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OUR  CHIMES  fOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


"  How  loft  the  masie  of  thoie  rillage* 

bellt, 
FalJimg  at  intervsls  upon  tbe  ear 
la  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  atill. 
Clear  and  aonorons  aa  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opeos  all  the  cells 
Where  memVy  slept.    WhercTsr  I  have 

heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  acene  recurs. 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its 

pains. 
Siich  eomprehenaiTe  riewa   the   spirit 

takes. 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(  Aa  in  a  map  the  vojager  his  coarse) 
'llie  winding  of  my  way." 

Cowper  had  heard  the  chimes 
ringiiiff  in  more  than  forty  new  years, 
when  ne  wrote  these  heautifnl  verses, 
and  had  experienced  the  melancholy 
truth  of  Fope*8  remark,  that  every 
year  carries  something  dear  away 
with  it ;  yet  not  destro^ring  or  defac- 
ing, but  only  removing  it  into  a  softer 
aiM  more  soothing  twilight.  Pous- 
8in*s  charming  picture  of  a  Tomb  in 
Arcadia,  is  only  the  nast  year  put 
into  an  allegory.  Ana  if  so,  this  is 
the  hoar  to  read  it  in ;  when,  in  the 
happy  words  of  a  late  naturalist,  the 
repose  of  wearied  nature  seems  to 
mark  the  decline  and  termination  of 
fiisfence  in  many  things  that  ani- 
mated the  green  and  joyous  months 
of  summer.  The  rare  note  of  a  bird 
ii  feeble  and  melancholy,  and  no  insect 
hung  in  the  field;  the  breeze  passes 

TOL.  zzxni.  vo.  czciu. 


by  us  like  a  sigh ;  we  hear  it,  and  it 
is  gone  for  ever. 

From  this  solemn  steeple  of  time  to 
which  we  have  ascended  by  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  steps,  what  a  vast 
and  diversified  landscape  is  open  to 
our  eyes !  A  rich  and  woody  scene ! 
That  elm-tree,  which  waved  its  dark 
branches  before  ^neas  in  his  sub- 
terranean pilgrimage,  might  have 
beeti  planted  nere,  with  its  change- 
fulness,  its  shadows,  and  its  dreams  : 

"  Qaam  sedem  somnia  vulgo 
Vaoa  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus 
haerent." 

How  much  hoped  for,  and  how 
little  won ;  what  copious  sowing,  and 
what  a  blight  upon  the  fruit !  What 
tremendous  leaps  of  ambition  that 
lifted  us  to  nothing,  but  only  ex- 
hibited us,  like  SwifVs  landlord,  id- 
ways  climbing,  and  always  in  the 
same  place ;  and  vet  when  the  cold 
and  frosty  lic'ht  of  reasoning  memory 
plays  over  tnese  visions  and  dreams 
of  the  jMst,  they  seem  to  sparkle  with 
a  certain  beauty.  The  winter  tree 
of  the  poet  might  be  taken  for  their 
image:— 

"  The  crystal  dropa 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  con- 

geaVd, 
Shoot  into  pillara  of  pellucid  length. 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adoroM  be* 

fore. 
Here  grotto  within  grotto  ssfe  defies 
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[January, 


The  Bunbeam ;  there  emboss'd  and  fretted 

wild, 
The  grovriog  wonder  takes  a  thousand 

shapes. 
Capricious,  in  which  fauoj  steks  in  Tsni 
The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before." 

Wb  Bald  that  Poussin^s  picture 
of  a  Tomb  in  Arcadia  is  otuf  the 
past  jrear  put  into  an  allegory ;  and 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  bells  to 
bring  out  this  tone  of  sorrow.  Evibry 
chime  has  its  connecting  toll.  Eveh 
in  the  festival  and  enjoyment  of  life 
the  sound  is  audible  to  the  heart. 
The  voluptuary  hears  it.  '*  I  feel  a 
something  which  makes  me  think 
that,  if  I  ever  reach  near  to  old  age, 
like  Swift,  I  shall  die  at  top  first." 
This  was  the  apprehension  of  Lord 
Bpx)n.  He  tried  to  sneer  it  away. 
He  did  not  fear  idiotcy  or  madness ; 
he  even  supposed  that  some  quieter 
stages  of  botn  might  be  preferable  to 
much  of  what  men  think  the  pos- 
session of  their  senses.  In  the  gar- 
den of  his  fancy  he  had  a  sepulchre, 
and  this  spectral  tomb  of  intellect  cast 
a  dreary  shade  over  the  bloom  of 
Arcadia.  The  past  year  put  into  nn 
allegory  I — ^yes,  but  every  year  in- 
creases the  size  of  that  tomb.  At  first, 
flowers  overhang  and  conceal  it,  but 
it  gradually  gpx>w8  and  lours  upon 
the  eye.  Conscience  is  served  hy 
industrious,  though  invisible  genii, 
who  are  perpetually  labouring. 
Swift  saw  it  aurmg  many  vears ;  one 
might  say  that  he  watched  it  build- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  the  most  awful 
illustration  of  it.  His  death  was  a 
show  in  the  literal  sense.  During 
the  two  dreadful  years  of  the  malady, 
his  servants  exhibited  him.  The 
father  of  one  of  Walter  Scotfs  most 
intimate  friends  might  have  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  this  manner. 

We  are  standing  on  this  steeple  of 
time,  and  reflection  clears  the  air, 
and  memory  rings  her  bells  all  to  no 
purpose  and  in  vain,  if  we  do  not 
review  the  path  we  have  been  tread- 
ing, and  mark  out  a  directer  as  well 
as  a  safer  one  for  the  next  journey. 
We  shall  derive  no  benefit  from 
climbing  to  the  top,  if  we  carry  with 
us  no  increase  of  knowledge  when 
we  go  down.  Even  while  Gray  was 
complaining  that  his  own  hours  glided 
uselessly  by,  he  urged  Mason  to 
activity,  and  declared  nis  admiratioh 
of  those  travellers  who  leave  some 
traces  of  their  footsteps  l)«hind  tb^m. 


"  Do  not  sit  making  verses  that  never 
will  be  written,"  was  the  lively  re- 
monstrance of  Mrs.  Thiale  to  her 
stout  firiend  the  vhilosopher,  when 
he  had  exchangea  the  indolence  of 
swinging  upon  gates  for  the  idleness 
of  meaning  to  write.  We  cannot 
nelp  ^wmg  older,  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  grow  wiser.  Each  suc- 
cessive week  locks  the  gate  of  its  pre- 
decessor; but  though  It  closes  the 
gate,  it  keeps  the  key.  Thus  every 
week  is  a  monument  guarded  and 
shewn  by  the  week  that  follows  it ; 
and,  when  studded  with  the  rich 
jewels  of  wise  hours  and  holy  minutes, 
it  not  only  diffiises  a  light  into  the 
distance,  but  attracts  and  cheers  other 
pilgrims  as  well  as  ourselves.  Of  all 
the  graves  that  ought  to  be  visited, 
those  of  departed  years  have  the 
strongest  interest  for  ourselves. 

Crusader  of  eadiern  lands,  or  martyr 
of  our  own,  may  be  more  dazzling  to 
our  fancy,  or  more  eloquent  to  our 
hearts ;  but  neither  speaks  sudi  so- 
lemn lessons.  The  dust  of  our  own 
creations — our  hopes,  our  thoughts, 
our  virtues,  and  our  sins — are  to  us 
the  most  costly  deposit  in  the  great 
burial-ground  of  the  universe.  It 
would  be  a  wild  and  a  terrible  spec- 
tacle if  all  the  millions  who  fell  be- 
neath the  Roman  eagle  were  sad« 
denly  to  start  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth ;  if  the  fierce  Briton  were  to 
spring  up  with  his  shield  and  bow 
under  our  forest  oaks,  or  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  spread  its  sails  to  the 
Italian  sun.  We  might  tremble  at 
the  vision,  and  the  cheek  might  grow 
pale.  But  how  much  more  appuiing 
would  be  the  instantaneous  resur- 
rection of  the  last  year,  with  the 
history  of  every  man  in  his  hand ! 
Adam  Clarke  has  recorded  the  be- 
wildering epitome  of  life  that  rushed 
upon  him  m  the  very  moment  and 
catastrophe  of  drowmng  ;  but  this 
resurrection  would  give  ftome  things 
yet  vivider  and  awfuller.  It  has 
been  said  of  those  by  whom  the  blood 
of  humanity  was  shed,  that  the  sound 
of  their  own  fbotstep  startles  them, 
as  if  it  were  the  cry  of  an  accuser, 
while  the  rustling  of  the  tree  and  the 
murmur  of  the  stream  sound  like  a 
clamorous  demand  for  punishment; 
that  they  feel  as  if  they  nad  arrayed 
against  themselves  the  whole  visible 
creation — sun,  moon,  stars,  and  fy' 
rests,  puhliidiing  their  Qrime.    Surely 
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tin  w  ft  ir^litfbl  ▼ititotkm ;  but 
stabe  of  our  own  corocjenoe  qjMk  in 
fieraeriooeiiti^«Dd  the  i^ipMitioii  of 
oBrjDMt  dsjrs  would  be  the  mott 
tfenumg  tak  thai  eoold  be  uttered 

'*  By  ihe  cfaimnej's  edge, 
Tbai  in  our  ancient,  nncoath,  coimtrj 

With  iofe  tad  tliick  projectioa,  orer- 

browa 
Lar^  tpece  beneath." 

It  k  a  very  happy  thing  for  us 
when  the  ehunes  of  the  new  year 
have  eaOed  va  up  into  the  steeple 
before  many  of  them  have  been  rung 
in.  It  is  always  a  delightfiil  reflec- 
tion to  ftel  that  we  may  shape  our 
fotnie  conduet  by  our  past  when, 
at  all  erents,  we  are  enabled  to  start 
with  some  capital,  an  occasional  run 
by  teinntation  or  folly  will  not  break 
us.  we  have  stiU  something  to  fall 
back  on — still  possess  some  specie  in 
the  eellnr.  ''All  my  amusements 
sre  reduced  to  the  idle  business  of 
m  little  garden,  and  to  the  readinjg 
01  idle  boM»,  where  the  mind  is  seC 
dom  called  on.*^  This  was  the  con- 
ditioo  of  Chesterfield,  old,  angir,  and 
deaf,  in  his  hermitage  at  Bladsneath. 
He  had  gold,  indeed,  in  the  cellar, 
but  it  was  of  a  base  currency,  and 
without  the  legal  superscription. 
Baeoa  had  not  one  good  coin  m  his 
pocket  when  he  made  the  despicable 
and  desjperate  appeal  to  James  L, 
8i  im  Ji$9rU^  perwau.  How  much 
hmier  the  educatkm  giten  by  Heniy 
Sidney  to  his  son  t  ^fikss  you,  my 
rectbqyl  Perge^  verge,  my 'Robin^ 
the  filial  ftar  of  God,  and  in  the 
BKanest  imagination  of  yourself.** 
And  snrdy  it  would  be  ft  noble  and 
an  inspiring  siffht  to  behold  the 
Grecian  sUnry  of  piety  and  affection 
thus  transferred  to  a  different  coun- 
try, and  fulfilled  in  a  different  ob- 
ject; to  see  the  time  that  is  gone 
eoBtmually  brought  back  to  cherish, 
to  strengthen,  tad  to  support  the 
ttBe  that  is  come ;  to  ftel  tne  wasted 
virtue  of  our  manhood  inyigorated  by 
the  lilb-giTing  eunent  of  our  youth, 
the  dBcnepitade  and  eihansmm  of 
the  parent  refreshed  by  the  glowing 
banm  of  the  child.  Thus,  in  a 
hyher  sense  thna  even  the  poetic 
iftibtemw  ttk  to  niptare  end  pro- 


hy,  may  the  child  become  the 
er  of  the  man. 
But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We 
haye  neither  recommendation  nor 
panegyric  for  all  the  languages  and 
none  of  the  absurdities  at  ten  years 
old.  We  remember  the  description 
of  a  larch  ;*  brittle,  thin,  perking, 
premature,  upstart,  monotonous,  wiUi 
no  massiyeness  of  hmb,  no  yariety  of 
outline,  no  prominences  and  recesses 
fa  ilia  lights  and  shadows  to  play  in ; 
and  He  letollect,  also,  the  moral  of 
the  description; — when  you  have 
seen  one  larch,  you  have  seen  all. 
Not  so  with  any  child  of  whom  the 
man  is  the  son.  When  you  have 
seen  one  specimen  of  the  scholasticaj 
patent,  you  have  seen  all.  We  want 
a  fruitfuller  soil  of  learning  to  send 
up  richer  juices  to  the  trunk  and  the 
branches.  Then  the  rich  gleams  of 
imagination  may  shine  in  the  ver- 
dant depths;  the  solemn  shade  of 
philosopny  may  subdue  and  har- 
monise the  glare ;  and  the  youthful 
scholar  may  resemble  the  charming 
friend  of  Steele,  who  was  never  be- 
held but  with  delight  by  her  visitors, 
and  never  admired  but  with  pain  to 
herself.  Of  all  common  education 
w#  say,  in  the  exquisite  simile  of 
Webster,— 

*'  Tis  e'en  like  one,  that  on  a  winter's 

night 
Takes  a  long  slumber  o'er  a  dying  fire, 
As  loath  to  pert  from 't ;  yet  parts  thence 

more  cold 
Than  when  he  first  sat  down." 

Li  looking  to  ourselves,  we  are,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  pro- 
tecting our  country.  The  decline 
and  &11  of  an  empire  begin  in  a 
fiunil^.  National  guilt  is  only  the 
multiplication  of  individual  vices. 
Commerce  interdicted,  laws  violated, 
population  thinned,  kingdoms  vanish- 
ing, the  fabric  of  society  crumbling 
—who  has  not  read  that  tempestuous 
page  in  European  history,  and  who 
does  not  know  its  authors?  Who 
shall  remove  every  apprehension  of 
that  page  being  again  set  up  in  type, 
whicn  the  hastiest  eye  may  be  able 
to  read?  But  though  it  never  be 
reprinted,  there  are  signs  in  the  sky 
that  may  well  induce  us  to  look  to 
our  moral  as  well  as  to  our  physical 
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strength.  There  are  other  defenoes 
of  a  country  beside  those  of  her 
coasts. 

It  has  been  asserted  of  every  im- 
perial state,  that  it  must  be  con- 
stantly in  movement,  advancing  or 
retiring,  never  stationary.  Aggres- 
sion is  the  condition  of  its  existence. 
Conquest  thus  becomes  the  animating 
principle  of  its  frame,  the  source  of 
Its  motion  and  its  grandeur.  What- 
ever interferes  with  the  action  of 
this  principle,  affects  also  thi^^u^y 
and  nerve  of  the  state  itself.  An 
impeded  circulation  is  shewn  in  th^ 
torpor  of  the  members.  And  as, 
when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  the 
body  ceases  to  move ;  so,  when  the 
state  ceases  to  conquer,  it  ceases  to 
be. 

We  may  read  this  truth  upon  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  but  he  must 
be  blind,  indeed,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive it  in  the  history  of  the  present. 
We  recognise  at  this  hour  the  action 
of  the  same  tremendous  tide  of  em- 
pire, which,  during  so  many  centu- 
ries, has  been  setting  into  the  shores 
of  barbarism  or  civilisation ;  at  one 
time  sweeping  from  Greece  into  Per- 
sia, and  at  another,  from  Rome  into 
Britain ;  which  now  thunders  in  the 
ears  of  Morocco,  startles  the  Circas- 
sian chief  in  his  mountain  solitude, 
and  dies  away  with  a  sullen  murmur 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Punjaub.  The 
stormy  echo  in  India  is,  indeed,  only 
the  roar  of  our  own  assault.  She, 
so  far  as  foreign  enemies  are  con- 
cerned, still  wears 

"  Her  pluiped 
And  jewell'd  turban  with  a  smile  of 
peace." 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  the  tide 
of  advancing  and  impatient  empire 
beats  upon  distant  countries.  The 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus  are  beyond 
our  fears,  while  the  Avave  of  French 
ambition  breaks  over  the  burning- 
sands  of  Algeria.  But  our  da^r  of 
terror  and  of  trial  may  be  advancing. 
Of  eveiy  tide  there  is  a  receding 
swell.  Repelled,  or  triumphant  in 
one  direction,  it  turns  in  another. 
Retiring  from  Africa,  it  may  roll 
upon  Europe.  That  principle  of  ag- 
gression, which  is  the  prmciple  of 
imperial  existence,  will  manifest  its 
presence  by  the  restless  energj'  it 
communicates ;  and  we  may  yet  be- 
hold the  foam  of  the  brwiers,  of 


which  we  have  hitherto  heard  only 
the  remote  thunder. 

And  if  that  tide  shall  ever  dash 
upon  England,  may  we  not  expect  it 
to  set  in  with  storm  and  fury  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  France  ?  From 
the  wise,  the  generous,  the  brave  of 
that  nation— from  the  men  who  love 
their  country,  and  cherish  her  re- 
nown,— we  have  no  unprovoked  hos- 
tilities to  anticipate  or  to  fear.  Thev 
will  feel  that  France  can  give  ample 
room  to  the  swelling  spirit  of  her  im- 
perial heart  in  the  glorious  labours 
of  peace  and  colonisation.  But  what 
nation  is  composed  of  patriots  ?  In 
France  the  revolutionary  temper  still 
lives ;  repressed,  it  was  not  subdued ; 
its  languor  mav  be  quickened  at  any 
hour  by  popular  stimulants  into  fe- 
rccitv  and  hatred.  In  the  altered 
wordi  of  Montesquieu,  the  tyranny 
was  stnick,  but  not  the  tyrant.  The 
despotism  of  the  masses  continues,  if 
not  asserted ;  the  electrical  flame 
wants  only  a  conductor;  the  first 
flash  will  kindle  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  fire ;  and  a  future  Mi- 
rabeau  might  hurry  a  JoinviUe  to 
Brest,  or  a  Bugeaud  to  Boulogne. 

It  is  not  that  we  fear  the  threat 
or  the  invader.  The  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  the  nation  would  speedily 
rise  in  its  collected  might,  to  rebuke 
and  demolish  the  assailants.  But 
war&re  has  an  awful  method  of  con- 
centrating the  sufferings  and  the 
losses  of  years.  Moreover,  every 
crisis  teaches  desperation ;  this  most 
of  all.  An  English  fleet  behind; 
an  enthusiastic  army  before ;  a  na- 
tional insurrection  around, — crops 
blasted,  cities  burning — the  meanest 
soldier  in  the  enemy's  camp  would 
feel  that  the  scabbard  had  been 
thrown  away.  And  if  any  sen- 
tence were  borrowed  from  the  fiery 
lips  of  Catiline  to  quicken  the  droop- 
ing valour  of  the  invading  legions, 
it  would  surely  be  this,  ^^  Animus^ 
atasy  virtus  vesira  kortanJtur ;  pr^- 

TEBXA  NEC£68ITUDO  QUiE  STIAM  TI- 
MinOS  FORTES  FAGIT.** 

These  are  terrors  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  quieting  bv  any  ar- 
rangement of  Sir  Willoughby  Gor- 
don, excellent  as  that  would  assur- 
edly be.  The  War- Office  can  raise 
r^gunents,  but  not  men.  The  highest 
kind  of  drill  cannot  be  taught  by  the 
Serjeant.  Heroes  of  Marathon  are 
never  enlisted.     But  th^  can  be 
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eroied;  and  tbe  great  instrument 
in  the  work  is  the  moral  discipline 
of  a  religious  education.    Every  pa- 
triot is  a  soldier;   and  the  Greek 
poet  shewed   himself  a   statesman, 
when  he  affirmed  a  living  fortifica* 
tioa  to  be  of  all  ramparts  the  most 
impregnable.  We  think  that  a  warn- 
ings cry  comes  from  this  steeple  of 
1845  years;  and  that  a  mournful 
recollection  of  national  opportunities 
of  improvement  neglectal  and  lost, 
xnmy  be  heard  intermingled  with  the 
joyous    chimes   that    welcome    the 
stranger.    It  is  never  too  late  to  im- 
prove.   Let  the  exhortation  of  Chal- 
mers be  remembered.  Let  the  streets, 
and  lanes,  and  those  deep  intricacies 
that  teem  with  human  life,  he  ex- 
plored and  cleansed;  let  that  "mass 
which  is  so  dense  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore   so    dense   of  immortality,  be 
penetrated  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  it.**     fiolinp^broke  remarked,  in 
reference  to  his  plan  for  a  general 
lustory  of  Europe,  that  every  man 
ooght  to  feel  himself  bound  to  five  an 
aooonnt  even  of  his  leisure ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  solitude,  to  be  of  some  use 
to  society.    We  hope  that  the  lesson 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  of  our 
readers.    The  slightest  effort  in  a 
good  cause  will  not  be  without  some 
profit    The  spare  minutes  of  a  vear 
are  sure  labourers,  if  they  be  kept 
to  their   work.     They  can  throw 
down  and  build  up;  tney  can  di^, 
or  they  can  empty.  Despise  not  then: 
stature  or  their  strengtn.    There  is 
a  tradiUon  in  Barbary,  that  the  sea 
WIS  once  entirely  absorbed  and  swal- 
lowed by  ants. 

A  determination  to  do  good  wher- 
ever, whenever,  and  however  we  can, 
will  be  an  excellent  step  in  the  right 
direetion.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
harmonious  chimes  for  the  new  year ; 
*  nay,  it  will  help  to  make  the  steeple 
€t  time  musical  in  our  praise ;  thus 
celebrating  the  sacred  marriace  of 
meditation  and  activity,  of  theory 
and  practice.  Wordsworth  has  sung 
with  truth,  if  not  with  his  usual 
doquenoe: — 

"  Farewell,  ferewell  (he  heart  that  lives 
alooep 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  dUtaoce  from 
the  kind  ! 
Sodi  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 
Is  CO  be  pitied,  for 't  is  surely  blind." 

The  abeolute  abstraction  of  thought 


from  ourselves,  which  the  noble  and 
misguided  Algernon  Sidney  admired 
and  cherished,  is  one  of  the  rare 
achievements  of  valorous  discipline 
and  triumphant  self-denial.  The 
multitude  shut  out  their  brethren  by 
a  high  wall  of  partition,  and  enjoy 
thein^ves  leisurely  upon  the  sunn^ 
side;  others,  on  the  contrary,  sit 
shivering  on  the  shady  side,  and  re- 
fuse, with  all  the  indignation  of  mar- 
tyrdom, a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  And 
here  we  lulve  the  voluptuary,  and 
there  the  ascetic.  Cannot  the  wall 
be  broken  down,  so  as  to  admit  the 
air  and  the  heat  at  the  same  time  ? 
so  as  to  make  men  what  Coleridge 
says  St.  Paul  was  —  Christians  and 

fentlemen  ?  The  father  of  Philip 
idnev  thought  so,  when  he  ad- 
monished him  :  "  Give  yourself  to 
be  merry,  for  you  degenerate  from 
your  father,  if  you  find  not  your- 
self most  able  in  wit  and  body 
to  do  any  thing  when  you  be  most 
merry.'*  And  aeain,  "  Study,  and  en- 
deavour yourself  to  be  virtuously  oc- 
cupied.** There  is  only  one  method 
of  achieving  this  object,  according  to 
the  last  publication  of  Mr.  Newman, 
*•  It  is  in  vain  to  look  out  for  mis- 
sionaries for  China  or  Africa,  or 
evangelists  for  our  great  towns,  or 
Christian  attendants  on  the  sick,  or 
teachers  of  the  ignorant,  on  such  a 
scale  of  numbers  as  the  need  requires, 
without  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory ; 
for  thus  the  sins  of  youth  are  turned 
to  account  by  the  profitable  ^nance 
of  manhood ;  and  terrors,  which  the 
philosopher  scorns  in  the  individual, 
become  the  benefactors  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  nations.**  This  is  a  com- 
fortable encouragement  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  the  Bishop  of  Ix)n- 
don*8  lay -readers.  They  will  ac- 
complish nothing  without  a  fraud; 
and  all  their  ofiices  and  institutions 
will  be  of  no  avail  without  a  Fire- 
assurance!  Alas!  no  chimes,  we 
hope,  from  Time's  venerable  tower, 
will  welcome  this  pestilent  doctrine 
into  the  fair  domains  of  the  year  that 
is  coming.  At  least  if  chimes  there 
be,  they  shall  not  be  ours.  The  dis- 
mal howl  of  a  false  tradition  shall 
never  terrify  us  from  its  twilight 
cave  of  antiquity.  We  listen  to  its 
voice  as  to  the  melancholv  roar  of 
the  Virgilian  ffate-keeper.  We  know 
where  to  gaUier  the  golden  bough 
that  shall  ensure  a  safe  and  happy 
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paMAM.  This  <moe  fixed  upon  the 
thresDold  of  darknen,  the  gloom  and 
terror  of  the  pilgrimage  are  oyer  and 
mat.  A  flerener  landscape  dawns 
before  us : — 

"  Locos  IctoB  et  smcuia  TireU 
Fortunatoram  nemoram,  sedwque   ba» 
atas." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  our  chimes 
for  the  new  year.  Other  hells  may 
ring  a  livelier  peal,  but,  we  think, 
not  a  truer  one.  In  all  chiming 
there  is  sadness,  but  sadness  that  only 
sweetens  the  joy.  The  wind  and  the 
rain  endear  the  fireside,  and  May 
herself  looks  lovelier  for  the  winter 
cloak  she  throws  off.  ''Still  I  live 
here,"  wrote  Johnson,  "  by  my  own 
self,  and  have  had  of  late  very  bad 
nights;  but  then,  I  have  had  a  pig 
to  dinner,  which  Mr.  Perkins  gave 
me.  Thus  life  is  chequered.**  Let 
it  be  so  with  ours. 

We  have  led  our  readers  into 
the  steeple  of  time,  that  they  may 
behold  tne  country  behind  and  be- 
fore them.  The  road  has  taken  a 
new  turn,  but  it  will  lead  through 
scenery  very  similar  to  the  former. 
It  may  be  a  wise  rule  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  it, 
for  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  two 
roads  run  nearly  parallel,  and  seem 
occasionally  to  mtersect  each  other. 
Experience,  however,  has  set  up  suf- 
ficient hand-posts  to  guide  the  tra- 
veller.   But  a  cautious  eye  is  neces- 


sary. "The  swerving  of  a  step  may 
be  so  slight  as  to  M  scarcely  ob- 
served, yet  a  wide  angle  may  at 
length  result  from  soeeessive  ineon- 
fidarable  flexions.**  For  some  of  us 
there  may  be  more  than  one  sepul- 
chre in  the  Areadia  that  is  opening 
upon  the  eye.  Perhaps,  even  the 
beaten  path  may  be  obliterated  by 
smne  d^oending  water-flood  of  dim- 
enlty  or  trial.  And  if  the  land  be- 
eome  a  stormy  sea,  it  matters  nothing. 

<'0b,  blindness  to  the  fiiCon!   kindly 

givan, 
That  aaoh  may  fill  tha  eirda  maik'd  hy 

Usaveiu" 

Whatever  may  be  the  oold  and  hun- 
ger of  the  disoDusolate  hearty  it  shall 
be  satisfied  and  warmed.  We  read 
of  those  who  had  toiled  all  night, 
that  "  as  soon  as  th^  were  eome  to 
land,  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there, 
and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread." 
It  was  a  lonelv  shore ;  yet  an  unex- 
pected fire  cne^ed,  and  a  strange 
Visitor  illuminated  it.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  chimes  of  ages,  it 
shall  be  so  with  us.  The  night  of 
the  present  may  be  toilsome,  and 
dark,  and  unprofitable ;  but  a  clear 
fire  bums,  and  a  ridi  repast  is  spread 
upon  the  tranquil  shore  <^the  future. 
Happy  for  us  if  we  leave  behind  us 
this  brief  epitaph, — 

"  Proved  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  bave 
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Wb  are  inclined  to  believe  that  at- 
te&tion  baa  never  yet  been  turned, 
as  it  might  be,  to  one  of  the  most 
imjfortant  qnestiona  which  can  ex- 
ercise the  mind  of  a  thinking  man. 
Crime  prevails  on  all  sides  of  us: 
and  the  drcumstances  attending  its 
commiasion  and  its  consequences,  as 
they  affect  both  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  are  set  forth  m  every  news- 
p^ier  that  comes  into  our  hands ;  but 
to  trace  back  each  offence  to  its  remote 
causes,  to  follow  the  trail  from  step  to 
step,  till  we  reach  the  first  faint  out- 
lines of  the  path,  by  pursuing  which 
the  individual  has  won  for  himself  a 
fr%htiiil  notorietv,  no  one  worthy  to 
be  accounted  a  pnilosopher  has  ever, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  attempted. 
The  Christian  moralist,  it  is  true, 
finds  a  direct  and  easy  solution  to  all 
difficulties.  He  quotes  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ;  and,  assuring  us  that 
**  tlie  heart  of  man  is  deceittul  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,*' 
he  fiattera  himself  tnat  in  the  beset- 
ting corruption  of  human  nature  the 
source  of  all  the  outrages  upon  right 
and  decency  that  shock  our  moral 
sense  is  to  be  found.  We  have  no  desire 
to  enter  into  controver^  with  him. 
Believing,  as  firmly  as  he  does,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  we  believe 
also  that  there  is  no  living  man  who 
can  assert  with  truth  that  he  is  free 
from  many  movements  to  evil.  But 
crime  ana  moral  evil  are  very  dif- 
iexent  things;  and  though  the  one 
may  be  shewn  to  be  in  many  instances 
the  excess  of  the  other,  it  is  a  lame 
order  of  reasoning  which  would, 
therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  are,  through  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  to  be  accounted  for. 
Again,  there  are  persons  in  the 
world,  acute  and  clever  men  in  their 
way,  who  tell  us  that  vice  and 
virtue  are  mere  accidents,  because, 
in  point  offset,  they  are  the  results 
of  physical  organisation.  Dr.  Combe 
wiu  manipulate  a  head,  and  pro- 
nounce, wnen  he  is  done  with  it,  that 
the  wearer  cannot,  unless  restrained 
hj  an  influence  that  is  irresistible, 


escape  from  the  commission  of  some 
hideous  crime.  And  here  again, 
though  ourselves  no  believers  in 
phrenology,  we  should  be  slow  to 
pronounce  that  Dr.  Combe  is  abso- 
lutely in  error.  The  heads  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  criminals 
which  the  last  half  e^tury  has  pro- 
duced have  undergone,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  phrenological  examination ; 
and  the  results  were,  in  every  in- 
stance, such  as  to  confirm,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Dr.  Combe's  theory. 
But  Dr.  Combe's  theory  no  more 
touches  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
than  it  is  laid  bare  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive assumption  of  the  Christ- 
ian reasoner.  It  may  be  that  men's 
passions,  when  indulged  to  excess, 
work  upon  the  surface  of  their  skulls 
as  the  nabitual  exercise  of  the  arm 
or  the  leg  enlarges  the  muscles  of 
the  limb.  But  the  question  still  re- 
mains, "  What  in  the  beginning  led 
to  such  excessive  indulgence?"  and 
how  came  the  man,  seeking  his  own 
.  ^ratification  throughout,  to  brace 
himself  up  to  the  perpetration  of  some 
deed,  the  discoverv  of  which  must,  as 
he  feels  all  along,  lead  to  his  irretriev- 
able ruin  ?  Yfe  confess  that,  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  phrenologist  in  other 
respects  as  rational  as  it  mav,  in  this 
it  Tails  to  supply  the  information 
that  we  seek.  It  deals  with  effects, 
whereas  we  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  causes ;  for  it  is  only 
by  laying  these  bare  to  the  percep- 
tion ana  the  right  understanding  of 
mankind,  that  we  can  hope  to  put 
society  upon  the  way  of  training  its 
members  so  that  cnme,  if  it  do  not 
absolutely  cease,  shall  at  least  become 
less  frequent  than  it  has  heretofore 
been  in  the  world.  Of  course  our 
reasoning  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
applicabk  to  men  in  a  mere  state  of 
nature.  The  savsge  has  no  right 
perception  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  An  arbitrary  code  of 
his  own  he  every  where  possesses,  of 
which  the  particular  enactments  not 
unfrequently  contradict  the  pre- 
judices of  his  more  civilised  brotner. 
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But  of  him  we  do  not  desire  to  take  sny 
account.  If  we  deal  with  him  at  all,  it 
ou^ht  to  be  entertaining  a  constant 
desire  to  reclaim  him;  to  teach  himour 
arts,  to  communicate  to  him  our  feel- 
ings, and  to  lead  him  forward  to  per- 
ceive and  rightly  to  appreciate  what 
is  in  itself  ffood.  Till  we  shall  have 
done  this,  he  is  no  fit  subject  for  our 
study ;  and  as  neither  the  means  nor 
the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  so 
great  an  end  happen  at  this  moment 
to  be  accessible  to  us,  we  will,  with 
our  reader's  leave,  pass  him  by,  and 
look  exclnsiveljr  to  the  condition  of 
|>ersons  who,  bein^  bom  in  a  Christ- 
ian land,  have,  at  least  in  theory,  the 
wisest  of  all  moral  rules  to  guide 
them  —  we  mean  the  volume  of  the 
New  Testament. 

And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  at  the  outset  what  we  mean 
b^  the  term  crime,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  moral  evil ;  for  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
one  is  necessary  to,  and  in  all  cases 
the  consummation  and  perfection  of 
the  other.  Crime,  according  to  our 
present  theory,  is  an  offence,  not  so 
much  against  the  eternal  law  of  right, 
as  aeainst  society;  the  maintenance 
of  which,  to  any  useful  purpose,  de- 
pends upon  the  exemption  which  is 
secured  to  each  of  its  members  sepa- 
rately asfainst  a  certain  class  of  out- 
rages. To  take  away  the  life  of  our 
fefiow  man,  for  example,  except  in 
defence  of  our  own,  is  crime.  To 
appropriate  to  our  own  use  goods  or 
money  that  belong  to  another,  is 
crime  also.  Perjury  in  a  court  of 
law  is  likewise  crime ;  for  it  impedes, 
and  ma;^  render  impracticable,  the 
due  administration  or  justice.  For- 
gery, swindling,  and  the  whole  cate- 
fory  of  frauds  come  under  the  same 
ead;  they  are  attacks  upon  pro- 
perty. Ill  like  manner  we  must 
include  adultery  in  our  list  of  crimes, 
at  least  in  cases  where  a  married  wo- 
man is  concerned;  because  its  con- 
sequences may  be,  and  often  are,  that 
a  spurious  offspring  is  impost  upon 
a  family,  to  the  manifest  violation  of 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  by  such 
means  deprived  of  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  fortune  which  would 
have  otherwise  come  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand^  we  do  not  account 
either  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  or  habits  of  untruth,  or 
drunkenness,  or  diasolate  talk,  as 


crimes.  The  moral  ffuilt  of  all  of 
them  is  great;  indeed  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  when  tried  by  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  society's  re- 
quirements, the  guilt  of  the  mere 
sinner  will  prove  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  a  criminal  of  the  first  class ; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  would 
be  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in 
awarding  to  such  offences  the  sort  of 

?unishment  that  waits  upon  crime. 
*ake  a  case  which  has  often  occurred, 
and  may  be  expected  often  to  occur 
again.  A  man,  upright  in  his  trans- 
actions with  his  fellow  men,  who  has 
heretofore  enjoyed  an  irreproachable 
reputation,  discovers  that  nis  wife  or 
daughter  has  been  seduced.  He 
bro^  over  the  wrone  perha];»  many 
days,  and  at  last  fails  in  with  the 
scoundrel  who  has  blighted  his  do- 
mestic peace^  and  kills  him.  He  is 
arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  tried, 
and,  it  inav  be,  hanged  for  murder ; 
whereas  the  miscreant  to  whom  is 
owing  the  desolate  and  degraded  con- 
dition of  a  whole  family  would  have 
escaped  scot  fi-ee,  had  not  the  criminal 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
Which  of  the  two  was  morally  the 
more  guilty  ? 

Crime  and  moral  evil  may  be 
cognate  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them.  The  former  may  origi- 
nate in  the  pressure  of  absolute  want, 
or  in  the  mere  lack  of  self-control 
under  sudden  and  violent  excite- 
ment; in  either  of  which  cases  its 
reality  is  compatible  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  moral  depravity. 
The  latter  is  invariably  the  result  of 
an  ill-regulated  education;  which, 
though  it  may  have  stored  the  me- 
mory with  knowledge,  and  stimulated 
both  the  imagination  and  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  nas  failed  to  teach  that, 
in  order  to  form  the  character,  self- 
control  in  matters  of  small  as  well 
as  of  great  importance,  and  the  habit 
of  repressing  and  thwarting  our 
own  wishes,  even  when  the  object 
desired  may  in  itself  be  innocent,  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  criminal 
b  often  as  much  entitled  to  our  pity 
as  to  our  censure.  The  sinner  (for 
we  must  borrow  a  word  from  the 
theologian,  though  we  desire  to  be 
understood  as  treating  our  subject 
more  as  a  matter  of  moral  science 
than  of  religion)  deserves  at  all  times 
ovi^  unmitigat^  abhoxi^oe.  Wa  one 
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moriog  principle  is  seliiffhiieBs.  At 
the  Mme  time  we  believe  it  will  be 
fomid  upon  inquiry,  that  the  darkest 
~ —  which  stain  the    annals   of 


gaih  have  all  come  ont  of  habitual 
snrrender  of  the  will  to  the  entice- 
ments of  moral  evil;  and  that  one 
dfisnee  in  particular  has  in  eveiy  age 
been  more  prolific  in  these  than  all 
other  offences  put  together. 

We  are  no  ascetics ;  neither  do  we 
profess  to  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who  charge  it  as  an  imperfection 
against  Nature's  laws,  that  she  has 
implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the  op- 
posite sexes  a  strong  desire  to  come 
together.  The  sentiment  or  passion 
to  which  we  allude,  and  whicn  leads 
to  marriage  and  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  is  not  only  mnocent  in 
itself,  but  praiseworthy.  Out  of  it 
arise  some  of  the  noblest  traits  that 
adorn  the  human  character;  —  dis- 
interestedness, self-denial,  the  de* 
Totion  of  one  will  to  another ;  and  it 
is  the  undoubted  source  of  all  those 
pore  and  holy  affections  on  the  com- 
pantive  stren^h  or  weakness  of 
which  civilisation  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  said  to  depend.  But  it 
must,  to  produce  these  happy  results, 
be  guided  and  controlled  by  an  in- 
fluence more  potent  than  itself;  for 
if  it  once  establish  an  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  —  particularly  in  youth, 
which  is  most  open  to  its  insidious 
advances — the  wnole  moral  being  of 
the  man  becomes  vitiated.  Ko  mat- 
ter with  what  quickness  of  parts 
the  sensualist  is  gifted.  He  may 
or  may  not  exercise  his  intellectual 
faculties  as  he  grows  up,  but  it  will 
never  be  in  the  prosecution  of  a  noble 
or  righteous  purpose ;  and  should  he 
chance  to  be  of  a  dull  capacity,  then 
is  it  difficult  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
degree  of  degradation  to  which  he 
may  ultimately  fall;  for  there  is 
positively  no  crime  of  which  the  un- 
imaginative slave  of  lust  may  not  be 
led  into  the  commission,  not  hur- 
riedly but  deliberately,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  perfect  fireedom  from 
the  efaedss  of  remorse. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort 
was  brought  to  light  in  this  country 
Bomcthine  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  of  i^ich,  because  it  seems  fully 
to  illustrate  the  theory  that  we  are 
now  broaching,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  account. 

Butterly  2ianor*-«i  old-^ishiou^d 


house,  beset  with  gable -ends  and 
surmounted  by  high  stacks  of  chim- 
neys— stands,  or  rather  stood,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  parish  of  Partridge, 
Derbyshire.  It  was  one  of  a  class 
of  mansions  which  have  well-nigh 
disappeared  from  this  country;  not 
very  large,  yet  having  a  certain  air 
of  respectabilitv  about  them,  of  which 
the  dates  mignt  be  taken  any  time 
between  the  eighth  Henry  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  Charles,  and  of 
which  we  are  accustomed,  somewhat 
inaccurately^,  to  speak  as  Elizabethan. 
The  mansions  in  question  all  bear, 
where  they  yet  survive,  a  remarkable 
family  likeness  one  to  another.  You 
find  in  each  a  rather  long  front,  with 
a  porch  about  theprincipd  entrance ; 
gables  at  either  nank  which  face  in 
three  separate  directions;  two  rows 
of  leaded  windows,  all  opening  as 
casements ;  and  on  the  show  or 
parlour  side  of  the  house,  con- 
siderably ornamented;  while  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  whole 
structure  arise  never  vary.  Bed 
brick  and  oak  timber  are  exclusively 
employed  in  the  construction  of  such 
houses,  and  they  are  roofed  over 
with  tiles,  and  almost  always  stand 
either  at  the  end  of  a  grass  court 
which  divides  them  from  a  yillap;e, 
or  within  a  small  paddock,  which 
lies  chiefly  in  front,  and  is  cut  off 
from  the  public  road  by  a  thorn 
hedge. 

Butterly  Manor,  like  all  other 
mansions  of  its  class,  was  long  the 
residence  of  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  holding  a  place  in  society 
distinct  from  that  of  the  yeoman, 
scarcely  aspired  to  take  his  seat  on 
the  bench  beside  the  magistrates  or 
squirearchy  of  the  county.  Together 
with  the  moderate  estate  that  ap- 
pertained to  it,  it  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Homes  for  longer  time 
than  can  with  truth  be  ffiven  to  the 
pedigree  of  many  a  fami^  of  higher 
pretensions ;  and,  till  the  occurrence 
of  events  of  which  it  will  be  our 
business  in  the  course  of  the  following 
narrative  to  speak,  there  was  not  one 
of  all  its  owners  but  had  established 
for  himself  a  right  to  the  respect  of 
his  neighbours  by  the  character  for 
honesty  and  good  conduct,  and  of 
liberal  hospitality,  that  appertained 
to  him.  But  with  them  we  are  not 
now  concerned. 

It  was  towivrds  the  ovening  of  a 
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dull  September  day,  that  in  a  large 
wainscoted  apartment  —  an  upper 
chamber  in  the  house  of  which  we 
are  now  sneaking — an  old  man  lay 
dying.  Stirivelled  and  shrunk  he 
was,  for  the  weight  of  a  hundred 
years  was  upon  nim,  and  his  dull 
grey  eye  stood  wide  open,  moying 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  abiding  fixed — ^fixed  as  the  hand 
of  death  could  render  it  on  the  an- 
tique canopy  which  surmounted  the 
antique  bed  on  which  he  was  lying. 
The  hangings  of  the  couch — heavy 
chintz  of  a  faded  yellow,  interspersed 
with  faded  flowers  of  red  and  blue — 
were  in  part  drawn  back ;  and  on  a 
rush  -  bottomed  arm  -  chair,  beside 
which  stood  a  chamber-table  sur- 
mounted with  phials,  a  cup,  a  glass, 
and  other  sad  furniture  of  a  sick 
chamber,  a  middle-aged  woman  sat 
near  him.  She  seemed  to  have  had 
her  powers  of  watchfulness  a  good 
deal  taxed  of  late ;  that  is  to  say,  her 
eye-lids  went  together,  as  it  would 
appear,  involuntarily,  and  she  nodded 
from  time  to  time  as  those  are  apt  to 
do  who  fight  against  the  advances  of 
sleep  and  are  worsted.  Her  sleep, 
however,  was  neither  deep  nor  re- 
freshing, for  the  movement  of  her 
own  hcMEui  downwards  broke  it ; 
and  the  faintest  murmur,  the  slight- 
est stir  of  the  patient,  caused  her 
to  rouse  up  ana  observe  him.  At 
last  he  spoke ;  and  though  it  was  in 
a  tone  so  feeble  as  hardly  to  give  to 
his  words  an  articulate  sound,  she 
was  up  and  leaning  over  him,  and 
eager,  as  it  seemed,  to  catch  and 
comprehend  his  meaning  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Martha,"  whispered  the  dying 
man,  "  my  hour  is  at  hand.  I  am 
going!  Kaise  me  a  little  upon  the 
pUlow,  and  mmsten  my  lips.  I  must 
speak  to  the  boys  once  more.  There, 
that  will  do.  X^ow  a  drink— a  drink 
of  the  cordial,  and  then  go  and  send 
them  both  hither.*' 

The  woman  lifted  the  feeble  old 
man  as  a  nurse  raises  an  infant,  ar- 
ranged some  pillows  under  his  head 
and  shoulders  so  as  to  place  him  in  a 
half-recumbent  position,  put  a  little 
ether  to  his  lips  which  he  swallowed 
greedily,  and  quitted  the  apartment. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet  sounded  on  the  dark  staircase; 
and  the  chamber-door  being  opened, 
by  no  means  softly,  two  men,  well 


advanced  in  years,  approached  the 
bed-side. 

'*  You  are  come  at  last,"  said  the 
old  man,  speaking  in  a  more  audible 
tone  than  ne  had  been  able  to  com- 
mand while  his  nurse  was  near  him. 
"  I  have  looked  for  vou  all  day, 
knowinff  that  I  should  not  see  an- 
other ;  but  you  did  not  so  much  as 
look  in  to  satisfy  yourselves  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead." 

''  Well,"  replied  the  elder  of  the 
two,  ^^  now  that  we  are  here,  what 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  Very  little  with  you.  Will,"  was 
the  answer.  "  You  were  always  very 
dear  to  me— very— very — too  dear, 
I  am  afraid— too  dear  by  far ;  and  I 
love  you  still,  my  son;  oh.  He 
knoweth  how  tenderly !  You  have 
not  alwavs  been  a  good  boy  to 
others ;  tnat  is,  I  am  afraid  not ;  in- 
deed I  am  sure  you  have  not ;  but  to 
me  you  have  never  given  an  hour's 
pain,  except  once,  you  know  when! 
but  that  IS  all  over  now  —  and  — 
and " 

"  Now  do  hold  your  bother  I"  re- 
plied the  amiable  youth  of  sixty-two, 
to  whom  this  maudlin  rhapsoay  was 
addressed ;  "  we've  heard  all  that 
before;  a  hundred  times,  at  least. 
Let's  know  what  you  desire  besides ; 
and  be  quick  with  it,  will  you,  for  I 
don't  think  you've  much  time  to 
waste,  and  I'm  sure  I  have  none  I" 

"  Very  true.  Will  —  veary  true ! 
you  were  always  a  sensiUe  boy. 
Charles,  come  hither,"  continued  the 
old  man,  with  difficulty  raisinjB^  his 
skinny  hand  from  the  coverlM  on 
which  it  ky ;  "  Tve  a  word  to  say  to 
you !" 

"  Well,  fath^,"  answered  the  in- 
dividual thus,  addsessed,  ^'  what  is  it 
about?" 

^*  About  that,  you  know!"  ex- 
clauned  the  fiither.  *^It's  always 
in  my  mind — alwavs.  It  has  never 
been  out  of  it  since  nnt  you  told  it." 

'*  The  beast!"  muttered  the  elder 
brother,  though  scarcely  in  a  tone  to 
be  overheard. 

"  You'll  keep  your  promise,  won't 
you  ?  You'll  never  let  it  go  further  ? 
You'll  swear  this  now  —  now  that  I 
am  dying,  and  TU  hear  it  the  last 
thing  before  I  go?" 

''I. don't  like  sweating,  father," 
answered  Charles. 

"  But  you'll  promise,  Charles?— 
you'll  promise,  won*t  you  ?" 
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'^Mtyliap  I  may ;  that  ib,  if  youVe 
wt  diayed  any  trick  in  vour  will." 

"No,  no,  rve  plaved  no  trick  — 
noi  at  all — ^not  at  all  f  You  are  well 
worided  for — handsomely  provided 
ror.  Yod*ll  want  for  nothing — no- 
thin^as  long  as  you  liye! 

"The  devil  he  is!"  demanded 
William ;  "  and  so  all  your  fine 
dmngs  with  me  go  for  nothing! 
Well  done,  old  Hunks,  thafs  just 
like  yon  !* 

"  Hush,  Will,  hus*!  don't  speak 
flo  lood.  Put  your  ear  down  to  me, 
and  ril  whisper  something  to  you/* 

William  Home  pushra  his  hro- 
iher  aside,  and  leaned  his  ear  to  his 
fkthei^B  lips.  The  latter  said  some- 
thing at  which  the  former  smiled. 
Whereupon  William  drew  back 
again,  and  Charles,  at  his  fathei^s 
doire,  todc  his  place. 

**  Wrfl,  are  you  ready  to  swear?" 
demanded  the  old  man. 

•*  No,"  replied  Charles. 

**To  promise,  then — solemnly  to 
promise  before  God  and  your  dying 
Jktherr 

**  I  don*t  know.  You're  humbug- 
ffu^,  I  perceive — chousing,  diddling. 
&ut,  never  mind.  Til  behave  better 
to  you  dian  you  intend  to  behave  to 
me ;  so  here  goes.    I  do  promise." 

"That you  will  never  breathe  to 
liring  soul  a  syllable  about  that  f'^ 

"Never." 

"Nor  write  a  line,  nor  drop  a 
hint,  nor  give  a  sign  whereby  the 
f$et5  might  be  brought  to  li^ht?" 

«*  Tm  no  great  fist  at  writing,"  was 
the  answer;  "so  you  neednt  tor- 
ment yourself  on  that  head.  No, 
nor  on  any  other ;  for,  unless  it  be 
forced  out  of  me  by  his  aggravating 
ways,  or  I  speaK  in  my  sleep, 
or  something  else  that's  unnatural 
happen,  I'll  never  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  light.  So  die 
in  peace,  old  man." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  ancient  owner 
of  Butterly  Manor ;  and,  as  if  death 
and  life  had  been  equally  at  his  con- 
tool,  he  expired  without  a  ^roan. 
The  words  were  yet  upon  his  lips 
when  the  eye  became  fixed  and  glassy, 
thejaw  fell,  and  he  was  a  corpse. 

llie  amiable  sons  of  the  deceased 
cast  each  a  careless  glance  at  their 
dead  father,  and,  witnout  so  much 
88  removing  the  pillows  or  laying 
him  fiat  on  his  bed,  turned  away. 
Hv  breecbes  hung  over  a  sort  of 


clothes-horse  hard  by,  and  both 
made  a  spring  at  them.  William's 
was  the  lucky  clutch,  and  swinging 
them  round,  so  as  to  prevent  his  bro- 
ther from  catching  hold,  he  brought 
one  of  the  large  buttons  of  the  waist- 
band in  contact  with  Charles's  eye, 
and  for  the  moment  blinded  him. 
Never  was  opportunity  more  instan- 
taneously or  eagerly  embraced. 
While  the  hurt  man  stooped  and 
rubbed  his  eye,  and  twisted  round  his 
back  in  his  agony,  his  brother  had 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
the  vestment  and  abstracted  its  con- 
tents. There  were  eleven  golden 
guineas,  with  a  little  loose  silver, 
which  he  forthwith  transf(m%d  to  his 
own  pouch,  and  then  casting  ^e 
breeches  on  the  fioor,  he  demanded, 
with  a  sneer,  what  Charles  wanted 
^rith  them. 

"  You've  robbed  both  your  father 
and  me,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  bit- 
terly. "  You'd  take  his  veiy  skin  if 
you  thought  you  could  make  a  shil- 
ling by  it;  but  don't  come  it  too 
strong,  or  too  often.  I've  promised 
to  hold  my  tongue ;  but  remember, 
that  it's  only  if  I  a'nt  aggravated." 

"You  be  blessed!"  cried  William, 
laughing  contemptuously;  "I  don't 
care  that  for  you. '  And  be  snapped 
his  fingers.  "  You  daren't  speak  for 
your  own  sake,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Give  me  the  guineas  any  how," 
replied  Charles.  "  They're  mine,  I 
know  they  are,  for  I  have  seen  his 
will,  and  he  left  the  whole  of  his 
cash  to  me.  So  don't  come  to  rob 
me,  as  you've  robbed  him  often 
enough." 

All  this  and  more  passed  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  dead.  Both 
men  were  exasperated,  both  coarse, 
an4  results  more  hideous  than  a 
verbal  dispute  might  have  followed, 
had  not  their  wrangling  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
same  female  who  had  made  way  for 
them  when  their  father  called  them 
into  his  presence.  We  have  not  yet 
described  her,  and  it  is  right  that  we 
should, 

She  might  be  forty-five  years  of 
f^e,  or  more  or  less,  for  the  time  of 
lire  is  not  always  correctly  delineated 
by  the  wrinkles  that  are  marked  on 
the  human  countenance.  ^  She  was 
thin,  well-nigh  to  emaciation,^  with 
grizzled  hair,  and  an  expression  of 
face  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  ^m- 
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plete  prostration  of  spirit.  Grie^ 
perhaps  some  darker  passion,  was 
manifestly  gnawing  at  her  heart,  and 
the  very  tone  of  her  voice  told  of 
bitterness.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  she  came  as  a  messenger  of 
peace.  She  had  heard  the  loud 
speaking  of  the  disputants,  and  know- 
ing them  well,  perhaps  suspecting  the 
cause,  she  hastened  to  interpose  be- 
tween them.  Her  presence  nad  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  wrangle, 
whereupon,  turning,  her  gaze  to- 
wards the  bed,  she  saw  that  it  con- 
tained only  a  corpse.  A  loud  and 
piercing  cry  escapcKi  her.  She  threw 
nerself  upon  her  knees,  and  taking 
up  the  cold  hand  in  hers  covered  it 
with  kisses  and  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  father  I  my  father  I"  ex- 
claimed the  broken-hearted  woman, 
"why  have  you  sone  before  me? 
why  have  you  leu  me  alone  in  a 
world  like  this  to  carry  the  load  of 
my  shame  and  my  sorrow  ?" 

We  have  no.power  of  language  in 
which  to  describe  the  look  of  wither- 
ing scorn  which  the  elder  of  the  two 
coarse  men  cast  upon  the  woman.  It 
spoke  not  only  of  contempt,  but  of 
abhorrence — of  loathing  such  as  men 
involuntarily  feel  when  they  are 
brought  suddenly  into  contact  with 
a  dead  body  that  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. One  word,  however, 
and  only  one,  which  we  need  not 
pollute  our  pages  by  transcribing, 
escaped  him ;  having  uttered  which, 
he  walked  with  a  firm  step  out  of  the 
chamber.  Uis  brother  Charles  was 
not  so  bad.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the 
prostrate  woman,  and  would  have 
raised  her  up  if  she  had  permitted 
him ;  but  she  shrank  from  him  as  if 
there  had  been  contamination  in  his 
touch.  Whereupon,  he  also  retired. 
What  passed  afterwards  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  at  length.  The 
old  man  s  body  was  laid  decently  out 
and  deposited  in  a  plain  coffin  as 
soon  as  the  latter  could  be  got 
ready ;  and  on  the  third  day  after 
his  death  four  labouring  men  car- 
ried him  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
villaAe  churchyanl,  in  a  vault  be- 
neath which,  not  far  from  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  his 
sons  deposited  him.  Not  a  soul  ex- 
cept themselves  attended  the  funeral ; 
and  yet  old  Mr.  Home  had  been  much 
respected  in  his  day,  and  at  one  time 
^^•eryedly  so,  both  by  rich  and  poor. 


The  reading  of  a  will  is  seldom  an 
edifying  scene  to  be  present  at. 
Strong  and  true  must  have  been  the 
love  of  the  survivors  for  the  de- 
ceased if  at  that  moment  their  mean- 
est passions  fail  to  break  forth ;  and 
if  it  so  happen  that  Self  was  the  god 
of  their  idolatry  throughout,  then 
are  the  exhibitions  which  they  make 
of  their  own  baseness  revolting. 
Very  few  persons  collected  in  the 
parlour  at  Butterly  to  hear  the  last 
will  of  its  late  owner  explained.  The 
attorney  who  wrote  it,  though  he  had 
either  not  been  invited  or  failed  to 
attend  the  funeral,  was  there;  so 
were  the  bailiff  and  the  parish  clerk, 
they  having  signed  as  witnesses,  and 
being  requested  by  the  attorney  to 
verify  their  own  signatures,  but, 
except  these,  none  appeared,  save  the 
two  brothers  William  and  Charles, 
for  even  Martha,  their  sister,  stayed 
away — whether  because  she  had  lleen 
desired  to  do  so,  or  that  grief  inca- 
pacitated her  from  retaining  any  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  is  not  known. 

The  little  group  assembled  in  the 
parlour.  The  brothers  were  dressed 
in  deep  mouniing,  and  sat  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  fire-place.  The 
bailiff  and  parish  clerk,  the  former 
in  a  clean  smock-frock,  the  latter 
in  his  ordinary  week-da^  attire, 
took  possession  of  two  chairs  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  while  the 
attorney,  Mr.  John  Cooke,  of  Derby, 
placed  himself  beside  a  table  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
He  scarcely  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  brothers,  otherwise  he  could 
have  hardly  avoided  to  observe  that 
the  countenances  of  both  were  full 
of  meaning,  which  was  not  curi- 
osity, much  less  anxiety,  but  a  sort 
of  ill-suppressed  glee,  as  if  each  felt 
satisfied  that  he  was  about  to  achieve 
a  signal  triumph  over  the  otlier. 

"  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Cooke,  as  he  drew  a 
folded  paper  fix>m  his  pocket,  "that 
your  late  father,  after  making  his 
will,  directed  me,  in  your  hearing, 
to  take  charge  of  it;  and  that  you 
may  be  convmced  that  while  in  my 
keeping  no  liberty  has  been  taken 
with  it,  I  have  considered  it  riffht  to 
bring  these  good  men  here  to-aay  in 
order  that,  after  the  deed  has  been 
read,  they  may  vouch  as  well  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  statures  as 
for  the  unaltered  state  of  the  docu- 
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ment  in  regard  to  erasures,  or  blot- 
trnga,  or  so  forth." 

^eitber  William  nor  Charles  made 
IDT  reply,  except  b^  a  nod  and  a 
half-uttered  ejaculation.  And  they 
likewise  abstained,  not,  as  it  seemed, 
without  an  effort,  from  casting  more 
than  a  furtive  glance  one  upon  the 
other.  Mr.  Cooke,  accordingly,  pro* 
ceeded  to  read  the  will.  It  was,  in 
erery  respect,  a  just  and  a  wise  one. 
William,  the  elder  son,  was  declared 
heir  to  the  whole  of  bis  father*s 
landed  property,  as  well  as  to  the 
mansion-house,  the  furniture,  plate, 
cellar,  and  all  things  thereunto  be- 
longing. To  Charles  the  testator  be- 
queathed an  inn,  or  public-house,  in 
the  Tillage,  two  or  three  messuages  in 
the  town  of  Derby,  and  a  thousand 
pounds  wherewith  to  set  himself  up 
m  business,  should  he  desire  to  follow 
any  honourable  calling ;  while  Mar- 
tha, their  sister,  received  a  portion  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  with 
which  she  was  advised  to  withdraw 
ioto  some  distant  part  of  the  oountrv, 
and  to  cease,  after  her  father  should 
be  laid  in  his  graTC,  from  holding 
any  further  correspondence  with  her 
brothers.  Over  and  above  these,  a 
few  trifling  legacies  were  added,  such 
as  ten  pounds  to  the  bailiff,  as  much 
to  an  old  groom,  and  one  hundred  to 
Hr.  Cooke,  as  a  mark  of  the  testa- 
tor*8  esteem,  as  well  as  an  acknow- 
led^ent  of  his  kindness  in  under- 
takmg  to  act  with  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers  as  executor.  Finally, 
William  Home  was  declared  to  be 
his  father's  residuary  legatee.  "  And," 
observed  Mr.  Cooke,  laying  the  deed 
upon  the  table  and  looking  up,  *^as 
the  will  is  of  some  standing,  ana  your 
excellent  father  was  never  a  man  of 
much  expense,  I  dare  say  you  will 
find  when  the  accounts  come  to  be 
settled,  that  this  last  clause  is  not, 
as  &r  as  you  are  concerned,  the  least 
important.** 

lliere  was  a  brief  pause,  which  the 
two  brothers  at  length  interrupted 
by  requesting,  almost  simultaneously, 
that  Mr.  Cooke  would  read  aloud  the 
date  of  the  will.  He  did  so,  by  re- 
peating the  words  "done  and  exe- 
cuted by  me,  this  sixteenth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
fife." 

'*Tb«t*0  not  the  last  will  of  my 
^itber^**  exclaimed  Charles,  rising; 


"Tve  a  later  deed  here,  which  I 
shall  request  vou,  JMr.  Cooke,  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  if  you  find  it  all  correct, 
to  read  aloud." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  to  the 
table  and  handed  to  the  attorney  a 
will  bearing  date  some  dav  in  the 
month  of  August,  1745,  which  Mr. 
Cooke,  after  having  carefully  scruti- 
nised it,  pronounc^  to  be  perfectly 
regular  in  every  respect.  It  differed 
from  the  will  of  eleven  years  earlier 
only  in  these  r^pects,  that  while  the 
land  and  house  were  bequeathed  to 
William,  Charles  was  made  heir  to 
the  whole  of  his  father*s  movables, 
not  excepting  even  the  plate,  and 
wine,  and  furniture  of  Butterly; 
while,  after  the  payment  of  1000^ 
to  Martha,  every  shilling  of  the  de- 
ceased's personal  property  became 
his.  Moreover,  this  will,  like  the 
deed  of  173o,  was  witnessed  by  the 
deceased's  bailiff  and  the  parish 
clerk,  and  both,  having  the  docu- 
ment submitted  to  them,  declared 
that  the  signatures  were  authentic, 

"  Now  ril  trouble  you,  Mr.  Cooke, 
to  say,  as  a  lawver,  whether  my  bro- 
ther William  has  any  right  to  the 
money  which  he  took  out  of  my  fa- 
ther's pocket  the  day  of  his  death  P 
I  don't  know  how  much  there  was  of 
it,  for  he  never  shewed  me,  and  I 
knew  it  was  no  use  asking.  But  as 
I'm  the  residuaiy  legatee,  and  am 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  lus  personal 

Eroperty ,  I'm  not  going  to  be  choused 
y  him,  nor  by  any  one." 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  spite  of  the  surprise 
and  mortification  with  which  the 
production  of  this  second  will  affected 
nim,  was  still  master  of  himself,  and 
replied,  that  undoubtedly  all  the 
monies  found  in  the  house  would  be- 
come the  proi>erty  of  the  younser 
son  after  the  just  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased should  be  paid;  and  that 
Charles,  as  the  sole  executor,  was 
the  proper  party  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  them. 

Loua  and  scornful  was  the  lauffh 
with  which  William  received  the 
legal  judgment  of  the  attorney.  He 
did  not,  however,  rise  from  his  chair, 
nor  exhibit  any  other  sjrmptom  of 
annoyance;  but,  stretching  out  his 
legs  and  thrusting  both  hands  into 
his  pockets,  he  caused  the  coins 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  each  to 
jingle,  and  looking  contemptuously 
at  his  brother,  saic^— 
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"Do  you  hear 'em?" 

"Ye8,"  was  the  answer,  fiercely 
returned,  "  and  I'll  see  them,  too, 
ere  long." 

"Oh!  I  wish  you  may  get  it. 
Look  ye,  Mr.  Cooke,"  continued 
William,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  the  amiable  relatives  had  eyed 
each  other  with  looks  of  deadly 
hate,  "  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that.  You've  brought  your  will, 
Charles  has  produced  his,  and  now 
it*8  my  turn.  But  I  won't  do  as  he 
did.  I  don't  get  my  father  to  make 
a  surreptitious  will,  and  for  fear  any 
body  should  find  it  out,  carry  it  in 
my  pocket  wherever  I  ^.'  My 
father  knew  his  own  intentions  bet- 
ter than  any  body  else,  and  I  dare 
say  his  real  will — his  horn  fide  last 
testament — will  be  found  in  the 
bureau  up-stairs,  where  he  keeps 
the  rest  of  his  valuable  papers,  his 
title-deeds  and  so  forth.  And,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Cooke,  I  deliver  to  you 
this  key,  requesting  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  make  search 
yourself,  and  to  bring  down  the  deed, 
should  such  be  in  existence,  to  ns, 
who  will  abide  your  return  here  pa- 
tiently. Go  you,  however.  Brown," 
addressing  himself  to  the  bailiff,  "  go 
you  with  Mr.  Cooke,  and  help  him, 
and  see  that  he  examines  the  proper 
pigeon-hole,  and  does  so  carefully." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  which  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  William  Horne  produced 
upon  the  whole  of  the  individuals 
that  witnessed  it.  The  attorney,  as 
if  a  spell  were  upon  him,  rose,  took 
the  key  which  was  offered,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Browne  the  bailiff,  pro- 
ceeded np-stairs.  The  narish-clerk 
seemed  stupified,  while  Cnarles  conld 
only  gaze,  with  open  mouth  and  out- 
stretched eyes,  upon  his  brother. 
Not  a  word  escaped  him.  He  did  not 
so  much  as  change  a  muscle  of  his 
body,  but  stood  beside  the  table  to 
which  he  had  advanced,  facing  Wil- 
liam, who  met  his  gaze  with  a  look 
of  cool  and  cruel  triumph.  By  and  by 
the  parties  who  had  proceeded  on 
their  search  returned,  and  brought 
with  them,  sure  enouffh,  a  third  will. 
It  vras  of  much  later  date  than  either 
of  those  yet  produced,  and,  like  them, 
was  regular  m  all  its  details,  even  to 
the  signatures  of  the  same  identical 
witnesses.  But  here  the  similarity 
ended.  The  true  last  will  constituted 


William  Home  his  father's  sole  heir, 
residuary  legatee,  and  executor.  It 
bequeathed  to  him  lands,  maaaion, 
messuages,  money — every  thing,  in 
short,  except  the  public-luinae  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lane,  and  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  wherewith  his 
brother  Charles  was  recommended  to 
begin  business.  Of  Martha  no  men- 
tion whatever  was  made,  further  than 
that  the  old  man  commended  her  to 
the  protection  of  his  heir,  and  ad- 
tised  that  he  would  find  a  comfort- 
able boarding-house  for  her  some- 
where at  a  distance.  As  to  memoriids 
of  kindness  to  old  servuits  or  others, 
none  such  were  here;  and  yet  the 
document  was  perfect,  and  the  de- 
ceased's signature  thereto  firm  and 
legible.  And  so  it  vras  manifest  to 
all  who  listened  that  flaw  in  the  deed 
there  could  be  none. 

"  You've  done  it  well,  that's  cer- 
tain," exclaimed  Charles.  "  You've 
kept  up  the  game  to  the  last.  Well, 
look  to  yourself,  for,  by  the  sun 
above  our  heads,  I'll  have  my  rights, 
too,  otherwise  every  thing  will  come 
out,  and  then 

"  Do  your  worst,"  replied  William^ 
sternly.  "  And  in  the  meanwhile,  as 
vou  have  no  further  business  in  thia 
house,  make  yourself  scarce ;  and  go 
either  to  the  Three  Bells  or  to  tM 
devU,  and  one  hundred  pounds  shall 
be  paid  to  you  whenever  you  choose 
to  send  for  them." 

It  were  long  to  tell  in  detail  how 
the  members  of  this  singular  family 
deported  themselves  sulraequentlyto 
these  remarkable  transactions.  The 
heir  to  Butterly  Manor  took  possession 
of  his  inheritance ;  and  without  a 
moment's  delay,  or  the  manifestation 
of  the  slightest  compunction,  thrust 
forth  his  sister  Martha  to  the  world. 
It  came  out,  indeed,  upon  a  subse- 
quent investigation  into  the  matter^ 
that  she  did  not  wait  to  receive  a 
formal  dismission ;  but  making  np  a 
bundle  of  a  few  of  her  clothes,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  sent 
after  her  by  Brown  the  bailiff,  she 
quitted  the  house  on  the  evening  of 
her  father's  funeral;  and  travelled 
on  foot  to  Derby.  There  she  found 
for  herself  an  obscure  lodging,  where 
by  husbanding  her  small  resources 
she  managed,  during  some  months, 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  But 
her  small  stock  of  money  was  at 
length  exhausted;  and  her  apparel 
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iffcnt  monel  b^  morsel,  and  at  last 
her  bealtb,  wmch  had  been  miaer- 
able  from  the  first,  failed  her  quite, 
and  her  snfferinga  were  extreme.   In 
thia    emergency  she   sent  for  Mr. 
Cooke,  If  ho  mimstered  to  her  wants 
aa  fhr  as  he  was  able;  and  in  the 
end,  harmg,  without  consulting  her, 
made  repeated  applications,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  spoke  to  her  of  the 
wofrkhouse.    It  was  a  terrible  an- 
nouncement— it  was  a  word  of  fcar- 
f%il  omen.  She  was,  indeed,  so  broken 
down  on  the  occasion  of  his  referring 
to  it,  that,  even  without  such  a  pro- 
sped  before  her,  the  medical  man 
who  gratuitously  prescribed  for  her 
gKTe  It  as  his  opinion,  that  she  could 
not  last  many  days.    As  it  was,  she 
went  to  her  miserable  bed  immedi- 
ately Mr.  Cooke  left  her ;  and  when 
the  woman,  a  poor  neighbour,  that 
used  to  light  her  fire,  and  help  to 
get  her  up,  came  next  morning  to 
perform   her  accustomed  offices  of 
Parity,   Martha  Home  was  dead. 
Poor  wretch,  it  was  a  happ^  release 
for  her ;  and  if  she  did  receive  but  a 
pauperis  Aineral,  and  was  laid  in  a 
ehuraiyard  apart  from  that  where 
the  ashes  of  her  kindred  rei>08ed, 
what  was  she  the  worse  for  it,  or 
what  cared  either  of  those  on  whom 
nature  had  gtren  her  a  claim  fbr  more  ? 
Meanwhile,  Charles  findhig  that 
nothing  better  was  to  be  done,  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  amiable  re- 
lative, and  established  himself  in  the 
Three  BeUs.    Whether  he  did  well 
or  ill  there,  the  record  has  not  been 
preserved ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
became  as  abject  to  William,  as  we 
found  him  on  previous  occasions  to 
be  pugnacious  ;  and  that  he  derived 
the  same  benefits  from  the  assump- 
tk>n  of  this  new  manner  that  he  did 
Iran  the  old.    Though  he  stood  hat 
in  hand  to  open  the  gate  for  his 
brother  as  he  rode  through,  William 
never  condescended  to  notice  him; 
and  as  to  assistance,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  none  such  was  ever  ten- 
dered.   They  were  a  very  smgular 
pair  these  bad  men ;  and  both  were 
rqpuded  by  the  neighbourhood  with 
disfcvour. 

While  Charles  thus  conducted 
himself  in  the  public-house,  Wil- 
liam, always  mean,  and  selfish,  and 
lUmeilghbonrlr,  foil  more  and  more 
wto  habits  of  penuriousness  and  fo- 
lOcitf.    Be  maxxied,  indeed,  «nd, 


strange  to  say,  found  a  woman  of 
some  property  to  link  her  fate  with 
his;  but  neither  his  wedding,  nor 
the  accession  which  the  bride  brought 
to  his  means,  operated  anj  chanee 
for  the  better  on  his  disposition.  He 
never  had  a  good  word  to  say  of 
any  one,  nor  any  one  a  good  word 
to  say  of  him.  The  poor  he  oppressed 
and  persecuted  whenever  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  presented  itself. 
Never  shooting,  nor  even  coursing 
himself,  he  sued  for  penalties  against 
all  those  round  about  him,  who,  not 
being  duly  qualified,  kept  dogs,  or 
were  seen  with  guns  across  their 
shoulders.  The  orphans*  curse  and 
the  widows*  ban  attended  him  whi- 
thersoever he  went;  and  he  p(ud 
both  back  by  driving  them  away 
from  his  door  if  by  any  mistake,  or 
through  the  pressure  of  want,  they 
betook  themselves  thither  for  relief. 
In  like  manner  his  domestic  affairs, 
as  well  as  the  mana^ment  of  the 
&rm,  were  conducted  on  the  most 
niffeardly  principle.  He  dismissed 
allhis  domestic  servants  except  one 
old  housekeeper,  and  his  stabfe*men 
and  out-door  helpers  were  brought 
down  to  the  same  scale  of  unity.  He 
never  gave  employment  to  husband- 
men or  reapers,  unless  at  seed-time 
and  harvest.  He  kept  one  team  of 
wagon-horses,  with  a  wagoner  and 
his  mate  to  work  his  acres ;  though 
they  numbered  full  a  hundred.  Of 
course,  all  things  within  and  without 
the  mansion  fell  into  decay.  The 
fences  got  out  of  repair,  and  were 
not  mended.  Great  ^ps  might  be 
seen  in  the  hedge,  which  cut  off  the 
paddock  from  the  parish-road.  The 
gnarled  oaks  which  adorned  the 
broken  and  picturesque  space  of 
grass-land  that  fronted  the  house, 
cast  branches  to  the  ground  every 
gale  of  wind  that  blew ;  and  nobody 
took  the  trouble  to  gather  them  up. 
Rank  weeds  defiled  the  avenue  from 
one  extremity  to  another,  and  grew, 
and  withered,  and  put  forth  a  pesti- 
lential atmosphere,  up  to  the  very 
stone  slab  that  lay  before  the  porch. 
You  never  by  any  accident  saw  a 
substantial  volume  of  smoke  ascend 
from  one  of  the  chimneys ;  and  if 
you  wandered  round  to  the  back 
premises,  decay  and  neglect  were 
visible  in  every  thing;  from  the 
stable  doors,  that  for  lack  of  fasten- 
ioBs  shook  and  banged  in  every 
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breeze,  to  the  posts  and  rails  that 
surrounded  the  barn-yard,  and  rot- 
ted where  they  stood,  through  the 
absence  of  a  little  fresh  paint.  Never, 
in  short,  did  human  habitation,  or 
the  aspect  of  the  things  wherewith 
it  was  surrounded,  bear  clearer  testi- 
mony to  the  penurious  habits  of  an 
owner,  and  his  total  disregard  to 
comfort,  and  even  to  his  own  inter- 
ests; for  the  very  corn-stacks  took 
damage  as  often  as  the  rain  fell 
heavily;  because  the  thatch  where- 
with they  had  been  covered  proved 
insufficient,  and  therefore  melted 
away. 

A  man  addicted  to  such  tastes  and 
pursuits  as  these  soon  makes  ene- 
mies; and  William  Home  proved 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Indeed,  nobody  seemed  to  recollect 
the  time  when  it  was  otheni'ise ;  for 
their  earliest  reminiscences  described 
him  as  a  profligate  and  selfish  crea- 
ture, to  whom  more  maidens  in  the 
district,  and  especially  among  his  mo- 
ther s  domestics,  owed  their  shame, 
than  they  could  now  enumerate. 
His  father,  it  was  said,  had  been 
ever  indulgent  to  him.  An  elegant 
scholar  himself— accounted,  inched, 
one  of  the  best  classics  in  the  county 
— old  Mr.  Home  had  professed  an 
anxiety  to  cultivate  similar  tastes  in 
his  eldest  son ;  but  being,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happens  with  elegant  clas- 
sical scholars,  weak  of  purpose,  and 
guided  more  bv  the  heart  than  b}r  the 
head,  he  set  about  the  business  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  fail  of  en- , 
suring  a  defeat.  While  he  advised 
and  entreated  William  to  study  Ta- 
citus, and  spoke  to  him  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Horace  or  of  Pindar,  he  set 
him  up  ere  he  had  attained  his  ninth 
year  with  a  pon^ ;  and  could  never 
say  No,  when  his  darling  cried  for 
permission  to  ride.  Now  riding  is  a 
far  more  pleasant  exercise  to  a  child 
of  eight  years  old,  than  learning  the 
rules  of  Latin  syntax ;  and  so  Wil- 
liam and  his  pony  became  such  true 
and  constant  companions,  that  no 
room  was  left  in  the  boy*s  affections 
for  the  classic  muse. 

It  was  marvellous  to  witness  the 
ascendancy  which  that  coarse  and 
wilful  child  acquired  over  his  father. 
Every  demand  that  he  made  was  ac- 
ceded to ;  and  every  scraps  into 
which  he  got,  or  fault  which  he 
G^mnutted,  was  explained  away  or  ex- 


tenuated. By  and  by  vice  made  its 
appearance ;  and  the  father,  while  he 
lamented,  had  hardly  courage  enough 
to  reprove  it.  Thus  the  bojr  ctcw 
to  manhood,  in  the  habitual  moul^- 
ence  of  the  most  debasing  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities;  and  gradually  los- 
ing under  its  influence  the  small 
redeeming  quality  which  is  not  on- 
frequently  to  be  met  in  persons  pro- 
flifintte  only  in  a  degree,  we  mean,  in- 
difference to  the  cost  of  a  coveted 
good,  and  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
minbters  of  their  pleasures,  it  was 
said  of  this  man  that  he  vras  never 
known  to  do  a  generous  action  in  aJl 
his  life.  But  though  the  tide  of  nub- 
lic  opinion  ran  strong  against  him, 
and  nis  name  was  never  uttered 
except  with  some  accompaniment  of 
reproach  or  condemnation,  it  was 
not  till  some  little  time  subsequently 
to  the  old  man*s  decease  that  deeper 
and  darker  whispers  concerning  him 
began  to  grow  current. 

It  happened  once  upon  a  time, 
about  three  months  af^r  the  burial 
of  Martha,  that  Charles  Home  was 
taken  ill.  His  malady  was  a  dan- 
^rous  one,  and  he  became  exceed* 
mgly  alarmed ;  and  desired  one  day, 
amid  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  terror, 
that  Mr.  Cooke  the  attorney  mi^ht 
be  sent  for.  Mr.  Cooke,  anticipatmg 
that  some  testamentary  arrangements 
were  to  be  made,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons; and  at  the  sick  man's  desire 
sent  the  attendant  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  closed  the  door.  They  were 
a  good  while  there  closeted  together, 
though  what  passed  between  them 
did  not  transpire,  only  Mr.  Cooke, 
when  going  away  asain,  was  oyer- 
heard,  as  he  hem  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  ajar  to  say,  "  I  tell  you 
it  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  con- 
cealed. You  are  bound  to  state  all 
that  you  have  stated  to  me  to  a  ma- 
gistrate." What  that  all  was,  how- 
ever, nobody  found  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaimng,  for  Charles  Home 
recovered,  and  did  not  go  before  the 
magistrate;  and  as  to  the  mystery, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  continued  as 
dark  and  impenetrable  as  ever. 

No,  not  quite  so  impenetrable. 
Strange  and  norrible  tales  began  to 
be  circulated,  which  men  could  not 
trace  to  any  better  authority  than 
the  statements  of  their  neighbours, 
but  which  every  body  seemed  to  be- 
lieve.   The  few  that  had  heretofore 
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greeted  Mr.  WiUiam  Home  at  pa- 
rish meetings  or  market,  now  seemed 
as  if  it  were  their  wish  to  shun  him. 
Kg  more  beggars  came  to  his  door, 
and  his  sproom  at  a  short  notice  left 
him.  w.  William  Home  was  not 
so  blind  but  that  he  noticed  this 
change  in  the  general  manner  to- 
wards him,  and  he  deeply  resented 
it.  If  he  had  been  harsh  before,  he 
was  tenfold  more  harsh  now;  and 
entered,  as  it  were,  upon  a  crusade 
against  all  poachers.  So  passed  se- 
yeral  years,  till  Christmas  1 758,  when 
one  James  Roe,  a  tenant-fimner  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  Butterly,  commit- 
ted a  slight  trespiss  by  following  a 
haze,  of  which  his  greyhounds  were 
in  chase,  across  the  march-line,  and 
killing  her  on  Home*s  land.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  packing  up  the  game 
when  Home,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing behind  a  hedge,  advanced  to  the 
spot.  Boe  was  not  alone.  A  good 
many  of  his  friends  were  spending 
the  day  with  him ;  and  the  weather 
being  open,  they  had  got  up  a  sort 
of  match  with  ue  greyhounds;  but 
Home  cared  little  for  that  They 
had  trespassed  on  his  land,  at  least 
Boe  had,  for  all  the  rest  were  halted 
just  beyond  his  land-mark ;  and  he 
attacked  the  delinquent  with  such  a 
Tolley  of  abuse  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  upon  all  who  might 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure.  A  violent  altercation  en- 
sued, durinfi"  which  Roe  let  fall  the 
ezpreasion,  tnat  '*  he  had  better  keep 
a  quiet  tongue,  for  he  was  well 
known  to  be  an  incestuous  old  black- 
guard.*" 

The  face  of  the  old  man  became 
tivid,  but  he  did  not  quail  an  inch. 
On  Uie  contrary,  he  doubled  his  fist, 
shook  it  in  Roe*B  face,  and  told  him 
that  he  should  repent  it. 

William  Home  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  caused  proceedings  to  be 
institated  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
of  Exeter  against  James  Roe  for 
defkmation ;  and  the  latter  being  un- 
able either  to  deny  what  he  had 
spoken,  or  to  bring  evidence  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  charee,  was  cast  in 
damages  and  costs,  and  obliged  to  do 
penance  in  public 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Home,  whe- 
ther yielding  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  or  becoming  himself 
alarmed  at  certain  hints  which  were 
dropped  in  his  presence,  by  many 
VOL.  TXTin*  sp«  cxcm. 


who  frequented  his  house,  had  gone 
to  a  magistrate.  That  gentleman, 
as  it  came  out  in  course  of  time, 
cautioned  the  defendant  to  say  no- 
thing farther,  representing  that  the 
occurrence  had  long  passed,  that  it 
was  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and 
that  no  good  could  arise  out  of  a 
public  disclosure  to  any  one.  Charles 
was  accordingly  silenced  for  a  time. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  become  ac<^ 
quainted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
quarrel  between  his  brother  and  Mr. 
Boe,  than  he  went  before  a  second  ma- 
gistrate, to  whom  he  made  the  same 
statement  which  he  had  done  to  the 
first,  and  who,  as  it  afterwards  appear- 
ed, proved  to  be,  like  his  brother-mnc- 
tionary,  very  reluctant  to  move  in 
the  matter.  This  ^ntleman  was  not, 
however,  so  cautious  as  the  other; 
for  in  the  course  of  conversation 
somewhere,  he  made  disclosures 
which  soon  took  wind,  and  were  car- 
ried, as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  very  man  to  whom  the  avowal  was 
likely  to  be  acceptable.  James  Roe 
still  writhed  under  the  infliction  of  a 
fresh  wound ;  and  believing  that  the 
opportunity  was  presented  of  getting 
his  revenge,  he  hastened  to  taxe  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Roe  went  first  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  told  him  all  that  Charles 
Home  had  communicated  to  him  five 
years  previously.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  White,  the  last  of  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  Charles  had  de- 
sired to  make  a  deposition ;  and  hav- 
ing extracted  from  him  a  full  avowal 
of  all  that  had  occurred  between  him 
and  the  younger  of  the  two  Homes, 
they  took  their  measures  accordingly. 
It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Cooke,  that,  be 
the  cause  what  it  might,  the  magis- 
trates of  Derbyshire  were  reluctant 
to  mterfere  in  the  matter.  He  there- 
fore advised  Mr.  Boe,  if  he  were 
determined  to  pursue  the  case,  to  go 
and  make  his  deposition  before  some 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, and  to  get  from  him  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  Charles 
Home,  which  none  of  the  justices 
could  refuse  to  back,  and  which  must 
lead  to  the  apprehension,  and  conse- 
quent examination  in  full,  of  the 
man  on  whose  testimony  the  ques- 
tion assumed  to  be  at  issue  depended. 
This  was  done  accordingly;  and 
Charles  Home  being  arrested,  was 
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ocmyeyed  to  the  magiftratet.  The 
maffistratey  kowever,  who  had  given 
authority  to  the  warrant,  had  a  cus- 
tom of  attending  to  public  business 
only  one  da^  in  the  week ;  and  the 
prisoner  having  been  brought  up  on 
a  Wednesday  (Tuesday  being  his 
justice  day),  directions  were  given 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  and  that  on  the  following  Tues- 
day the  case  would  be  entered  into. 

It  was  impossible  that  proceedings 
such  as  these  could  be  kept  secret. 
Far  and  near  the  tidings  ran,  reach- 
ing among  others  the  party  most 
deeply  concerned  in  them.  For  the 
first  time  after  a  lapse  of  eleven 
years  and  more,  William  Home  sent 
for  his  brother.  Charles  obeyed  the 
summons;  and  a  coUoqu;^  ensued, 
which,  were  it  not  authenticated  be- 
yond the  power  of  contradiction,  no 
one  woula  credit.  It  all  came  out 
after  the  catastrophe,  that  after  his 
arguments  had  failed  to  lead  his  bro- 
ther into  an  act  of  perjury,  Wil- 
liam Home  refused  to  give  Charles 
five  pounds  wherevrith  to  escape  from 
the  countrv.  **  I  told  him,**  said  the 
brother,  when  questioned,  **  that  if  I 

?oke  at  all,  I  must  speak  the  trath. 
shewed  him  that  there  was  an  im- 
pulse upon  me  which  I  was  unable 
to  resist;  but  I  added,  *  There's  a 
ship  in  Liver^l  about  to  sail  for 
America,  and  if  you*ll  give  me  five 
pounds  to  carry  me  so  fir,  I'll  go  on 
Doard  of  her,  and  you  shall  never 
hear  of  me  more.*  Would  he  do  it  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  him*  He  tdd  roe  he 
wouldn't  give  five  pounds  to  save  my 
worthless  lifb ;  and  that  I  might  go 
and  hang  myself.  I  did  go,  but  I 
didn't  hang  myself." 

Charles  Home,  strange  to  say,  was 
not  called  ujs  as  he  expected  to  be, 
even  on  the  Tuesday.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  county  seemed  to  have 
oome  to  an  arrangement  amons  them- 
selves that  so  horrible  a  case,  if  inves- 
tigated at  all,  should  not  be  investi- 
gated by  them ;  but  there  are  crimes 
so  heinous,  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
could  not  go  without  their  punish- 
ment, be  the  circumstances  of  the 
guilty  ever  so  fiivourable  to  escape. 
Another  Nottinghamshire  justice  was 
applied  to,  who  granted  a  warrant 
agamst  William  Home  himself;  and 
the  same  being  countersigned,  its 
execution  was  intrasted  to  the  con- 
stable of  Annesley,  who  choee  James 


Boe  to  be  his  assistant  We  need 
•careely  stop  to  obaerve,  that  this 
selection  was  not  made  without  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  object  of 
it ;  inieed,  Roe  appeared  to  have  im- 
bibed such  a  deadly  hatred  for  Home, 
that  on  nothing  less  than  the  blood 
of  his  enemy  could  it  be  appeased ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  tnat  he 
pressed  the  l^al  {nroceedin^  for- 
ward  with  a  vigour  and  pertinacity 
which  overcame  all  difficulties. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  a  day  in  the  middle  <tf  March,  the 
constable  and  his  assistant  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Butterly  Manor.  They 
were  peremptorily  refused  admit- 
tance; whereupon  the  constable, 
leaving  Boe,  with  two  stout  fdlows 
that  attended  him,  to  guard  the  house, 
retired  for  the  night,  and  retamed 
iunun  at  an  early  hour  next  morning. 
The  groom,  looking  from  a  casement 
above  the  porch,  assured  the  party, 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  that  ms 
master  was  not  within;  but  they 
would  not  believe  him.  They  threat- 
ened to  make  good  their  entrance  by 
force ;  whereupon  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  nouse  searched  from 
garret  to  cellars,  but  without  effect. 
The  constable  enressed  an  opinion 
that  the  bird  was  flown,  and  proposed 
to  withdraw ;  but  Roe,  as  if  his 
spirit,  in  some  previous  state  of  ex- 
istence, had  animated  the  body  of  a 
bloodhound,  insisted  that  he  smelt 
hhn— that  he  was  not  far  off.  Th^ 
instituted  a  second  search,  and  ol>- 
served  in  one  of  the  rooms  through 
which  they  had  previously  passed  a 
huge  oak  chest. 

^  What  does  that  contain  F**  said 
Boe  to  Home's  wife,  who  attended 
them. 

**  Only  the  household  linen,**  re- 
plied she ;  **  shirts,  tabledothes,  and 
suchlike." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  what  they're 
made  of,"  rejoined  the  pertinacious 
man-hunter. 

The  woman  objected,  pleading  va- 
rious exeuses,  and  the  constable 
seemed  disposed  to  coincide  with  her ; 
but  Roe  was  resolute. 

*^  Come,  let's  lift  the  lid  at  any 
rate.  No  great  harm  can  be  done  by 
that." 

He  did  lift  the  lid,  and  up  sprang, 
bald-headed— for  his  wig  had  been 
laid  aside— trembling  and  pale,  the 
object  of  their  inquiryi  dressed  in  an 
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old  robe^'0hambr€.  He  did  not 
««it  to  \^  intem^gated ;  he  made  no 
demand  aa  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
tnuion ;  bnt  cried,  in  a  bifcter,  tone, — 

**  It  *s  a  sad  thing  to  hanff  me ;  for 
my  brother  Charles  is  as  oad  as  X, 
and  he  ean*t  hang  me  without  bang* 
inghimaelfr* 

To  secure  the  prisoner  and  carry 
him  before  the  magistrate,  and  to 
convey  him  thence  to  the  gaol  of 
Nottingham,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
take  h»  trial  at  the  approachwg 
asnses,  was  the  work  of  a  ww  hours. 
He  did  bis  best  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  and,  obtaining  a  judge*8  war- 
rant, was  rmnoYcd  to  London,  where 
the  naiare  of  his  offence,  or  snnposed 
offence,  was  strictly  iuTCStigatea;  but 
no  bail  was  granted,  neither  was  he 
permitted  to  traverse.  When  the 
next  eaol  delivery  came  round,  he 
was  pCaccd  at  the  bar  on  a  most 
hideons  chari^e,  namely,  the  murder 
of  bta  own  child,  the  child  being  the 
fruit  of  an  incestuous  intercourse 
between  him  and  his  sister. 

The  particulars  of  the  trial  may 
be  ascertained  by  all  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  criminal  court  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham ;  but  we  cannot  pretend 
to  give  them.  Our  purpose  is  suffi- 
ciently served  when  we  state,  that 
tbe  birth  of  the  child  took  place  at  a 
period  so  remote  as  1724 ;  that  Wil- 
liam Home  was  then  forty-one  years 
of  agei  his  wretched  sister  barely 
nineteen;  and  that  the  living  evi- 
dence  of  their  guilt  was  disposed  of 
in  a  manner  to  which  the  mother 


was  no  party,  and  of  which  she  knew 
nothing  till  some  time  afterwards. 
On  the  third  day  from  the  birth-* 
which  took  place  in  Butterly,  where 
his  daoffbter  and  both  his  sons  resided 
with  oM  Mr.  Home,  their  mother 
having  been  for  several  years  dead-^ 
William  sought  out  Charles,  and  told 
him  that,  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  it 
was  abeolately  necessary  that  they 
should  take  a  ride  together.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Charles's  statement,  he  did 
not  entertain  the  most  remote  idea  of 
the  pnrpoae  that  was  intended,  till 
his  brother  came  to  him  in  the  stable, 
bearing  an  infant  in  his  arms,  well 
and  wwmly  clad,  which  he  thrust  into 
a  long  linen  bag ;  that  William  then 
saddled  two  bants  and  led  them  out, 
and  that,  carrying  the  seek  by  turns, 
they  rode  five  goca  miles  to  Annesley 
in  Nottjn^banpbixe,     WJien  th^ 


drewneiffthei 
and  asking  Charles  whether  ttie  brat 
were  still  alive,  and  receiving  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  he  took  it 
out  of  his  brother's  arms,  enclosed  in 
the  bag  as  it  was,  and  walked  away 
with  it.  Charles  waited  some  time, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
other,  and,  at  last,  William  rejoined 
him ;  but  there  was  neither  child  nor 
bag  in  his  hand.  Being  questioned 
as  to  what  he  had  done  with  them, 
he  said  that  he  had  made  a  present 
of  both  to  Mr.  Chaworth  of  Annes- 
ley,  and  that  the  servants  of  that 
gentleman  would  find  more  than 
uiey  barffained  for  snug  under  a  hay- 
stack, when  they  came  in  the  mom« 
ing  to  fodder  the  cattle.  Ko  more 
passed  between  the  brothers  at  that 
time.  They  rode  home,  put  up  the 
horses  without  attracting  attention, 
went  to  bed,  and  heard,  next  day, 
that  a  dead  child  had  been  discovered, 
enclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  exactly  where 
William  had  stated  that  Mr.  Cha- 
worth's  people  would  find  one.  It 
would  appear  that  the  coroners  of 
those  days  had  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Wakley  among  them,  for  there 
is  no  record  that  any  inquest  was 
held  upon  the  babe,  or  that  inquiries 
conoeming  it  were  pushed  with  dili- 
pence.  Hadthecontrary  been  the  case. 
It  seems  next  to  impossible  that  the 
truth  should  not  have  come  to  light 
at  the  moment.  Nevertheless,  as  if 
the  tmth  of  the  saying  which  affirms 
that  murder  wUl  out  must,  even  in  so 
curious  an  instance,  be  confirmed,  the 
people  who  made  the  discovery  in 
1724  were  all  alive  to  tell  about  it  in 
1769;  and  they  corroborated  the 
statement  of  the  principal  witness,  in 
regard  to  the  tune  of  findii^  the 
Ixray,  and  its  dress  and  condition,  in 
every  particular.  On  this  evidence, 
William  Home  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to 
carry  the  sentence  of  death  into  ex- 
ecntum  against  murderers  on  the  day 
after  that  on  which  it  had  been  pro- 
nounced; and,  through  a  humane 
desire  of  allowing  the  criminal  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  make  his 
peace  with  Heaven,  the  judges  usually 
contrived  to  bring  on  sued  cases  on 
a  Saturday,  so  that  Sunday,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  a  dies  non^ 
might  be  granted  to  the  condemned 
as  a  season  of  preparation.  In  pur- 
aiumee  of  this  custom.  Home,  having 
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been  tried  on  Saturday  the  10th,  was 
doomed  to  die  on  Monday  the  12th. 
But,  being  an  old  man—seven^-four 
years  of  age — and  descended  n*om  a 
respectable  family,  and  his  case  being 
a  peculiarly  horrible  one,  certain 
humane  persons  of  weight  in  the 
neighbourhood  exerted  themselves  to 
procure  for  him  a  reprieve,  and  they 
succeeded.  ^*  It  was  too  short .  a 
time,"  so  ran  their  petition, "  for  such 
an  old  sinner  to  search  his  heart;" 
and  the  judge,  agreeing  with  them  ui 
the  opinion,  a  respite  of  the  sentence 
for  a  month  was  granted.  The  old 
sinner  used  his  reprieve,  not  in  any 
endeavour  to  make  his  peace  with 
God  or  man,  but  to  weary  the  go- 
vernment with  applications  for  par- 
don. He  exhibited,  in  making  tnese 
efforts,  the  same  selfish  and  dastardly 
spirit  which  had  animated  him 
throughout  his  career  of  crime.  He 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  suffer- 
ing for  an  offence  committed  so  long 
ago,  and  accused  his  brother  of  being 
not  only  a  participator  in  the  offence, 
but  the  party  by  whom  its  com- 
mission had  been  suggested.  Strange 
to  say,  his  petitions,  unworthily  ex- 
pressed as  they  were,  prevailed  so 
far,  that  a  second  reprieve  during 
pleasure  reached  him ;  but  the  sen- 
tence was  not  commuted.  On  the 
contrary,  Justice  appeared,  at  last,  to 
awake  from  a  trance,  and  the  order 
for  his  execution  reached  Notting- 
ham. He  was  overwhelmed  with 
despair.  He  complained  that  griev- 
ous wrong  had  been  done  him ;  yet, 
during  the  night  previous  to  his  ex- 
ecution, he  acknowledged  that  the 
blood  of  other  poor  victims  besides  that 
of  the  infant  lay  upon  his  head :  one,  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered because  she  was  with  child  by 
him;  the  other,  a  labouring  man, 
whose  arm  he  had  broken  with  a 
blow  of  a  hedge -stake,  and  who, 
being  in  delicate  health,  never  re- 
covered the  injury. 

Such  was  the  man  and  his  career. 
The  fate  of  the  frail  partner  in  the 
most  heinous  of  his  moral  offences 
was  very  different.  Slowly  she  re- 
covered after  her  confinement,  for 
thoueh  they  concealed  from  her  that 
her  cnild  was  dead,  she  yearned  with 
a  mother's  instinctive  fondness  to 
have  the  babe  near  her,  and  pined 
and  fretted  when  assured  that  this 
was  impossible.  Strange  to  say,  like- 
yi\9^  the  &Qt  of  her  confinement 


never  reached  her  father's  ears  till 
some  time  afterwards,  nor  got  bruited 
about  the  neighbourhood,  except  as 
some  horrid  suspicion  is  taken  up  and 
circulated.  The  woman  who  had 
nursed  her  when  an  infant  was  still 
in  the  family,  and  the  wretched  cul- 
prit, having  opened  her  griefs  to  her, 
found  a  generous  and  a  true  heart  to 
lean  upon.  That  old  and  attached 
menial  contrived  matters  with  such 
exceeding  skill,  that  for  several 
months  Martha  kept  her  chamber, 
under  the  plea  of  some  ordinary  ill' 
ness,  and  received,  in  her  hour  of 
trial,  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  who, 
being  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
intr^uced  into  the  house  blindfolded 
and  at  night,  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  say  on  whom  she  had  at- 
tended. The  same  faithful  creature 
agreed  to  intrust  the  infant  to  the 
brothers,  on  the  assurance  that  they 
would  carry  it  to  a  place  of  safety; 
and  when,  on  the  following  day,  the 
rumt)ur  of  what  had  actually  occurred 
reached  her,  she  retained  self-posses- 
sion enough  not  to  betray  the  feelings 
which  it  ^led  up.  From  that  time 
forth,  however,  sne  could  never  bear 
to  look  upon  the  doubly-unnatural 
father ;  and  so,  after  abiding  by  her 
charge  till  she  was  able  to  go  abroad 
again,  she  quitted  Mr.  Home's  ser- 
vice, and  was  never  heard  of  in  that 
part  of  the  country  again. 

Unhappy  Martha!  For  her  all 
peace,  all  self-respect  were  forfeited 
for  ever.  She  did  not  go  mad,  but 
she  moved  about  the  house  like  a 
broken-hearted  thing,  nor  ever  ex- 
hibited the  slightest  sign  of  reviving 
interest  in  any  thing,  tUl  her  father 
sent  for  her  one  day  into  his  study, 
and  informed  her  that  he  knew  all. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  old  man's 
gentleness.  He  laid  his  guilty  daugh- 
ter's head  upon  his  woufder  and 
wept  like  a  child;  and  when  she 
mustered  courage  to  ask  him  how  he 
effected  the  discovery,  he  told  her 
that  Charles  had,  in  consequence  of 
some  quarrel  with  his  brother,  made 
him  aware  of  all  the  circumstances. 
"  But  what  can  I  do,  Martha  P  We 
cannot  recall  the  past,  and  to  expose 
it  would  only  bring  disgrace  and 
ruin  upon  us  all ;  so  I  have  exacted 
a  promise  from  both  of  them  that 
they  will  dismiss  the  subject  from 
then:  memories,  and  you,  my  poor 
child,  must  endeavour  to  do  the 
eame.'*    Oh,  who  can  tell  what  that 
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cnilty  and  heart-broken  woman  may 
HaTC  felt,  when  these  words  of  mercy 
and  of  a  parentis  love  fell  upon  her 
ears !  She  did  not  promise  to  forget, 
UuU  she  ooald  never  undertake  to  do ; 
bat  she  pledged  her  word  to  make 
no  inquiry  after  the  child;  and 
frightful  as  the  stm^le  often  was  to 
keep  it,  she  made  it  triumphantly, . 
and  the  promise  was  kept. 

From  that  time  forth  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ilome  family,  the  father 
alone  excepted,  hated  oue  another 
with  a  dcsuUy  hatred.    The  feeling 
of  Martha  towards  her  brothers  was, 
to  be  sure,  loathing  and  terror  rather 
than  hatred ;  but  William  hated  her, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing it,  wliiLst  Charles,  treating  her 
whh  n^lect,  but  seldom  with  un- 
kindness^    tnmed   all    his    rancour 
aeainst  William.    And  so,  for  a  snace 
of  three-and-twcnty  years,  their  days 
were  passed,  in  a  sort  of  companion- 
ship which  we  can  liken  to  nothing 
more  nearly  than  that  of  doomed 
spirits  in  the  place  of  their  torment ; 
for  they  either  could  not  or  did  not 
&11  npon  the  obvious  expedient  of  a 
separation,  but  dwelt  tc^ther  under 
the  same  roof^  perpetual  blisters  and 
thorns  one  to  another.    At  last,  the 
patriarch,  after  far  passing  the  age  of 
man,  died ;  and  Martha,  who  had 
nnraed  him  through  a  long  illness, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  lick  the  dust 
from  hn  shoes,  was  thrown,  throueh 
the  imbecile  deceit  of  a  three-fold 
will,  penniless  upon  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  this 
man  in  guilt  seems  to  bear  out  in  a 
veiT  remarkable  degree  the  theory 
which,  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
pi4)er,  we  ventured  to  propound, 
namely,  that  though  crime  be  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  moral  evil, 
and  in  itself  not  unfrequently  less 
deserving  of  reprobation,  it  is  the 
sure  result,  in  every  instance,  of  the 
absence  of  those  powers  of  self-con- 
trol, which  are  not  to  be  acquired 
except  from  long  practice,  and  the 
negation  by  the  individual  to  him- 
self of  many  an  object,  in  itself  harm- 
less, of  which  he  may  experience  the 
desue  to  become  possessed.  Grimes 
— and  great  crimes,  too— are  some- 
times committed  without  premedita- 
tion; and  when  they  so  befal,  we 
pity  the  criminals — who,  indeed,  are 
jnst  objects  of  our  comnassion— to 
the  full  as  much  as  we  blame  them. 
Tet,  even  in  such  cues,  the  careful 


inquirer  will  never  fail  of  tracing 
back  the  particular  act  to  some  habit 
of  self-indulgence,  which,  though 
overlooked  by  the  world,  has  long 
existed,  and  ^ven  a  bias  to  the  whole 
character  ot  the  criminal.  Among 
these,  moreover,  there  is  none  which 
so  surely  extinguishes,  in  the  end,  all 
perception  of  moral  right  as  the  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  the  impulses  of 
one,  not  unnatural,  propensity.  And 
if  this  debasing  passion  be  suffered  in 
early  life  to  gain  the  ascendancy, 
there  is  an  end  to  both  the  power 
and  the  will  in  its  victim  to  cultivate 
either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
faculties  which  Nature  may  have  be- 
stowed upon  him.  William  Home, 
for  example,  appears  to  have  been  a 
child  of  slow  parts,  coarse  tastes,  and  of 
a  disposition,  contradictory  and  wilful. 
A  weak,  though  learned  father,  in- 
stead of  observing  this,  and  adapting 
the  manner  of  the  boy*s  culture  to 
the  soil  on  which  he  had  to  work, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  calling  into  existence 
of  tastes  which  had  neither  seed  nor 
germ  in  his  son's  constitution.  The 
task  was,  of  course,  difficult,  and  the 
labour  to  both  parties  great,  which 
the  injudicious  father  endeavoured 
to  lighten  by  over-indulgence  out  of 
the  school-room ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  his  pleasures  be- 
came the  business  of  the  youth's  life, 
his  studies  a  penance,  from  which  he 
seized  every  opportunity  of  escaping. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  different 
course  had  been  pursued,  and  that 
the  father,  seeing  whither  the  na- 
tural temperament  of  the  son  tended, 
had  encouraged  him  to  devote  his 
mind  to  out-of-door  pursuits;  the 
voung  man  would  have  probably 
been  what  is  called  wild,  in  any 
event,  but  the  good  farmer  and  keen 
sportsman  never  could  have  com- 
mitted such  crimes  as  those  for 
which,  on  his  seventy-fourth  birth- 
day, William  Home  suffered.  For 
liMrtinism,  though  it  vitiate  the 
tastes  and  unfit  its  victim  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful, rarely,  till  it  outruns  all  boun^, 
associates  itself  with  cmelty  and  a 
disregard  of  human  life.  When  it 
becomes  the  great  master-passion  in 
the  man,  however,  there  is  no  telling 
into  what  atrocities  it  will  lead  him, 
and  this  the  case  of  William  Home 
has,  we  conceive,  very  sufficiently 
attested, 
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We  believe  that  public  attention  in 
England  is  gradually  turning  to 
mibtary  affairs.  Time  is  wearinff 
away  the  fatal  prejudices  which  led 
to  so  many  disasters,  and  made  even 
unconquered  soldiers  purchase  ulti- 
mate triiunphs  at  so  vast  an  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure.  We  are  be- 
pnning  to  perceive  the  folly  of  term- 
mg  ourselves  a  naval  and  commercial 
people  independent  of  military  forces ; 
and  are,  by  degrees,  rather  ashamed 
of  the  fantastic  ajpprehension,  which 
even  in  modern  times  made  us  jea- 
lous of  a  British  army,  and  made  us 
look  upon  sons,  brothers,  country- 
men, as  constitutionally  dangerous 
the  moment  they  were  arrayed  in 
their  sovereign's  uniform :  a  reputa- 
tion for  exalted  patriotism  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy  is  no  longer 
acquired  by  simply  libelling  tne 
army.  The  progress  of  science  has  nar* 
rowed  the  Channel,  reduced  mighty 
oceans  to  comparativclv  small  di- 
mensions, brought  our  snores  within 
the  reach  of  hostile  arras,  and  exposed 
our  colonies,  scattered  over  the  wide 
surface  of  the  slobe,  to  attacks,  against 
which  naval  lorces  can  prove  no  per- 
manent security.  And  Uiough  Uie 
power  of  steam,  which  is  enecting 
these  great  changes,  augments  the 
naval  advantages  we  alr^y  possess, 
by  adding  to  our  superiority  as  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  the  superior  skill 
and  energy  our  people  have  evinced 
as  engineers;  yet  it  seems  now  ad- 
mitted, that  no  coast  can  be  pro- 
tected against  armaments  conveyed 
by  steam-vessels,  unless  by  land 
forces  readj^  to  meet  the  assailants  on 
shore.  This  important  truth  is  gra- 
dually making  its  way  in  public  con- 
viction, and  calling  attention  to  mili- 
tary affairs. 

The  perfect  workinj^  of  the  g[Ovem- 
ment  machinexy,  which  in  civilised 
states  permits  the  rulers  of  nations 
to  bring  the  whole  force  of  empires 
into  the  field,  together  with  the  im« 
proved  system  of  military  diocipline 
and  organisation,  which  renders 
armies  more  compact  and  moremov- 
«ble  than  in  former  times,  have  tw 


dered  the  operations  of  offensive 
warfare  infimtely  more  formidable 
than  the  mere  unsupported  inroads 
of  former  periods  could  be  consi- 
dered. Agiunst  the  dangers  resulting 
from  such  a  state  of  tnmgs  we  are 
naturally  bound  to  be  prepared ;  we 
owe  this  to  our  own  security,  and  to 
the  high  station  we  hold  at  the  head 
of  civilisation.  We  entertain  no 
hostile  feelings  against  other  nations, 
we  seek  for  no  i^ditional  possession. 
The  sun  never  sets  upon  our  empire ; 
a  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  peo- 
ple live  beneath  our  sway;  and 
what  acquisition  made  by  war  could 
possibly  equal  the  additional  power, 
elory,  and  force,  certain  to  be  gained 
by  every  step  of  progress  and  im- 
provement made  m  peaceful  times 
by  an  empire  of  such  boundless 
extent  and  resources  ?  Our  conduct 
in  peace  and  in  war — and  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  in  opposition  to 
so  many  libels  foreign  and  domestic 
— has  ever  been  fair,  frank,  generous, 
and  upright,  an  example  to  the  na- 
tions of  tne  earth.  The  enlightened 
and  the  dispassionate  in  both  hemi- 
spheres will,  we  have  no  doubt,  give 
us  full  credit  for  such  conduct,  but 
nations  are  not  always  ruled  by  ab- 
solute wisdom;  and  great  as  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made,  to  live  upon 
friendly  terms  with  France  and 
America,  it  would  be  utter  folly  to 
disguise  from  ourselves  the  enmity 
entertained  against  us  by  the  low 
democracy  of  both  countries:  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  break  into 
open  hostility  the  moment  those  par- 
ties acquire  ascendancy  either  at 
Washington  or  in  Paris. 

As  the  zealoos  advocates  of  peace, 
we  recommend  readiness  for  war; 
for  the  most  violent  agmssors  will 
pause  before  they  asaul  the  bold 
and  the  well  prepared.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  so  much  en- 
courages an  enemy  as  the  efforts  of 
domestic  parties  striving  to  crush  the 
martial  spirit  of  a  people,  and  weaken 
the  military  efforts  of  the  state  under 
the  plea  of  economy;  at  the  same 
Un%  that  they  vilify  th«  condocl  ot 
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CTvemment  tDw«rd8  other  naiioiis ; 
thm  giTinff  hostile  powers,  though 
treated  with  the  greatest  fidrness  and 
generosity,  a  plea  to  ezdte  animosity 
against  ns  even  on  the  strength  of 
our  own  words.  History  has  snffi- 
cieiitly  shewn  how  greatly  the  efforts 
of  domestic  factions  aided  the  cause 
of  rancorons  foes  in  our  late  French 
and  American  wars. 

We  have  at  present  no  intention 
of  lecturing  on  patriotism  or  on  tac« 
ties,  thou^  we  may  occasionally 
introduce  some  of  our  future  papers 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter 
subject.  Our  only  object  here  is  to 
arau  ourselves  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  au^enting  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic for  military  reading,  in  order  to 
sketch  some  of  the  sang^uinary 
eunpa^ns  which  placed  Napoleon 
on  a  throne  of  never  equalled  power. 
As  military  history,  when  the  causes 
of  success  and  defeat  are  properly 
developed,  tends  not  only  to  interest 
the  reader,  but  to  enlarge  and  clear 
the  views,  enrich  the  ideas  he  may 
already  have  formed  on  the  subject, 
it  cannot  be  too  much  recommended 
to  nations  liable  at  all  hours  to  be 
called  into  the  field;  for  it  is  only 
a  W]de*spread  national  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  war,  which  can  ensure 
the  most  efficient  training  and  suc- 
cessful employment  of  the  forces. 
We  use  the  word  theory  here,  in 
its  just  and  real  meanin^-*-the  bright 
source  of  every  great  improvement 
made  in  human  Imowledge :  the  dull 
martinet  tactician  believes  it*to  be 
some  monster  of  darkness,  that  ought 
to  be  consigned  to  the  flames  with  all 
posable  srced.  Brave  soldiers  and 
gallattt  officers  we  can  always  com- 
mand, for  they  are  the  pnnuce  of 
our  soil;  but  these  alone  cannot 
command  success.  We  had  brave 
troops  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  were  yet  un- 
successful in  all  our  early  undertak- 
ings; the  gallantry  of  our  men  could 
not  avert  the  failures  of  the  American 
contest,  and  the  ultunate  success  of 


the  great  war  against  republican  and 
imperial  France  was  only  purchased 
by  fifteen  years  of  mismanagement 
and  dinster.  Reasons  enough  it  may 
be  supposed  for  now  devotmg  some 
attention  to  militaiy  affairs. 

Feebly  as  the  rollowing  sketches 
may  be  drawn,  we  can  safely  say, 
that  we  believe  them^the  Italian 
campaign  more  especially — to  be 
founded  on  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic documents  on  which  military 
history  was  ever  composed ;  and  we 
shall,  in  due  time,  lav  our  authori- 
ties at  length  before  the  reader.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
said  already,  that  the  views  taken  in 
these  papers  are  highly  unjust  to 
Napoleon,  that  they  are  mere 
''crotchets"  in  £ict.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told,  that  every  novel 
doctrine  advanced  against  widely 
spread  and  deeply  rooted  opinion  is 
invariably  so  termed;  every  new 
idea  in  science,  philosophy,  history, 
has  been  assailed;  and  the  practice 
will  probably  continue  as  long  as 
human  knowledge  shall  continue  to 
advance.  We  may,  no  doubt,  be 
mistaken,  as  well  as  our  critics,  in 
the  views  taken  in  these  sketches ;  but 
we  have,  owing  to  our  authorities,  the 
advantage  of  stating  the  iacts  more 
accnrateiy,  we  believe,  than  they  have 
yet  been  stated ;  and  having  done  so, 
we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  follow  us 
in  our  inferences,  or  to  draw  his  own, 
if  it  must  be  so,  more  lo^cal  conclu- 
sions, fiut  military  critics,  it  is  said, 
differ  so  widely  on  these  points  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  who  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. This  dhould  no^  we  suspect, 
offer  any  real  difficulty;  for  the 
reader  who  comes  with  an  unbiassed 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject will  necessarily  follow  the  writer 
who  briuffs  the  points  whence  truth 
is  to  be  oerived,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligible  manner  home  to 
his  understanding.  No  person  of 
ordinary  ability  is  likely  to  be  im« 
posed  upon  by  mere  terms  of  extra- 
vagant  praise  or  censure. 


Chapteb  I. 

Napoleon  spfjointBd  to  the  Commaiid  of  the  Arm^r  of  lta]v«»Siioatioti  of  the  Country 
■t  Ibe  period.— Franch  and  Austritn  Armies  and  their  Commsnder8..»Conibets 
of  HoDt«Dotte»  Dego»  Millessino,  and  MondoTi.  -^  Armistice  of  Chermi co  and 
Teimiaation  of  the  war  with  Sardinia. 

Kapoleon  Buonaparte  commenced     an  adventurous  rise.    The  tempest 
his  extraordinary  career  under  cir-     of  the  Revolution  had  levelled  the 
the  most  faToarable  to     harriers  that  in  ordinaiy  thnes  ex* 
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elude  all  but  nobles  and  tbe  posses- 
Eors  of  high  rank  from  the  direction 
of  public  affairs ;  lawyers,  adventu- 
rer^ and  rene^o  pnests,  ruled  the 
republic  by  aid  of  the  terror  which 
the  guillotine  inspired.  Armies  were 
often  commanded  by  individuals  who 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  had  followed  the  most  peace- 
ful occupations ;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  royal  regiments,  were 
already  colonels  and  generals  of 
division  in  the  second  year  of  the 
**  Republic  One  and  Indivisible/* 

Napoleon  had  received  a  good 
military  education  at  the  best  semi- 
naries in  France.  The  revolution 
found  him  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  superior 
officer  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  and  this  was  already  stand- 
ing very  high  at  such  a  time,  and 
when  his  country  was  at  war  with 
the  principal  nowers  of  Europe. 

But  thougn  circumstances  thus 
placed  him  in  a  favourable  position, 
he  was  not  at  first  very  successful. 
By  the  indisposition  of  his  superior, 
the  command  of  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  had  devolved  upon 
him ;  but  his  conduct  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  particular  notice;  for 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  announcing  the  capture  of 
the  fortress;  he  received  no  imme" 
diate  promotion;  and  his  next  ser- 
vice was  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. In  the  summer  of  1794,  we 
find  him,  however,  commanding  the 
artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  but 
he  did  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
appointment,  for  in  the  following 
year  we  already  see  him  at  Paris, 
soliciting  employment  from  the  mi- 
nister-at-war,  and  actually  placed 
for  a  time  on  the  retired  list. 

His  fortunes  appear,  at  this  period, 
to  have  been  very  low  indeed :  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  actually  sought  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montansier,  a 
lady  of  great  wealth,  but  far  advanced 
in  years.  Failing  in  this  pursuit,  he 
projected  a  voyage  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  service  in 
Turkey,  when  the  revolution  of  the 
Idth  Yend^miaire  opened  brighter 
prospects  to  him. 

When  on  that  occasion,  Barras, 
the  victor  of  the  9th  Thermidore, 
was  placed  at  the  bea4  of  the  troopq 


destined  to  oppose  the  insui^nts,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  artillery  to 
Napoleon,  whom  he  had  known  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon.  The  result  is 
well  known;  the  National  Guard 
fled  at  the  first  fire ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take, as  generally  asserted,  that  any 
particular  merit  was  ascribed  to  Na- 
poleon: all  the  honour,  such  as  it 
was,  devolved  upon  Barras,  who 
really  commanded  the  troops.  This 
officer,  having  on  the  formation  of 
the  new  government  been  named 
one  of  the  Directors,  resigned  tbe 
command  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
which  was  given  to  Napoleon,  whose 
star  now  rose  rapidly  above  the 
horizon. 

Among  the  ladies  most  distin- 
guished at  this  time  in  the  Parisian 
circles  of  fashion  for  figure  and 
elegance  of  manners,  was  Josephine 
Beauhamois,  widow  of  the  Miuiquis 
de  Beauhamois,  guillotined  during 
the  revolution.  She  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  Director  Barras, 
some  say  more  than  legitimate  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  Napoleon  sought 
her  hand,  she  obtained  for  her  future 
husband  the  promise  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy.  Cape- 
figue,  who  has  seen  manuscript  Me- 
moirs of  Barras,  relates,  on  their 
authority,  that  the  future  empress 
attended  constantly  as  a  petitioner  in 
his  antechamber,  till  she  secured  the 
fYilfilment  of  the  promise.  The 
parties  were  married  on  the  9th  of 
March,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  we  already  find  Napoleon  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  destined  to 
place  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  and  fortune. 

The  youthful  commander  found 
head-quarters  at  Nice,  where  for 
three  years  they  seemed  to  have 
taken  root ;  his  five  predecessors  in 
command  having  always  fallen  back 
to  that  station  after  every  successful 
campaign.  Like  the  other  French 
armies  of  the  period,  the  army  of 
Italy  had  fought  with  success  against 
the  enemy;    they  had    closed   the 

Previous  campaign  by  the  victories  of 
«oano  and  »t.  Bernardo,  but  they 
had  not  hitherto  derived  from  their 
triumphs  any  advAntage  that  could 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  con- 
querors of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
tne  Rhenish  provinces:  they  had 
only  subdued  Savoy,  the  county  of 
Nice,  and  the  Biyiera.    They  were 
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now  about  to  enter  upon  a  more 
brilliant  career;  the  description  of 
which  obliges  us  to  say  a  few  words 
of  the  situation  of  the  country  in 
which  the  war  >vas  to  be  carried  on. 
Though  the  French  troops  occupied 
the  territory  of  Grenoa,  ttke  city  still 
maintained  a  precarious  neutrality, 
sopported  only  by  aid  of  its  strong 
fortifications. 

The  governments  of  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  Venice, 
were  all  well  affected  towards  Aus- 
tria; but  they  took  no  part  in  the 
contest;  fancied  themselyes  neutral, 
though  certain,  as  the  result  proved, 
that  the  French,  if  victorious,  would 
not  respect  their  independence. 

The  sovereign  pontiff  was  at  peace 
with  the  republic ;  but  there  existed 
an  unsettled  cause  of  quarrel  between 
them.  The  French  agent  Baseville 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Roman 
populace  in  1793,  and  no  sufficient 
reparation  had  yet  been  made.  At 
one  time  the  l^'rench]  government 
intended  to  send  an  army  by  sea 
from  Toulon  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  but  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet  rendered  this  expedi- 
tion rather  too  precarious.  The 
attack  on  Rome  was  therefore  de- 
layed tiU  it  could  be  made  by  land. 

The  kiiig  of  Naples  was  openly  at 
war  with  france,  and  had  a  corps  of 
1500  cavalry  in  the  Austrian  army : 
enough  to  imw  down  upon  himself 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  but  not 
enough  to  arrest  thdr  progress.  All 
the  Italian  governments  £eaded  the 
republicans,  but  none,  except  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  had  the  couraee  to 
iace  them  in  the  field;  the  others 
trusted  to  foreign  arms  and  efforts 
which  they  dar^  not  even  aid,  and 
when  that  trust  failed,  they  bent 
before  the  storm,  hopine  to  escape 
by  mean  subservienc^  the  well-de- 
sored  fete  which  they  had  not  ven- 
tured to  oppose  sword  in  hand.  In 
iron  times,  the  only  times,  perhaps, 
that  history  has  made  us  acquainted 
with,  it  is  on  the  sword  alone  that 
nations  can  rest  with  safety, — a  truth 
that  every  page  of  the  world*s  annals 
proves  to  demonstration ;  for  justice 
and  forbearance  never  yet  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  spoiler. 

But  though  the  Italian  govern- 
ments were  all,  and  the  nobles  and 
the  dergy  generally,  hostile  to  the 
French,  tne  middle  vlasBe9  and  the 


citizens  of  towns  were  in  their  favour ; 
or  rather  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  preached.  Books  of 
liberal  import  had  been  circulated 
with  singular  freedom  in  Italy ;  and 
the  works  of  Filangieri  andBeccaria 
were  in  the  hands  of  all  well-edu- 
cated persons  during  the  years  that 
preceded  the  revolution.  New 
ideas,  aspirations  for  liberty  and 
natural  independence,  had  spread 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  in 
some  cases  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
also  were  advocates  for  change,  and 
now  the  liberators  were  at  hand. 
These  sentiments,  the  existence  of 
which  was  well  known,  helped  no 
doubt  to  paralyse  instead  of  redoub- 
ling the  efforts  of  the  governments, 
and  were  so  far  of  ^eat  advantage 
to  the  French ;  but  in  the  field  the 
invaders  derived  little  direct  aid  from 
their  new  allies,  who  soon  tired  of 
the  pressure  of  the  war-taxes  and  of 
the  mean  and  grasping  avarice  for 
which  the  republican  authorities 
were  so  generally  distinguished. 

The  marked  division  existing  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  Italian 
society,  also  favoured  the  republican 
arms  by  weakening  the  means  of 
combined  resistance.  The  nobles, 
without  any  attachment  to  the  middle 
classes,  feel  their  depressed  and 
powerless  situation,  and  entertain  no 
affection  for  governments  that  hold 
them  in  such  subjection.  All  the 
middle  classes,  the  citizens  of  towns, 
and  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  are  libe- 
rals, we  may  almost  say  republicans; 
and  many  dream,  even  now,  of  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Roman  repub- 
lic. The  peasantry  and  the  lower 
orders,  in  general,  have  but  little 
respect  for  their  superiors,  unl^ 
pernaps,  for  the  clergy.  They  dis- 
.like  all  those  who  possess  or  exer- 
cise authority  over  tnem ;  all  gover- 
nors, magistrates,  and  provincial 
authorities,  and  very  generally  look 
upon  the  nobles  and  landlords  as 
strangers  and  intruders  in  the  coun- 
try. Against  their  governments 
they  entertaui  no  hostility,  as  they 
live  "  remote  from  power,"  and  feel 
its  pressure  only  through  the  means 
of  intermediate  agents,  on  whom  all 
their  indignation  is  vented:  their 
princes  they  generally  re^d  with 
loyal  attachment,  and  this  feeling 
was  much  stronger  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  than  at  pre* 
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ient.  The  goyerninentfl,  howeyer, 
wanted  ability  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  advantage ;  ignorance,  falsehood, 
and  venality,  pervaded  every  public 
department  of  the  different  states; 
and  it  was  as  impossible  to  depend  on 
the  truth  of  an  official  report,  as  to 
calculate  on  the  just  execution  of  an 
official  order.  The  Italian  govern- 
ments were  so  man^  powerless  des- 
potisms already  fallmg  to  pieces  by 
the  weight  of  their  own  worthless- 
ness.  Not  a  single  man  of  any 
ability  rose  to  authority  from  the 
AIm  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum ;  and 
Italy  beheld  foreign  armies  contend- 
ing for  the  supremacy  of  the  land, 
while  her  own  sons  remained  inglo- 
rious spectators  of  the  long  and  san- 
guinary struck. 

The  French  army,  of  which  Na- 
poleon came  to  assume  the  command, 
was  stationed  in  the  Riviera,  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  coast-land  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  breadth,  that  forms  a 
semicircle  round  the  head  of  the  bay 
of  Genoa.  This  district  is  separated 
flrom  the  KSt  of  Italy  by  a  lofty 
screen  of  mountains,  the  north- 
western part  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  IVIantime  Alps,  the  south-eastern 
by  the  Apennines;  these  mighty 
mountain-ranges  join  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tanaro,  where  their 
elevation  is  at  its  lowest.  The 
French  had  for  two  vears  been  in 
possession  of  the  higher  ridges  of 
this  range,  many  points  of  which 
they  had  fortified,  and  were  thus,  to 
a  certain  extent,  masters  of  the  outlets 
into  the  lower  country.  Their  right 
wing  was  at  Voltri,*  near  Genoa; 
their  left,  not  includinj^  a  few  de- 
tached corps  that  mamtained  the 
communication  with  General  Keller- 
mann  and  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was 
in  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  the 
Tanaro;  the  cavalry  was  cantoned 
in  rear  of  the  infantry  along  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  effective  strength  of  this  army 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
43,000  men,  4000  of  whom  were 
cavalry;  and  th^  had  sixt^  nieces 
of  artillery.  Their  nominal,  or 
"return**  strength,  has  been  ridi- 
culously exaggerated,  in  order  to 
make  the  effective  appeaf  small  by 
the  contrast;  but  however  exagge-^ 


rated  it  was  in  this  case,  there  always 
was  a  great  disparity  in  the  French 
republican  armies  between  the  no- 
minal and  effective  stren^h  of  corps. 
Brave,  gallant,  and  distrnffuished  as 
these  troops  were,  their  ezcdlenoe  was 
in  their  fire-steeled  edge,  so  to  express 
ourselves,  in  the  very  front  of  battle : 
whatever  was  in  the  rear,  all  that 
was  connected  with  the  civil  admi- 
nistration, up  to  the  very  heads  of 
the  military  departments  of  the 
{government,  was  vile  and  worthless 
m  the  extreme;  and  thousands  of 
men  were  borne  on  the  official  states 
who  never  saw  their  corps. 

Besides  the  army  of  Italy,  the 
French  had  an  army  of  20,000  men 
called  the  army  of  the  Alps,  which 
under  General  Kellermann  threat- 
ened Piedmont  from  the  north. 
There  was  another  corps  of  10,000 
men,  stationed  as  a  reserve  at 
Toulon.  Napoleon  had  no  direet 
authority  over  these  troops ;  but  the 
presence  of  Kellermann^  army  on 
the  northern  frontier  lent  him  most 
essential  aid,  as  it  obliged  the  Sar- 
dinian government  to  detach  20,000 
men  under  the  Prince  of  Carisniaoo, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  this  threat** 
ening  force. 

The  nominal  strengtk  of  the 
Austro-Sardlnian  army,  indnding 
1500  Neapolitans,  was  67,000  men; 
but  they  had  7000  sick  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  which 
with  other  casualties,  left  tnern  only 
46,000  effective  men ;  of  these  5000 
were  cavalry,  and  they  had  148 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  position  of 
this  army,  having  diverging  lines 
of  retreat,  was  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. General  Colli,  with  the  Sar- 
dinian troops  and  5000  Austrian 
auxiliaries,  stood  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
vanced guard  in  the  mountains  near 
Geva.  General  Argenteau,  with  di« 
right  wing  of  the  main  Austrian 
army,  which  was  only  half  assembled 
when  hostilities  commenced,  had 
also  been  thrown  into  the  moan- 
tains.  As  the  sorins;  advanced,  he 
joined  the  left  of  CoUi,  and  extend- 
mg  his  posts  fVom  Oviedo  to  Cairo, 
and  covered  with  his  7000  men  about 
thirty  miles  of  wild  and  intersected 
mountain  country ;  traversed  by  the 
deep  ravines  through  which  the 
countless  tributaries  of  the  Fo  forte 


*  By  mistake  engrared  yotri  on  the  wood*iketcb« 
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fbfox  downwird  course.  How  thig 
aniU  fbroe  must  hare  been  splin- 
tered out  into  battalions  vod  com- 
pniieS)  may  therefore  be  easiljr  oon- 
eeiTed.  The  left  wing  of  the  army 
was  asKmbling  at  Foaxolo,  Fonni- 
garo,  and  occupied  Campo  Freddo 
and  Bochetta  with  some  detached 
battalions.  One  half  of  the  army 
was  thus  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  other  half  was  still  on  ^e 
march  from  the  winter^quartersthey 
had  occupied  in  Lombardy  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  object  of 
this  long  line  of  posts  was  rather  to 
prerent  the  Frenen  from  making  ex- 
carrions  into  the  low  country  than 
to  maintain  any  of  its  points  ad  actual 
positions ;  and  the  arrangement  be- 
CMne  so  very  faulty  only  fVom  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  no  place 
of  general  assembly  indicated  for  the 
troops  to  fall  bacK  upon  in  case  of 
reyerse,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
to  the  rear  to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment being  safely  executed. 

We  must  still,  before  entering  on 
the  eyents  of  the  field,  say  a  worn  of 
the  generals  and  their  respective 
annies. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
idolators  of  Napoleon  display  more 
yvpid  eloquence  than  in  contrasting 
the  wretchedness  of  the  French,  with 
what  they  call  the  splendid  condi* 
tion  of  the  allied  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  campaign.  The 
Republican  general,  they  tell  us, 
ibund  himself  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand, at  the  head  of  a  half-starved 
Ibrce,  cooped  up  in  a  barren  comer 
of  Piedmont,  destitute  of  every  thing, 
and  vastly  inferior  to  the  enemy,  who 
are  described  as  not  only  superior 
in  numbers,  but  perfectly  equipped, 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  war,  and  commanded 
by  the  most  e^qierienoed  officers  in 
Europe. 

There  is  enough  of  truth  in  these 
statements  to  deceive  the  unguarded 
reader;  though  the  whole  truths 
when  stated,  must  lead  to  diametri- 
caUy  opposite  condusions  to  those 
which  tfie  advocates  of  Napoleon 
would  have  us  infer. 

The  return  strength  of  the  allied 
army,  composed  of  Austrians,  Sardi- 
nians, and  Neapolitans,  amounted  to 
57,000  men :  Uiey  were  thus  supe- 
rior to  the  French,  who  had  only 
43^000;  )>ut  eren  tms  nominal  supe- 


riority consisted  chiefly  in  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  least  useful  arms 
in  a  mountainous  country.  They 
were  also  better  supplied  than  the 
French;  but  these  boasted  supplies 
were  not  of  the  nature  that  produce 
any  favourable  effect  on  the  health, 
strength,  and  spirits  of  the  troops. 
It  was  not  at  that  time  the  custom 
for  Continental  governments  to  re- 
lease tbeir  soldiers  from  the  constant 
state  of  half  famine  to  which  Uiey 
were  regularly  condemned,  so  that 
these  vaunted  supplies  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  the  useless  stores 
with  which  the  armies  of  the  period 
so  constantly  encumbered  themselves, 
but  which  contributed  nothing  to  the 
well-being  of  the  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  from  many  a  well- 
authenticated  statement,  that  the 
troops  suffered  severely  from  want 
and  privation,  stationed,  as  they  were, 
along  the  high  and  barren  ridges  of 
the  Apennines.  Sickness  had  made 
great  ravages  in  the  ranks,  and  the 
morale  of  the  army  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbeir  situation  and  previous 
defeats,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  few 
months,  indeed,  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  Marshal  Colli,  the 
commander  of  the  Piedmontese  army, 
actually  declared  his  troops  to  be  to- 
tally unfit  to  meet  the  enemy. 

I'he  French  were  hungry  and  in 
racs ;  but  they  were  the  enthustastic 
soldiers  of  the  revolution,  drawn  from 
among  the  best  men  of  France.  Many 
were  still  honest  believers  in  the 
dream  of  freedom ;  a  far  greater  num- 
ber were  animated  by  accounts  of  the 
spoil  and  fame  acquired  bv  the  re- 
publican conquerors  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  all  were  eager  to  share 
in  the  flesh-pots  of  Italy.  Is  it  not 
evident  to  common  understanding, 
that  far  more  was  to  be  effected  with 
such  a  fiery  multitude,  than  with  the 
mere  drilled  soldiers  of  Austria, 
jiaupers  in  uniform,  drawn  from  the 
re^se  of  the  German  population, 
trained  under  an  iron,  soul-and-limb- 
crushing  system  of  discipline,  who 
saw  notnin^  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future,  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion  ? 

In  regard  to  generals,  the  advan- 
tage was  also  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  independently  even  of  the 
superior  talents  claimed  for  Napo- 
leon. The  latter  was  in  the  twenty- 
seventh,  Beaulieu  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.    A  new  and 
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splendid  career,  in  >yhich  crowns  and 
dictatorships  were  to  be  gained  by 
daring  and  enterprise,  was  opening  to 
the  former ;  the  career  of  tne  latter 
had  almost  attained  to  its  natural 
close.  Nanoleon  had  received  a  good 
military  eaucation,  which  the  world- 
shaking  events  of  the  Eevolution  had 
developed ;  while  his  mind  had  also, 
we  may  suppose,  been  inflated  by  the 
extravagant,  unprincipled,  and  im- 
pelling spirit  which  distinguished  the 
republican  doctrines  of  the  period. 
Beaulieu  was  the  disciple  of  the  pipe- 
clay and  button-stick  school,  which, 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  had  so 
successfully  exerted  itself  to  cramp 
the  minds,  and  crush  the  energies 
of  all  ranks  of  military  men.  Napo- 
leon was,  at  least,  the  equal  of  the 
rulers  of  France,  who  were  besides 
partly  indebted  to  him  for  their  very 
power,  which  his  sword  had  assisted  to 
uphold  on  the  13th  Vcndemiaire  (5th 
October),  179^,  against  the  revolted 
sections.  Beaulieu,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  servant  of  an  ancient  and 
venerated  imperial  dynasty,  and  the 
unhappy  tool  of  a  deaf  and  blind 
Aulic  Council,  claiming  implicit  obe- 
dience while  attempting  to  command 
armies  at  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

Napoleon,  again,  was,  by  birth, 
knowledge,  and  education,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  officers  he  came  to  com- 
mand ;  for  Massena,  Augereau,  Jou- 
bert,  Serrurier,  though  brave  and 
daring  leaders,  were  only  rough, 
ignorant,  and  illiterate  men,  and  Vie 
new  general  had  gained  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers  by  his  very  first  address, 
worded  in  the  real  French  style  of 
the  period.  It  promised  spoU  and 
glory,  and  could  not  possibly  fail  of 
success.  It  ran  as  follows :  —  "  Sol- 
diers I  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed ;  the 
government  owes  you  much,  and  has 
nothing  to  give  you.  The  patience 
and  courage  which  you  display  in  the 
midst  of  tncse  rocks  are  admirable ; 
but  they  obtain  for  you  no  glory.  I 
will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile 
plains  of  tne  world.  Rich  provinces 
and  large  cities  shall  be  in  your 
power:  their  possession  will  confer 
nonour,  glory,  and  wealth  upon  you. 
Soldiers  of  Italy !  can  you  want  cou- 
rage or  constancy?"  Under  these 
circumstances,  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  were  in  favour  of  the  French ;  and 
0ie  measures  of  their  adversariesi 


which  we  have  now  to  describe,  aug- 
mented almost  to  a  certainty  these 
favourable  prospects  of  success. 

Beaulieu  arrived  at  Alessandria  on 
the  27  th  of  March,  the  same  day  that 
Napoleon  reached  Nice.  Both  gene- 
rals had  orders  to  attack,  but  the 
nature  of  these  orders  were  probably 
very  different  in  other  respects.  Na- 
poleon was  directed  to  force  the  King 
of  Sardinia  into  a  peace,  and  to  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy — 
direct  and  intelligent  objects  that 
were  not  to  be  effected  by  half  mea- 
sures. Those  who  still  look  upon 
Camot  as  a  great  strategist  will  re- 
gret that  he  entered  into  the  details 
of  the  operations  by  which  this  bold 
and  simple  plan  was  to  be  executed ; 
for  few  documents  can  possibly  fur- 
nish greater  proof  of  tne  total  ab- 
sence of  all  clear  perceptions  of  the 
power  of  armies,  and  the  influence  of 
time,  circumstance,  and  situation. 
Fortune,  however,  assumed  the  chief 
command  to  herself,  and  left  gene- 
rals and  ministers  to  divide  the  ho- 
nour of  the  result.  The  new  system 
of  tactics  which  Napoleon  is  said  to 
have  put  in  practice  during  these 
campai^s,  never  had  any  existence 
except  m  the  imagination  of  his  eulo' 
gists  and  biographers,  for  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  he  never,  durine  the 
whole  of  his  career,  made  the  slightest 
improvement  or  alteration  in  the 
system  of  tactics  whidi  he  found 
established ;  for  the  tactical  R^lement 
of  1791  remained  unaltered  in  the 
French  service  down  to  the  year 
1825.  The  method  of  fighting  which 
he  followed  to  the  last,  together  with 
his  mode  of  supporting  armies,  were 
exactly  those  which  tne  Revolution 
had  introduced  from  the  first.  The 
gallantry  and  intelligence  of  the 
French  troops  redeemed  and  cast  a 
halo  of  splendour  over  the  blood- 
wasting  manner  in  which  the  incapa- 
city of  their  principal  leaders  hurled 
them  on  to  slaughter :  while  the 
altered  situation  of  the  world,  the 
humanity  and  good  feeling  for  which, 
as  a  people,  the  French  are  naturally 
distin^ished,  prevented  the  system 
of  livmg  by  requisition  and  at  free 
quarters,  from  being  exactly  what  it 
had  been  under  the  Huns  and  the 
Vandals.  It  came,  on  some  occasions, 
far  too  near  to  its  barbaric  origui  to 
leave  any  doubts  as  to  the  real  source 
from  whence  it  bad  been  deriyed* 
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Beanlku's  orders  do  not  appear, 
so«tliat  we  must  judge  him  by  his 
measures.  The  French  had  advanced 
a  bngade  under  General  Cervoni  as 
far  as  Voltri,  in  order  to  gire  effect 
to  some  money  negotiation  which 
they  were  carrying  on  with  the  go- 
reiiunent  of  Crenoa.  This  alarmed 
the  Austrians,  who  knew  that  there 
was  a  strong  republican  party  within 
the  walls,  and  that  the  government 
was  feeble  and  irresolute.  Beaulieu 
determined,  therefore,  to  cover  the 
dty,  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  Uie  Engli^  fleet,  which  was  on 
the  coast,  and  then,  no  doubt,  to  fol- 
low up  whatever  success  fortune 
might  throw  in  Iiis  way.  On  the  9th 
of  April  be  advanced  by  the  Bo- 
chetta,  against  Voltri,  with  ten  bat- 
talions and  four  squadrons,  makine 
in  all  about  7000  men.  General 
Argenteau,  with  3000  more,  directed 
his  march  on  Montenotte,  to  cover 
the  right  of  the  main  column,  to  keep 
np  the  communication  with  the 
extreme  right  of  the  army,  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  the 
r%ht  of  the  French.  While  these 
10,000  men  were  thus  occupied,  Ge- 
noal  Colli  was  to  make  a  dmonstra- 


tion  to  his  front,  so  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  whatever  troops  might 
be  before  him.  This  general  had 
proposed,  that,  instead  of  this  half- 
measure,  the  whole  of  the  allied 
army  should  fall  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  French ;  a  measure  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  probably  have  led  to 
their  ruin,  as  it  must  nave  cut  them 
off  from  their  only  line  of  communi- 
cation with  France,  and  thrown  them 
completely  back  upon  the  coast, 
which  was  closely  watched  by  the 
English  s<]uadron.  Beaulieu  declined 
this  judicious  plan,  saying,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  bring  on  decisive 
operations  at  the  moment ;  forgetting 
how  difficult  it  is  in  war,  when  the 
most  trifling  events  may  lead  to  the 
greatest  consequences,  to  draw  a  line 
between  what  is  important  and  un- 
important. Colli,  therefore,  sent  Ge- 
neral Provera  with  2000  men,  to 
make  a  demonstration  towards  Coff- 
sario. 

Napoleon  had  not  been  idle  while 
Beaulieu  was  making  these  arrange- 
ments. He  had  assembled  three  divi- 
sions of  his  army  near  Savona,  and 
intended  to  break  into  Piedmont,  by 
the  heads  of  the  Bormida,  at  the 


VOGHEiU 


same  time  that  General  Serrurier 
should  threaten  Ceva,  and  keep  Colli 
in  checks   Both  commanders  were 


ready  with  their  preparations  at  the 
same  time ;  but  the  half-measures  of 
the  one,  and  the  full  measures  of  the 
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other,  deeided  the  retalt  before  a 
•ingle  blow  had  been  struck.  From 
three  different  and  unconnected 
points,  12,000  Austrians  were  thus 
inarching  down,  not  on  the  extreme 
right,  but  on  what  proved  to  be  the 
concentrated  mass  of  the  French 
army;  while  30,000  more  were  as- 
semoling  at  Acqui  and  other  points  in 
the  rear :  and  never,  since  wars  have 
been  carried  on  by  men,  had  hostile 
Fortune  delivered  brave  troops  over 
to  their  adversaries  in  this  unhappy 
manner.  Beaulieu  arrived  before 
Voltri  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
April,  intending  to  attack  the  Re* 
publicans  on  the  following  morning. 
The  li^ht  troops,  however,  not  satis- 
fied with  driving  in  the  French  out- 
posti^  followed  them  up  farther  than 
vras  intended,  attacked  the  town  it- 
self in  the  darkness,  and  induced 
General  Cervoni  to  fall  back  on  the 
main  body  of  La  Harpe's  division, 
leaving  a  few  hundred  wounded  and 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians. The  premature  success  of  this 
onset  tended  of  itself  to  foil  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  enterprise; 
for  the  French  escaped  without  seri- 
ous injury,  instead  of  being  over- 
whelmed as  proposed  by  B^ulieu's 
front  and  Argenteau*s  flank  attack. 

While  the  Austrian  commander 
was  halting  at  Voltri,  and  holding  a 
conference  with  Commodore  Nelson, 
General  Argenteau  was  driving  the 
French  picquets  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Montenotte.  This  march  had 
been  slow,  for  it  was  evening  before 
he  reached  Monte  Legino,  which  the 
French  had  fortified,  and  where  Co- 
lonel Bampon  was  stationed  with  two 
battalions.  This  callant  ofiicer,  when 
attacked,  made  his  soldiers  swear, 
under  the  very  fire  of  the  enemy,  to 
perish  rather  than  to  yield  their  post : 
nor  was  it  likely  that  such  men  could 
be  driven  from  behind  good  field- 
works  by  adversaries  who  were  so 
little  superior,  and  who,  owing  to  the 
mountamous  nature  of  the  ground, 
were  without  artillery.  The  Aus- 
trians made  the  attempt  however, 
but  failing  in  their  efforts,  and  night 
setting  in,  they  retired  to  Upper 
Montenotte,  intending  to  renew  the 
action  in  the  morning. 

Napoleon  was  near  Savona  with 
three  divisions  of  his  army,  when  this 
action  was  fought  close  to  his  firont : 
80  Beaulieu  bad  not  followed  up  the 


feeble  blow  struck  at  Voltri^  and  \ 
still  at  a  distance  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th  of  April,  it  was  naturu  to 
advance  upon  the  nearest  enemy, 
who  was  evidently  not  in  force,  hav* 
iuff  already  been  arrested  bv  a  field- 
redoubt  defended  by  a  couple  of  bat- 
talions. He  immediately  marched 
upon  Monte  Legino,  and  while  Ge- 
neral La  Harpe*s  division  took  post 
behind  the  reaoubt  to  assist  Colonel 
Rampon  in  its  defence ;  the  divisiona 
of  Augereau  and  Maasena,  turned 
the  right  of  the  Austrians  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  fog,  which  conti- 
nued to  hang  over  the  hills  for  tome 
hours  after  dav-break.  Objects  were 
no  sooner  visible  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  April,  than  Argenteau  re- 
turned to  the  attack  of  the  redoubt ; 
but  the  superiority  of  the  enony 
soon  decided  the  combat  against 
him ;  having  lost  400  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  ^isoners,  he  fell 
back  in  all  haste,  and  though  out- 
flanked by  two  divisu>ns,  he  was  yet 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat ;  a  j^roof 
that  no  particular  energy  was  dis- 
played by  his  adversaries.  French 
accounts  estimate  the  loss  of  the  van- 
quished at  4000  men  in  this  combat, 
and  history  has  too  readily  followed 
these  extravagancies. 

The  retreat  of  the  Austrian  com- 
manders was  as  singular  as  their  ad- 
vance had  been.  Argenteau,  when 
driven  from  Montenotte,  instead  of 
falling  back  on  Sassello,  where  he 
had  left  four  battalions  on  his  ad- 
vance, or  upon  Dego,  which  was  one 
of  his  main  posts,  and  where  he  had 
four  battahons  stationed,  passed 
between  the  two  points,  and  hur- 
ried back  all  the  way  to  Perotto, 
eight  or  nine  miles  farther  to 
the  rear!  Beaulieu,  hearing  what 
had  happened,  sent  Colonel  Wukas- 
sowitch  with  three  battalions  to 
assist  the  defeated  troops,  and  then 
set  out  for  Acqui,  to  meet  the  corps 
that  were  still  on  their  advance  out 
of  Lombardy;  while  the  whole  line 
of  advanced  posts  that  were  idmost 
under  the  enemy's  guns  were  thus 
left  to  send  reports  far  to  the  rear, 
and  to  receive  orders  from  an  equal 
distance, — a  step  bv  which  all  unity 
of  action  was  completely  broken. 

The  French,  pursuing  their  vic- 
tory, now  threw  themselves  into  a  dis- 
trict of  country,of  which  Cairo  may  be 
considered  the  centre,  and  round 
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lindk  tlie  tdraiioed  posts  of  the  allies 
fonttd  »  tort  of  haif^-circle,  extend- 
iag  frwa  SmbcUo  by  Dc^o  to  Mil- 
louBo.  Thus  sitnated,  they  were 
eraUed  to  atrike,  with  concentrated 
faRe,ag«uifli  the  allied  posts;  while, 
01  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  Qood  works  thrown 
apit  Dego,  Saasello,  and  Ceva,  gave 
tbe  defenders  great  advantages  had 
the  action  of  the  different  corps  heen 
pnperly  cunhined :  the  reverse,  how- 
orcr,  was  the  case.  On  the  morning 
of  the  i2Kh  the  Kepuhlicans  drove  in 
GoOf  s  advanced  posts  at  Millessimo, 
It  by  which  General  Pro* 
t  nnaoconntably  allowed 
'  to  be  cat  off  with  part  of  his 
troops.  Unable  to  effect  a  junction 
indk  die  rest  of  the  army,  he  threw 
fainself  into  the  old  castle  of  Cossario, 
which,  thoogh  only  a  romantic  ruin 
of  a  feudal  fortress,  still  affords  an 
eiiyllcBt  post  for  temporary  defence. 
Here  he  foiled  all  Bonanarte*s  efforts 
to  cBslodge  him,  thongn  Augereau's 
division  repeatedly  renewed  the  at- 
tadc  in  most  gallant  style ;  but  on 
tiie  other  handu  the  French  repulsed 
CoUf  s  feeble  attempts  to  relieve  the 


Msflsena,  with  his  own  and  Greneral 
La  Harpe's  division,  had  been  or- 
dered to  attack  D^o,  whUe  Napoleon 
was  oMjsed  against  Colli ;  but  one 
of  the  bri^des  destined  to  assist  the 
'  n  having  been  withdrawn, 
i  thought  himself  too  weak  to 
I  so  strong  a  post,  and  content* 
hoBself  with  a  general  reean- 
fell  back  &r  the  night, 
a  ciicnmstanoe  that  helped  mmre 
than  could  well  have  bsen  fore- 
■eea  to  secure  the  success  of  Uie 
FVeueh  arms.  The  numerous  errors 
and  singular  feebleness  that  marked 
80  many  trifling  operations  which 
were  ultimately  attraded  with  such 
vast  riHalts,arein  the  highest  degree 
aii^iilar.  While  Maasena  was  pans* 
ing  with  the  entire  diviskms  before 
iMgOj  tiiere  were  only  fbur  battalions, 
toother  with  a  few  hundred  fugitives 
fiom  Montenotte,  within  the  posi- 
tion; but  if  there  were  no  troops 
present,  there  were  plenty  withm 
reach,  had  ordinary  precaution  been 
need  in  collecting  tnem.  At  Sassello, 
within  twelve  miles  of  Dego,  was 
Wukassowitch,  with  seven  batta- 
lions—three which  he  had  brought 
from  Yoltri,  and  four  which  Argen- 


teau  had  left  there  on  his  advance  to 
Montenotte;  at  Moglia,  within  the 
same  distance,  were  two  which  the 
same  general  had  left  in  his  retreat, 
and  at  Ferotto  were  two  more,  which 
he  had  taken  thus  far  to  the  rear, 
but  were  still  within  an  easy  mardi 
of  the  threatened  post ;  three  batta- 
lions were  at  Spigno,  also  on  the 
march  to  Dego.  Eiffhteen  batta- 
lions, havinff  the  whole  day  of  the 
13th  of  Apnl  at  their  disposal,  were 
thus  withm  reach  of  the  place :  the 
mismanagement  by  which  their  de- 
feat was  occasioned  has  hardly  ever 
perhaps  been  equalled  in  war.  Ge- 
neral Argenteau  received  the  most 
urgent  commands  to  defend  De^o, 
at  least  for  a  day,  a  measure  in  which 
Colli  was  directed  to  assist  with  aU 
his  means.  Ofthe  proceedmgsof  the 
latter  we  know  nothing,  and  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
shewing  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  went  to  work  with  the  forces 
already  enumerated.  First  we  have 
an  order  dated  one  o'clock  on  the  mom^ 
inf  of  the  Uth,  directing  Wukaaso- 
wttch  to  proceed  with  five  battalions 
to  Dego,  "to-morrow  morning,** 
which  the  latter  naturally  conclu£d 
to  mean  the  mornins  ofthe  15th,  so 
that  he  remained  in  liis  quarters  in- 
stead of  marching ;  next  we  have 
news  arriving  that  Massena,  whose 
reconnaissance  we  have  mentioned, 
had  retired,  and  Argenteau,  a  subor- 
dinate ^nioal,  acts  on  this  va^e  in- 
formation, and  remains  stationary, 
instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
superior ;  eleven  battalions  were  thus 
paralysed,  and  only  the  three  from 
S|nffno,  having  the  longest  march  to 
pertorm,  reach  the  ground  in  time  to 
share  in  the  action  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak. 

General  Frov^  who  had  been 
blocked  up  all  night  in  the  castle  of 
Cossario  without  water  or  provisions, 
surrendered  to  General  Augerean  on 
the  morning  ofthe  14th :  the  Frendi 
reports  say  that  2000  men  laid  down 
their  arms,  we  now  know  that  the 
total  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
number,  and  truth  may  probably  lie 
between  the  two.  Napoleon  had 
joined  Massena,  and  was  preparing  to 
attack  De|;o,  when  these  glad  tidrngs 
reached  hnn.  The  information  natu- 
rally tended  to  insjare  the  troops 
with  additional  ardour,  and  the  Aut* 
trian  redoubts  were  attacked  with 
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great  spirit.  As  already  stated,  four 
battalions,  with  a  few  hundred  fugi- 
tives, collected  after  the  route  of 
Montenotte,  constituted  the  whole 
allied  force ;  but  the  post  was  fortified 
by  field-works  armed  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  defence  was 
gallantly  maintained.  As  the  day 
advanced,  the  three  battalions  from 
Spigno  arrived ;  they  helped  to  pro- 
long the  contest,  but  could  not  re- 
trieve the  fate  of  battle  against  such 
odds,  and  the  whole  were  ultimately 
driven  from  the  field,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed; few  escaped,  and  the  guns 
were  of  course  abandoned  in  the 
works.  Argenteau  having  heard  the 
firing,  collected  his  four  battalions 
from  Perotto  and  Moglia,  and  com- 
menced his  march  about  two  o'clock ; 
he  came  in  time  to  collect  the  fugi- 
tives and  retrace  his  steps  unmo- 
lested. 

Colonel  Wukassowitch  also  heard 
the  firing,  and  though  his  orders  only 
directed  liim  to  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Idth,  he  thought  it  right  to 
march  at  once  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  But  the  mountain-paths  were 
steep  and  difficult,  in  most  places  the 
men  could  advance  by  smgle  files 
only ;  night  overtook  him,  and  some 
prisoners  having  renorted  that  there 
were  20,000  Frencn  in  Deso,  he 
halted  to  wait  the  return  of  dawn. 
Resuming  his  march  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  he  came  upon  the 
French  outposts,  who,  thinking  they 
had  the  whole  of  Beaulieu*s  army 
before  them,  fied  in  dismay.  The 
Austrians  followed,  and  amved  be- 
fore the  works  along  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  though  received  with  a 
smart  fire  that  told  alike  against 
friends  and  foes,  the  troops  them- 
selves demanded  with  loud  shouts  to 
be  led  against  the  entrenchments. 
Wukassowitch  had  probably  learned 
by  this  time  that  Massena*8  divisions 
only  remained  at  Dego ;  he  therefore 
aviuled  himself  of  tne  spirit  of  the 
moment,  assailed  the  vrorka  and  de- 
feated with  his  five  gallant  battalions 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  division, 
retaking  not  only  all  the  Austrian 
guns  lost  the  day  before,  but  several 
French  ones  along  with  them.  Mas- 
sena,  finding  himself  unpursued,  ral- 
lied his  troops,  and  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  {XMt ;  but  his  efforts  were 
vain,  the  victors  maintained  the 
ground  they  had  so  bravely  won. 


Napoleon  had  left  D^jo  imme« 
diately  after  the  action  of  the  14th, 
and  was  already  on  his  return  to 
Millessimo,  with  the  divisions  of  Vic- 
tor and  La  Harpe,  when  the  news  of 
this  unexpected  blow  reached  him. 
Thinkinff  that  he  had  the  whole  of 
Beaulieivs  army  to  contend  wiUi,  he 
instantly  countermarched  the  divi- 
sions, and  joined  Massena  about  one 
o'clock.  An  hour  afterwards  the 
third  action  of  D^o  commenced. 
The  Austrians  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  but  finding  that 
there  was  not  a  single  battalion,  or 
company,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  them,  that  they  were  engaged, 
without  support,  against  a  whole 
army,  they  retired  from  the  post, 
losing  half  their  number,  and  again 
leaving  all  the  captured  guns  bemnd 
them.  Eighteen  Dattalions  had  been 
put  in  motion  for  the  defence  of  this 
post,  while  four  only  sustained  the 
real  shock  of  battle  on  the  first  and 
five  on  the  second  day ! 

And  now  was  an  opiK>rtunity  of- 
fered to  Napoleon  for  striking  a  bril- 
liant and  decisive  blow  at  the  remains 
of  Beaulieu's  army,  which  was  still 
the  principal  force  he  had  to  contend 
with.  Tney  were  assembling  at 
Acqui ;  falling  back,  in  broken  frag- 
ments, from  Montenotte  and  Dego 
on  one  side,  and  hurrying  up,  from 
their  winter  quarters,  on  the  other. 
Had  the  French,  in  pursuit  of  Wu- 
kassowitch's  corps,  come  upon  this 
dispirited  and  half-oi^ganised  mass  on 
the  16th,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  would  have  been  routed 
or  dispersed.  The  victors  turned, 
however,  upon  the  feebler  foe,  and 
gave  the  stron^r  time  to  rally ;  an 
error  from  which  able  adversaries 
might  have  derived  the  most  im- 
portant advantages. 

The  Sardinians  were  not  formi- 
dable. They  could  do  little  more 
than  defend  their  fortresses  for  a  few 
days ;  but  even  that  defence,  if  gal- 
lantly maintained,  might  have  be- 
come ruinous  to  the  French,  by 
giving  the  Austrians  time  to  collect, 
advance  to  the  rescue,  and  take 
the  invaders  in  reverse.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Austrians  had  been 
completely  beaten  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Sardinians  would  have 
yielded  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
early  campaign  seems  always  to  have 
fioi^ted  in  confused  and  indistinct 
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forms  before  the  mind  of  Napoleon ;  he 
did  not  perceive  that  success  was  due 
catirdy  to  the  weakness  of  the  enemy, 
and  tried  a  repetition  of  the  same 
msiiaeaYrea  till  they  led  to  the  fail- 
ures of  1813,  the  defeats  of  1814,  and 
total  destruction  in  1815.    It  is,  per- 
liapa,  right  to  observe,  that  too  many 
hi^rians  and  biographers,  willing 
to  conceal  Napoleon's  oversight,  or 
enhance  his  glory,  make  him  defeat 
Beaoliea   and  the   whole  Austrian 
army   at    Dego    and    Montenotte, 
where  that  general  never  was,  and 
where  only  a  few  battalions  of  his 
army  had  ever  been  assembled. 
.  It  is  not  always  by  the  magnitude 
of  the    forces  vanquished,   or   the 
immber  of  the  slain,  that  the  im- 
portance of  victories  can  be  decided ; 
results  form  the  i^oper  criterion  in 
soch  cases;  and  though  the  minor 
actions  here  described  led  ultimately 
to   greater    consequences   than  tn- 
nmphs  achieved  over  large  armies 
often  have  done,  the  circumstance 
cannot  justify  historians  in  magnify- 
ing combats   fought  against  single 
brigades  into  victories  gained  over 
whole  armies.    These  constant  ef- 
Ibrts  to  write,  not  histozr,  but  pane- 
g;yric8,  has  led  them  to  follow,  with- 
out  examination,   the   exaggerated 
statements  of  Napoleon  and  nis  bio- 
graphersy  and  to  augment  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  allies  in  these  four 
actions,  firom  6000  men  to  no  less 
than  26,000,  besides  a  proportionate 
number  of  guns  and  standu'ds. 

The  surrender  of  Frovera  had  no 
sooner  given  Angereau  free  hands, 
than  he  began  to  press  back  the 
troops  of  General  Colli,  who  retired 
to  Geva,  where  he  took  post  on  the 
16tb,  with  about  12,000  men.  Na- 
poleon halted  on  that  and  the  follow- 
uig  day,  to  ^ve  his  soldiers  some 
xert,  and,  leavmg  General  La  Harpe 
to  watch  the  Austrians,  proceeded  on 
the  18th  with  the  divisions  of  Mas- 
sena  and  Victor  to  join  Augereau, 
at  the  same  time  that  General  Ser- 
nirier,  advancing  by  the  banks  of 
the  Tanaro,  also  effected  his  junc- 
tion. On  the  19th,  the  Sardinians 
were  attacked  in  their  redoubts.  The 
defence  was,  at  first,  successfhlly 
maintained;  but  Colli  perceiving 
that  his  position  was  about  to  be 
turned,  broke  off  the  action,  and  fell 
back  to  a  new  and  very  strong  posi- 
tiQO  behind  the  Corsaglia,  a  stream- 
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let  with  steep  and  rocky  banks,  that 
falls  into  the  Bormida.  Ilis  having 
been  allowed  to  effect  this  movement 
proves  that  he  was  not  very  vigo- 
rously  pressed. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  found  the 
enemy  halted,  than  he  ordered  them 
to  be  attacked  on  all  points  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  April.  The 
French,  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
advanced  to  the  onset  with  their 
usual  gallantry ;  bu^  so  little  jude« 
ment  had  been  displayed  in  the  dis- 
positions for  the  assault,  that  they 
were  foiled  in  every  effort,  and  driven 
back  with  a  loss  so  severe,  that  it 
already  produced  some  depressing 
influence  on  the  spirits  of  Uie  sol- 
diers. 

This  check  placed  the  general  and 
his  army  in  a  precarious  situation. 
Five  days  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  action  of  D^o ;  a  period  of  time, 
which,  if  well  employed,  would  have 
enabled  Beaulieu  to  collect  and  re- 
form his  troops,  and  arrive  to  the 
aid  of  his  ally.  General  La  Tour, 
indeed,  the  Austrian  commissioner  at 
the  court  of  Turin,  already  promised 
his  immediate  appearance  on  the 
right  of  the  French  army,  which,  by 
such  a  movement,  would  have  been 
placed  between  two  fires,  as  they 
afterwards  were  at  Waterloo.  Napo- 
leon acted  in  1815  as  he  had  acted  in 
1796,  but  the  same  conduct,  which 
at  Mondovi  placed  him  on  the  first 
steps  of  his  future  throne,  sent  him 
afterwards  a  captive  exile  to  St  He- 
lena. The  generalship  which  was 
successful  against  feeble  foes,  and 
filled  astonuihed  Europe  with  the 
fame  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  led, 
ultimately,  when  tried  against  the 
valiant  and  the  strong,  to  the  most 
signal  overthrow  that  modem  times 
had  ever  witnessed. 

Napoleon  was  not,  however,  so 
much  blinded  by  self-exaggeration  at 
this  period  as  he  was  afterwards; 
he  saw,  at  once,  the  critical  situation 
in  which  the  repulse  had  placed  him, 
and  on  the  21st,  assemble  a  council 
of  war  at  Lesegno.  It  is  a  general 
saying  that  such  a  council  never 
fights;  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  French  republican  ar- 
mies, it  must  be  told  that  their  coun- 
cils always  recommended  battle,  which 
seemed  their  sovereLp  and  only  re-* 
medy  for  every  difficulty.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  assembled  gene« 
n 
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nlfl  were  so  impTessed  with  the  dan- 
ger in  which  thej^  were  placed,  that 
they  deemed  their  ruin  certain^  if 
not  saved  by  a  victory.  A  new  at- 
tack on  CoLii's  position  was  ordered 
for  the  following  morning. 

The  Sardinian  commander  took 
evidently  a  just  view  of  his  situation ; 
he  perceived  that  ultimate  success 
could  only  he  achieved  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Beaulieu,  and  therefore 
deter^iined  to  g^n  time,  and  not  to 
risk  every  thing  on  the  issue  of  an- 
other action  on  the  banks  of  the 
Corsaglia.  He,  therefore,  left  his 
ground  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  April,  intending  to  retire  upon 
another,  and  a  stronger  position,  in 
front  of  Mondovi,  where  he  could 
either  wait  the  arrival  of  Beaulieu, 
or  fall  back  upon  the  advancing 
Austrians,  if  necessary.  It  was  weu 
intended,  but  though  he  had  only  a 
six  miles'  march  before  him,  he  could 
not  make  his  ill-disciplined  Italians 
perform  it  in  a  soldier-like  manner. 
The  French,  on  ascending  the  dreaded 
position,  from  which  their  previous 
attack  had  been  repulsed  with  so 
much  loss,  were  delighted  to  find  it 
evacuated,  and  immediately  followed 
in  pursuit.  Serrurier*s  division  led 
the  van,  and  as  the  soldiers  had  not 
shared  in  the  previous  victories,  they 
were  eager  to  signalise  themselves, 
and  hurried  with  great  roirit  after 
the  retiring  foes.  The  Sardinians 
had  left  their  ground  later  than  or- 
dered, and  marched,  as  southern  ar- 
mies too  often  march,  as  many  of  us 
have  seen  the  best  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese troops  march,  in  straggling 
parties  aloujg^  the  road,  without  re- 
taining their  proper  formation  or 
readiness  for  action.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  rear  divisions 
were  overtaken,  found  in  a  perfect 
state  of  confusion,  and  totally  dis- 
persed. Some  battalions  that  Colli 
formed,  and  opposed  to  the  pursuers, 
misbehaved  altogether,  so  that  the 
French  arrived  along  with  the  fhgi- 
tivesin  the  new  position ;  which,  after 
a  short  struggle,  had  to  be  evacuated 
with  all  speed :  Uie  Sardinians  having 
lost  almost  1000  men  and  eight  guns, 
retired  through  Mondovi  towards 
Fossana.  A  check  experienced  by 
the  French  cavalry,  who,  in  a  charge, 
were  repulsed  wito  the  loss  of  their 
general,  saved  the  vanquished  fiom 
a  more  signal  oyerthrow. 


Alarmed  at  the  result  of  this  ac- 
tion, and  trustine  little,  perhi^ps,  to 
the  aid  of  Beamieu,  the  court  of 
Turin  determined  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  Republic.  On  the  23d, 
General  Colli  already  wrote  to  Na- 
poleon on  the  subject,  and  as  his 
position  rendered  such  an  arrange- 
ment highly  desirable,  he  met  the 
proposal  in  the  most  friendly  style. 
He  expressed  himself  anxious  for 
peace — ^fdt  confident  that  it  would  be 
concluded,  but  very  naturally  de- 
clined to  suspend  his  victorious  maidi 
unless  the  Sardinian  government 
surrendered  the  citadel  of  Ceva,  and 
placed  as  ffuarantees  in  his  hands 
two  out  of  the  three  fortrenes,  Ales- 
sandria, Tortona,  and  Coni  These 
terms  were  not  very  harsh,  and  Na- 
poleon was  far  from  assuming,  during 
this  negotiation,  any  of  thi2  vulgar 
arrogance  for  which  the  republican 

gsnerals  of  the  period  were  so  un- 
vourably  distinguished.  Not,  how- 
ever, to  be  altogether  wanting  in 
such  conduct,  he  demanded  that  the 
Austrian  auxiliary  corps  should  be 
delivered  up  to  nim.  Of  this  de- 
mand the  Siurdinian  government  took 
no  notice,  and  he  was  himself  vrise 
enough  not  to  renew  the  subject. 
The  army  still  advanced  as  the  nego- 
tiation proceeded;  on  the  25th,  there 
was  a  cannonade  at  Fossano,  on  the 
26th  the  French  reached  Alba,  with- 
in two  marches  of  Turin,  and  cut  off 
the  direct  communication  between 
Colli  and  Beaulieu,  a  circumstance 
that  probably  caused  the  immediate 
conclusion  or  the  armistice,  which 
was  si^ed  at  Cherasoo  on  the  28th 
of  ApriL 

Thus  ended  the  three  weeks'  cam- 
paign of  Piedmont,  the  first  and 
shortest  of  all  Napoleon*s  campaigns, 
except  the  last,  wnich,  in  three  days, 
tore  from  his  brows  the  laurels  of  a 
hundred  fights. 

The  French  had  achieved  many 
gallant  actions  during  the  operations 
we  have  so  briefly  recorded.  They 
had  defeated  enemies  numerically 
superior,  and  gained  great  and  deci- 
sive advanta^  for  the  cause  of  the 
new  Repubbc;  but  the  glory  to 
which  these  actions  entitle  them,  fidls 
fiur  short  of  the  extravamnt  account 
which  fiune  has  awarded.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  in  war  cannot  always  - 
serre  as  the  standard  by  which  glory 
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sbonld  be  dealt  out  to  the  conque- 
rors; for  it  has  happ^oed  that  im- 
portant snocesB  has  been   achieved 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  by  the 
mere  timely  appearance  of  mintary 
forces.     It   is    only   where    great 
dangers   and  difficiuties  have  been 
▼anguished  by  wisdom,  valour,  and 
fortitude,  that  glory  can  he  justly 
daimed ;  and  in  the  Piedmont  cam- 
paign, the  French  had  neither  danger 
nor  diffienlties  of  magnitude  to  over- 
oome.   Their  adversaries  were  feehle 
from  mismanagement;  and  though 
this  cannot  lessen  the  actual  merit  of 
the  troo]^  it  rendered  their  task 
eompaiatively  easy,  and  the    per- 
formance of  an  easy  task  gives  but  a 
moderate  claim  to  military  renown. 
It  is  usual  for  the  idolaters  of  Napo- 
leon to  assert  that  the  French  army 
made  prisoners  and  put  hars  de  combat 
25,000  enemies,  and  captured  eighty 
pieees  of  artiller^r,  daring  these  short 
operations.    Besides  Jomini*8  calcu- 
lation, we  now  know,  from  authentic 
documents,  that  the  total  loss  of  the 
aUies  was  9000  men  and  twenty- 
six  guns — a  heavy  loss,  considering 
how  small  these  armies  were  when 


compared  to  the  countless  hosts 
brought  into  the  field  at  later  periods 
of  the  war. 

Biographers  further  tell  us  that 
Napoleon,  when  assembling  his  co- 
lumns on  some  height  whence  the  vast 
plains  of  Lombardv  could  be  disco- 
vered, pointed  to  tne  Alps,  proudly 
exclaiming,  **  Hannibal  forced  his 
way  across  these  mountains,  but  we 
have  turned  them.*'  Every  author 
who  hss  repeated  this  speech,  has, 
of  course,  thought  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  some  splendid  manoeuvre, 
by  which  the  Alps  were  so  turn- 
ed; and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  collection  is  curious,  particularly 
as  they  all  forget  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  Alps  were  turned  by  the 
position  which  the  French  army  had 
occupied  for  two  years  in  the  Ri- 
viera; a  position  acquired,  not  by 
any  gallant  feat  of  arms,  but  by  the 
seizure  of  an  independent  tract  of 
neutral  territory.  The  whole  story 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  pue- 
rile imitation  of  the  passage  of  Folv- 
bius,  in  which,  from  the  top  of  the 
Alps,  Hannibal  points  out  Italy  to 
the  astonished  Carthaginians. 


Chaptbs  n. 

The  Fiancb  effect  tlie  Passage  of  the  Fo^Actioa  of  Fombio»~Coinbat  of  tbe 
Bridge  of  Lodi. 


The  peace  which  soon  followed  on 
the  armistice  of  Cberasco  left  the 
king  of  Ssjrdinia  little  more  than  a 
shaiaow  of  power.  Victor  Amadeus 
signed  it  reluctantly,  and  did  not 
long  survive  his  humiliation.  He 
was  iather-in-law  to  both  the  bro- 
ihen  c^  Louis  XYI.,  and  the  ruin 
of  his  house  is  supposed  to  have 
broken  hb  heart,  as  be  died  a  few 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  which  reduced  the  descendant 
of  a  lonff  line  of  warlike  princes  to 
a  dependent  vassal  of  the  regicide 
republic  of  France. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Turin 
in  consenting  to  the  armistice  of  Cbe- 
rasco. Taking  only  a  military  view 
of  the  subject,  we  should  say  that 
they  di^layed  the  most  repreheu- 
vkS%  pnsilliiniinity,  as  nothmg  had 
occurred  in  the  field  to  renoer  so 
minoQsastepneoessaiy.  The  allied 
annies^  though  defeated,  were  not 
dispersed;  Beaulieu  im  already  on 


the  march  to  assist  Colli ;  the  French 
were  advancing  towards  Turin,  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  were 
forced  to  mask  and  blockade  the 
fortresses  of  Coni  and  Ceva,  which 
were  immediately  on  their  left.  Vic* 
tory  had,  no  doubt,  raised  the  spirits 
and  confidence  of  the  Republicans ; 
but  success  had  not  been  achieved 
without  loss;  and  the  surprise  of 
Dego,  the  defence  of  the  redoubts  of 
Ceva,  and  the  action  on  the  Cor- 
saglia,  were  feats  of  arms  that  threw 
some  weieht  into  the  balance  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  allies.  All  these  circum^' 
stances  called  on  men  of  courage  to 
try  the  fate  of  arms  before  submit- 
ting to  a  peace  that  could  hardly  fail 
of  being  destructive.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  court  of  Sardinia  was 
more  influenced  by  other  motives; 
a  strong  republican  party  was  suii- 
posed  to  exist  even  at  Turin,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  could  no  longer  be  rehed  upon. 
The  cesriott  ofbardinia  from  the 
alliance  gave  the  French  the  most 
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decided  preponderance  in  the  field. 
The  whole  of  CoUrs  forces,  as  well  as 
the  Sardinian  troops  that  confronted 
the  French  army  of  the  Alps,  were 
taken  out  of  the  balance  on  one  side, 
while  the  whole  of  this  last-men- 
tioned army  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  on  the  other :  the  loss  of  Lom- 
bardy  seemed  thus  inevitable.  That 
a  young  and  ambitious  general  should 
feel  elated  by  these  important  advan- 
tages need  not  surprise  us;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  how  far  a  man  of 
knowledge,  genius,  and  quick  powers 
of  perception  and  calculation,  could 
be  so  far  blinded  by  the  victories 
grained  as  Napoleon  was  on  this  occa- 
sion. As  the  modesty  of  his  report 
to  the  Directory  has  been  praised, 
we  have  given  an  extract  from  the 
document,  not  merely  to  shew  the 
credit  due  to  his  biographers,  but  to 
exhibit  his  powers  of  judgment  by 
the  light  of  his  own  statement.  On 
the  28th  April  he  thus  writes  to  the 
Directory: — 

"  If  you  do  not  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  I  shall 
march  upon  Turin.  In  the  meantime  I 
march  against  Beanlieu ;  I  obiige  him 
to  recross  the  Po ;  I  pass  the  river  im- 
mediately after  him ;  I  take  possession 
of  all  Lombardy,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
I  expect  to  be  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  Bavaria. 

*'  Order  15,000  men  of  the  army  of 
the  Alps  to  join  me,  this  will  ^ive  me  a 
force  of  45,000  men,  and  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  send  a  part  of  it  against 
Rome." 

Napoleon  here  shews  himself  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  obstacles  he 
was  certain  to  encounter,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unexampled  career  of 
victory  and  good  fortune,  retarded 
his  appearance  in  Germany  for  a  year 
instead  of  a  month.  Even  the  Di- 
rectory, though  not  distinguished  for 
any  great  ability,  treated  this  extra- 
vagant fliffht  of  fane)r  with  the  slip;ht 
it  deserv^ ;  nor  did  Napoleon  him- 
self again  revert  to  it.  Ilis  zealous 
recommendation  of  the  officers  who 
had  fought  under  him  was  in  far 
better  taste  than  this  announcement 
of  future  exploits. 

Beaulieu  naving,  after  the  armis- 
tice of  Cherasco,  no  fortresses  that 
gave  him  any  hold  in  the  north- 
wcftem  portions  of  Italy,  formed  the 


bold  resolution  of  surprising  Tor- 
tona,  Alessandria,  and  Valenza,  by 
means  of  his  cavalry.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  last-named  place, 
but  gave  it  up  again,  as  it  was  useless 
without  the  other  two,  a^inst  which 
the  attempt  had  failed.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether,  with  his  diminished 
and  dispirited  army,  the  Austrian 
general  should  not,  at  once,  have 
fallen  back  behind  the  Mindo,  in- 
stead of  disputing  the  ground,  step 
by  step,  against  the  advancing  French. 
I)ecisive  success  seemed  no  longer 
within  his  reach,  and  every  reverse, 
however  trilling,  was  sure  to  aug- 
ment the  moral  force  of  the  invaders, 
and  to  fan  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism which  their  appearance  had 
excited  in  Italy.  By  givins  up  a 
country  he  could  not  defend,  ne  pre- 
served his  army,  fell  back  on  rein- 
forcements and  tenable  positions,  and 
obliged  the  French  to  leave,  at  least, 
some  troops  to  guard  the  country 
through  which  they  advanced,  and 
watch  the  southern  states  of  Italy, 
who  might  always  become  formida- 
ble  so  long  as  the  Austrians  remained 
unbroken.  Beaulieu  chose  the  bolder 
and  more  soldierlike  resolution ;  and 
though  it  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  a  wron^  one,  we  are  lodi  to 
blame  any  display  of  gallant  sfMrit, 
the  absence  of  which  was  so  oflen 
fatal  to  the  allied  cause.  It  may  also 
be  a  question,  how  far  an  Austrian 

Seneral  could  then  venture  to  aban- 
on  an  Austrian  province,  though 
certain  of  its  being  no  longer  defen- 
sible. 

If  Napoleon*s  letter  above  quoted 
evinces  no  profound  judgment  or 
power  of  calculation,  it  shcMrs  at  least 
a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  which, 
at  the  head  of  brave  troops,  is  always 
formidable  in  war.  The  self-exag- 
geration which  distinguished  him 
during  his  whole  career,  had  been 
awakened  by  his  first  victories,  and 
naturally  hurried  him  from  one  un- 
dertaking to  another;  every  fresh 
effort  deriving  additional  strcn^ 
from  the  success  of  the  one  by  which 
it  had  been  preceded.  Beauueu  had 
retired  behmd  the  Fo;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  river,  and  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  Lombardy. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
failures,  it  has  almost  become  an 
axiom  in  war,  that  the  passage  of  i| 
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rirer  haTing  a  long  assailable  course, 
can  seldom  be  opposed  with  success ; 
the  attacking  party  having  generally 
the  choice  or  the  place  at  which  they 
intend  to  cross,  and  being  in  most 
cases  able  to  steal  a  march  on  their 
adyersaries,  and  effect  their  object  on 
some  ungnarded  point,  before  the 
defoiderB  can  assemble  in  sufficient 
strength  for  effectual  resistance. 
These  vagae  modes  of  treating  mi- 
litary questions  can,  however,  prove 
nothing,  and  the  passage  of  a  river 
must,  hke  every  other  operation  of 
war,  depend  upon  localities,  the 
strength  and  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  A  river  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Fo,  though  flowing 
in  an  open  country  and  accessible  on 
all  points,  offers  a  barrier  that  should 
have  been  successfully  defended  by 
an  army  of  25,000  Austrians  against 
80,000  French.  Scattered  detach- 
ments along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  detail, 
and  all  who  know  anything  of  war 
know  how  uncertain  it  is  to  bring  de* 
taehed  bodies  together  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  wanted.  It  is  only 
by  having  a  central  position,  or  po- 
sitions, as  much  as  possible  within 
reach  of  the  points  liable  to  attack, 


that  success  can  be  anticipated,  and 
in  a  countnrlike  Lombardy,  an  army 
receiving  rair  intellic;ence  from  the 
opposite  bank,  should  at  least  be  able 
to  watch  sixty  miles  of  stream.  Sup- 
posing the  assailants  to  have  gained 
thirty  miles  from  the  central  position 
of  the  defenders,  and  twenty  say, 
from  the  nearest  wing ;  and  tnen  to 
give  evidence,  by  their  force  and 
proceedings,  that  they  are  in  earnest ; 
foiurteen  hours  should  bring  at 
least  a  third,  and  twenty  hours,  two 
thirds  of  the  defending  army  to  the 
point  assailed.  We  are,  by  this  cal- 
culation, giving  cavalry  patroles  four 
hours  for  conveying  intelligence  the 
distance  of  only  twenty  miles,  though 
in  such  cases  full  speed  should  be 
used ;  we  allow  two  hours  for  assem- 
bling and  ^tting  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  eight  hours  for  the  march 
of  the  nearest  corps,  the  others  follow- 
ing in  succession.  And  in  fourteen 
hours  no  great  number  of  troops  will 
have  effected  the  passage  of  a  river 
^  like  the  Fo,  whicJi,  among  European 
streams,  must  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  first-rate  magnitude. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Beaulieu  and 
Napoleon  managed  their  operations. 

The  French  army  extended  from 


Valenza  to  Yoghera,  and  thus 
threatened  the  line  of  the  Fo  be- 
tween tiiese  two  places;  the  Aus- 
trians were  at  Valegio,  a  post  well 
chosen  for  confronting  an  enemy  so 
situated.  By  the  treaty  of  Cherasoo 
Napoleon  had  reserved  to  himself 
the  r^t  of  crossing  the  Fo  at  Va- 
lenza,  a  fortress  witfam  the  Sardinian 
line  of  demarcation,  and  he  pretends 
that  he  did  so  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deoeiying  Beaulieu,  who  fell 


into  the  snare  accordingly.  His- 
torians and  bioffraphers  have  exult- 
ingly  repeated  wis  puerility,  though 
it  might  be  supposed  that  no  com- 
mander, free  from  mental  infirmity, 
would  be  guided  by  an  adversary's 
word  on  such  a  subject;  though 
every  additional  point  of  passage, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  an  enemy, 
would  have  to  be  attentively  watched 
by  the  defenders. 
:     On  the  4th  of  May,  the  French 
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extended  themselres  towards  Om* 
toggio,  thus  pointing  ■lieady  to* 
wards  their  right.  Cm  the  6tn  Na* 
poleon  set  out  with  3000  grenadiers, 
1500  cavalry,  and  twenty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  Piacenza  on  the  following 
day.  He  immediately  began  to 
throw  his  troops  across  by  means  of 
boats  collected  along  the  banks  of 
the  river;  two  squadrons  of  Aus* 
trian  hussars  found  on  the  opposite 
side  were  soon  obliged  to  retire. 
The  rest  of  the  French  army  fol* 
lowed  this  advanced  guard  with  great 
rapidity ;  but  as  they  had  no  pon- 
toons, and  as  the  means  of  passage 
were  limited,  it  required  the  whole 
of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  May 
before  the  troops  had  crossed  the 
stream. 

The  Austrian  general  had  not 
been  deceived  by  the  idle  tale  of  the 
intended  passage  at  Yalenza,  and 
no  sooner  learned  that  the  French 
had  extended  their  right  towards 
Cast^gio  than  he  despatched  Gfeneral 
Liptai  with  ei^t  battelions  and  eight 
squadrons  to  Belgiojosa,  with  direc- 
tions to  proceed  still  farther  to  the 
left,  as  circumstances  mi^ht  require, 
while  he  himself  moved  m  the  same 
direction.  He  did  so  indeed,  but 
not  with  an  army,  for  on  the  6th 
he  detached  four  oattalions  and  two 
squadrons  to  Buffalona,  near  Milan, 
wnere  they  could  be  of  no  possible 
service ;  and  on  the  7th,  he  left  six 
battalions  and  six  squadrons  more  at 
Payia,  while  he  himself  reached  Bel- 
giojosa  with  nine  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrons.  On  the  eve  of 
battle  his  troops  were  thus  dispersed 
over  forty  miles  of  country. 

The  two  squadrons  of  nussars  the 
French  had  fallen  m  with  in  cross- 
ing the  river  were  the  advanced 
guard  of  General  Liptai's  division, 
which  was  following.  The  adverse 
parties  encountered  at  Guarda  Mifflia 
about  four  miles  frmn  the  lanmng 
place :  in  sharp  and  continued  combat 
the  Austrians  drove  the  invaders  back 
to  the  water*s  edge.  Their  com- 
mander fearing,  however,  to  fUl  upon 
greatly  superior  numbers  during  the 
night,  retired  to  Fombio,  and  were 
took  post,  in  order  to  await  the 
arrival  of  more  troops.  This  was  a 
great  error,  for  if  his  eight  battalions 
and  eight  squadrons  realljr  amounted 
to  5000  men,  as  the  Avstriaa  relams 


assert,  he  must  have  been  a  mateh 
for  the  French  who  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  should  certainly  have  fi»l* 
lowed  up  his  blow. 

At  one  o*clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th,  Napoleon  attacked  Fombio 
with  about  10  or  12,000  men,  and 
after   a    sharp    action   drove    the 
defenders    from    their    posC>   with 
the   loss    of   600    in    killed    and 
wounded;   the   vanquished   retired 
behind  the  Adda.    And  wha«  was 
Beaulieu  while  this  decisive  action 
was  in  progress  P    He  had  arrived 
at  Belgiojoaa,  twenty  miles  firom  the 
eome  of  combat,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  and  could  easily  therefore 
have  reached  Fombio  by  one  o'clock 
on  the  8th;   but  it  was  only  in 
the  forenoon,  and  while  the  troops 
were  cooking  their  dinners,  that  be 
received  the  tidmgs  of  the  action  of 
the  previous  day,  so  that  he  only 
commenced  his  march  at  the  veiy 
time  when  he  should  already  have 
been  on  the  ground.    His  arrange- 
ments, however,  are  too  curious  to 
be  paned  over  unnoticed.    He  very 
properly  directed  his  march  on  Orio 
and  Aspedaletto ;  but  not  to  be  out- 
flanked, as  the  official  reports  say, 
and  to  be  certain  of  falling  in  with 
Liptai*s  division^  he  ajzain   divided 
his  small  corps  in  the  loUowing  un- 
heard-of manner.       One  battalion 
took  the  road  to  Seune,  another  to 
Somaglio,  two  marched  on  Fombio, 
two    others,   accompanied   bv  four 
squadrons  to  Gordogno,  so  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which  arrived  at  Aspedaletto  under 
the    field-marshaFs  own    command 
connsted    of   three  battalions   and 
eight  squadrons!    Since  wars  have 
been  carried  on,  there  is  probably  no 
example   of  an  army  havine  been 
thus   splintered  down  to   absolute 
inefficieninr  by  the  exertions  of  its 
own  chieftain.    As  Liptai  was  not 
fallen  in  with,  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  nine  battalions  scattered  over 
the  country  as  here  described  could 
effect   nothinff;    the    whole    were, 
therefore,  withdrawn  next  day  be- 
hind the  Adda.      A  gallant  blow 
that  General  Schubert  struck  during 
the  night   at  Gordogno  led  to  no- 
thing.   With  his  two  battalions  and 
four  squadrons  he  surprised  and  de- 
feated the  division  of  La  Harpe,  and 
took  six  guns  from  them,  the  com- 
m^wAw  bSDff  killad  in  the  adkn: 
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but  a  partial  advantage  of  this  kind 
eoold  not  retrieve  the  enon  already 
oommitfeed.  On  the  6th  of  May,  we 
find  General  Beaolien  nreMring  to 
defend  the  panage  of  the  ro,  with 
twenty-aeven  hattalions  and  twent;jr« 
dght  aqnadrons,  which  he  had  in 
band  at  Yalegio.  With  this  force 
be  might  easily,  but  for  his  extra- 
ordinary disposition  to  detach  entire 
eorpa,  and  ttie  stnmge  drctmistance 
of  his  not  receiving  information 
of  the  action  of  the  7th,  have 
been  at  Fomhio  on  the  morning 
of>  the  8th;  and  the  chances  are 
that  snch  a  force  would  not  only 
have  defeated  the  10,000  or  12,000 
men  with  which  Napoleon  attacked 
Liptaiy  but  that  such  a  victory 
wodld  have  turned  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  ;  instead  of  this,  the  deci- 
sive action  is  fought  by  eight  bat- 
talions and  e^ht  squadrons. 

Were  we  to  judge  the  passage  of 
the  Po  by  the  French  as  a  mere 
mSitary  measore,  it  would  certainly 
beezpooed  to  considerable  censure; 
for,  though  all  operations  of  war  are 
attended  with  risk  and  danger,  it  is 
only  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  that  they  should  be  under- 
taken when  the  chances  of  defeat 
ont-balance  those  of  success.  On  tlie 
present  occasion  there  was  no  imme- 
(6a»e  necessity  of  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  liver;  17,000  men  of  the 
array  of  the  Alps  were  already  on 
the  nmrch  to  join  Napoleon ;  and 
their  arrival  would  have  rendered 
the  operation  comparatively  easy: 
whfle,  as  we  have  seen,  the  causes 
that  prevented  Beaulieu  fh>m  being 
present  with  a  sufficient  force  to  drive 
back  the  republicans  on  the  first 
monnng  after  their  passage,  were  of 
a  nature  peculiar  to  himself,  and  not 
such  as  can  be  fidriy  calculated  upon 
in  war.  Kapoleon  acted  here  as  on 
ef  eiy  subsequent  occasion  of  his  life ; 
he  placed  every  thine  upon  the  ha* 
floa  of  the  die,  and  tiiose  who  may 
qoeation  the  great  mHitarv  qualities 
SKribed  to  him  are  forced  to  allow 
that  he  was  a  bold  player  and  long 
remained  a  snoeessfnt  gambler. 

But  here  we  have  an  imjportant 
question  to  tA  of  the  admirers  of 
his  military  genius.  Why  did  not 
the  French  general  cross  the  Po  at 
Cremona  instead  of  Piaeenza?  The 
fbnner  place  h  only  a  few  miles 
hmer  down  the  stream  than  the 


latter;  the  breadth  of  the  river  is 
the  same ;  but  by  effectinff  the 
passage  at  Cremona  the  French 
would  have  turned  the  Adda  and 
cut  off  the  Austrians  from  the  direct 
road  to  Mantua,  advantages  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Had  any  par- 
ticular obstacles  rendered  the  passage 
more  difficult  at  the  latter  tnan  at 
the  fonner  place.  Napoleon  would 
have  mentioned  them  in  his  memoirs ; 
but  be  takes  no  notice  of  the  subject, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  anxious  to  prevent  attention 
from  beinj^  drawn  to  the  great  mili- 
tary oversight. 

The  victor  remained  at  Piaeenza  on 
the  9th,  and  while  his  cav^ry  and 
artillery  were  passing  the  river,  took 
the  opportunity  of  imposing  a  con- 
tribution of  two  millions  of  mines  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma,  forcing 
him  at  the  same  time  to  surrender 
twenty  of  his  finest,  pictures.  Seven 
million  francs  and  twenty  pictures 
were  soon  afterwards  demanded  of 
Hercules  in.  duke  of  Modena.  Both 
princes  were  at  peace  with  Franee : 
fear  had  prevented  them  from  join- 
ing the  allies,  and  they  had  now  to 
pay  for  their  pusillanimity.  The 
practice  of  seizing  works  of  art,  as 
trophies  of  war,  had  been  usual  with 
the  Romans,  during  their  long 
career  of  plunder  and  aggression. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  same  system 
was  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  the 
Venetians,  when  lords  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, carried  away  the  last  spoils 
of  unhappy  Greece.  As  late  even 
as  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  sent  the  celebrated  Hei- 
delberg library  to  Rome,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Po]^ ;  while  the  Swedes, 
not  to  be  behind  their  enemies,  en- 
riched the  libraries  and  galleries  of 
Upsola  and  Stockholm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Catholic  princes  of 
Germanv.  In  latter  times  the  prac* 
tice  had,  however,  been  altogether 
ducontinued.  Frederick  11.  though 
a  real  lover  of  the  arts,  resnected 
the  gallery  of  Dresden;  ana  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  commanders, 
who  during  the  same  war  took  pos- 
session of  Berlin,  did  not  remove 
any  of  the  treasures  of  art  which  it 
contained.  The  French  republicans 
acted  a  different,  if  not  a  nobler 
part.  The  government,  composed  of 
men  without  character,  were  suffi- 
ciently conscious  that  they  had  little 
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hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
thejr  strove,  therefore,  to  augment 
their  influence,  hy  calling  national 
vanity  to  their  aid ;  and,  well  con- 
vinced that  the  French  would  he 
flattered  hy  imitating  the  Komans, 
and  by  seeing  the  masterpieces  of 
art  brought  as  trophies  of  war  to 
adorn  the  capital  of  their  country, 
they  ordered,  or  sanctioned,  the 
revival  of  this  antiquated  system  of 
plunder.  That  they  equalled  the 
best  of  their  predecessors  is  not  to 
be  denied ;  how  far  the  treasures  so 
gathered  prospered  in  the  hands  of 
the  spoilers,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  shew  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  combat  of 
Lodi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
actions  of  the  war.  The  extravagant 
tales  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
call  upon  us  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  transaction  than  would 
otherwise  be  required. 

Lodi  is  situated  on  the  Adda,  a 
river  that  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Como,  and  Mis  into  the  Fo  a  little 
below  the  small  fortified  town  of 
Pizzighetone.  In  ordinary  seasons 
it  has  few  practicable  fords,  and 
though  too  msiguificant  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
offers,  when  its  bridges  are  guard^ 
or  destroyed,  a  defensible  barrier, 
behind  which  troops  may  find  some 
momentary  shelter  from  the  pursuit 
of  supenor  adversaries.  When 
Beaulieu  abandoned  the  defence  of 
the  Po,  he  retired  behind  the 
Adda  by  the  bridge  of  Lodi :  the 
troops  near  Milan  were  ordered  to 
leave  1800  men  in  the  citadel  of  that 
city  and  to  cross  the  same  river  at 
Cassano;  while  Sebottendorf  and 
Wucassowitch,  who  remained  about 
Pavu,  were  directed  to  march  on 
Lodi.  Owing  to  Kapoleon^s  halt  on 
the  9th,  all  these  detached  parties 
reached  the  left  bank  of  the  stream ; 
the  rear  ^rd  of  Wucassowitch's 
corps  arrivmg  before  Lodi  from  the 
westward  at  the  same  time  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  French 
arrived  from  the  south.  Sebotten- 
dorf had  very  properly  left  a  couple 
of  battalions  in  the  town  to  take  up 
this  rear  guard,  who  after  a  short 
skirmish  were  brought  safely  across 
the  river.  The  Austrians  have 
been  blamed  for  not  destroying  the 
bridge;  but  they  could  not  do  so 
without  cutting  off  their  own  rear 


guard;  their  error  consisted  in  not 
being  prepared  to  destroy  the  bridge 
the  moment  their  troops  had  passed. 

General  Sebottendoirs  orders  were 
to  hold  the  Adda  for  twenty-four 
hours,  to  give  the  army  time  to  reach 
some  secure  position  in  which  they 
could  rest  from  their  late  exertions. 
The  force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of 
twelve  battalions,  sixteen  squadrona, 
and  fourteen  guns ;  three  battalions 
he  placed  at  Sie  ford  of  Credo,  two 
miles  below  the  town;  so  that  he 
had  only  7000  men  left  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  post.  Beaulieu  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  was 
already  on  his  march  towards  the 
Oglio. 

The  French  entered  Lodi  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  along 
with  the  rear  guard  of  Wucassowitch^s 
corps;  but  the  Austrian  §uns, 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  prevented  them  from  crossing 
the  bnd^.  Napoleon,  flushed  with 
success,  m  the  full  career  of  victory, 
instantly  resolved  to  dislodge  this 
rear  guard;  nor  was  the  difHculty  so 
ffreat  as  is  generally  represented. 
The  whole  of  the  French  artillery 
were  brought  into  action,  some  of  the 
guns  were  placed  to  great  advantage 
on  the  old  ramparts  of  the  town; 
and  a  flerce  cannonade  opened  upon 
the  Austrians,  who  were  not  slow  in 
replying  to  the  fiery  salutations ;  but 
the  superior  number  of  the  French 
^uns,  the  protection  afforded  them 
by  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  western  over 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  made 
evei']^  chance  of  combat  incline  to 
the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  caused 
considerable  loss  to  the  Austrian 
artillery. 

While  the  cannonade  was  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  Germans,  Napoleon 
placed  3500  grenadiers,  formed  in 
close  colunm,  &hind  the  rampart  of 
the  Lodi,  the  head  of  the  column 
being  close  to  the  bridge,  ready  to 
wheel  to  the  left  and  rush  across  at 
the  first  signal.  To  facilitate  the 
intended  attack,  he  despatched  Gre- 
neral  Beaumon  with  the  cavalry  to  a 
ford  about  three  miles  up  the  stream, 
where  he  was  to  cross,  and  fall  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
onset  of  the  cavalry  was  to  be*  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  in- 
fantr]^:  Napoleon,  indeed,  pretends 
that  it  was  so^  but  this  is  not  the 
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cue,  as  the  cavalry  never  came  into 


A  five  hours*  cannonade  had  not 
driTen  the  Austrians  from  their 
poati<m ;  hut  had  a  good  deal  slack- 
ened the  fire  of  their  guns.  The 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  column 
was  therefore  given,  and  the  gallant 
grenadiers  instantly  rushed  forward 
to  the  lond  shouts  of  Vive  la  Ripub- 
BqtK.  Met  hy  a  shower  of  grape  and 
mosketry  thai  struck  down  the  lead- 
ing ranks,  the  mass  halted  before  they 
reached  the  hostile  bank.  *'  A  mo- 
ment's hesitation,*'  says  Kapoleon, 
''would  have  been  ruin,  but  General 
Berthier,  Massena,  Cervoni,  Lannes, 
and  Dallemagne,  pushed  to  the  front 
and  turned  the  still  uncertain  scales  of 
fate.**  How  these  officers  made  their 
way  through  a  close  column  of  men, 
crowded  together  upon  a  narrow 
bridge,  the  front  men  pressing  back 
while  the  rear  were  nressing  for- 
ward, is  not  easily  unaerBtood,  and 
should  have  been  explained  by  those 
who  were  satisfied  with  repeating 
the  idle  tale.  The  fact  is  this.  The 
bed  of  the  Adda  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  Lodi;  but  the 
deep  channel  is  comparatively  nar- 
row and  runs  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  town;  towards  the  eastern  side 
the  water  is,  in  general,  so  shallow 
as  to  leave  two  sand-banks  under  the 
hridge  oMnpletdy  dry;  and  as  the 
country  is  flat,  the  bridge  has  no 
great  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  stream.  When  the  advance  of 
the  column  was  checked,  the  soldiers, 
not  to  remain  exposed  to  the  Aus- 
trian fire,  dttcended  by  the  beams  of 
the  bridge  to  these  sand-banks  and 
formed  themselves,  as  usual,  into 
hands  of  tirailleurs  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  when  those  who 
had  remained  on  the  bridge  also 
Tttsbed  forward.  The  wild  and 
gallant  swarm  once  across,  pushed 
on  as  they  were  reinforced;  some 
hoildingB  near  the  hank,  from  which 
the  Attstrians  had  been  driven  by 
the  fire  of  the  French  artilleiy,  gave 
them  good  shelter;  and  having  thus 
obtained  a  firm  footing,  superior 
nnmbeis  soon  decided  the  action  in 
their  fiivour.  The  Austrians  lost 
all  their  guns,  and  nearly  2000  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners; 
but  thev  were  allowed  to  retire  un- 
jmnoed  to  Ciema. 
21iat  no   militaiji  perhaps  we 


should  say,  no  strategical,  object  was 
gained,  or  sought  for,  by  this  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  arms  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  Napoleon  immediately 
desisted  from  the  further  pursuit  of 
the  vanquished,  and  facing  to  the 
right  about  marched  upon  Aiilan 
and  Favia.  In  his  memoirs,  he  at- 
tempts to  shew^  that  the  action  of 
Lodi  was  not  a  mere  scene  of 
slaughter  entered  upon  without  ob- 
ject; for  he  intenaed,  he  says,  to 
cut  ofi"  the  retreat  of  General  Colli, 
who  with  10,000  men  was  retiring 
by  Cassano.  But  dates  and  distances 
shew  very  plainly  that  this  is  one  of 
the  many  strategical  plans  that  restdt 
from  auer-thoughts ;  for  Colli  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Cassano,  which 
is  twenty-five  miles,  a  good  day*s 
march  from  Lodi,  he/ore  Napoleon 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda ! 

Colli  had,  besides,  less  than  2000 
men  yrith  him;  and  the  chance  of 
cutting  them  off  was  not  worth  the 
risk  that  might  have  been  sustained 
in  what  is  called  the  '*  terrible  storm 
of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi."  Nor  does 
it  seem  that  he  was  very  clear  how 
the  victory  had  really  been  gained, 
for  he  not  only  gives  an  inconsistent 
but  evidently  evasive  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  ;  and  adds,  also, 
that  tlie  enemy  were  defeated  by  les 
feux  redoutablee  de  ceite  inmncible 
colonne^  though  every  military  man 
will  know  that  the  fire  of  such  a 
column  would  hardly  be  equal  to 
the  fire  of  an  ordinary  platoon,  or  to 
that  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  perhaps. 
Here,  as  every  where  else.  Napoleon 
hurled  brave  men  forward,  leaving 
the  result  to  fortune  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops. 

But  if  no  strategical  advantages 
were  gained  by  the  victory  of  L^, 
it  augmented,  m  a  very  high  degree, 
the  moral  force  of  the  conquerors. 
No  feat  of  arms  ever  caused  so  much 
astonishment  in  £urope  as  the  pass- 
age of  the  Adda.  It  excited  the 
most  boundless  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  French  and  their  general. 
The  partisans  of  the  new  order  of 
things  were  deliehted,  and  thought 
that  nothing  would  be  impossible  for 
such  a  man  to  achieve  with  such 
soldiers.  The  republicans  began, 
indeed,  to  fancy  tnemselves  invin- 
cible, and  such  a  belief  is  already  a 
great  step  towards  victory ;  particu- 
Urly  when»  as  in  the  present  case» 
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the  spirits  of  the  vanquished  were 
depressed  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  those  of  the  conqueror's  were 
elevated.  If  this  was  the  advantage 
for  which  Napoleon  stormed  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  he  joined  his  object 
completely ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed,  as  the  view  taken  of  the 
action  could  never  have  been  antici- 
pated, because  the  assault  of  any 
breach  in  the  rampart  of  a  r^palar 
fortress  of  ordinary  strength  is  in 
reality  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  was  this  boasted 
passage  of  the  Adda.  In  the 
attack  of  a  breach  the  assailants 
have  to  advance  fully  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  well-sheltered  foes;  they 
have  to  effect  a  difiicult  descent 
into  the  ditch  at  the  very  muzzles  of 
hostile  guns,  and  they  have  then  to 
force  their  way  over  the  ruined  frag- 
ments of  rampart,  over  loaded  shefls 
of  grenades,  and  over  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  comrades,  falling 
thick  and  fast  under  the  fiery  mis- 
siles hurled  from  above,  or  burst- 
ing in  treachery  beneath  their  feet. 
Such  were  the  obstacles  encountered 
in  the  breaches  of  Roderigo  and 
Badajoz,  but  at  Lodi  there  was 
only  a  rush  across  a  straight  and 
level  bridge  of  200  yards  in  length, 
and  in  the  face  of  foes  who  had  for 
five  hours  been  exposed,  without 
shelter,  to  the  telling  fire  of  the  French 
artillery.  The  trimng  loss  sustained 
by  the  assailants  is  also  a  proof  that 
the  difficulties  of  this  exploit  have 


been  most  shamefUly  examrated. 
French  accounts  say  that  Sey  had 
only 200  men  killed  and  wounded; 
and  though  we  may  well  suppose 
that  the  number  was  in  xcaliu 
much  greater,  it  could  not  weU 
have  b^n  ten  times  greater,  which 
the  successfVd  attack  of  a  well- 
defended  breach  would  probably 
have  made  it. 

Napoleon  was  no  doubt  impelled 
to  this  attack  by  the  spirit  (^  victotT 
which  then  animated  the  Yreoeh 
array,  and  by  the  thirsting  for  soc- 
cess  and  battles  which  lent  them  so 
much  energy  and  resolution.  And 
if  he  struck  the  blow  to  intimidafte 
his  adversaries,  and  to  keep  high  the 
brilliant  reputation  his  troops  had 
acquired,  be  might  deserve  fmise 
for  the  action ;  but  this  view  neither 
himself  nor  his  biographers  have 
been  able  to  take ;  they  nave  rested 
the  merits  of  the  victory  on  strate- 
gical grounds  and  have  failed  com- 
pletely. 

For  a  just  understanding  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Napoleon  and  his 
idolaters  have  written,  it  is  right  to 
add  that,  not  satisfied  with  defeating 
Sebottendbrf  and  his  7000  men  at 
Lodi,  they  generally  defeat  Beaulieu 
and  his  whole  armv  there,  even  as 
they  had  before  defeated  him  at 
Dcffo  and  Monte-Notte,  though  that 
unrortunate  commander  was  already 
a  day*s  march  in  advance  towards 
the  Oglio. 
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OK    THE    HISTORY   OF   PANTOMIMES. 
IH  A  I.BTTXB  TO  OLITSB  TOKKB,  I8Q. 


RsspicTKD  OxjTSB, — You  koow 
many  things,  and  know  them  well ; 
bat  oonfess  frankly  that  you  share 
the  oommon  ignorance  respecting  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  glorious 
psntomime.  Did  you  ever,  in  your 
most  recondite  researches,  venture 
into  that  obscure  subject — a  subject 
not  kas  important  than  obscure? 
You  did  not.  Yon  have  relished 
many  a  nerformance  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  boyhood ;  but  did  you  ever, 
in  the  Boberer  studies  of  manhood,  ask 
yoanelf  whence  came  this  snecies  of 
dnmatic  entertainment?  No,  such 
s  thought  never  crossed  your  mind ; 
or,  crossing  it,  was  instantly  dismissed. 
Now,  0  worthy  Oliver!  I  have 
asked  this  question  of  many  a  learned 
man,  and  many  a  dusty  volume,  but 
without  aatisfiwtory  result  All  my 
researches  only  ffiye  me  brief  and 
scattered  facts.  These  facts  I  en- 
deavoured to  interpret  I  formed  a 
theoiy  on  the  matter,  and,  as 

«*  Tu  solebas 
Heas  ease  aliquid  putare  nugas/' 

—to  speak  with  that  rare  fellow  Ca- 
tnDiis, — will  transmit  you  both  my 
data  and  theory. 

The  Chriatmas  pantomimes  have 
eoDJeisedly  been  getting  worse  and 
wone  for  some  years.  Ask  any  re- 
spectable {day-goer,  and  he  will  tell 
j^  with  a  sigh,  that  pantomimes 
are  not  what  t&y  used  to  be.  Now 
vAof  used  the^  to  be?  and  when? 
Here  at  once  is  the  historic  question 
nbed.  People  usually  content  them- 
selves with  referring  to  the  French 
itage,  whore  pantomime  was  trana- 
pli^ied  from  the  Italian;  the  Italians 
again  bwrowed  it  from  the  Bomans 
sad  Gie^cs.  A  sequent  tradition  is 
thus  given,  or  supposed  to  be.  But 
look  a  little  closer;  don*t  be  satisfied 
with  mere  verbal  resemblances,  and 
then  say  what  resemblance  has  the 
entertainment  we  call  pantomime 
with  the  atteUanse  of  Rome  or  the 
pantomimes  of  Greece  ?  Not  to  so 
10  ftr,  what  resemblance  has  it  to  tne 
pantomime  of  Italy  and  Franoe  ? 

Simply  that  of  aaniei  nod  dresses. 


These,  indeed,  are  traditional.  I  will 
rapidly  trace  the  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal pantomimic  personages,  and 
then  come  to  the  thmg  itself.  Har- 
lequin \a  certainly  the  Italian  ArUc^ 
chino^  which  was  also  the  Boman 
Scmnio  (he  is  also  called  Zmim  in 
Italian).  The  Sanmo^  as  his  name 
imports,  was  a  buffoon  (from  soano, 
a  grimace) ;  his  dress  was  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  our  harlequin,  onlv  it 
was  mean  and  miserable,  instead  of 
beiDK  spansled  and  splendid.  He 
has  his  head  shaved  (rasis  capiiibus)^ 
and  his  face  begrimed  with  soot  (Ju" 
ligine  faciem)  ;  these  are  represented 
by  a  short  black  mask  and  skull-cap 
in  the  modem  dress.  His  feet  were 
unshod  (jpilauqtedes) ;  the  feet  of  the 
modem  are  cased  in  delicate  pumps. 
His  dress  was  a  thing  of  shr^  and 
patches,  formed  of  various  colours 
and  various  materials,  so  that  Aristo- 

E banes   would  have   recommended 
im  to  Euripides  (you,  Oliver,  re- 
member the  ^*f  t***  h^***  *"'  ^***  wmXmw 

i^mftmrtf,  don*t  you?^ ;  but  this  mi- 
serable dress  is  in  tne  modem  ele- 
vated to  the  splendour  of  spangles 
and  variegated  colours. 

Pantaloon  is  of  Venetian  origin. 
PantaleoM  iBpiania  leone  (he  planted 
the  lion),  and  therefore  the  am;na- 
tion  of  a  standard-bearer,  the  Vene- 
tian  standard  beinsr  a  lion.  Such  is 
the  common  etymology,  though  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  made  out 
of  it  TFAy  should  a  standard-bearer 
be  chosen  as  the  type  of  old  men— 
the  *' heavy  &then^*  in  the  drama? 
Tme  it  is  that  the  tight  red  hose  and 
ydlow  slippers  of  Pantaloon  are  also 
those  of  the  standard-bearer ;  but  the 
question  remains  unanswered.  Why 
was  the  standard-bearer  diosen?  I 
have  a  suggestion  to  offer.  The 
tight  red  hose  and  yellow  slippers 
became  the  costume  of  the  Venetian 
merchants.  When  these  were  su- 
perseded by  the  full  flowing  saxment, 
the  change  was  of  course  at  mst  only 
adopted  by  the  younff.  The  old  men 
continued  to  wear  the  old  costume, 
and  thus  the  red  hose  became  a  mark 
of  an  old  Venetian  in  the  same  way 
as  th«  pigtail  WW  a  ftw  7«ui  Kgo  Ih^ 
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mark  of  an  old  Englishman.  "  Fig- 
tail*'  might  represent  a  "heavy  fa- 
ther** in  a  modem  farce,  so  Panta- 
leone,  t.  e,  the  costume  of  Fantaleone, 
represented  the  old  man  in  Venetian 
farce;  for  Pantaloon  is  always  the 
old  man  who  cries  up  the  wisdom  of 
the  bygone  times  and  deplores  the 
foUy  of  the  present— always  the  old 
man  to  he  duped  and  laughed  at. 
Such  is  my  explanation.  The  princi- 
pal fac^  however,  to  be  noticed  here 
18  thflt  the  modem  Pantaloon  has 
substantially  the  same  dress  and  name 
as  his  prototype. 

Clown  is,  we  know,  the  Pierrot  of 
the  French  and  the  Scaramuccia  of 
the  Italian  stage.  The  dress  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  different,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  one  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters, it  is  the  invention  of  the  im- 
mortal Joey  Grimaldi,  who  to  the 
white  flowing  habit  of  Pierrot  added 
blue  and  r^  stripes,  and  cut  the 
trousers  short.  Tne  wondrous  po- 
pularity of  this  prince  of  clowns 
made  every  other  clown  adopt  his 
dress,  and  thus  those  of  the  amphi- 
theatre and  those  who  perfoimed 
their  antics  on  the  1st  of  May  thought 
right  to  copy  Grimaldi*s  dress. 

fiut  it  is  in  the  characters  that  we 
must  look  for  the  greatest  changes. 
Pantaloon  continues  much  the  same ; 
but  Harlequin  used  to  be  a  heavy, 
lumbering  lout,  whose  stupidities 
were  a  set-off  to  the  adroitness  of 
Brighella,  or  Clown.  Now  he  is  a 
fairy -worker,  and  carries  a  fairy 
wand.  His  dress  has  undergone 
changes  in  keeping  with  the  change 
in  his  character — ^it  is  fairy-like.  In 
the  Italian  drama  he  had  to  bear  the 
penalties  of  all  the  larceny  and 
knavery  of  his  fellow-servant,  Briffh- 
ella ;  the  kicks  fell  upon  him  as  they 
now  fall  upon  Pantaloon,  who  has 
inherited  that  portion  of  the  **  busi- 
ness.** Our  Harlequin  has  an  ele- 
ment in  his  composition  which  is 
quite  foreign  to  his  prototype, — ^fo- 
reign, inde^  to  the  whole  Italian  and 
French  entertainments.  None  of  the 
Italian  characters  have  any  thing 
more  than  their  adroitness  and  au- 
dacity to  assist  them  in  their  tricks, 
but  Harlequin  has  a  magic  power. 
He  is  the  lover  favoured  bv  fairies. 
He  whirls  about  in  the  giddy  mazes 
of  the  dance  with  his  beloved  Colum- 
bine ;  and  whenever  the  clever,  mis- 
ehieyout  Clown,  or  the  dull^  mi^ 


chievous  Pantaloon,  attempt  to  disturb 
their  felicity,  the  magic  wand  per- 
forms its  magic  wonders. 

Now  here  in  this  one  element  we 
see  something  altogether  different 
from  the  Boman,  Italian,  or  French 
pantomimes.  Whence  the  oriein  of 
this  element  ?  How  came  Harlequin 
by  his  wand?  How,  in  short,  did 
pantomime  become  what  it  now  is,  a 
mixture  of  magic  and  buffoonery? 
Whoso  talks  about  our  getting  our 
pantomime  from  France  or  Italy 
should  also  tell  us  whence  came  the 
magic,  and  whence  the  mixture ;  be- 
cause a  pantomime — such  as  Mother 
Ooose,  for  example— is  altogether  a 
different  entertamment  from  those  of 
the  Italian  stage. 

Let  us  rammage  amongst  old  play- 
bilb  and  forgotten  books.  There  we 
shall  find  certain  distinct  facts  worth 
collecting.  In  1 704,  we  find  recorded 
that  a  party  of  French  tumblers  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  with  immense 
success.  This  success  produced  Eng- 
lish imitations.  This  is  one  fact. 
In  1718,  CoUey  Cibber  tells  us  that 
the  affairs  of  Drury  Lane  were  des- 
perate. The  Italian  Opera  had  car- 
ried away  the  town.  The  *' Inti- 
mate drama**  seemed  as  hopeless  a 
case  then  as  it  does  now.  Then,  as 
now,  "  confounded  foreigners  '*  were 
the  objects  of  that  bitter  hatred  which 
tracks  the  heels  of  success ;  and  '*  na- 
tive talent,**  with  emptv  pockets,  had 
to  console  itself  with  tne  vastness  of 
its  pretensions.  The  "  legitimate 
drama**  drawing  no  money  to  the 
treasury,  an  attempt  was  made  wor- 
thy  of  the  *'  Poet  Bunn  ;**  that  at- 
tempt was  the  pantomime  entitled 
Mars  and  Venus,  So  much  play- 
bills and  records  tell  us.  But  this 
thing  called  a  pantomime,  what  was 
it?  Was  it  a  thing  like  our  pan- 
tomimes ?  Not  in  the  least.  It  was 
what  we  should  call  a  serious  ballet 
Clown  and  Pantaloon,  tumbling  and 
magic,  were  absent.  Our  next  clue 
is  as  follows : — Rich  produced  some 
little  harlequinades,  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Night  Scenes.  In  1723 
these  had  a  new  direction  given  to 
them.  Thurmond,  a  dancing-master, 
having  brought  out  his  pantomime  of 
Harleomn  Vr,  Faustus  .at  Drury 
Lane,  Rich  produced  his  Necromancer^ 
or  Dr,  Faustus^  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  success  was  prodigious.  Pope 
aUades  to  the  riy al^  in  t&ese  lines :— 
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"Wlieii,  1o!  to  dark  encounters  in  mid 
•ir, 

Ntw  wisards  riie,  here  Booth,  and  Gib- 
ber there. 

Booth  in  hia  cloodjr  tabernacle  shrined ; 

On  giioning  dragons  Gibber  mounts  the 
wind  !*' 


The  natare  of  tbese  pieces  may  be 
pretty-  well  guessed  from  this  pass- 
age. They  were  obviously  very 
much  the  same  as  what  we  now  call 
the  introduction  to  the  pantomime. 
The  success  of  this  species  was  so 
great  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  doubled.  At  first  the  boxes 
were  two  and  sixpence :  for  the  pan- 
tomimes, they  were  raised  to  five 
shillings ;  ana  the  "run  was  so  great 
that  adranced  prices  became,  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule,  and  formed 
the  ordinary  prices." 

Out  of  these  facts  what  do  we 
ffatber?  We  gather,  that  serious 
hallet  and  necromantic  spectacle  had 
been  introduced  with  success;  but 
as  yet  no  hint  of  what  we  caU  pan- 
tomime. The  mixtive  of  tumbling 
and  buffoonery  with  necromancy, 
was  not  yet  accomplished  I  yet  this 
mixture  forms  the  very  essence  of 
our  species.  Nevertheless,  although 
not  yet  conjoined,  these  elements  ex- 
isteo.  I  noticed  before,  the  fact  of 
the  success  of  the  French  tumblers ; 
and  this  fact  I  couple  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  spectacle,  and  deduce  the 
following  conclusion : — 

Managers,  it  is  notorious,  seize 
with  avidity  on  any  novelty  that 
will  attract,  audiences.  Sunn's  offer 
to  Murphy,  the  weather  prophet,  to 
deliver  a  coone  of  lectures  at  Drury 


Lane  on  meteorology,  though  co- 
mical enough,  was  but  an  instance 
of  the  managerial  anxiety  to  fill  his 
house  by  any  means.  Yates  made 
Grace  Darling  an  offer  in  the  same 
spirit  Tamed  animals  and  wonder- 
ful posture-masters  are  found  to  at- 
tract the  public,  as  well  as  leading 
tragedians  or  low  comedians.  What 
does  the  manager  care  about  con- 
gruity?  His  care  is  for  pence.  This 
being  premised,  I  say,  that  managers 
in  these  days,  finding  French  tum- 
blers attractive,  and  spectacle  also 
attractive,  bethought  them  of  unit- 
ing the  two  in  one  entertainment. 
Thus  the  necromancy  was  Joined  to 
the  posturing.  Clown  and  rantaloon 
were  not  only  types  of  adroit  and 
studied  knavery ;  they  were  also 
posture-masters.  Harlequin  was  not 
only  the  lover,  but  he  was  also  pro- 
tected by  fairies,  and  gifted  with  a 
magic  wand. 

The  idea  once  started,  various  mo- 
difications soon  suggested  themselves. 
Thus  the  magic  wand  suggested 
transformations ;  and  these  trans- 
formations soon  became  political 
"  hits,"  and  popular  bubbles.  Thus, 
also,  as  scenery  was  lavishly  em- 
ployed when  dioramas  were  invent^ 
and  succeeded,  they  were  quickly 
transplanted  to  the  pantomune,  of 
which  they  now  form  an  inseparable 
constituent. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  matter ; 
you  have  my  theory,  and  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  based ;  of  the  nrofundity 
of  the  one,  and  the  reconoity  of  tiie 
other,  you  alone  can  judge. 
I  remain,  &c. 

YiviAK  Latouchjb. 
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THE  PRfDE  OF  A  SPOILED  BEAUTY. 
ADAPTS)  mOM  THE  PRENCH  OF  H.  D£  BAXZAC. 

Chapteb  I. 


The  Comte  de  FontaiDe,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
Foitou,  had  gallantly  served  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons  during  the  war 
which  the  Yendeans  waged  against 
the  republic.  Although  ruined  by 
confiscations,  the  faithful  Yendean 
constantly  refused  the  lucrative  places 
which  ^Napoleon  offered  him.  Un- 
varying in  his  aristocratic  creed,  he 
blindly  followed  its  maxims  in  his 
choice  of  a  wife.  Notwithstanding 
the  seductions  of  a  rich  revolutionary  ' 
parvenu  who  very  much  desired  the 
alliance,  he  marned  a  Demoiselle  de 
Eergarouet,  with  no  other  dowry 
than  that  of  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Brittany. 

The  Restoration  found  Monsieur 
de  Fontaine  burdened  with  a  numer- 
ous family.  Although  to  solicit  fa- 
vours never  entered  his  plans,  he 
nevertheless  acceded  to  his  wife's 
wishes,  left  his  estate  in  the  country, 
the  moderate  income  of  which  barely 
sufficed  for  his  children's  wants,  and 
came  to  Paris. 

Disgusted  by  the  avidity  with 
which  his  former  comrades  sought 
for  places  and  constitutional  dignities, 
he  was  about  to  return  to  his  estate 
when  he  received  a  ministerial  letter, 
announcing  to  him  his  nomination  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  in  virtue 
of  the  order  which  permitted  the 
officers  of  the  Catholic  armies  to 
reckon  as  years  of  service  the  first 
twenty  unacknowledged  years  of 
Louis  the  Eighteentn's  reign.  A 
few  davs  afterwards  the  "N^ndean 
received  officially  and  without  so- 
licitation the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  that  of 
Saint  Louis.  Shaken  in  his  resolu- 
tion by  these  successive  favours, 
which  ne  believed  he  owed  to  the 
monarch's  remembrance,  he  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  taking  his  family, 
as  he  had  done  every  Sunday,  to  shout 
Vive  le  Jf{ot  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux 
intheTuileries  when  the  princes  went 
to  chapel,  but  demanded  a  private  au- 
dience. This  audience,  very  promptly 
fnnanted,  had  nothing  pnvate  in  it. 
There  the  count  foiud  ancient  com- 


panions who  received  him  rather 
coldly,  but  the  princes  appeared  to 
him  adorable ;  an  expression  of  en- 
thusiasm which  escaped  him,  when 
the  most  gracious  of  masters,  to  whom 
the  count  thought  himself  known 
only  by  name,  grasped  his  hand  and 
prddauned  him  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  Yendeans, 

Notwithstanding  this  ovation,  none 
of  these  au^st  personages  thought 
of  asking  the  amount  of  his  losses, 
nor  that  of  the  money  so  generously 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Catho- 
lic army.  He  perceived  rather  late 
that  he  had  made  war  at  his  own 
expense.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
evening  he  thought  he  might  venture 
an  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  afilkira, 
similar  to  that  of  so  many  gentlemen. 
His  miyesty  laughed  neartily,  for 
every  thing  in  the  least  witty  pleased 
him;  but  he  replied,  nevertheless, 
by  one  of  those  royal  jests,  of  which 
the  mildness  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  anger  of  a  reproof.  One  of 
the  king*s  confidants  was  not  long  in 
approacning  the  Yendean  reckoner, 
ana  insinuating  in  polite  terms  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  reckon 
with  his  masters :  there  were  accounts 
of  much  earlier  date  than  his.  The 
count  prudently  quitted  the  venerable 
group,  which  formed  a  respectful 
semi-circle  before  the  august  family. 
Then  having,  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, disentangled  his  sword  from 
the  legs  amon^  which  it  had  got 
twisted,  he  renamed  on  foot,  through 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the  coach 
he  had  left  on  the  quai. 

This  scene  cooled  the  zeal  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Fontaine,  and  all  the  more 
because  his  requests  for  an  audience 
always  remained  unanswered.  He 
saw,  moreover,  the  intruders  of  the 
empire  obtaining  some  of  the  situa- 
tions reserved  under  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy for  the  best  families. 

*'  Ail  is  lost  1"  said  he,  one  mom* 
ing.  **  Decidedly  the  king  has  never 
been  any  thing  but  a  revolutionist. 
Without  Monsieur,  who  does  not 
change,  and  who  consoles  his  faithful 
followers,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
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knds  the  croim  of  France  would 
day  fall  if  this  anangement 
Their  cinrsed  eonstitational 
tj^beok  18  the  ^ront  of  all  eoyem- 
meats,  and  can  never  suit  France. 
Louis  XVin.  and  M.  Bengnot  have 
flpoiled  eyery  thing  for  ns  at  Saint 

The  despairing  oonnt  was  pre** 
;  to  return  to  his  estate,  nobly 
oning  his  pretennons  to  any 
indemnity.  At  this  time,  the  events 
of  the  20th  of  March  announced  a 
fiedi  tempest  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  king  and  his  defenders. 
Like  those  generous  people  who  do 
not  dismifls  a  follower  when  a  rainy 
day  eomes,  M.  de  Fontaine  raised 
money  on  his  property  in  order  to 
follow  the  monarai,  witnont  knowing 
wh^her  this  oomplicitjr  of  emigration 
WDold  be  more  propitious  to  him 
than  his  former  devotion  had  been ; 
but  having  observed  that  the  oom- 
paniona  ofexile  were  more  in  favoar 
than  the  brave  men  who  had  for- 
BMxly  protested,  sword  in  hand, 
against  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
pnblie,  he,  perhaps,  hoped  to  find  in 
this  joamey  to  a  foreign  land  more 
piitm  ^an  in  active  and  perilous  ser* 
rice  at  home. 

Dazing  thisshort  absence  of  royalty, 
IC  de  Fontaine  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  employed  by  Louis  XV  Ul., 
and  ibimd  more  than  one  occasion  of 
nving  the  king  proofs  of  great  po« 
Btieaf  honesty  ud  nncere  attach- 
ment.   One  evening  when  the  mo- 
naxch  had  notlung  better  to  do,  he 
remembered  a  witticism  uttered  by 
M.  de  Fontaine   at  the  Tuileries. 
The  old  Yendean  did  not  let  such  an 
i^ftepot  escape,  and  told  his  story 
with  sufficient  devemesB  for  the  kin^, 
who  forgot  nothing,  to  remember  it 
at  a  proper  season.    Theaugnst  man 
of  letters  remarked  the  elegant  turn 
of  a  few  notes,  the  compiling  of  which 
had  been  confided  to  the  discreet 
noUe.     This  little  merit  inscribed 
Mdosienr  dc  Fontaine  in  the  king's 
memory  among  the  most  loyal  ser- 
vants of  his  crown.    At  the  second 
TCtam,  the  count  was  appointed  one 
of  those  envoya  eztraordinarv  who 
traveised   the   provinces  witn   the 
nnakfa  of  judging  the  inciters  of  the 
xefaellion,  and  he  used  his  terrible 
power  irith  moderation.    As  soon 
ss  this  temporary  jurisdictkm  had 
Mfo^  the  liii^  proTOol  took  his 


place  in  the  council  of  state,  be- 
came a  dSput^^  spoke  little,  listened 
much,  and  changed  his  opinions  con- 
siderably. 

This  was  followed  by  an  appoint- 
ment which  gave  M.  de  Fontame  an 
administration  in  the  private  domains 
of  the  crown.  In  con8eo[uence*of  the 
intelligent  attention  with  which  he 
listen^  to  the  sarcasms  of  his  royal 
friend,  his  name  was  on  his  majestys 
lips  everpr  time  that  a  commission 
was  appomted,  of  which  the  members 
were  to  be  lucratively  remunerated. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  be  silent  on 
the  favour  with  which  the  monarch 
honour^  him,  and  knew  how  to 
maintain  it  by  a  lively  manner  of 
narrating  (in  those  familiar  chats  in 
which  £ouis  XYIIL  delighted  as 
much  as  in  well-written  notes)  the 
political  anecdotes,  and  the  diplo- 
matic or  parliamentary  gossip  which 
then  abounded.  Thanks  to  the  wit 
and  address  of  the  count,  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  however  young, 
ended,  as  he  used  to  say  laugiiinfffy 
to  his  master,  by  reposing  like  a  silk- 
worm on  the  leaves  of  the  budget 
Thus  hj  the  king's  bounty  his  eldest 
son  attained  an  eminent  place  in  the 
fixed  magistracy.  The  second,  a 
simple  captain  before  the  Restoration, 
obtained  a  l^on  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Ghent ;  then,  under 
cover  of  the  movements  of  1815, 
during  which  regulations  ceased  to 
be  oh^rved,  he  passed  into  the  royal 
guard,  then  back  again  into  the  body 
guards,  returned  into  the  line,  and 
after  the  afiair  of  the  Trocad^ro, 
found  himself  a  lieutenant-general 
with  a  command  in  the  guards.  The 
youngest,  appointed  a  «m«^  pr^fetj 
soon  became  nuaire  des  requHts^  and 
director  of  a  municipal  adrainistratioa 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
found  himself  safe  from  legislative 
tempests.  These  quiet  favours,  as 
secret  as  the  count*s  own,  were  granted 
unremarked.  Their  political  fortune 
excited  no  envy.  At  the  period  of 
the  first  estabfishment  of  the  con- 
stitutional system,  few  persons  had 
just  notions  respectinj^  the  peaceful 
regions  of  the  budget,  m  which  adroit 
fiivourites  knew  now  to  find  the 
eouivalent  of  destroyed  abbeys. 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine,  who  used  once 
to  boast  of  never  having  read  the 
Charte^  and  shewed  such  md^^nation 
at  the  ayidily  of  coortiens  waa  not 
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loDg  in  proving  to  his  noble  nuister 
that  he  understood  as  well  as  himself 
the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  rcpre- 
sentatiye  system.  Yet  notwithstand- 
inff  the  security  of  the  careen  opened 
to  nis  three  sons,  notwithstanding  the 
pecuniaxy  advantages  resulting  from 
the  possession  of  four  places,  M.  de 
Fontaine  was  at  the  head  of  too 
numerous  a  family  easily  or  quickly 
to  repair  his  fortune.  IBs  three  sons 
were  rich  in  favour,  talent,  and  pro- 
spects ;  but  he  had  three  daughters, 
and  feared  to  wear^  the  monarch's 
kindness.  He  devised  the  plan  of 
never  speaking  to  him  of  more  than 
one  at  a  time  of  these  virgins  anxious 
to  light  their  hymeneal  torch.  The 
king  had  too  much  ffood  taste  to  leave 
his  work  unfinished.  The  marriage 
of  the  first  vrith  a  receiver-general 
was  settled  by  one  of  those  ro3ral 
phrases  which  cost  nothing  and  are 
worth  millions.  One  evening  when 
the  monarch  was  out  of  spirita,  he 
smiled  on  learning  the  existence  of 
another  Demoiselle  de  Fontaine, 
whom  he  married  to  a  young  magis- 
trate of  boureeois  extraction,  it  is 
true,  but  rich,  full  of  talent,  and 
whom  he  created  a  baron.  When 
in  the  following  year,  the  Vendean 
mentioned  Ma&moiselle  Einilie  de 
Fontaine,  the  king  replied  in  his 
sharp  voice, — 

**  Amicus  PlatOf  sed  tnagia  arnica 
natioT 

From  this  time  there  was  less 
amenity  in  his  intercourse  with 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  monarch  was  the  more 
painful  to  the  count,  because  never 
was  a  marriage  so  difficult  to  arrange 
as  this  beloved  daughter*s.  To  con- 
ceive all  the  obstacles,  we  must  pene- 
trate into  the  handsome  mansion  in 
which  the  administrator  was  lodged 
at  the  expense  of  the  civil  list.  Emilie 
had  passed  her  childhood  on  the 
estate  of  Fontaine,  enjoying  that 
abundance  which  suffices  for  the  first 
pleasures  of  youth.  Her  least  wishes 
were  laws  to  her  sisters,  brothers, 
mother,  and  even  to  her  father.  Her 
relations  doted  on  her.  Arriving  at 
the  age  of  reason  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  her  mmily  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  favours  of  fortune, 
the  enchantment  of  her  life  continued. 
The  luxury  of  Paris  appeared  to  her 

Suite  as  natural  as  the  abundance  of 
owers  and  fruit»  and  the  rustic 


opulence  which  formed  the  delight  of 
her  early  years.  As  she  had  never 
met  with  any  contradiction  in  her 
infancy,  so  wnen  she  wanted  to  satisfy 
her  desire  of  enjoyment,  she  found 
herself  still  obey^  when  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  threw  herself  into  the 
whirlpool  -of  the  world*s  gaieiiea. 
Thus  accustomed  by  degrees  to  the 
advanta^^  of  fortune,  tne  cares  of 
the  toilet,  the  elegance  of  gilded 
saloons  and  equipages,  became  as 
necessary  to  her  as  the  real  or  false 
compliments  of  flattery,  and  the  balls 
and  vanities  of  the  court.  Every 
thing  smiled  upon  her :  she  saw  in- 
terest excited  for  her  in  all  eyes. 
Like  most  spoiled  children,  she  ty- 
rannised over  those  who  loved  her, 
and  reserved  her  coquetries  for  those 
who  were  indifiTerent.  Her  defects 
only  grew  with  her  years,  and  her 
parents  were  soon  to  reap  the  bitter 
fruits  of  this  fatal  education.  Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Emilie 
de  Fontaine  had  as  yet  refused  to 
make  any  choice  among  the  numerous 
young  men  whom  M.  de  Fontaine's 
policy  assembled  in  his  parties.  Al- 
though so  young,  she  enjoyed  in  tiie 
world  all  the  freedom  of  opinion 
which  a  woman  can  enjoy.  Her 
beauty  was  so  remarkable,  that  from 
the  moment  she  appeared  in  a  draw- 
ing-room she  was  supreme  there. 
Like  kings,  she  had  no  friend,  and 
she  saw  herself  every  where  the  ob- 
ject of  a  complaisance  which  a  better 
disposition  tnan  hers  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  withstood,  l^o  man, 
even  an  old  one,  had  the  will  to  con- 
tradict the  opinions  of  a  young  girl 
from  whom  a  glance  revived  love  in 
the  coldest  heart.  Educated  with 
great  care,  she  painted  tolerably, 
spoke  English  and  Italian,  pla;;^ 
divinely  on  the  piano;  her  voice, 
perfected  by  the  best  masters,  had  a 
tone  which  lent  irresistible  seductions 
to  her  singing.  Witty,  and  fed  on 
all  literatm^  it  mignt  have  been 
thought,  as  Mascarille  says,  that  peo- 
ple of  quality  come  into  the  world 
knowing  eveiT  thing.  She  talked 
fluently  upon  Italian  or  Dutch  paint- 
ing, on  the  middle  ages  or  the  re- 
fumsance;  judged  both  old  and  new 
books,  and  shewed  up  the  defects  of 
a  work  with  most  cruel  wit  Her 
most  simple  words  were  reodved  bv 
the  idolatrous  crowd  like  the  sultan  s 
fetfabytheTurka.   Sh^tbuadanled 
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supcrfidal  people;  as  to  profound 
people,  bcr  natural  tact  helped  her 
U)  Tcoogoise  them ;  and  with  them 
sbe  displayed  so  much  coquetry,  that 
she  escaped  from  their  examination 
ander  favour  of  her  attractions.  This 
i-amish  concealed  an  indiffereutheart, 
and  the  opinion  common  to  a  great 
number  ofyoung  girls  that  no  one  in- 
habited a  sphese  sufficiently  elevated 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  soul,  and  a  pride 
based  as  much  on  her  birth  as  on  her 
beauty.  In  the  absence  of  the  vio- 
lent sentiment  which  sooner  or  later 
nvijges  the  heart  of  a  woman,  she 
carried  her  youthful  ardour  into  an 
immoderate  love  of  distinction,  and 
betrayed  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  plebeians.  Excessively  im- 
pertinent to  the  new  nobility,  she 
did  her  utmost  to  induce  her  parents 
to  place  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 

These  sentiments  had  not  escaped 
the  observant  eye  of  Monsieur  de 
Font^e,  who  more  than  once,  at 
the  time  of  his  two  eldest  daughters* 
marriages,  sighed  over  Emilias  sar- 
casms and  ^vit.  Heflecting  people 
w^il  wonder  to  see  the  old  vendean 
giving  his  eldest  daughter  to  a  re- 
ceiver-general who  possessed,  it  is 
true,  a  few  baronial  lands,  but  whose 
name  was  not  preceded  by  that  par- 
ticle (the  de)  to  which  the  throne 
owed  so  many  defenders,  and  the 
second  to  a  magistrate  too  recently 
ennobled  to  allow  any  one  to  forget 
that  his  father  had  sold  fagots. 
This  notable  chano^c  in  the  ideas  of 
the  noble,  when  he  was  about  to 
attain  his  sixtieth  year,  a  period  of 
life  at  which  men  rarely  alter  their 
opinions,  was  not  owing  only  to  the 
habitation  of  the  modem  Babylon  in 
which  all  country  people  end  by 
rubbing  off  their  asperities;  the 
Count  de  Fontaine*s  new  political 
conscience  was  again  the  result  of  the 
kind's  fnendship  and  advice. 

The  new  ideas  of  the  chief  of  the 
Fontaine  family  and  the  wise  alliances 
of  his  two  eldest  daughters  which 
were  their  results,  had  met  with 
strong  resistance  in  the  bosom  of 
his  uunily.  The  Comtesse  de  Fon- 
taijie  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient 
ideas  which  could  not  be  renounced 
by  a  woman  belonging,  on  the  mo- 
tner's  side,  to  the  liobans.  Although 
TQL.  xzzjn.  Ko.  czcm. 


for  a  moment  she  opposed  herself  to 
the  happiness  and  fortune  which 
awaited  her  elder  daughters,  she 
yielded  to  those  secret  considerations 
which  married  people  confide  to  each 
other  at  night  when  their  heads  re- 
pose on  the  same  pillow.  The  countess 
yielded,  but  she  declared  that  at  least 
her  daughter  Emilie  should  be  mar- 
ried so  as  to  satisfy  the  pride  which 
she  had  unfortunately  contributed  to 
develope  in  that  young  mind. 

Thus  the  events  which  ought  to 
have  spread  joy  in  the  family  intro- 
duced into  it  a  slight  leaven  of  dis- 
cord. The  receiver-general  and  the 
young  magistrate  were  received  with 
the  most  freezing  ceremony  the 
countess  and  Emilie  could  create. 
Their  etiquette  soon  had  ample  means 
of  exercising  its  domestic  tyranny : 
the  lieutenant-general  married  the 
only  daughter  of  a  banker ;  the  pre- 
sident wisely  married  a  girl  whose 
father,  a  mdlionnaire  t^vo  or  three 
times  over,  had  been  a  manufacturer 
of  printed  cottons;  and  the  third 
brother  remained  faithful  to  these 
plebeian  doctrines  by  taking  his  wife 
from  the  family  of  a  rich  notary  in 
Paris.  The  three  sisters-in-law  and 
the  two  brothers-in-law  found  so 
much  pleasure  and  personal  advant- 
age in  remaining  in  the  high  sphere 
of  political  power,  and  in  naunting 
the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main, that  they  all  agreed  in  forming 
a  little  court  round  the  haughty 
Emilie.  This  compact  between  in- 
terest and  pride  was  not  so  thoroughly 
cemented  but  that  the  young  sove- 
reign frequently  excited  revolutions 
in  her  Uttle  state.  Scenes,  which 
good  taste  would  have  disavowed, 
kept  up  between  all  the  members  of 
this  powerful  family  a  spirit  of  ridi- 
cule which,  without  sensibly  dimi- 
nishing the  friendship  displayed  in 
public,  sometimes  degenerated  in 
private  into  sentiments  far  from  cha- 
ritable. The  air  of  ridicule  with 
which  the  sisters  and  brothers-in-law 
sometimes  greeted  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine*s  avowed  pretensions,  ex- 
cited in  her  an  anger  nardly  appeased 
by  a  shower  of  epip^ms.  when  the 
cnief  of  the  family  suffered  some 
diminution  of  the  tacit  and  precarious 
friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  trem- 
bled the  more,  a<J,  but  fbr  her  sis- 
ters' challenges,  his  beloved  daughter 
had  never  looked  so  high. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  circumstances, 
and  at  the  time  when  this  little  do- 
mestic hroil  was  becoming  serious, 
the  monarch,  with  whom  M.  de  Fon- 
taine hoped  he  was  regaining  his 
former  favour,  was  seized  with  the 
illness  which  carried  him  off.  Uncer- 
tain of  the  favour  to  come,  the  Comte 
de  Fontaine  made  the  greatest  efforts 
to  assemble  roimd  his  last  daughter 
the  Uite  of  marrying  young  men. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  which  the 
establbhment  of  a  proud  and  fanciful 
girl  presents,  will,  perhaps,  under- 
stana  the  trouble  taken  by  the  poor 
Vendean.  Accomplished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  beloved  child,  this 
would  worthily  have  completed  the 
career  of  the  count  at  Paris  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Therefore  the 
old  Vendean  was  unwearied  in  his 

gresentation  of  suitors,  so  much  had 
e  at  heart  the  happiness  of  his 
daughter:  but  nothing  was  more 
amusing  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  ira^rtinent  creature  pronounced 
her  decisions  and  judged  the  merits 
of  her  adorers.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that,  similar  to  one  of  those 
princesses  of  the  Thousand  and  one 
Niffhts,  Emilie  was  sufficiently  rich 
and  beautiful  to  have  a  right  to 
choose  amidst  all  the  princes  of  the 
world:  her  objections  were  all  one 
more  ridiculous  than  another.  One 
had  legs  too  large  or  knock-knees ; 
another  was  short-sighted ;  the  name 
of  one  was  Durand ;  another  limped ; 
almost  all  were  too  fat.  More  lively, 
beautiful,  and  gay  after  rejecting  two 
or  three  suitors,  she  entered  into  the 
pleasures  of  winter,  and  hastened 
to  balls  where  her  keen  c^lances  ex- 
amined the  celebrities  of  the  day ; 
where  often,  by  means  of  her  charm- 
ing talk,  she  succeeded  in  guessing 
the  secrets  of  the  most  mysterious 
heart,  where  she  took  pleasure  in 
tormenting  young  men,  and  with 
instinctive  coquetry  inciting  them  to 
proposals  which  she  always  refused. 
Nature  had  given  her  in  profusion 
the  advantages  necessary  to  the  part 
she  played.  Tall  and  el^ant,  Emilie 
de  Pontaine  possessed  at  will  a  dig- 
nified or  lively  carriage.  Her  rather 
tong  neck  enabled  ner  to  assume 
charming  attitudes  of  disdain  and 
impertinence.  She  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  those  turns  of  the  head  and 
feminine  gestures  which  explain  sq 


cruelly  or  so  happilv  syllables  and 
smiles.  Fine  blacK  hair,  thick  and 
strongly  marked  eyebrows,  gave  her 
physiognomy  an  expression  of  fierce- 
ness which  coquetrv,  as  well  as  her 
looking-glass,  had  taught  her  to 
render  terrible  or  tender  by  the 
fixedness  or  the  mildness  of  her  look, 
by  the  immovability  or  the  slight 
inflections  of  her  lips,  by  the  cold»;ss 
or  graciousness  of  her  smile.  When 
Emilie  wanted  to  win  a  heart,  her 
clear  voice  was  not  without  melody  ; 
but  she  could  also  give  it  a  sort  of 
sharp  distinctness  when  she  under- 
took to  paralyse  the  indiscreet  tongue 
of  a  cavalier.  Her  pale  face  and 
marble  brow  were  like  the  limpid 
surface  of  a  lake  which  by  turns 
becomes  ruffled  by  a  breeze,  and 
regains  its  joyful  serenity  when  the 
air  is  again  calm.  More  than  one 
young  man,  victims  of  her  disdain,  ac- 
cused her  of  acting;  but  such  fire 
glowed,  such  promises  lurked  in  her 
black  eves,  that  she  justified  herself 
1)y  making  the  hearts  beat  of  so 
many  of  her  partners.  None  knew 
better  than  herself  how  to  assume  a 
look  of  haidetur  on  receiving  a  bow 
from  a  man  who  had  nothing  but 
talent;  or  to  display  an  insulting 
politeness  towards  persons  whom  she 
considered  as  her  inferiors,  and  pour 
forth  her  impertinence  on  all  tnose 
who  endeavoured  to  be  on  a  par 
with  her.  She  seemed,  wherever 
she  went,  to  receive  homages  rather 
than  compliments;  and  even  before 
a  princess,  her  appearance  and  man- 
ners would  have  converted  the  arm- 
chair in  which  she  sat  into  an  im- 
perial th rone.  Monsieur  de  Fontaine 
discovered  too  late  how  much  the 
education  of  his  best  loved  daughter 
had  been  injured  by  the  tenderness 
of  the  whole  family.  The  admiration 
which  the  world  at  first  shews  a 
young  person,  but  is  not  long  in 
aven^g,  had  still  more  incr^ised 
Emilie*s  pride  and  self-confidence. 
General  complaisance  had  devdoned 
in  her  the  eeotism  natural  to  spoiled 
children.  At  that  time,  the  grace  of 
youth  and  the  charm  of  talent  con- 
cealed from  all  eyes  those  defects,  aU 
the  more  odious  in  a  woman  because 
devotion  and  abn^tion  are  her 
greatest  charms.  The  eyes  of  a 
father  are  so  long  in  bein^  opened, 
that  the  old  Vendean  needed  more 
than  one  trial  b«fopf  bt  perceived 
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the  air  of  condescension  with  which 
htt  daughter  granted  him  rare  ca- 
reaKs.  She  resembled  those  little 
children  who  seem  to  say  to  their 
mothers,  ^  l^Iake  haste  and  kiss  me, 
that  I  may  go  and  play.**  Bat  oilen 
by  those  sudden  caprices  which  seem 
inexplicable,  she  isolated  herself,  and 
was  only  rarely  to  be  seen ;  she  com- 
plained of  having  to  share  her  faUier*s 
and  mother*s  affection  with  too  many 
people ;  she  became  jealous  of  every 
thing,  even  of  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Then  after  taking  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  create  a  desert  round 
herself,  this  singular  girl  accused  the 
whole  world  of  her  factitious  soli- 
tude and  voluntary  troubles.  Armed 
with  her  twenty  years'  experience, 
she  condemned  fate,  because  not 
knowing  that  the  first  principle  of 
happiness  is  within  us,  sne  required 
it  from  the  things  of  this  world. 
She  would  have  fled  to  the  end  of  the 
globe  to  avoid  a  marriage  like  those 
of  her  two  sisters ;  and,  nevertheless, 
she  felt  in  her  heart  a  fearful  jealousy 
at  seeing  them  married,  rich,  and 
happy.  In  fact  she  sometimes  made 
her  mother,  who  was  as  much  her 
victim  as  M.  de  Fontaine,  think  she 
had  a  slight  touch  of  madness.  This 
aberration  was  easily  explained ;  no« 
thing  is  more  common  than  that 
secret  pnde  bom  in  the  heart  of 
young  women  who  belong  to  families 
high  in  the  social  scale,  and  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  great 
beauty.  Almost  all  are  persuaded 
that  their  mothers,  having  reached 
the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  can  no  longer 
sympathise  with  their  young  minds, 
nor  conceive  their  fancies.  They 
imagine  that  most  mothers,  jealous 
of  their  daughters,  dress  them  ac- 
cording to  their  taste,  with  the  pre- 
meditated design  of  eclipsing  them, 
and  depriving  them  of  adimration. 
Thence  frequently  result  secret  tears 
or  underhand  revolts  against  the 
supposed  maternal  tyranny.  Amidst 
these  sorrows  which  become  real, 
although  ibunded  on  an  imaginary 
basis,  they  still  have  the  fancy  of 
composing  a  theme  for  their  existence, 
and  draw  a  brilliant  horoscope  for 
themselves.  Their  magic  consists  in 
mistaking  dreams  for  realities.  Thej 
secretly  resolve,  in  their  long  medi- 
tations, only  to  bestow  their  heart 
and  hand  on  a  man  who  possesses 
such  or  such  an  advantage.    They 


picture  to  themselves  a  type  whom 
their  future  husband  must  resemble. 
After  experiencing  life,  and  making 
the  serious  reflections  which  years 
brin^  with  them,  seeing  the  world 
and  its  prosaic  ways,  and  witnessing 
unhappy  examples,  the  bright  colours 
of  their  ideal  fade;  and  they  find 
themselves  one  fine  day  flowing  down 
the  stream  of  life,  quite  astonished  at 
being  happy  without  the  nuptial 
poetry  of  tneir  dreams.  Following 
this  custom,  Mademoiselle  Emilie  de 
Fontaine  had  made  out  in  her  frail 
wisdom  a  programme  to  which  her 
suitor  must  answer  in  order  to  be 
accepted.  Hence  her  disdain  and 
sarcasms.  Although  young  and  of 
ancient  family,  she  said  to  herself, 
"  He  must  be  a  peer  of  France,  or 
the  son  of  a  peer  r 

These  qiiaUties  were  useless,  if  this 
bein^  did  not  likewise  possess  great 
ami2U)ility.  He  must  have  a  nice 
figure,  fine  talents,  and  must  be  slim. 
Tninness,  that  grace  of  the  body, 
however  fugitive,  was  a  necessary 
clause.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
had  a  certain  ideal  measure,  which 
served  her  as  a  model.  The  young 
man  who,  at  the  first  glance,  did  not 
fulfil  the  required  conditions,  never 
obtained  a  second. 

"  See  how  fat  that  man  isl*'  was, 
with  her,  the  deepest  expression  of 
disdain. 

Any  one  who  heard  her  mieht 
have  thought  that  people  respectably 
corpulent  were  incapable  of  feeling, 
bad  husbands,  and  unworthy  to  enter 
into  a  civilized  society.  Although  a 
beauty  sought  after  in  the  East, 
plumpness  seemed  to  her  a  misfortune 
m  woman,  but  a  crime  in  man.  The 
count  felt  that  later,  his  daughter's 
pretensions,  the  ridicule  of  which 
would  be  visible  to  certain  women  as 
clear- sighted  as  uncharitable,  would 
become  a  fatal  subject  for  laughter. 
He  feared  that  his  daughter's  singular 
ideas  would  become  m/mvais  ton.  He 
trembled  lest  the  pitiless  world  al- 
ready sneered  at  a  nerson  who  re- 
mained BO  long  before  the  public 
without  ending  the  oomedy  she  played 
there.  More  than  one  actor,  dis- 
pleased at  a  refusal,  appeared  to  await 
the  smallest  unfortunate  incident  in 
order  to  revenge  himself.  The  in- 
different and  idle  spectator  began  to 
grow  weary :  admiration  is  always  a 
fatigue  to  the  human  species'.    iTlic 
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old  Vendean  knew  better  than  any 
one  that  if  you  should  choose  with  art 
the  moment  of  entering  on  the  boards 
of  the  world,  on  those  of  a  court,  in 
a  drawing-room,  or  on  a  theatre,  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  withdraw 
dpropos, 

Vfeaxy  of  his  daughter's  conduct, 
he  resolved  upon  a  stroke  of  autho- 
rity ;  and,  not  without  some  secret 
emotion,  ordered  his  old  valet  to  tell 
the  proud  girl  to  appear  immediately 
before  him. 

"Joseph,"  said  he,  as  the  latter 
finished  dressing  his  master's  hair, 
"  take  off  this  napkin,  draw  the  cur> 
tains,  put  these  chairs  in  their  places, 
shake  the  rug,  and  dust  every  thing. 
"  Give  my  room  a  little  fresh  air  by 
opening  the  window.*' 

The  count  multiplied  his  ordan, 
put  Joseph  out  of  breaUi,  who,  guess- 
ing his  master's  intentions,  restored 
a  little  freshness  to  this  naturally  the 
most  neglected  room  in  the  house, 
and  suooeeded  in  giving  a  kind  of 
harmcmy  to  the  heaps  of  accounts, 
the  papers,  books,  and  furniture  of 
this  sanctuary  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  royal  domain  were  debated. 
When  Joseph  had  put  this  chaos  in 
a  little  order,  and  brought  into  a 
prominent  position  the  things  which 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  look  at, 
or  might,  by  their  colours,  produce 
a  sort  of  bureaucratic  poetry,  he 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth 
of  papers  spread  about  on  the  carpet, 
admired  his  work  for  a  moment, 
nodded  his  head,  and  went  out. 

The  poor  sinecurist  did  not  share 
his  servant's  good  opinion.  Before 
seating  himself  in  his  large  arm-chair, 
he  gave  a  susjiicious  glance  round 
him,  examined  his  dressing-gown  with 
an  air  of  hostility,  shook  off  a  few 
grains  of  snuff,  arranged  the  shovel 
and  tongs,  poked  the  fire,  pulled  up 
the  heels  of  his  slipj)ers,  threw  back 
his  little  pig- tall  >vhich  lay  horizon- 
tally between  the  roll  of  his  waistcoat 
and  that  of  his  dressing-^wn,  and 
restored  it  to  its  perpendicular  po- 
sition. After  giving  a  last  look  at 
the  room,  the  old  Vendean  sat  down, 
hoping  that  nothing  in  it  would  give 
rise  to  the  lively  but  impertinent 
remarks  with  which  his  daughter  was 
accustomed  to  reply  to  his  sage  advice. 
In  this  occurrence  he  did  not  wish  to 
compromise  his  paternal  dignity.  He 
delicately  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 


coughed  two  or  three  times,  as  if 
preparing  himself  to  demand  a  nomi- 
nal summons.  He  heard  the  light 
footsteps  of  his  daughter,  who  en- 
tered humming  an  air  from  II  Bar- 
hihre, 

"  Good  morning,  napa !  What  do 
you  want  so  early  P 

After  these  words,  uttered  as 
carelessly  as  the  ritomella  of  the  air 
she  sang,  she  kissed  the  count,  not 
with  that  familiar  tenderness  which 
renders  the  filial  sentiments  so  sweet 
a  thing,  but  with  the  careleanesB  of 
a  mistress,  sure  of  pleasing,  whatever 
she  might  do. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Fontaine,  gravely,  "  I  sent  for 
you  to  talk  seriously  about  your 
prospects.  The  necessity  which  ex- 
ists at  this  moment  for  your  choodng 
a  husband,  so  as  to  render  your  hap- 
piness durable ^" 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Emilie, 
interrupting  him  in  her  most  caress- 
ing tones,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
armistice  we  made  with  regard  to  my 
suitors  is  not  yet  expired. 

"  Emilie,  let  us  cease  to-day  to  jest 
on  so  important  a  subject  For  some 
time  past  the  efforts  of  all  who  truly 
love  you,  my  dear  child,  have  been 
united  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
for  you  a  suitable  establishment,  and 
you  would  be  guilty  of  ingratitude 
if  you  received  lightly  the  marks  of 
interest  which  I  am  not  alone  in  be- 
stowing on  you." 

On  hearing  these  words,  and  after 
giving  a  slyly  investigatory  glance  at 
the  furniture  of  the  paternal  room, 
the  young  girl  went  to  the  arm-chair 
which  appeared  to  have  been  least 
used  by  petitioners,  brought  it  herself 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  so  as  to  place  herself  in  front 
of  her  father,  assumed  so  grave  an 
appearance  that  it  was  im{>os8ible  not 
to  see  in  it  symptoms  of  mischief,  and 
crossed  her  arms  over  the  rich  trim- 
mings of  a  pilerine  a  la  ne^e,  the 
innumerable  tulle  ruches  of  which 
were  pitilessly  crushed.  After  giving 
a  laughing  side-glance  at  her  old 
father's  gloomy  face,  she  broke 
silence : — 

"  I  never  heard  you  say,  my  dear 
father,  that  the  government  made  its 
communications  en  robe  de  chambre  ; 
but,"  added  she,  smiling,  **  n^ver 
mind,  the  people  must  not  be  fas- 
tidious.   Let  us,  then,  see  your  pro* 
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jeds  of  laws,  and  official  presenta- 
tions." 

"  I  shall  not  always  liave  the  power 
of  making  any,  young  mad-cap! 
Listen,  Emilie !  M^  intention  is,  no 
longer  to  compromue  m^  character, 
which  is  a  part  of  my  children's  for- 
tune, by  recruiting  that  regiment  of 
dancers  which  you  put  to  the  rout 
e^'cry  spring.  You  have  already 
been  the  cause  of  many  dangerous 
mptures  with  certsdn  families.  I  hope 
Tou  will  now  understand  better  tne 
difficulties  of  our  and  your  position. 
You  are  twenty,  my  child,  and  you 
might  have  been  married  nearly 
three  years.  Your  brothers  and 
listers  are  richly  and  happily  settled ; 
but,  my  child,  the  expenses  which 
those  marriages  brougnt  upon  us, 
and  the  style  of  living  you  make 
jour  mother  keep,  have  so  absorbed 
our  revenues,  that  I  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  give  you  a  wedding-portion 
of  100,000  francs.  Hencerorward  I 
most  look  to  the  prospects  of  jour 
mother,  who  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  her  children.  Emilie,  if  I  were 
to  die,  Madame  de  Fontaine  must  not 
be  at  any  body's  mercy,  and  must 
continue  to  enjoy  the  comforts  by 
which  I  too  late  repaid  her  devotion 
to  my  misfortunes.  You  see,  my 
child,  that  the  smallness  of  your 
fortune  cannot  harmonise  with  your 
ideas  of  grandeur.  Even  that  will 
be  a  sacrifice  which  I  have  made  for 
no  other  of  my  children ;  but  they 
have  generou;sly  agreed  not  to  object 
some  day  to  the  advantages  given  to 
a  too-much-lored  child. 

"  In  their  position  T  said  Emilie, 
ironically. 

"  My  Emilie,  do  not  thus  depre- 
date those  who  love  you.  Know 
that  the  poor  only  are  generous! 
The  rich  always  have  excellent  rea- 
sons for  not  giving  up  20,000  francs 
to  a  relation.  IV^ll,  do  not  pout, 
my  diild,  and  let  us  talk  reasonably. 
Among  the  marrying  voun^  men, 
have  you  not  remarked  Monsieur  de 
Manerviller 

"  Oh !  he  burrs  his  r\  always  looks 
ftt  his  foot  because  he  thinKs  it  a 
small  one,  and  gazes  at  himself  in  the 
glass.  Besides,  he  is  fidr,  and  I  do 
not  like  lair  men !" 

"*  Well,  then,  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
denordr 

**  He  is  not  noble.  He~  is  badly 
iiMde  and  fat.    He  is  dark,  it  is  true. 


These  two  gentlemen  ought  to  unite 
their  fortunes,  and  the  first  give  his 
person  and  name  to  the  second,  who 
might  keep  his  hair,  and  then — per- 
haps  ^ 

"  What  can  you  say  against  ^fon- 
sieur  de  Rastignac  ?" 

**  He  is  almost  a  banker !" 

"  And  our  relation,  the  Vicomte 
dePortendu^re?" 

*'  A  child  who  dances  ill,  and,  be- 
sides, is  without  fortune.  In  fact, 
papa,  those  people  have  no  titles.  I 
will,  at  least,  be  a  countess  like  my 
mother!" 

"  You  have,  then,  seen  no  one  this 
winter  who *" 

"No,  papa r 

"  What  do  you  then  want  ?" 

"  The  son  of  a  peer  of  France !'' 

"  My  daughter,  you  are  mad !"  said 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine,  rising. 

But  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  seemed  to  find  new  resigna'* 
tion  in  a  religious  thought;  then, 
looking  with  fatherly  pity  on  his 
child,  who  was  touched,  ne  took  her 
hand,  pressed  it,  and  said,  with  emo- 
tion,— 

'*  God  is  my  witness,  poor,  mis- 
guided creature,  that  I  nave  con- 
scientiously fulfilled  my  duty  as  a 
father  to  you  I  Conscientiously,  did 
I  say?  With  love,  my  Emilie  I  Yes, 
God  knows  it.  This  winter,  I  brought 
to  you  more  than  one  worthy  man, 
whose  qualities,  principles,  and  cha- 
racter, were  known  to  me ;  and  all 
appeared  worthy  of  you.  My  child, 
my  task  is  done.  Henceforth  I  make 
you  the  arbitrator  of  your  own  fate, 
feeling  myself  at  once  happy  and 
unhappy  at  being  relieved  from  the 
heaviest  of  paternal  responsibilities. 
I  know  not  if  you  will  long  hear 
a  voice  which,  unfortunately,  has 
never  been  severe;  but  remember 
that  conjugal  happiness  is  not  founded 
so  much  on  brilliant  qualities  or  for- 
tune as  on  mutual  esteem.  Thb 
happiness  is,  by  its  very  nature,  re- 
tiring and  without  iclat.  Go,  my 
child,  my  consent  is  given  to  him 
whom  you  present  to  me  as  a  son-in- 
law  ;  but,  if  you  should  be  unhappy, 
remember  that  you  will  not  have  the 
right  to  accuse  your  father.  I  will 
not  refuse  to  take  any  steps  and  to 
help  you,  only  let  your  choice  be  a 
serious,  a  definite  one.  I  will  not 
twice  compromise  the  respect  due  tg 
my  white  nairs." 
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The  affection  her  father  testified 
for  her,  and  the  solemn  accent  with 
which  he  pronounced  this  sentle 
admonition,  keenly  touched  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontame;  hut  she  dis- 
semhled  her  feelings,  sprang  on  the 
knees  of  the  count,  who  had  reseated 
himself,  bestowed  on  him  the  most 
gentle  caresses,  and  coaxed  him  so 
eracefully  that  the  old  man*s  fore- 
head smoothed  itself.  When  Emilie 
considered  that  her  father  had  re- 
covered his  painful  emotion,  she  said 
to  him,  in  a  whisper, — 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
eraceful  attention,  my  dear  father. 
You  had  arranged  your  room  to  re- 
ceive your  beloved  daughter.  You 
did  not  expect,  perhaps,  to  find  her  so 
wild  and  rebellious.  But,  papa,  is  it 
then  very  difficult  to  marry  a  peer  of 
France  ?  You  used  to  say  they  were 
created  by  dozens.  Ah  I  at  least 
you  will  not  refuse  to  advise  me  ?*' 

^  No,  no,  .my  poor  child ;  and  I 
will  say  to  you  more  than  once, 
'Take  care!*  Consider  that  the 
peerage  is  too  new  a  feature  in  our 
gouverrternerUabilitSy  as  the  late  king 
used  to  say,  for  the  peers  to  possess 
large  fortunes.  Those  who  are  rich 
want  to  become  more  so.  The  rich- 
est of  all  the  members  of  our  peerage 
has  not  half  the  income  of  the  poor- 
est lord  of  the  Upper  House  in  Eng- 
land. Therefore,  the  peers  of  France 
will  seek  rich  heiresses  for  their  sons 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
necessity  they  are  in  of  making  rich 
marria^  will  last  more  than  two 
centuries.  It  is  possible  that,  while 
expecting  the  happ^  chance  you  de- 
sire— a  search  which  may  cost  you 
2 our  best  years— your  charms  (for 
ive-matches  are  not  uncommon  in 
our  century)  may  operate  a  miracle. 
When  experience  is  concealed  be- 
neath so  fresh  a  face  as  yours,  won- 
ders may  be  hoped  from  it.  Have 
you  not,  moreover,  the  facility  of 
discovering  virtues  according  to  the 
greater  or  smaller  volume  of  bodies  ? 
It  is  not  a  small  merit.  Therefore,  I 
need  not  caution  so  wise  a  person  as 
yourself  as  to  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  enterprise.  I  am  certain  you 
will  never  suppose  an  unknown  to 
possess  good  sense  on  seeing  his  hand- 
some face,  or  virtuous  because  he  has 
a  ^ood  figure.  I  am  perfectly  of  your 
opinion  respecting  the  obligation  all 
sons  of  peers  are  under  of  possessing 


an  air  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
perfectly  distinctive  manners.  Al- 
though nothing  now  denotes  high 
rank,  those  younj;  men  will,  perhaps, 
have  for  you  a  je  ne  sais  quoiy  which 
will  reveal  them.  Besides,  you  keep 
your  heart  in  check  like  a  good 
norsenian,  sure  of  not  letting  his  steed 
stumble.  My  child,  good  luck  to 
you!" 

^^  You  are  making  fun  of  me,  papa. 
Well,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  would 
sooner  die  in  Mademoiselle  de  Conde's 
convent  than  not  be  the  wife  of  a 
peer  of  France!" 

She  sprang  from  her  faiher*s  kneea, 
and,  proud  of  being  her  own  mis- 
tress, she  walked  away  sinsing  the 
air  of  **  Cara  non  dubitare,"  irom  the 
Maltrinumo  Segreio,  By  chance,  the 
family  were  that  day  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  some  domestic  event 
At  dessert,  Madame  Phmat,  the  wife 
of  the  receiver-general  and  £milie*8 
eldest  sister,  spoke  rather  highly  of  a 
young  American,  the  possessor  of  an 
immende  fortune,  who,  having  fallen 
passionately  in  love  with  her  sister, 
had  made  ner  an  extremely  brilliant 
offer. 

"  He  is  a  banker,  I  think  "  care- 
lessly replied  Emilie.  **  I  do  not  like 
financial  people." 

"  But,  Emilie,"  replied  the  Baron 
de  Villaine,  the  husband  of  Emiiie^s 
second  sister,  *'  you  do  not  like  the 
magistracy  either ;  so  that  I  do  not 
see,  if  you  repulse  untitled  land- 
owners, in  what  class  you  will  choose 
a  husband." 

*'  Especially,  Emilie,  with  yonr 
system  of  thinness,"  added  the  lieu- 
tenant-general. 

'*  I  knowy"  answered  the  young 
girl,  "what  I  want." 

"My  sister  wants  a  great  name,** 
said  the'Baronne  de  Fontame,  "  and 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  a -year. 
Monsieur  de  Marsay,  for  example." 

"  I  know,  my  dear  sister,"  replied 
Emilie,  "that  I  shall  not  maKe  a 
silly  marriae;e,  like  so  many  I  have 
seen.  Besides,  to  avoid  these  nup- 
tial discussions,  I  declare  that  I  shall 
consider  as  the  enemies  of  my  re- 
pose those  who  speak  to  roe  of  mar- 
riage." 

An  uncle  of  Emilie's,  a  vice-admi- 
ral, whose  income  had  just  been  in- 
creased twentv  thousand  fVancs  by 
the  law  of  indemnity,  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  with  the  power  of  saying 
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flevere  tnitlis  to  bu  gmt  niece, 
whom  he  woiBhipped,  exclaimed,  In 
order  to  diaripate  the  sharpneas  of 
this  cofiyenation, — 

^  Do  not  torment  my  poor  Emilie ! 
do  not  you  see  that  she  is  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Due  dc 
Bordeaux?** 

An  uniyersal  laugh  greeted  the 
old  man's  pleasantry. 

**  Take  care  lest  I  marry  you,  you 
nllv  old  mauT  retorted  the  young 
nrl,  whose  last  words  were  happily 
drowned  b;^  the  noise. 

**  My  children,**  said  Madame  de 
Fontaine,  to  soften  this  impertinence, 
"*  Emilie,  like  the  rest  of  you,  will 
only  follow  her  mother's  advice.** 

**  Certainly  not.  I  shall  listen  to 
no  one  hut  myself  in  an  affair  which 
concerns  myself  only,**  said  Made- 
mcHsclle  de  Fontaine,  very  distinctly. 
All  eves  were  then  turned  to  the 
head  of  the  family.  Every  one 
seemed  curious  to  know  how  he 
would  maintain  his  dignity.  Not 
only  did  the  venerable  Yendean 
enjoy  great  consideration  in  the 
world,  but,  happier  than  many  fa- 
thers, he  was  appreciated  by  his  fa- 
mily, all  the  members  of  which  re- 
coguised  the  solid  qualities  which 
had  enabled  him  to  make  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  belonged  to  him. 
He  was,  therefore,  surrounded  with 
the  profound  respect  which  En^lidi 
families,  and  some  continental  aristo- 
cratic houses,  bear  to  the  represent- 
ative of  the  genealogical  tree.  Pro- 
found silence  followed ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Ruests  slanced  alternately  at 
the  sttlTen  ana  haughty  face  of  the 
spoiled  child,  and  the  severe  counte- 
nances of  Monsieur  and  ]^ladame  de 
Fontaine. 

^  I  have  left  mv  daughter  Emilie 
mistress  of  her  iate,**  was  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  count,  in  a  solemn 
voioe.  The  relations  and  guests  then 
gazed  at  Mademoiselle  de  Fontame 
with  mingled  curiosity  and  pity. 
Those  words  seemed  to  announce 
that  paternal  tenderness  was  weary 
of  struggling  against  a  character 
which  the'  farnily  knew  to  be  incor- 
rigible. The  sons-in-law  murmured, 
and  the  brothers  smiled  scornfully 
at  their  wives.  Henceforth,  every 
one  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the 
haughty  girFs  marriage.  Her  old 
oocle  was  the  only  one  who.  in  bis 
quality  of  an  old  sailor,  used  to  en- 


counter her  broadsides,  and  suffer 
from  her  whims,  without  any  diffi- 
culty in  returning  fire  for  fire. 

When  the  fine  weather  arriyec^^ 
after  the  budget  had  been  votedj 
this  family,  a  true  model  of  the  par- 
liamentary families  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  who  have  a  finger  in 
every  administration,  and  ten  votep 
in  the  Commons,  flew  off  like  a  nest- 
fol  of  birds  towards  the  beautiful 
prospects  of  Aulnay,  Antony,  and 
Ch&tenay.  The  opulent  receiver- 
general  nad  recently  bought  a  house 
m  this  neighbourhood  for  his  wife, 
who  only  remained  at  Paris  duriujp 
the  session.  Although  the  fair  Emilie 
despised  the  plebeians,  this  sentiment 
did  not  extend  to  the  fortunes  amassed 
by  them.  She  therefore  accompanied 
her  sister  to  her  magnificent  villa, 
less  from  affection  for  those  of  her 
family  who  assembled  there,  than 
because  fashion  imperiously  com- 
mands every  woman  who  respects 
herself  to  quit  Paris  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  green  meadows  of  Sceaux 
admirably  ^Ifillcd  the  conditions  de- 
manded by  fashion,  and  the  duty  of 
public  avocations. 

The  bal  champitre  at  Sceaux  is 
celebrated :  it  is  rare  when  the  most 
coUeis  mofUis  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood do  not  emigrate  once  or 
twice  in  the  season  to  this  palace  of 
the  village  Terpsichore.  The  hone 
of  meetinff  there  some  women  of  tne 
fsshionable  world,  and  of  being  seen 
by  them;  the  hope  less  frequently 
deceived  of  seeing  there  voune  pea- 
sant girls  as  shrewd  as  judges,  bnngs 
on  a  Sunday,  to  the  ball  of  Sceaux* 
innumerable  swarms  of  lawyers' 
clerks,  of  disciples  of  Esculapius,  and 
of  younff  men,  whose  pale  complex- 
ions and  freshness  are  kept  up  by 
the  damp  air  of  Parisian  back  snops. 
A  great  number  of  bottrgBoU  mar- 
riages have  been  planned  to  the 
sounds  of  the  orchestra,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  this  circular  room. 
If  the  roof  could  talk,  how  many 
love-affairs  it  could  telll  This  in- 
teresting medley  makes  the  ball  of 
Sceaux  more  niquant  than  two  or 
three  other  balls  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  over  which  its  rotunda,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  charms 
of  its  garden,  give  it  incontestable 
advantages.  Emilie  was  the  first 
who  manifested  the  desire  to  go  and 
/aire  peuple  at  this  joyous  ball,  and 
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promised  herself  intense  pleasure 
from  such  an  assembly.  Every  one 
ii-as  astonished  at  her  wish  towauder 
%bout  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crowd ; 
but  is  not  the  incognito  a  very  strong 
enjoyment  to  the  great  ?  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontaine  amused  herself  by 
imagining  all  the  citizen  figures ;  she 
saw  herself  leaving  in  more  than 
one  boitrgeois  heart  the  remembrance 
of  an  enchauting  look  and  smile; 
already  laughed  at  the  affectations 
of  the  dancers,  and  cut  her  pencils 
for  the  scenes  with  which  sne  ex- 
X)ected  to  enrich  the  pages  of  her 
satirical  album.  Sunday  could  not 
arrive  soon  enough  to  satisfy  her 
impatience.  The  company  from  the 
Pavilion  Flanatset  out  on  foot,  in 
oi*der  not  to  betray  the  rank  of  the 
persons  who  meant  to  honour  the 
ball  with  their  presence.  They  had 
dined  early.  Tne  month  of  May  fa- 
voured this  aristocratic  escapaae  by 
one  of  its  finest  evenings.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontaine  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  under  the  rotunda  some 
quadrilles,  formed  of  persons  who 
appeared  to  belong  to  good  society. 
She  certainly  saw  here  and  there 
some  young  men  who  appeared  to 
have  employed  the  savings  of  a  month 
to  shine  for  one  day,  and  discovered 
several  couples  whose  too  frank 
gaiety  was  decidedly  not  conjugal; 
but  she  had  only  to  glean  instead  of 
to  reap.    She  was  astonished  to  sec 

I  pleasure  dressed  in  muslin  so  very 
ike  pleasure  robed  in  satin  ;  and  the 
bourgeoisie  dance  as  gracefully,  and 
sometimes  more  so,  than   nobility. 
,  Most  of  the  dresses  were  simple  and 
worn  ffracefully. 

Mademoiselle  Emilie  was  even 
obliged  to  study  the  various  elements 
which  composed  this  assembly  be- 
fore she  could  find  in  it  a  subject  for 
pleasantry.  But  she  had  neither  the 
time  to  devote  herself  to  her  malici- 
oxia  criticisms,  nor  the  leisure  to  hear 
many  of  those  queer  sa3nng8  which 
caricaturists  joyfully  collect.  The 
haughty  creature  suddenly  met  in 
this  vast  field  with  a  flower  (the  me- 
taphor is  an  appropriate  one),  of 
which  the  brilliancy  and  colours 
acted  on  her  imagination  with  the 
presUffe  of  a  novelty.  We  often  look 
at  a  dress,  a  hanging,  a  blank  paper, 
with  so  much  carelessness,  as  not  to 
perceive  on  them  at  once  a  stain,  or 
9ome  dazzling  spot,  which  later  sud- 


denly strike  our  eye,  as  if  they  only 
appeared  there  at  the  moment  we 
become  conscious  of  them ;  by  a  to- 
lerably similar  species  of  moral  phe- 
nomenon, Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
discovered  in  a  young  man  the  t^-pe 
of  the  external  perfections  which  she 
had  so  long  dreamed  of. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  rough  chairs 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
room,  she  had  placed  herself  at  the 
extremity  of  the  group  formed  by 
her  family,  in  order  to  get  up  or  ad- 
vance as  she  liked,  behaving  to  the 
living  pictures  and  groups  presented 
by  this  room  as  if  she  were  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Mus^e.  She  im- 
pertinently put  up  her  eye-dass  at  a 
person  a  few  steps  from  lier,  imd 
made  her  reflections  as  if  she  had 
criticised  or  praised  a  head  in  some 
study  or  schte  de  genre.  Her  ey^ 
nfter  wandering  over  this  vast,  ani- 
mated canvass,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  this  figure,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  purposely  in  a 
comer  of  the  picture,  m  the  best 
light,  like  something  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  rest.  The  unknown, 
pensive  and  alone,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  columns  which  support 
the  roof,  had  his  arms  folded,  and 
stooped,  as  if  he  had  placed  himself 
there  for  a  painter  to  take  his  pic- 
ture. Althoun^h  full  of  elegance  and 
haughtiness,  tnis-attitiide  was  free 
from  affectation.  No  gesture  indi- 
cated that  he  had  placed  his  face,  and 
slightly  inclined  his  head  to  the  right, 
like  Alexander,  Lord  Byron,  and 
some  other  great  men,  with  the  only 
view  of  attracting  attention.  His 
gaze  followed  the  movements  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  dancing,  and  be- 
trayed some  profound  sentiment. 
His  well-made  and  graceful  fij^ure 
recalled  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
Apollo,  l^cautifuf  black  hair  curled 
naturally  over  his  high  forehead.  In 
one  glance  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
remarked  the  fineness  of  his  linen, 
the  freshness  of  his  kid  gloves,  evi- 
dently 1>ought  at  the  b^t  maker*8, 
and  the  smallness  of  a  foot  advan- 
tageously displayed  by  well-made 
boots.  He  wore  none  of  those  igno- 
ble trinkets  with  which  the  dandies 
oXihe  garde  nationale,,  or  the  Adonises 
of  the  counter,  adorn  themselves. 
Nothing  but  a  black  riband,  to  which 
his  e^pe-glass  was  suspended,  hung 
over  his  well-cut  waistcoat.    Never 
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)ad  the  fastidioas  Emilie  seen  the 
eyei  of  a  man  shaded  by  such  long 
ud  curled  lashes.  Melancholy  and 
paBskm  dwelt  in  this  countenance, 
leadered  more  manly  by  an  olive 
complexion.  His  mouth  seemed  al- 
ways ready  to  smile,  and  curl  the 
corners  of  two  eloquent  lips;  but 
this  disposition,  far  from  indicating 
gaiety,  rather  betrayed  a  species  of 
sad  sweetness.  There  was  too  much 
thought  in  the  head,  too  nmch  dis- 
tinction in  the  person,  for  any  one  to 
say, — There  is  a  handsome  man! 
You  desired  to  know  him.  On  see- 
ing the  unknown,  the  most  pers|>ica- 
cious  observer  could  not  have  avoided 
taking  him  for  a  man  of  superior 
talent,  whom  some  powerful  interest 
attracted  to  this  village  festival. 

This  mass  of  observations  only 
cost  Emilie  a  moment's  attention, 
during  which,  this  privileged  man, 
submitted  to  a  severe  analysis,  be- 
came the  object  of  secret  admiration. 
She  did  not  say  to  herself,  ''He 
must  be  a  peer  of  France !"  but,  "  If 

he  is  noble,  and  he  miist  be  so '^ 

IVithout  finishing  her  thought  she 
eaddenly  rose,  and  went,  followed  bv 
her  brother  the  lieutenant-general, 
towards  the  pillar,  while  appearing 
to  look  at  the  joyous  ouadrilles ;  but 
by  an  optical  artifice  familiar  to  wo- 
men, she  did  not  lose  one  single 
movement  of  the  young  man  whom 
she  was  approaching.  The  unknown 
politely  gave  way  to  the  new-comers, 
and  leant  on  another  column.  Emilie, 
as  piqued  by  the  stranger's  polite- 
ness as  she  would  have  been  by  an 
impertinence,  b^;an  to  talk  to  her 
brodier  in  a  mucn  shriller  tone  than 
good  taste  allowed ;  she  moved  her 
head,  multiplied  her  gestures,  and 
laughed  witnout  much  cause,  less  to 
amuse  her  brother  than  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  imperturbable 
unknown.  None  of  these  little  arti- 
fices succeeded.  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontune  then  followed  the  direction 
of  the  young  man's  eyes,  and  per- 
ceived the  cause  of  this  indifference. 

In  the  midst  of  the  quadrille  be- 
fore her,  was  a  pale  voung  girl,  simi- 
lar to  those  Scotch  deities  whom  Gi- 
rodet  has  placed   in  his   immeusc 


composition  of  the  French  warriors 
received  b^  Ossian.  Emilie  thought 
she  recognised  an  illustrious  English 
lad^r,  who  had  recently  come  to  in- 
habit a  neighbouring  country-house. 
Her  partner  was  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
vnth  red  hands,  nankin  trousers,  a 
blue  coat,  and  white  shoes,  which 
proved  that  her  love  of  dancing  did 
not  make  her  fastidious  in  the  choice 
of  her  partners.  Her  movements 
did  not  correspond  with  her  appa- 
rently delicate  health ;  biit  a  slight 
red  tinge  was  already  beginning  to 
colour  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  com- 

Slexion  was  becoming  brighter.  Ma- 
emoiselle  de  Fontaine  approached 
the  quadrille,  in  order  to  examine 
the  stranger  when  she  returned  to 
her  place,  while  the  ms-h-vis  re- 
peated the  figure.  But  the  unknown 
advanced,  leaned  towards  the  pretty 
dancer,  and  the  inquisitive  Emilie 
distinctly  heard  these  words,  although 
pronounced  in  a  voice  at  once  gentle 
and  decided, — 

''  Clara,  my  child,  do  not  dance 
any  more." 

Clara  pouted  her  lips,  nodded  in 
token  of  obedience,  and  ended  by 
smiling.  After  the  quadrille  the 
young  man  took  all  the  precautions 
of  a  lover,  throwing  a  cashmere 
shawl  over  the  girl's  shoulders,  and 
placing  her  on  a  seat  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine, 
who  saw  them  get  up  and  walk 
round  the  enclosure,  like  people 
about  to  depart,  soon  found  means 
of  following  them,  under  the  pretext 
of  admiring  the  scenery  from  the 
garden.  I&r  brother  lent  himself 
with  arch  good  nature  to  the  caprices 
of  this  rambling  walk.  Emilie  then 
j)erceived  the  handsome  couple  get- 
ting into  an  elegant  tilbury,  which  a 
livery  -  servant  on  horseback  was 
taking  care  of.  At  the  moment  the 
young  man  sat  down,  and  endea- 
vour^ to  equalise  the  reins,  she  ob- 
tained from  him  one  of  those  looks 
which  one  carelessly  bestows  on  lar^ 
crowds ;  but  she  had  the  feeble  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  look  back  two 
different  times,  and  his  companion 
imitated  him.    Was  it  jealousy  ? 
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OoB  literary  men  have  not  yet 
assumed,  it  is  said,  that  position  in 
aociety  so  pre-eminently  due  to  them. 
Mr.  Cohden,  in  the  spirit  we  hope  of 
a  true  prophet,  foretels  their  future 
advancement.  The  destinies  of  the 
French  nation  are  directed  by  literary 
men— byGuia)t,who  is  in  place,  and 
by  Thiers,  who  is  out  of  it.  Our 
literary  men  have  no  such  rank  in 
England.  In  short  they  have  no 
rank  or  position  at  all.  They  are  a 
scattered  race,  working  in  knots,  or 
cliques,  or  single-handed, -and  exist 
as  a  body  by  name  alone.  The  one* 
half  are  unknown,  except  by  repu- 
tation, to  the  other  half;  and  while 
other  classes  combine  and  at  times 
cabal  to  extend  their  reputations, 
the  most  influential  race  of  men,  the 
directors  of  the  minds  and  passions, 
and  even  prejudices  of  the  people, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  often  at  war  with  and  too 
often  unknown  to  one  another. 

This  should  not  be  I  Litcranr 
men  should  no  louger  live  aloof; 
they  should  combine  in  one  common 
cause,  the  advance  of  their  own  re- 
spectability and  standing  in  socie^, 
tne  growth  of  good  letters,  and  tne 
interchange  of  ideas.  The  sea  of 
politics  keeps  too  many  apart.  The 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  holds  no 
communication  with  the  critics  of 
the  EdMmrgh^  or  the  editor  of  The 
Times  with  the  writers  of  the  Mom- 
ing  Chromde,  The  author  of  the 
Laye  of  Ancient  Rome  thinks  very 
little  of  the  editor  of  BoeweU,  and 
the  editor  of  Boswell  of  the  editor  of 
the  Layn,  The  sentiment  is  reciprocal. 
There  is,  therefore,  very  little  hope  of 
anything  like  an  interchange  of  ideas 
between  these  doughty  personages. 
They  might  meet  and  be  perhaps  more 
civil  to  one  another  than  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Adam  Smith  were,  but  civility 
is  aJl  that  would  pass — the  shrug  of 
dislike  would  folIo\7  the  bow  of  com- 
mon politeness,  and  they  would  part 
only  to  renew  hostilities. 

The  critics  are  a  very  numerous 
race,  and  literary  men  too  often  live 
on  one  another.  Other  grades  and 
classes  of  intellectual  men  are  with- 
out critics  by  profession,  but  litera- 


ture cannot  do,  it  would  appear, 
iinthout  them.%The  ^corruption  of 
an  author  is,  we  are  told,  the  gene- 
ration of  a  critic,  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  say- 
ing is  a  true  one.  A  disappointed 
poet  seeks  consolation  in  cntidam — 
he  has  no  other  joy  than  to  retaliate, 
while  the  successful  critic  is  afraid  to 
apraid  his  name  to  any  publicatiMi 
of  nis  own  for  fear  of  the  mou^ng 
owU  that  haunt  the  purlieus  of  his 
trade.  Yet  jealousy  is  by  no  means 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  literary 
character.  Your  Fellows  of  the 
Koyal  Society  and  Koyal  Academi- 
cians are  still  more  jealous,  but  as  few 
of  them  can  write  a  style  fit  to  appear 
in  print  they  want  a  ready  outlet  for 
their  venom.  The  pen  is  a  fearful 
weapon.  The  opportunity  of  saying 
a  good  thing,  of  resenting  an  un^ 
criticism,  or  of  pulling  down  a  man 
of  genius  to  your  own  level,  are  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted.  With  young 
men  this  is  too  often  the  case — thev 
aim  at  notoriety  in  this  way,  and  lull 
disappointed  ambition  with  the  satis- 
factory feeling  of  inflicting  a  stab  in 
the  dark. 

The  critics,  we  have  said,  are  a 
prolific  people,  and  we  are,  perhaps, 
to  impute  tneir  number,  and  in  some 
respects  their  existence,  as  a  class, 
more  to  a  want  of  combination  among 
literary  men  than  any  particular 
appetite  on  the  part  of  tne  public  for 
the  sour  produce  of  the  ''ungentle 
craft."  The  forty  artists  who  are 
Royal  Academicians  stand  firm  to 
one  another,  through  sood  and 
through  evil  report.  An  ul*natured 
or  even  severe  criticism  upon  an 
individual  member  is  viewed  as  an 
aspersion  upon  the  whole  body. 
This  is  in  some  degree  the  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  that 
well-organized  association.  It  is  one 
part  of  a  member*s  creed  to  believe 
that  the  forty  Royal  Academicians 
are  the  forty  best  artists  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  best  artist 
out  of  the  Academy  is  the  individual 
who  will  be  elected  a  member  on  the 
next  vacancy.  This  is  a  happy  state  of 
things ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? — that 
the  rank  of  Royal  Academician  carries 
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an  apiiendaffe  of  respectabilih^  with 
it.      But  tne  literary  man  has  no 
sach  rank,  he  haa  no  class  to  uphold 
him,  he  haa  no   distinction  to  as- 
pire to,  be  haa  no  lay  benefice  to 
hope  for.     We  look  for  our  artists 
in  the   ranka  of  the    Royal  Aca- 
demy, for  our  inen  of  science  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  our 
physidans  in  their  Collie,  for  our 
lawyers,  if  not  already  ennobled,  on 
the  nenches  of  their  respective  Inns, 
and  for  our  authors  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly. 
Who  arc  our  literarv  men?    The 
question  would  seem  by  many  to  be 
Tery  easily   answered.      But  each 
would  answer  for  his  set,  and  you 
would    hear    of  classes,    composed 
somewhat  in  this  way  —  I.Moore, 
Rogers,  Hallam,  and  Macaulav;  2. 
Wordsworth,     Wilson,     Locluiart, 
Milman,  and  Wilson  Croker ;  3.  Tal- 
fourd,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and   Jer- 
rold,  with  Tennyson  and  Monckton 
Milnea,    Henry   Taylor,   and    Mr. 
Browning. 

But  a  union  of  literary  men  is  not 
so  hopeless  as  it  at  first  would  seem ; 
a  jPpod  writer  will  outlive  an. unfair 
entidsni,  "  I  never  knew,"  says  Dr. 
Johnaon,  "a  man  of  merit  neglected; 
it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that 
he  failed  of  success."  Look  at  the 
hurtory  of  opinion,  as  written  in  the 
Edikburgk  Beview;  read  its  early 
and  its  after  criticisms  on  Words- 
worth and  Southey,  on  Coleridge  and 
Lamb,  on  Brron  and  on  Moore.  The 
silly  Mr.  Wordsworth  of  its  early 
Tolumea  is  the  pbilosonhical  poet  of 
its  later  numbers.  It  nas  haa  to  do 
.penance  for  its  early  mistakes,  and 
tti  penance  has  been  accepted.  Lord 
^rxon  foigaye,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
l^rangham,  and  the  author  of 
ZaHa  Rookh  lives  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Dennis  of  his 
early  lucubrations.  Literary  resent- 
ments are  not,  therefore,  so  lasting 
as  they  would  seem.  But,  then, 
there  is  this  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  a  society  of  literary  men.  Criti- 
ckm,  as  a  profession,  must  necessa- 
rily cease.  This,  however,  is  not, 
let  us  hope,  so  formidable  an  ob- 
stade  as  it  at  first  would  seem.  A 
society  of  authors  must  have  a  limi- 
tation of  numbers.  The  Royal 
Academy  is  honourably  efficient  on 
this  account,  and  the  Royal  Society 
iiiiotorioufly  defective  because  it  is 


not  restricted.  A  society  of  forty  of 
the  best  authors  making  common 
cause  vrith  one  another,  might  treat 
with  contempt  the  onset  of  the  gad- 
flies of  criticism  without;  while  every 
vacancy  that  occurred  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  your 
ranks  and  quieting  the  clamour  of 
the  ablest  of  your  assailants. 

Good  authors  need  no  protection 
from  criticism.  Your  Milboumes 
and  Dennises  wither  and  rot  of  their 
own  accord  if  left  unnoticed.  We 
would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  forty  of  the  best  authors,  for 
a  very  distinct  and  dijQTerent  reason. 
We  wish  to  brine;  our  literary  men  to- 
gether, to  give  them  collectively  that 
standing  in  society  which  a  few  of 
them  individually  possess,  and  to  shew 
our  own  people,  and  our  continental 
neighbours  as  well,  that  a  society  of 
literanr  men  in  England  is  no  com- 
mon body,  that  they  are  aware  of 
their  own  strength,  and  can  maintain 
that  influential  station  in  established 
society  so  pre-eminently  due  to  them. 

The  history  of  letters  in  England 
is  not  without  a  record  of  several 
attempts  at  combination  among  li- 
terary men,  but  so  imperfectly  ma- 
tured or  inauspiciously  startca  that 
it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  speak  of  them 
as  anything  more  than  the  mere 
spectres  of  attempts.  Authors  have 
been,  and  we  believe  are,  still  a 
friendly,  even  a  convivial  race. 
Your  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  with 
Shakspeare  and  his  "fellows,"  your 
suppers  in  the  Apollo  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  *'sons,"  your  late 
hours  with  Dryden  at  Wilis',  and 
still  later  at  Button's  with  Addison 
and  Steele,  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  memories  preserved  to  us 
of  days  gone  by.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  meetings  of  this  kind  that  we  wish 
to  do  more  than  refer  at  present. 
We  idlude,  more  particularly  at  this 
moment,  to  the  formation  of  the  Li- 
terary Club,  the  incor^ration  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the 
establishment  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  and  the  institution  of  the  late 
Literary  Union. 

The  Literary  Club,  or  the  Club^  as 
it  was  first  called,  was  founded  by 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  It  was  Johnson's  orkinal 
intention  that  the  number  or  the 
dub  should  not  exceed  nine,  but 
Samuel  Dyer,  — "the  learned  Mr. 
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Dyer,"  as  Johnson  calls  bim  —  who 
had  been  for  some  years  abroad, 
made  his  appearance  amongst  them 
and  was  coraially  received.  The 
members  met  one  evening  in  every 
week  at  seven  for  supper,  and  gene- 
rally continued  their  conversation  till 
a  late  hour.  The  club  soom  became 
distinguished,  new  members  were 
admitted,  and  in  the  eighth  year 
of  their  existence  the  supper  was 
changed  to  a  dinner.  There  was  as 
yet  no  Dmitation  in  the  number  of 
members,  but  a  limitation  was  found 
necessary,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Club  should  never  exceed  forty. 
All  elections  took  place  by  ballot, 
nor  could  it  be  said  tnat  the  selection 
was  an  unfair  one,  when  the  Club 
had  amongst  its  members  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Burke  and  Fox, 
Gibbon  and  Goldsmith,  Colman  and 
Garrick,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Warton,  Boswell  and  Sheridan,  Adam 
Smith  and  Sir  William  Jones,  Stec- 
vens  and  Malone,  Bishop  Percy,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

Biit  the  Club,  strictly  speaking, 
was  baldly  a  literary  club ;  for  among 
the  forty  we  find  many  distinguished 
by  birth  and  station  alone,  and  others 
who  could  make  but  slender  claims 
to  literary  distinction.  We  are,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  was 
a  club  framed  for  convivial  pur- 
poses, and  for  an  interchange  of  ideas 
over  a  glass  of  wine,  not  a  society  or 
academy  formed  solely  of  literary 
men,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  The  Club  fell  off  when 
Johnson  died;  and  though  still  in 
being,  ma^r  be  said  rather  to  exist 
than  flourish.  Mr.  Hallam  is  the 
last  name  of  literary  eminence  on  its 
list. 

"  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  an  establishment  of  twenty 
years*  standing,  with  a  royal  charter 
and  numerous  pretensions.  One  of 
its  foundation  objects  was  the  assign- 
ment of  honorary  rewards  for  works 
of  great  literary  merit ;  a  second  and 
a  much  higher  object  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  list  of  Royal  Asso- 
ciates, ten  in  number,  and  each  in 
the  receipt,  from  the  Society,  of  one 
hundred  guineas  a-year.  The  idea 
of  this  Society  originated,  it  is  said, 
with  King  George  IV.  The  king 
certainly  supplied  out  of  his  own 
privy  pune  the  annual  contribution  of 


one  thousand  guineasfor  the  ten  Royal 
Associates,  and  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  medals  assigned  as  honorary 
rewards  to  authors  of  distinction. 
The  ten  Royal  Associates  were  the 
poet  Coleridge;  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
author  of  the  admirable  Etifmological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language; 
Malthus,  who  wrote  on  Population ; 
Mathias,  the  author  of  the  Pursuiis 
of  Literature ;  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
Todd,  the  editor  of  Johnson  s  Dic- 
tionary; Sharon  Turner  the  histo- 
rian ;  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool ;  the 
Rev.  Edward  Davies,  Mr.  James 
Milligen,  and  Sir  William  Ousely. 
Two  medals  were  distributed  annu- 
ally; nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  selection  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  were  awarded. 
The.  two  first  medals  were  assigned 
to  Mitford  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Greece,  and  Signor  Angelo  Mai, 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  The  me- 
dals of  the  second  year  were  awarded 
to  Major  Rennell,  author  of  a  Memoir 
on  Hindosian;  and  Charles  Wilkins  the 
editor  of  the  Bhagvat  -  Geeta,  Of  the 
third  year,  to  Professor  Schweighae- 
user,  the  editor  oi  Appian,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart ;  of  the  fourth 
year,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Southey ;  of  the  fifth  year,  to  Crabbe 
and  Archdeacon  Coxe;  of  the  sixth 
year  to  William  Roscoe  and  le 
Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  a  writer  of  repute  on  Persian 
antiquities;  ofthc  seventh,  to  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Mr.  Hallam,  the 
historian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  was  a  good  d^  of  talk 
about  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  what  it  was  to  effect,  before 
it  came  into  actual  existence.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  calls  it,  in  a  letter  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Lord 
Sidmouth),  *' a  very  ill-contrived 
project,"  and  one  which  can  only  end 
"  in  something  very  unpleasant."  **  Let 
men  of  letters,"  he  says,  "  fight  their 
own  way  with  the  public,  and  let 
his  Majesty  honour  with  his  patron- 
age those  who  are  able  to  distmguish 
themselves,  and  alleviate  by  his 
bounty  the  distresses  of  such  as,  with 
acknowledged  merit,  may  yet  have 
been  unfortunate  in  procunng  inde- 
pendence. The  immediate  and  direct 
favour  of  the  sovereign  is,"  he  adds, 
"worth  the  patronage  of  ten  thousand 
societies."  Scott's  objections  apply,  it 
must  be  understood,  to  the  principles 
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on  which  the  first  Society  was  to 
h&ye  been  established.  What  this 
first  Society  was  like,  no  one  has  as 
yet  told  ns;  something,  it  is  said,  re- 
sembling the  French  Academy.  The 
original  plan,  whatever  it  was,  went 
through  many  modifications;  but 
Scott's  opinion  was  unaltered.  '*I 
do  not  belong,"^  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
"  to  the  Boyai  Society  of  Literature, 
BOT  do  I  propose  to  enter  it  as  a 
coadjutor.  I  do  not  like  your  Eoyal 
Academies  of  this  kind ;  they  almost 
always  fall  into  jobs,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  seldom  those  who  do  credit 
to  the  literature  of  a  country."  But 
this  Society  really,  at  one  time,  ef- 
fected a  good — it  rescued  the  last 
years  of  Coleridge's  life  from  com- 
plete dependence  on  a  friend,  and  it 
placed  the  learned  Dr.  Jamieson 
aboTe  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a 
man  fast  sinking  to  the  grave.  The 
assodateship  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  charity,  it  was  no  literary  alms- 
giving, it  flowed  from  the  bounty  of 
the  sovereign,  and  was  a  reward  of 
merit.  No  author,  independent  in 
mind  though  poor  in  circumstances, 
would  wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  had 
been  relieved  bv  the  Council  of  the 
Literary  Fund;  but  the  author  surely 
might  ho(ut  that  his  necessities  had 
been  relieved  by  the  honourable  po- 
sition he  held  of  Royal  Associate  in 
a  Society  under  the  direct  patronage 
of  his  sovereign. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  Boval  So- 
dety  of  Literature  soon  passed  awa^, 
for  William  IV.  withdrew,  on  his 
accession,  the  annual  grant  of  eleven 
hundred  guineas  presented  to  the 
Society  by  his  more  generous  brother. 
The  Soaety  had,  therefore,  to  rely 
on  its  own  sayings  and  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  its  members.  Their 
funds  were  small,  and  they  now  sank 
into  a  Transaction  Society,  with  a 
small  Hbrary,  lai^  ideas,  and  poor 
and  insignificant  performances. 

The  Athenaeum  Club,  in  Fall  Mall, 
was  a  pet  withjpeers  and  persons  of 
literary  distinction,  and  the  Literary 
Union,  in  ^Waterloo  Flace,  a  pet  of 
poor  Tom  CampbelFs.  Both  had 
the  same  primary  object,  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  of  literary  men, 
and  both  went  to  work  in  the  same 
ineffectual  manner.  Good  authors 
were  found  insufficient  in  number  for 
a  modem  club.  An  author  intro- 
daced  a  friend  who  was  not  an  author ; 


but  something  he  would  add,  with  a 
laugh,  much  better  —  Dr.  Johnson^s 
definition  of  a  good  fellow,  "a  club- 
bable man."  This  friend  introduced 
another  friend  of  the  same  acceptable 
description.  Both  grew  up  in  this  way ; 
but  the  Athenseum  swelled  in  import- 
ance; a  new  site  was  thought  of, — Mr. 
Dedmus  Burton  must  build  them  a 
house,  and  Mr.  Henning  copy  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  to  shew  the 
classic  character  of  the  members. 
The  Literary  Union  no  longer  ex- 
ists; it  was  any  thing  but  a  literary 
Club;  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  per- 
sonages might  have  been  found  amon^ 
its  members,  and  so  notorious  had  it 
become,  that  it  was  at  length  obliged 
to  dissolve,  to  change  its  name,  and 
start  anew. 

The  Athenseum  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  London  Clubs.  Authors  of 
eminence  may  be  found  among  its 
members,  and  still  adhering  to  its 
love  for  men  distinguished  by  their 
genius,  its  council  is  empowered  to 
admit  annually  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates individuals  of  eminence  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science.  This  is  a  wise 
law,  for  few  authors  of  eminence 
would  care  to  go  through  the  tire- 
some ordeal  of  election,  which  is  l^ 
ballot  among  the  whole  body  of 
members. 

When  the  Grey  government  was 
in  power,  and  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form-bill a  novelty  in  conversation, 
there  was  a  talk  of  forming  a  Guel- 

Ehic  Order  of  Literary  Merit,  and  of 
ringing  Letters  under  the  avowed 
and  active  encouragement  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Lord  Brougham,  then 
lord  chancellor,  took  the  matter 
up  very  warmly,  and  Southey  was 
written  to  by  the  chancellor  for  his 
opinion.  The  laureate*s  letter,  in  re- 
ply, is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  far- 
sighted  seeking  and  admirable  good 
sense  on  all  occasions.  "  When  better 
times  shall  arrive  (whoever  may  live  to 
see  them),"  writes  the  author  of  Col' 
loquics  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects 
of  Society^  "  it  Avill  be  worthy  the 
consideration  of  any  government 
whether  the  institution  of  an  aca- 
demy, with  salaries  for  its  members 
(\\\  the  nature  of  literary  or  lay  bene- 
hces),  might  not  be  the  means  of  re- 
taining in  its  interests,  as  connected 
with  their  own,  a  certain  number  of 
influential  men  of  letters,  who  should 
hold  those  benefices,  and  a  much 
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greater  number  of  aspirants  wHo 
would  look  to  them  in  their  turn. 
A  yearly  grant  of  10,000/.  would  en- 
dow ten  such  appointments  of  500Z. 
each  for  the  elder  class,  and  twenty- 
five  of  200/.  for  younger  men ;  these 
latter  eligible,  of  course,  and  prefer- 
ably, but  not  necessarily  to  be  elected 
to  the  higher  benefices  as  those  fell 
vacant,  and  as  they  should  have 
approved  themselves.  The  good  pro- 
nosed  by  this  as  a  political  measure,'* 
Mr.  Southey  adds,  ^^  is  not  that  of 
retaining  such  persons  to  act  as 
pamphleteers  and  journalists,  but 
that  of  preventing  them  from  be- 
coming such,  in  hostility  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things ;  and  of  giving 
men  of  letters,  as  a  class,  something 
to  look  for  beyond  the  precarious 
^ains  of  literature ;  thereby  inducing 
m  them  a  desire  to  support  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  country,  on 
the  stability  of  which  their  own  wel- 
fare would  depend." 

We  may  add,  that  need  makes 
many  poets,  and  neediness  makes  men 
dangerous  members  of  society,  quite 
as  oilen  as  affluence  makes  tnem 
worthless  ones. 

Another  proposition  much  talked 
of  at  this  time,  and  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  former  inquiry,  was 
the  distribution  of  prizes  among  au- 
thors of  distinction.  **  With  regard 
to  prizes^''  says  Southey,  "  methmks 
they  are  better  leil  to  schools  and 
colleges.  Honours  are  worth  some- 
thing to  scientific  men,  because  they 
are  conferred  upon  such  men  in  other 
countries;  at  home  there  are  prece- 
dents for  them  in  Newton  and  Davy, 
—  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  them.  In  my  judsment,  men 
of  letters  are  better  without  them, 
unless  they  are  rich  enough  to  be- 
queath to  their  family  a  good  estate, 
with  the  bloody  hand,  and  sufficiently 
men  of  the  world  to  think  such  dis- 
tinctions appropriate.  For  myself, 
if  we  had  a  Guelphic  order,  I  should 
choose  to  remain  a  Ghibellinc." 
Some  such  idea  as  is  here  so  admi- 
rably expressed  by  Mr.  Southey 
must  have  crossed  the  mind  of  his 
friend  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  when,  in  1834. 
he  spoke  so  strongly  in  the  House 
of  O^mmons  against  a  proposition 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  llume  that 
our  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  sci- 
ence, should  have  assigned  to  them 
by  rarliament  some  blue  riband  of 


distinction.  We  recollect  hearing 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion with  a  very  great  deal,  of  plea- 
sure. He  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  literary  men  should  have  more 
fruitful  honours  assigned  them  by 
Government  than  ribands  and  badges 
of  distinction.  Poets  have  the  bays 
already.  "  The  king,"  says  Gold- 
smith, *^has  lately  l^n  pleased  to 
make  me  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing he  has  just  established,  but  there 
is  no  salary  annexed^  and  I  took  it 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  insti- 
tution than  any  benefit  to  myself. 
Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are 
something  like  ruffles  to  one  that 
wants  a  shirt." 

Before  we  stay  to  inquire  how  far 
Peel  in  power  has  realised  the  views 
of  Peel  out  of  power,  and  the  position 
of  literary  men  has  been  improved 
by  the  direct  encouragement  of  the 
Crown,  it  may  be  as  well  to  look 
through  the  postern  of  time,  long 
elapsed,  at  the  actual  position  of  the 
literary  character  before  ribands 
were  talked  about  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  medals  were  awarded 
from  the  purse  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  when 
all  our  thoughts  were  on  wars  abroad 
and  broils  and  tournaments  at  home, 
we  find  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer, the  father  of  our  poetry,  amoiur 
the  annuitants  of  King  Edward  HI. 
and  King  Richard  11.  But  literature, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
had  little  to  do  in  procuring  for  the 
great  poet  the  annuity  from  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  pitcher  of  wine  from 
the  royal  cellar.  We  wish  we  could 
agree  with  those  antiquaries  who 
would  trace  the  salary  of  the  poet- 
laureate  and  his  pipe  of  canary  to 
Chaucer's  pension  and  his  pitcher  of 
wine.  No  better  original  could  well 
be  had,  but  there  is  little  or  no  au- 
thority, we  fear,  to  support  so  inge- 
nious a  supposition.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  poets  and  the  first 
English  writer  of  any  eminence  in 
our  tongue,  was  not  altogether  over- 
looked m  so  dark  a  century. 

The  long  Lancastrian  wars  were 
detpimentiu  to  the  growth  of  letters, 
but  Caxton  came  among  us,  and  found 
a  friend  in  Earl  Rivers.  The  nation 
now  grew  quiet  for  a  time.  StepLcn 
llawes,  the  author  of  a  poem  <^ed 
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The  Pastime  of  Pleasure  (a  kind  of 
connecting  link  between  Chaucer  and 
Spenser),  met  with  the  patronage  of 
the  queen  of  Henry  Vli. ;  old  John 
Hejwood,  the  epignunmatist,  was 
nlayer  on  the  virginals  to  Henry 
VU.,  with  a  fee  of  eightpence 
a-day.  Henry  VIII.  was  no  ^reat 
friend  to  letters.  The  rude,  railing 
satirist,  Skelton,  was,  it  is  true,  a 
kind  of  poet-laureate  to  the  crown  ; 
and  Erasmus  was  received  vrith 
favour:  but  literature  in  this  reign 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  cruel 
executions  of  the  learned  More  and 
the  poetic  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Queen  Elizabeth  distributed  her 
bounty  with  the  same  sparing  hand 
with  which  she  bestowed  her  ho- 
nours. Raleigh  and  Sidney,  Yere, 
Korris,  DrakeoValidngham,  and  Gre- 
viile,  were  the  new-made  knights  of 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Poets 
came  in  for  a  portion  of  her  bounty. 
Gasooigne  ana  Churchyard  were  sent 
on  missions  abroad.  Ronsard  the 
poet  received  a  present  of  forty 
French  crowns,  and  Thomas  Pres- 
ton, the  author  of  a  tragedy  ^^  con- 
teyning  the  Life  of  King  Cambises,**  a 
pensbn  of  201.  a-year.  But  the  great 
scandal  of  her  age  was  the  fate  of 
Spenser.  Not  that  the  noet  was  alto- 
gether overlooked.  He  received  at 
one  time  a  K^ant  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  But 
the  land  proved  a  ruinous  afiair,  and 
the  pension,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
His  end  was  meUmcholy— ^*  He  died,** 
sajs  Jonson,  ^for  lack  of  bread;** 
and  Waller,  who  lived  not  too  kte 
to  be  well  informed,  confirms  his 
testimony: — 

"  to  starve. 
That  SpeDser  knew." 

A  sad  tennination  for  a  poet's  life,  nor 
is  it  without  its  lesson. 

"  Tell  tbem  bow  Spenser  starved,  how 
Cowley  moum'd. 
How  Butler's  faith  and  service  was 
letam  d. 

This  was  said  by  a  poet  who  might 
kave  added  his  own  name  to  the 
number  of  neglected  poets.  It  was 
•id  by  Otway. 

Literature  was  not  overlooked  by 
the  Stuarts  in  Scotbnd  before  their 
ifuwaioa  to  the  English  throne. 
Dtmbtf  (the  Chaucer  of  his  coun- 


try) enjoved  by  the  bounty  of  King 
James  lY .  a  yearly  pension  of  consi- 
derable amount,  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  labour  and  provisions  was 
very  low.  The  sixth  James  was  him- 
self a  poet,  with  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate genius,  and  the  inclination,  it  is 
said,  to  relieve  its  necessities.  Raleigh, 
it  is  true,  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  beheaded  by  him,  but  Jonson 
enjoyed  a  pension  bv  his  bounty. 
Daniel  was  patronised,  by  his  queen, 
Wotton  was  one  of  his  ambassadors 
abroad,  and  Ayton  was  his  wife*s 
secretary. 

It  is  mcidentally  observed  by  Far- 
mer, and  repeated  by  Mr.  Gifford, 
that  playwritins  in  Shakspeare*s 
davs  **  was  scarcdy  thought  a  credit- 
able employ.**  Tjiis  may  be  easily 
accounted  for.  The  poets  who  vrrote 
for  the  stage  were  also  actors;  and 
the  profession  of  an  actor  was  viewed 
for  a  very  lon^  time  as  a  kind  of  va- 
grant occupation.  Yet  the  drama 
was  at  its  height  and  most  encou- 
raged when  apparently  most  looked 
down  upon.  Rmg  James  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  drama.  He  was  the 
first  of  our  kings  who  formed  a  com- 
pany of  actors ;  and  such  actors  too 
as  he  had— Burbage,  Shakspeare, 
Kemp,  Iteming,  Condell,  Lowen, 
Taylor.  They  were  fre(|uently  sum- 
moned to  play  before  him,  and  were 
always  paid,  and  liberally  too,  for 
their  performances.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  encouragement  to  his  own 
servants;  the  queen*s  players  (as 
they  were  called),  the  players  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  players  of 
the  Prince  Palatine,  were  summoned 
every  Christmas  to  play  before  him. 
The  usual  rates  of  remuneration,  we 
may  add,  were  generally  accompanied 
by  a  further  sum  by  way  of  his 
majesty*s  reward. 

A  love  of  literature  was  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  a  bov  of  only 
eighteen  when  he  died,  had  Owen 
the  epigrammatist,  Michael  Drayton, 
and  Joshua  Svlvester,  on  his  list  of 
pensioners  ana  annuitants.  Authors 
presenting  him  with  then:  books 
went  away  with  some  substantial 
mark  of  his  good -will.  Rowland 
Cot^ve,  the  learned  author  of  the 
dictionary  which  bears  his  name, 
received  his  bounty;  nor  was  the 
amusing  Coryatt  overlooked  by  the 
young  and  discerning  prince. 
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King  Charles  I.  would  appear  to 
have  imbibed  his  love  of  art  from 
his  elder  brother,  for  King  James 
bad  no  particular  predilection  that 
way.  Nor  was  Charles  without  his 
brother  Henry's  taste  for  literature, 
or  his  sympathy  with  literary  men. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
name  any  author  of  eminence  unpro- 
tected or  unnoticed  by  the  king. 
Ben  Jonson  was  his  poet  laureat, 
and  Davenant  succeeded  to  the  lau- 
rel at  Jonson*s  death.  The  plays 
of  Shirley,  Massinger,  and  May,  were 
read  by  him  in  MS.  and  then  acted 
at  court  before  him.  He  altered 
passages,  for  he  was  a  poet  himself, 
and  lie  suggested  subjects.  His 
taste  was  excellent.  The  tasteful 
Carew  filled  the  office  of  sewer  in 
ordinary;  Quarles  received  a  pen- 
sion; Denham  and  Waller  were 
about  his  court,  Falkland,  Fan- 
shawe,  and  Suckling  about  his  person. 
Nor  were  the  elder  poets  overlooked ; 
he  quotes  Chaucer  in  his  letters, 
draws  allusions  from  the  drama,  bor- 
rows a  prayer  from  Sydney's  Arcadia^ 
and  finds  in  Shakspeare  a  solace  in 
his  suffisrinss. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  lite- 
rary men,  rather  than  literature, 
found  favour  with  Cromwell  and  his 
colleagues.  The  Protector  wrote  a 
graceless  style,  full  of  hard  meaning, 
and  disguised,  like  all  he  did,  from 
common  observation.  He  had  little 
leisure  for  the  refinements  of  language 
or  the  graces  of  composition;  and 
less  leisure  to  consider  what  authors 
were  worthy  of  reward,  or  what  they 
were  worth  to  a  government  in  need 
of  support.  H^  was  not  blind,  how- 
ever, to  the  beauties  of  art  or  the 
graces  of  literature ;  he  retained  the 
best  pictures  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.  (the  Cartoons  of  llaphael), 
for  the  furniture  of  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  was  reviving  the  drama 
under  Davenant  when  he  died, 
(jrood  poets  found  employment  in 
prose  composition  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell.  The  history  of 
the  Long  Parliament  by  May,  written 
at  the  time,  and  under  the  patronage 
but  not  the  influence  of  parliament, 
is  one  of  the  fairest  histories  ever 
written.  It  is  clear  and  temperate 
in  its  views,  calm  and  consistent  in 
its  style ;  so  temperate  indeed,  that 
our  present  historians  of  the  period 
of  which  it  treats  (writers  on  both 


sides  of  the  question)  might  derive  a 
useful  lesson  from  its  study.  Other 
poets  found  employment  at  this  time, 
Milton  and  Marvell  among  the 
number.  May  was  an  apologist, 
Milton  a  defender,  and  Marvell  an 
assistant  under  Milton  in  the  office 
of  secretary  for  the  Latin  tonrac. 
But  May  had  more  authority  than 
Milton ;  indeed  nothing  can  well  be 
more  absurd  than  the  views  adopted 
by  the  hip  and  thigh  admirers  of  the 

gilitical  conduct  of  the  great  poet. 
iographers  like  Symmons,  and 
writers  of  his  class,  contemplate  the 
ill-p»d  secretarv  for  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  light  of  a  secretary  of 
state  for  home  and  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Cromwell  was  guided  by  his  counsel, 
or  even  asked  his  advice  on  any  one 
occasion.  This  seems  so  clear,  from 
the  terms  in  which  Whitelocke  speaks 
of  him  on  the  solitary  occasion  in 
which  he  mentions  his  name,  that 
blind  and  wilful  prejudice  alone  could 
view  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  the  poli- 
tical John  Milton  in  tne  light  of 
anything  else  than  a  translator  from 
Latin  in  English,  and  from  English 
into  Latin.  Whatever  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Milton  may  liave  been,  his 
office  ceased  with  the  usurpation ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  reign  he  fell,  to  use 
his  own  language,  on  evil  days  and 
evil  times.  "When  Paradise  Loxt 
was  first  published,"  writes  Swifl  to 
Sir  Charles  Wogan,  "few  liked, 
read,  or  understood  it,  and  it  gained 
ground  merely  by  its  merits." 
Milton  had  excluded  himself  by  his 
politics  from  preferment  or  notice; 
his  religious  principles  were  obnox- 
ious, and  there  was  little  in  his  i)ocni 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  gay 
and  thoughtless  thousands  who  wit- 
nessed the  Restoration.  If  Paradise 
Lost  had  excited  even  ordinary 
attention  at  the  time  of  its  publica* 
tion,  ^fr.  Pepjrs  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  said  something  about  it 
in  his  Diary,  But  he  is  silent^  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  it  attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. Would  it  attract  much  now 
as  a  new  publication  P  Mr.  Hallam 
thinks  not,  and  in  tliese  exciting 
times  of  railway  speculation  and 
corn-law  abolition,  few  would  have 
time  to  think  what  a  new  poem  of 
this  description  was  like.  Yet  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Copyright  law  wae 
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analUenf^oGsiDg  subject  of  con  vena-, 
tkm  in  literary  circles,  and  Milton*8 
poorrewaid  for  his  divine  epic  was 
paiticiilarlj  insisted  upon;  Mr.  Tegg, 
we  remember,  either  in  speech  orl^ 
letter,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a 
drenmstancc  ever  occurring  again, 
and  either  exclaimed  or  wrote — 
*^On]y  laing  mc  a  ParatUseLoit,  and 
Ke  what  I  will  give  for  itT  The 
inteU^ent  publiuier  of  Cheapside 
was  nSe  in  what  he  said,  there  is  no 
oeosion  to  suspect  that  a  new  epic 
reacbipg  to  the  height  of  Milton's 
poem  is  likely  to  be  produced  again. 

Charles  if.  condescended  to  talk 
&miliarly  with  poets,  but  did  little 
to  foster  their  genius  or  better  their 
condition.  He  fed  them  with  kind 
words  and  fair  promises,  but  his 
lemembrance  was  not  eadl^  awak- 
ened. This  '*  Unthinking  king,**  as 
he  was  called  bj  one  of  his  court 
fsToarites,  was  not  however  wholly 
neglectful  of  letters.  He  gave  the 
laniel  on  Davenant*s  death,  and  the 
office  of  historiographer  on  HowelFs, 
to  glorious  Jolm  bryden ;  reoom- 
raended  subjects  for  the  employment 
of  Dr^den*s  muse ;  permitted  his 
impenous  mistresses  to  protect  his 
pfaiys;  nominate^  his  son  to  the 
Charterhouse  School,  and,  shortly 
before  he  died,  gave  him  a  smaU 
sinecure  situation  in  the  Customs. 
But  his  salary  was  not  very  regu- 
hu-ly  paid.  He  was,  moreover,  em- 
pWea  by  the  king  in  party  satire, 
and  indifferently  rewarded  for  what 
he  did.  Others,  however,  fared  still 
worse.  Cowley  died  at  Chertsey, 
neglected  by  the  court  he  had  served 
in  exile;  and  t^e  king,  who  carried 
Uudtbroi  about  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  and  quoted  from  it,  it  is  said 
inimitably  well,  did  nothing  for  the 
poet  but  grant  a  protection  to  him 
tsfm  the  niratical  booksellers  of  the 
period.  Butler's  end  is  well  known ; 
AC  lived  for  some  years  before  hb 
death  in  an  obscure  alley,  and  died 
^  last  disappcnnted  and  in  ^vant. 
"*  Which,**  asks  Goldsmith,  with  inE- 
nite  irony,  'Ms  the  greatest  scandal  on 
his  age,  BuUer^s  poem  or  Butler*s 
later 

These  sad  Icsscms  were  not  with- 
out their  advantage  to  the  poets  who 
came  after.  **  It  is  enough  for  one 
«gc,"  says  Dryden,  urging  his  clauns 
&  public  employment  on  Hyde 
Lord  Rochester,  "  it  is  enough  for 
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one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley- 
and  to  have  starved  Mr.  Butler.*' 
The  lesson  was  of  temporary  use. 
Lord  Rochester  relieved  his  wniits, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  small  sine- 
cure situation  in  the  Customs  already 
alluded  to. 

In  the  short  reign  of  King  James 
II.  poor  Nat.  Las  was  supported 
while  in  Bedlam  by  the  bounty  of 
the  king;  but  Otway  died  in  want, 
choked,  it  is  said,  with  the  first 
mouthful  of  bread  he  had  obtained 
for  a  yen^  long  time. 

King  Williiun  III.  knew  no  more 
about  poetry  than  he  knew  of  St. 
Evremond,  and  exhibited  his  Dutch- 
{purden  taste  in  poetry  in  selecting  the 
individual  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
laurel,  remoyed  for  political  conside- 
rations from  the  brows  of  Dryden. 
He  gave  it  to  Shadwell.  The  then 
lord  chamberlain,  the  witty  Earl 
of  Dorset,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this:  Shadwell  was  a 
friend  of  his ;  he  admired,  and  with 
reason,  his  comic  powers,  and  wished, 

Ssrhaps,  to  do  something  for  him. 
ut  Snadwell  was  not  a  poet  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  appoint- 
ment carried  a  bad  precedent  with  it, 
for  though  he  was  the  first  bad  poet 
who  wore  the  laurel,  he  was'  not  Uio 
last.  He  was  the  poetic-father  of  a 
Tate,  a  Eusden,  and  a  Pye.  But 
William  was  essentially  a  soldier. 
We  arc  not,  therefore,  to  quarrel 
vnth  him  for  his  selection  of  Shad- 
well, or  that  he  mistook  Blackmore 
for  a  poet,  and  dubbed  him  Sir 
Richard  for  his  bad  epic  called  King 
Arthur, 

**  The  hero  William    and    the    martjr 
Charles ; 
One   knighted    Blackmore    and    on« 
pensioned  Quarles." 

But  here  the  rhyme  occasioned  an 
injustice,  for  Quarles,  though 
tedious  at  times,  was  a  true  poet; 
whereas  Blackmore  is  one  dead  leyel 
of  a  bog  throughout. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  an  era  in  the 
history  of  letters.  Literary  men 
found  ample  and  almost  unexpected 
encouragement  from  the  ministerial 
advisers  of  the  crown.  Whi^  and 
Tory  leaders  vied  with  each  other  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  such  as  could 
assist  them.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
was  sung  by  a  Whig  and  by  a  Tory 
poet;  andAddison'sCarowasaparty 
r 
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_  The  great  Whw  patron  was 
^^harles  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax ; 
the  great  Tory  MtroRy  Harley,  earl 
of  Oxfbrd.  Halrauc  found  a  smeeure 
situation  for  Ck>n^re,  and  AddiMn 
and  Steele  experienced  hki  bounty. 
Pope  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  of  po« 
lities;  while  Swift  was  the  adviBer  of 
Harley,  and  Prior  his  ambaasador  at 
the  Hague.  The  queen  herself  took 
vei^  little  interest  in  literature,  and 
Whiff  encouragement  ceased  whe» 
Charfea  Montague  died;  for  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  son- 
in-law  the  Lord  TroMttrer  Godol- 
phin,  knew  or  eared  tery  little  about 
It.  Yet  the  queen  waa  not  insensible 
to  the  wants  of  literary  men.  The 
infknt  children  of  Farquhar  received 
a  small  annuity  at  her  nand,  and  the 
widow  of  Betterton  a  pensk>n  of  100^. 
a-year. 

The  death  of  the  queen  and  the 
accesskm  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
brought  the  Whigs  once  more  in 
office.  Addison  was  for  some  time 
secretary  of  state ;  Steele  received  a 
patent  n>r  a  new  theatre ;  Howe  was 
sworn  in  as  poet-laureate,  and  his 
widow,  at  his  death,  received  a  pen- 
sion. But  Addison  was  not  very 
lonff  in  office,  and  Steele's  pecuniary 
difficulties  began  anew.  The  king 
was  a  stran^r  to  our  language,  and 
had  no  particular  taste  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  people  he  came  amongst. 
His  ihvoutite  Whigs  encountered  the 
ridicule  of  Swift  and  contemptuous 
iron^  of  the  splenetic  St.  John.  The 
Whigs  had  no  one  to  defend  them. 
Addison  was  dead,  and  Steele  idle 
and  unwilling.  They  soon  grew 
callous  to  what  was  said,  and  over- 
looked in  indifference  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  wants  of  literary 
men.  Something,  however,  was  done. 
By  the  interest  and  friendship  of 
Siodington,  the  king  was  taught  to 
find  a  poet  in  Dr.  Young,  and,  better 
still,  induced  to  settle  a  nenskm  of 
SOO^  a-year  on  the  youthful  satirist. 

Swifl  has  made  a  complaint  in 
verse  of  the  neglect  of  letters  in  his 
time,  but  his  complaint  is  not  alto- 
gether founded  on  justice.  He  ac- 
cuses Halifkx  of  neglecting  Oongreve, 
talks  of  the  poet*s  **  one  poor  office,** 


and  then,  in  his  own  inimitable  wsy, 
raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  toe 
most  munificent  patron  ofseniuswe 
hadhadasyetorhaveBine^liad.  The 
truth  is,  Congreve  enjoyed  a  phml- 
ity  of  offices.  He  had  no  estcte  of 
his  own ;  he  did  not  make  literature 
a  profession ;  he  lived  like  the  gen- 
tleman he  assumed  to  be,  and  be  ified 
nch.  But  Swift  was  too  fond  of 
sayiufl  any  thing  ill-natured  against 
the  Earl  of  HaUOtf,  and  we  are  tcrfd 
that,— 

"  Congreve  spent  in  writing  pisys 

And  one  poor  office  lialf  his  days ; 

While  Montague,  who  claimed  tlie  statioa 

To  be  Maecenas  of  the  nation. 

For  poets  open  table  kept, 

13ot  ne'er  consider'd  where  ther  slept." 

Who  keeps  open  table  now?  Who 
has  kept  an  open  table  for  poets 
since  ?  But  Halifax  did  not  confine 
his  patronage  to  poets ;  be  knew  and 
valued  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and,  by  his  interest,  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Mint.  The  truth  is, 
Swifl  Mras  so  disgusted  with  the  Whies 
of  Walpole's  time,  that  every  Whig 
from  the  devil— who  was  the  first 
Whig,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Idea — came  in  for  a  share  of  his  sar- 
castic condemnation.  The  change 
was,  indeed,  great  between  the  re- 
gard entertained  for  letters  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  l%ht 
In  which  letters  were  held  in  the 
reiffn  of  her  successor. 

Swift  ii^ed  and  complained  in  a 
poor-paiu  Irish  deanery.  It  is  true 
thftt  he  had  nothing  to  expect  fhmi  a 
Whig  administration.  Ilis  wit  was 
enlisted  on  the  other  side,  and  car- 
ried this  serious  evil  with  it,  that  the 
Whigs,  in  contemning  Swift,  ex- 
tended their  contempt  to  letters  in 
general. 

George  II.  was  just  such  another 
88  Geoige  I.*,  and  Sir  Kobert  Wal- 
pole  just  such  another  as  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin.  The  king  1^  every 
thing  to  Walpole  and  his  queen. 
And  what  a  reign  I 

"  Beneath  hia  lelga  ahtdl  Euaden  wear 

the  bays, 
Cibber  pmride  lord  ehucellar  of  plays." 


*  "  O  ooiild  I  mount  on  thd  Mnooian  wing, 

Your  arms,  your  actions,  your  repose  to  sing ! 
But  Terse,  alas,  your  majssty  disdains !  *' 

^ort  to  Oecrft  lU 
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Walpok  encouraged  no  kind  of 
merit ;  tlie  conlempi  of  posteiHy  was 
notlii^g  to  a  man  wlio  oad  no  caica, 
or  winii,  or  anAtke  beyond  the 
cogendea  of  the  year.  Gay  ex* 
piUMd,  like  flfieimeiy  the  sorrowB  of 
eoori  expeetaneiea ;  and  erery  at* 
iemfi  to  diieci  the  current  of  patron- 
1^  into  the  wide  field  of  literature 
m  wholly  meffectnal, — 

"  HtnMaiOiia  Gibber  enfertaine 
The  court  with  annual  birthday  straias ; 
Wh«oce  Gay  was  baaisli'd  io  disgraoa; 
WWe  Pope  will  never  abew  bii  nCe  : 
Wb«e  Young  must  toiture  bis  iorien- 


To  istter  knaTea  or  loae  bii  peneioa." 
Swirt, 

Hie  whole  patronage  of  the  crown 
w«  eDgroieed  by  Walpole;  and 
''Bob,  the  poafa  foe,**  as  he  waa 
ceBed,  fidlt  a  eeeret  pkasure  in  ov«r< 
kwking  the  claune  of  IHeratare  and 
the  noMMitiea  of  literary  menu 

Gay  goC  iomething,  it  k  true,  at 
bttt  He  waa  offered  the  sittiation  of 
eentleman-uflher  to  the  Prinoeaa 
LoidaR,  a  girl  of  two  yean  old* 

"  $9y,  had  the  conrt  so  better  plaoe  to 

choose 
For  thee  than  make  e  Jiynurse  of  thy 

Musa? 
now  cheaply  bad  tbt  libett^  been  wM, 
To  Mfiiife  a  twjral  gwl  of  two  years  dM ; 
Id  leading-strings  her  infant  ilsps  to 

pude. 
Or  with  her  go-eart  amble  side  by  side." 

Gnat  interest  had  been  made  for 
Gajr.  Mrs*  Howai^  the  ndstrew  Of 
Uie  king,  need  all  her  htfhience  hi  hia 
behalf;  hot  Walpole  stood  in  the 
wsy  of  his  o^bhtining  ft  peiudOn  or  a 
postofhonoar.  The  *•  servile  usher's 
phee  **  was  thought  ad  insult,  and  ad 
such  was  indignantly  declined.  Wal- 
pole, perhaps,  suspected  as  much; 
sod  be  knew  that,  in  obstructing 
Gay's  advancement,  he  angered  Swil^ 
whom  he  haied,  and  K>lingbroke, 
whom  he  detested.  Gay  had  no  se' 
eond  oflfer,  «nd  Pope  complains  that  a 
poet  of  his  repQtation  should  die  nn- 
peittianed,-^ 

"  Gay  dies  nnpsiisioo*4  wick  a  bandred 
frisads." 

Candine,  qpieen  of  George  U;  felt 
or  aieeted  a  sympathy  witii  men  of 
genias.  She  conversed  with  New- 
ton and  corresponded  with  Leibnitz. 


To  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ckurke  she  as- 
signed a  yearly  pension.  Savage 
enlisted  himseu  as  her  volunteer 
laureate,  and  ei\yoyed  her  bounty. 
He  was,  however,  excluded  at  her 
death,  and  the  only  one  excluded 
firom  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to 
pensions  fh»m  the  crown.  In  Rich- 
mond garden  slw  erected  a  Temple 
of  Fame,  oontaining  the  busts  of  four 
great  men,  Locke,  Newton,  Wool* 
aaton,  and  Chffke,  and  gave  tho 
key  of  the  tem^e  to  Stephen  Duck, 
the  Uuedier-poet.  The  wita  pkyed 
off  their  jokes  at  her  majesty's  ex- 
pense. Pope  accoses  her  m  sneaking 
from  livhag  worth  to  dead;  and  Swift 
adnurea  her  parsimony  in  exalting, 
heads  that  cannot  eat. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  the 
fkther  of  George  III.,  was  to  have 
had  a  niche  in  a  new  editkm  of  tho 
royal  and  noble  authors.  The  prince, 
it  appears,  is  the  author  of  a  French 
hunting  song.  He  did  not,  however, 
exhibit  anv  partiality  for  poets. 
Lord  Lyttelton,  his  secretary,  and  a 
poet  withal,  saddled,  it  is  true,  soma 
noetic  pensioners  upon  him.  Mal- 
let was  made  assistant-secretary ;  the 
gentle  elegiac  Hammond  filled  the 
offioeof  equerry  to  the  prince;  lOOL 
a^year  was  assigned  to  Gilbert  West» 
and  the  same  sum  to  Thomson,  the 
poet  of  Tht  BeoMom.  See  by  how 
s^ght  a  tennre  they  held  their  situ- 
ationa,  and  how  little  the  prince,  in 
reality,  cared  for  the  authors  he  nad 
about  him  I  lie  quarrelled  with  Lyt- 
telton, and  the  posts  were  all  routed 
in  a  day. 

<*The  accession  of  Geofge  IIL 
opened,**  says  Boswell,  **  a  new  and 
brighter  prospdct  to  men  of  Uterarv 
tnerit,  who  had  been  honoured  wita 
no  mark  of  roval  favour  in  the  pre« 
ceding  reign.  The  new  Biini8ler« 
Lord  Bute,  gave  a  pension  of  SOOL 
»^ear  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  same 
sum  to  Home,  the  author  of  Duifglas^ 
Beattie  and  Mallet  were  pensioned 
by  the  crown.  Hhe  king  conde- 
scended to  converse  with  Dr.  John- 
son. His  mmlster  recommended  a 
literary  work  of  great  national  im- 
portance to  the  pen  of  Walpole,  and 
held  out  hopes  tnat  the  work  would 
meet  with  the  encouragement  of  go- 
vernment. But  Bute  went  out  of 
power,  and  nothing  was  ^tooe.  Small 
annuities  to  literary  men  still  con- 
tinued to  be  granted.  Dr.  Shebbeitf^ 
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and  Turn  Sheriilan  each  received  a 
pension.  The  king,  it  was  said,  had 
pensioned  a  he^bear^  meaning  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  well  as  a  she^bear  (Dr. 
Shebbeare).  No  one  knew  why 
Tom  Sheridan  received  a  pension. 
"  What  I"  said  Johnson,  "  have.they 
given  him  a  pension?  Then,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  give  np  mine.*" 

The  wisdom  of  rewarding  litera- 
ture in  the  person  of  Tom  Sheridan 
may  well  be  doubted.  Mallet  had 
no  great  claims  upon  the  government 
as  a  literary  man.  His  ballad,  it  is 
true,  is  very  beautiful ;  but  WUUam 
and  Margaret  did  nothing  for  him. 
He  was  pensioned  for  the  airty  work 
he  had  executed  for  a  ministry  in 
want  of  support.  Manjr  writers  of 
sterling  reputation  were  m  the  mean- 
time overlooked.  The  delightful 
author  of  Hie  Vicar  of  Wakejield 
became,  for  very  existence,  a  mere 
literary  hack  or  drudge  for  book- 
sellers. **  In  Ireland,*^  says  Gold- 
smith, ^^  there  has  been  more  money 
?>ent  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
adareen  ware,  than  ^iven  in  re- 
wards to  literary  men  smce  the  time 
of  Usher.**  Smollett  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  Lord  Shelburne,  then  in 
power,  but  nothing  was  done  for  the 
entertaining  novelist;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days  in  perpetual 
exile,  pinched  in  his  means,  and  en- 
feebled in  bodjr,  from  the  incessant 
employment  of  his  pen.*  Bums  was 
snatched  firom  the  sickle  and  the 
plough  *^to  ^uge  ale  firkins,**  and 
support  a  wife  and  family  on  the 
poor  emoluments  of  an  exciseman's 
office.  A  word  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise  in  Scotland,  from  one  who 
quoted  his  poems  to  Mr.  Addington 
with  the  highest  approbation,  would 
have  given  him  a  lift  in  his  office, 
gladdened  the  hearth,  and  length- 
ened the  life  of  a  true-bom  poet 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Pitt;  when  Mr. 


Addington  reminded  that  great  states- 
man of  the  poet*s  genius,  and  the 
Door  situation  it  was  his  lot  to  fill, 
Mr.  Pitt  promised  to  do  something 
for  him,  pushed  the  bottle  on,  and 
remembensd  his  promise,  if  he  re- 
membered it  at  all,  when  the  fine- 
hearted  poet  of  genuine  nature, 

"  Who  to  the  *  lilustrioas'  of  hts  native 
land. 
So  properly  did  look  for  pauonage," 

was,  alas,  no  more ! 

If  ever  a  poet  deserved  a  pension 
from  the  British  crown  for  tne  real 
service  he  had  rendered  his  country, 
that  poet  was  Charles  Dibdin.  l£s 
ballads  and  songs  cheered  up  the 
heart  of  poor  Jack  in  stormy  times, 
maintained  a  manly  and  a  loyal  fed- 
ing  throughout  the  British  navy, 
and  are  working  the  same  good  stul. 
They  are  the  best  exponents  of  the 
heart  of  an  En^ish  sauor.  Bat  what 
was  done  for  Dibdin?  Something, 
we  believe,  at  last,  when  he  vras  old 
and  unable  to  enjoy  it-HK>litary,  and 
could  not  impart  it. 

Pope  went  to  sleep  while  Fred- 
erick prince  of  Wales  talked  about 
poetry  to  him  at  his  own  table ;  but 
Georce  IV.,  while  conversing  acd- 
dentaily  on  the  same  subject,  could 
engage  the  ear  of  a  poet  as  mudi  in- 
clind  to  quarrel  with  kings  as  Pope 
himself. 

"  He/'  (the  Prince  Regent)  Lord 
Byron  writes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "or- 
dered mo  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a 
ball :  and  after  some  sayings  pecoliarly 
pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to  ray  own 
attempts,  be  talked  to  me  of  yoa  and 
your  immortalities ;  he  preferred  yoo  to 
every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most. 
It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered, 
I  thought  the  Lay*  lie  said  his  own 
opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking 
of  the  others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
you  more  the  poet  of  prineet,  as   they 


^  *'  But  what  is  this  you  tell  me  of  your  perpetual  exile,  and  of  your  never  re« 
turning  to  this  country  1  I  hope  that  as  this  idea  rose  from  the  bad  state  of  your 
health,  it  will  vanish  on  your  recovery,  which,  from  your  past  experience,  you  may 
expect  from  those  happier  climates  to  which  you  are  retiring :  of^er  which,  the  desire 
of  revisiting  your  native  country  will  probably  return  upon  you,  unless  the  snperior 
cheapness  of  foreign  countries  prove  an  obstacle,  and  detain  jou  there.  I  oould  wish 
that  means  had  been  fullen  on  to  remove  this  objection  ;  and  that,  at  least,  it  might 
be  equal  to  you  to  live  any  where,  except  wiien  the  consideration  of  your  health  gave 
you  preference  to  one  climate  above  another.  Bnt  the  indifference  of  ministers  to- 
wara  literature,  which  has  been  long,  and  indeed  almost  always  the  case  in  England, 
giyes  little  prospect  of  any  alteratioD  in  this  particular."^DAViD  Hume  io  Smollstt, 
nn  SepU  1768. 
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Mf cr  appeared  more  fascinatiog  than  in 
Mmrmmn,  and  the  Ladtf  of  the  Lake,  He 
was  pleaaed  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on 
the  descriotion  of  your  Jameses,  as  no  less 
rojal  and  poetical,  lie  spoke  alter- 
Dttelj  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed 
well-acquunted  with  both." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  very 
pleawig  anecdote;  but  the  prince 
iras  invariably  kind  to  Scott.  He 
offered  him  the  laureatesbip,  con- 
ferred a  baronetcy  upon  him,  gave 
him  a  gold  snuffbox  set  in  brilliants, 
**  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  for  his 
genius  and  merit;"  made  him  a  pre- 
tent  of  a  splendid  copy  of  Mont- 
iau^n*8  AMiiquSies  richly  bound  in 
scarlet,  and  a  set  of  the  Variorum 
ClasBiCB,  for  the  library  at  Abbots- 
ford;  appointed  his  son  Charles  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  Foreign  Office; 
made  up  what  he  called  '^a  snug 
little  dmner  for  him"  at  Carlton 
Honse ;  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  of  Walter ;  talked  of  his  "ty- 
rannical sdf;**  quoted  Tom  Moore, 
^  Don*t  you  remember  Tom  Moore's 
description  of  me  at  breakfast  ?  — 

"  '  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast. 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Po$t ; '" 

commanded  him,  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  pass  a  day  with  him  at  Wind- 
sor, where  he  was  received,  he  tells 
us,  with  the  same  mixture  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  always  distin- 
enished  the  king's  conduct  towards 
him. 

If  other  testimony  were  wanted  of 
King  George  IV.'s  regard  for  let- 
ters, Ins  annual  gift  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  already  alluded 
to,  would  be  proof  sufficient.  There 
is,  however,  a  little  picture,  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
whitdi  exhibits  him  in  a  most  pleasing 
lig^t.  The  picture  we  refer  to  is 
contained  in  a  letter  written  in  1826, 
and  addressed  by  the  king  himself  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Knighton :  — 

"Dear  Friend,— .A  little  cliaritahle 
inptilse  indoces  me  to  desire  yon  to  in- 
qaire  into  the  distressed  circumstances  of 
poor  old  O'Keefe,  now  ninety  years  of 
aje  and  ston«.blind,  whom  I  knew  a  lit- 
tle of  formerly,  having  occasionally  met 
bim  at  parties  of  my  jarenile  recreation 
and  hilarity,  to  which  he  then  contri. 
beied  not  a  little.  Should  vou  really 
find  htm  so  low  in  the  world,  and  so 
divested  of  all  comfort  as  he  is  repre* 
'  to  bt»  then  I  do  conceive  that 


there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  offering 
bim  from  me  such  immediste  relief,  or 
such  a  moderate  annual  stipend,  as  will 
enable  him  to  close  his  hitherto  long  life 
in  comfort,— at  any  rate,  free  from  want 
and.  absolute  beggary,  which  I  greatly 
fear,  at  present,  is  but  too  truly  his  actual 
condition  and  situation.  Perhaps,  on 
many  accounts  and  reasons,  which  I  am 
sore  I  nerd  not  mention  to  yon,  this  had 
best  be  effectuated  by  an  immediate  ap- 
plication, through  you,  to  our  lively  little 
friend,  G.  Colman,  whose  good  heart 
will,  I  am  certain,  lead  him  to  give  us  all 
the  assistance  he  can,  especiiUly  as  it  is 
for  the  preservation  of  one  of  his  oldest 
invalided  brothers  and  worshippers  of 
the  Thespian  Muse.  G.  H«" 

This  is  very  beautiful.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  of  too  rare  an  oc- 
currence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  in  par- 
Itament,  and  when  out  of  power,  in 
reply  to  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's 
that  ^e  leading  characters  of  our 
country  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
should  receive  some  badge  or  riband 
of  distinction  from  the  crown.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea,  and  preferred  the 
soUd  pudding  of  a  pecuniary  reward 
to  the  mere  empty  honours  of  a  yard 
of  riband.  And  well  and  nobly  has 
he  made  good  his  sentiments.  Here 
is  a  list  of  the  pensions  he  granted 
during  bis  two  administrations  of 
1 835  and  1841:— 

£ 

Mr.Southey 300 

Mr.  Wordsworth 300 

Mrs.  Somerville 200 

James  Montgomery 150 

The  widow  of  Pond  the  Astronomer    - 

Royal 200 

Wife  of  Professor  Airy 300 

Professor  Faradajr 300 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  historian 200 

Mr.  Tennyson,  the  poet 200 

Lady  Shoe «0O 

The  widow  of  Thomas  Hood lOO 

The  Whigs  copied  the  example 
set  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Here 
is  a  list  of  pensions  granted  by  the 
members  of  I^rd  Melboume*s  go- 
vernment, from  April  1835,  to  Au- 
gust 1841  :— 

£ 

Thomas  Moore 300 

Lady  Morgan 300 

John  Banim,  the  novelist 1  ^0 

Sir  David  Brewster 300 

Colonel  Gur  wood. ►  *00 
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£  mind  apart  for  the  good  of  tliA  iKib« 

Widow  of  Dr.  M'Crie  ...••. 100  lie  from  the  week-day  world  annoy- 

MiMMUford 100  anoeeoflife.    We  are  not  altogether 

M».8aiiierfdl«  (addi^^^^^^ 100  j^  fovour  of  a  very  extended  Let  of 

Dr.  Driton  (•dduiOBal) 150  ^^^j^  ^  jiterary  men.    Neceairity 

Lady  Morsan's  30(M.  a^^year,  when  *•  *  "^^P  task-mwtress;  but  wiffi- 

eontraited  with  Mias  M]&>rd*8  soli-  "ency,  w^le  it  puts  the  mind  at 

tary  100^,  aeema  hardly  fair;  but  »«. «  »pt  to  occa«on  indolpnce,-- 

«t6e  lady"  had  a  eUdm,  H  is  under-  »  common  attendant  on  the  literary 

stood,  on  one  distinguished  member  character.   Let  ua  not,  however,  nm 

of  the  administration,  and  the  amount  »*?  the  otho-  extrerw,  and  atarveour 

was  meaaured  by  friendship  rather  wnters  to  j^wpen  their  wits,  as  noi 

than  by  genius.  The  wording  of  the  V^  «?*  ^T^^T^xSl^^       if*TS 

warraiTt  granting  a  pension *to  Co.  them-ngtfiebetter.  Wtatweahodd 

lonelGufwoodi^rres^tion:^  JJ^ -^-^a^]^^^ 

"  Victoria  R.  %uate  anniud  grant  to  the  advaoee- 

*'  Wbereas  it  bath  been  represented  ncntofworkaofgreatnatiooal import* 

unto  08,  that  Our  Trusty  nod  VVell-be«  ansa,  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by 

loved  John  Garwood,  Companioo  of  the  eo-(meratiTe  labour.    The  formation 

Bath,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  our  Araiy,  of  anEniriiflh  Etymologieal  Dlelion- 

^w-  "H"*^  ^"^"^  ^^^f''''^^  ary  is  Twork  if  this  deaariptioo  ; 

pnbUc  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  De-  .  U;-*.v»«  ^  i?«.»i.>«.i  i.  •  m^^m^KxAVm 

ipatcbes  of  Fiel5  Marshal  the  Duke  of  ^P^f^^S^  "♦wtST^tiLS 

Wellingto»,  and  thu»  diffuiing  and  per,  ^JV^^,  BHUamiea  a  thwd ,  a  kud 

petuatiDK,  both   in   this  Country   and  of  Camden  s  ^ritoima  a  fourth.    In 

among  Foreign  Nations,  a  knowledge  of  this  way,  as  Southey  remarks,  htcra- 

those  achievements  which  hare  been  ef.  tuK  might  gain  much  by  reodTing 

feeted  by  the  British  Armies  under  the  national   eneouragement ;    but    K0« 

direction  of  that  Great  Commander/'  &e.  vgrnment,  as  he  adds  moat  properly, 

would  gain  a  great  deal  more  by 

The  Whiga  wished  to  pay  a  eom«  bestowing   it     Some   abuse   there 

pliment  to  the  Duke,  so  they  gave  a  would  certainly  be,  as  in  the  diapoeai 

literary  pension  of  200/.  a«year,  to  of  all  prefermenta,  civil,  militazy»^r 

the  editor  of  the  Duke*s  Despatehes.  eeclesiastical ;  but  nothing  ao  groaa, 

Nor  was  the  pension   undeserved,  we  oooeeive,  as  the  fiecord  Commia- 

Far  from  it.    Colonel  Gurwood  has  sion,  so  positively  bad  as  the  British 

rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  mi-  Museum  Catak^ue  of  Books,  or  so 

litary  and  political  history,  not  of  slow  in  publication,  or  priced  so  dear 

Britain  alone,  at  the  time,  but  of  when  publidied,  as  the  quarto  Col- 

the  whole  civilised  world.  lection  of  State  Papers,  issued  under 

^  Could  a  man  live  by  poetry,  it  the  authority  of  her  majesty's  go- 
were  not  unpleasant  emplojrment  to  yenunent.  The  nation  that  gave  the 
be  a  poet.**  The  sentiment  is  not  ^^tate  of  Woodstock  and  the  palace 
oura  further  than  by  adoption— it  of  Blenheim  to  the  descendants  of 
belongs  to  Goldsmith.  The  truth  of  thf  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  baa 
it  is  beyond  dispute.  He  who  writes  as  yet  no  kind  of  record  of  the  aotiona 
an  heroic  poem  leaves  an  estate  en*  of  the  duke  worthy  of  the  name  of 
tuled,  and  gives  a  greater  gift  to  history.  We  vote  bronae  statues  and 
posterity  than  to  the  present  age.  marble  monuments  to  our  heroes, 
Love  of  fame,  "and  oinciousness  of  but  what  are  they  worth?  Lord 
eouseienee,**  are  the  great  promotions  Heathfield  is  seen  in  St.  PauFs  as  a 
to  the  toil  ofcompilin^  books;  not  any  drunken  sentinel;  he  has  no  such 
idle  expectation  of  nches,  "for those  monument  to  his  memory  as  Drink- 
that  spend  time,**  said  Sir  William  water*8  Siege, 
Pavenant,  "in  writing  to  instruct  King  Charles  I.  bestowed  the  laurel 
others  may  find  leisuretoinform  them,  on  Jonson  with  an  increased  annuity 
selves  bow  mean  the  provisions  are  (worth  much  more  than  it  is  now5i 
which  busy  or  studious  minds  can  "  especisJly,**  it  is  said,  "  to  encourage 
make  for  their  own  sedentary  bodies.**  him  to  proceed  in  thoae  s^vioea  of 
Surely,  then,  a  government  is  to  be  his  wit  and  pen  which  we  have  en- 
commended  that  puts  a  literary  man  joined  unto  him,  and  which  we  ex- 
of  merit  abov«  want,  and  kec^  his  pect  fipem    him.**     But   tii«  two 
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CharieseB  teleeted  their  own  lanreates : 
tbdr  inoeenoTB  left  the  selection  to 
the  lord  chamberlain  for  ^e  time 
being.  Only  look  at  the  li9(  pf 
laiueites  in  raeeeasion  from  Ben  Jon- 
son  to  Mr.  Wordsworth ; — 

Ban  JooaoD.  Lanreoco  Eusdeo, 

Sir  W.  DareiiBDf.  Colley  Cibber. 

Dryiien.  W.  Wbitebead. 

SbMlwell.  T.  Wa^oD. 

NabnTttCA.  Vjb. 

iUw«.  8oatbi9f. 
Woidairorth. 

GoUey  Cibber»  when  dying,  is  aaii 
to  have  Tecoauneiided  Hemr  Jonet 
to  the  Duke  of  Ckaflon  (the  then 
bud  chamberlain)  as  his  suooeasor  in 
tbehoueL  Bttfttbedukehadafaney 
Ux  Whitehead,  and  Whitdiead  got 
it.  One  thing  is  pretty  eeitain,  we 
•btU  oerer  see  aach  lauieates  agi ' 
M  Shadwdl,  Tate,  Eaadca,  Cibb 
WhitshMd,attdPye:- 

«'  What,  what! 
Pjre  come  anio !     ^^o  more,  oo  more  of 
that!" 

Gray  and  Sir  Walter  Soott  dedined 
tbe  laorcl  when  it  was  offered  them ; 
bat  tiie  greatest  of  our  poets  hereafter 
will  accept  it  with  pnde,  redeemed 
tram  courtly  stains  and  Dunciad 
rtrains  as  it  has  been,  by  Southey  and 
by  WordsworUi. 

The  office  of  historiographer  to 
tbe  crown  has  been  still  worse  be- 
stowed among  historians  than  the 
limel  of  the  court  among  English 
poets.  Howell,  the  entertaining  let- 
ter-writer, enjoyed  the  office  for 
some  time,  aim  was  succeeded  by 
DrTden,  wlio  could  have  made  but  a 
dender  title  to  the  distmction.  Shad* 
wdl  sooeeeded  Dryden,  and  Bymer 
sneeeeded  Shadwefi.  The  compiler 
of  the  Padera  deserved  the  office,  a 
complunent  we  are  nnwOlng  to  pay 
to  any  one  of  his  successors.  Who 
htt  beard  of  Robert  Stephens,  Tho- 
mas  FhiUipa,  Richard  Stonehewer, 
or  even  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  f  For  this 
auneMr.  Clarke  it  was  that  Southey 
VIS  refused  the  office.  Both  had 
written  biographies  of  Nelson,  but 
few  have  heard  of  Mr.  Clarke's,  while 
^tbey's  is,  without  ouestion,  the 
most  faultless  piece  of  biography  in 
the  langusge.  The  Prince  Regent 
^  something  to  do  with  this  ap- 
pointiDent.    Mr.  Clarke  was  his  li- 


brarian, and  he  was  under  a  promise 
to  exert  his  influence  in  his  behalf. 
Hie  prince  expressed  hb  regret,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  could  do 
no  more. 

^  God  maketh  poets,**  says  Daniel 
to  Lofd  EUeamere,  "  but  his  creation 
would  be  in  vein  if  oairons  did  not 
make  them  ta  live.  Ben  Jonson 
got  but  202.  by  all  his  works.  Book- 
sdlers  paid  bat  a  small  pnnchasei' 
money :  there  weie  few  leftdett,  and 
thev  could  not  afford  to  pay  move. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The 
relied  <»  his  patron  for  I 
Spenser  has  tevenieen  dedicatory  son- 
neii  be/are  his  Fairp  Quie§n  ;  Chi^« 
man,  sixteen  before  his  translation  of 
Homer.  Shakspearc  addresses  histwo 
^nted  poems  to  Lord  Southampton 
m  the  language  of  one  who  would 
be  glad  of  a  reward.  Dryden,  the 
great  master  of  praise  in  prose,  drew 
the  arrow  of  adulation  to  the  head. 
He  has  three  distinct  dedications  to  his 
VirgU;  Dr.  Young  has  a  dedieadon 
before  each  Satire  (this  is  what  Swift 
calls  flattering  knaves),  and  Thomson 
four  dedications  in  verse  before  his 
Seasons,  Well  might  Walnole  affirm, 
that  nothing  can  exceed  tne  flattery 
of  a  genealogist  but  that  of  a  dedica- 
tor. Let  us,  not,  however,  too 
severely  condemn  the  poets  who 
pursued  the  trade  of  flattery  in  a 
d^ication. 

But  booksellers,  as  new  readers 
arose,  ini][Mroved  the  price  of  Ikera* 
ture.  Tne  patron  was  no  longer  a 
necessary  part  of  a  poet's  existence. 
Dr.  Johnson  could  do  without  Lord 
Chesterfield;  could  substitute  in 
satire  the  pciron  for  the  garret : — 

•'  Ihert  SBSrii  what  jtfs  (bs  solar's  life 


Toil,  sory,  wMt,  tho  patron  and   tlis 

could  call  Andrew  Millar  the  book- 
seller the  Mecsnas  of  his  day,  and 
add  a  compliment  that  was  well  de- 
served, **  1  respect  Andrew  Millar, 
sir,  he  raised  the  price  of  literature.** 
But  Millar,  and  his  apprentice  Cadelf , 
did  more  than  this,  —  they  raised  an 
author  above  the  necessity  of  relying 
on  K  patron. 

We  trust  that  literary  men  will, 
before  long,  assume  as  a  class  a  per- 
manent position  for  themselves,  and 
for  the  authors  who  come  after  them, 
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THE  FIRST  FLOWER-PAINTER. 
A  LSOEND  OF  SIGTON. 

'  Life  but  repeats  itself,  all  stale  and  worn  ; 
Sweet  Phantasy  alone  is  young  for  ever : 
What  ne*er  and  nowhere  on  this  world  is  born 
Alone  growi  aged  never." — Sciiilleb. 


Stctok  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  ancient  Greece,  disputing  the 
palm  of  superiority  with  Corinth 
Itself,  and  lajong  claim  to  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  inventions  of  that  much 
boasted  capital,  which  it  certainly 
excelled  in  its  school  of  sculpture  at 
least.  Amid  the  names  of  those 
gifted  ones  who  helped^to  make  it 
umous,  we  find  that  of  Famphilus 
and  Apelles,  to«;ether  with  a  lon^  list 
of  tradition  -  haunted  appellations, 
whose  peculiar  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered has  faded  almost  entirely  away 
in  the  dim  chronicles  of  the  past. 
Lysippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon ; 
and  rausias,  of  whom  is  related  a 
wild,  sweet  legend,  well  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

lie  was  the  son  of  Bries,  or  Brietes, 
as  some  call  it,  and  instructed  by  him 
in  Uie  first  rudiments  of  an  art  in 
whidi  he  afterwards  arrived  at  sin- 
gular perfection,  considering  the  age 
m  which  he  lived,  and  subsequently 
studied  encaustic  in  the  school  of 
Famphilus.  The  word  encaustic  sig- 
nifies a  kind  of  painting,  in  which, 
bv  heating  or  burning  in  (as  the 
Greek  term  implies),  the  colours  are 
rendered  permanent  in  all  their  ori- 
ginal splendour.  But  as  neither 
Vitruvius,  nor  any  other  ancient  au- 
thor has  left  a  dear  account  of  the 
method  employed,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether,  among  the 
various  processes  adopted  or  recom- 
mended by  the  modems,  the  right 
one  has  yet  been  discovered.  With 
this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  further  than  briefly  alluding  to 
the  extraordinary  progress  made  by 
Pausias  under  his  giflea  master,  which 
left  all  future  competitors  far  behind. 

In  every  thing  he  undertook  he 
was  almost  equally  successful,  and 
soon  gained  for  himself  a  name  en- 
graven among  the  records  of  that 
bright  land.  And  there  it  might 
have  remained,  covered  with  the  dust 
of  ages,  blotted  out  with  thousands 
more  from  the  dim  and  time-stained 


annals  of  the  past,  or  preserved  only 
in  dictionary  lore,  but  for  the  halo  of 
a  sweet  romance  which  circled  round 
it  like  a  ^loiy,  blending  the  classical 
and  poetical  together  in  the  golden 
web  of  human  sympathy  and  asso- 
ciation. We  can  have  but  few 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  common 
with  that  young  Greek  artist,  exist- 
ing so  many  centuries  back ;  the  city 
in  which  he  dwelt  retaining  bat  the 
name  of  what  it  was  then ;  his  style, 
the  very  means  by  which  he  ach^ved 
celebrity,  long  since  passed «  away. 
But  when  we  read  that  in  his  yodth 
he  loved  and  was  beloveft — ay,  even 
as  it  is  with  the  young  in  our  own 
times— the  past  comes  home,  as  it 
were,  to  the  heart,  and  we  long  to 
hear  more,  imagination  promptly  sup- 
plying every  broken  link  in  Uie  chain 
of  Wgone  events. 

History  tells  us  that  the  maiden*s 
name  was  Gl3xera,  that  she  was  a 
maker  of  garlands,  and  he  became 
enamoured  of  her  in  early  youth. 
Why  the  very  announcement  reads 
like  a  poem !  What  a  new  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  broke  over  tne 
mind  of  Fausias  about  this  period, 
refining  and  idealising  it  in  a  strange 
manner !  One  might  have  detected 
it  in  every  thing  he  set  about ;  the 
harsh  outline,  and  rude,  unfinished 
conception  which  characterised  nonie 
of  his  first  productions,  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, and  were  succeeded  by  a 
delicacy  and  polish  unrivalled  at  tnat 
period.  About  this  time  he  first  be- 
gan to  paint  flowers. 

How  Glycera  laughed,  and  clapped 
her  little  white  hands  joyfully  toge- 
ther, when  Fausias  attempted  to  copy 
a  wreath  of  roses  which  she  was 
twining  for  a  festival,  laying  the  ori- 
ginal down  beside  it,  and  smelling 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  as 
though  she  would  fain  have  the 
young  artist  believe  that  she  could 
not  tell  them  apart!  But  though 
Fausias  laughed  with  her — who  could 
help  it?— he  felt  that  they  might 
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have  been  better  done,  vrhile  with 
the  feeling  came  the  determination 
that  they  should  be. 

Meanwhile  Glyoeni  took  away  the 
wieath  to  seU — for  it  was  thus  she 
earned  her  simple  liyelihood — asking 
kave  to  keep  the  copy;  and,  as  he 
never  refnsea  her  any  thing,  it  was 
set  np  in  her  little  stadio,  for  that 
earland-maker  was  an  artist,  too,  in 
ner  way — til  least,  no  one  could  dis- 
pnte  her  rare  taste  in  the  blending 
together  of  those  glowing  colours 
wmch  formed  her  picturesque  em« 
ployment.  When  Faunas  came  to 
see  his  picture  surrounded  by  the 
real  flowers  themselves,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  freshness,  he  grew  pain- 
folly  alive  to  its  many  faults ;  but  as 
Glyeeni,  with  a  pretty  wilfulness, 
absolutely  refused  to  have  it  removed 
until  he  painted  her  another  to  put 
in  ^  place,  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  her  request.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  second  was  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment, althtlogh  the  artist  himself  was 
•till  far  from  satisfied,  resting  nob 
until  he  gradually  arrived  at  the 
highest  perfection  m  tliat  new  art,  of 
which  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
inventor — the  first  flower-painter ! 

Glvcera  was,  most  likely,  onl^  a 
limple  garland-wreather,  and  with- 
out mudi  mind  to  comprehend  the 
mote  ambitious  aspirings  of  her  gifted 
lover.  But  what  did  that  matter,  so 
she  had  the  heart  to  love  and  re- 
verence him  as  she  must  needs  have 
done?  But  in  this  new  pursuit, 
which  he  had  learned  of  her,  or  to 
pleane  her,  the  maiden  dearly  loved 
to  play  the  connoisseur.  First  of  all, 
it  was  ten  to  one  she  would  own  that 
there  was  any  fault  in  her  eyes ;  but 
when  Pausias  was  urgent  that  she 
should  tiy  and  find  some— for  well 
he  knew  that,  from  constant  asso- 
ciation with  the  original,  her  taste 
for  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  was 
pure  and  judicious,  and  liking,  per- 
bam,  to  be  taught  of  her,  if  it  was 
my  for  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing 
— Glycera  would  draw  up  her  little 
graceful  figure  to  its  utmost  height, 
and  fixing  her  dark  eyes,  half  playful- 
ly, half  deprecatingly ,on  his,  as  though 
wondering  at  her  own  temerity  in 
•ehoohng  him,  and  looking  ever  gen- 
tlest when  she  chided,  bemn  criticising 
with  the  8ofti»t  voice  and  the  sweetest 
naiie  inaoinable.  And  when  Pausias 
g'claimcd  that  she  waa  right,  and  he 


had  not  noticed  the  defect  before, 
would  look  so  proud  for  a  little  mo- 
ment, and  then  be  quite  angry  at  his 
fancying  she  meant  to  call  it  a  defect, 
vrhm  it  was  nothing,  positively  no- 
thing, or  only  what  the  least  shade 
of  colour  would  rectify  in  an  in- 
stant. The  alteration  was  made,  and 
Pausias  even  thanked  her  for  the 
suggestion ;  but  Glycera,  like  a  tnie 
woman,  took  care  that  this  should 
not  happen  very  often.  Afler  all,  it 
is  so  much  pleasantcr  to  admire  than 
critidse ;  so  difficult  to  find  any  &ult 
in  the  compositions  of  those  we  love. 

"  How  strange !"  said  Glycera,  one 
evening,  as  she  sat  among  her  flowers ; 
*'*'  these  roses  fade  even  before  I  can 
well  makemse  of  them,  while  yours 
will  live  forever!" 

"  Not  quite,"  answered  the  artist, 
with  a  smile.  ^^  I  wish  it  could  be 
so. 

^^  And  what  is  there  to  hinder  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  her  lover,  with 
a  wild  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  defy 
all  earthly  obstacles.  ^^  There  is  no 
barrier  between  genius  and  immor- 
tality; not  even  death  itself,  so  it 
allow  us  time  only  to  achieve  great- 
ness!" 

Glycera  looked  up  wonderingly  in 
her  U)ver*s  face,  without  venturing 
to  speak  again,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
like  the  countenance  of  a  god. 

"  Have  I  frightened  you,  dear 
one  ?"  asked  he  at  length. 

"  No,  I  love  to  hear  you  talk  thus. 
J,  too,  should  like  to  be  immortal." 

"You,  Glycera?"  And  there  was 
something  of  pity  in  the  fond  smile 
of  the  young  artist  as  he  bent  to- 
wards her. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  so,  if  you  will ! " 

"  If— but  vou  are  talking  idly  now, 
my  Glycera!" 

"  why,  what  should  hinder  you 
drawing  me,  as  well  as  yonder  wreath  ? 
and  then  I,  too,  should  live  for  ever 
through  your  genius !" 

The  artist  was  struck  with  the  idea ; 
and  the  girPs  perfect  and  trusting 
reliance  on  his  skill  and  power  to 
bring  it  to  pass,  seemed  to  gift  him 
with  superhuman  strength.  Afler 
all,  even  if  he  fitiled,  there  would  be 
no  great  harm  done ;  and  should  he 
succeed,  and  something  whispered 
that  it  would  be  so,  how  glorious  a 
triumph  w^uld  be  his !  Yes,  Glycera 
ahoulahave  her  wish— immortality 
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tiirouf(h  him,  and  their  names  he 
hlenddd  together  throughout  all 
ages! 

^  Fausifls,  speak  to  me  !'*  exclaioned 
his  o<Hnpamon,  startled  foy  the  pale 
oheek  and  burnkiff  eyes  of  her  en- 
thusiaalio  lover.  "  i  ou  are  not  angry, 
sorely?  But,  perhaps,  you  think 
me  too  presumptuous  r  * 

^*  Not  a  whit — it  shall  be  done! 
You  belieye  that  I  ean  do  this,  Gly- 
eera?" 

^'  I  believe  that  you  can  do  any 
thi^!" 

^  And  yet  it  is  a  difficult  task," 
observed  the  painter,  as  his  flashing 
glance  rested  on  that  young  and 
beautiful  face. 

"  Nay,  I  will  sit  so  still  and  quiet 
— only  try." 

"  We  will  besrin  to-morrow,  then." 

"  So  soon !  on,  what  happiness !" 

Such  was  the  origin  ot  the  fa- 
mous ^*  Stephaneplocos,"  or  ffarland- 
wreather,  as  it  was  afterward  called. 

The  following  day  Pausias  com- 
menced his  labour  of  love ;  nor  had 
all  61ycera*s  little  coquettish  arts  in 
the  interim  been  entirely  thrown 
away,  for  never  did  she  look  more 
beautiful ;  and  the  artist  resolved  to 
paint  her  as  she  was  then,  sitting 
amone  her  flowers,  and  holding  a 
wreath  of  them  carelessly  in  lier 
hand,  as  though  she  had  just  finished 
twining  it.  Truth  to  say,  the  original 
of  that  celebrated  picture  was  charm- 
ing enough  to  have  inspired  one  even 
less  gifted  than  the  young  Greek. 
The  attitude,  the  timid  consciousness 
of  her  own  loveliness,  beaming  forth 
in  ^t  half-playful,  half- bashful 
glance,  although  perfectly  natural 
and  unstudied,  appeared  the  very 
perfection  of  artistic  grace;  and  Pau- 
sias had  only  to  suggest  to  his  fair 
sitter — and  it  was  a  needless  caution 
—  the  necessity  of  her  keeping  her 
attention  fixed  upon  him. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  the  picture 
grew  in  beauty  beneath  his  master- 
touch.  (Ilycera,  in  her  wild  delight, 
knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  her- 
self or  the  flowers,  and  would  persist 
in  maintaining  that  the  fbrmer  was 
flattered — ^for  the  pleasure,  perhaps 
of  being  contradicted  by  her  lover, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  told,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  was  for  any  human  artist 
ever  even  to  hope  to  delineate  the 
Aang^ul  beauty  of  that  radiant  ficei 


But  FMmas  had  many  other  thiogi 
to  engage  his  attention,  and,  man- 
like, began  to  tire  a  little  of  being  so 
Gcmstantly  diained  to  one  subject; 
and  although  he  always  hoped  that 
the  ^*  Stephaneploeos'*  vwM  be  his 
ohef'd'oBimre^  atad  bestowed  moie 
pains  upon  it  than  upon  all  the  rest 
of  his  works  put  U^ether,  be  ^d  no4 
seem  in  any  great  hurry  to  get  it 
finished,  but  lingered  over  the  snbjeet 
in  a  sort  of  pla^^l  diUliance,  witKout 
making  much  visible  progress. 

Pausias  has  been  accused  by  Yxm 
contemporaries,  and  not  wmumt 
some  shadow  of  truth,  of  being  a 
stow  painter ;  and  although  the  cen- 
sure was  effectually  sileneed  at  tiie 
time  by  his  famous  **  Hemeresm,'* 
or  wonc  of  a  day,  that  bdng  the 
brief  period  in  whidi  he  completed 
the  picture  of  a  boy,  exeeutea  with 
wonaerful  taste  and  delicacy,  taking 
into  consideration  the  shortness  or 
the  time  allotted  to  his  self-imposed 
task,  the  satire  was,  nevertheless,  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  And 
what  if  it  was  so  P  "Die  rivals  who 
criticised  him  have  passed  into  <^ 
livion,  while  the  artist  is  remembered 
still.  All  great  things  are  bom  of 
time,  and  matured  by  study  and  re- 
flection. But  for  that  very  slowness 
he  might  never  have  arrived  at  the 
eminence  he  afterwards  attained  in 
the  skilful  management  of  lights  and 
shadows,  for  which  the  worl^  of  tliia 
great  painter  are  peculiarly  distin- 
gui^ed. 

Glycera  evinced,  at  length, so  much 
impatience  that  the  picture  should 
be  gone  on  with,  that  Pausias  eould 
not  nelp  inquiring  with  a  smile,  whe- 
ther she  was  afraid  all  the  flowers 
would  fade  away  ? 

^'  It  is  not  the  flowers  onl^  that 
are  mortal,  my  Pausias  I**  replied  the 
girl,  turning  aside  her  head. 

Struck  by  the  sad  tones  of  her 
voice,  he  gazed  upon  her  more  at- 
tentively. Surely  she  was  much 
chaneea!  Could  it  be  the  light 
which  fell  upon  her  ?  Or  the  crim- 
son flowers  wreathed  amid  her  dark 
hair?  They  were  enough  to  make 
any  one  look  pale, — ^l)nt  not  so  thin, 
so  strangely  attenuated. 

^^You  are  ill!"  said  Pausias.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  noticed  it ; 
but  we  often  find  it  thus :  those  who 
love  us  best  and  truest  are  frequently 
the  hist  to  observe  a  change,  long 
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•00  pcftepiible  to  the  glanee  of  othen 
kniDlemtod.  61yoera*s  jroimg  com- 
pMiioiis  had  often  meniioiied  it  of 
Ute ;  but  ihe  only  laughed  and  shook 
her  head,  "^uig,  ai^  perhaps  be- 
lieTing  then,  that  it  ^vas  nothing, 
aad  ahe  ^oidd  soon  be  well  ^ain. 

^  Ton  are  ill  !*'  repeated  Biusias, 
onee  more ;  while  she  yet  meditated 
hoiw  to  ansvrer,  and  whether  to  at-* 
tempt  any  long^  to  conceal  it  from 


"^No;  Imt  I  fear  to  be.  It  is  this 
fiselin^  that  makes  me  impatient 
aoBBetimfa  F^usiaB,  you  promised 
■se  immortality  V 

What  moctceiy  there  was  for  him 
who  lored  her  ia  those  wild  words ! 
m  the  me^,  trusting  look  with 
wliidi  she  dung  to  him !  How  pow- 
cileas,  after  all,  is  our  vain,  human 
vorship ! — Our  purest  affection !  Is 
these  nothing  that  we  can  do?  If 
we  were  to  lar  down  our  ver^r  lives 
far  them,  of  what  avail  would  it  be? 
None!  In  our  strongest  love  we 
are  as  weak  as  little  children  to  save 
the  ^^eet  of  it  from  one  corporeal 
pang.  Wc  can  but  pray  for  them. 
The  yonng  Greek  repeated  the  word 
immortality  with  white  lips. 

^  Let  me  owe  it  to  you !  whispered 
Giyeera,  again ;  and  she  presBed 
closer  to  him,  and  rested  her  droop- 
ii^  head  upon  his  shoulder.  *^  It  was 
too  mudi  happiness  to  be  with  you 
keve  on  eartn;  but  to  live  in  the 
mswory  of  your  future  fame  is  h£s 
enough  for  me.** 

Paosias  interrupted  her  with  pas- 
WMMte  lamentations.  It  was  a  sad 
tnamph  for  her  to  learn  in  ihem 
haw  aear  die  was  to  him,  and  how 
wdl  content  he  would  be  to  give  up 
aM  other  ties  of  hqpe  and  ambiticm 
wfaidi  the  world  held  for  him,  to 
pttserrethe  young  life  rapidly  ebbing 
away.  To  he  snie,  these  were  mere 
wofds;  taken  from  his  art,  Fausias 
weald  have  been  the  moet  miserable 
aam  alive,  and  eymi  61ycera*s  love 
have  otterl  V  fiuled  to  satisfy  or  console. 
But  he  did  not  think  so  then ;  and 
AtH^nhf  it  was  so  natural ! — ^believed 
every  syllable  he  told  her,  feeling 
itra^ffeiy  happy  in  consequence.  And 
vet  there  was  no  selfishness  in  the 
Mart  of  the  yonng  garland- wreather. 
She  would  not  for  worlds  have  pur- 
diasod  hfe  itself,  precious  as  it  scMued 
la  her  now,  at  aocfa  a  sacrifice;  but 


it  was  sweet  to  die  so  loved,  and 
mourned. 

After  this,  Fausias  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely;  to  the  ^Stephane- 
^ocos."  And  it  is  said  that  Glycera 
not  only  ^tired  heisdf  with  the 
most  studied  care,  but  even  painted 
her  face,  in  order  the  more  effect<* 
imll^  to  conceal  the  fearful  ravages 
of  disease,  lest  the  original  freshness 
of  the  picture  should  be  destmyed ; 
or,  perhaps,  with  the  feminine  desire 
of  looking  better  in  her  lover*s  eyes, 
not  only  at  the  present  moment,  but 
when  he  should  have  nothing^  but 
that  portrait  left  to  remind  him  <^ 
the  past.  While  deceived  by  this 
womanly  device,  Fausias  continued 
to  indulge  a  wild,  vun  hope,  destined 
never  to  be  realised.  Sometimes  he 
would  advise  the  picture*s  being  put 
aside  for  a  few  weektj,  until  she  was 
better;  looking  into  her  dark  eyes 
while  he  spoke  with  such  earnest 
scrutiny,  that  Glycera,  controlling 
the  sudden  impulse  which  she  iblt  to 
fliug  herself  upon  his  bosom,  and 
tell  him  that  would  never  be,  an- 
swered only  by  light,  playful  words. 

^*  Nay,  idler !  no  excuse,  or  I  shall 
think  you  have  some  other  work  oii 
hand.  And  it  is  so  nearly  finished 
now,  and  so  beautiful  I— the  flowers, 
I  mean*' — added  the  girl,  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush. 

^  Not  half  beautiful  enough ;  and 
I  do  not  mean  the  flowers,  my  Gly- 
cera I  But  you  must  have  your  way, 
I  suppose  r 

^*To  be  sure;**  and  she  went  and 
sat  down  in  her  usual  ]^ace.  It  was 
a  strange  notion;  but  JPaosias  could 
not  hdp  thinking  as  he  worked,  how 
many  dower- wraths  had  faded  away 
since  the  picture  was  first  b^an. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  evening 
when  the  masterpieoe  a£  the  young 
artist  received  its  finishing  touch; 
and  he  called  to  Glycera  to  come  and 
play  the  critic  as  she  used.  But  if 
there  were  any  faults,  ahe  could  not 
see  them  now  for  tears;  while  her 
grateful  thanks,  blended  with  sweet 
praise,  fell  soothingly  on  his  ear. 
And  yet  she  aeem^  strangely  sad, 
as  though  her  mission  were  at  an  end. 

It  was  a  wild  suppositi(m ;  but  the 
Greek  sirl,  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  f<Ht  that  she  had  been  bora 
only  for  this  purpose-^to  instil  into 
the  mind  of  her  artist-lover  a  gentler 
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and  more  reiined  conception  of  the 
beautiful— to  win  him  into  a  new 
and  hitherto  untrodden  pathway  to 
the  temple  pf  Fame — to  be  the  poetry 
of  his  youth— the  agent,  the  incen- 
tive, the  day-star  of  future  immor- 
tality I  a  portion  of  which  would  be 
reflected  back  upon  herself.  A  ro- 
mantic dream,  pafwing  early  away, 
and  idealising,  rather  than  interfer- 
ing with  the  sterner  duties  of  an 
active  and  glorious  manhood.  What 
happiness ! — what  aprivilegefor  Glv- 
cera,  to  live  and  die  for  him  she 
loved!  How  many  would  &in  do 
likewise,  if  they  might !  And  who 
knows,  thought  the  young  dreamer, 
but  what  I  may  be  yet  permitted, 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  to  be  his 
ministering  spirit  still!  A  bright 
smile  settled  like  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
upon  the  brow  of  the  maiden  as  she 
mused  thus ;  so  bright,  that  Fausias 
felt  awe-stricken  as  he  gazed,  for 
there  was  a  glor^  in  it  not  of  earth. 

"Glycera,  said  he,  very  softly, 
**  of  whom  are  you  thinking  ?** 

«  Need  you  ask  ?" 

^*But  you  smiled  so  strangely,  and 
yet  so  happily." 

"Did  1?  Ah,  it  was  a  glad 
thought!" 

"May  I  not  know  it?" 

"  Not  now ;  wait  until  it  is  realised, 
and  then  I  will  whisper  it  to  you — ^it 
mAV  be  when  you  least  expect  it." 

Pausias  vras  pleased  to  hear  her 
allude  to  the  future,  little  dreaming 
how  vague  and  uncertain  a  thing  it 
was—how  raylees,  for  the  most  part, 
wanting  the  &hristian*s  hope  of  a  re- 
union with  the  beloved  m  heaven, 
or  that  it  was  the  unknown  future  to 
which  she  referred. 

That  night  Glycera  contrived  by 
a  thousand  innocent  and  gentle  wiles 
to  detain  her  lover  long  after  his 
usual  time,  and  yet  it  only  needed 
for  her  to  have  told  him  how  ill  she 
really  was  and  he  would  never  have 
quitted  her  again;  but  the  girl  had 
no  heart  to  grieve  him  thus.  Even 
after  he  was  cone  she  called  htm 
back,  and  held  up  her  sweet  face 
again,  that  he  might  kiss  her  for  the 
last  time;  and  still  Fausias  never 
guessed  the  truth.  How  should  he, 
when  she  looked  so  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ?  But  as  he  walked  homeward 
in  the  quiet  moonlight,  he  began  to 
think  that,^  after  all,  Glycera  £d  not 


seem  so  very  ill ;  and  it  might  have 
been  a  mere  womanly  devise  to  coax 
him  into  finishing  the  picture,  upon 
the  completion  of  whicn  she  seemed 
to  have  set  her  whole  heart,  and  to 
laugh  gladly  within  himself  for  hav- 
ing been  so' easily  duped.  Certainly 
she  was  much  chaneed,  but  it  might 
be  only  a  trifling  iflness  that  would 
soon  pass  away  again.  How  «pt  we 
are  in  believing  what  we  hope! 
Even  while  he  dreamed  thus,  Gly- 
cera was  no  more,  and  the  poetiy  of 
his  life  died  with  her. 

It  is  probable  that  the  voting  gar- 
land-maker fell  a  sacrinoe  to  the 
same  fatal  and  cureless  disease,  which 
still  continues,  even  in  our  own 
time,  to  mark  out  for  its  victims  the 
gentlest  and  best-beloved  of  earth, 
gifting  them  with  a  treacherous 
beauty  that  mocks  and  deceives  the 
fondest  and  most  watchful  affection, 
and,  brighteninff  ever  towards  its 
close,  lures  on  the  star  of  hope  and 
joy  only  for  it  to  set  in  tears  and 
darkness  over  the  grave ! 

Henceforth  Fausias  belonged  soldy 
to  his  country  and  his  art^  whose  re- 
cords speak  of  him  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  from  them  we  trace  the 
onward  progress  of  this  great  artist. 
Fausanias  mentions,  in  particular, 
two  pictures  of  his  at  Epidaurus,  of 
singular  merit :  one  a  Cupid  with  a 
lyre  in  his  hand,  his  bow  and  arrows 
lying  by  his  side;  the  other  being 
the  famous  ^^Methe,"  or  drunkoi- 
ness.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
debts  of  the  state  having  obliged  the 
Sicyonians  to  sell  their  pictures,  those 
of  Fausias  were  brought  to  Rome 
during  the  edileship  of  Scaurus, 
where,  as  we  learn  from  a  line  in  the 
Satires  of  Horace,  they  were  a  great 
object  of  veneration  to  the  oonnois- 
seui-s.  Some  idea  of  the  value  at- 
tached to  the  "  Stephaneplocos,"  may 
be  gathered  from  the  met  of  a  mere 
copy  of  it  being  purchased  by  L.  Lu- 
cullus  at  Athens,  at  the  enormous 

Srice  of  two  tidents  (about  four  hun- 
red  and  thirty-two  guineas). 
Pausias  unaertookthe  restoration 
of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at 
Thespiffi,  which  had  fallen  greatly  to 
decay.  He  was  also  the  first  who 
introduced  the  custom  of  painting  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  private  apart- 
ments with  historical  and  dramatic 
subjects,  although  the  practice  of  de- 
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ooratiiig  rou&  and  ceilings  with  stars 
or  arabesque  figures  Qiarticularly 
those  of  temples)  was  of  ver^  old 
date.  To  his  skill  in  encaustic,  in 
which  he  was  the  first  who  ever  ac- 
quired much  celebrity,  we  have  al- 
ready alluded;  but,  more  than  all, 
he  was  the  first  flower-painter!  a 
branch  of  art  which,  under  the  magic 
touch  of  the  great  flower- painter  of 
our  own  day,  Mr.  Valentine  Bartho- 
lomew, has  nowattainol  to  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection,  almost  ceasmg 
to  become  one  in  its  exquisite  truth- 
fulness to  nature. 

One  historian  only  of  that  ancient 
period,  the  veracity  of  whose  state- 
ments are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  smgle  testimony 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  admit- 
ting, has  ventured  to  hint  that  after 
Glyoera*8  death,  Pausias,  manlike, 
was  well  content  to  solace  himself 
with  a  new  afiTection.  Poor  Glyccra ! 
And  yet  if  it  Mras  so,  and  she  could 


have  known  it,  her  woman's  heart 
must  have  joyed  with  an  unselfish 
rejoicing  in  what  made  him  happy 
too.  But  we  will  not  believe  it !  In 
the  romantic  annals  of  Greece  her 
name  alone  blends  with  that  of  her 
gifted  lover.  Fame  points  to  the 
"  Stephaneplocos,**  and  will  know  no 
other!  Reason  whispers  with  her 
cold,  mocking  smile,  that  it  might 
have  been  so,  bringing  a  whole  host 
of  past  and  present  eneriences  to 
corroborate  her  words ;  but  they  are 
scarcely  heard  amidst  opposing  mul- 
titudes of  young  voices,  strong  in 
their  sweet  and  loving  faith.  Whe- 
ther it  be  wiser  we  know  not^  but  it 
is  certainly  far  pleasanter  to  listen  to 
the  latter  and  believe,  in  spite  of  the 
sceptical  historian  before  mentioned, 
that  Glycera  had  no  rival  in  the 
affections  of  Pausias  save  his  art, 
which  her  presence,  her  love,  and,  it 
may  be,  even  her  early  death,  assisted 
to  perfect  and  refine. 
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The  popular  voice  places  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  in  the  very  first  rank  of  con- 
temporary speakers.  Those  who  are 
prepared  to  admit  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  most  distinguished  and 
sacoessful  of  untrained  speakers  and 
the  confessed  orators,  include  him, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  latter  class. 
If  they  form  their  judgment  merely 
from  reading  his  speeches  as  reported 
in  the  papers,  certusly  they  have  am- 
ple ground  for  presummg  that  he  must 
be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  eloquence, 
for  he  scarcely  ever  rises  but  to  pour 
a  flood  of  h^ht  unon  the  subject 
under  discussion,  wnich  he  handles 
with  a  masterlv  skill  that  brings  out 
all  the  avaih&ble  points,  and  sets  them 
off  with  such  a  grace  of  illustration, 
such  a  depth  and  readiness  of  histo- 
rical knowledge,  as  are  equalled  by 
no  other  living  orator.  His  speeches, 
indeed,  looked  at  apart  from  all  im- 
mediate  political  considerations,  are 
admirable  compositions,  which  may 
be  read  and  read  again  with  plea- 
sure and  profit,  long  after  the  party 


feelings  of  the  moment  have  sub- 
sided ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  they 
seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  general 
public.  An  equal  interest  and  ad- 
miration are  felt  by  that  compara- 
tively small  and  exclusive  section 
who  form  the  audience  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  it  gets  whis- 
pered about  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
likely  to  speak  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion, the  intelligence  acts  like  a  tidis- 
man  on  the  members.  Those  who 
may  not  take  sufficient  interest  in 
the  current  business  to  be  present  in 
the  house,  ma^  be  seen  hovering  in 
its  precincts,  m  the  lobbies,  in  the 
library,  or  at  Bellamy*s,  lest  they 
should  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  right 
moment,  and  so  lose  a  great  intellect- 
ual treat ;  and  it  is  no  sooner  known 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  interest  has  ac- 
tually begun  to  speak,  than  the  house 
becomes,  as  if  by  maffic,  as  much 
crowded  as  when  the  leader  for  the 
time  beingis  on  his  legs.  So  general  an 
interest  in  one  who  has  not  rendered 
himself  important  or  conspicuous  by 
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any  of  the  more  ordinary  or  Tulgar 
means  of  obtaining  political  distinc- 
tion, or  of  exciting  the  popular  mind, 
H  of  itself  proof  enough  tnat  he  must 
possess  very  extraordinary  claims. 
In  this  interest  and  admiration  we 
most  cordially  concur.  We  are  not 
going  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
that  rerdict   of  the   public  which 

nes  Mr.  Macaulav  among  the  very 
orators  of  the  day ;  though,  per- 
haps, we  may  be  able  to  sn^^est 
grounds  for  a  more  discriminating 
Criticism  and  judgment  than  he  in 
generally  subject^  to;  but,  before 
proceeding  to  do  so,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  notice  some  peculiarities  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  political  position, 
and  of  the  means  l^  which  he  has 
arrived  at  it,  which  illustrate  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  the  work- 
}n|^  of  the  constitution,  and  exem- 
plify  the  real  freedom  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

The  theory  of  the  representative 
system  in  this  countxy  assumes  that 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
afe  elected  by  the  ftee  choice  of  the 
people,  because  of  their  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  business  of  legislation. 
As  a  large  and  important  portion  of 
those  who  form  the  government  are 
chosen  from  the  representative  body, 
the  same  theory,  if  followed  out» 
would  further  assume  that  they  were 
so  selected  because  they  were  more 
distinguished  than  their  compeefff 
for  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
of  mind,  and  that  general  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
which  would  make  them  good  ad- 
ministrative OfReers.  lliis  is  the 
theoi'y ;  but  the  practice  is  far  differ- 
ent. It  seems  almost  absurd  to  re<» 
capitulate  what  every  politician  as- 
sumes as  the  basis  of  his  calculations, 
and  every  newspaper  and  annual 
regfeter  records.  Yet  this  familiarity 
with  the  facts  blinds  us  to  their  im- 
portance; and  we  are  not  a  little 
startled  when  told,  that  under  our 
representative  system,  which  we  are 
so  ready  to  hold  up  to  the  world  as 
faultless,  intelligence,  knowledge  g£ 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  gene- 
ral fitness  for  the  business  of  the  go* 
vemment,  are  the  very  last  things 
thought  of  in  a  candidate  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 

Without  pushing  this  view  to  the 
extreme  conclusions  which  it  will 
natundly  bear,  it  may  be  observed 


that  in  practice  the  rank  or  pn^MHv, 
or  local  influence,  of  a  candidate,  oo- 
tains  more  influence  than  is  exaetly 
consistent  with  the  perfection  of  tM 
abstract  theory  of  representatioD. 
County  members  are  more  often  re- 
tumeii  by  this  kind  of  influence  than 
any  other.  The  son  of  the  great 
local  peer,  or  the  head  of  the  pra- 
ponderatmg  family  in  the  cottnty, 
IK  naturally  looked  to  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs ;  and  he  would  bt  re- 
garded as  next  door  to  a  madman, 
who  proposed  a  can^Kdate,  beeaose 
he  believed  his  intelligence,  hla  ex- 
perience, his  talents  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  qualified  him  for  the  post 
of  member,  unsupported  by  any  par- 
ticular local  influence.  In  the  bo- 
roughs, rules  not  very  diarimilar 
prevail.  In  many  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  Beform-bUl,  the  nomi- 
nation system  still  exists  ,*  and  here, 
as  under  the  old  system,  the  yoanff 
man  of  talent  who  has  his  politieal 
fortune  to  carve  out,  may  find  the 
door  open  which  is  to  lead  him  into 
parliament.  Where  thcborougha  are 
in  this  respect  "  open,*"  the  influence 
of  property,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
very  nearly  as  strong  as  in  the  coun- 
ties. The  leading  banker,  or  brewer, 
or  manufacturer  here,  stands  in  a 
position  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  man  of  family  in  the  more  ex- 
tended electoral  spl^re.  He  k  retani* 
ed,  either  on  account  of  his  personal 
and  local  influence,  or  becauae  he  ia 
the  blind  representative  of  some  ^  in- 
terest ;**  but  general  legislatorial  qua** 
lifications  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  al< 
most  the  last  things  required  from 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  borough 
representation  opens  the  door  of  par- 
liament to  commercial  men  of  high 
standing,  who  come  forward  on  their 
general  reputation,  and  not  on  any 
local  influence,  and  that  it  alM  ushers 
into  parliament  that  very  important 
body,  the  lawyers ;  but  these  are 
only  a  minority  of  the  whole.  There 
are  also  acciaents  of  the  system, 
where  men  like  Mr.  Waklgr  or  Mr. 
Duncombe  obtain  the  suffrages  of 
large  constituencies  deraoeratically 
disposed,  by  the  usual  arts  and  prac- 
tices of  mob-orators. 

The  selections  made  hv  the  aris* 
tocratic,  or  governing  body,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  of  members  to  re- 
cruit from  time  to  time  the  ranks  of 
the  administration,  would  appear  to 
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V  Intaeiittd  liy  praidplcs  or  habits 
tot  wMly  different  from  those  whkh 
gidde  the  eoiutttneneles.    The  man 
«f  lilciii,  hot  without  an  allianee  with 
ttoliflity,  or   OBtennble  wealth,  has 
seiroely  a  fair  cbanee  against  thoae 
irim  may  eombme  those  adrantages 
iHfh  even  far  inferior  abilities.  Wbe* 
tiler  this  be  »  good  or  a  bad  system 
ii  not  in  question,  though  that  it 
^onld  so  nnirersally  prevail  in  the 
Ibee  of  8  watehfiil  pnblie  is  prima 
fade  evidenee  in  its  avour.    It  does 
enst,  however.    A  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
or  a  Lord  John  Rmsell,  forming  a 
government,  does  not  first  look  oat 
lor  fitekDefs  and  landless  men,  even 
thoogh  their  lack  of  wealth  might 
oi^  obeevre  the  gelons  of  a  Can- 
mug.    Ko,  they  rather  are  distwsed 
to  patronise  the  Charles  Woods  or 
tlie  Sidney  Herberts — veiy  dever 
men   smd    excellent    administrative 
offieers^no  donbt,  bnt  whose  merits 
have  the  additional  weight  of  their 
new  relationship  to  two  several  earl- 
doms.    The  heads  of  the  aristocratic 
portio  are  aeeastomed  to  look  to 
their  own  ranks  for  their  pupils  in 
the  seioioe  of  government  and  their 
saeeessors  as  the  inheritors  of  power, 
imkflB  in    those  offices,   limited  in 
mnnber,  which  are  filled  by  prac- 
tising barrisCers,  whose  pirol^ssional 
position  and  snocess  in  the  house 
iMivo  long  since,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
initiaied,  de8i|piated  their  future  po« 
flitioa  as  solicitor  or  attomey«general. 
Fmt  all  these  reasons,  it  is  seldom  in- 
deed that  one  sees  in  the  hiffher  offi- 
ces of  government  men  wno  have 
not  some  relationship  with  the  lead- 
ing nobility,  some  hereditary  politi- 
cal clahn,  or  who  are  not  great  city 
m  money  lords,  or  barristers  with  an 
acknowledged  standing  and  repota- 
tian,  and  who  have  already  exhibited 
ploofii  of  parliamentary  ability. 

Mr.  Macanlay  is  an  exeeption  to 
an  these  mles.  Although  he  is  a 
barrister,  he  does  not  practise  as  one, 
—at  kast,  lus  parliamentary  standing 
ki  no  wav  depends  on  his  profession. 
Altiioogh  inaebted  to  the  nomination 
stslem  for  his  first  admission  U>  par- 
hsment,  haTing  first  sat  Ibr  the  Mar- 
otiess  of  Lanidowne*s  borough  of 
Csfaie  before  the  Reform-bil],  yet  he 
is  hi  no  way  indebted  to  any  Whig 
fuaSkf  eonneJDon  for  the  start  thto 
give  him  at  the  veiv  outset  of  the 
net.     8tiU  less  Is  lie,  or  has  he 


ever  been,  in  that  state  of  political 
servitude  which  might  otherwise  ac- 
count for  his  rapid  advance  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  an  ex- 
clusive aristocratic  party.  He  has 
boldly  asserted  the  most  ultra-liberal, 
almost  democratic  opinions,  always 
tempered  by  the  refinement  of  a 
highly  cultivated  and  well-oonsti- 
tttted  mind,  but  still  independent  and 
uncompromising.  It  is  to  his  parlia- 
mentary talents  that  he  is  almost 
exdusively  indebted  for  his  advance- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  he  stands 
almost  alone  among  his  contempora- 
ries. It  is  because  he  is  a  distin- 
guished orator — an  orator  developing, 
perhaps,  into  a  statesman-^that  he 
has  attained  the  rank  of  privy-coun- 
cillor and  cabinet  minister.  To  other 
great  men  of  the  day — to  such  men 
as  Lord  Stanley,  /x>rd  Lvndhurst, 
Lord  Brougham,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  abilitv  to  address  assemblies  of 
their  fellow -men  with  skill  and 
effect  has  been  a  powerful  agent  of 
their  political  success ;  but  in  theit 
cases  It  has  been  auxiliary  only,  not, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Maosulay, 
the  sole  means  of  coping  with  esta- 
blished reputations.  They  each  and 
all  had  either  birth,  social  position, 
or  the  advantage  derived  from  pro- 
fessional triumphs  at  the  bar,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  have  beeu 
the  dispensers  of  honour  and  the 
nominators  to  office. 
I  The  high  political  rank  held  bv 
Mr.  Macaulay,  then, — secured  as  ft 
has  been  by  no  subserviency  to  the 
aristocracy  on  the  one  hand  nor  any 
attempts  to  build  power  on  demo- 
cratic influence  on  the  other— is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  elasticity  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  constitution  to  men  of  talent 
and  conduct  of  raising  themselves  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  state. 
Looked  at  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive constitution  of  society  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  by  means  so  le{;iti- 
mate,  is  to  l>e  regarded  as  an  mfi- 
nitely  greater  triumph  of  mind  over 
aristocratic  exclusiveness  than  the 
prime^ministerfl^ip  of  M.  Thiers  or 
of  M.  Guizot,  however  dazzling  or 
flattering  to  literary  pride,  achieved 
as  each  was,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, amidst  the  disorganisation  of 
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society  following  a  revolution.  Mr. 
Macaulay's  position,  too,  is  of  im- 
portance, not  merely  as  regards  the 
past,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. Events  seem  pointing  to  a 
period  when  the  aristocratic  influence 
will  be  exercised  less  directly  and 
generally  over  the  representative 
system  and  in  the  legislature.  If  it 
is  ever  destined  to  be  superseded  by 
the  commercial  or  even  the  popular 
influence,  how  desirable  it  is  that  con- 
stituencies so  tending  should  choose 
for  their  representatives  not  the  mere 
pledged  advocates  of  rival  ^*  inter- 
ests, or  those  coarser  demagogues 
who  live  by  namperine  the  worst  ap- 
petites of  the  partially  instructed, 
but  men  of  well- trained  minds,  ini- 
tiated in  the  business  of  government, 
and  far  surpassing  their  accidental 
competitors  in  those  external  arts 
and  graces  of  the  political  adventurer, 
for  which,  strange  to  sa^,  the  least 
educated  audiences  display  the 
keenest  relish,  while,  by  so  doing, 
they  mark  their  own  just  appre- 
ciation. The  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Macaulay — more  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant tnat  it  was  in  opposition  to  the 
prejudices  and  remonstrances  of  some 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  opens  the  door  to  a  new  and 
an  mcreasing  class  of  public  men, 
who  would  devote  themselves  to 
politics  as  the  business  of  their  lives, 
as  others  give  themselves  up  to  science 
or  to  the  regular  professions,  who, 
from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of 
their  influence  would  find  favour 
with  popular  constituencies,  anxious 
as  were  the  aristocrats  under  the  old 
system  to  secure  talented  and  well- 
traiued  exponents  of  their  wishes  and 
opinions,  so  that  they  might  become 
a  real  and  active  power  in  the  state, 
and  not  merely  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  intriguing  and  ambitious  states- 
men. It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  con- 
nected with  tliis  theory,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  should  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  second  metropolitan  con- 
stituency in  the  empire. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
mind,  as  developed  in  his  various 
speeches  and  acknowledged  writings, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  |)art 
he  has  already  taken  in  the  political 
history  of  his  time,  and  that  which 
he  seems  destined  stUl  to  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  man  whom,  speaking 
relatively,  one  may,  without  offence, 


call  an  adventurer — a  title  which  it 
will  be  seen  is  not  in  his  case  meant 
as  a  reproach,  but  rather  as  by  com- 
parison an  honour — it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  man  must  have  some  reiy 
peculiar  qualities  of  mind,  so  to  have 
overcome  or  disarmed  the  most  jea- 
lous aristocratic  prejudices,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  jnade  his 
country,  and  at  least  the  literary 
world  in  general,  ring  with  his  name ; 
while  his  conduct  as  a  politician  has 
by  no  means  been  characterised  by 
that  caution  and  dissimulation  which 
sometimes  carry  a  man  safely  through 
the  difficulties  of  political  warfare, 
till  the  hour  has  come  when  he  con- 
ceives he  may  safely  declare  his  real 
sentiments,  and  stand  forth  to  the 
world  the  true  man  he  is.  l^Ir.  Ma- 
caulay has,  almost  from  the  outset  of 
his  public  life,  boldly  avowed  the 
most  extreme  opinions  ever  counte- 
nanced even  in  the  most  desperate 
manoeuvres  of  faction,  by  the  neads 
of  his  party.  By  the  side  of  land- 
holders and  men  whose  standing  de- 
Sends  on  elective  influence,  he  has 
edared  himself  the  open  advocate 
of  the  ballot.  He  vras  always  a-head 
of  his  party  on  the  Corn-laws ;  on 
all  the  other  sreat  popular  questions 
with  which,  mm  time  to  time,  they 
have  tampered.  Yet,  be  it  ever  re- 
membered, as  hb  political  position 
was  not  created  by,  or  dependent  on, 
mob  influence,  but  raUier  on  the 
favour  of  those  who  were  sociaUy, 
though  not  intellectually,  his  supe- 
riors, he  risked  every  thing  by  tnis 
frankness.  He  might  have  played  a 
safer,  but  not  so  bold  or  glorious  a 
game,  if  he  were  not  far  above  the 
political  meanness  of  disguising  his 
opinions. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal statesmanship  animating  all  the 
political  thinking  of  l^Ir.  Macaulay, 
which  guides  him  safely  in  those 
dangerous  tracks  to  whicn  he  is  led 
by  his  intellectual  propensities.  His 
mind  has  been  trained  in  the  old 
forms,  and  in  its  full  strength  it  does 
not  repudiate  them.  In  this  respect 
he  is  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  poli- 
tician by  the  cautious,  than  even  the 
most  obstinate  adherent  of  the  siatus 
quo;  who,  in  most  cases,  gives  a 
strength  to  the  opinions  he  affects  to 
shun,  and  stings  to  fresh  eneigy  op« 
ponents  he  pretends  to  despise.  Mr. 
Macaulay  neither  shuns  nor  despises. 
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He  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  warnings 
derived  from  the  pest,  or  predictions 
of  eril  in  the  fature.  He  grapples 
with  erery  proposition  that  comes  in 
his  way,  meeting  it  fairly  on  its  own 
ground.  No  fear  of  explosion  with- 
holds him  from  applying  his  intel- 
kctnal  test  to  the  new  dement,  or 
from  appropriating  it  to  the  purposes 
of  pohtical  science,  if  its  properties 
or  Its  iacility  of  combination  make  it 
a  derirable  ally.  A  new  opinion,  or 
a  new  movement  originating  in 
o|Bnion,  is  either  discarded,  crashed, 
disposed  of  at  once,  or  it  is  now  and 
for  ever  incorporated  in  the  system 
he  has  raised  for  himself  and  which 
he  is  always  adding  to,  cementing, 
sCrengthenmg,  never  weakening  or 
nnderminJQg.  He  looks  at  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  with  the  light  of 
the  past.  However  prospective  his 
purposes  maj  be,  his  mind  is  retro- 
spective in  Its  oreanisation,  and  in 
tne  intellectual  aliment  on  which  it 
has  fed  with  the  most  appropriating 
avidity.  However  new  may  benis  pro- 
portions or  his  views,  they  are  never 
crude.  If  he  sometimes  appears  to 
question,  and,  by  questioning,  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  most 
cherished  and  univerMlly  admitted 
principles,  the  chances  are  that  he 
does  It  onl;^  to  divorce  them  from 
fidlacies  which  tend  to  weaken  their 
^eacy.  He  separates  the  sound 
from  the  unsound,  in  order  to  unite 
it  again  to  fresh  and  imdecayed  ma- 
terials. He  is  a  great  reconciler  of 
the  new  with  the  old.  It  is  his  de- 
IMt  to  give  new  interpretations  to 
Ml  laws  and  forms  of  thought;  and, 
hj  so  doing,  to  restore  their  original 
integrity.  With  all  his  brilliancy, 
although  it  is  one  of  his  distinguish- 
ing traits  to  touch  the  most  grave 
aod  important  topics  in  that  light  and 
graceful  spirit  which  has  made  him 
the  most  popular  essa^^ist  of  his  time ; 
notwithstanding  that  in  his  writing, 
and  even  in  his  speeches  on  congenial 
themes,  he  seems  led  captive  by  his 
imagination  to  an  extent  that  might 
make  the  common  dull  herd  fear  to 
yield  themselves  to  his  ^idance, 
there  is  not  among  the  politicians  of 
the  day  a  more  thoroughly  practical 
man  than  Mr.  Macaulay.  Although 
he  may  adorn  a  subject  with  the 
lights  afforded  by  his  rare  genius, 
he  never  trifles  with  it.  The  grace- 
ful flowers  have  strong  props  and 
IQL.  zxxui.  »o.  czcni. 


stems  beneath,  to  bear  them  up 
against  rough  weather.  His  historical 
research  renders  him  a  living  link 
wiUi  the  old  and  uncorrupteu  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  He  can 
bring,  most  unexpectedly,  old  sanc- 
tions to  the  newest  ideas.  Thus  to 
ally  the  present  with  the  past,  is  the 
valuable  instinct  of  his  mind.  It 
operates  insensibly  as  a  great  ^aran- 
tee  with  others  not  so  qmck  and 
capable.  It  is  also  a  living  and  ac- 
tive principle,  the  operation  of  which 
may  be  most  beneficial  in  contem- 
porary politics.  By  it  antiquity  con- 
quers and  absorbs  novelty,  which 
again  reanimates  the  old.  If  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  or  of  innovation,  or 
or  change,  or  of  indomitable  English 
common-sense,  suddenly  breaks  away 
the  legislative  barriers  behind  whi<£ 
an  established  system  (Apolitical 
things  has  entrenched  itself,  it  is  a 
great  source  of  confidence  to  those 
alarmed  at  defeat  as  well  as  those 
perhaps  equally  alarmed  at  success,  to 
know  that  the  invading  is  in  reality 
older  than  the  invaded ;  that  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  revolution  is,  in 
truth,  a  restoration  of  something  bet- 
ter than  that  which  was  swept  away. 
Mr.  Macaulay  looks  at  political  ques- 
tions in  this  reconstructive  spirit,  and 
hence  the  favour  with  which  he  is 
regarded  by  his  aristocratic  allies. 
He  has  all  the  boldness,  vigour,  and 
originality  which  democratic  opinions 
inspire,  without  that  levelling  spirit 
which  makes  them  odious  and  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  this  philosophic  and  statesman- 
like tone  which  gives  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  their  real  interest  and 
value.  The  more  grave  and  im- 
portant considerations  which  it  educes 
irom  the  political  events  of  the  hour 
are  admirably  intermingled  and  in- 
terwoven with  them,  so  as  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  appearance  of 
pedantry  and  dry  histoncal  disquisi- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  or  of  vague  and 
useless  political  theory  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  speaker  now  before  the 
public  who  so  readily  and  usefully, 
and  with  so  little  appearance  of  ef- 
fort^ infuses  the  results  of  very  ex- 
tensive reading  and  very  deep  research 
into  the  common,  every-day  business 
of  parliament.  But  his  learning 
n^ver  tyrannises  over  his  common 
sense.  If  he  has  a  parallel  ready  for 
almost  every  great  character  or  great 
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event,  or  an  instance  or  a  dictum 
from  some  acknowledged  authority, 
his  own  reason  does  not,  therefore, 
how  with  implicit  deference,  makinp^ 
the  one  case  a  rule  for  all  time.  Hs 
speeches  on  the  Reform -bill,  more 
especially  that  on  the  third  reading, 
were  remarkable  evidences  of  the 
skill  and  readiness  with  which  he 
«ould  bring  historical  instances  to 
bear  upon  immediate  political  events, 
without  being  at  all  embarrassed  by 
the  precedents.  His  mind  appears 
so  admirably  organised,  his  stores  of 
memory  so  well  filled  and  so  instan- 
taneously at  hand,  that  the  ri^ht 
idea  or  the  most  happy  illustration 
seems  to  spring  up  at  exactly  the 
ri^ht  moment;  and  the  train  oi* 
thmkio^  thus  aroused  is  dismtssed 
again  with  equal  ease,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  genenl  tenor 
of  his  argument.  There  is  very 
great  symmetry  in  his  speeches.  The 
subject  is  admirably  handled  for  the 
purpose  of  instructinj;,  delighting,  or 
arousing;  and  learmi^,  illustration, 
invective«  or  declamation,  are  used 
with  sucn  a  happy  art,  and  with  so 
equally  happy  an  abstinence,  that, 
when  the  speech  is  concluded,  you 
are  left  under  the  impression  Uiat 
every  thing  material  to  a  just  judg- 
ment has  Deen  said,  and  the  whole 
theme  exhausted.  His  speeches  read 
like  essays,  as  his  essays  read  like 
speeches.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  they  are  prepared  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  committed  to  memory 
before  delivery.  They  bear  internal 
evidences  of  this,  and  the  mode  of 
delivery  confirms  the  suspicion. 

The  raeeches  made  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
the  subject  nas  suddenly  arisen,  and 
preparation  is  imnossible,  confirm,  by 
contrast,  the  belief  that  his  great 
displays  are  carefully  conned  betbre- 
hand.  There  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence of  that  historical  allusion,  that 
happy  illustration,  those  antithetical 
sentences  and  paradoxical  ai|;umentfi, 
which  characterise  his  formal  ora- 
tions. They  are  generally,  when 
thus  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
moment,  most  able  and  vigorous  ar- 
guments on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, which  is,  in  most  cases,  placed 
in  an  entirely  new  light  After  he 
lias  spoken  on  such  occasions  as  these, 
the  debate  usually  takes  a  new  turn. 
Mcmben  on  both  Mbs  of  the  house 


and  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  found 
shaping  their  remarks,  either  in  con- 
firmation or  refutation  of  what  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  said :  so  influential  is 
his  bold,  vigorous,  uncompromising 
mode  of  handling  a  question ;  so 
acute  his  analysis,  so  fiiin  his  grasp. 
So  that  we  must  not  merely  look  at 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  common  point 
of  view,  as  a  ^  brilliant**  speaker  and 
accomplished  orator,  delivering  essays 
on  a  given  subject  adorned  by  all  tne 
graces  of  style,  and  in  which  the 
imagination  preponderates  over  all 
else ;  we  must  also  regard  him  as  a 
practical  politician,  ready  at  every 
emerKency,  and  exercising  by  tlie 
supenori^  of  his  mind  an  ascendancy 
over  the  councils  of  the  nation,  nt 
mingles  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  advocate  with 
the  impartiality  of  ^e  judge.  K  a 
judge  were  to  use  eloquence  to  in- 
sinuate on  the  minds  of  his  hearen 
the  justice  of  his  decision,  he  might 
treat  his  subject  in  much  the  same 
style  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay. His  art  in  coneealinff  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  he  works  on  his 
hearers  is  perfect.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  plan,  yet  a  carelul 
study  of  his  speeches  will  shew  that 
they  are  constructed,  and  the  subjects 
ana  trains  of  thought  disposed,  with 
the  utmost  skill.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent straining  after  graces  of  style 
or  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Sheil.  You  are  thrown 
off  your  guard  by  the  simplictty  of 
the  language,  and  the  absence  of  all 
ambitious  effort.  He  seems  rather 
to  trust  to  the  clearness  of  his  case, 
and  the  impetuosity  and  perseverance 
of  his  advocacy.  Yet  no  opportu- 
nity for  working  up  a  ^'pomt**  is 
neglected.  Exquisite  passages  are 
here  and  there  scattered  through  a 
speech,  yet  they  seem  to  fall  natu- 
xally  into  the  aiffument,  although 
really  the  result  of  the  most  careuil 
preparation.  His  perorations,  too, 
are  remarkable,  in  general,  for  their 
declamatory  energy,  their  sustained 
eloquence,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  stamp,  as  it  were,  the  argument 
or  theme  of  the  whole  speech  on  the 
mind  of  the  audience  at  parting. 
Grace  of  diction  is  throughout  made 
secondary  to  vigour  m  thought. 
.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  argues  much  in 
meti^hor,  though  never  for  the  me- 
taphor's sake,    lie  will  pat  the  whole 
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toe  of  ft  poBitioii  kito  au  apt  and 
ample  illqstiatioD  wiUi  a  Buddennefis 
i^uite  sttrtling.  These,  and  an  occa- 
feMoal  antitb^  of  the  simplesi  kind, 
aiealmosthjtolily  departures  from  the 
style  of  oidiiiary  level  speaking.  His 
k^§[i^ge,  at  the  same  tune,  is  alvrays 
remarkaUy  pare ;  and  for  elegancci 
it  is  nssurpaned.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  &ults  in  his  speaking.  For 
iosUoee,  he  vill  sometimes  spoil  the 
et&et  of  an  cloqaent  passage  by  a 
sadiieo  antithetical  allusioo^Yolv- 
iog  Bome  mlgar  idea,  which  catches 
\m  beeuise  of  the  opportunity  it 
afiords  for  alliteration  or  contrast, 
aad  which  he  thinks  humorous. 
T1wiBiiibadtsste,and  is  so  far  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  a  keen  sense 
of  wit  sod  humour.  Yet  it  is  seldom 
thit  there  is  even  this  slight  and 
trivial  drswbadi  to  the  symmetry  <tf 
liisneKhes. 

Admirable  as  Mr.  Maeauhiy^s 
mches  are  on  paper,  his  delivery  of 
tbon  altogether  belies  that  deputa- 
tion vhiea  they  are  calculated  to 
obtain  for  him.  It  i%  perhaps, 
heightcnfid  expectatioa  whicn  causes 
the  deq>  disappointnent  one  feels  on 
hearing  him  the  flTst  time ;  oritmay 
be  that  his  defects  of  manner  and 
stjIewBuld  not  be  observed  were  the 
■tttff  he  Qtten  of  an  inferior  order. 
Whstercr  the  cause,  the  spell  is  in  a 
gitat  measure  broken.  Nature  has 
not  gifted  him,  either  in  voice  or  in 
pczm,  irith  those  attributes  of  the 
orator  which  help  to  ftsdnate  and 
kindk  a  pt^ular  assembly.  With 
weh  a  voioe  and  aspect  as  Lord 
Bounan,  how  infinitely  greater  would 
he  the  effect  on  his  audience  of  his 
ondonbted  intellectual  power !  Mr. 
^haalav,  m  his  peraonal  appw- 
aaee,  and  in  the  material  or  physical 
part  of  his  oratory,  contradicts  alto- 
gether the  ideal  portrait  one  has 
Conned  on  reading  his  speeches, 
freiy  man  would,  of  course,  have 
his  own  especial  lullucination ;  but 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
o^ioHty  would  have  associated  with 
his  ml^ect  every  physical  attribute 
of  the  mteUectual— investing  him  in 
iwiagination  with  a  noble  imd  dig- 
ompRsenee,  and  especially  with  a 
voice  fit  to  give  utterance  to  those 
^  piMBges  of  declamation  with 
wliich  his  speeches  abound.  The 
coatnst  of  the  reality  is,  in  many 
xcspccta, striking.  Naturehasgrudged 


Mr.  Macaulay  he%ht  and  fine  pro- 
portion, and  his  voice  is  one  of  the 
most  monotonous  and  least  agreeable 
of  those  which  usually  belong  to  our 
countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed — a 
voice  well  adapted  to  give  utterance 
with  precision  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  intellect,  but  in  no  way  naturally 
formed  to  express  feeling  or  passion. 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  short  in  stature, 
round,  and  with  a  growing  tendenp^ 
to  aldermanic  disproportions.  Uis 
head  has  the  same  rotundity  as  his 
body,  and  seems  stuck  on  it  as  firmly 
as  a  pin-head.  This  is  nearlv  the 
sum  of  his  personal  defects ;  all  else, 
except  the  voice,  is  certainly  in  his 
favour.  His  face  seems  literally  in- 
stinct with  expression ;  the  eye,  above 
all,  full  of  deep  thought  and  meaning. 
As  he  walks,  or  rather  straggles, 
along  the  street,  he  seems  as  uin a 
state  of  total  abstraction,  unmindful 
of  all  that  is  going  on  around  him, 
and  solely  occupied  with  his  own 
working  mind.  You  cannot  help 
thinking  that  literature  with  him  is 
not  a  mere  profession  or  pursuit,  but 
that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of 
himself,  as  though  historical  pro- 
blems or  analytical  criticism  were  a 
part  of  his  dtuly  and  regular  intel- 
lectual food. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
same  abstraction  is  still  his  chief 
characteristic  He  enters  the  house 
with  a  certain  pole-star  to  guide  him 
— ^his  seat ;  how  he  reaches  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  process  unknown  to 
him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms  and 
sits  in  silence,  seldom  speaking  to  his 
collea^es,  or  appearing  to  notice 
what  is  going  forward.  If  he  has 
prepared  nimself  for  a  speech,  it  will 
be  remarked  that  he  comes  down 
much  earlier  than  usual,  being  very 
much  addicted  to  speaking  before  the 
dinner-hour,  when,  of  course,  his 
memory  would  be  more  likely  to 
serve  him  than  at  a  later  hour  in  the 
mght,  after  having  endured  for  hours 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and 
the  disturbing  influences  of  an  ani- 
mated debate.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that,  on  such  occamons,  a  greater 
number  <^  members  than  usual  may 
be  seen  loitering  about  the  house. 
An  opening  is  made  in  the  discus- 
sioa,  and  he  rises,  or  rather  darts  up 
from  his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into 
the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  without 
e&eirdium  or  apologetic  prefiwe.    In 
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fact,  you  have  for  a  few  seconds 
heard  a  voice,  pitched  ia  alto, 
monotonous,  and  rather  shrill,  pour- 
ing forth  words  with  inconceiv- 
able velocity  ere  you  have  become 
aware  that  a  new  speaker,  and  one 
of  no  conmion  order,  has  broken  in 
upon  the  debate.  A  few  seconds 
more,  and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  rouse  you  com- 
pletely from  your  apathy,  compelling 
you  to  follow  that  extremely  voluble 
and  not  very  enticing  voice  in  its 
rapid  course  through  the  subject  on 
which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a 
resolute  determination,  as  it  seems, 
never  to  pause.  You  think  of  an 
express  train  which  does  not  stop 
even  at  the  chief  stations.  On,  on 
he  speeds,  in  full  reliance  on  his  own 
momentum,  never  stopping  for 
words,  never  stopping  for  thoughts, 
never  halting  for  an  mstant,  even  to 
take  breath,  his  intellect  gathering 
new  vigour  as  it  proceeds,  hauling 
the  subject  after  him,  and  all  its  pos- 
sible attributes  and  illustrations,  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a  line 
of  light  on  the  pathway  hismmd  has 
trod,  till,  unexhausted,  and  apparently 
inexhaustible,  he  brings  this  remark- 
able effort  to  a  close  by  a  perora- 
tion so  highly  sustained  in  its  de- 
clamatory power,  so  abounding  in 
illustration,  so  admirably  fram^  to 
crown  and  clench  the  whole  oration, 
that  surprise,  if  it  has  even  begun  to 
wear  off,  kindles  anew,  and  the 
hearer  is  left  utterly  prostrate  and 
powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of  ideas 
and  emotions  that  has  swept  over 
him. 

Yet,  although  you  have  been 
astonished,  stimulated  to  intellectual 
exertion,  thoroughly  roused,  and 
];>ossibly  even  convinced,  no  impres- 
sion whatever  has  been  made  by  the 
orator  upon  your  feelings ;  nor  has 
he  created  any  confidence  in  himself 
apart  from  the  argument  he  has 
used.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  j 
haps  it  is  because  his  oration  has  1 
too  faultless.  lie  exhibits  none  of 
the  common  weakness  of  even  the 
greatest  speakers.  He  never  entices 
you,  as  it  were,  to  help  him  by  the 
confession  of  any  difiiculty.  The  in- 
tellectual preponderates  too  much. 
More  heart  and  less  mind  would 
serve  his  turn  better.  How  different 
is  Lord  John  Kusselll  Though 
with  a  responsibility  qo  much  greater. 


how  often  he  appears  to  be  in  want 
of  a  thought,  a  word,  or  an  illustra- 
tion !  He,  as  it  were,  lets  you  into 
the  secret  of  his  difficulties,  and  so  a 
sort  of  friendship  grows  up.  You 
see  him  making  up  for  his  port;  he 
does  not  keep  you  before  the  curtain 
and  then  try  to  dazzle  you  with  his 
spangles  ana  fine  feathers ; — so  yoa 
acquire  a  confidence  in  him.  Not  so 
Mr.  Macaulav.  He  astonishes  you, 
quells  yova  faculties ;  but  he,  at  the 
same  time,  keeps  you  at  a  distance. 
Always  powerful  and  influential  as 
he  must  be  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  he  would  never  have  a  follow- 
ing in  the  country.  He  ia  too  di- 
dactic. He  never  thoroughly  warms 
up  his  audience.  It  is  not  his  de- 
fective voice,  for  Mr.  Shell  is  as  badly, 
if  not  worse  off  in  this  respect;  yet 
what  a  flame  he  can  kindle!  The 
cause  lies  in  his  inveterate  habit  of 
preparing  his  speeches,  even  to  the 
very  words  and  phrases,  and  com- 
mitting them  to  memory  lon^  before 
the  hour  of  delivery.  Fiortial  pre- 
paration is  allowable  in  the  gravest 
orators.  Exordiums,  and  perora- 
tions, and  the  general  sketch  of  ^e 
speech  may  well  be  arranged  and 
shaped  beforehand;  but  let  some 
scope  be  left  for  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  The  greatest  thoughts  are 
often  those  struck  out  by  the  mind 
when  at  heat:  in  debate  they  are 
caught  np  by  minds  in  a  congenial 
state.  Even  a  lower  order  of  excel- 
lence will  at  such  times  produce  a 
greater  effect.  It  is  wond^ftil,  how- 
ever, how  well  Mr.  Macaulay  con- 
trives to  adapt  these  cool  productions 
of  the  closet  to  temperaments  ex- 
erted by  party.  If  a  counterfeit 
could  ever  stand  competition  with 
the  reality,  these  mock-heroics  of  Dd^. 
Macaulay  certainly  would  not  have 
the  worst  chance.  When  he  is  adled 
up  suddenly,  under  circumstances 
forbidding  all  preparation,  his 
speeches  produce  a  much  greater 
immediate  effect.  As  compositions 
they  may  be  inferior,  but  for  practi- 
cal purposes  they  are  much  better. 
On  such  occasions  he  has  sometimes 
reached  the  height  of  real  eloauence 
—not  the  eloquence  of  woros  and 
brilliant  images,  but  that  fervour  and 
inspiring  sincerity  which  comes  di« 
rect  from  the  heart  and  finds  at  once 
a  kindred  response. 
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Tbv  year  just  expired  will  be  ever 
memorable  for  its  outburst  of  zeal  in 
favour  of  locomotion;  a  wild  and 
grand  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  cause 
of  cause-ways,  was  kindled  in  the 
general  European  bosom,  and  all  our 
energetic  spirits  **  took  to  the  road.** 
To  bring  out  a  new  line  was  the  fa- 
vourite occupation  of  genius,  as  with 
the  painter  of  old,  nuUa  dies  sine 
iaeeL  Most  of  these  projected  itine- 
raries have  their  plans  and  sections 
safdy  lodged  behind  the  scafiblding 
in  Whitehidl ;  and  there,  when  duly 
sifked,  will  perhaps  be  found  excel- 
lent materials  for  a  complete  illus- 
trated ""hand-book**  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  As  to  those 
parties  who,  less  fortunate,  have  bro- 
ken down  in  their  attempt  to  effect  a 
lodgement  for  their  contemplated 
roads,  either  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  (sadder  still)  at  the  office  of  the 
Accountant-general,  we  would  re- 
commend them  to  write  (if  they 
have  ibe  genius  to  do  it)  a  book  like 
the  present,  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
tiy  traversed,  with  all  its  engineer- 
ii^  ikdlities  and  other  attractions, 
adding  anecdotes  of  levelling,  active 
and  pasHsve,  and  of  hospitahties  en- 
joyed along  the  line,  u  they  do,  we 
sfaiall  peruse  their  narrative  vrith  cu- 
rious mierest :  if  they  do  not,  why, 

"  Doim  anoog  the  dead  men, 
Down  among  the  dead  men,  let  tbem 
Ue." 

We  come  to  the  subject  before  us. 
Projects  of  eastern  itmeraries  have 
been  pretty  rife.  Mr.  Kin^lake*8 
ereat  EoQken  line  was  earl^  m  the 
fidd,  and  a  dedded  favourite  with 
the  publk.  They  pjdd  up  freely 
upon  it  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
call,  whidb  has  just  been  made,  is  in 
the  act  df  being  responded  to.  Sti- 
mulated by  honourable  rivalry,  Mr. 
£uoT  Wabbubton  put  forth  early 
in  the  year  a  competing  route  from 
Englazid  eastwards;  we  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  **  Cross  and  Crescent** 
junction,  which  got  its  deposits  readily 
enough,  and  stHl  holds  its  ground. 


A  Mr.  Hill  subsequently  submit- 
ted his  scheme,  the  ^'Turban  and 
Tiara  ;**  but,  in  spite  of  that  designa- 
tion, it  made  but  little  head-^vay 
with  capitalists.  For  this  we  could 
assign  many  reasons,  were  we  in- 
clined still  farther  to  depreciate  a 
concern  already  very  low  in  the 
market,  but  we  forbear;  nor  shall 
we  notice  harshly  a  meditated  un- 
dertaking by  a  projector  of  our  own 
metropolis,  to  be  called  *Hhe  Cux- 
LETT  and  EL  Kabob,"  provisionally 
registered,  which,  while  yet  in  em- 
bryo, had  to  be  abandoned  on  the 
crash  occasioned  by  The  Times, 

It  would,  in  fact,  seem  madness  to 
advertise  a  new  project  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  a  market  deluged  with 
Oriental  scrip ;  but  the  very  circum- 
stance of  toe  promoters,  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  coming  out  at 
this  juncture,  seems  to  us  a  proof  of 
their  confidence  in  the  sounaness  of 
the  plan,  and  its  periect  readiness  to 
meet  the  eye  of  scrutiny.  We  have 
accordingly  examined  this  route  from 
"Comhul  to  Cairo;"  and  we  find, 
that  though  the  termini  are  the  same 
as  with  other  undertakings  in  this 
direction,  the  average  level  is  con- 
siderably higher.  We  farther  disco- 
ver, that  it  is  a  strictly  atmospheric 
line,  laughing  gas  being  the  athmos 
by  which  the  train  of  thought  is 
hurried  forwards;  some  of  the  gra- 
dients being  gracefully  borrowed 
from  the  Oradus  ad  Pamassum,  the 
curves  approximating  generally  to 
HoGARTH*s  "line  of  beauty;**  and 
the  gauge  of  the  raillery  being 
throughout  of  the  broadest  charac- 
ter. 

But  who  is  TiTMARSH  ?  Such  is 
the  ejaculatory  formula  in  which 
public  curiosity  gives  vent  to  its  igno- 
rant impatience  of  pseudononymous 
renown.  Who  m  Michael  Angelo 
TiTHARSH  ?  Such  is  the  note  of  in- 
terrogation which  has  been  heard  at 
intervals  these  several  seasons  back, 
among  groups  of  elderly  loungers  in 
that  row  of  clubs,  Pau-  Mall  ;  from 
fairy  lips,  as  the  light  wheels  whirled 


*  A  Tour  from  Combill  to  Cairo. 
o  and  Hall. 


By  M.  A.  Titroarab.    London,  1845.     Chap- 
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In  that  locale  this  deponent  aayeth 
that  hi9  own  father  and  predeomor 
in  office  ^^  had  knowed  his  honoar,*" 
and  often  had  him  in  that  establish- 
ment, his  name  en  the  books  b^iw 
entered  BABBTLTHnoH,  Esquire.    It 
appears  his  btck  was  vanous^  but 
Mr.  Justice  Fieldinff  frequently  came 
to  his  assistance,  from  whom  ^nd 
with  whom)  he  imbibed  much.    The 
XX.  ex-doorkeeper,  who  still  hoYers 
about  the  ''dear  ruin,**  and  roams 
among  the  cabbages  of  Farrinedon 
Market,  '*  verdantly  still,**  thinks  he 
'*se^  his  honor  of  late,  b^  moon- 
light, a  stan^ns  close  by,  quite  seedv 
and  sorrowful-Iike.**    Most  piobable 
tale  I  for  was  not  the  Fubbt  one  of 
our  ancient  institutions  ?  and  so  few 
are  allowed  to  remain,  that  it  must 
go  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Bsiton  to 
witness  their  BuooessiTe  and  precon- 
certed downfiJL    Where  is  all  this 
to  end?    Go,  reader,  to  Farriagdon 
Street,  and  there  pondec  on  the  pe- 
rishability of  what  our  forefathers 
thought  indestructible  I    There,  on 
that  waste  ground,  there  was  the 
FuuetI     CkuuibuM  hk  hena  f   Drop 
a  tear  (una  fitrUva  lagrima)  on  the 
truly  classic  spot!    It  helps  one  to 
go  and  see  where  the  Cfreeks  en- 
camped fbr  so  many  generations, — 

*<  Jorat  ire  M  Doriea  easlrs 
Desertoaqn*  Yid«re  looot  Uttnaqoe  relic- 


along  the  row  called  ^  Rotten  :**  and 
oft  amid  keen-eyed  men  in  that 
grand  Father  of  rows  which  the 
children  of  literature   call   Patsb 

HOSTEB. 

The  mquiry  is  not  irrelevant.  Is 
he  a  man  or  a  myth  ?  a  human  or  a 
hoax?  Liveth  he  in  the  flesh  among 
UB  «tl(Mv  j3f rr«tM,  taking  his  chop  at 
the  GAmBicx,his  omelette  soufflee  or 
Yol-au-vent  at  the  Reform  ? 

'<  SupentnA  ac  resoitur  aurA 
iEthdreft  1"  ^ntid,  lib.  ir. 

Or  like  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Junius, 
and  Geoffiy  Crayon,  setting  habeas 
eorjnts  at  defiance,  is  he  but  an  urn- 
bratile,  incorporeal  sham,  **  a  mode- 
ery,  a  ddnsion,  and  a  snare  ?** 

This  problem  has  been  variously 
and  codnctingly  solved,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  the  fnm  old  Siat  notmiUs 
umbra.  There  is  a  hint  in  both  in- 
stances of  some  mysterious  connex- 
ion with  the  remote  regions  of  Ben- 
^,  and  an  erect  old  pigtail  of  the 
E.I.C.S.  boasts  in  the  **  horizontal** 
jungle  off  Hanover  Square,  of  hav- 
ing had  the  dubious  advantage  of 
his  personal  acquaintanceship  in 
upper  India,  where  his  I.O.U.*s  were 
ngned  Major  Gouah  Gahaoak  ; 
and  several  specimens  ofthatdocu- 
mentarv  character,  in  ffood  preserv- 
ation, ne  offers  at  a  u>w  figure  to 
amateurs. 

This  statement  of  old  Mulliga- 
tawny must  still,  we  apprehend,  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt ;  for  one  of 
our  own  set  swears  to  having  met  this 
writer,  not  long  since,  at  Stut0ird,in 
that  rather  slow  gasthof,  the  Koenig 
Ton  Wirtembeig,  whence  he  hailed  as 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitz-Boodlb, 
and  went  through  a  series  of  adven- 
tures of  a  purely  cest^etic  class.  To 
have  fascinated  as  he  did  the  lovelvand 
lively  Franlein  von  Gobbledttck,  he 
must  ^adopting  the  previous  theory) 
not  only  have  nad  two  heads  to  nis 
individual  shoulders,  like  the  black 
eagle  of  Austria,  but  also  renewed 
his  youth  like  the  eagle  of  the 
P&almist.  Indeed,  on  this  latter 
point  his  longevity  would  seem  to 
rival  that  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in 
Victor  Hugo*s  Trilogie,  if  we  are  to 
credit  a  statement  from  the  drunken 
old  gatekeeper  of  the  late  venerable 
and  recently  demolished  prison  of  her 
most  gracious  majesty,  the  Fleet. 


Yet,  somehow,  the  ]f lace  is  sacred  to 
its  aboriginal  traditions.  Hence! 
avaunt!  ^tis  hcdy  grooBd!  The 
Greeks  will  stick  by  it  stiU.  Hie 
"  DntBCT  Manchbsteb  {RemingUnit 
line)**  have  pounced  upon  it  for  the 
terminus  of  their  **  Railway.** 

Let  us  back  to  nos  mimbrns.  But 
which  mutton?  Cmum  peeusf  to 
mesk  with  the  shqpberd  of  Mantua. 
For,  as  if  to  thwart  all  efforts  at 
establi^ng  our  author*s  in^vidual- 
ity,  lol  another  deponent  fluigs  ad- 
ditional  confusion  on  the  inquiry. 
Ay,  a  liveried  flunkey,  at  the  liowa- 
ffer  Lady  Winterbottom*s,  in  Berke* 
lej  Square,  is  seen  to  give  a  knowing 
wink  as  he  r^ds  the  announoement 
of  this  book  in  The  Times.  Can  it 
all  be  true  what  is  freely  asserted  in 
that  neighbourhood  concerning  a 
FOOTMAK  of  the  regulation  stature, 
with  a  literary  turn  and  keen  habits 
of  observation,  a  quondam  coire- 
spondcDt  of  our  own— avthoe,  in 
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ftct,  of  two  epistolary  volumes,*  of 
which  the  publisher  admits  that, 
noCwithstanduq^  the  vast  demand  for 
them  at  the  fair  of  Lemsic,  some  few 
copes  remaia  unsold  r  With  these 
dim  lecollections,  to  whieh  the  prism 
of  memory  grres  a  yeDowish  tinge,  is 
there  not  associatea  the  phenomenon 
of  the  same  author's  recent  appear- 
sDoe,  in  a  firagmentaiy  form,  to  wit» 
m  a  certain  diabt  recording  the 
astoondinff  fortunes  of  James  nx  ia 
Plocrs,  Eeq-y  *  personage  who,  in 
the  recent  ierment  abont  raihrir^s, 
appeals  to  have  risen  to  the  top,  like 
the  froth  on  a  pot  of  porter?  Here 
he  abondaiit  materials  for  bewilder- 
meiit,  and  we  are  dumbfonndered 


With  aU  die  ■'aids  to  reflection** 
nipfrfied  to  a  pensive  public  in  the 
forgoing  statements,  is  there  not 
**  much  tnai  may  give  uspauae  if  pon- 
dered fittingly  ?^  I)oes  not  the  whole 
sobjeet  of  p8eadoiionp«>us  anthor- 
dkiprise  before  one  m  its  awftil  phan- 
tasinagory  t  Fain  would  we  here  talk 
of  Tom  Moore*s  vxilbd  Pbofhxt, 
and  denoonoe  with  the  philanthro- 
pist BocKiHOHAM,  and  the  poet  Bumk, 
those  **  hollow  hearts  that  wear  a 
if  our  present  and  proper 
»  were  not  just  now  to  eluci- 
date the  mysteries  of  liichael  Angelo 
THmanh.  Cbve  we  not  met  this 
literary  malefiKtor  before,  even  under 
hispresent  disguise? 

We  stoutly  assert,  that  of  a  Pa- 
nmn  Skdch'Book^  by  this  author, 
the  usual  number  of  copies  were  en- 
tered at  Stationers*  Hall  as  far  back 
ss  1839,  when  it  was  generally  found 
to  contain  so  many  mischievous  as- 
sertions and  dangerous  hints,  that 
Mr.  Gbaut  was  compelled  to  rectify 
an  these  fallaeies  and  misststements 
in  a  subsequent  work  of  his  own, 
Parit  and  Us  People,  To  have  sug- 
gested the  snbiect  to  so  eminent  a 
pen  was  in  itself  some  compensation 
for  the  malice  of  that  book,— 

*'  Bright  things  have  their  foil. 
Tit  to  a  BoDtloy  that  we  owe  a  Boyle." 

In  farther  illustration  of  which,  when 
this  '^Titmarsh'*  went,  in  1842,  to 
the  sister  island,  and  published  an 
laisa  Skeieh'Booh^f  full  of  the  most 
ftlsnning  views  and  starUing  para- 


doxes, the  indefiitiffable  Mr.  Grant 
dogffedly  pursued  him  thither  with 
hulmpressiofu  of  Ireland  (1844), — 

"  Hard  aotecedentem  scelostom, 
Deseruxt  pede  poena  elaudo ;  *' 

that  is  to  sajr,  there  is  a  prosaical  as 
well  as  poetical  justice ;  an  evening 
of  devilled  turkey-legs  and  cham- 
pagne is  soberly  followed  by  next 
morning's  red  herring  and  soda 
water. 

Wild  and  reckless  as  Tit  shewed 
himself  in  Lrehmd,  yet,  in  one  re- 
spect, his  caution  was  exhibited.  He 
£d  not  fidl  inta  the  &tal  mistake  as 
to  the  facial  angle  of  the  Celtic 
ladies,  since  then  become  so  awful  a 
asHer  with  The  Twmi  Commis- 
sioner, for  whom  the  fote  of  Orpheus 
ai  the  hands  of  the  epreUe  nuUree  of 
Cnnnemara  would  not  be  too  much 
retributive  revenge.  Very  different 
was  Me  appreciation  of  Irish  lasses. 
Sx.gr.  :^ 

**  Beaaty  is  not  rare 

In  Uie  land  of  Faddy, 
Fair  heyond  compare 

Is  Pes^  of  linmaTaddy ; 
Had  I  Houbr's  fire, 

Or  that  of  Serjeant  TAnoT, 
Tis  then  1  'd  strike  the  lyre. 

For  Peg  of  Limnayaddy !  '* 

Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  he  de- 
picted and  deplored  tiie  unutterable 
squalor  of  Maynooth.  Spring  Rice 
quoted  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Grant's  account 
Ttid  by  Fox  Maule  in  the  Commons. 

So  nr  we  have  traced  our  author, 
but  here  another  transformation  oc- 
eurs.  The  attendance  on  agricul- 
tural dinners,  and  the  fiittening  effect 
of  Irish  provisions  generally,  with 
FBvaa  PvBcaix's  particnlar  hospi- 
talities, seem  to  have  combined  to 
swdl  him  into  unusual  dimensioiis ; 
for,  no  longer  recognisable  as  Tit- 
marsh  on  his  return,  he  burst  upon 
the  town  as  the  '*  Fat  Contributor  " 
to  Punchy  in  which  capacity,  when 
we  last  heard  of  him,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  teavel  in  the  East,  had  **  let 
his  mustachios  grow,"  and  embarked 
on  the  Orientiu  Steam  Company*s 
vessel,  the  Bubbompootxh. 

Here  a  feeling  of  incredulity  will 
naturally   come   upon  the   reader. 


*  The  YeHowplaah  Corrsspondence.    t  vole.     Cenningham  and  Mortimer, 
t  The  Iriih  Sketch-  Book,    By  M.  A.  Titmarsh.    2  toU.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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Most  he  admit  all  this  multiformity 
in  single-handed  anthorship,  and  do 
not  so  many  irreconcileahle  phases 
stagger  belief  in  one  persisting  indi- 
viduality? We  refer  the  doubtful 
on  this  point  to  that  celebrated  work 
the  Vest^es  of  Creation^  in  which 
the  grand  doctrine  of  psogsissivb 
DsvsLOPSMjBNT,  loug  knowu  to  the 
initiated,  is  put  in  a  popular  shape, 
^e  famous  '*  nebular  theory"  is  there 
reproduced  and  expound^,  and,  as 
with  the  planet  we  inhabit,  so  varioiu 
stages  of  pre-existenoe  may  be  presum- 
ed to  have  been  gone  through  by  our 
author.  That  the  fat  contributor 
to  Punch,  now  revolying  in  his  full 
rotundity,  may  have  previously  ex- 
isted in  an  attenuated  and  otherwise 
diluted  form,  is  but  a  simple  hypo- 
thesis, familiar  in  its  process  to  the 
student  of  geodesical  transmutation. 
The  early  rarefied  and  scatter-brain 
period  has  been  only  condensed  into 
cohesion  and  comparative  solidity. 
The  primitive  or  Barry  Lyndonian 
epoch,  recognisable  by  traces  of 
quartz,  is  succeeded  by  the  Fitz- 
i3oodle  formation,  amid  broken  strata 
and  detritus.  Major  Goliah  Gaha- 
gan  is  but  a  sort  of  mastodon  or  me- 
gatherium, dug  up  to  bear  evidence 
of  a  former  intellectual  organisation, 
while  that  peculiar  stage,  viz.  the 
Yellowplush  period,  corresponds  to 
the  ichthosaurian  or  lizara  era  of 
animal  life  on  our  globe. 

If  this  theory  is  not  deemed  con- 
clusive, then  must  we  take  refuge  in 
the  books  of  Hindoo  theology,  and 
(as,  in  point  of  fact,  our  author  is  an 
avr^x^tn  of  Calcutta)  refer  to  the  va- 
rious incarnations  of  Visnou,  in  imi- 
tation of  whom  this  wayward  genius 
may  be  supposed  to  incorporate  him- 
self in  a  variety  of  manifestations. 

Punch  himself,  in  whom  he  is  now 
embodied  as  a  most  pinguidinous 
contributor,  was  not  always  Punch. 

**  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  which  now 

foams  with  mild  ale 
Was  once  Tob/  Fhilpot,  a  merrjr  old 

soul.*' 

He  was  once  a  Greek  deity,  and 
called  Pan.  Then,  as  now,  he  played 
on  the  pandean  pipe,  and  wielded  a 
truncheon,  though  as  yet  he  had 
neither  dog  nor  Judy ;  the  essential 
feature,  however,  ue.  the  aboriginal 
nose,  was  already  developed.  Long 
flourished  he  in  early  Greece,  when 


Music,  heavenly  old  maid !  now  pre- 
siding at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  was 
yet  in  her  teens, — ^be,  no  doubt,  was 
among  the  **  passions**  who 

"  Thronged  around  her  magic  cell." 

Of  course,  before  his  marriage  with 
the  present  Mrs.  P. 

Suddenly,  after  many  years  of 
prosperous  existence,  a  voice  was 
heard  among  the  Cvclades,  to  the 
effect  that  Pan  was  dead, — «ir«x«rXt « 
n«v  (vide  Plutarch)  ;  but  was  it  so  ? 
The  undying  one,  not  he !  *Twas 
only  a  wam  to  cover  his  retreat 
from  a  numerous  body  of  ruthless 
creditors.  He  simply  changed  his 
name  and  address,  appearing  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Rome  under  a  va- 
riety of  aliases— VbLUina,  Publius  Sy- 
rus,  Flaccus,  nay,  occasionally  Naso: 
and  how  his  influence  was  suddenly 
felt — how  he  himself  improved  od 
the  transfer,  is  attested  by  the  face- 
tious Tully,  a  good  judge.  '*  Ramam 
sales  salsiares  sunt  guam  UU  AtUeO' 
rum'^  The  manner  of  his  dis- 
appearance in  the  wreck  of  the 
Boman  empire  is  probably  ex- 
plained in  some  of  the  Byzan- 
tine histories,  though  the  circum- 
stance is  pretermitted  by  I^Ir.  Gibbon. 
He  turned  up,  however  (we  knew 
he  would),  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
in  the  shape  of  a  distorted  old  statue 
in  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Pasquin. 

To  Home  he  stuck  as  long  as  that 
capital  continued  to  be  the  brains- 
box  as  well  as  cash-box  of  Europe ; 
but  having  his  own  misgivings  of  an 
approaching  diminution  in  both  re- 
spectSy  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  Ra- 
BBI.AIS.  Awhile  was  he  uncertain 
whether  to  fix  in  France  or  Spiun, 
till  the  latter  preponderating  in  the 
balance  of  power,  we  find  him  esta- 
blished on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  donkey-borne  through  the 
pleasant  towns  of  Andalusia,  under 
the  form  of  Sancho  Pakza.  In  that 
character  he  is  (wrongfully)  accused 
of  having 

"  Laughed  Spain*s  chivalry  away.*' 

The  secret  causes  of  Spanish  down- 
fall, and  the  melancholy  lesson  to  be 
thence  learned,  being  fiur  removed 
from  a  laughing  matter,  most  as- 
suredly. Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
the  grand  monarque  came  to  role  the 
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itMit,  we  find  our  friend  Punch  still 
at  betd-qnarters,  this  time  in  the 
^pe  of  ScAKBOic.  As  such,  he  kept 
the  court  alire  till  that  old  king  he- 
csme  (as  his  wife  Judy  said)  no  longer 
amuMt;  whereupon  he  cast  about 
foi  a  change,  altemati^  between 
England,  Irehoid,  and  Fhmce.  In 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  mechani  comme 
n  diablty  and  crooked  as  a  note  of 
interrontiQn,  he  foond  a  fitting  ta- 
bernacle, and  out  came  the  Dunciad 
of  the  day.  In  Swift  he  tenanted 
''thedeanery^of  St.  Patrick's  awhile, 
then  after  grinning  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tary  from  the  grotesque  lantern- 
jaws  of  Voltaire,  was  snuffed  out  at 
the  French  Berolntion,  as  it  was 
thoofht,  but  erroneously,  for  in  the 
dab-footed  diplomatist  Talletbaio), 
with  graye  bufiToonexy,  he  continued 
to  emerge  now  and  then,  through 
each  succeasiye  roar  of  that  terrific 
mahlBtrom,  down  to  the  quiet  days 
of  the  umbelliferous  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Some  thought  he  had  died 
in  blessed  odour  of  Whiggery,  a 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  pointed 
to  the  burial  register  of  the  Bey. 
Sidney  Smith ;  but  just  then,  at  the 
bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he  flung 
aade  the  long -worn  trammels  of 
a2iu  and  ineogmto^  and  in  his  own 
proper  character, — ab  Pukch — U  vero 
pidcmdh^  re-asserting  his  ancient  do- 
minion, indisputable  monarch  of  all 
JoKEDOM,  burst  upon  the  world. 

Of  this  Potentate  or  of  his  staff  it 
won't  do  to  say  aught  in  disparage- 
ment. Here,  in  sooth,  is  a  brother- 
hood of  writers  whose  tremendous 
power  is  only  now  b^pnning  to  be 
recognised.  The  yrits  and  sages  of 
Port  Royal  had  no  such  influence  in 
their  day,  nor  luid  the  proyindal 
pkasantries  of  Pascal  half  such  dr- 
caUoion. 

To  the  East,  then,  let  us  off  with 
IVnuBSH!  To  the  dull,  dreary, 
desolate  East,  knd  of  the  cypress, 
narriage-portion  of  the  owl,  where 
m  our  time  holyday  walks  used  to  be 
tiken  in  cemeteries,  women  glided 
\j  in  winding-sheets,  banded  hounds 
<lispnted  the  broken  causeway  with 
men,  and  the  tall  minaret  lifted  its 
CKoeent  against  the  blue  sky  aboye 
ft  landscape  strewn  with  dunghills 
and  dead  dogs,  with  here  and  there 
a  donkey,  a  howling  Deryish,  a  dro- 
nsdary,  and  if  aught  else  there  be 
thatiidinal. 


And  shall  we  haye  our  laugh  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  desolation  ?  Ay 
shall  ye !  and  all  the  more  brilliant, 
because  of  the  surrounding  gloom, 
shall  be  the  flash  of  wit  and  the 
glitter  of  fancy ;  not  unlike  (pity  'tis 
'tis  true!)  the  bright  silyer  plaque 
on  the  black  yelyet  coffin.  Even 
such  is  the  curious  temperament  of 
our  tourist,  such  the  buoyancy  of  his 
indomitable  hilarity,  that  though  fhll 
often  during  the  progress  of  this 
journey  doth  his  bosom  swell  with 
mdignant  emotions,  and  the  big  tear 
gather  in  his  manly  eye,  at  the  sight 
of  misery  and  wrong,  though  the 
truest  and  tenderest  human  sym- 
pathies hallow  many  an  eloquent  page 
m  his  book,  yet  somehow  the  eyer- 
lurking  laush  brings  a  line  (turned 
topsy-tnryy;  of  Lucxetius  to  one's 
memory : — 

"  Medio  de  fonte  doloram 
Ecce  jocosum  aliquid  vol  in  ipais  fletibos 
afflat! 

But  what  of  that,  if  the  result  be  a 
delightful  compound  of  mirth  and 
melancholy,  an  agro  dolce  of  sa^- 
dty  and  fun,  neyer  lagging  for 
one  moment,  yidding  to  no  ad- 
yerse  influence  of  time  or  place,  land 
or  sea,  finding  utterance  at  eyery 
emergency  for  some  pleasant  saUjjr  in 
a  continued  series ;  beginning  off  the 
Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
endinff  with  that  of  Cleopatra  ? 

As  Sterne,  in  the  outset  of  his  jour- 
ney, fell  in  with  a  poor  monk  at 
Calais,  Titmarsh,  not  to  be  outdone, 
picks  up  a  bishop  off  Vigo  Bay. 
Tlie  gentle  bearing  of  the  holy  man 
is  giyen  with  particular  unction,  quite 
a  contrast  is  he  to  our  episcopal 
'*  lions  of  the  fold"  of  Tuam  or 
Exeter.    The  parting  scene  thus  :— 

"Tbeo  came  the  biabop'a  tarn;  but 
be  coaldn*t  do  it  for  a  long  while.  He 
went  from  one  paaaenger  to  another, 
sadly  shaking  them  by  the  hand,  often 
taking  leaTe,  and  seeming  loth  to  depart, 
vtttil  Captain  Cooper,  in  a  atem  bat  re- 
spectful tone,  touched  htm  on  the  ahoul- 
aer»  and  aaid,  I  know  not  with  what  cor- 
rectneaa,  being  ignorant  of  the  Spaoiah 
language,  *  Senor  Bispo !  Senor  Biapo !' 
on  which  aummona  the  poor  old  man, 
looking  ruefully  round  him  once  more, 
put  hia  square  cap  under  bia  arm,  tucked 
up  Jiis  long  black  pettieoats,  ao  as  to 
ahew  hia  purple  atockiogs  and  jolly  fat 
calves,  and  went  trembling  down  the 
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Bteps  towards  the  boat.  The  good  old 
man  1  I  wish  I  had  had  a  shake  of  that 
tremblibg,  podgy  hand,  somehow,  before 
be  went  upon  hu  sea  martjrdom.  I  felt 
a  love  for  that  soft-hearted  old  Christian. 
Ah !  let  na  hope  Ida  governante  toeked 
him  comfortably  in  b^  when  he  got  to 
Faro  that  night;  and  made  him  warm 
gruel,  and  put  bis  feet  in  warm  water. 
'J'fae  men  clung  arouod  him,  and  almoat 
kissed  him  as  they  popped  him  into  the 
boat,  but  he  did  not  heed  their  caresses. 
Away  went  the  boat  acudding  madly 
before  the  winds.  Bang !  another  lateeu- 
sailed  boat  in  the  distance  fired  a  gun  in 
his  honour ;  but  the  Wind  was  bbwing^ 
away  from  the  ahore,  and  who  knows 
when  thttt  meek  bishop  got  home  to  his 
gruel  r 

Thoa  «rt  a  Md  dog,  O  Tit  I  a 
bifhop  in  a  boat  ought  to  have  sng- 
gested  more  reverent  fancies  to  a 
jralmer  about  to  visit  the  shores  of 
Palestine.  Not  only  is  that  rude 
bark  of  a  fisherman  with  its  lateen- 
sail  a  picturesque  object  in  itself, 
and  aa  such  fit  to  figure  in  a  cartoon 
of  Baphael;  but  tne  worthy  man 
on  board  should  not  be  made  to 
look  so  very  much  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, he  having,  by  succession,  a 
clear  right  to  be  there.  A  barge  is 
not  exactly  a  pulpit,  *tis  true,  though 
we  might  refer  to  our  Chiysostom, 
in  allusion  to  a  memorable  scene  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  for  a  plea- 
sant conceit  which  we  never  saw 
noticed  by  any  patriotic  student — 

Iff    (fM»    tiofut    «■«»  SiMH^  ihn  fy  r^  /«- 

iXXiff,  Siv0»  ir^y/Mt,  «» i}rttns  iirt  ruv  ynv 
»«i  «  akttuf  •»  iaXmrrif  7de  Nov.  et  VeL 
Test), 

But  we  soon  foreivethe  thoughtless 
levity  with  which  he  dismisses  the  poor 
old  bispo,  when  we  read  his  touching 
account  of  the  veteran  lieutenant 
B.N.  in  charge  of  her  majesty*s  pe- 
ninsular mail.  *Ti8  a  sad  tale,  ana  as 
well  told,  if  not  better  than  (Sterne 
again)  the  story  of  Captain  Ldfebvre. 
Such  is  the  geniality  of  our  travel- 
ler's soul,  Uiat  he  cannot  help  taking 
a  personal  interest  in  every  passenger 
in  the  steamer,  a  feeling  which  he 
curiously  insists  on  representing  as 
quite  reciprocal,  for  he  thus  puts  his 
infatuation  on  record,  when  about  to 
be  transhipped  at  the  Bock : — 

'*  I  have  a  regard  for  every  man  on 
board  that  ahip,  from  the  captain  down 
to  the  crew— down  even  to  the   cook. 


with  tattooed  arms,  sweating  among  the 
saucepans  in  the  galley,  who  used  ^i(h 
a  touching  affection)  to  send  me  locks  of 
his  hair  in  the  soup." — P.  41^ 

Of  course  he  has  his  gibe  at  Gib- 
raltar. With  a  few  dashes  of  his 
random  pencil,  out  he  brings  the  most 
vivid  and  grotesque  image  of  the 
fortress  and  its  denicens;  such,  in 
fact,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  its  pe- 
culiar geographical  position,  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  rest  of  Europe  what 
the  merxythought  is  to  the  remainder 
of  the  turkey.  The  "  bock"  can 
bear  it  all;  >Mmf  «Nu%}f,  its  stony 
cheek  has  no  blush  in  it:  in  sood 
sooth,  it  has  had  little  reason  to  biosh 
hi  its  present  custody.  Onwards! 
on  the  next  great  stepping-stone  at 
Malta  forth  steps  Titmarsh,  putting 
his  best  foot  foremost,  with  graoefm 
and  chivalric  bearing.  He  feels  at 
home  in  a  city  built  by  and  for  gen- 
tlemen. Great  is  he  at  the  mess- 
table,  and  deep  in  scientific  gunnery. 
But  we  are  pressed  for  time. 

Of  GsEECB  we  are  pained  to  find 
Tit  speak  in  terms  of  disappointment, 
which  he  accounts  for  by  the  old  and 
often-refiited  theory  of  school  recol- 
lections— the  birch  and  the  femla. 
He  pretends  that  he  was  flogged  as  a 
dunce  at  college,  and  affects  to  re- 
member Greek  only  as  he  recalls  the 
flavour  of  castor-oil.  This  is  all  pal- 
pable sham,  and  sheer  ingratitude 
to  boot;  but  of  some  visitors  and 
tourists  **who  think  proper  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  a  eount^  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  the  mere  physi- 
cal beauty  of  whicn  they  cannot  for 
the  most  part  comprehend,**  and  who 
come  here  **  all  b^use  certain  cha- 
racters lived  in  it  2400  years  ago,** 
thus  reasons  shrewdly  in  his  way  our 
author : — 


'*  What  hsTe  theae  people  in  < 
with  Pericles  1  what  have  these  ladiea  in 
common  with  Aapaaial  (Ob,  fie!)  Of 
the  race  of  Enelisbmen  who  come  won- 
dering about  the  tomb  of  Socrates,  do 
you  think  the  majority  would  not  hare 
voted  to  hemlock  him?  Yes;  for  the 
very  same  superstition  which  leads  m<»Q 
by  the  nose  now,  drove  them  onward  in 
the  daya  when  the  lowly  hoaband  of 
Xantippe  died  for  daring  to  think  aimply 
and  apeak  the  truth .  I  know  of  no  quality 
more  magnificent  in  fools  than  tlieir  fiutb ; 
that  perfect  consciousaeaa  iliey  have  that 
thej  are  doing  virtuous  and  meritorioiis 
actions,  when  they  are  performing  acts 
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oTfoflr,  morderiDg  Socrates,  or  pehin^ 
Ariscides  with  holj  oyster-shells,  sll  for 
Yifftoe's  Mk#  ;  and  a  ffittory  of  Jhtllneu 
im  mil  Agu  of  tkt  World,  is  a  book  whieh 
a  philosoplier  would  surely  be  hanged* 
bat  as  oartaiaiy  blessed,  fiw  writing." 

Such  beinff  his  theory  of  ancient 
Gieeee,  equaflv  distinct  and  poaitive 
is  the  opinioin  he  entertains  ooncem- 
ing  the  modem  kingdom:-— 

"  Behold  we  are  in  the  capital  of  ling 
Otbow  I  swear  sdanuiiy  that  I  would 
rather  hare  two  haodred  a-year  in  Fleet 
Sti«e(,  thn  be  king  of  the  Greeks,  with 
Baailena  writtea  before  my  name  round 
their  hemrly  cohi ;  with  tha  bother  of 
perpetual  reToluCioaa  in  aiy  hogs  piaster 
of  Paris  palace,  with  no  amusement  but 
a  drive  in  the  afternoon  over  a  wretched 
arid  country,  where  roads  are  not  made, 
with  ambaasaden  (the  deuce  knows  why, 
for  what  good  can  the  English,  er  the 
French,  or  the  Russian  party  get  out  of 
such  a  bankrupt  aUia&ce  as  thisi)  per- 
petaallf  pulling  and  tugging  at  me, 
sway  mna  honest  Germany,  where  there 
is  tiesr  aud  mitlMtie  aanrenatioQ,  and 
opaisB  at  a  ■smU  eoat.  The  ababbiness 
of  thia  pisee  actoallT  beats  Ireland,  and 
that  is  a  strong  word.  How  could  peo- 
ple who  knew  Leopold  fiincy  be  would 
be  so  'j<4l7  green,'  as  to  take  such  a 
berth  ?  It  was  only  a  gobemouch  of  a 
fiavarian  that  could  OTer  hare  been  in- 
duced to  accept  it. 

"  I  beseech  yon  to  believe  that  it  was 
■ot  the  bill  and  the  bugs  at  the  inn 
which  iuduced  the  writer  hereof  to  speak 
so  slightingly  of  the  residence  of  Basi- 
leua.  Those  evfls  are  now  cured  and 
forgoUen.  This  is  written  off  the  leaden 
iats  and  mounds  which  they  call  the 
Troad.  It  is  stem  justice  alone  which 
prooonnoes  this  excruciating  sentence. 
It  was  a  farce  to  make  this  place  into  a 
kingly  capital ;  and  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  Ring  Otho,  the  very  day  he 
can  gcft  away  unperoeived,  and  get  to^ 
gHher  the  passage- numcy,  will  be  off  for 
dear  old  Deutschland,  Fatherland,  Beer- 
land!" 

The  ItaBoi  are  onr  own.  In  that 
paange  conasts,  ire  trust,  sufficient 
ffuarantee  for  the  stability  of  the 
Uellentc  constitution.  And  yet,  con- 
cerning this  same  tmnble-dovm  place 
and  its  hopekfls  prospects,  as  set 
forth  in  these  pages,  1k>w  came  it  to 
pass  that  when  some  enthnsiastic 
{diilheUenea,  two  months  ago  here 
m  London,  act  on  foot  a  project  of 
laiiway  between  Athens  and  the 
Pirens,  encouraged  thereunto  by  the 
lummous  (not  humorauty  as  wic&edly 


misprinted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle) 
speech  of  the  preddent  of  the  Areo- 
pagus Masson,  among  the  applicants 
for  shares  was  one  Michael  Anselo 
Titmarsh  P 

Ohf  was  it  well  to  sneer  after 
that  at  their  broken-down  cabs, 
and  rude  attempt  at  an  omnibus? 
Why  talk  lightly  of  their  humble 
indiistiy  displaying  itself,  not  indeed 
in  the  tall  Birmingham  steam-chim- 
ney, but,  as  he  truly  says,  in  the 
form  of  "dumpy  little  windmills 
whirling  round  on  the  sunburnt 
heights  r  Ought  he  not  rather  ap- 
provingly  sing  thereupon,— 

"  La  coHina  qui  vera  le  pole 
Borne  nos  modeates  guerets, 
Occupe  lea  en&ns  d'EoLs 
A  broyer  les  dons  de  Cktits  1" 

But  thus  far  we  have  busied  our- 
selves with  mere  preliminaries.  All 
up  to  this  pomt  has  been  but  a  sort  of 
overture  to  the  erand  eastern  opera 
bufia  of  Titman£.  We  are  now  on 
the  threshold  of  that  Orient  which  he 
has  come  out  to  explore.  At  Smtbna 
he  espies  the  first  camel,  hails  the 
man  up  in  the  minaret,  eats  his  first 
kabob;  from  that  moment,  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Crescent  offVour- 
lah  bay,  the  curtain  may  be  said  to 
rise  in  earnest^  and  the  comedy  be- 
gins. 

Did  we  say  comedy  ?  Let  there  be 
no  hallucination  here.  The  thought- 
less reader  must  not  mistake  our 
author  for  an  ordinary  fargeur :  to 
the  intelligent  mind  the  true  charac- 
ter of  his  performance  in  all  its  re- 
fined subtlety  will  be  obvious  at  a 
glance;  and  it  will  quickly  appear 
that  not  even  the  Didna  Commedia 
of  the  Florentine  unfolds  a  deeper  in- 
sieht  into  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  mankind. 

We  repeat  it.  His  book,  though 
apparently  jocular,  is  in  truth  pro- 
foundly suggestive ;  nor  has  it  been 
the  first  time  in  our  experience,  aa 
reviewers,  that  the  sofeianity  of 
the  impression  made  on  our  minds 
was  in  mverse  ratio  to  the  assumed 
gravity  of  the  work  pUM»d  before  us. 
The  late  Tom  Hood  (blessed  be  his 
memory  I)  has  affected  our  soul,  many 
a  time  and  oft,  more  deeply  and  du- 
rably than  the  collected  mass  of 
Briagewater  Treatises;  and  shall  we 
be  ashamed  to  own  that  we  have 
derived  more  moral  benefit^  as  well 
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as  enjoyment,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Eastern  Tour  of  Titmarsh,  though 
a  contributor  to  Punchy  than  from 
the  Oriental  travels  either  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  or  even — will  he 
permit  us  to  say  so?— ^f  Mr.  J.  S. 
Buckingham  ? 

The  donkeys  of  earth  will  never 
admit  this,  we  know ;  but  all  we  re- 


qiiire  is,  to  be  allowed  our  own  be- 
lief in  the  matter.  We  ffrant  them 
free  pasturage  on  their  tnistle,  but 
we  can*t  allow  them  to  trample  on 
the  plants  we  prefer.  The  attempt 
would  be  hapj^  a  failure,  for  the 

Sowth  of  wit  is  indestructible,  as 
r.  Buckingham  will  find. 


Orr«v  f rifVfirM  r«i  r^myi  ivfMtm* 

which  we  thus  expound  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  and  foreign  reader  :— 

Of  a  grave  old  eoat,  runs  the  anecdote,  that  he  warred  with  the  goodly  grape ; 
On  the  vine  he*d  browse,  his  fell  carouse  no  tendril  could  escape. 
Now  *^  leafless  plant,  mature  it  shan't,  those  clusters  I  abhor ; 
So  cropping  said  this  quadruped,  grave,  grey-bearded  signor. 

A  comic  bard  got  for  reward,  next  year,  that  very  goat. 
Which,  for  a  feast,  the  poct-pricst  before  Fan's  altar  smote. 
(Tou^h  food,  I  ween),  but  first  between  his  horns  the  hierophant 
Emptied  a  red  libatiou-cnp  brewed  from  that  very  plant ! 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
our  author  to  quote  any  isolated 
passage  in  his  views  of  Aoa  Minor. 
A  brick  from  Ninbv£h,  though 
marked  with  arrow-headed  charac- 
ters, cannot  give  any  notion  of  the 
pervading  style  of  a  Babylonian 
structure ;  neither  would  the  choicest 
Tnorceau  of  description  or  dialogue, 
though  bearing  its  unequivocal  mark 
of  keen  intellect,  sufiice  to  convey  an 
adequate  image  of  Titmarshian  mag- 
nificence in  sense  and  sentiment,  m 
satire  and  in  sympathy. 

Though  impossible  to  supply  a  no- 
tion of  our  author  on  shore,  we  will 
give  a  fiunt  idea  of  him  on  shipboard ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  a  storm  which  caught 
hunoffBhodes:— 

"  The  While  Squall. 

"  On  deck,  beneath  the  awning, 
I  doxine  lay  and  yawning ; 
It  was  the  my  of  dawning, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  arose ; 
And  above  the  funnel's  roaring. 
And  the  fitfal  wind's  deploring, 
I  heard  the  cabin  snoring 

With  aniversal  nose. 

So  I  lay  and  wondered  why  li^ht 
Came  not,  and  watch'd  the  twilight. 
And  the  red  glimmer  of  the  sJcyUght, 

llittt  shot  across  the  deck  ; 
And  the  binnacle  pale  and  steady, 
And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye. 
And  the  sparks  in  fierv  eddy. 

That  whirl'd  from  the  chimney  neck. 


In  our  jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  firom  fore  to  miien. 
And  never  a  star  had  risen 
The  basy  sky  to  speck. 

Strange  comnany  we  harbour'd  ; 
We'd  a  hunured  Jews  to  larboard, 
Unwash'd,  uocomb'd,  unharber'd, 

Jews  black,  and  brown,  and  grey ; 
With  terror  it  would  seise  ye. 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy. 

Who  did  nooffht  but  scratch  and  pray. 
Their  dirty  children  puking. 
Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking. 
Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 

Their  swarming  fleas  away. 

To  starboard  Turks  and  Greeks  were, 
Whisker*d  and  brown  their  cheeks  were. 
Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were. 

Their  pipes  did  puff  al way ; 
Each  on  his  mat  allotted. 
In  silence  smoked  and  squatted. 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can't  but  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces, 
And  the  pretty,  prattling  graces 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling. 
And  throuffh  the  ocean  rolling. 
Went  the  brave  Iberia  bowling 

Before  the  break  of  day. 
When  A  So  (J  ALL  upon  a  sudden. 
Came  o'er  the  waters  scudding ; 
And  the  clouds  began  to  gather. 
And  the  sea  was  lash'd  to  lather. 
And  the  lowering  thuuder  grumbled. 
And  the  lightning jump'd  and  tumbled, 
And  the  ship  and  all  the  ocean 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotioo. 
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Tbeo  the  wind  set  up  a  howling, 
And  the  poodle-dog  a  jOTling, 
And  the  cocks  began  a' crowing, 
And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing. 
As  the  heard  the  tempest  blowing ; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle. 
And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle; 
And  the  spray  dash'd  o'er  the  funnels. 
And  down  the  deck  in  runnels  ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all. 
From  the  seaman  in  the  fo'ksal. 
To  the  stokers,  whose  black  fiices 
Peer  oat  of  their  bed-places ; 
And  the  captain  he  was  bawling. 
And  the  sailors,  pulling,  hauling ; 
And  the  quarter-deck  tarpaating 
Was  shiTer'd  in  the  squtJling ; 
And  the  passengers  awaken. 
Most  pitifullj  shaken ; 
And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  necessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  gioan'd  and 
quirer'dy 
And  they  knelt,  and  moan'd,  and  ahiver*d. 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them. 
And  spksh'd  and  overset  them ; 
And  they  call  in  their  emergence 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins ; 
And  their  marrowbones  are  bended. 
And  ihey  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  people  for'ard 
Were  frighten'd  and  beborror'd ; 
And,  shrieking  and  bewildering, 
The  mothers  dfutcb'd  their  children ; 
The  men  sung, '  Allah  !  illah ! 
Usshallah  and  BismiUah ! ' 

Then  all  tlie  fleas  in  Jewry 
JiunpM  up  and  bit  like  fury ; 
And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 
IM  on  the  main  deck  wake  up 
(1  wot  those  greasy  Kabbins 
Would  nerer  pay  for  cabins)  ; 
And  each  man  moan'd  and  jabber'd  in 
His  filthy  Jewish  gaberdine. 
In  woe  and  lamentation, 
A  howling  consternation. 
And  the  splashing  water  drenches 
Thar  dirty  brats  and  wenches ; 
And  they  crawl'd  from  bales  and  benches 
In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 

This  was  the  White  Squall  famouSi 
Which  then  and  there  o'ercame  us, 
But  we  look'd  at  Captain  Lewis, 
Who  cahnly  stood  and  blew  his 
Cigsr  in  all  the  bustle, 
Asd  scom'd  the  tempest's  tussle. 
And  oft  we  Ve  thought  hereafter, 
Hoir  be  beat  the  storm  to  laughter  -, 
^  well  he  knew  his  vessel 
With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle; 


And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her, 
And  doom'd  ourselves  to  slaughter, 
How  gallantly  he  fought  her. 
And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 
And,  as  the  tempest  caught  her. 
Cried, '  George,  some  brandy  and  wa- 
ter!' 

And  when,  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 
And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking. 
And  smiling  then  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

In  the  simple  and  tender  pathos 
of  the  concluding  lines  outspoke 
the  tnie  heart  of  the  man.  Of 
him  may  he  rightly  predicated,  as 
of  Archdeacon  Faley  by  his  bio- 
grapher,  that 

"An  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  morosenesa 
or  austerity  in  every  relation  of  life,  either 
as  a  father,  a  httsbsnd,  or  a  friend,  he  was 
ss  remarkable  for  a  generous  warmth  of 
feeling,  as  for  a  livelmess  of  disposition. 
It  was  one  of  his  apophthegms  that  a  man 
toko  is  not  sometimes  a  fool,  is  always  one. 
This  reminds  us  of  Rochefoucault's 
maxim,  that  gravit3r  is  a  mysterious  car- 
riage of  the  body,  inventea  to  cover  the 
defects  of  the  mind.  The  grave  man  may, 
therefore,  choose  the  description  of  his 
character  from  the  English  or  from  the 
French  philosopher,  raley  accuses  him 
of  stupidity,  Kocbefoucanlt  of  knavery. 
Paley  was  never  grave,  but  on  grave  oc- 
casions; in  company  his  vivacity  ex- 
hilarated all  around  him."— See  Life  rf 
Paley  prefixed  to  the  Mora  PauUnee* 

If  ever  there  was  a  jgrave  occasion, 
it  would  he  that  of  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land :  and  we  do  solemnly  declare 
that  the  impression  which  these  pages 
have  made  on  us  concerning  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  awful  memories,  is  one 
of  the  finest  triumphs  of  heartfelt 
eloquence  we  can  recall.  Other 
travellers  seem  somehow  to  be  play- 
ing a  part :  this  writer  is  terrimy  in 
earnest    We  say  no  more. 

Tet  have  the  people  about  this 
hallowed  spot  conussecQy  done  all  in 
their  poor  power  to  degrade  and  bring 
down  the  tone  of  the  pilgrim's  feel- 

Zto  the  level  of  their  own;  and 
t  that  level  is  (ahimel),  must  it 
be  told  m  Gath  ? 

"  Jarred  and  distracted  by  these  strange 
rites  snd  ceremonies,  that  almost  con« 
fessed  imposture,  the  Churob  of  the  Uoly 
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Sepulchre,  for  gome  lime,  seems  to  an 
Englishman  the  least  sacred  spot  about 
Jerusalem.  The  lies,  aod  the  legends, 
ao4  the  priests,  and  their  quarrels,  and 
their  ceremonies,  keep  the  Hol^  Place 
oat  of  sight.  A  man  has  not  leisure  to 
▼lew  it,  for  the  brawling  of  the  guardiaos 
of  the  spot.  The  Roman  conquerors, 
they  say,  raised  up  a  etatue  of  Venus  in 
this  sacred  place,  intending  to  destroy  all 
memory  of  it.  1  don't  think  the  heathen 
was  as  criminal  as  the  Christian  is  now. 
To  deny  and  disbelieve,  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  make  belief  a  ground  to  cheat  upon. 
The  liar  Ananias  perished  for  that;  and 
yet  out  of  these  gates,  where  angels  may 
have  kept  watch— -out  of  the  tomb  of 
Christ  —  Christian  priesta  issue  witk  a 
.lie  in  their  months.  What  a  place  to 
choose  for  imposture,  good  God!  to 
sully,  with  brutal  struggles  for  self* 
ag^^randisement  or  shamefol  schemes  of 
gain! 

'*  The  aituationof  the  Tomb  (into  which, 
be  it  authentic  or  not,  no  man  can  enter 
without  a  shock  of  breathless  fear,  and 
deep  and  awful  self-hnmiliaiion)  must 
bare  struck  all  trarellera.  It  stands  in 
the  oentre  of  the  arched  rotuoda,  which 
is  common  to  all  denominations,  and 
from  which  branch  off  the  Tarious  chapels 
belonging  to  each  particular  sect.  In  the 
Coptic  cupel  I  saw  one  coal*bIack  Copt,  in 
his  blue  robes,  cowering  in  the  little  cabin, 
sorvounded  by  dingj  lamps,  barbarous 
pictures,  and  cheap,  mded  trumpery.  In 
the  Latin  church  there  was  no  service 
goinff  on,  only  two  fathers  dusting  the 
mouldy  gew-gawa  along  the  brown  walls, 
and  laughing  to  one  another.  The  gor- 
geous church  of  the  Fire-impostors,  hard 
by,  was  always  more  fully  attended ;  as 
was  that  of  their  wealthy  neighbours,  the 
Armenians.  These  three  main  sects  hate 
each  other :  their  quarrels  are  intermin- 
able :  each  bribes  and  intrigues  with  the 
heathen  lords  of  the  soil,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  neighbour.  Now  it  ii  the  Latins 
who  interfere,  and  allow  the  common 
church  to  go  to  ruin,  because  the  Greeks 
purpose  to  roof  it:  now  the  Greeks  de- 
molish a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
leave  the  ground  to  the  Turks,  rather 
than  allow  the  Armenians  to  possess  it. 
On  another  occasion,  the  Greeks  havinff 
mended  the  Armenian  steps,  which  led 
to  the  fso  called)  Cave  or  the  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem,  the  hitter  aaked  for  per- 
mission to  destroy  the  work  of  the 
Greeks,  and  did  so.  And  so  round  this 
sacred  spot,  the  centre  of  Christendom, 
the  representatives  of  the  three  great  sects 
worship  under  one  roof,  and  hate  each 

other  r 

•  •  •  • 

"  By  far  the  most  comfortable  quarters 
in  Jerosalem  are  those  of  the  Armeniane, 


in  their  convent  of  St.  James.    W  here  ver 
we  have  been,  these  Eastern   Quakers 
look  grave,  and  jolly,  and  sleek.    Tbetr 
convent  at  Mouot  Zion  is  big  enoogli  to 
contain  two  or  three  thousand  of  their 
faithful ;  and  their  church  is  omamesated 
by  the  most  rich  and  hideous  gifils  ev«r 
devised  by  uncouth  piety.    Instead  of  a 
bell,  the  fat  monks  of  ths  conrent  best 
huge  noises  on  a  board,  and  drub   the 
faithful  into  prayers.    I  never  saw  men 
more  lazy  and  rosy  than  these  revereasd 
fathers,  kneeling   m    their    comfortable 
matted  church,  or  sitting  in  easy  devotsoai. 
Pictures,  images,  gilding,  tinsel,  wax- 
candles,  twinkle  all  over  the  place  ;  aod 
ten  thousand  ostriches*  eggs  (or  aoy  lesser 
number  you  may  allot)  dangle  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling.    There  were  peat  noie- 
hers  of  people  at  worship  in  this  gorj^ecMis 
church;  theywent  on  their  knees,  kissii^^ 
the  walls  with  much  fervour,  and  payiog^ 
reverence  to  the  most  precious  relic  of 
the  convent — the  chair  of  St.  James, 
their  patron,  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

*'  The  ohair  pointed  oat  with  greatest 
pride  in  the  church  of  the  Latin  Conrent, 
IS  that  shabby  red  damask  one  appro* 
priated  to  the  French  consul,  die  repre- 
sentative of  the  king  of  that  nation,  and 
the  protection  which  it  has  from  ttmr 
immemorial  accorded  to  the  Christians  of 
the  Latin  rite  in  Syria.  All  French 
writers  and  travellers  speak  of  this  pro- 
tection with  delightful  oompbceney. 
Consult  the  French  books  of  travel  on  the 
subject,  and  any  Frenchman  whom  yoa 
may  roeet^  he  says,  '  La  France,  mon- 
sieur, de  tous  les  temps  protege  les 
Chretiens  d'Orient ; '  aod  the  little  fel- 
low looks  round  the  church  with  a  sweep 
of  the  arm,  and  protects  it  aocordiagiy." 

Shall  we  go  with  him  down  into 
^S7P^  ^  There,  indeed,  is  he  great 
The  forty  centuries  that  have  been 
officiallpr  gazetted  as  squatting  on  the 
Pyramids,  on  the  look-out  for  erentu- 
alities,  never  beheld  a  droller  visitant 
Does  the  reader  remember  how  Gul- 
liver lost  his  awe  of  Uie  tremendous 
Brobdigna^  bdies  ?  .  .  .  Then,  how 
touching  his  apolo|^  for  not,  on  so 
grand  a  topic,  conung  up  to  the  ex- 
pected mark  of  fine  vrritrng !  — 

'*  Be  that  work  for  great  geniuses, 
great  painters,  great  poets!  1%is  quill 
was  never  made  to  taJce  such  flights  ;  it 
comes  of  the  wing  of  a  humble  domeatic 
bird,  who  walks  a  common ;  who  talka  a 
great  deal  (and  hisses  soroetimeB)  ;  who 
can't  fly  hr  or  high,  and  drops  always 
very  quickly;  and  whose  unromaatio 
end  is,  to  be  laid  on  a  Bliebaelmas  or 
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Christmas  Ubie,  aad  there  to  be  discassed 
for  faalf-an-boiir — let  us  hope,  with  some 
rtliah." 

One  remark  of  his,  enjpagiant,  we 
notice,  as  it  may  guide  tne  geologist 
to  whom,  in  some  remote  age  of 
faturity,  vdll  fall  the  task  of  eluci- 
dating Egyptian  strata  from  the  oc- 
curriug  debris^ — 

"  We  don't  know  tie  lazury  of  thirst 
in  English  climes.  Sedentary  men  in 
citiee,  at  least,  have  seldom  ascertained 
it;  but,  when  they  trav^el,  our  country- 
men guard  against  it  well.  The  road 
between  Cairo  and  Suez  \MJonM  with 
soda-water  corks,  Tom  Thumb  aud  his 
brothers  might  track  their  way  across  the 
desert  by  those  land*marks." 

To  the  artbt  world  of  London  the 
most  interesting  of  his  Egyptian  ren- 
contres wOl,  probably,  be  bis  abocca- 
menio  with  a  well-known  brother 
craflsman,  an  aquarellist  of  distin- 
fished  genius,  whose  strange  fancy 
It  is  to  ]is  perdu  in  the  nnintellectual 
wUdemesB  of  Cairo.  Here  he  ap- 
pears to  have  found  out  tiie  grand 
aicanum  of  human  happiness,  l^iding 
the  dreamy,  lazy,  hazy,  tobacoofied  life 
ofthe  languid  lotus-eater.  In  not  un- 
attractive colours  does  lus  London  vi- 
sitor depicture  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  sdf-eziled  anchorite;  there  is  a 
Bort  of  fascination  at  work  on  him 
under  the  xoof-tree  of  this  gifted 
recluse;  he  is  almost  persuaded  to 
remain.  The  public,  who  b^  this 
time  justly  look  on  him  as  theu*  pro- 
perty, little  knew  ^diat  risk  they  ran. 
He  sat  for  his  jwrtrait  to  this  mys- 
terious hermit :  it  will  be  found  at  a 
charmingpage  of  the  book;  it  will  be 
valued  1^  numerous  admirers  of  the 
artist,  as  well  as  of  the  subject; 
prised  with  all  the  jealous  care  of 
Othello  for  the  kerchief  he  got  of  an 
Egyptian  woman. 

We  were  about  closmg  the  vo- 
lume with  a  general  expression  of 
admiration  and  apnroval  of  its  varied 
beauties,  and  of  tnat  wondrous  ver- 
tttflity  (true  test  of  genius^  with 
which  the  author  leads  us  tnrough 
the  mazy  paths  of  philosophy,  plea- 
watiy,  and  pathos,  equally  enter- 
tainmg  in  all,  when  tne  following 
patriotic  reflections  caught  our  eye 
wneeming  "  Cleopatra's  needle,"  the 
property  of  the  British  public,  and 
which  m  unaccountable  nonchalance 


of  government  allows  to  remain  in  a 
most  unseemly  state.  Who  is  to 
blame  here?  Is  it  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  Woods  and  Forests? 
We  pause  for  a  reply. 

"  Then  we  went  to  see  the  famous 
obelisk  presented  to  the  British  govern- 
ment by  Mehemet  Ali,  who  have  not 
shewn  a  particular  alacrity  to  accept  this 
ponderous  present.  The  huge  sitaft  lies 
on  the  ground  prostrate,  and  desecrated 
by  all  sorts  of  abominations.  Children 
were  sprawliog  about*  attracted  by  the 
dirt  there.  Arabs,  negroes, snd  donkey- 
boys,  were  passing,  quite  indifferent,  by 
the  fallen  monster  of  a  stone, — as  indif- 
ferent as  the  British  government,  who 
don't  care  for  recording  the  glorious 
termination  of  their  Egyptian  campaign 
of  1801.  If  our  country  takes  the  com- 
pliment so  coolly,  surely  it  would  be  dis- 
loyal upon  our  parts  to  be  so  enthusiastic. 
I  wish  they  would  offer  the  Trafalgar 
Square  Pillar  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  that 
both  of  the  huge,  ugly  monsters  were 
lying  in  the  dirt  there,  side  by  side." 

England  appears,  from  her  ap- 
parent bewilderment  about  the  mat- 
ter, to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
elderly  lady  who  won  an  elephant  in 
a  lottery. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  spread  a 
rumour  that  some  wealthy  tourist — 
Lord  Prudhoe  or  Col.  Vyse — had 
ordered  the  shipment  of  tms  monu- 
ment at  his  private  exoense,  with  a 
view  to  its  erection  at  tne  bottom  of 
Begent  Street.  The  invoice  was  said 
to  be  in  town.  The  shareholders  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  were  on  the  alert, 
and  a  meeting  was  called  to  petition 
Lord  Melbourne  that  it  might  be 
placed  on  the  centre  arch  of  that 
nitherto  unprofitable  structure.  It 
was  soon  ascertained,  however,  that 
the  project  was  premature ;  the  whole 
affair  having  originated  (we  were 
present)  in  a  hoax  of  Charles  Philipps 
on  the  late  Tom  Hill,  who  went,  not 
fool,  with  the  story  to  Dr.  Black  of 
the  Chronicle.  The  paragraph,  how- 
ever, duly  "went  tne  rounds"  not 
only  of  our  provincial  hut  of  the 
continental  press.  As,  at  that  pe- 
riod, we  hai>pened  to  be  in  frequent 
communication  with  J.  P.  Beranger, 
with  whom  Fraeer^s  Magazine  nas 
ever  since  been  a  &vourite,  we  were 
both  surprised  and  flattered  to  receive 
firom  him  some  complimentary  verses 
thereupon,  which  our  modesty  en- 
gaged us  to  suppress  at  the  time,  but 
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which  the  recurrence  of  this  topic 
has  brought  to  our  recollection.  We 
make  no  scruple  of  printing  them 
here,  as  a  fitting  terminus  to  the 
tour  of  Titmarsh ;  and  that  the  ge- 


neral public  may  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing,  we  have  applied  to  an 
eminent  firm  of  tailors  in  the  City 
for  a  loan  of  their  professional  poet 
to  render  the  ode  intelligible : — 


LBS  DBUX  SEINES. 
{Chanson  in^dite  d»  Biranger,) 

Vive  Cleopatee, 
Cette  reine  du  Nil  ! 

Au  corps  d*alb&tre 
A  Tesprit  subtil, 

Qui  sdt  moins  se  battre 
Que  coudre  ayec  du  fil. 

Son  aiguille  antique 
Qui  percait  le  del, 

Transportee  d^Afrique, 
Je  puis  voir  sans  fiel 

Au  bord  Brittanique, 
Fays  industriel. 

Qu*elle  ome  k  Londre, 
La  rue  du  Regent, 

L*  Anglais  hypocondre 
En  renvisageant, 

Pourra  se  morfondre 
Sans  payer  d*argent. 

Mu8,OC16opatre! 

De  ton  beau  minois, 
Quelque  idoUtre 

Perdl,  que  je  sois 
Fri;hces8e  fol&tre, 

Je  me  sens,  paxfois, 

Fol  d*une  autre  Reine 
D'un  esprit  plus  fin. 

Beauts  souveraine, 
Je  la  nomme  enfin, 

C^est  la  ch&tellaine 
Du  Fraseb-maqazin. 

Un  mot  de  sa  bouche 
Donne  un  subit  eclat, 

Quand  elle  est  farouche, 
Fedants  et  sots !  hola! 

Garc  a  qui  la  touche, 
Car  son  aiguiUe  est  Ik, 


TBABSLATIOK. 
(By  ih€  Po€iofMM.  Motet  and  Son.) 

Fob  Egypt's  Queen 
Come,  scrape  the  fiddle ! 

Soon  may  be  seen 
In  town,  her  needle  ! 

But  where  and  when 
Ib  yet  a  riddle. 

On  Egypt's  strand 

It  lay  forgotten. 
Soon  may  it  stand 

(Meetly  I  wot)  on 
Our  busy  land 

Of  looms  and  cotton. 

At  Ali's  gift 

John  Bull  looks  sulky, 
And,  full  of  thrift, 

Asks,  in  a  dull  key, 
"  Who  is  to  shift 

A  thing  so  bulky?** 

*Tis  true,  if  most 

Nations  don't  flatter  us, 
Sheffield  may  boast 

Wares,  for  that  matter,  as 
Good  at  the  cost 

As  Cleopattba's. 

Nor  lives  a  Queen 

From  this  to  China 
Who  wields,  I  ween, 

So  sharp  or  fine  a 
Needle  of  sheen 

As  one  "  Reqina." 

She,  for  the  nonce, 
With  a  mere  nod  can 

Give  fame  at  once ; 
She  with  a  prod  can 

"Do  for"  a  dunce; 
Bewabe  heb  bodkin  t 
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Last  month,  iny  old  friend,  Olives 
VoBKB,  was  obliged  by  the  pressure 
of  Time  and  Space— of  Circnmstance, 
the  unspiritual,  and  Expediency,  the 
shabby  divinitv,  to  put  the  break 
upon  my  article  in  tne  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  run  me  to  a  dead  stop. 
But  I  reclaim  the  printed  and  pub- 
lished portion  of  my  sentence ;  I  as- 
sort my  right  to  reduce  it  once  more 
to  manuscript,  and  amalgamate  it 
with  the  remaining  part.  The  pass- 
age will  then  run  thus : — 

Obviouslv  these  schemes  for  short 
railways,  which  are  not,  in  the  least, 
of  national  or  imperial  importance, 
(rt^ht  to  be  carried  out,  and,  when 
brought  forward  bonafde  and  wisely, 
v3l  be  carried   out   eventually  bpr 
local  proprietors,  who  inve$t   then: 
money;  and  this  less  with  a  view  to 
the  interest  the  capital  may  yield, 
than  to  the  benefits  they  expect  to 
derive  from  the  work  when   con- 
structed, and  who  have  no  design  of 
gambling,  or  stagging^  or  bvXUng^  or 
bearings  or  practismg  any  other  Kind 
of  shabby  trickery  in  the  market. 
Such,  I  say,  vrill  be  found  to  be  the 
Tesnlt,  whatever  the  swindling,  the 
letter-selling,  the  stock-jobbing,  or 
apoiage^  may  have  been  in  the  be- 
ginmng.      Every    railway   bill,   as 
Arago  has  justly  observed,  is,  at 
bottom,  a  financial  measure;*^  but 
long  lines — main  trunk   lines — are 
the  affair  of  the  empire,  which  cares 
comparatively  nothing  if  there  be  a 
Ion  upon  them  as  commercial  specu- 
lations, so  mighty  and  so  multitudi- 
nous are  the  political  and  economic 
advantages  they  afford.    But  short 
lines,  except  in  some  very  rare  and 
peculiar  instance,  never,  at  the  best, 
can,  and  never  will^  be  more  than 
inerc  commercial  speculations  for  the 
mcstment  of  money,  from  which, 
direcdy  or  indirectly,  an  adequate 


return  is  expected.  This  distinction 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher 
ought  always  to  keep  in  view.  The 
test  to  be  applied  to  the  value  of 
every  short  line  and  every  branch 
line,  at  bottom,  amounts  simply  to 
this,  "AVill  it  pay?"  — an  abso- 
lute test  that  is  in  no  sort  to  be 
applied  to  a  main  trunk  line. 
The  short  line  may  be  swept 
off  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
removal  of  it  will  very  slightly  affect 
an^  nortion  of  the  countir,  save  that 
which  it  traversed ;  will  nardly  con- 
cern any  body,  save  the  inhabitants 
and  sucn  other  persons  as  may  have 
invested  their  money  in  it.  The 
traffic  is  nevcf  stopped  or  impeded 
for  an  hour ;  the  transit  alone  is  made 
slower,  and  the  shorter  the  line  the 
less  material  and  delay.  Destroy  a 
main  trunk  line,  and  you,  on  the 
contrary,  smite  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom,  as  though  it 
were  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  The 
relative  importance  in  the  reticulated 
system  between  short  lines  and  long 
main  lines  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  exists  between  the  great  arte- 
ries and  the  smaller  veins  in  the 
human  body. 

But  to  resume  my  more  immediate 
subject,  which,  I  trust,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  the  inverted  course 
pursued  in  Ireland  as  to  the  establish- 
ment and  formation  of  channels  of 
intercommunication.  England,  be- 
fore she  took  to  making  railways, 
had,  by  canals  and  navigable  rivers, 
4000  miles  of  inland  navigation. 
Ireland,  with  infinitely  greater  na- 
tural f)M»litie8,  has  only  400.  Yet 
Ireland  will  forthwith  have  a  re- 
ticulated system  of  railways!  So 
be  it!  And,  undoubtedly,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  as  regards 
the  payment  and  amount  of  interest 
on  the  capital  expended,  they  must 


*  Arego,  moreover,  in  his  admirable  Report,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1838  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  consider  the  plan  for  a  reticulated 
iyslon  of  railivnya  in  France  proposed  by  the  government,  observes:—**  Laws  of 
&&ttce-.aiid  fundamentally  it  is  a  financial  law  we  are  about  to  discuss— -should  be 
«stabUili«d  on  firm  grounds.  Enthusiasm  and  the  freaks  of  Imagination  have,  no 
<ioQbt,  ibeir  bright  side;  but  let  us  be  careful  that  they  seduce  us  not  into  fiscal 
^•units,  from  which  the  most  numerous  classes  of  society,  already  smitten  by 
tttatioo  on  mere  necessaries,  may  have  to  saffer."  There  is  as  much  need  for  the 
csttdon  u  1845  as  in  I838.in  Great  Britain  as  in  France* 
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and  will  do  much  good  in  affording 
employment  to  the  people,  and  intro- 
ducing a  knowledge  of  skilled  labour 
into  the.  country.  And,  perhaps,  in 
this  land  of  anomalies,  railways,  the 
last  result  of  civilisation  in  a  small 
country^  may  lead  back  the  Irish  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  some  of  its 
earlier  and  easier  means  and  bless- 
ings,*— ^if,  indeed,  the  Irish  should 
not  thmk  fit  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  blustering  organ  of 
Young  Ireland,  in  tearing  up  the 
rails  to  make  j^ikes,  nnd  destroying 
tunnels  and  bridges,  in  the  attempt 
to  massacre  the  Saxon  soldiery.  A^, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  will 
have  their  railways;  in  short,  every 
region  and  every  district  will  have 
its  railway.  Early  copies  of  a  mag- 
nificent map,  in  four  targe  sheets,  is 
now  spread  on  the  carpet  before  me : 
it  is  a  "  Eailway  Map  of  EngkMid, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  drawn  from 
the  Trian^ilation  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  the  Survey  of  the  Railway 
Companies,  and  other  information; 
shewuig  the  Lines  of  Railways,  with 
their  Stations,  and  Sections  of  Rail- 
ways, the  Inland  Navigation,  Great 
and  Cross  Roads,  Cities,  Market- 
towns,  and  Villages.  By  James 
Wyld,  Geographer  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  Charing  Cross  East, 
London.**  This  is  the  title  of  a  noble 
piece  of  work.  As  I  look  down  upon 
It,  one  is  amazed  to  see  what  ample 
provision  there  already  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  intercourse  and 
intercommunication.  I  turn  to  a 
smaller  map,  on  which  the  projected 
lines  are  laid  down,  as  well  as  those 
actually  made,  or  in  progress,  and  I 
find  the  reticulated  system  thereon 
laid  down  as  contemplated  for  Great 
Britain,  startling  at  once  in  its  mag- 


nitude and  its  minuteness.  And, 
then,  if  the  propulsion  of  catriages 
on  railways  upon  any  atmospheric 
principle  (I  say  any,  beomse  I  un- 
derstand no  leas  than  ten  new  patents 
have  been  lately  granted)  should  be 
found  to  answer  pnu^ically  and 
eommerdallv,  the  most  mountainous 
regions  will  be  scaled,  and  foreed 
into  communication  with  the  existifi^ 
groups  of  railways.  But,  vast  ai  tlus 
prospect  of  iron  roads  is,  a  still  more 
extensive  vision  opens  before  the 
eyes  of  a  writer'  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  His  no- 
tion is,  that  the  change  now  i»  fm- 
gress  is  that  of  superm^Kkg  stone 
roads  by  iron  roads.    He  says, — 

"  The  first  road  was  a  track ;  Ike 
Seconal  one  made  with  rough  and  herd 
nmfsrinls,  sometimes  paved,  and  more  fre- 
quently thrown  loose  upon  the  ground  ; 
the  tliird  a  macadamised  road  ;  and  the 
numher  of  private  bills  applied  for  be- 
tween 18^9  and  1833  for  roads  of  this 
construction  was  540.  There  are 
27,000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  Great 
Britain  alone;  and  the  public  roads  of 
all  kinds,  including  both  cross  roads  and 
turnpike  roads,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  extend  to  a  length  of  some- 
where about  150,000  miles!  We  hare 
now  to  convert  these  stone  roads,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  into  iron  roads,  as 
speedily  as  may  be  practicable,  and  pos- 
sibly (as  the  disposition  to  travel  in- 
creases with  fticilities  of  travel)  find 
room  for  twice  the  number.  This  is  the 
work  Englishmen  have  set  themselves  to 
do,  and  in  this  generation  or  the  next 
they  will  do  it/' 

Indeed  they  will  not,  my  fine  fel- 
low, either  in  this  generation,  or  the 
next  generation,  or  any  generation 
yet  to  come.  Here  is  a  spedmen  of 
the  wild  fancies  that  in  this  season  of 


*  Count  Lally-Tolendal,  in  his  essay  on  the  life  of  the  murdered  Strafford — mur- 
dered for  his  courage  and  genius— makes  an  observation  about  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  which  is  in  great  part  true,  and  applicable  still  :->'*  La  liberty  politique  n'est 
pour  les  hommes  qu'un  besoin  secondaire  et  relattf.  Le  premier,  Tabsolu  beaoia, 
c'est  la  liberty  personelle,  e'est  la  security  de  son  repos,  de  son  toit,  de  ses  moissons : 
or  depuis  long  temps  les  habitans  de  ITrlande  en  etaieut  privls."  That  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  them  are  still  deprived  of  these  primal  blessings  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  dare  to  speak  tJie  truth.  In  fiiot,  the  history  of 
the  Irish  people,  from  our  first  aoquaintance  with  the  island  to  the  present  hour* 
is  frightful  and  appalling.  It  is  the  history  of  the  only  populace  in  Europe  to 
which  the  practical  benefits  of  civilisation  never  have  descended, —  to  which  a 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  any  thing  like  comfort  never  has  occurred,-*to  whieh  seonrity 
of  life  and  property- have  been  most  rare,  brief,  and  transient  blessings,  to  which, 
in  a  word  (say  what  you  will  of  political,  civil,  snd  religions  liberty),  peraoDal 
freedom  has  never  yet  been  known.  In  this  they  ars  wons  off  thsn  the  cogiMte  Csit 
of  the  Peninsula. 
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nilway  firen^  haunt  the  bnuns  of 
even   derer  and   intelligent  men! 
Why,  it  IB  as  monttrous  as  a  sick 
mans  dream, — the  n^roU  sommmn 
nonoa.    Stone  roads,  £gh  and  bye, 
««Mr  will  be  superseded  so  long  as 
there  are  stones  to  be  found  upon  the 
earth.    Ton  will  have  no  main  trunk 
stone  roads,   it  is  true,— no   roads 
lerviog  the  purposes  ^  arteries  in 
the  mtena  of  circulation  by  which 
tnTeflerB   throughout   the    United 
Kiqgd<Hn  are  oonyered;  but  roads 
liMBi  the  hiuable  pathway  to  the  ad- 
mnhfy  constructed   highway:   av, 
aad  canals,  toa^  you  always  will,  al- 
waja  must,  Itave.    Anin  and  again 
be  it  enforced,  that  the  question  of 
the  mere  conveyance  of  goods  and 
passengers  from  place  to  place  is 
purely   a    financial   question;   and 
when  only  short,  or  comparatiTcly 
aboft,  distances  have  to  be  performed, 
sach  as  may  be  got  oyer  in  an  hour 
or  two,  or  a  few  hours,  or  half  a  day, 
or  a  wbdie  n%ht,  the  cheapest  mode 
of  conTeyanee  for  the  vast  multitude 
of  the  people  always  will  be  the  best, 
sad  that  which  they  will  never  fail 
to  adopt.    Now,  it  is  utterly  and  ab- 
solutely   impossible   that    railroads 
ever  can,  by  any  device  or  ingenuity 
of  maa,  compete  in  chei^mess  of  con- 
▼cyanee  with  rivers,  or  highroads, 
or  even  with  canals.     I  recollect, 
that  when  the  Edinbuigh  and  Glas- 
gow Bailway-bill  passed,  the  live- 
liest apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  the  Forth  and  Clyde  and  Union 
Canals  would  be  ruiiMd.    But  what 
was  the  result?    The  speed  of  the 
fly-boats  was  increased,  and  the  fares 
dnniniBhed;  and  the  traffic,  instead  of 
dwindling  away,  has  become  greater 
than  it  was  baore  the  railway  was 
eoBstmcted.     And  here,  be  it  re- 
membeied,  the  distance  traversed  be- 
tween the  two  termini  will  not  fairly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a 
short  disUnce;   it  took   the  mail 
eoaeh  upwards  of  four  hours  and  a 
half  to  accomjdiidi  it.    We  must  re- 
eoUect,  too,  that  if  the  canal  be  un- 
affected in  its  passenger-traffic,  much 
nore  must  it  necessarily  remain  un- 
iiyorcJ  in  the  traffic  in  goods,  and 
vpedally  heavy  goods.     The   fa- 
Toorite  adage  ofthe  Americans — that 
which  as  a  moral  sentence  is  in- 
Kribed  on  the  dials  of  their  docks, 
•nd  incnlcated  as  the  earliest  and 
most  important    lesson  upon   the 


minds  of  their  children— is,  '^Time 
is  money.**  But  this,  though  true, 
is  not  a  truth  of  universal  applica- 
tion. Ilundreds  in  our  own  country 
— the  frnges  connmere  naios—ihe 
lily-like  gentlemen,  "  who  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,**  so  £ur  fhmi 
convertmg  time  into  money,  spcsid 
largely  in  their  efforts  to  kiU  the  old 
enemy.  When,  however,  the  indi- 
vidual has  remuherative  occupation 
for  the  whole  of  his  time  not  devoted 
to  sleep,  nourishment,  exercise,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary for  the  health  of  body  and 
mind,  then  is  time  money  in  <me 
sense  ofthe  word,  because  it  may  be 
figuratively  said  to  be  convertible 
into  money.  But  then  it  is  money 
of  every  denomination  of  value,  uid 
the  worth  of  this  time  decreases  di- 
rectly as  the  distance  for  the  travers- 
ing of  which  it  is  to  be  expended. 
During  the  parliamentary  session, 
Mr.  Austin's  time,  taking  the  whole 
ofthe  twenty-four  hours,  is  probably 
worth  two  guineas  an  hour,  and  to 
him  very  speedy  transit,  when  he 
may  desire  it,  is  very  valuable ;  but 
the  Irish  peasant,  for  whom  you 
are  provimng  steamroads,  earns 
sixpence,  eightpence,  tenpence,  and, 
at  the  utmost,  one  shilung  a-day. 
Take  the  highest  figure,  and  then  the 
value  of  his  time  will  be  one  half- 
penny an  hour.  Say  he  works 
twelve  hours.  Allow  him  seven 
hours  for  sleep,  and  two  for  takinjg; 
his  meals  and  smoking  his  pipe, — his 
dhudeen,  or  hndy^eule.  He  has  three 
to  spare.  Kow  is  it  not  dear  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  and  ought  not  to 
pay  one  farthing  for  bdng  rapidly 
conveyed  over  any  distance  which 
he  can  aooomplish  m  three  hours  on 
a  cart,  or  botse,  or  on  foot,  or  in  any 
way  so  it  be  without  cost,  or,  at  aU 
events,  with  no  greater  cost  tlum  the 
three-halfi)ence  which  represent  the 
value  of  his  three  hours,  and  consti- 
tute one-eiffhth  of  his  revenue  for 
the  day, — that  surplus  which,  after 
the  necessaries  of  the  day  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  soldier  has  to  spend 
out  of  his  pay,  but  which  Paddy  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  affi^rd  to  lay  out  for 
any  thing  save  an  absolute  vrant,  as  his 
muitaiy  friend  may,  who  is  housed 
and  dad  at  the  public  expense? 
Would  it  not  be  not  alone  foolish  but 
sinful  for  him  to  pay  his  three- 
halfjience  a-mile,  half,  or  his  penny 
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a-niile,  a  third  of  his  day*8  wages,  for 
l)eing  whisked,  in  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, alons  a  line  four  miles  lone — 
for,  exainpk,  like  that  from  London 
to  Blackwall,  when  he  could  walk 
the  distance  in  less  than  an  hour  ?  I 
for  one  think  it  would,  and  I  am 
satisfied  Paddy  agrees  with  me.  But 
Fadd^  is  not  peculiar  in  this  feeling. 
Multitudes  share  with  me  the  aver- 
sion to  travelling  hy  railway  for  a 
short  distance,  if  there  be  any  other 
conveyance  on  land  or  water.  I  hate 
the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  rail- 
ways— something  for  the  ungrateful 
expense  incidental  to  using  them,  and 
a  great  deal  more  for  the  bore  and 
trouble.  Now,  if  you  want  to  go  to 
either  place  from  tne  site  of  Charing 
Cross,  which 

"  Sorronriog  Longshanks  raised 
To  Elioor  his  queen/' 

and  which  stood  upon  what  is  now 
the  Uitima  Thule  (albeit  an  oblite- 
rated island,  even  like  that  yclept 
Thorny,  on  which  the  Abbey  is  built) 
of  the  civilised  west,  and  have,  like 
myself,  to  depend  on  public  convey- 
ances, you  mu/tt  incur  expense  if  you 
mean  to  avail  yourself  of  the  speed  of 
the  railway,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  to  recommend  it;  for  if 
you  walk  to  the  terminus  near  Lon- 
don Bridge,  or  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
and  then  mount  the  railway  (without 
having  to  wait  five  minutes  for  a 
start,  which  is  not  very  probable, 
unless  you  are  curiously  accurate  as 
to  the  times  of  exit  and  laboriously 
punctual),  you  will  not,  after  walk- 
ing again  from  the  other  terminus, 
reach  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  or, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  Love- 

frove*s,  much  sooner  than  you  would 
y  coach,  and  not  half  so  pleasantly 
or  so  wholesomely.  And  it  you  have 
to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
will  not  arrive  at  your  destination 
sooner  at  all.  Not  so  pleasantly  or 
so  wholesomely,  because,  instead  of 
having  vour  eyes  refreshed  with  the 
sight  of  green  fields — a  delight  ever 
new  and  unfiiding,  ever  delicious  to 
'^  the  spirit  reared  amidst  hills  and 
groves,  now  condcnmcd  Ulaborare 
flomilms,  and  to  sojourn  in  a  dingy 
desert  of  brick  and  mortar ; — instead 
of  feeling  the  gentle,  genial  breeze, 

*'  1  o  fnn  your  cbeek  nod  raise  your  Iiair, 
And  breaibe  like  to  a  welcoiiiiD<j/' 


you  are  whirled  in  an  atmosphere 
fetid  with  smoke,  on  either  raihray, 
through  regions  pestilential  and 
squalid  as  those  of  King  Aidonetia,  at 
wnich  the  gods  themselves  stand 
aghast, — 

and  placed,  moreover,  in  no  incon- 
siderable danger  to  boot  on  one,  in- 
asmuch as  if  by  any  accident  the 
locomotive  should  get  off  the  nils 
(an  occurrence  not  uncommon  on 
lines  where  they  really  do  **go  ike 
jHice^\  it  has  only  some  four  feet  to 
pass  before  it  would  come  into  col- 
lision with  a  fnul  parapet,  and  so 
carry  the  train  down  a  perpendicular 
descent  per  solium  of  thirty  feet,  or 
right  through  the  tiled  roof  of  one 
of  the  miserable  and  debauchod-look- 
ing  houses  along^de  of  which  it  runs. 
And  then,  as  I  said,  there  is  the  ex- 
pense to  boot  You  must  take  a  cab 
to  the  terminus,  and  suffer  the  an- 
noyance besides  of  transferring  your- 
self from  one  vehicle  to  another, 
which,  if  you  be  a  traveller,  wiUi 
luggage  and  ladies,  is  extreme.  For 
instance,  after  your  voyage  over  a 
particularly  rough  bit  of  sea,  you 
arrive  at  the  pier  of  Kingstown  Har- 
bour, with  Mrs.  Oliver  Yorke  and 
the  three  Misses  Yorke,  all  of  whom 
are  half  dead  from  sea-sickness ;  up 
drives  a  sort  of  omnibus  to  the  side 
of  the  packet-boat.  **  Yorkb,  you  're 
wanted !  See  the  four  portmanteaus, 
the  carpet-bags,  tlie  oonnet-boxes, 
and  the  thirteen  parcels  safely  put 
into  the  vehicle!  You  arc  con- 
veyed to  the  Kingstown  terminus. 
•*  Holla,  YoBKE,  you  're  wanted !  Sec 
the  luggage  safely  stowed  away  in 
the  tramr  Well,  you're  whisked 
along  in  ten  minutes  to  the  terminus 
in  Dublin.  Again,  ^*  Yorke,  you're 
wanted  I "  See  the  luggage  safe  out. 
But  that's  not  all;  you  have  still 
got  to  make  your  way  to  the  boteL 
**  Yorke,  you're  wanted ! "  See  the 
l^S^g^c  put  with  your  family  in  and 
on  a  couple  of  covered  cars;  and, 
lastly,  see  them  safe  out  a^in  at  the 
place  of  your  final  destination.  Thus, 
within  a  distance  of  six  miles,  you 
have  to  superintend  four  removals  of 
your  lugffagje,  and  to  count  it  over 
and  watch  it  ei^ht  times;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  railway  fare,  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  supplemental  use  of  a 
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Tebide  at  both  termini.  Now,  I  ask 
▼on,  would  it  not  be  more  comforta- 
ole  to  perforin  the  whole  journey  in 
a  eoal-cart?  Yet  this  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Rail  way  is,  from  its  pecu- 
liar position  and  resources,  an  ex- 
eeptional  one  amongst  short  railways, 
and  commands  a  considerable  tranic 
in  passengers,  being,  as  it  is,  extremely 
oonrenient  for  Dublin  people,  who 
want  to  run  down  and  dme,  or  bathe, 
or  go  oot  in  a  yacht,  and  so  forth ; 
and  also  for  holyday  folk,  who  want 
to  be  shied  into  the  country  with  all 
possible  rapidity :  but  I  do  maintain 
that  a  hignroad  and  a  stage-coach 
ought  to  be  and  would  be  preferred 
by  the  bond'fide  traveller,  inasmuch 
as  the  q^eed  is  no  conunensurate 
eompensation  for  the  inconvenience, 
the  worry  of  mind,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  temper.  In  one  word,  no 
short  railway  ever  will  supersede  the 
more  economical  river,  camdjor  high- 
road, unless  it  be  in  some  very  pecu- 
liar ease;  as,  for  example,  when  a 
mine  lies  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  port  of  shipment  for  the  produce 
at  tbe  other.  Saving  only  m  these 
exceptional  cases,  co&y  steamroads 
are  not  wanted,  and  ^nll  not  pay. 
Look  at  the  signal  case  of  the  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway.  Brunswick 
Wharf  and  the  shipping  are  at  one 
end  of  the  four  miles,  the  metropolis 
of  the  vast  and  mi^ty  British  empire 
at  the  other.  This  railroad  cost 
1,077,802^  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?  For  a  considerable  time  it  was 
actually  a  losing  concern.  Lately  it 
has  beoomeprosperous.  But  to  what 
extent?  The  last  number  of  the 
Wetlmimster  Review  informs  us,  ^*  It 
hss  now  declared  two  dividends,  one 
of  3«.  and  one  of2s^  upon  25L  shares, 
amounting  to  li  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  paid  up,  which  has  been 
16/.  134. 4d.  upon  each  share."  This 
is  no  veiy  satisfoetorv  return  for  the 
capital  invested.  And,  having  touched 
upMi  the  subject,  I  will  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  con- 
viction that,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 
years  from  the  present  period,  when 
a  large  number  of  new  railroads  shall 
have  been  made,  no  lines  (always 
excepting  some  whose  position  and 
resources  are  very  peculiar) — no  lines 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  saving 
only  direct  main  trunk  lines,  will 
pay  a  dividend  of  more  than  four  or 
four  and  a  half  per  cent. 


After  this  little  disression,  I  turn 
back  to  demonstrate  me  absurdity  of 
the  notion  that  common  roads  ever 
can  or  ever  will  be  superseded  by 
steamroads,  except,  indeed,  as  main 
trunk  lines,  carrying  goods  and  pas- 
sengers for  long  distances.  High- 
roads, and  byroads,  and  pathways* 
will  always  converge .  from  the  ad- 
joining districts  on  either  side  to 
those  points  at  which  railways  are 
traversihle.  Again,  common  roads 
ever  will  be  the  feeders  of  railways 
at  those  points  where  the  railways 
are  accessible.  And  these  must,  for 
every  reason  of  economy  and  speed, 
be  comparatively  few  and  far  be- 
tween. We  cannot  afford  to  build 
stations  with  the  same  liberalitv  we 
erect  milestones ;  and,  above  all,  we 
cannot,  if  we  propose  "•  to  go  ahead** 
at  all  in  a  befitting  manner,  contem- 
plate the  notion  of  stopping  at  them 
frequently  and  constantly.  And  the 
fewer  the  stations  or  places  at  which 
the  railroad  is  accessible  or  traversi- 
hle, the  longer  and  more  numerous 
must  be  the  roads  and  ways  to  esta- 
blish or  keep  up  the  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  regions  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  railway. 
In  fact,  sound  theory  and  experience 
concur  to  shew  that  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  in  a  given  district  does 
not  diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increases  the  number  of  common 
roads  for  comparatively  short  dis- 
tances; and,  moreover,  instead  of 
taking  away  from  the  amount  of 
their  traffic  in  ^oods  and  passengers 
on  such  roads,  it  adds  to  them  con- 
siderably. A  notable  instance  of  this 
may  be  cited  from  Weale*s  Emani' 
pies  of  Railway  Makitig,  in  the  case 
of  the  district  through  which  the 
line  from  Brussels  to  Mechlin  passes. 
The  traffic  in  merchandise  between 
the  two  towns  became  extremely 
large,  and  continued  to  increase  pro- 
gressively, t'  Yet,**  adds  our  author, 
"  in  the  face  of  this  extraordinary 
traffic,  that  on  the  common  roads  has 
progressively  increased.**  And  this 
he  proves  by  reference  to  the  produce 
of  the  turnpike  tolls  (phages  des 
barrihres)  each  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway.  I  think  I  have  now 
said  enough  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  statement  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  that  the  work  Eng- 
lishmen have  set  themselves  to  do,  is 
to  convert  stone  roads  into  railroads 
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M  ipeedily  «•  mi^  be  paciio^e, 
and  that,  in  this  ^eoeration  or  the 
next,  they  will  do  it. 

Railroads,  by  their  speed  of  tran- 
sit, will  effect  great  manrds,  and 
eanse  wonderful  revcdutions,  too* 
nXf  social,  and  jpolitico-economie ; 
Imt  the^  never  will  eanse  ns  to  dis- 
paue  with  all  or  any  of  the  othor 
modes  of  conveyance  now  in  use,  nor 
will  they  be  foreed  into  construction 
with  the  rapiditv,  and  in  the  num- 
ber with  which  Spackman*s  list 
threatened  us.  Of  the  real  position 
and  prospects  of  railways,  and  inter- 
commuiucatbn  by  them,  I  propose 
to  say  something  nereafter.  Mean- 
time, let  me  obeerve,  that,  as  I  pre- 
dicted last  month,  multitudes  of  pro- 
jects have  disappeared.  Of  these, 
some  perished  of  inanition,  some  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  some  of 
exiuHistion.  Some  lost  their  separate 
locality  and  name  by  amalgamation  ; 
many  were  too  late  with  their  plans 
and  seotions ;  some  from  lack  of 
coin  to  pay  engineera  and  surveyors, 
others  who,  as  theyall^;e,  paid  these 
functkmaries  most  lavishly,  fr<Hn  the 
falsehood  and  treachery  (as  they 
state)  of  the  aforesaid  engineers  and 
surveyors  who  sold  them  to  their 
rivals.  Very  many  of  the  later 
schemes  were  brought  to  a  dead 
stand-still,  ftom  the  dreurastanee  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four  of  those 
who  had  applied  for  shares  bdng 
found  just,  or  silly  enough,  to  pay 
their  deposits.  I  Know  one  case  in 
which  only  6(M.  altogether  were  ]^d 
in  the  way  of  deposit,  on  a  project 
that  was  to  have  cost  700fiQOi. 
Lastly,  the  promoters  of  a  good  many 
band  fiie  projects  have  relegated 
them  until  the  next,  or  some  sue- 
eeeding  session  of  paiiiament;  and 
the  contrivers  of  a  mtdtitude  of  plau- 
sible schemes,  whose  real  object  was 
to  rob  tiie  public,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  put  them  off  (alas!  the 
while,  for  all  concerned,  directly  or 


indirectly)  to  the  Greek  Kaknds— 
the  to-morrow -come -never  of  the 
anci^its. 

"  Oh  t  Buuiy  a  stag  late  blithe  and  bimve. 
Forlorn  '  mounts  the  ocoan  wave ;'  * 
And  many  '  a  letter'  has  been  tora,t 
And  coantleis  scrip  to  trunks  been  borne ; 
And  many  an  antlered  head  lies  low,} 
Which  whilom  made  a  gorgeous  show ! 
And  many  a  fast  coach  now  'crawls' 

slow! 
And  many  a  gent  doth  limping  go. 
Who,  rBthleaa,  erst,  sprang  on  his  fvey, 
A  proad  Gent,  One,  Btcetenu'* 

In  tiie  last-mentioned  cases  the  ia- 
dividualky  which  few  wonld  be  dis- 
posed to  envjT,  remams  in  the  i«eog- 
nised  possession  of  these  foUed  and 
rapacious  gents,  one,  &C.,  so  does  the 
identity  miich  metaphyncally  (iwfe 
John  Locke,  ^ntleman,  in  hcei)  con- 
sists in  consaousness,  but  which,  in 
canying  out  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  is  practically  reduced  by  the 
sheriff's  respectable  representatives 
to  certain  pecuh'arities  of  oonnte- 
nanoe,  and  of  habiliments.  Bat  as 
to  the  Etceteras,  which  mainly  oon- 
stitute  the  attorney,  they  are  all, 
except  the  liabilities,  pretty  nearly 
gone.  For  myself,  I  do  not  in  tlie 
teast  pi^  them.  I  dislike  eqndly 
fools  ana  knaves,  but  I  hate  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  representatives 
of  a  cross  between  bom.  If  these 
vermin  are  forced  to  vanish  from 
society  with  their  baffled  projects, 
it  will  be  a  great  purification,  and  a 

Ct  blessing  for  straigfatfoiward  and 
»t  men.  A  large  number  of 
them,  at  all  events,  have  been  sorely 
mauled,  maimed,  and  cri|^led  by 
the  blowing  up  of  thdr  rascally 
schemes ;  and  the  collapse  of  the 
once  tenrific  list  has  been  coax* 
quently  most  sstisfaetory.  At  the 
worst,  though  the  thing  really  never 
was  one-hundredth  put  as  bad  as  it 
was  represented  to  be  by  the  alarm- 
ists, there  was  no  reason  for  the  sor- 


'  Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean  wave,  banish'd  forlorn, 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  V 

Campbell's  LoehM. 


'  And  many  a  banner  shall  be  torn, 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne ; 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 
Ere  Scotland's  king  shall  pass  the  Trent." 

Scott's  Marmicn, 

Kirr«  wa^  ;^«^;if /'..PAY.  X. 
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dM  firif^i  tliftt  was  diiplavied.     I  multitodes  <^  projeeli  tiiat  do,  in" 

fa»Tebef(neBieacarioiu**h]rtoi7of  deed,  venture  to  come  before  it,  but 

panics,"  published  in  the  Idoerpooi  whose  surreys  were  made, — 

mfoMnud,    In  this  I  find  a  fact  oi  im-  „  «  .  ,,  ^  .».„««.i:««  ««^r.iw»,«,»-  .»;•«». 
partance  set  forth,  which  isenhanced         ^^  the  strugghng  moonbeam  .  mwty 

by  the  consideration  that  Liverpool,         ^„^|  ^  lintem  dimly  burnin*'." 
ever  since  it  rose  to  commercial  emi-  '* 

nenee,  has  been  notoriously  one  of         The  work,   however,    under  all 

the  most   gambling  places  in  the  ciicumstanoes,  will  be  heavy  enough 

w«rid.  to  be  onerous  and  irksome;   and 

Hie  writer  says, —  I  fear  much  of  it  will  be  done  in 

-  If  we  take  the  liYerpool  list,  pub.  an  unwillingMid  distracted  spirit, 

tidied    by    HaU    and    Co.,    we   find  and  m  a  superficial,  slap-dash,  lazy 

tbet  et  no  time  has  the  number  of  rail*  manner.  Vast  and  migh^,  however, 

my  compeniea  in  operation,  malcing  or  are  the  questions  this  parliament  will 

pnyeeted,  whooe  sbasee  were  saleable  ia  have  to  try  and  determine,  unless 

tiui»  the  largeit  and  wildest  market  in  that   extr^nely   improbable    event 

the  kingdom,  for  these  securities  nam*  should  take  place — a  summary  and 

b«Kd  «09,  divided  thus :—  desperate  dissolution.    In  k«islating 

RsUwaya  m  o|)ention 34  ^^^^  ^^  proiecto  which  wifi  other- 

Wew  nulK^Ts  m  P^J^^."  •  •  •      »  wise  assurwlly  come  before  the  two 

Decision  defe.?ed  on  5  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  luquines 

Have  been  before  parliament  . .    14  which  m  every  case  have  to  be  satis- 
New  railways  for  next  session . .  109  fied,  the  momentous  question  touch- 
Total ^t09  ing  the  proposed  direct  railways  will 

Making  every  allowanoelbr  accidental  have  to  be  determined.    The  ques- 

omissioas,  it  is  very  erideot  that  buying  tion,  too,  between   the  broad  and 

and  selling,  specutaUoa  and  gambling,  luurrowgauge  will  have  to  be  decided, 

have  bMn  confined  to  little  more  than  And  acadents  upon  railways,  chiefly 

200  lines,  34  of  which  were  m  operation ;  f  j^m  collisions,  have  been  during  the 
mni  that,  however   many  prospectuses  ^.  ^  numerous,  and  SO  fear- 

may  hare  been  issued,  the  real  risk  con-  vT  /^.  \.  ,  .,,  *^  .1  ^  j.,*„  ^p  ^«« 

»ats  in  the  loss  Uial  may  be  sustained  on  ^^  ♦'^f /^  "^^  ^  Jj^  ^"^y  ^^  P*^" 

that  number."  liament  to  see  whether  some  means 

cannot  be  devised  for  more  effectually 

This  c^culatioD,  oi'  course,  does  providin^for  the  safety  of  travellers. 
not  ineliide  the  stegs  of  Capd  Court,  Lastly,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
and  the  other  ofiboouriB{;s  of  society,  committees  to  consider  whether  it 
who  gambled  in  letters,  m  imaginary  would  not  be  advisable,  with  such  a 
ahaies,  and  oooasionally  in  shares  multiplicity  ofcostly  projects  brought 
themselves,  but  oat  of  the  money  mar-  forth,  strongly  to  encourage  in  all 
ket;  snd  it  is  not  oeoesaary,  for  their  branches  and  diort  lines,  the  most 
gains  and  lones  are  really  of  no  more  economical  form  of  construction.  In 
public  importance  than  if  they  took  the  old  lines  vast  expenses  were  in- 
plaee  in  a  silver  or  copper  hell,  curred  for  the  sake  of  peculiarlv 
We  nay  conclude,  accordingly,  that  good  gradients,  to  avoid  curves,  witn 
the  pressure  though  great  next  ses-  a  radius  less  than  a  prescribed  length ; 
sioa  upon  oommilteea,  with  respeot  and  that,  as  exj^nence  has  shewn, 
to  new  railway  -  bills,  will  not  be  very  unnecessarily  long,  to  escape 
oyenHiel  ling ;  and  the  events  of  the  the  necessitv  of  crossing  turnpike- 
last  lew  days  wiU  tend  to  reduce  it.  roads  on  a  level,  and  so  on.  Then 
For  the  uneerUinty  with  r^^aid  to  bridges,  and  viaducts,  and  all  works  of 
the  i»ooiotion  of  railway  bills  in  art  were,  at  least,  three  times  as  costlv 
the  next  session  is  fearfully  increased,  as  they  need  have  been ;  and  tunnels 
No  wise  man,  in  fact,  will  continue  were  made  wantonly,  it  would  seem, 
to  spend  money  in  preparing  a  bill  where  none  were  required.  J^ook  at 
for  parliament,  which  he  has  not  the  Box  tunnel,  which  is  as  much  a 
gjood  reason  to  presume  is  in  a  posi-  monument  of  folly  as  it  is  of  tri- 
tioo  to  be  brought  forward  this  ses-  umphant  art.  A  Uidy  assured  Dr. 
mm  amongBt  the  foremost,  after  the  Johnson  that  a  sonata  just  inflicted 
mnuoMCf.  The  Standing  Orders  on  him  by  her  daughter  was  very 
Committee,   too,   ^viU    Jughernaut  dillicttlt.    '*!  wish  to  God,  madam," 
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quoth  the  Doctor,  *'  that  it  was  im- 
possible!" Every  body  admits  the 
Box  tumiel  was  very  difficult — ^no- 
body ever  passed  through  it  that  did 
not  wish  it  had  been  impossible.  Yet 
all  need  for  it  might  have  been  es- 
caped by  making  the  line  sweep 
three  or  four  mfles  round  on  the 
lower  ground.  Then  again,  the  whole 
of  the  costly  works  on  the  line  from 
Bristol  to  iBridgewater,  throughout 
the  long  round-about  course  on  which 
"  a  goat  would  break  his  neck  sooner 
than  his  fast,"  are  monstrous  absurd- 
ities. The  line  itself  is  an  absurdity. 
Extensive  utility,  economical  execu- 
tion, immediate  returns— these  are 
the  great  desiderata  of  American  en- 
gineering. 

So  says  Mr.  Weale  in  his  useful 
and  excellent  work,  Eruamples  of 
BaUway  Making.  And  such,  say  1, 
ou^ht  also  to  be  the  desiderata  of  the 
British  engineer.  One  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  economy  Mr.  Weale  con- 
siders would  be  to  substitute  wooden 
bridges  for  stone  bridges  (the  cost 
being  only  one-third)  ;  and  again, 
in  crossing  valleys  or  marshy  ground, 
to  substitute  wooden  bridges  for  em- 
bankments, or  viaducts  of  stone. 
For  example,  say, — 

<'  The  timber  bridge  cosU  1000/.,  lasU 
twenty  years,  and  requires  an  occasional 
coat  of  paint :  the  stone  would  cost  3000/. 
Suppose  this  sum  of  3000/.  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor,  and  he  prefers  the  tim* 
ber  bridge  at  1000/.,  placing  the  remain- 
ing sum  of  2000/.  in  the  funds.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years  he  finds  that  the 
accumulated  interest  has  not  only  doubled 
his  capital  of  SOOO/.  and  made  it  4000/., 
but  has  also  paid  for  the  painting  and 
slight  repairs  of  his  bridge  ;  and  with  his 
4000/.  he  may  now  build,  if  requisite,  a 
new  timber  bridge  at  an  expense  of 
lOOO/.,  and  replace  untouched  the  whole 
of  his  originni  capital.  In  like  manner 
it  will  follow  that  a  timber  bridge  costing 
only  half  of  a  stoue  one,  and  lasting 
twenty  years,  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  a  stone  bridge  lasting  for  ever,  be- 
cause the  other  half  of  the  capital  thus 
saved  would,  iu  twenty  years,  more  than 
double  itself,  or  reprolluce  the  whole 
sum  of  the  original  investment."  * 

Again  it  is  observed : — 

'*  The  timber  bridges  of  America  are 


celebrated  for  their  magnitude  and 
strength.  By  their  means  the  railways 
of  America  have  spread  widely  and  ex- 
tended  rapidly.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
by  tho  greater  introduction  of  the  same 
material  at  home,  the  benefits  of  railway 
intercourse  may  receive  a  much  wider  ex- 
tension than  under  the  present  system 
we  can  venture  to  hope." 

This  surely  is  worth  consideration 
at  a  time  when  so  much  money  will 
be  needed  for  the  constmction  of 
railways,  for  the  fortification  of  our 
ports,  for  harbours  of  refuge,  andother 
great  works.  Committed  however, 
will  be  greatly  pressed  for  time,  when 
they  get  their  groups  from  A  to  X 
before  them,  and  infinitely  have  in- 
creased their  work  by  a  regulation 
that  prevailed  last  session.  A  bill, 
we  will  say,  for  a  main  line  and  eight 
branches  was  brought  in ;  if  any  one 
branch  was  defeated  or  thrown  out, 
the  whole  project  was  lost.  Well, 
what  is  the  consequence?  Why, 
that  this  session  the  solicitor  to  such 
a  project  would  bring  in  eight  sepa- 
rate bills. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  commit- 
tees will  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination,  if  they  had  the  ability, 
to  inquire  into  a  principle  which  does 
not  come  absolutely  and  inevitably 
before  them;  but  there  has  been 
talk  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
smooth  the  way  on  certain  paths  for 
the  committees ;  and  if  such  there 
should  be,  I  thmk  its  attention  might 
be  wisely  and  worthily  directed  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  on  all  lines 
the  cost  of  earth- work  and  works  of 
art  might  not  be  materially  reduced ; 
and  upon  lines  where  the  traffic  did 
not  happen  to  be  large  and  heavy, 
reduced  bv  one-half,  or  perhaps  nearly 
by  two-thirds.  The  great  element 
of  expense  in  the  construction  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
the  potential  cause  of  the  enormous 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  above  the 
estimate,  was  the  miscalculation  in 
respect  of  the  expense  of  the  earth- 
work. Indeed,  upon  well-  nigh  every 
line  the  cost  of  the  earth-work  has 
been  much  greater  than  it  need  have 
been  ;  and  so  likewise  has  been,  and, 
to  a  lamentable  extent,  the  exnense 
of  the  masonry,  and  of  the  works  of 


*  Ensamples  of  Railway  Making,  which,  although  not  of  English  Practice,  are 
submitted  with  Practical  Illustrations  to  the  Civil  Engineer  and  the  British  and  Irish 
Public.    London,  1843.    John  Weale,  39  High  Holborn. 
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art  genenlly.  The  average  coai  per 
mite'  of  the  railways  executed  ia 
Gceat  Britain  and  Irehmd  may  he 
taken  at  about  20,000^. ;  oftbefid- 
gian,  15,00C/L ;  and  of  the  Prussian, 
9000/;  these  last,  however,  being 
goieraUv  hud  with  only  a  single 
tnck.  l^ow,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
total  aggregate  cost  of  the  American 
railwmys  was  estimated  in  1839  at 
40007.  a  mite,  including  all  buildixigs 
and  iq>panila8.  The  hue  from  Utica 
to  Syracuse  (of  the  grand,  simple,  and 
f^wiomic  works  of  art  on  which  a 
moat  int^esting  aeoount  is  given  in 
Mr«  Weate*8  book  already  cited),  has 
been  eonatructed  and  appointed  at 
an  average  cost  of  30007.  a  mile.* 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  if  a*  cheap 
and  wise  mode  of  construction  were 
adopted,  single  lines  in  Ireland  (which, 
except  on  one  or  two  main  lines,  would 
for  many  years  to  come  be  sufficient 
for  the  traffic),  and  single  lines  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
ay,  and  of  England,  should  not  becon« 
stmcted  and  appointed  for  a  sum  not 
exeeedii^  50007.  a  mile.  Experience, 
even  in  our  own  countr}',  has  shewn 
how  much  cheaper  wooden  bridges 
are  than  Inridges  of  stone,  and  how 
admirably  they  supply  the  place  of 
the  latter. 

Again,  timber  viaducts  raised  upon 
piles  in  marshy  or  bogr^  land,  may 
be  used  with  perfect  effidency  and 
great  economy;  and  still  more  in 
planning  short  bnt  deep  and  abrupt 
valtejra.  Here  the  land  below  mignt 
oontinne  to  be  tilled  or  srazed  upon, 
or,  if  it  were  felt  desirable  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  the  wcxMlen 
viadnei  would  continue  to  do   its 


work,  an  embankment  might  be 
gradually  and  cheajdy  made  by  the 
use  of  ^'  spoil,**  and  other  materials 
conveyed  by  spare  engines,  and  so 
prepared  ultimately  to  take  the  place 
of  tne  timber  structure.  Mr.  Weale 
observes, — 

"  It  will  often  happen,  especially  in 
rug^d  and  mountainons  distncts,  that  u 
favourable  line  mast  be  sacrificed  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  crossingr 
the  lateral  valleys;  or  that  miles  of 
deep  cutting  are  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  a  deep  valley  at  such  a 
level  as  will  render  the  construction  of  a 
viaduct  practicable  at  a  moderate  expense, 
llie  small  cost  of  timber  constructions  as 
compared  with  those  of  stone,  and  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  viaducts 
on  the  American  system  can  be  carried 
across  the  steepest  ravines,  in  situations 
where  tlie  cost  of  stone  bridges  would 
totallv  preclude  their  construction,  offer 
a  ready  means  for  avoiding  in  future  lines 
the  enormous  outlay  which  has  attended 
the  execution  of  the  earth-works  on  the 
majority  of  the  English  railways.**  t 

These  matters,  I  submit,  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration  by  a  com- 
mission (if  one  be  appointed) ;  and 
if  not,  by  the  government,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  that  which  is  of  the 
most  essential  importance,  nationid 
and  local,  public  and  private,  namely, 
the  cost  of  transport  on  a  railway 
does  (in  the  words  of  Navier)  mainly 
'*  depend  upon  two  principal  points. 
Thefirit  ofiheie  is  the  expense  of  con* 
structittg  ihe  raUtoay^  and  Ote  second 
is  the  expense  of  conveying  the  goodf 
on  the  raUway  when  it  is  constructed,**  I 

Now  the  expense  of  the  railway  is 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  mer- 


*  litis  is,  for  the  most  part  of  the  way,  a  single  line. 

f  In  184S  Professor  VignoUes,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  estimated  the  cost  of 
brick  or  stone  visdocts,  averaging  about  100  feet  in  height,  to  be  from  60/.  to  70^ 
per  yard  forward,  or  about  33s.  per  foot  in  height ;  and  stated  the  cost  of  those  formed 
of  linber  arches  oo  stone  piers,  constructed  by  him  on  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
and  other  railways,  which  avenged  Arom  70  to  ISO  feet  io  height,  to  have  been  from 
351,  to  80L  per  yard  forwaid ;  the  fint-named  price  being  the  minimum  and  the  latter 
the  naximom  cost,  which  is  equal  to  an  average  of  about  1  li.  per  yard  forward,  per 
foot  in  height.  Now  viaducts  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  trussed  beam,  and  in 
which  the  pie»  have  no  thrust  to  sustain,  cost  mucn  less  than  those  formed  of  arches, 
and  the  former  could  and  have  been  executed  as  cheaply  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America, 
the  cheapness  of  timber  in  America  being  coonterbuanced  by  the  high  price  of  labour. 
Sir  John  Macneill  has  constructed  several  of  these  timber  viaducts  on  his  Hoes  in 
Scotland ;  and  so  has  Mr.  Vignolles  in  the  north  of  England. 

i  On  the  Means  of  Comparing  the  Respective  Advantages  of  Different  Lines  of 
RailwaT,  and  on  the  Use  of  Locomotive  Engines.  Translated  from  tlie  French  of 
M.  Navier,  Ing^nieur  en  Chef  de  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  Paris.  By  John  Macneill 
(now  Sir  John  Macneill,  LI^D.,  F.R.S.),  C.E.,  M.H.I.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    London, 
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ciuuidue  or  of  passengers  that  will 
pass  over  it ;  and  this,  consequently, 
tlie  ewneer  and  managing  body 
have  altogether  in  their  own  hands. 
The  expense  of  transport,  on  the 
contrary  (the  road  once  made),  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  men^han- 
oise  ana  of  passengers ;  "  that  is  to 
say,"  quoth  Navier,  '*  of  the  tonnage ; 
tJl  other  thinp^s  heme  equal,  the  ex- 
pense will  evidently  De  pn^K>rtioual 
to  the  tonnaffe.** 

"As  to  we  secondanr  expenses, 
sueh  as  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  and 
management,  it  may  be  sud  they  are 
partly  in  proportion  to  the  expense 
of  the  construction,  and  pardy  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage.** 

"  We  majr,  therefore,  admit,  with- 
out &lling  into  any  serious  error, 
that  the  annual  cost  of  transport  on 
a  railway  ii  in  all  cases  formed  of 
two  parts, •**'/A0  one  propurUonaL  to 
the  expense  of  the  conetruction  of  the 
way^  and  the  other  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage' 

From  this  the  vital  importance  of 
the  primary  cost  of  construction  to 
the  prospenty  and  utility  of  a  line  is 
clear,  and  the  advantage  of  reducing 
it  as  mudi  as  in  sound  practical  wis- 
dom it  can  be  reduced,  apparent.  I 
now  pass  on,  however,  to  the  other 
questions  with  which  parliament  and 
its  committees  must  occupy  them- 
selves next  session. 

The  question  of  the  gauges  lies, 
really,  in  a  narrow  compass.  One 
might  determine  it  perhaps  not  im- 
poperly  by  saying,  the  broad  gauge 
IS  the  better  of  the  two  for  the  public, 
the  narrow  is  the  better  for  those 
companies  who  have  laid  it  down. 
For  the  present  I  turn  to  that  which 
is  the  most  transcendantlv  important 
question  regarding  the  railway  system 
in  EngUnd,  and  mdeed  all  over  the 
wcNrld,  that  has  yet  been  raised,  and 
one,  for  commercial  and  other  rea- 
sons, exceedingly  difficult  of  solution ; 
but  which  indisputably  will  be  raised 
next  session,  ana  mfut  be  determined. 
It  will  be  raised  by  the  schemes  pro- 
moted for  direct  lines  of  railway  as 
the  main  trunk  lines  of  the  reticu- 
lated system  of  the  country.  There 
were  thirty-two  such  projects,  and  I 
know  not  how  many,  but  certainly  a 
very  large  majority  of  them,  are  in 


a  condition  to  go  before  pariiamfat, 
and  will  do  it.  But  if  theic  were  no 
more  than  three,  such  as  the  Diieet 
Western,  the  Direct  Northop,  and 
the  Direct  Manchester,  standing  so 
decSdedly  in  opposition  to  the  old 
companies  and  their  constructed  lines 
as  tney  do,  parliament  would  be 
eompeued  to  pronounce  a  decision  ia- 
volving  a  great  principle,  and  vir* 
tually  decltfing  whether  hencefoKh 
the  superior  ckims  of  the  new  lines 
or  the  vested  interests  of  the  old 
were  to  be  preferred;  or,  in  oilier 
words,  whetner  in  the  reCicnkted 
system  of  railways  for  Great  Britain 
tne  main  trunk  lines  are  to  be  direct 
or  devious.  This  » indeed  a  question 
aftecting  mighty  interests,  and  ap- 
pealing to  delicate  sympathies  and 
lofty  considerations.  MiHioiis  of 
money  have  be«i  expended, —  roads 
that  are  miracles  of  art  have  been 
constructed — roads  which  in  their 
new  and  nice  devices,  and  m  the 
subtle  science  of  their  structure  and 
arrangements,  transcend,  as  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity,  and  hu- 
man will,  and  human  power,  the  gi- 
gantic, the  sternly  majestic,  works  of 
the  Roman — roads  that  are  the  sym- 
bols oftlie  genius,  the  feelings,  the 
passions,  the  nopes,  the  aspirations  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  our  cathe- 
drals were  of  the  fourteenth — roads 
that  are  the  visible  and  substantial 
exposition  to  future  times  of  the  idea* 
of  an  Age,  and  that  a  grand  and  vic- 
torious Ase,  in  the  earth's  history. 

There  has  been,  in  the  promotion, 
and  constniction,  and  management  of 
these  works,  gref^  and  not  unfre- 
quently  generous,  enterprise,  and 
high  and  pure  enthusiasm ;  Uie  for- 
tunes of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  very  means  of  ex- 
istence of  many,  are  dependent  upon 
the  continued  prospenty  of  these  un- 
dertakings. It  IB,  no  donbt,  iament- 
Me  that  this  prosperity  should  be 
compromised,— these  means  of  ex- 
istence emperilled, —  these  fortunes 
placed  in  present  jeopardy,  and 
threatened  with  imminent  decay.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  the  full  flow 
of  the  vital  current  of  traffic  may  be- 
fore long  be  withdravm  from  these 
grand  exemplifications  of  persevering 
and  sucoessful  enterprise.     But,  as 


*  Desr  young  reader,  if  you  do  not  happen  (o  know  tlie  real  meaning  of  "  idea/' 
you  will  find  it  lucidly  explained  in  Coleridge's  Treatise  on  Method, 
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the  notto  of  Lotd  John  Eundl  nld 
of  old,  while  k  eurioudy  enunciates 
the  Act  <if  hk  present  pontbn,  ""Che 
mrdj    Mordr      The    ever-changing 
sea,  erer  destroying  and  ever  cre- 
ating, rejoiced  at  the  appearance  of 
PoseidQa,  and  rippled  u  sparkling 
gladnesB  whilst   contemplaong   his 
onwardeoarse, — the  solid  earth  shook 
hcncnffa  hia  tread.    So  it  is  with  im* 
|W'i»t€Mrnf   home  boqyant  on   the 
wawB  «f  tune,,  and  directing  its  irre« 
iisrihle  and  devastatins  nuunh  over 
thoR  things  which  a  little  ago  we 
vain  mortals  regarded  as  fixed  and 
settled.    Ho^  mtki,  ens  M.  All  is 
io  m  circle.    Infinite  inioiy  to  private 
inSeveats  was  inflicted  hy  the  revoln- 
tion  in  the  mode  of  intercourse  and 
intaeoinmnnicatiDn  caused   by  the 
•^■^^■■^g  railways ;  and  if  it  should  be 
their  mke  to  suffer  in  their  turn  by 
the  iatiodnction  of  a  sound  and  po- 
tential modifieation  of  the  system  on 
which  tbey  have  been  laid  down, 
why,  it  is  only  one  of  those  events 
*wi^di  has  been  and  must  be**  in 
this   world   of  ours,  where   every 
thing  physical  and  moral  is  in  a 
state  oieonatant  transition.   The  ab- 
stract question   in  this  instance  is 
flimple  and  easy  enough,  but  -  cer- 
tainly the  vast  and  mamfcld  interests 
invalred  and  considerations  evoked 
make  the  determinate  enunciation  of 
its  solution  pitiful  and  embarrassing 
in  the  extiene.    It  cannot  be  oon- 
eealed    for  one   moment  from  the 
miod    of  the    calm, 
thinker,   that  in   the 
eonteat  the  direct  lines 
eonrse,  direct  lines   discreetly  and 
wiselv  pmected  as  main  trunk  lines, 
and  1  ^eak  not  at  all  of  secondary 
lines,  branches,  short  lines,  and  so 
foth,  which  are  governed  altogether 
far  the  conditions  of  different  laws)—* 
tne  £rect  lines,  as  I  say,  such  as  I 
understmd  them  to  be,  start  with 
vast  advantages  over  their  devious 
rivals,  whether   standing   forth   as 
eoopeling  lines  projected  and  pro^ 
niotod,oras  lines  actually construeted. 
Over  the  latter  they  have  clearly 
Uie  power  of  being  able  to  surpass 
them  in  the  one  and  most  essen* 
tial  point  upon  which  the  cost  of 
transport  depoids,  namd  v,  cheapness 
of  eonstruetaon.    Thev  nave  to  the 
tetheranoe  of  this  end  the  aid  ofthe 
cjipsi  fence    and    enlightenment  of 
ffearsy  into  whidi  the  pith  of  cen- 


turies is  practically  curdled,  as  it 
always  must  be  from  short  time  to 
short  time,  in  the  progress  of  a  sci- 
entific art,  which  makes  its  advances 
by  the  results  of  isolated  and  often 
fortuitous  experiments,  without  the 
guidance  of  a  prescribed  system  of 
research,  and  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
thematical analysis.  The  advantages 
of  proposed  direct  lines  in  a  competi- 
tion with  devious  ones  yet  uncon* 
struoted  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  very  obvious,  when  I  come 
to  argue  the  point,  and  rest  upon 
grounds  of  scientific  results,  autho- 
rity, and  experience.  But  I  be^n 
with  the  practical  and  popular  view 
of  the  question,  and  I  nnd  that  the 
universal  public,  from  Sir  Eobert 
Feel  down  to  the  representatives  of 
the  multitude  through  the  press, 
have  jumped  to  a  conclusion  upon 
it.  Of  course  my  judicious  reader 
will  exclude  from  the  sweep  and 
bearing  <tf  this  assertion  of  mine  in- 
dividuals who,  like  Mr.  Hudson,  are 
pecuniarily  or  personally  interested 
m  old  lines  or  rival  projects.  But 
Sir  Robert  Fed,  the  other  dav,  on 
turning  up  the  first  sod  of  the  Trent 
Valley  line,  made  one  of  the  vrisest 
and  most  genial  speeches  he  ever  ut- 
tered or  I  ever  read,  and  from  this 
I  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  I  thought  that  the  public  welfare 
would  be  promoted  bj  tlie  establishment 
of  a  more  direct  and  immediate  communi- 
cation between  the  metropolis,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Dublin  and  a  great  part  of 
Ireland  on  the  other ;  between  the  me- 
tropolis,  too,  and  the  west  of  Scotland  ; 
between  the  metropolis  and  that  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  district, 
of  which  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are 
the  capitals.  It  is  prohaUe  that,  on  the 
completion  of  this  railway,  Dublin  will 
he  brought,  in  point  of  time,  within 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  distance  of 
London  ;  that  a  letter  posted  in  London 
on  the  evening  of  one  day  may  be  an. 
swered  from  Dublin  on  the  morning  but 
one  afierwards,— that  is  to  say,  that  Dub. 
Ho,  in  respect  to  post-office  communi- 
cation, will  he  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  this  town  occupies  at  present.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  too,  that 
Manchester  will  be  brought  within  six  or 
seven  hours  of  London.  I  said,  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  Manchester  might 
be  brought  within  eight  hours  of  London, 
and  I  remember  the  incredulity  with 
which  that  statement  was  rooeived  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  eicagge. 
ration  when  I  state  that  MsBcbsster  and 
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Iiveq>ool  will  looii  be  brought  wiihio  six 
hours  of  JLondon.  It  was  a  counctioo, 
therefore,  on  my  part,  that  ^reat  public 
benefit  would  result  from  this  uudcrtak- 
ing  that  induced  roe  to  give  it  a  warm 
and  unremitting  support.  I  gave  it  my 
support  on  account  of  my  connexion  with 
this  borough,  and  I  supported  it  from  the 
belief  that  it  is  impassible  but  that  if  yon 
place  a  town  on  the  immediate  line  of 
communication  between  London  and  the 
most  important  parts  of  Great  Britain— 
the  most  important  in  point  of  wealth, 
popuUition,  and  enterprise — you  must 
benefit  that  town.  I  know  it  is  taid  that 
the  fiaasage  of  a  railroad  confers  no  im- 
mediate benefit  on  a  locality;  indeed, 
that  the  passage  of  a  railroad  may  and 
does  proauce,  and  in  this  1  cannot  but 
agree,  a  certain  amount  of  particular  and 
personal  disadvantage  ;  tnat  inns,  for 
example,  may  complain  of  a  diminution 
in  their  traffic,  some  retail  dealeraof  a 
falling  off  in  their  profits.  It  is,  I  admit, 
impoasible  not  to  deny  this,  and  equally 
imposkible  is  it  not  to  regret  it.  But  what 
does  all  that  amount  to  but  saying,  that, 
for  the  great  body  of  the  community,  you 
have  substituted  a  cheaper  and  better 
mode  of  communication,  at  the  same 
time,  that  yon  have  opened  to  them  a 
wider  market  1  So  far  as  the  great  body 
of  the  community  goes,  there  is  no  quea. 
tton  but  that  to  bo  placed  in  the  direct  line 
of  communication  between  London  and 
Dublin,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  can  be 
other  than  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  so  circumstanced/' 

Ailer  some  kigh-w>uled  admoni* 
tion  to  the  directors  respecting  the 
tmst  and  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  the  landowners  and  shareholders, 
and  an  expression  of  the  belief 
that  the  present  project  was  not  ^  one 
of  the  ephemeral  schemes  proposed 
for  mere  gambling  speculation  or  cu- 
pidity of  gain,**  he  went  on  to  say, — 

'*  Now  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
will  be  exposed  to  formidable  competi. 
tion.  If  this  be  not  the  best  railway  be* 
tween  London  and  Manchester— if  this 
be  not  the  most  direct  communication — I 
fairly  say,  in  the  face  of  my  constituents, 
that  no  consideration  of  local  benefit 
would  prevent  me  from  supporting  an- 
other line." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  drift  of 
these  straightforward  observations 
put  forth  by  a  singularly  reserved 
and  cflii^ious  man.  Again,  the 
Whigs  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
direct  nuiin  trunk  lines ;  and  eveiv 
body  who  remembers  Ix>rd  Morpeth  s 
speech  on  proposing  the  construction 


of  a  reticnlated  system  of  railways  in 
Ireland  will  be  aware  that  the  party 
of  which  this  good-natured  nobleman 
is  an  ornament  are  pledged  to  the 
principle.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  arc  for  it  on  the  ground  of 
common-sense,  while  those  who 
would  fain  support  existing  interests 
or  local  projects  cannot  shut  their 
eves  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  voice  of 
tne  existing  parliament  be  against 
direct  main  trunk  lines,  nothing 
daunted,  their  projectors  will  bring 
them  on  again;  but  if,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  decision  be  in  &- 
vour  of  direct  main  trunk  lines  as 
against  devious,  the  manifest  re- 
sult must  be,  that  there  will  be  no 
security  for  investment  except  in  di- 
rect hues.  With  the  devious  main 
trunk  lines  it  is  all  up.  Conclamatum 
eU  !  For,  see,  if  you  make  a  line  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  any  other 
important  terminus,  and  it  be  the 
shortest  and  strai^htest  that  ean  be 
made,  the  proposition  of  any  com- 
peting line  would  be  an  ebnlution  of 
insanity  which  the  legisktur^  could 
never  dream  of  countenancing.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  railway  from 
London  to  Brighton;  it  was  made 
well  and  wiselv,  in  oonformity  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  commission 
of  scientific  men.  It  is  consequently 
as  straight  and  short  as  may  be. 
There  are  thirty-two  projects  mr  di- 
rect lines  between  point  and  point. 
But  Brighton  is  tabooed.  Nobody 
ever  had  the  vain  fancy  of  projecting 
another  line,  and  nobody  ever  wilL 
The  value  of  the  money,  therefore, 
invested  in  that  direct  line  never  can 
be  affected  by  any  rival  project.  K 
any  railways,  then,  afford  a  good  se- 
curity for  permanent  and  remunera- 
tive investment,  direct  main  trunk 
lines  must  afford  the  best.  This  Is 
the  .  breeches-pocket  view  of  the 
question.  Let  us  contemplate  it  in 
another  Ikht!  We  have  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans  before  us,  the 
greatest  of  ancient  engineers  as  they 
were  the  wariest  and  wisest  of  con - 

Suerors;  we  know  how  they  laid 
own  their  gigantic  main  trunk 
lines  of  intercommunication.  Gib- 
bon teUs  us,  in  his  history — one  of  the 
very  noblest  monuments  of  human 
learning,  human  ffenius,  and  human 
will  ever  yet  raised,  let  old  Brougham, 
homo  omnium  ingulsimmuMj  say  what 
he  please— Gibbon  tells  us :— 
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"  Tbe  public  rosds  were  accuralely 
divMied  by  miletftoiies,  end  ran  in  a  dU 
lecC  line  fiom  one  ciiv  to  aqoUier,  with 
▼tfj  little  nspcct  for  the  obslades  either 
of  MUiire  or  of  private  property.  Moun- 
taiBs  were  perforated »  aod  l>old  arches 
ihrown  orer  the  broadest  aod  most  ntpid 
streams." 

Enough  of  the  grand  routes  of  the 
Roman  remain  in  onrown  ooontiy 
to  point  ont  to  the  engineer  upon 
what  system  the  lord  of  earth  ran  his 
main  trunk  lines.  Again:  simple 
ofasenra^on  of  the  plan  nature  has 
pursued  in  proriding  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  that  most  won- 
derfnl  of  all  mechanical  structures 
the  human  body,  might  have  served 
to  give  a  hint  to  a  capable  board  of 
peraona  intrusted  with  the  laying 
down  of  a  reticulated  svstem  of 
railways  in  these  kingdoms,  as 
to  the  stringent  expediency  of  having 
main  trunk  lines  as  straight  as  prac- 
ticable, and  branches  to  extend  fh>m 
them  in  desirable  directions.  Here 
are  the  arteries,  the  rivers  of  our 
little  world,  that,  striking  out  into 
numberless  small  canals,  visit  every 
street,  yea  every  apartment  in  the 
vital  city,  says  an  old  physiologist. 
Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  b^u« 
tiiiil  than  the  s^^stem  by  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on, 
or  in  wj  mind  more  suggestive  of 
leading  ideas  for  a  system  of  inter- 
communication in  a  country.  But 
the  &ct  is,  that  heretofore  the  rail- 
waya  of  Great  Britain  have  been  laid 
down  without  any  system  at  all. 
They  were  left  altogetner  to  private 
enterprise  and  commercial  specnla- 
tion.  They  were  made  accordingly 
by  isolated  efforts,  and  without  any 
combined  plan  or  object.  In  America, 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  France  and 
other  European  countries,  it  vras 
only  after  a  scheme  of  intercommu- 
nication had  been  well  weighed  and 
determined  on  by  commissions  con- 
sisting of  statesmen,  men  of  science, 
abstract  and  practical,  and  scholars 
generally,  and  philosophers,  that  a 
single  sod  of  a  main  trunk  line  was 
turacd  up.  But  a  strong  disposition 
appears  to  exist  now  in  all  patriotic 
and  enlightened  minds  to  redress, 
without  undue  or  even  any  embar- 
rassing amount  ofr^iard  to  private 
and  particular  interests,  this  error, 
as  far  and  as  sneedily  as  it  fairly  and 
iriscly  can  be  ckme. 


It  is  amusing  to  remember  that 
the  premier's  emphatic  declaration — 
""If  this  be  not  the  best  railway 
between  London  and  Manchester, 
and  the  most  direct  communication, 
I  fairly  say,  that  no  consideration  of 
local  bendfit  would  prevent  me  from 
giving  my  supj)ort  to  another  line** — 
was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his 
guest  King  Hudson,  the  great  cham- 
pion and  exemplar,  moreover,  of  rail- 
way monopoly  and  circuitous  routes. 
Certainly,  this  statement  so  positive 
and  terse  must  have  conveyed  a  sig- 
ni6cant  hint  to  the  modem  Mulci- 
her,  that  his  host  looked  with  no 
favourable  eye  upon  sundry  of  his 
gigantic  schemes,  for  devious,  nay, 
one  might  sav,  erratic  main  trunk 
lines.  The  chairman  of  the  Great 
Western  of  Canada  project,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  its  management,  could 
hardly  have  heard  the  following  re- 
marks without  having  his  equan- 
imity a  little  affected.  Sir  R.  Feel 
said  to  the  directors  of  the  Trent 
Valley  project,— 

*'  1  asrare  them  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood  who  hare 
not  acrapled  to  sacrifice  privete  feelinff 
and  comfort,  by  conseotiDg  to  their  land 
being  appropriated  to  the  Trent  Valley 
Railway.  The^  hare  given  that  consent 
from  a  conviction  that  this  undertaking 
wa«  one  conducive  to  the  public  benefit, 
and  that  consideration  of  private  interest 
should  not  obstruct  the  sreat  one  of  the 
public  good.  But  they  have  given  their 
consent  also  in  the  confidence  that  this 
is  not  one  of  the  ephemeral  schemes  pro- 
posed for  mere  gambline  speculation,  or 
from  cupidity  of  gain,  lliey  have  given 
their  consent  in  the  confidence  and  be* 
lief  that  the  directors  of  this  railroad  are 
men  influenced  by  the  honourable  ambi- 
tion of  conferring  a  public  benefit  on  the 
district  with  which  they  are  immediately 
connected,  and  that  they  look  for  rewara, 
not  so  much  to  immediate  pecuniary  gain 
as  to  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
their  fellow-citizens  for  a  service  ren. 
dered  to  them.  On  these  grounds  there 
has  been  accorded  a  willing  consent  to 
the  passage  of  the  railway  through  this 

If  Sir  Robertas  obiect  had  been  to 
rebuke  the  colossal  speculator,  in 
districts  at  home,  and  abroad,  in 
many  countries  of  the  world,  he 
could  scarcely  have  used  words  more 
appropriate  or  more  stinging.  He 
is  to  my  eye  the  livinff  exemplar 
in  flesh  and  blood  of  the  railway 
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mania  of  1845 ;  and  I  consider,  that 
the  testknonial  about  to  be  presented 
to  him  will  pass  to  the  notice  of  pos- 
texitY»  not  as  a  token  of  his  worth 
anct  luuiii^  BHt  ap  i^  wttunttttm^  ni 
the  capidity  and  stupidity,  the  reck- 
less folly  and  wide-siHread  insanity, 
which  prevailed  in  England  during 
the  year  which  has  just  drawn  to  a 
close.  Nothing  can  be  more  gross 
and  palpable  to  the  informed  and  ea« 
pable  mind,  than  the  fallacies  he  has 
most  industriously  put  forth,  by 
speech  and  letter,  and  through  the 
pens  of  his  adherents,  about  the 
question  as  to  the  preferableness  of 
direct  or  devious  main  trunk  lines. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  a  main  trunk 
line  has  to  be  made,  such  as  that  be- 
tween LfOndon  and  Exeter,  or  Lon- 
don and  Manchester,  or  London  and 
York,  the  whole  empire  has  an  in« 
terest  in  it  Now,  clearly  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  universal  public  that 
the  line  should  be  short  and  straight 
as  practicable.  But  to  argu?,  as  Mr. 
Hudson  does,  that  because  such  or 
such  a  town  lies  out  of  the  direct 
line,  and  will  not  be  so  much  bene- 
fited by  hooking  on  with  a  l>ranch 
as  it  would  by  a  main  line  approach- 
ing it  actualfy,  it  is,  therefore,  meet 
and  proper  that  the  line  should,  to 
accommodate  these  places,  meander 
some  five-and-twenty,  or  two-and- 
for^  miles  out  of  the  straight  road, 
leads  palpably  to  this  absurdity, 
namely,  that  the  interests  of  a  town 
or  two  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  more  remote  interests  of 
all  persons  from  the  colonies  or  fo- 
reign parts,  who  want  to  use  the 
road.  JPor  example,  by  one  of  Mr. 
Hudson^s  schemes  for  communica- 
tion between  London  and  York  (and 
the  least  objectionable  of  the  two, 
for  the  other  is  preposterous),  in 
order  that  Cambridge  may  be  on  a 
mam  line,  all  the  goods  and  pas- 
sengers passing  from  and  through 
the  metropolis  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land are  to  be  carried  twenty-five 
miles  out  of  their  way ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  and  north  of  England  is  to 
be  put  to  like  inconvenience,  expense, 
and  delay,  in  their  relations  wiUi  the 
metropolis.  Another  absurdity,  more- 
over, 18  involved  in  this  proposition. 
It  is  that  you  are  to  look  onl^  at 
the  state  of  the  countryy  the  poation 
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and  importance  of  the  various  towns 
that  may  lie  between  terminus  and 
terminus  at  the  actual  moment  when 

'ou  trace  the  line  on  your  map. 

'ut  it  is  not  so.    If  it  were,  how 
maBT  nik»  of  main   trunk    lines 
would  there  be  m,  America?     Ko, 
according  to  ever^  dictate  of  a»und 
policy  and  of  science,  aelact   gvaA 
temuni  for  your  project  in  the  firvt 
instance,  imd  then  run  vour  line  be- 
tween them  as  straightforward   as 
you  can.    It  is  not  even  necesaaiy  (in 
America,  for  obvious  reasons)  that 
there  should  be  a  single  house  upon 
the  route,  or  at  the  terminus  to  which 
you  push  forth  your  line,  provided 
It  omy,  in  site  and  other  cireum- 
stances,  be  well  chosen.    Opeii  your 
line,  and  it  will  stand  mucn  in  the 
position  of  the  primal  highway  for 
travellers — a  long  river.    Inhabit- 
ants will  flock  to  its  banks,  and  com- 
munications from  all  sides  will  be 
opened  with  it;  houses  will,  as  if  by 
magic,  spring  up  in  the  wikfemeas 
and  swell  into  villages,  while  at  your 
remote  terminus,  an  important,  rich, 
and  flourishing,  and  increasing  town, 
like  Buffalo,  will,  in  the  course  of 
some  ten  years,  have  burst  and  grown 
into    a   vigorous    existence.      The 
drowsy,  dreamy,  purblind  optimist 
will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  qpeak 
of  the  railroad  in  the  same  pious  and 

ghiloeophic  spirit  he  is  reported  to 
ave  spoken  of  the  river:  '^How 
admirable  is  Providence!  Behold 
He  has  caused  all  the  rivers  to  run  by 
the  great  townsT'  To  a  smaller 
extent,  certainly,  but  still  to  an 
extent  which  must  have  effect 
upon  the  state  and  relations  of  the 
country,  this  must  take  place  in  the 
most  thickly  populated  and  settled 
countries — ^England,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land. Wherever  you  nuike  a  long 
main  trunk  line  (long  in  itself,  or  as 
joining  on  to  other  long  lines),  towns 
and  villages  will  spring  up^  and  that 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  And 
thus,  before  the  end  of  such  a  period 
of  time,  the  direct  line,  in  which  there 
is  no  origmal  error  to  correct,  will 
pass  throiigh  a  large  and  rich  p(^a- 
latimi  which  it  hf»  itself  attracted; 
will  have  feeders  by  branches  to  all 
those  towns  that  stood  out  of  its 
route  when  projected ;  and  there  will 
be  no  more  notion  of  a  competing 
line  to  it  than  there  would  have  been 
in  former  times  to  the  Apiwi  Way. 
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I  will  next  ftpproaeh  the  fallacy 
vbieb  Mr.  Hudaon  makes  his  great 
chevid  de  ^oltnZZe— his  detiHer.    But 
fint  it  is  necessary  to  remiiid  the 
nader,  that  the  questioii  lespedang 
direet  or  devious  lines  will  be  tried, 
amoDgst  the  earliest  next  session,  in 
deciding  on  the  relatiye  merita  «f tf» 
oompetxDg    lines   froBK  London   to 
York;  and  lhi%  wtif  f  her  one  of  those 
scbsMW  luB  to  go  again  before  a 
ffmr^it^ff*  of  the  Commons,  or,  as  the 
chairman  affects  to  imagine,  will  at 
onee  get  to  the  Lords.    The  decision 
will  aasuiedly  make  a  leading  case, 
and  ezerdae  rast  infloence  on  ail  the 
other  cases  to  be  tried.    There  are 
three    schemes ;    the    London   and 
York,  Eastern  Counties  Extension 
(Hudson's),  and  the  Direct  Northern. 
The  last-mentioned  goes  as  straight 
as  possible  from  point  to  point ;  the 
London  and  York  zig-zags  to  ac- 
commodate towns  and  Tillages ;  and 
Hudson's  sweeps  round  far  a-fleld  to 
carry  out  a  project  for  the  benefit  of 
an  existinff  railway  and  its  directors, 
of  whom  he  is  the  chosen  chairman 
and  cluunpion«    The  distance  from 
London  to  York  by  his  line  would 
be  200  miles;  by  the  London  and 
York,  186  miles ;  and  by  the  Direct 
Northern,  176.    The  first  has  the 
best  gradients ;  the  second  the  worst, 
and  the  most  embankment,  cutting, 
and  tannelline.    Mr.  Hudson  is  la- 
bouring to  inmiee  the  shareholders  of 
the  London  and  York  to  repudiate 
the  directors  (who  are  only  M.P.S 
and  gentlemen  of  property  on  their 
line,  and  not  professional  speculators 
in  ndlways),  and  to  take  shares,  on 
amalgamation,  in  his  scheme.    The 
papers  are  full  of  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  and  no  art  is  neglected  to 
seduce  or  intimidate  those  same  share- 
holders.   Their  diairman,  Mr.  Astell, 
writes  to  him,  saying,— 

"  To  the  pablic  yoa  propose  a  scheme 
repudiated  by  a  select  committee  in  1845, 
s  scheme  avoiding  neurlj  every  town 
tiut  ours  would  serve,  and  longer  than 
ours  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  leaving 
the  district  bordering  on  the  great  north 
road  from  London  to  York  without  railway 
accommodation." 

And  then,  after  characterising  his 
project  as  merely  a  daring  attempt  to 
rsise  the  value  of  Eastern  Counties 
stodL  and  rid  the  Midlands  of  a  riraly 
besqrs:*^ 


**  AgaiS,  let  me  ask  you  why,  in  yoar 
new  position  of  chairman  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  you  should  be  so  jealoua  of  a 
line  passing  through  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  while  you  proclaiia  thaC 
the  £astern  CouxUiea  Kaihray,  with  its 


present  Mmm  amf  branches,  may  be  made 
ta  pay  ten  per  cent — that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  lying  upon  and  east  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Cambriage  line,  forming  a  dis- 
trict quite  as  extensive  as  the  one  pro* 
posed  for  the  London  and  York  1 

"  Why  should  you  wish  to  eompel 
passengers  to  go  even  twelve  miles  round 
by  Cambridge,  while  that  town  will  cer- 
tainly have  iu  railway  to  the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south?  Why,  then,  endea- 
vour to  prevent  Bedfordshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire from  similar  advantages  t  ** 

Yet  though  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  answer  those  questions,  yet  Mr. 
H.  has  his  objections.  At  a  meeting 
at  Cambridge,  he  said, — 

«*  I  tell  the  parties  promoting  the  Lon- 
don and  York  line  that  it  will  be  as 
great  a  blunder  as  ever  disgraced  a  rail- 
way management.  'J'he  honourable  gen- 
tleman tells  you  his  line  will  effect  a 
saving  of  ten  miles ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
measured  that  ten  miles  by  time,  and  not 
by  distance.  A  railway  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  distance,  but  by  the  time  it 
takes  in  accomplishing  that  distance. 
Any  one  knowinz  any  thing  of  what 
railway  travelling  is,  must  be  fully  aware 
of  what  it  is  to  get  bad  gradients  and  a 
quantity  of  tunnels.  There  may  be  a  large 
parallel  case  (but  I  hope  there  are  not 
any)  in  which  there  is  a  tunnel  hating 
gradients  of  one  in  a  hundred.*' 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  gross /xm'* 
deracwn.  The  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  admits  that  the  gradients  of 
the  London  and  York  ''  are  for  mo- 
derate lengths,  and  have  nothing  in 
themselves  that  can  be  considered  as 
objectionable."  But  here  is  the  pro- 
position on  which  Mr.  H.  relies :  "  A 
railway  ought  to  be  measured  not  by 
distance,  but  by  the  time  it  takes  in 
accomplishing  that  distance."  Now 
if  trains  of  equal  weight,  drawn  by 
engines  of  equal  power,  were  always 
to  run  at  the  greatest  possible  spekl 
they  could  command  and  attain,  this 
would  be  true ;  but,  as  these  circuni- 
stanees  do  not  and  never  can  exist, 
practically,  the  proposition  is  a  fal- 
hey,  involving  the  assumption  that 
the  line,  with  better  gradients,  will 
be,  in  its  ordinary  traffic,  traversed 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  (me 
with  UK»e  less  &YOttrable.    But  this 
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is  not  true.  The  speed  will  be  kept 
up  on  both  lines  alike  up  to  the 
point  which  will  afford  fair  profit  and 
satis^  the  just  requirements  of  the 
public  —  up  to,  in  Stephenson's 
phrase,  the  commercial  limit.  But 
the  speed  ^vill  cast  less  on  the  bet- 
ter graded  line  than  it  does  upon 
the  other ;  and  thus  in  so  far  as 
the  difference  may  be  in  amounts 
respectively  of  cost  it  will  affect  one 
of  the  points  on  which  the  cost  of 
transport  mainly  depends,  namely, 
cost  of  conveyance.  This,  in  the 
annual  expenses  of  working  a  line, 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  the  gradients  were  outrage- 
ously bad,  make  a  ver^  large  item. 
But  how  would  it  be  with  respect  to 
the  longer  line  with  the  better  gra- 
dients as  to  the  other  principal  point 
on  which  cost  of  transport  depends, 
namely,  cost  of  construction  ?  W  by, 
for  every  mile  it  exceeds  in  length, 
there  will  be  an  annual  expense  for 
working  it  of,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade's  Report,  1000/.  a  mile,  and 
canital,  at  a  minimum  of  12,000/.  per 
mue  sunk,  together  with  its  interest 
and  compound  interest,  for  ever. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  this 
matter  a  little  farther.  Taking  for 
granted  that  there  must  always  be  a 
commercial  limit  of  speed  on  rail- 
ways, I  say  that  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  two  lines  of  equal 
length,  and  still  more  of  unequal 
length,  will  be  found  to  result  in  the 
relative  cost  of  transport.  In  other 
words,  the  respective  cost  of  trans- 
port is  the  ultimate  exponent  of  the 
relative  value  of  competing  lines. 
Now  that  cost  depends,  Ist.  upon  the 
cost  of  construction,  to  which  is  to  be 
added,  apart  of  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  repairs ;  2d.  on  the  cost  of 
conveyance  properly  so  called,  to 
which  is  also  to  be  added  a  part  of 
these  same  secondary  expenses.  In 
fact,  the  total  expense  of  transport- 
ing a  ton  from  one  extremity  of  a 
railway  to  the  other  consists  of  four 
elements.  1st.  The  annual  interest 
of  the  expenses  of  construction,  and 
the  annual  expenses  of  management 
and  repairs  divided  by  the  number 
of  tons  transported  annually ;  2d. 
The  expenses  of  the  locomotive  engine 
expressed  by  a  formula  given  by 
Navier ;  3d.  the  expense  of  the  wag- 
gons, carriages,  &c.  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  XBilway; 


4th.  the  expense  of  warehousing  and 
despatching,  which  we  shall  also  con- 
sider as  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  the  railway. 

We  then  see,  says  Navier,  that 
the  valuation  of  the  total  prid!  is 
thus  reduced  in  each  particoiar  case 
to  the  determination  of  a  very  small 
number  of  elements ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  expense  of  oonstmction  and  re- 
pairs, for  which  data  are  given  by  the 
fonnation  of  the  project,  the  estimate 
of  the  annual  tonnage,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  weight  of  the  train, 
which  should  be  dnwn  by  a  loco- 
motive engine  of  a  given  power,  and, 
lastly,  the  length  of  the  line  of  rail- 
way. It  will  be  at  once  perceived 
and  acknowledged  that  the  vitaUy 
important  elements  are  the  coat  of 
construction  and  the  length  of  the 
line. 

If,  then,  Hudson's  line  be  twelve 
miles  longer  than  the  London  and 
York,  while  he  will  have  little  to 
take  off  for  his  cheaper  working,  he 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  put  on  for 
the  additional  length  to  increase  the 
cost  of  transport.  But  when  the 
excess  of  leiifftb,  as  in  Hudson's  over 
the  Direct  Northern,  comes  to  be 
twenty -five  miles,  the  aigument 
about  performing  the  poumey  in 
equal  tune  becomes  ridicnlous;  so 
much  would  the  cost  of  construction, 
&C.,  and  of  working  increase  the  coat 
of  transport.  And  if  the  shorter  line 
have  as  good  working  gradients  as 
need  be  well  desired,  a  comparison 
between  the  two  projects  beeomea 
preposterous. 

Mr.  Hudson,  it  is  true,  never 
alluded  in  the  course  of  his  phi- 
lippic against  the  London  and  York 
to  the  Direct  Northern.  One 
would  not  have  imagined  from  his 
discourse  that  there  was  any  snch 

groject  in  the  field.  Why  was  this? 
imply  because  his  en^ecring  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  his  line  would 
not  have  then  been  worth  a  rush ! 
On  the  Direct  Northern  the  whole 
amount  of  tunnelling  is  short  of 
4000  yards.  There  is  only  one 
viaduct.  Sixty-nine  miles  are  on  a 
level,  and  there  is  no  acclivity  or 
declivity  above  1  in  200,  —  a  most 
excellent  working  gradient  when 
properly  distributed  over  the  line. 
Now  1  in  200  is  that  divity  which 
forms  the  limit  between  those  cUvi- 
ties  in  descending  which  there  ip,  and 
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those  10  deseendiDg  which  there  is  noi^ 
asaTingof  power. 

The  objectioiis,  then,  to  the  steep 
gndientfl  of  the  London  and  York 
and  the  4}  miles  of  tunnelluiff  would 
nol  apply,  while  the  additional  length 
of  twenty-fiye  miles  presses  against 
his  own  line  with  Ml  force.  In  fact, 
though  even  as  against  the  Liondon  and 
York,  his  only  serious  amunent  was 
its  meffieient  estimate.  U  cannot  be 
the  project  is  not  supported  with 
money,  or  Mr.  Hudson  wotdd  not  wear 
the  aspect  of  so  determined  a  wooer. 
But  ii  the  Direct  Northern  and  the 
London  and  York  amalgamated,  as 
they  oi^ht  to  do,  this  objection  would 
be  obviated  by  the  amount  of  com- 
bined capital.  The  main  line,  then, 
should  be  the  direct  one,  and  satis- 
iSKtoiy  arrangements  might  be  con- 
cluded about  the  numerous  branches. 
If  this  were  done  the  triumph  of  the 


direct  prindple  against  the  circuit- 
ous would  in  this,  the  first  ffreat 
contest  of  the  session,  be  undoubted. 

And  now  one  short  observation, 
and  then  I  shall  have  done. 

As  to  better  provision  for  the 
safety  of  passengers,  I  see  no  means 
so  certain  as  laying  down  a  set  of 
rails  by  the  sides  of  the  others  for 
the  use  of  goods  and  luggage  only, 
which  mkrht  be  carried  at  a  rate  of 
fifteen  mUes  an  hour,  at  a  farthing 
per  ton  per  mile.  Nine  out  of  ten 
accidents  occur  through  the  presence 
of  luggage-trains  on  the  same  rails 
with  passenger-tnuns.  A  good  deal 
of  expense  might  be  spared  in  con- 
struction by  devoting  certain  lines  of 
rail  to  the  transport  of  passengers 
alone,  as  the  steepness  of  oTadients 
would  not  be  so  material,  xhe  cost 
for  the  additional  route  would  be 
about  4000/.  a  mile. 


THE  LADY  OF  EtM-WOOD. 


Chapter  I. 


l^Hsevenii^  shadows  were  stealing 
on,  at  the  cfoee  of  a  cold,  bright  win- 
ter*8  day.  Stretched  on  a  bed  of 
acknesB,  pale,  wasted,  silent,  la^  the 
lady  of  Elm-wood.  The  curtams  of 
purple  velvet,  dark  and  gloomy  in 
the  fading  light,  hung  heavily  round 
her,  and  through  an  opening,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  agleam  of  red  light 
from  the  blanng  fire  now  and  then 
fell  on  her  face,  but  did  not  rouse  her 
from  the  deep  thoueht  in  which  she 
seemed  plunged.  There  was  much 
beantj  even  yet  in  her  la^9  dark 
eyes  and  delicately  formed  features ; 
but  her  cheek  was  hollow,  and  the 
tigfaUy  doaed  lips  looked  as  if  no 
smile  of  joy  had  ever  parted  them. 

A  hired  nurse,  the  onljr  watcher 
by  that  sick-bed,  was  dozing  in  an 
arm-chair  before  the  fire,  rousing 
herself  now  and  then  to  glance  at  the 
lady,  who  was  totallv  regardless  of 
her  presence.  The  old  woman  began 
to  feel  chilly  as  the  evening  elmed 
in,  and  she  was  rising  to  draw  the 
curtains  before  the  window,  when  the 
dear,  gay  laughter  of  a  child  rang  on 
the  frosty  air,  floating  up  from  the 
garden  below.  A  look  of  misery 
VOL.  xxxxn.  no.  cicui. 


passed  across  the  lady^s  face,  and  sh^ 
sighed  heavily. 

"  Did  you  speak,  my  lady  ?'*  asked 
the  nurse,  moving  to  the  b!edside. 

^*  No,  nurse,**  answered  a  sweet,  yet 
feeble  voice ;  ^*  I  want  nothing — ^no- 
thing that  you  can  give  me,**  she 
murmured,  as  the  old  woman  turned 
away.  ^^  Oh,  for  a  loving  voice  to 
cheer  me  in  this  dark  hour  !** 

Again  she  lay,  silent  and  thought- 
ful as  before ;  but,  after  a  time,  she 
called  the  nurse,  and,  as  if  by  a  strong 
effort,  said,  '^  Go  to  him — ^to  my  hus- 
band— and  tell  him  I  am  very,  very 
ill.  Say  that,  for  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, I  entreat  him  to  come  to  me  !** 

She  half  raised  her  head  from  the 
pillow  to  listen  to  the  old  woman's 
slow  footsteps,  till  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  long  and  distant  corri- 
dors. The  slanuningof  adoorgave 
her  notice  when  the  nurse  hadr^ich- 
ed  her  destination,  and  she  clasped 
her  tfiin  hands  in  an  agony  of  un- 
patience,  as  it  seemed,  to  know  the 
result  of  her  mission. 

"  Surely,  surely  he  will  come  now,** 
she  said ;  ^  he  does  not  love  me ;  he 
has  taught  my  child  to  scofPat  me ) 
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and  yet,  now,  surely  he  will  feel 
someUiiDg  former 

The  wsffx  was  heard  again,  the 
nurse  tottered  bade,  and  stood  once 
more  beside  her  charge. 

^  My  lord  bids  me  say,  he  is  en- 
now,  but  will  eome  by  and 


The  Iadv*s  head  fell  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  the  colour  that  had  risen 
to  her  cheek  for  a  moment  Med 
away.  The  nurse  had  been  used  to 
look  on  scenes  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row, and  jperhaps  age,  too,  had  blunted 
her  feehnes,  for  she  rc-estabUsfaed 
herself  in  her  comfortable  chair*,  and 
sank  into  a  doze.  The  lady*s  voice 
once  more  roused  her. 

**  Go  to  him  again,  nurse !  say, 
that  I  «m  dying— you  see  I  am ;— ^)ell 
him,  I  entreat  him  to  send  for  Mr. 
Peterson  to  pray  for  my  departing 
soul.  Beg  him  earnestly  to  grant 
me  this,  only  this  !** 

Again  the  messenger  departed,  and 
again  the  lady  listened  anxiously  for 
her  return,  yet  with  less  hope  in  her 
sorrowful  eyes  than  before.  Her 
heart  sank  evidently  when  she  heard 
the  nurse  returning  immediately. 

"  My  lord  says,  said  the  old  wo- 
man, *'*'  it  is  only  your  fancy  that  is 
sick.- 

"  And  did  you  tell  him,  nurse,  that 
you  knew  I  was  dying  T  interrupted 
her  listens. 

"  Yes,  my  l*dy;  but  he  said,  of 
course  I  should  swear  to  any  thing 
you  bid  me  say." 

"And  Mr.  Peterson P"  inquired 
the  lady.    ^«  May  I  send  for  him  ?  ** 

"  My  lord  said,  *  No,  he  would  ha^'e 
no  canting  priests  here.*  '* 

The  old  wom^n  hobbled  back  to 
her  seat,  and  the  lady,  covering  her 
face,  sobbed  aloud. 

"Cruel,  evwi  to  the  last  I"  she 
said  at  length.  "  This  life,  that  some 
call  so  happy,  how  dreary  has  it 
been  to  me !  long,  miserable  years, 
ending  in  a  death  like  this  !**  And 
words  of  long-supprcflsed  anffuish, 
thoughts  that  had  burdenea  the 
heart  witli  a  we^ht  of  misery  for 
yeu«,  burst  finom  her  dying  lips. 

"  Poor  lady  !**  muttered  the  nurse, 
"h^  mind  wanden.  Fve  heEUtl 
strange  stories  about  her.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  something  wrong,  or 
my  lord  would  never  have  kept  her 
mewed  up  so  close;  imd  I  dare  say  the 
thought  of  it  tiottUes  her  now. 


"  To  be  sure  there  ¥ra8  somethhig 
wrong!*'  The  words  had  heoi  in 
many  mouths,  till  it  came  to  be  be- 
liev^  that  some  dark  secret,  some 
hidden  error,  was  the  cause  of  the 
seelunon  in  which  she  was  kcnvl  by 
her  husband.  The  sadness  of  her 
countenance  was  held  to  be  oeca- 
sioned  by  remorse,  and  the  teara  that 
were  someUmes  seen  to  foil,  as  she 
knelt  in  nraver  in  the  house  of  God, 
were  looked  upon  as  tears  impeni- 
tence. The  patience  and  meekness 
with  which  she  bore  the  impertiiienoe 
of  some,  who  hinted,  even  in  her 
presence,  at  the  suspicions  they  en- 
tertained, only  connrmed  thm  in 
thdr  belief  that,  in  some  way,  she 
had  erred  ffrievously.  "  And  then, 
my  lord,**  tbey  said,  "  is  so  easr  and 
gdod-humouied,  any  body  might  be 
happv  with  him  V*  So  by  degrees  a 
belief  had  gained  ground  that  all  was 
not  as  it  should  be  with  the  beautiful 
lady  of  Elm-wood,'  and  some  dared 
to  speak  scornfully  of  her,  even 
those  who  were  unworthy  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  her  feet. 

For  the  suspicions  that  had  ^ne 
abroad,  the  imdefined  mysterious 
whispers  against  her,  were  unjust  as 
they  were  cruel.  There  was  nothing 
of  shame,  though,  God  knows,  there 
was  enough  ofbitter  sorrow  in  her 
blushes  and  her  tears.  Her  spirit 
was  too  utterly  broken  by  daily  and 
hourly  trials,  of  which  the  coarse 
world  knew  nothing,  to  resent  insult 
or  replv  to  impertinence  None 
knew-— now  should  they  know? — 
how  a  course  of  petty  oppresskm,  be* 
ginning  in  her  earliest  yeArs,  had 
conqu^^  all  cheerfulness  and  crash- 
ed all  hope;  and,  during  her  married 
life,  to  none  but  to  her  God  did  she 
breathe  a  word  of  the  troubles  which 
subdued  her,  and  to  which  she  sub- 
mitted without  a  strugste.  Thefittle 
world  about  Elm- wood  had  only  seen 
her  brought  — m  trium^  as  it 
seemed^as  a  bride  to  her  nasbaad's 
ancestral  home.  They  had  seen,  at 
first,  a  gay  succession  of  guests  at  the 
old  hall,  and  the  young  bride  pre- 
siding at  brilliant  entertaimnents. 
But  the  number  of  guests  foil  off  by 
d^irees,  ladies  ceaM  to  be  among 
the  few  remaSning  visitors,  and,  when 
an  occasional  party  met  at  Elm-wood, 
the  lady  was  no  longer  seen  among 
them.  Her  husband  thought  ft  iie« 
ceasaiy^  at  first,  toczciue  Iwr  abeence 
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on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  but  it  was 
90(m  nnaentood  that  there  were  other 
raaona  (although  none  knew  what 
such  reasons  were)  why  she  appeared 
no  more,  and  her  name  was  never 
mentioned. 

She  ¥ra8  sometimes  seen  hy  persons 
wbo  visited  Elm-wood  on  business, 
wandering  alone  in  the  woods  near 
the  boose,  like  a  pale  yet  beautiflil 
spirit,  or  tending  the  flowers  in  a 
small  f^arden  sheltered  by  the  ikr- 
nieichinff  walla  of  the  old  hall. 
Some,  ymo  had  purposely  thrown 
themselves  in  her  way,  sajd,  that  she 
replied  ^tly  to  their  greeting,  but 
always  m  a  tone  of  sadness.  On 
Sunday  die  never  failed,  unless  when 
detained  at  home  by  severe  illness,  to 
walk  to  the  chnrth  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village.  It  was  built  upon 
the  edse  of  her  husband^s  park, 
and  a  tittle  path  led  to  it  from  the 
great  house,  through  old  dark  woods, 
and  by  a  Ihtlc  stream,  that  stole 
away  at  last  singing  as  it  went,  into 
th«  fields  below  the  churchyard. 
The  whole  village  was  part  ox  the 
£lm-wood  property,  and  the  church 
contained  many  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  its  possessors.  The  fa* 
nuly  pew  had  still  its  velvet  cushions 
and  draperies,  ftded  though  they 
were,  and  here  the  lady  kndt  alone 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  Rain  and 
cold,  frost  and  snow,  idl  seemed  alike 
to  her.  The  good  rector,  who  soon 
learned  to  take  an  interest  in  her 
pale  and  melancholy  iaoe,  never 
ttiled  to  glance  at  that  humble  wor- 
shipper, so  constant  in  her  attend- 
ance. Somethnes  he  saw  that  she 
was  weeping,  and  his  kind  heart 
longed  to  breathe  comfort  to  her 
eyidently  wounded  spirit.  His  at- 
tempts to  make  her  acquaintance  at 
her  own  house  had  all  proved  vain. 
Her  husband,  whose  manner  to  the 
good  old  priest  was  ftill  of  scarcely 
suppressed  contempt,  always  replied 
to  bs  mquiries  about  the  lady,  by 
saying,  she  received  no  visitors.  Tlo 
«peak  to  her  on  her  way  to  or  from 
the  ditirdi  was  his  only  chance  of 
proving  to  her  how  much  he  felt 
mtcr^sd  in  her  welfiire.  She  al*- 
«^sys  waited  till  all  others  had  left 
the  church,  and  then  stole  quietly 
across  the  graveyard,  and  through 
the  little  gate  into  tne  park.  Cfae 
ivet  and  stormy  Sunday,  when  the 
coDgregatioD  was  very  scanty,  the 


clergyman,  Mr.  Paterson,  to  his  sur- 
prise, saw  the  delicate  form  of  the 
lady  of  £im-wood  kneeling  m  her 
usual  place,  her  meek  head  bowed 
in  prayer.  When  the  service  was 
over,  he  went  to  her,  and  offered  to 
assist  her  in  ^ttmg  home.  She  took 
his  arm  in  silence,  and,  feeling  that 
she  was  trembling  with  cold,  he  led 
her  towards  the  rectory,  whither  his 
wife  and  daughter  had  preceded  him. 
He  looked  compassionately  upon  her, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  shield  her  fh>m 
the  beating  rain,  for  she  appeared  so 
feeble,  that  without  his  help  sbe  must 
have  Mien. 

"  This  is  trying  weather  for  one 
who  seems  so  delicate  and  weak  as 
you,"  he  said  gently.  "  Surely  you 
should  not  venture  to  leave  home  on 
a  day  like  this.*' 

"  I  come  here  for  consolation,**  she 
answered  sadly ;  "  you  know  not  how 
much  I  need  ft.** 

"  But  God  is  in  every  place,  dear 
lady.  From  your  secret  chamber, 
He  hears  your  prayer  arise,  and 
surely  it  is  not  well  to  risk  your  life 
thus.^* 

**Mv  life!**  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  grief  that  brought  tears  into 
the  old  man*8  eyes ;  •*  my  life !  Why 
should  I  nurse  and  cherish  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  precious  thing  ?  Who  would 
miss  me  if  I  were  gone  ?  Forgive 
me!  oh,  foi^ve  me  I**  she  added, 
after  a  short  silence ;  "  I  know  these 
are  wild  and  sinful  words.  Foiget 
that  I  have  spoken  them.  Think  of 
me  only  as  of  one  sorely  tried,  to 
whom  your  ministrations  nave  given 
more  comfort  than  aught  else  on 
earth.  Good  and  kind  I  know  you 
are.  Let  my  name  be  sometimes  on 
your  lips  wnen  you  pray  to  your 
God.  We  are  told  the  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much.  Will 
you  do  this?**  she  said,  earnestly, 
raising  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  As  I  hope  for  peace  I  will,"  an- 
swered he,  with  much  emotion. 

^  And  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
dead,  do  not  grieve  for  me,  but  thank 
God  that  a  wounded  spirit  has  found 
peace." 

^'Do  not  speak  so  sadly,  dear 
lady,"  said  the  rector.  "You  must 
be  familiar  with  God*s  Word;  you 
have  read  there,  that  He  who  nuule 
the  worlds,  even  He,  *  healeth  the 
broken  in  heart.' " 

"Ye8,Ifcelit,"8herejtod.  "He, 
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indeed,  healeth  them,  but  it  is  by 
taking  them  to  himself.  I  have 
looked  round  me  here/*  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  graves  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  **  and 
envied  those  who  have  gone  before 
me  to  that  home  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest." 

Some  few  words  of  comfort  the 
good  rector  spoke,  as  he  approached 
his  own  house,  and  opened  the  glass 
door  that  led  into  the  little  study 
wlicre  his  daughter  awaited  him. 
The  lady  hesitated,  and  seemed  half 
fearful  of  entering,  but  he  led  her  in, 
and  seated  her  beside  the  fire,  while 
his  daughter  divested  her  of  some  of 
her  damp  garments,  and  insisted  on 
wrapping  her  in  her  own  doak. 

Tliere  was  something  so  humble  in 
the  lady*s  gratitude,  something  so 
sorrowful  even  in  her  extreme  beauty, 
uncared  for  and  neglected  as  she 
seemed,  that  the  kind-hearted  family 
at  the  i*ectory  could  not  but  feel  a 
touching  interest  in  her;  and  when 


at  length  her  carriage,  for  which  a 
messenger  had  been  despatched,  ar- 
rived to  convey  her  home,  many  kind 
words  were  spoken,  and  none  could 
have  supposed  that,  till  that  day,  the 
lady  had  been  a  stranger. 

The  next  Sunday  was  fine  and 
bright,  but  the  lady  was  not  in  her 
usual  place.  She  was  seen  no  more 
even  in  her  garden ;  and  the  rector, 
who  made  several  vain  attempts  to  be 
admitted  to  her  presence,  heard  that 
she  was  very  ill.  He  doubted  not, 
remembering  her  weakness  and  her 
wan  looks,  Uiat  the  hour  for  which 
she  longed  was  approaching,  and 
gladly  would  he  have  endeavoured, 
as  the  minister  of  God,  to  smooth  the 
way  before  her  to  the  grave.  We 
have  seen  that  she,  too,  widied  for 
the  comfort  of  his  presence,  but  even 
this  was  denied  to  ner.  Young  (fw 
she  was  only  in  her  twenty-sixth 
Tear),  innocent,  beautiful,  yet  bro- 
ken-hearted, she  was  left  to  meet  her 
death  alone. 


Chapteb  n. 


It  is  tune  that  we  say  something 
of  the  cause  of  that  grief  which  op- 
pressed the  lady  of  Elm-wood,  and 
which  the  ignorant  and  unkind  at- 
tributed to  some  error  of  her  past 
life.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  histoiy  of  her 
early  years.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  an  infant,  and  her  father,  a 
man  of  extravagant  habits,  married 
a  second  time  within  a  year  of  his 
first  wife's  death .  His  marriage  with 
a  wealthy  heiress  freed  him  for  a 
while  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, but  destroyed  for  ever  the  peace 
of  his  home.  His  bride  was  haughty, 
vain,  and  ill-tempered,  and  the  in- 
difference he  had  felt  for  her  at  first 
c^uickly  deepened  into  positive  dis- 
like. For  a  time,  he  seemed  to  find 
in  the  caresses  of  his  child  a  consol- 
ation for  the  disagreeables  of  his  do- 
mestic life;  but  his  weak  mind 
soon  thifBted  for  excitement,  and  he 
found  it  at  the  gaming-table.  By 
degrees  a  passion  for  play  absorbed 
every  other  feeling.  Tlie  hi rth  of  an 
heir,  though  it  appeared  to  give  him 
pleasure,  did  not  long  keep  him  from 
his  darling  pursuit,  and,  as  years 
passed  by,  he  saw  less  and  less  of  his 
family,  and  appeared  to  become 
totally  indifferent  aa  to  their  welfare. 


Thus  his  daughter  was  left  a  victim 
to  the  caprice  and  ill-humour  of  her 
vain  and  frivolous  step-mother.  Few 
were  the  remembrances  of  her  child- 
hood, which  she,  even  in  the  deeper 
trials  of  her  after-life,  could  recall 
with  any  thing  of  pleasure.  The 
spoiled  and  petted  son  of  her  step- 
mother, imitating  the  small  tjrnumy 
of  his  parent,  on  every  occasion  as- 
serted his  superiority  over  the  gentle 
^1,  whose  spirit  was  already  kam- 
m^  its  lesson  of  humility  and  sub- 
mission. When  she  had  grown  to 
womanhood,  her  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, though  it  did  not  increase  the 
good-will  of  her  step-mother,  was 
yet  looked  upon  by  her  fiUher  with 
something  ot  selfish  pride,  and  he 
already  calculated  the  advantages 
which  m^ht  accrue  to  himself  from 
her  makmg  what  is  termed  a  good 
match. 

It  was  while  these  thoughts  were 
maturing  into  phms  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  hb  olgect,  that  he  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lordly  owner 
of  Elm-wood—a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  yet,  like  himself,  an  habitual 
^mbler.  In  their  frequent  meet- 
ingis,  these  two  men  became  intimate, 
and  frequently  played  together — up 
to  a  certain  time,  with  iuK>ut  equal 
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mieeen.  At  knffth  the  younger  gam- 
bler hegui  to  lose;  one  by  one  he 
pledged  all  his  posaesnons,  and,  in 
the  end,  rose  from  the  table  a  ruined 
He  might  raise  the  money  to 

J  las  debt,  but  only  by  injuring 
__s  prop^y  past  the  hope  oi  reco- 
very, ills  companion  oMerved  the 
struggle  in  his  mind;  he  balanced 
the  adrantages  and  disadvantages  of 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  debt ; 
ibr,  while  he  wanted  money,  he  yet 
d^  not  wish  for  the  publicity  which 
the  present  affair,  if  persevered  in, 
most  give  to  the  nature  of  his  re- 
sourees. 

^Come!**  he  said,  after  some  re- 
flezion,  **  I  know  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  yon  to  pay  a  sum  like  this. 
Let  us  compromise  the  matter.  I 
have  a  daughter,  beautiful  as  an  an- 
gel :  marry  her,  and  I  will  take  your 
doing  80  as  three  quarters*  payment 
of  your  debt.** 

••  You  must  be  very  fond  of  your 
daughter,**  said  his  auditor,  sarcastic- 
ally, *Wery  fond  indeed.  Does  she 
at  all  resemble  yourself?** 

**!  have  tola  you  she  is  beauti- 
ful,** was  the  repl^r.  "You  may  even 
see  her,  if  you  will,  before  you  de- 
ode.** 

The  joung  man  remained  for 
awhfle  m  a  state  of  moody  abstrac- 
tion, and  then  exclaimed,  "  No,  no  I 
I  dim*t  want  to  see  her.  Til  marry 
her,  if  she  is  as  ufflv  as  Sin.  Theres 
myhand  upon  itl* 

They  sat  down  again,  called  for 
writing -materials,  and  wrote,*— the 
one  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  wo- 
man be  had  never  seen;  the  other, 
a  discharge  of  three-fourths  of  the 
debt  due  to  him,  on  condition  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  agreed  upon. 
The  two  papers  were  duly  siened; 
and  the  pwties  separated.  And  thus 
the  fiither  barterra  away  his  child — 
thus  the  lord  of  Elm-wood  obtained 
his  bride!  She  was  told  to  prepare 
to  reoetve  her  iiiture  husband,  and 
she  obeyed ;  for  she  knew  resistanoe 
would  be  in  vain.  Her  father  had 
become  so  entirely  estranged  from 
her,  that  she  dared  say  nothing  in 
opposition  to  his  commands ;  and  her 
step-mother  shewed  too  openly  the 
joy  she  felt  in  the  prospect  of  being 
rid  of  one,  whose  very  patience  was  a 
tadt  reproach  to  her  conscience  for 
the  poor  girl  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
she  would  intercede  fbr  her. 


The  future  husband  came,  and  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  repugnance 
of  his  betrothed.  His  pride  and  self- 
love  were  interested  at  once ;  and  he 
devoted  his  attentions  to  the  hitherto 
neglected  girl,  filling  her  car  with 
the  sweet  voice  of  praise  and  seem- 
ing love,  till  he  won  not  only  her 
gratitude  but  her  aifection.  In  a 
very  few  weeks  she  became  his  bride, 
and  went  with  him  to  his  stately 
home,  where,  for  awhile,  she  deemed 
herself  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  But  he  soon  slackened 
in  his  attentions,  and  sometimes  be- 
trayed the  bitterness  and  violence  of 
his  temper  even  to  her.  One  day, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her  with 
cruel,  and,  as  sne  felt,  undeserved 
harshness,  the  feelings  that  had  for 
some  time  been  gathering  strength 
in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and 
she  passionately  entreated  to  know 
what  she  had  done  to  forfeit  his  love. 

"My  love!**  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously, "  did  vou  never  hear  why  I 
married  you  r  ** 

"I  thought — I  hoped  you  loved 
me,**  she  answered,  in  a  low,  timid 
voice. 

**  You  thought — you  hoped  f  Did 
your  father  never  tell  you  of  our 
Dargain?  I  gave  you  my  hand  in 
payment  of  a  gambling  debt  to 
your  excellent  and  respected  father. 
Miffhty  innocent  you  are,  no  doubt, 
and  never  knew  that  you  were  forced 
upon  me ;  and  that  now  your  every 
look  reminds  me  of  the  most  hateful 
hours  of  my  life  I  There, — diy  your 
eyes.  Your  revered  parent  nas,  no 
doubt,  made  you  a  capital  actress; 
but  we  need  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand each  other.  We  have  each 
won  our  reward  in  this  blest  union : 
you  are  mistress  of  Elm-wood,  and 
I  am  saved  from  ruin,  which  would 
be  bad  enough,  and  exposure,  which 
would  be  worse." 

"  My  father  !  **  stammered  the 
lady. 

"  Yes.  No  doubt  his  conduct  pro- 
ceeded from  the  purest  aifection  for 
yourself.  He  had,  of  course,  every 
reason  to  believe  I  should  make  an 
extent  husband.  There  was  no- 
thing of  self-interest  in  what  he  did 
— no  desire  to  make  use  of  my  house 
and  fortune,  or  to  make  a  tool  of 
myself.  It  matters  not,"  he  added, 
with  increased  bitterness,  "I  have 
made  myself  a  promise  that  he  shall 
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never  cross  my  threshold;  and  I 
never  broke  my  word  yet,  as  you 
know,**  bowing  to  her  with  mock 
civility. 

He  left  the  room,  and  his  be- 
wildered hearer  remained  longstand- 
ing in  the  same  attitude,«utteily  con- 
founded by  the  words  he  had  spoken. 
"  Was  it  true  P  Had  he,  inde^,  said 
he  did  not  love  her?  Was  every 
hope  gone  from  her  for  ever  P  Was 
her  very  presence  hateful  to  himP 
Oh,  that  she  had  died  in  the  blessed 
belief  that  he  loved  her!  Where  could 
she  turn  for  help,  for  advice  P  Her 
dream  of  happmess  was  past ;  no- 
thing could  restore  it.**  Such  were 
the  thoughts  that  passed  across  her 
mind  agam  and  a^am ;  and,  in  truth, 
it  was  a  hard  thmg  for  a  heart  so 

O,  and  so  lovii^,  to  fecil  itself 
be  and  forsaken. 

Alter  a  time,  the  hone  of  winning 
his  affection  rose  within  her,  ana 
long  and  patientljr  she  strove  to 
realise  it ;  but  alas,  in  vain !  Months 
passed  on,  and  the  hour  drew  near 
in  which  she  expected  to  become  a 
mother.  When  a  son  was  bom  to 
her,  once  more  her  hope  revived. 
^  Surety,**  she  thought,  "for  the  sake 
of  his  child  he  will  love  me.**  But 
again  she  was  disappointed.  He  had 
returned  to  his  old  friends,  and  to  his 
old  amusements ;  and  she  felt  at  last, 
however  unwillinglv,  that  she  could 
never  fill  a  place  in  nls  heart. 

Eight  years  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  her  marriage  and  the  seene 
with  which  our  tale  opened.  All 
that  she  had  endured  in  that  inter- 
val, none  may  know.  Her  eldest  boy, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  talk,  be- 
came his  father's  plaything,  and 
quickly  learned  to  laugh  at  his 
mother's  authority.  A  second  son^ 
who  was  still  dearer  to  her  than  the 
first,  because  she  was  still  more  un- 
happy at  the  time  of  his  birth,  lived 
only  a  few  months;  and  she  wept 
alone  beside  his  srrave.  Her  youngest 
darling,  a  bright»  rosy  girl,  with 
dimpled  smile,  and  eyes  fuU  of  glad- 
ness, was  little  more  than  a  year  old 
at  the  time  the  lady  of  Elm-wood 
lay  on  her  death-bed. 

We  return  to  that  death-bed,  where 
we  left  the  dying  sufferer  breathing 
aloud  the  sorrows  that  had  weight 
down  her  spirit  for  years.  Exhausted 
at  lenfi^h,  she  had  once  more  sunk 
into  silence,  when  a  light  knock  was 


heard  at  the  door,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  nurse  admitted  a  womau 
carrying  a  lovelv  infant.  The  lady 
clasped  the  chila  in  her  arms,  kissed 
agam  and  again  its  cheeks  and  lips, 
fmd  almost  smiled  when  she  felt  the 
touch  of  its  cool  hand  on  her  brow. 
*'  You  must  leave  her  with  me  to- 
night, Alice,**  she  said,  turning  to 
the  young  woman  who  had  carried 
the  child.  *^  I  will  undress  her. 
Nurse,  help  me  to  set  up.** 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  nurse 
remonstrated,  the  lady  persisted; 
and^  supported  by  pUlows,  she  sat 
up  in  her  bed,  and  tenderly  loosened 
the  baby's  clothes,  and  wrapped  it  in 
its  little  night-dress.  She  even  played 
with  it  as  of  old,  and  smiled  to  hear 
its  merry  laughter.  She  dismissed 
Alice,  but,  recalling  her  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  said,  earnestly,  ~ 
"  Alice,  you  love  this  child :  she  will 
soon  be  motherless,  there  will  be 
none  to  care  for  her.  Oh,  be  faith- 
ful to  yonr  charge !  Cherish  her,  do 
not  desert  her ;  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  her  dying  mother  be  with  you 
to  your  last  hour !  ** 

The  young  woman  left  the  room 
in  tears,  the  nurse  sighed  as  she 
turned  away ;  and  the  lady  lay  dovm 
with  her  beautiiul  baby  on  her  bo- 
som. Her  heart  was  full  of  prayer, 
thouffh  her  voice  was  hushed,  lest 
she  would  disturb  the  slumber  that 
was  stealing  over  the  child.  Its 
calm,  regular  breathing  was  music 
to  her  ear ;  the  smiles  that  broke,  like 
f;leams  of  sunshine,  on  its  sweet,  sleep- 
mg  face  soothed  her,  and  stole  into 
her  thoughts.  Full  of  faith  and  hope, 
she  commended  that  precious  one  to 
the  care  of  her  Saviour ;  and  when 
some  stru^ling  wish  would  arise, 
that  she  mi|[ht  nave  lived  to  protect 
and  cherish  it,  still  she  could  say  in 
smcerity,  ^  In  Him  is  my  trust.** 

Long  past  midnight,  the  old  nurse 
was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by 
a  hasty  step  advancing  across  the 
apartment.  It  was  the  lord  of  Elm- 
wood,  who  thus  tardily — ^his  even- 
ing's amusement  being  concluded — 
answered  his  wife's  summons. 

^*I  am  here,  Eleanor,"  he  said, 
withdrawioff  the  curtain ;  ^  why  did 
you  send  tor  meP"  No  voice  re- 
plied ;  and  he  moved  the  lamp,  so  as 
to  throw  its  light  on  the  bed.  The 
li^ht  that  met  his  eyes  touched  even 
him.   There  lay  his  wife,  dead;  and. 
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on  her  bosom,  its  rosy  cheek  touch- 
ing her  cold  lips,  its  round  arm 
thrown  about  her  neck,  lay  her  in- 
fant, in  its  calm,  happy  sleep.  He 
bent  over  them — he  ^zed  upon  that 
faded  form,  now  a^ul  in  its  still- 
ness, and  on  that  jqjrful  infant  so 
fhll  of  life  and  happmest.  He  re- 
membered, as  he  looked  on  the  dead, 
her  patience,  her  humility,  her  un- 
failing submission  to  his  capricious 
will ;  he  remembered  to  what  a  life 
of  solitude  he  had  condemned  her, 
and  then  he  thought  of  her  as  she 
was  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  when 
those  eyes  looked  lovingly  upon 
him.  Only  a  few  hours  ago,  she 
was  even  as  his  slave,  trembling  at 
his  word,  obedient  to  his  will.  Now, 
perhapis  she  was  pleading  her  cause 
aeunst  him  before  the  throne  of  God. 
On,  if  he  had  but  come  earlier !  if 
he  could  only  have  heard  one  word 
of  foi^veness  from  those  lips,  which, 
in  their  silence,  seemed  yet  to  whisper 
that  he  had  been  a  muiderer ! 

He  turned  away :  "  Take  the 
child,**  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  Take  it 
away  from  her, — she  is  dead.**  Ue 
left  the  room.  The  nurse  followed, 
and  put  a  paper  into  his  hand : — 

^  My  lady  bade  me  give  you  this 
after  she  should  be  gone,**  she  stud. 

He  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and 
hurried  into  his  study,  where,  hav- 
ing carefully  closed  the  door,  he 
again  drew  it  forth,  and  began  to 
raid.  It  was  a  short  letter,  dated 
but  two  days  back. 

"  Something  I  mnst  say  to  you,"— so 
it  was  worded, — -  sometliing  I  must  say, 
of  all  the  thought!  that  now,  in  my  last 
honra,  crowd  upon  my  brain.  I  have  no 
fricDd  to  sit  boKide  my  deatb>bed,  and 
liiten  to  ray  last  words ;  no  friend  to  go 
with  me  to  the  threshold  of  the  grave, 
and  uphold  me  when  my  faith  falteri. 

"Alone,  sod  uneared  for,  I  wait  for 
death ;  sometimes  full  of  fear,  sometimes 
eagerly  longing  for  its  coming.  For  years 
I  have  had  no  friend  but  my  God ;  He 
alone  has  beard  the  voice  of  my  sorrows, 
and  He  alone  is  with  me  now. 

"  Do  not  fear  a  word  of  reproach  from 
me.  My  short  life  has  been  a  sad  one ; 
bat  it  is  to  you  I  owe  the  only  dream  of 
gladness  that  has  cheered  it.  For  those 
few  months,  during  which  I  believed  I 
was  dear  to  you,  I  was  perfectly  happy. 
I  know  my  Mlief  was  ?ain ;  but  T  do  not 
bUne  you.  Our  love  is  not  our  own  to 
give  aud  take  back  as  we  will. 

"  It  is  strange,  that  though  years  have 


passed  since  I  was  undeceived— years  in 
which  you  have  repulsed  all  my  efforts 
to  win  your  confidence,  and  to  be  to  you 
even  but  a  companion,  when  others  failed 
you,  vet  now,  all  that  long  interval  of 
grief  IS  forgotten ;  and  every  kind  word 
you  spoke  in  that  happier  time  seems 
soundmg  in  my  ear  onee  taiore. 

'*  But,  why  do  I  say  this  to  you  ? 
Those  kind  words  came  not  from  your 
heart;  and  I  am  nothing  to  vou  now. 
I  can  appeal  to  you  only  as  a  dying  wo- 
man, and  pray  you,  by  Heaven^  mercy, 
to  attend  to  my  last  wiah.  My  baby, 
m/  fair,  happy  baby !  Oh,  look  with 
pity  upon  h$r  when  she  is  motherless! 
Vo  not  let  her  grow  up  among  those 
who  will  not  love  her !  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  live  on  year  by  year  with  a 
heart  full  of  love,  and  yet  to  have  that 
love  despised  and  rejected.  If  I  might 
dare  ask  of  you  compliance  with  my  last 
wish,  1  would  say,  let  her  be  placed 
with  Mrs.  Patersoa,  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  happy  in  that  home  of  peace. 

"  Farewell !  1  linger  over  these  last 
words.  Would  that  I  might  lay  my  head 
on  your  bosom,  and  breatlie  away  my 
life,  dreaming  once  more  that  you  loved 
me!  My  presence  has  been  a  burden 
to  you.  Even  now  you  will  not  come  to 
roe.    It  is  almost  over ! 

"  Ouce  more,  1  commend  to  you  my 
child.  You  surely  will  love  her.  There 
is  nothing  in  her  sunny  face  to  remind 
you  of  me.  I  am  weary,  and  can  write 
no  more ;  perhaps,  even  now,  I  have 
said  too  much;  but  my  poor  heart  was 
full,  and  I  had  none  to  comfort  me. 
May  God  bless  you ! " 

The  letter  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
he  wept  like  a  child.  A  change  had 
come  over  his  feelings  towards  his 
wife,  but  it  was  too  kUe, 

Some  days  after  the  lady  had  been 
laid  in  her  grave,  a  group  of  vil- 
lagers gathered  round  the  old  nurse, 
questioning  her  as  to  all  that  had 
happened  at  Elm-wood. 

**  Vou  see  he  must  have  been  very 
fond  of  her  after  all,**  said  one. 
^^He  has  asked  Mrs.  Paterson  to 
take  the  baby,  as  my  lady  wished ; 
and  did  you  see  how  he  cried  at  the 
funeral  P" 

''Bah!  don*t  talk  to  me  of  such 
love,**  said  the  old  nurse,  impatiently. 
"  If  he'd  shewn  but  a  quarter  of  the 
kindness  towards  her  a  year  ago 
that  he*s  shewn  since  she  ^vas  dead, 
and  could  feel  it  no  longer,  she*d 
have  been  a  happy  living  woman 
this  day.  Heaven  preserve  us  all 
from  love  like  his!" 
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"  Quand  voas  seres  bien  Tieille,  le  soir  a  la  chandelle 
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Direz«  cbantant  mes  vers  en  vous  esmerveillant 
Ronsard  m'a  c61ebr6  au  temps  que  j  etois  belle." 


Some  winter  night,  shut  snv 

Beside  the  fagot  in  the  ha  , 
I  think  I  see  you  sit  and  s^in, 

Surroundea  by  your  maidens  all. 
Old  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung, 

Old  days  come  back  to  memory ; 
You  say,  "  When  I  was  lair  and  young, 

A  poet  sang  of  me ! " 

There  *s  not  a  maiden  in  your  hall, 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  ever  so^ 
But  wakes  as  you  my  name  recall, 

And  longs  the  history  to  know. 
And  as  the  piteous  tale  is  said 

Of  lady  cold  and  lover  true, 
£ach,  musing,  carries  it  to  bed. 

And  sighs  and  envies  you  I 

"  Our  lady's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They  '11  say,  "  she  once  was  fresh  and  fair. 
And  yet  she  spumed  her  lover's  vow, 

And  heartless  left  him  to  despair ; 
The  lover  lies  in  silent  earth, 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  cheers ; 
She  sits  beside  a  lonely  hearth. 

With  threeseore  and  ten  years ! " 

Ah !  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  those, 

But  wherefore  yield  me  to  despair, 
While  yet  the  poet's  bosom  glows, 

Whife  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  fair  ! 
Sweet  lady  mine  I  while  yet 't  is  time, 

Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth. 
And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 

The  roses  of  your  youth ! 

Michael  AiiGBiiO  Titmabsh. 
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If  our  readers  expect  that  we  are 
goii^  to  help  them  to  an  explanation 
of  ue  harleqnin  trkka  that  have 
been  played  of  late  in  the  highest 
political  circles,  we  beg,  at  the  out- 
set of  this  paper,  to  undeceive  them. 
The  whole  series  of  events  is  a  mys- 
teiy  to  us.    We  cannot  even  guess 
why  Sir  Robert  Feel's  government 
should  have  come  to  a  &ad-lock  at 
all,  far  less  man^  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  resignation  by  aH  its  membeca . 
of  their  offices.    It  is  the  ordinary 
practice,  we  believe,  when  differences 
oeeor  in  cabinets,  that  the  minority 
shall  give  way  to  the  nu^Jorit^r,  who- 
soever the  individuals  composing  the 
adverse  ftctions  may  be ;  and  it  some- 
times hai^ens,  if  the  dispute  run 
ytry  high,  or  the  point  under  dis- 
cnasion  be  r^;arded  as  a  vital  one, 
that  the  dissentients  retire.  So  it  was 
with  Mr.  Iluskisson  and  his  friends 
in  the  fiunooa  East  Retford  case ;  so 
with  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  quitted   Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  rather  than 
be  parties  in  anv  way  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  cburcn*s  property  in  Ire- 
land.   Neither  is  the  secession  of  the 
head  of  Uie  government,  if  he  find 
huDself  at  issue  with  his  colleagues, 
by  any  means  unprecedented.    The 
ute  iSirl  Grey  gave  nlace  among  the 
Whigs  to  Lord  MeiDoume,  not  be- 
cause he  found  himself  unable  to  do 
the  work  of  premier,  but  because  his 
suggestions   were    resisted  by   the 
younf^   membon   of  his   cabinet. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Bntes,  and  the  Roekinj;hamB,  and  the 
Portlands,  we  shall  discover  cases  of 
the  kind  befalling  continually.    But 
the   sudden  abuidonment  of  their 
posts  by  a  body  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whom  the  sovereign  had 
called  to  her  councils,  and  the  nation 
tnuAed  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
modon  times,  that  was  an  occurrence 
for  whidi  peojde  were  unprepared. 
Moreover,  as  if  the  measure  of  the 
people's  astonishment  required  some 
nrtner  filling  upi  it  turns  out,  after 
an,  that  this  fu^pttive  cabinet  is  forced 
back  again,  Ixdily,  into  power,  not 
through  any  intrigue  on  tne  part  of 
the  statemen  composing  it,  nor  yet 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  results  of  a  general  election, 
but  through  the  s^  inability  of 


their  rivals  to  undertake  the  task 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Co.  had 
voluntarily  assigned  to  them.  If  our 
readers  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
account  for  all  this, — to  explain  why 
the  Conservatives  broke  down,  or 
how  they  have  contrived  to  set  the 
state  omnibus  in  motion  again»  they 
give  us  credit  for  an  amount  either 
of  intelligence  or  ingenuity  to  which 
we  cannot  lay  daim.  But  though 
,we  be  unable  to  trace  recent  events 
to  their  causes,  there  is  nothing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent  us,  or 
anv  other  of  her  miyesty's  reflecting 
subjects,  from  gathering  out  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  seem  to 
be  surrounded  a  lesson  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remember.  Let 
us  see  whether  our  notions  in  r^gsrd 
to  tiie  genend  position  of  affairs 
Nbe  either  rational  in  themselves,  or 
likely  to  find  an  echo  in  the  opinions 
of  those  on  whose  judgments  m  such 
matters  we  have  hereto  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  some  reliance. 

And,  first,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  rumours  which  are  float- 
ing about  on  the  surface  of  society, 
'some  of  which,  we  must  confess,  ap- 
pear to  us  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be 
ffravelv  entertained.  These  are  not 
^ys  mrthe  creation  of  kings -con- 
sort, or  even  for  the  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  English  army  of 
a  young  foreign  prince,  however 
amiable.  It  may  be  distressing  to 
the  feelings  of  an  exalted  personage, 
that  one  whom  she  has  honoured 
with  her  hand  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  daim  at  the  courts  of  other 
nations  the  foremost  place^  which  is 
freely  conceded  to  him  here.  And 
with  all  our  hearts  we  wish  that  the 
grievance  could  be  got  rid  of.  But 
to  suppose  that  on  groxmd  so  silly, 
for  a  reason  so  pudnle,  the  idea  of 
seeking  a  crown  matrimonial  could 
have  been  entertained  is  to  outrage 
all  decency,  and  to  offer  to  the  illus- 
trious individuals  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  supposed  arrangement 
a  direct  insult.  No  minister,  Tory, 
Whig,  or  Radical,  would  dare  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing  to  a  British  ]^ia- 
ment ;  no  parliament,  if  any  minister 
were  found  hardy  enough  to  broach 
the  project,  would  entertam  it  for  a 
moment.  There  is  neither  scope 
nor  pliability  in  the  constitution  for 
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such  an  interpolaiion  on  the  rights  of 
the  royal  family  ;  and  we  are  alto- 
gether without  a  precedent  wMdi 
might  hd^  us  to  bend  it  to  our  pur- 
pose, were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
case  of  William  and  Mary  is  not  a 
case  in  point.  Th^  came  in,  con- 
jointly, to  fill  up  a  breach,  or  an  as- 
Bumea  breach,  m  the  regular  line  of 
succession.  They  were  elected  by 
the  people  of  England  acting  through 
a  convention,  which  convention  md 
not  become  a  parliament  till  after 
William,  equally  with  Mary,  had 
been  offered  and  had  accepted  the 
crown.  Moreover,  the  act  of  con- 
vention which  thus  disposed  of  the 
crown  decreed,  that  in  the  lifetime  of 
Mary,  the  **  sole  and  full  rogal 
power  should  be  in  the  prince  ;**  yet 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Mary  without  issue,  the  succession 
should  be  in  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark and  her  children.  To  look, 
therefore,  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
as  affording  any  sanctiou  or  prece- 
dent for  the  enffrafling  of  a  new 
branch  on  the  old  royal  stock  would 
be  ridiculous.  We  have,  however,  a 
case  in  point  of  not  much  more  than 
a  century's  standing.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  though  the  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  continued  Prince 
George  to  the  end  of  his  days,  without 
80  much  as  a  patent  of  precedency 
having  been  made  out  for  him,  or 
any  other  step  taken  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  society  even  m  England. 
So  much  for  one  rumour,  which 
seems  to  carxy  the  refutation  of  its 
truth  upon  the  face  of  it;  neither 
are  we  inclined  to  allow  greater 
credit  to  another,  which  is  likewise 
gomg  about.  With  all  possible  re- 
spect for  Prince  Albert,  we  must  use 
the  freedom  to  say,  that  he  is  every 
way  ui^t  to  be  placed  at  the  head  <^ 
the  English  army.  His  royal  high- 
ness is,  we  believe,  a  good  man  in  ail 
the  Illations  ^f  life;  nor  is  it  be- 
cause we  distrust  his  talents,  whether 
as  a  tactician  or  as  the  administrator 
of  a  machine,  however  great,  which 
he  understands,  that  we  thus  express 
ourselves.  But  he  docs  not  under- 
stand—indeed it  would  be  miracu- 
lous if  he  did — the  construction  of 
the  Britii^  army.  Put  him  at  the 
head  of  his  father's  forces,  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  he  would  manaije 
them  well ;  but  the  British  army  is 
so  different  from  all  the  other  armies 
i^  the  world>  both  in  the  materials  of 


which  it  is  composed  and  the  order 
of  the  duties  which  it  is  zeqiured  to 
perform,  that  we  defy  any  man,  ex- 
cept a  native  bom  Englishman,  be 
his  natural  and  acquired  powers  what 
they  may,  to  command  it  properly. 
This  was  conspicuously  shewn  m  tibc 
instance  of  William  III.    William 
was  a  soldier,  and  a  tried  one,  too ; 
yet  hhi  manner  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  English  army  was  such 
as  to  produce  universal  discontent, 
and  here  and  there  to  provoke  mu- 
tiny.   Now,  we  do  nqt  suppose  that 
Pnnce  Albert  would  act  with  the 
sternness  of  precipitation  which  more 
than  once  characterised  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    His 
physical  temperament  is,  milder,  and 
lie  is  a  younger  man — too  youn^,  in- 
deed, even  if  all  the  other  requisites 
were  present  with  him  for  so  grave 
an  omcc ;  and  youth,  and  a  temper 
constitutionally  gentle,  would  restrain 
him  from  outraging  the  feelings,  or  ' 
even  jarring  the  prejudices  of  vete- 
rans old  enoufih,  many  of  them,  to 
be  his  ^randlather.    But  he  lacks 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
tastes,  habits,  manners,  and  capabili- 
ties of  all  ranks  and  orders  m  the 
British  community,  which  no  for- 
cin;ner    can   acquire   were   he    re- 
siacnt    among    us    twice   as   long 
as  the  Prince  has  been;  and  with- 
out   which    it    would   be  fktal  in 
any  man,  be  his  position  what  it 
might,  to  attempt  tne  eatablishment 
ofanydc^ee  ofanthori^  over  our 
army.    For  the  British  army  is  go- 
verned now,— and  every  day  will  but 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  system, 
much  more  by  moral  than  by  phy- 
sical influence.     A  commander-in- 
cliief  among  us,  must  not  only  know 
how  to  issue  orders  and  come  to  de- 
cisions which  are  wise,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  countnr  that 
they  are  the  wisest  that  could  have 
been  attained  to;  and  that  thaj  de- 
serve to  be  respected  because  oftheir 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  t£e  parties  to  which  they 
apply.  And  his  royal  highness,  wito 
the  utmost  deference  be  it  written, 
is  very  little  fkmiliar  with  the  habits 
of  any  circle  of  society,  beyond  that 
of  the  palace.    He  never  mixes,  as 
far  as  we  know,  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  land.    He  speaks  the  English 
language  but  imperfectly.  We  doubt 
whether  he  could  put  a  battalion  of 
the  Guards  through   the  siinplest 
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maweuTres.  He  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  delicacy  that  is  required  in  deal- 
ing with  courts-martial  and  their  de- 
cisions. In  a  word,  he  is  altogether 
unfit  for  the  office,  which  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  of  our  royal  mistress, 
say  that  he  aspires  to ;  and  no  man 
in  the  three  kmgdoms  can  be  more 
folly  satisfied  of  the  fact  than  him- 
self. We,  therefore,  dismiss  this  ru- 
mour, as  we  have  done  the  idle  tale 
about  the  crown-matrimonial,  not 
only  as  a  thing  incredible,  but 
impertinent.  Fnnce  Albert  is  all 
that  the  people  of  England  wish  him 
to  be,  where  he  is.  Sut  were  he  to 
he  pushed  by  any  influence  what- 
ever out  of  the  retirement  which 
best  becomes  the  husband  of  the 
queen,  his  popularity  would  soon 
make  to  itself  wings  and  flee  away ; 
if  results,  much  more  mischievous, 
did  not  arise  from  the  proceeding. 

We  come  now  to  a  tnird  report,  of 
which  The  Times  may  be  said,  m  some 
degree,  to  be  tibe  ori^mator ;  that  there 
were  divisions  in  the  cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  so  wide,  so 
irreconcileable,  that  it  was  found  im- 

C'ble  for  the  sections  to  hold  any 
^-r  together.  Now,  here  again, 
it  appears  to  us  that  there  must  be 
some  great  mistake.  That  the  cabi- 
net, worked  upon  by  the  apprehen- 
sionsof  a  scarcity,  the  extent  of  which, 
designing  persons,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, badgrossly  noaguified,  may  have 
taken,  and  probably  did  take,  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws  into  con- 
sideration, we  are  not  disposed  to 
doubt  It  was  a  proceeding  so  ob- 
Tiously  consecutive  on  the  cry  which 
suddenl^r  arose,  that  had  the  ca- 
hinet  failed  to  come  into  it,  they 
would  have  been  very  much  to 
blame.  But  how  any  reasonable 
nan  can  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  in  the  &ce  of  recent  declarations 
to  the  contrary,  would  propose  to 
the  cabinet  an  entire  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  tlie  laws  which  regu- 
late the  importation  of  com  and 
other  articles  of  food  into  this  coun- 
try, does  indeed  surprise  us.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Sir  Robert,  we  are  told, 
proposed  an  absolutely  free  trade  in 
coni;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
fused to  budge  an  inch  beyond  the 
present  sliding-scale ;  the  question 
^M  Dut  to  Uie  vote,  Sir  Robert 
*w  left  in  the  minority ;  and  the 
^\mi  flew  forthwith  into  splinters. 


Is  this  probable?  Is  it  likely  that 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  the  Duke  would 
so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  tbem- 
selvcs,  and  to  their  sovereign,  as  to 
quarrel  outright  on  a  subject  so  com- 
plicated; and  in  their  wrath  impose 
upon  the  queen  the  task  of  finding 
new  advisers,  at  a  moment  when 
they  must  have  known  that  them- 
selves, and  onlv  themselves,  could 
carry  on  the  anairs  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  do  otherwise. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
some  extraordinary  difficulty  did  pre- 
sent itself  somewhere.  But  as  we 
shall  never  know  either  wherein  it 
consisted,  or  by  what  happy  process 
it  has  been  overcome,  till  the  parties 
most  immediately  affected  by  it  speak 
out,  we  must  therefore  be  content 
for  the  present  with  shewing  cause 
whv,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
rasn,  in  the  absence  of  better  proof 
than  a  newspaper  report,  to  look 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  sort  of 
rash  traitor  which  a  few  rash  speak- 
ers in  public  places  have  had  the 
bad  taste  as  welt  as  bad  manners  to 
represent  him. 

It  is  not  fair  in  this  year  of  grace» 
1845,  to  twit  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  triumph  of  1829, 
far  less  to  make  his  proceeding  on 
that  occasion  the  standard  by  vrnich 
to  estimate  his  character  as  a  mo- 
ralist in  politics.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  not  the  prime  mover  in  that  ar- 
rangement. Whether  it  were  a  wise 
or  an  unwise  measure,  the  merit  of 
devising,  and  arranging,  and  carry-* 
ing  it  trough,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sur 
Robert  Peel  was  the  mere  journey- 
man of  his  grace ;  and  h^  no  nieana 
a  zealous  journeyman  either.  It  is 
ridiculous,  also,  to  compare  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  at  least  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  as  it  bore  upon 
the  question  of  1829,  with  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  regard  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws.  The  Eman- 
cipation-bill had  passed  the  Com- 
mons over  and  over  a^ain,  and  was 
as  sure  to  pass,  yet  again  and  again, 
as  it  might  be  reintr<^uced.  In  the 
Lords,  too,  the  opposition  diminished 
from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  so  rapid 
was  tne  falling  away,  that,  unless 
our  memory  be  in  fault,  the  last  time 
that  the  Upper  House  refused  to 
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sanction  what  the  Lower  had  pro- 
posed to  them,  the  hill  was  thrown 
out  by  an  inconsiderable  majori^  of 
fifteen.  Moreover,  of  these  fifteen 
peers  several  avowed  their  intention 
of  voting,  when  next  it  should  be 
brought  forward,  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said,  that  however  daringly  he  may 
have  outraged  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  British  people,  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  put  any  unne- 
cessary restraint  upon  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  carrying  his  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  Act.  And  as  to 
Feel,  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  he 
resisted  the  making  a  cabinet  question 
of  the  measure  as  long  as  he  could ; 
that  he  would  have  withdrawn  from 
the  cabinet  sooner  than  be  a  ^arty  to 
the  plan,  had  not  the  Duke  m  some 
measure  constrained  him  to  abide. 
But  how  stands  the  case  now  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
men  out  of  doors,  there  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is,  by  a  great 
majoritv,  made  up  of  members  who 
stand  pledged  to  their  constituencies 
to  protect  the  agricultural  interests. 
The  Lords,  likewise,  are,  almost  to  a 
man,  opposed  to  any  further  inter- 
ference with  the  Corn-laws ;  indeed, 
there  needed  tM  the  skill  of  Peel 
and  all  the  moral  influence  of  Wel- 
lington to  lead  their  lordships  for- 
ward, even  amid  the  dangers  of  1842, 
to  the  point  at  which  they  no  longer 
make  a  secret  that  they  are  determined 
to  stop.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  knowing  all  this,  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies which  brought  him  into 
ofiioe— his  fixed  duty  scheme  and  no- 
thing else  having  sent  Lord  John 
Russell  into  opposition— are  we  to 
suppose  that  »u:  Bobert  Peel,  with 
these  truths  patent  before  him,  has 
ever  meditated  a  step  so  wild  as  the 
recommendation  by  tne  crown  of  an 
unconditional  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  P  The  idea  is  quite 
monstrous.  Sir  Bobert  may  r^ret, 
as  many  other  good  and  wise  men  do, 
that  such  laws  ever  had  existence. 
He  may  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  cnerish  the 
belief  that  their  repeal  would  effect 
changes  neither  so  ruinous  as  their 
advocates  apprehend,  nor  so  advan- 
tageous for  commerce  as  is  as- 
sumed  by   their  assailants.      But 


he  cannot  fail  to  be  aware,  that 
to  repeal  them  in  the  lump  is  not 
possible,  except  on  peril  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  constitution.  Now 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  may  be  as  resolute  a 
politician  as  you  please,  but  he  is  not 
a  revolutionist.  He  is  not  prepared 
to  array  one  House  of  Parliament 
against  the  other,  even  if  he  were 
sure  of  carr^dng  the  Commons  along 
with  him,  far  less  to  coerce  the  Lords 
by  pitchforking  or  threatening  to 
pitchfork  100  members  at  the  least 
mto  the  chamber.  Yet,  without 
some  such  procedure,  we  question 
whether  any  minister  would  be  able 
to  carry  a  bill  for  free  trade  in  com ; 
for  we  know  that  a  good  hundred 
peers  at  least  would  he  necessary  to 
equalise  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament. 

Again,  it  is  no  secret  to  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  that  however  free  he  may  stand 
in  his  own  person  from  all  pledges 
one  %vay  or  another,  his  party  ac- 
cepted him  for  their  leader,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  poli- 
tical warfare— for  this  sing;le  reason, 
that  they  put  faith  in  him  as  the 
advocate  of  the  views  —  fiscal,  reli- 
gious, and  economic — which  they 
themselves  entertained.  Had  their 
confidence  in  regard  to  these  matters 
been  less  surely  fixed,  there  would 
have  been  no  rally  worth  the  name 
from  the  defeat  of  1833.  Doubtless 
the  incapacity  of  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration to  carry  on  the  detail 
business  of  the  country  must  have 
made  itself  felt  sooner  or  later ;  and, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  the 
powers  of  the  executive  would  have 
passed  from  one  set  of  hands  to  an- 
other, till  somebody  was  found  of 
sufficient  judgment  to  wield  them. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  such 
industry  or  ready  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  in  watchinjg  the  regis- 
tration courts,  and  seeing  that  the 
lists  of  voters  were  fhll,  as  has  brought 
us  round,  in  point  of  public  feeling, 
well-nigh  to  what  we  used  to  be  ere 
the  Beform  Act  passed.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  cannot  forget  this ;  no,  nor  the 
one  ffreat  rallying  cry  which  achieved 
it.  He  has  tried  his  party  pretty 
well,  it  must  be  confessed.  They 
have  given  up  much  for  him  in  va- 
rious ways— much  of  Protestant  pre- 
judice, smce  it  is  the  fashion  so  to 
speak  of  that  which  our  fathers  used 
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to  call  a  holy  principle ;  consenting 
to  his  Charitable  Bequests-bill,  to 
his  Bfaynooth  Endowment-bill,  and 
beariiig  with  astonishing  fortitude 
the  liberalism  which  dismisses  f^entle- 
men  from  the  bench  of  magistrates 
on  no  other  grounds  than  that  their 
attachment  to  the  constitution  in 
Charch  and  State  is  excessive.  They 
have  seen  the  amount  of  protection 
offered  to  the  British  corn-grower 
cut  down  to  a  figure  which  no  other 
statewnan  than  he  could  have  pre- 
sented, and  are  suffering,  some  of 
them  not  very  patiently,  under  the 
presBore  of  an  income-tax  which  they 
owe  to  his  boldness.  Let  them  have 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  means 
to  go  farther,  and  there  will  be  an 
endat  once  to  their  confidence.  And 
then  whin«  is  he—ay,  and  where  is 
theooontry?  Sir  Robert  Feel  knows 
all  this.  He  may  regret  that  the 
public  temper  should  be  what  it  is. 
lie  may  feel  the  restraints  of  party 
sail  and  hamper  him  sorely,  and,  in 
his  more  earnest  moments,  he  may 
come  to  the  determination  of  break- 
ing through  them.  But  he  cannot 
InSak  through  them.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  living  can  govern 
this  mat  country  except  by  a  part^, 
for  tne  attempt  to  do  otherwise  will 
overwhelm  in  one  common  ruin  both 
the  individiial  who  makes  it  and  the 
constitution. 

Lastlv,  Sir  Rohert  Feel  has  some 
knowleoge  of  human  nature,  and  does 
not,  th^efore,  need  us  to  tell  him 
that  men  who  cannot  be  brought  to 
fieht  for  any  thing  else,  will  fight 
like  lions  for  their  oreeches-pockets. 
Now  the  agriculturists  may  be 
right  or  ibey  may  be  wron^,  but  it  is 
pMt  dispute  that  the  conviction  has 
established  itself  among  them,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would 
reduce  the  incomes  of  landowners  by 
one-third  at  the  least,  besides  throw- 
hig  an  immense  quantity  of  the  land 
of  the  country  out  of  cultivation. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  our  own 
personal  knowled^je,  many  tenants- 
at-will,  the  occupiers  of  enormous 
farms,  who  are  so  satisfied  of  the 
misehievous  working  of  a  repeal 
measure,  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  accept  at  this  moment  leases 
from  their  landlords.  Their  argu- 
ment M  this,  ''  We  are  doing  well 
enough  now;  and,  if  we  could  be 
insuM  against  any  further  tamper- 
ing with  the  Q^om-lavrs,  we  should 


be  happy  to  engage  to  pay  the  pame 
amount  of  rent  tnat  we  are  paying 
now,  for  as  many  years  as  our  land- 
lords might  propose;  but,  whether 
riffhtly  or  wroDgiy,  we  are  convinced 
of  the  impossibuity  of  competing,  on 
our  present  terms,  with  the  foreign 
grower,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared 
to  throw  up  our  farms  the  moment 
the  ports  are  opened,  and  to  live  in 
idleness  till  things  find  their  level.** 
Now,  with  such  a  prospect  before 
them,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  landlords  of  England  will  consent, 
whether  they  be  peers  or  commoners, 
to  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  oi' 
the  Corn-laws  ?  Can  they  afford  to 
exist  on  two-thirds  of  their  present 
income,  making  good  the  engage- 
ments  to  which  their  estates  are 
liable  ?  and  if  they  could,  who  will 
undertake  to  ^parantee  even  two- 
thirds  of  their  moome  from  the  out- 
set? No  one.  A  sudden  opening 
of  the  ports,  an  abrupt  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  would  tend  as  surely  to 
anarchy  for  awhile  as  the  wiping 
out  of  the  national  debt ;  and  five 
years  of  anarchy,  through  the  throw- 
mg  up  of  leases  or  the  breaking  of 
tenants — and  we  cannot  anticipate 
less — would  suffice  to  make  b^nam 
of  the  representatives  ofallthebot 
£unilie8  m  the  kingdom.  Can  it 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  land- 
lords are  determined  to  resist  a  sud- 
den repeal  to  the  death  ?  and  seeing 
that  in  their  ruin  the  ruin  of  the 
peasants,  at  all  events,  must  be  in- 
volved, is  the  driving  of  such  a  body 
of  men  to  desperate  measures  a  con- 
tingency to  be  thought  of  without 
horror? 

Whatever  changes  Sir  Robert 
FceVs  plan  may  involve  —  that  is, 
supposm^  him  to  have  a  plan  in 
preparation — we  are  on  these  grounds 
satisfied  that  he  cannot  contemplate 
either  the  unconditional  or  the  im* 
mediate  repeal  of  laws  amid  whicJi 
all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  all 
the  landed  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  the  kin|;dom  have  for  the  last 
five-and-thirty  years  been  formed. 
And  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  not 
only  from  contemplating  the  effects 
which  such  a  procedure  must  have 
upon  the  social  condition  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  population,  but 
from  a  perusal  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  endeavour,  by  fair  means 
and  by  foul,  to  push  the  change  on- 
wards.   Whatever  our  private  opi- 
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niotts  may  be  in  regard  to  the  tvisdom 
of  a  protective  system  in  eonnexion 
with  the  torn-trade,  we  can  never 
consent  that  the  policy  of  Engluvd's 
prime  minister  shall  he  forced  upon 
nim  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  bdieve  that 
the  in^rity  of  the  aristocracy — of 
the  Whig  aiistocracy  not  less  than 
of  the  Tory — are  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright, 
in  the  fervonr  of  then:  anticioatcd 
triumph,  let  out  a  little  too  mucn  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  which  they 
advocate,  at  thegreat €k)vent  Garden 
meeting.  The  ^glish  people  enter^ 
tain  a  profound  respect  for  the  here^ 
ditary  peerage ;  they  would  not  ex<- 
change  so  noble  an  institution  even 
for  Mr.  Cobden's  services,  were  he 
called  to  the  queen's  councils,  and 
invited  to  bring  in  an  abolition-bill 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to-morrow.  Besides,  the 
people  of  England  must  be  more 
gullable  than  we  take  them  to  be,  if 
Uiey  are  persuaded  to  believe  that 
an  order  of  things  can  be  very  in- 
jurious to  trade  and  manufactures 
under  which  the  great  apostle  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  has  contrived 
to  work  his  way  from  the  condition 
of  a  poor  farmer*s  son  in  Sussex,  to 
the  ownership  of  mills,  the  profits  on 
which  are  rated  to  the  income-tax  at 
an  amount  so  enormous,  that  we  are 
really  afhud  to  particularise  it. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  all 
right  thinking  men, — ^to  those  among 
our  readers  who  value  the  country^ 
well-being  above  such  minor  con- 
siderations as  the  question  who  shall 
or  who  shall  not  preside  in  her 
m^esty*s  councils,  and  be  called 
prime  minister.  We  witnessed  with 
regret  the  unbecoming  haste  with 
which,  immediately  The  Times*  ru- 
mour got  afloat,  some  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  proceeded  at  once 
to  condemn  and  denounce  the  re- 
creant premier.  This  was  neither 
just  nor  wise.  Sir  John  Terrell,  and 
other  equally  respectable,  though 
somewhat  hot-tempered  gentlemen, 
have  no  ground  as  yet  —  none  with 
which  we,  at  least  are  acquainted— 
for  coming  to  the  conclusions  at  which, 
with  extraordinaiy  precipitation,  they 
arrived.     They  would  have   done 


better  had  ihey  waited,  as  we  recom* 
mended  others  of  the  party  to  do, 
tUl  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his  col- 
leagues— ^who  continue  in  office,  and 
then:  friends  who  quit  it — shall  have 
made  their  explanations.  If,  indeed. 
The  Times  be  correct  in  its  assump- 
tions, then  each  man,  whether  a 
member  of  parliament  or  not,  will  be 
fh!c  to  take  his  own  line.  The  un- 
flinching advocates  for  protection  will, 
of  course,  resist  whatever  attempts 
are  made  to  diminish  or  in  any  other 
way  to  interfere  with  it ;  while  such 
of  them  as  take  pleasure  in  dealing 
out  hard  names  and  bitter  words  may, 
with  a  better  gnbce  than  now,  eive 
license  both  to  ueir  pens  and  to  udr 
tongues.  At  the  same  time  one  point 
there  is  peculiar  to  the  crisis  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  which  seems  to 
demand  their  serious  attention.  Sup- 
posing they  defeat  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  drive  him  out  of  office  (no  bard 
matter  to  do,  it  would  appear,  sedng 
that  he  would  have  voluntarily  re- 
signed, if  he  had  been  permitted;,  are 
they  perpared  with  any  one  to  take 
his  place,  who  shall  prove  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  crown,  and  of  suf- 
ficient weight,  personal  or  otherwiae, 
to  go  down  with  the  constituenciee? 
They  cannot  look  to  the  Whigs,  that 
is  clear.  The  Whigs  have  done  their 
best  to  form  an  amninistration,  and 
failed ;  neither,  we  presume,  will  th^ 
condescend  to  make  terms  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  or  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  Will  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
be  invited  to  form  an  administration? 
and  if  he  do,  will  the  country  support 
him? 

We  cannot  tell,  but  this  much  we 
venture  to  hope,  that  the  actual 
measures  of  the  existing  cabinet  will 
be  found  much  less  aluming  than 
the  sanguine  on  either  side  antici- 
pate; and,  at  all  events,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ments, as  we  here  undertake  to  sus- 
pend our  own,  till  the  mystery  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  month 
are  involved  shall  be  dispelled ;  and 
there  are  some  sure  grounds  on  which 
either  to  support  or  to  condemn  the 
man  whom,  for  ten  years  and  more, 
the  great  Conservative  party  has, 
both  in  opposition  and  m  power, 
honoured  as  its  champion. 


LoodOD  I— PiiBt«d  by  Gvorge  BarcUy»  Caitif  SUiet>  Lttontor  Sqoai*. 
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AN  1LLUSTRATIT£  CIIAPTEtl  OK  STRAWS. 
BKIMG  THE  FIBST  SPECIMEN  OF  A  NEW  DICTIONABT. 

'*  Pleased  with  a  feather,  tickled  bj  a  siraw."..  Pope. 


I5  one  of  Lord  Byron^s  MS.  diaries, 
hegim  at  Uavenna,  May  1821,  he 
makes  this  entry,— '*  What  shall  I 
write?  Another  journal?  Any 
thing  that  comes  uppermost,  and  call 
it  'ATj  Dictionary.  *  The  project 
died  in  the  thinking.  Whether  the 
bow  was  not  well  bent,  or  the  quiver 
had  been  exhausted  in  other  forays, 
we  know  not,  but  the  author  never 
carried  his  incursion  beyond  A.  Like 
other  bold  invaders,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  elements.  The  interruption 
of  the  plan  is  certainly  to  be  regretted. 
We  shonld  have  received  many  bril- 
liant sayings  and  much  hardihood  of 
criticiam  and  philosophy.  The  prose 
of  Byron  was  very  often  better  than 
hia  verse,  more  fluent,  natural,  and 
idiomatic ;  vigorous,  yet  elastic ;  and 
masculine,  yet  musical.  Tlie  frame- 
work, moreover,  was  well  adapted  to 
his  pencil.  He  could  stretch  or  con- 
tract it  to  his  canvass.  Every  letter 
might  be  a  picture,  copious  and  mag- 
nificent as  a  Veronese,  or  minute  and 
delicate  as  a  Mieris.  Lockhart  once 
recommended  a  similar  shape  to  his 
excursive  ixiend  Sir  E^rton  jBrydges. 
Ue  might  have  adopted  it  with  ad- 
vantage, and  given  us,  to  our  delight 
and  improvement,  the  gossip  of  Wal- 
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pole,  the  criticism  of  Warton,  and  the 
fancy  of  Collins. 

It  seems  difficult  to  brand  any  ar- 
ticle save  ow!  with  the  mark  of  utter 
exclusion,  and  that  is  didness,  in  every 
form  and  under  every  aspect,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  al- 
phabet. It  must  not  be  suffered  to 
creep  in  through  D,  or  steal  upon  us 
with  a  sweet  surprise  in  the  mur- 
murs of  S.  No  column  will  keep 
the  field  with  this  symbolical  letter  in 
the  ranks.  Miserable  in  itself,  it  is 
fatal  to  its  companions.  It  will  en- 
sure the  defeat  of  a  whole  army  of 
eloquence  and  learning.  The  most 
brilliant  music  of  the  fancy  fails  to 
attract  our  attention  when  it  has 
been  completelv  benumbed.  Pope 
might  have  read  in  vain  the  rape  of 
Mrs.  Fermor*s  lock  to  an  audience 
whom  Dennis  had  been  lecturing 
upon  poetry.  The  saying  of  Haller 
is  true  in  literature,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  physics,  and  we  are  assuredly 
deaf  wnen  we  are  yawning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Byron 
was  in  the  flill  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
phetic eye  of  taste  when  he  sketched 
this  &int  inu^ro  of  a  new  dictionarv. 
Writing  at  Kavenna,  he  was  really 
in  Regent  Street.    The  doctrine  of 
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developement,  with  all  its  wonders  of 
imagination,  was  present  to  his  mind, 
and  he  felt  a  deep  but  delicious  sen* 
timent  of  delight  in  the  conviction 
that  the  siigse^iod,  thus  idl j  thrown 
out,  was  onlj  a  germ  which  would 
subsequently  take  root,  and  grow, 
and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit;  and 
that  while  the  first  seed — small, 
barren,  and  insignificant, — ^might  in- 
deed be  imbedded  in  his  own  writ- 
ings, the  verdure,  and  fbliage,  and 
fragrance,  and  fruit,  would  be  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
garden  of  Praser's  Magazine.  And 
where  can  any  good  or  salutary 
thought  be  planted  with  a  richer 
protmse  and  hope  of  ripeness  and 
abundance?  Kbgima  is  above  all 
little  jealousies;  safe  in  the  unap- 
proached  splendour  of  her  charms, 
she  has  no  sneer  for  her  rival : — 

'*'  No  Rufa,  with  her  combs  of  lead, 
AVhispVing^  that  Sappho*^  Lair  is  red.*' 

The  idea  of  ft  dictionary  implies 
universality ;  in  dragging  tne  stream 
from  A  to  Z,  you  enclose  every 
thing :  the  largest  and  the  smallest, 
Homer  or  Hume,  Demosthenes  or 
Duncombe,  the  Sophist  or  the  Son- 
neteer. And  this  variety  is  only  ihe 
rdlection  of  every  scholar's  cxpe- 
rienoe.  It  was  the  agreeable  con- 
fession of  Gra^,  that  his  studies  ransed 
from  Fftuaanias  to  Pindu*,  and  that 
he  mixed  Aristotle  with  Ovid ;  just 
as  the  hand  wanders  from  the  bread 
to  the  cheese,  and  provides  the  appe- 
tite with  refreshment  from  both. 
The  image  is  his  own.  But  the  habit 
can  pletul  still  higher  authority  in 
its  behalf.  Lord  Bacon  long  ago 
urged  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  contract  or  d&ate  the  eyesight  of 
the  understanding.  He  regardea  that 
power  as  essential  to  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  organ.  And  justly  so. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  natural 
eye  is  injured  by  gazing  too  stead- 
fastly or  too  long  upon  a  brilliant 
body ;  the  dUation,  which  that  pro- 
tracted scrutiny  occasions,  impedes 
the  necessary  and  restorative  con- 
traction. Any  reader  can  make  the 
experiment  for  himself.  Let  him, 
on  some  gorgeous  summer-day,  wind 
out  gradually  from  the  beeches  of 
Knowle,  or  the  chestnuts  of  Pens- 
hurst,  until  he  comes  full  upon  the 
sun,  then  riding  in  its  state  above 
the  trees ;  let  bun  fiz  his  eye  upon 


the  burning  orb  for  an  instant,  and 
then  look  down  unto  the  grass ;  he 
will  perceive  that  every  blade  is 
tingea  with  a  reddish  glare,  and  that 
a  mckering  lustre  is  shed  over  the 
turf,  as  if  a  fairy  procession  had  just 
gone  by.  And  this  peculiarity  will 
not  be  really  in  the  grass,  but  in  his 
own  eye.  \yhen  it  is  refreshed  by 
the  contrast,  the  light  will  fiide.  We 
will  endeavour  to  apply  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  analogy  between  the  natural 
and  intellectual  sight — ^the  eye  of  the 
body  and  the  mind — la  very  close  and 
interesting.  If,  after  a  prolonged 
and  earnest  examination  of  the  £m 
recesses  of  early  eloquence  or  poetry, 
the  inward  eye  of  thought  be  sud- 
denly turned  upon  the  broad,  central, 
glowmg  orbs  of  Cicero,  Shakspeare, 
Thucydidcs,  or  Milton,  and  be  then 
cast  down  into  the  common  surface  of 
daily  life,  and  the  low  growth  of  every- 
day thoughts  and  feelings,  it  becomes 
not  onl^  dazzled  and  confused,  but 
even  pained  by  the  discolouring  hues 
that  seem  to  float  over  every  object. 
In  both  cases  the  phenomenon  ad- 
mits of  a  similar  explanation.  The 
blaze  of  light  and  the  intensity  of 
attention  have  dilated  the  eyeb^ond 
the  healthful  expansion;  Uie  con- 
tinued exposure  of  the  nerve,  either 
natural  or  intellectual,  is  attended 
with  results  of  peculiar  inoonvetiienoe 
and  ii\juiy. 

The  nerve  of  vision  gradually  loses 
much  of  its  susceptibihty  to  tiie  fi^er 
gradations  of  light  and  shade;  and, 
for  a  transient  gratification,  undeTooes 
a  permanent  damage.  On  the  oiuier 
hand,  a  carefiil  education  of  the 
eye  refines  and  strengthens  it;  it 
makes  the  astronomer  or  the  eritic, 
the  naturalist  or  the  painter.  The 
Nogay  Tartar  can  resolve  what  ap- 
pear to  be  only  dark  spots  in  the 
remote  horizon  into  horses,  sheep, 
or  oxen ;  and,  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground,  the  quick  sensibility  of 
his  ear  distinguishes  the  neighing  and 
bleating  of  his  own  cattle.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  instruction  and  habit. 
In  like  manner,  the  intellectual  eye 
arranges  what  to  the  uncultivated 
faculty  seem  to  be  rude  and  nnahapen 
images  into  the  elements  of  a  charm- 
ing landscape  of  poetry  and  taste. 

We  shall  not  ibrget  the  phywdqgy 
of  the  mental  vision  in  our  Dictionary, 
— "y^wi  grave  U>gafj  from  Uvefy  to 
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j£r«rf,"  is  a  wise  precaution  in  a 
BMUsl,  as  well  aa  in  a  literary  sense. 
We  shall  follow  it.  Things  great  and 
Muall  will  pass  before  iis>  and  after  the 
mignifieenoe  of  the  upward  gaze  into 
the  sun,  we  shall  be  ever  looking 
down  into  the  fragrant  sequeeterment 
of  the  daisy. 

Our  philosophy  will  be  related  to 
our  poetry — ^trutn,  but  upon  its  sun* 
Dv  Side—  as  it  is  best  calculated  to 
cheer  and  warm  the  traveller  under 
the  burden  and  storm  of  life.  Phi- 
keopby,  thus  illuminated  by  poetry, 
will  be  a  powerfVil  shield  in  the  war- 
iire  of  existence. 

He  who  cultivates  Literature  in  a 
pore  and  trusting  roirit  will  never 
find  himself  forsaken  or  forlorn* 
Much  she  loves,  if  much  she  be  loved. 
Other  friends  fail  us,  she  never; 
alike  beautiful  and  fond,  when  the 
lamps  of  our  fortune  are  full  of  oil, 
and  when  the  embers  upon  our  hearth 
are  mouldering  away.  The  Greek 
poel*8  description  of  Venus  concealing 
Dcr  favourite  from  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  is  only  the  all^ory  of  Litera- 
ture protecting  her  children.  Now  as 
then,  on  a  Britbh  as  on  a  Trojan 
field,— 

Uf0rh  i$  $1  «i4rX«i«  ^Miuu  irrvyfA 

She  doca  not  wrap  him  in  her  veil^ 
but  onl^  interposes  it  when  the  danger 
is  imminent  and  the  arrow  is  abrcMtd. 
She,  who  helps  him  most,  teaches 
him  also  to  help  himself.  Slight 
revelatioiiB  only  of  her  beauty  and 
her  face  does  she  vouchsafe ;  a  faint 

C'  n  of  her  garment,  a  vanishing 
of  her  eye,  a  parting  whisper  of 
her  voice,  that  is  aO,  but  it  is  enough ; 
the  celestial  visitor  is  sooner  recog- 
nised in  her  departure  than  in  her 
approach.  Who  shall  despise  these 
glimpees  ?  In  the  stoniest  wilderness 
they  come  oftenest,  and  the  Olympian 
friends  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher 
make  the  clouds  of  trial  to  be  their 
ladder  of  descent : — 


"  Voices  are  beard  5   a  choir  of  golden 

sCnngB, 
Low  winds,  whose  breath  is  loaded  with 

the  rose; 
Thea  cbariouwbeeb,  the  nearer  rush  of 

wings; 
Pale  lightasng  round  dw  dark  pavilion 

gtews. 


It  thunders,  the  resplendent  gates  uu. 

close; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance,  on  height  o'er 

height. 
Rise    fiery   waTiog   wings    and    star* 

crown'd  brows, 
Rank'd  by  their  millions  brighter  and 

more  bright. 
Till  all  is  lost  in  one  supreme  unmingled 

light." 

Who  does  not  know  the  enchantment 
of  small  circumstances,  in  any  terrible 
crisis  of  our  destiny?  When  the 
packet -ship,  Lady  Hobart,  was 
drivinff  before  the  tempest,  a  white 
bird,  nke  a  dove,  suddenly  hovered 
over  the  mast ;  and,  amid  all  the  con- 
sternation of  the  elements,  the  hearts 
of  the  crew  were  cheered  by  the 
spectacle.  One  bright  thought  in 
our  storm  is  the  dove  upon  our  mast. 
Seek  not  great  comforts  or  great 
hopes,  but  be  content  with  small. 
These  blossom  under  your  feet. 
There  grows  among  the  Indian 
jungle-g^ass  a  phosphorescent  plant 
that  emits  a  clear  brilliancy  in  the 
night.  ^'  To  husbands,  who  rove  about 
the  Himalaya  mountains  with  their 
wives,  and  enter  its  caves,  these 
plants  serve  in  the  night  as  lamps, 
burning  without  oil."  This  is  an 
Indian  tale,  but  what  a  deep  and 
affecting  moral  it  enfolds !  This  lu- 
minous grass  makes  green  our  En- 
glish villages  and  skirts  the  highways 
of  our  swarming  cities,  if  we  only 
look  for  it  with  the  patient  and  the 
trusting  eye.  Every  where  has  the 
seed  of  happiness  and  hope  been 
scattered,  every  where  may  its  shining 
blade  be  seen,  slowly  rising  up 
in  the  darkest  weather.  But  men 
trample  this  grass  down  in  their 
impatience  to  reach  some  broader 
turning  of  their  road.  Thev  scorn 
their  httle  and  illuminating  blessines, 
because  tiie^  think  they  might  be 
favoured  with  others,  larger  and 
brighter. 

''  To  the  man  of  the  studious  turn 
that  Tranquillus  is,  it  is  sufficient  if 
he  has  but  a  small  spot  to  relieve  the 
inind  and  divert  the  eve,  where  he 
may  saunter  round  his  grounds, 
traverse  his  single  walk,  grow  faml* 
liwr  with  his  two  or  three  vineS)  and 
count  his  little  plantation."  Why 
should  Tranquillus  live  only  in  tha 
time  of  Pliny?  We  shall  seek  to 
multiply  the  tribe ;  and  if  we  be 
aakedi— 
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*'  Where    now   the   Tital   energy    that 

moved, 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  suht!e 

lymph 
Through   th'  imperceptible    neandring 

veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  r 

We  ans^rer, — 

"  Let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short 

months. 
And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked 

shoots. 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Alakes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Shnll  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And   move   a^piiing,  and   with   ampler 

spread. 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than 

they  have  lost." 

And  what  we  reply  of  nature,  we 
reply  also  of  life.  Snch  is  the  spirit 
of  our  Dictionary.  We  attempt  no 
conquests,  and  pretend  to  no  dis- 
coveries. Professor  Airy,  from  his 
woody  hermitage  in  Greenwich  Park, 
may  souare  the  circle,  if  he  can ;  Pro- 
fessor Whewell  may  still  go  on  filling 
an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Quarrels  of 
Authors.  The  glory  of  Mr.  Lindley 
^lu rrav  is  safe  from  our  rivalry.  >Ve 
shall  lead  no  famishing  hand  from 
University  Collc^  to  the  Moscow  of 
grammar,  nor  leave  them  to  perish 
on  the  froasen  roads  of  philology,  un- 
der the  blinding  snow-storms  of  con- 
jecture. Our  aim  is  practical ;  what- 
ever is  of  ^<|pd  report  in  poetry  or 
eloquence,  in  history  or  morals,  in 
human  sjrmpathies,  or  human  hooks, 
that  Ave  shall  touch  upon ;  and  hav- 
ing the  whole  alphabet  to  walk  in, 
our  digressions  Mill  Ije  many;  an 
argument  with  Plato  or  Adam 'Smith, 
a  chat  with  Armida  or  li(rs.  Norton, 
a  sketch  with  Kubcns  or  Maciise,  a 
ramble  in  the  fields  with  White  or 
Buckland, — that  will  he  our  plan. 
Our  machinery  is  delicate,  as  well  as 
powerful ;  and  will  break  a  Disraeli 
or  a  butterfly  with  equal  facility,  and 
with  the  same  crushing  completion 
of  demolition.  For  the  present  we 
begin  with  S.,  and  proceed,  in  some 
observations  upon  the  little  things  in 
the  characters  of  men,  to  shew  how 
they  are 

"  ]^l<»Rsed  with  a  fenther,  tickled  by  a 
straw.'' 

The  subject  of  our  first  specimen, 


then,  is  straws ;  and  we  shall  illus- 
trate their  value  in  men,  in  books,  in 
pictures,  and  in  religion. 

And,  1.  with  regard  to  the  straw 
in  human  character,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  abounds  most  in  men  of 
greatest  genius.  *  Byron  sent  away  a 
Genoese  tailor  with  a  new  coat,  be- 
cause he  brought  it  home  on  a  Fri- 
day. He  was  also  observed  to  rein 
up  his  horse  while  passing  a  comer, 
and  to  assume  an  aspect  of  dctenni- 
nation  and  courage,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  charged  by  Front  de  Boeuf  on 
the  opposite  side.  But  a  more  sur- 
prising specimen  of  this  kind  of 
straw  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Johnson,  and  may  probably 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  leaders  in 
general.  It  was  this: — ^He  alwap 
went  tit  or  ant  at  a  door,  or  passage, 
by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from  a 
certain  paint ;  so  that  either  bis  right 
or  left  foot  (Boz,  No.  I.,  was  not 
certain  which)  should  be  the  fint  to 
cross  the  threshold.  Every  thing 
depended  upon  this  question  ofpre- 
ceaence.  He  was  frequently  observed 
to  stop  suddenly  on  such  occasions, 
and  apparently  to  count  his  steps 
with  much  earnestness ;  when  he 
made  any  mistake  in  the  movement, 
he  would  return  and  place  himself 
in  the  riffht  position,  and  having  sa- 
tisfactorily performed  the  feat,  re- 
join his  companions  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  got  something  off  his 
mind.  Of  this  remarkable  habit 
none  of  the  Doctors  friends  ever 
dared  to  ask  the  beginning  or  the 
motive.  Boswell  supposed  it  to  be  a 
superstitious  custom  contracted  early, 
and  from  which  Johnson  never 
sought  to  extricate  himself  by  the 
help  of  his  reason.  We  have  not  at 
hand  Mr.  Croker*s  emendations  of 
''The  Laird  of  Auchinleck,"  and 
know  not  whether  he  has  attempted 
any  commentary.  But  the  supersti- 
tion of  Johnson  might  have  pleaded 
an  antique  origin.  The  Romans, 
and  we  oelieve  the  Greeks  also,  al- 
wa}'s  entered  a  place  with  the  right 
foat  foremost.  So  important  did  they 
deem  this  rule  of  prt^ression,  that 
Yitruvins  gives  a  particular  direction 
for  building  steps,  so  that  the  first 
step  should  be  ascended  by  the  right 
foot  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  pra<;- 
tice  in  the  beginning  of  his  famous 
tenth  satire,  when,  casting  his  eve 
from  Spain  to  the  Gi^nges,  be  fa- 
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mcnts  the  nniTersal  folly  and  igno- 
nuiceof  men:— 

"  OmniLas  in  terrls,  qua  sunt  a  Gadibut 

naque 
Aaromn  eC   Gangem  pauci   dignoscere 

poisuQC 
Vera  bona,  aique  illit  multum  di?erso, 

remota 
£rroha  nebula  quid  :   euim  ratioae  ti- 


Aut  cupimua?  quid  tarn  dextro  pedg  riin- 

cipis,  «l  tt 
CanatuM  HOHpttnittot,  wtique  jteraelL*' 

Jjemaire,  in  his  edition  of  Javenal 
(1825),  stumbles  heavily  over  this 
familiar  idioni,  and  talks  of  the  da- 
ring of  the  satirist,  eager  to  rush  in 
wbere  other  poetical  angels  were 
afraid  to  tread.  Now  this  wns  quite 
mmecessary  in  a  professor  of  Latin 
poeiiy,  French  or  other.  Johnson's 
own  oommeneement  of  his  grand  pa- 
nphrase, — 

**  Let  obserration  with  exteiisivd  fiew," 

was  scarcely  more  prosaic,  or  less  to 
the  purpose.  Many  illustrations 
might  be  supplied.  Thus  Propertius 
opens  his  third  book  of  Elegies, — 

**  Diciie  quo  pariler  carmea  lenuastis  in 
antra, 
Qtufve  pede  iBgrem,  quamve    biliistis 
aquam." 

TThen  the  left  foot  commenced  any 
thing  it  was  fatal.  So  Apuleius  in 
loco^  as  the  commentators  affirm. 

This  straw  shews  the  peculiar  su- 
perstitiousness  of  Johnson's  mind; 
it  was  the  involuntary  indication  of 
the  hand  upon  the  clock,  and  we 
kam  more  from  it  than  from  a  long 
disquisition.  Again,  we  might  form 
some  outline  of  the  accurate  and  me- 
thodical nature  of  Gray*s  disposition, 
poet  thot^h  he  was,  from  the  minute 
entries  of  his  journal,  with  reference 
to  his  ex  peaces  or  his  feelings ;  the 
foot  impatient  of  the  eounterpane,  or 
limping  along  upon  the  support  of  a 
sticK,  bring  mm  before  us  in  his  suf- 
ferings ai^  infirmities.*  A  slight 
cinumstanoe  stealing  out  from  a 
grave  treatise  often  lets  in  a  strong 
Tight  upon  the  history  of  the  author. 
It  will  he  recollected  that  Cicero, 


among  the  consolations  of  old  a^, 
omits  any  notice  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Xou  may  call  this  a  thinpf  in- 
different ;  it  is  a  straw ;  but  it  shews 
the  wind.  lie  had  Tcrentia  for  a 
wife,  and  Marcus  for  a  son. 

So  a  book  is  often  read  by  the  beam 
of  some  anecdote  accidentally  reco- 
vered, and  we  are  enabled  to  convict 
the  writer  of  insincerity  by  his  own 
conduct.  Beccaria  wrote  against  capi- 
tal punishments.  His  servant  read  nis 
booK,  and  stole  his  watch.  IIow  d  d 
the  advocate  for  abolition  illustrate 
his  argument  ?  He  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  hang  the  thief.  At 
that  moment  he  was  correcting  a 
second  edition.  Thus  by  an  inci- 
dent in  his  own  life  we  ^refute  his 
book.  Again,  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  and  read  of  Prince  Eugene 
as  a  warrior  and  man  of  renown. 
He  appears  with  Marlborough  in 
the  historical  picture.  AVhat,  then, 
is  our  astonishment  to  find  him 
debating  with  Bolingbroke  (who 
was  anxious  to  conduct  him  im- 
mediately to  the  (}ueen)  whether  he 
could  with  propriety  appear  in  a 
short  periwig,  his  luggage  not  be- 
ing arrived,  and  his  efforts  to  bor- 
row that  equipment  having  proved 
ineffectual  1  Or  look  at  Pepys.  We 
all  know  him  to  have  been  a  frivo- 
lous gossiper  about  the  court,  a 
thinner  kind  of  Horace  Walpole; 
but  the  following  circumstance  re- 
duces him  to  smaller  dimensions  than 
any  critical  compression  could  ac- 
complish. A  subject,  that  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  thoughts  during  the 
great  plague,  was  the  probable  fashion 
of  periwigs  aflcr  it  should  have  abated, 
seeing  that  nobody  would  dare  to  bu^'^ 
any  hair,  from  the  apprehension  that  it 
had  been  *'  cut  off  tlie  heads  of  peo- 
ple dead  of  the  pestilence.**  If  we 
we  think  very  humbly  of  Pepjrs  from 
this  feature,  we  confess  that  Garth, 
the  good-natured  Garth  of  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Pope,  has  sunk  very 
low  in  our  estimation  since  we  read 
Gay*s  account  of  setting  him  down 
at  the  Opera,  and  of  his  shewing  his 
gratitude  by  a  squeeze  of  the  fore- 
finger,^    We  have  always  regarded 


*  In  1753,  Gra^  paid  1/.  4«.  for  a  journey  to  Cobham,  wbicb  you  now  reacb  in  a 
suomier  day  for  eigbteenpence  at  ibe  most ;  and  1  Is.  Cd,  for  a  trip  to  Richmood, 
wb«re  any  "  Bus  "  now  rrjoices  to  carry  you  for  a  shilling.  WLat  significant  strata 
tbeac  are  in  our  popular  history  ! 

t  ToPope,Jttly8,1713. 
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ibis  mode  of  Sfdutation  as  an  index 
of  a  cold  and  trnmperv  character. 
We  willjust  add  that  the  laborious 
zeal  of  Coke  and  his  habits  of  rigid 
analysis  might  have  been  discovered 
iVom  his  assertion  to  Lord  Bacon, 
that  he  had  taken  300  examinations 
in  the  famous  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  with  a  view  to  get  at 
the  truth;  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
S3rracu8an  I>ion3r8iu8  would  have 
been  established,  even  in  the  silence 
of  history,  by  the  fact  of  his  daugh- 
ter's shaving,  or  rather  singeing  nis 
beard  off  with  a  hot  walnut-shell; 
and  that  the  literary  impatience  and 
ambition  of  Pope  need  no  other 
illustration  than  his  calling  up  the 
female  secvant,  who  waited  on  him 
at  Lord  Oxford's,  four  times  in  one 
night  of  the  terrible  winter  of  1740. 
It  was  of  less  importance  that  she 
should  be  frozen  than  that  his  couplet 
should  be  broken.  It  is  by  these 
straws  that  the  dr^  of  a  character, 
as  we  call  it,  is  ascertained.  Even 
the  dust  on  the  current  marks  its 
direction.  The  biographer,  like  the 
artist  who  sketched  the  poet  at  Prior 
Park,  must  watch  an  opportunity  for 
a  side  view,  if  he  would  catch  the 
fiill  outline  of  the  hump.  In  the 
letters  of  flunous  men  you  get,  for 
the  most  part,  only  the  revisei  MS. 

"  Methinks,  when  I  write  to  you," 
said  Pope  to  Confrere,  Jan.  6,  1714, 
'*  I  am  making  a  coDfeMioo  ;  I  have  got 
(/  oannot  t$U  now)  $ueh  a  ciAitom  of'throw' 
ing  mysilf  out  tipon  paper  unthout  reserve. 
You  ware  not  migtakeo  in  what  you 
judged  of  mv  temper  of  mind  when  I 
writ  last.  My  faults  will  not  be  bid 
from  you,  and,  perbaps.  it  is  no  dispraise 
to  me  that  they  will  not.  The  oleanneas 
and  purity  of  one*«  mind  is  never  belter 
proved  than  in  discovering  its  own  fault 
at  first  view ;  as  wbeu  a  stream  sbewa 
the  dirt  at  its  bottom,  it  shews  also  the 
transparency  of  the  water." 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  shiver- 
ing waiting-woman  is  a  better  ex- 
positor ?  rope  knew  that  this  frank- 
ness of  communication  was  only 
rhetorical,  and  that  every  posture  he 
exhibited  to  his  correspondent  had 
been  studied  in  the  mirror. 


I 


And  yet  once  more.  Would  the 
quick-tempered  Atterbury  be  repre- 
sented so  vividly  as  in  the  aneodote 
related  of  him  by  the  contemporary 
vicar  of  Hartley  Kow  ?  The  bishop, 
travelling  along  the  western  road 
between  Basin^^ke  and   Basahot, 

lut  up  for  the  night  at  Hartley  Row ; 

lut  the  inn  was  full.  What  was  to 
be  done?    The  perplexed  landlord 

Procured  him  a  best  bed  at  a  neijgh- 
ouring  cotta^.  The  bishop  retired 
to  his  repose,  but,  after  Iving  awhile, 
he  got  un,  put  on  his  dothes,  jack- 
boots, ana  spurs,  and  lay  down  again. 
The  catastrophe  may  be  aoticipatod. 
The  sheets  in  the  morning  wane  found 
in  tatters,  and  the  old  hav  of  Hartley 
How  long  entertained  her  goesips 
with  the  angry  impatience  of  an 
episcopal  lodger.  ^^I  have  found 
you,"  said  Pope  to  Atterburv,  '^  such 
a  physician  as  does  not  only  repair 
but  improve.*"  Yet  this  straw  shews 
that  the  physician  had  a  patient  at 
home,  who  required  not  only  visiting 
but  medicine. 

Let  us  fetch  a  straw  from  Latin 
biography.  The  first  thought  which 
a  repeal  of  the  Corli-laws  would  sug- 
gest to  a  revived  Pliny  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  inconvenience  to  his 
literary  pursuits ;  copv,  not  Cobden, 
would  be  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 
At  least,  he  wrote  in  this  manner  to 
^  friend  during  a  season  of  agricul- 
tural depression.  **  I  have  received 
the  same  bad  account  of  my  own 
little  farms,  and  am,  myself,  there- 
fore, at  full  leisure  to  write  books 
for  you,  provided  I  can  but  raise 
money  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
good  paper.  For  should  I  be  re- 
duced to  the  coarse  and  spungy  sort, 
either  I  must  not  write  at  all,  or 
whatever  I  compose,  whether  good 
or  bad,  must  necessarily  undergo  one 
cruel  blot."*  Thus  oratory  became 
a  question  of  "  outsides,"  and  Trajan 
himself  mi^ht  have  waited  for  nis 
pan^yric,  if  the  ink  had  been  wa- 
tered Any  crisis  developes  the  cha- 
racter ;  it  projects  the  true  sentiment 
with  an  immediate  impulse.  In  the 
great  Russian  conspiracy  of  182*), 
restel  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Mos- 


*  B.  viii.  15.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  tbe  same  Pliny  cautioning  tbe  orator, 
when  wiping  his  forehead,  not  to  discompose  his  hair.  But  Quintilian  goes  farther. 
He  gra?ely  reasons  (b.  zi.)  as  to  the  precise  time  in  the  speech  of  the  pleader  when 
it  may  be  expedient  for  him  to  shew  the  intensity  of  bis  emotional  interest  in  the 
cause  of  his  client,  by  letting  kh  gown  almost  drop  from  his  back. 
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Ineftpable  of  offering  any  re- 

Be,  his  oniy  arorehensioa  was 

coneendng  his  Utnutaya  pravida^  or 
work  on  Bussiaii  jurispradenGe. 
Siberia  laelted  befbre  his  book. 

We  dose  this  string  of  illustra- 
taoDB  by  one  that  may  he  hung  up 
with  the  story  of  Thomson  picking 
with  fais  mouth  sunny  plums  firom 
the  garden  wall.  Cnvier  tells  an 
anecidote  of  Werner,  a  name  united 
in  scienee  with  Saussuie^  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  trouUe  of  writing, 
he  reaoltttely  determined  never  to 
open  any  letters.  This  arrangement 
lucccgdod  fiv  some  time,  and  a  mes- 
•enger^  sent  from  Dresden  by  his 
aster  to  <Main  his  flignature  to  im- 
portaat  Ihmiiy  napers,  was  obliged  to 
wait  two  montns  at  an  inn  before 
Werner  could  be  induced  to  open 
the  packet.    This  straw  is  a  whole 


We  shall  not  linger  upon  the  im- 
portaneeof thesestraws in  historical  or 
poetical  description.*  An  account  of 
them  would  fill  a  volume.  They 
tell  a  story  better  than  an  episode. 
A  Latin  writer,  speaking  of  the  fatal 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  remarks  that 
the  chariot  in  which  he  hoped  to 
exKpe  was  so  agitated  by  the  heaving 
ground,  that  the  wheels  could  not  ho 
keptaCeady,  even  though  large  stones 
were  placed  beneath  them.  Thucy? 
dides  or  Liyy  could  not  have  worked 
out  ao  vivid  a  description  as  this 
little  touch  of  truth  presents  without 
labour.  And  we  r^y  doubt  whe* 
ther  the  following  picturesque  ex? 
ample  of  a  straw  be  not  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passsges  in  Diyden's 
poetry:  — 

<*  This  csiefol  busbaad  had  been  long 

awv» 
WboiD  his  chiate  wire  and  little  childc- 
ren  mouro. 
Who  on  their  fingers  learn  to  tell  the  day 
On  which   their   father  promised   to 
retucn." 


Perhaps  these  simple  verses  are 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  gene- 
ral absence  of  the  pictorial  in  Dr^den. 
Atterbury,  in  his  proposed  epitaph, 
said  that  our  poetry  was  indebted  to 
him  for  its  strength  and  its  graces 
(vim  mam  ae  venere9  debet) ;  but  he 
brousht  the  Minerva,  not  the  Venus. 

When  our  dictionary  is  published, 
as  it  will  be  in  about  seven  volumes 
—  a  true  Conversations-Lexicon  — 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the 
history  of  straws  into  the  by- 
paths of  our  daily  life.  How 
slight  and  unimportant  incidents 
stamp  the  grace  or  deformity  of  a 
character  I  There  is  a  beautiful  ui- 
stance  in  the  Heart  of  Mid'Id>thian^ 
where  the  two  sisters  weep  in  each 
other's  arms,  in  the  presence  oi  the 
turnkey  of  the  Tolbooth.  ''The 
nn^azed  window  of  the  miserable 
chamber  was  open,  and  the  beams 
of  a  briffht  sun  fell  upon  the  bed 
where  toe  sufferers  were  seated. 
With  a  gentleness  that  had  some* 
thing  of  reverence  in  it,  Katcliffe 
partly  closed  the  shutter,  and  seemed 
thus  to  throw  a  veil  over  a  scene  so 
mournful/*  The  veil  of  the  Greek 
painter  was  not  more  beautiful  than 
this.  But  a  straw  will  exhibit  the 
storm  as  well  as  the  calm  of  the 
wind ;  will  represent  the  temper  of 
the  many  as  well  as  of  the  one.  Let 
us  go  to  Scott  again.  In  the  famous 
riot  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  Tolbooth 
was  broken  open,  and  Pocteous  was 
hanged,  while  the  rioters  were  car- 
rying him  to  the  sallows,  one  of  his 
slippers  fell  off;  tney  halted,  picked 
it  up,  and  quietly  rcpLiced  it  on  his 
foot.  Scott  heard  this  singular  in- 
cident from  a  lady  who  had  seen  it, 
having  been  drawn  to  her  window 
by  the  tumult.  What  a  still  atmo- 
sphere of  rage  must  that  have  been 
in  which  so  light  a  straw  floated  I 
And  the  name  of  Scott  recalls  an- 
other straw  pf  a  different  kind,  i>. 


^  And,  in  lik«  manner,  a  single  touch  defaces  and  darkens  the  picture,  aa  the  word 
c^rrttpgadtnt  in  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  :-. 

"  Soon  aa  the  ready  marge 
Was  clear'd,  I  dipp*d  with  arms  accordant  oars 
Free  from  obstruction ;  and  the  boat  advanced 
Through  crvata)  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk, 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shadv  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  tetngf  the  abifsi  tfair" — E.Teur»iou,  b.  ii- 
Maeh  better  is  the  classic  idiom  of  Southey, — 

*•  The  green  bird  guided  Thelaba, 
Now  oaring  with  alow  wing  his  upland  way," 
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the  power  of  a  minute  and  trifling 
circumstance  to  soothe  the  troubled 
bosom.  We  allude  to  the  admirable 
scene  in  Pevert^  where  Sir  Geoffrey 

Eiys  his  daily  visit  to  Moultrassie 
all,  with  his  word  of  salutation  and 
good-by.  A  deep  sigh,  sometimes 
coupled  with,  '^I  thank  you,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  my  grateful  duty  waits  on 
Lady  Pevenl,"  was  generally  Bridge* 
nortn*s  only  answer.  Time  endeared 
this  short  expression  of  sympathy  to 
the  mourner.  It  broke  his  day ;  it 
gave  him  something  to  look  to: — 
*'  The  lattice  window  was  never 
closed,  nor  was  the  leathern  easy 
chair  which  stood  next  to  it,  ever 
empty,  when  the  usual  hour  of 
the  baronet's  momentary  visit  ap- 
proached. At  length  the  expecta- 
tion of  that  passing  minute  became 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  thoughts  of 
poor  Bridffenorth  turned  dunng  all 
the  rest  ofthe  day."  This  is  a  beau« 
tiful  and  touching  glance  into  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  The  collection 
of  such  straws  shews  a  hand  that  had 
been  busy  with  the  harvest  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  sentence,  an  ima^,  a  thought, 
distinguishes  and  identifies  an  author ; 
a  straw  in  Milton  shews  the  air 
blowing  towards  the  paradise  of  fancy ; 
and  it  IS  so  in  painting.  You  may  re- 
cognise one  of  Rafl£elle's  popes  by 
the  ring  on  his  finger.  Ileynolcls 
used  to  say  that  the  history-pieces 
of  the  Dutch  school  were  properly 
portraits  of  themselves ;  and  this  in- 
ability to  go  out  of  themselves  al- 
ways assigns  them  their  due  place  in 
the  catalogue.  If  they  build  Baby- 
lon, it  is  upon  piles.  But  the  greatest 
masters  have  also  their  little  marks 
of  peculiarity, — their  straws  in  co- 
lour or  design.  You  distinguish  Tin- 
toretto by  the  dark  face  of  his  Moor, 
or  the  dignified  glance  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobleman,  or  the  high  birth  of 
his  doff;  whatever  maybe  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  you  are  almost 
certain  to  find  in  it  one  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  BO  admirably  introduced 
and  managed  as  not  to  offend  the 
eye.  Mengs  remarked  of  Titian,  that 
he  had  studied  deeply  the  character 
and  suitableness  of  every  colour,  and 
the  exact  place  and  time  for  employ- 
ing them.  The  science  of  selection, 
that  is,  of  preferring  a  red  cloth 


to  a  blue,  was  possessed  in  its  ez- 
tremest  capacity  by  this  founder  of 
the  Venetian  school.  You  detennine 
his  pencil  at  once  by  the  handling 
of  these  hues.  Who  ever  dropped  a 
velvet  of  so  lustrous  a  purple  round 
the  white  limbs  of  Beauty  ?  You 
may  swear  to  his  Venus  by  that 
straw.  Could  you  hesitate  to  asmga 
that  dewy  umbrage,  with  the  deli- 
cious twilight  walk,  to  Hobbima?  or 
do  you  require  a  second  glance  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  white  hoTse,  in 
yonder  corn-field,  came  from  the 
stable  of  Wouvermans  ? 

And  passing  into  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere of  meditation,  we  still  find 
that  the  footsteps  of  Wisdom  may  be 
tracked  by  the  light  motions  of  straws ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence becomes  valuable  in  proportion 
as  we  extend  it  to  what  the  world 
calls  trifles,  to  things  of  every-day  oc- 
currence. A  violet  under  the  hedee 
points  the  road  to  Eden  and  angels. 
One  who  wrote  of  old*  has  put  this 
inquiry  in  his  own  rich  light  of  illus- 
tration when  he  described  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe  as  being  ** glori- 
fied in  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  rare 
fabric  of  the  honeycomb,  in  the 
economy  of  ants,  in  the  little  houses 
of  birds ;  God  being  pleased  to  de- 
light in  those  little  images  and  re- 
flexes of  Himself  from  those  pretty 
mirrors,  which,  like  a  crevice  in  a 
wall,  though  a  narrow  perspective 
transmit  the  species  of  a  vast  ex- 
cellence.'* Ana  so  one,  who  in  mo- 
dem times  follows  the  glowing  path 
of  the  English  Chrysostom  wiu  dis- 
tant yet  not  undignified  steps,  has 
happily  told  us  that  in  the  little 
turns  and  shiflings  of  every-day 
things,  in  the  flutterings  of  leaves,  and 
in  the  falling  of  dew,  we  may  trace 
the  unwearied  action  of  the  Provi- 
dential oversight,  and  read  the  lesson 
which  each  and  all  teach  to  our- 
selves. "  These  are  His  glance,  the 
expressions  of  His  countenance,  the 
glance  of  His  eye.** 

Men  go  down  into  deep  waters  to 
bring  up  mysteries  of  philosophy  and 
truth ;  but  tne  commonest  fiict  t^urhes 
a  higher  lesson.  Take  only  a  straw 
— the  conversation  of  two  friends. 
The  adaptation  of  the  voice  to  society 
is  the  miracle  of  the  world. 

A  cicada  in  South  America  may  be 


•  Bisbop  Tfjlgr* 
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hard  a  mile  off.  The  most  in&e- 
nious  of  entomologisto,  Kirby,  nas 
cakniated  that  if  the  powers  of  the 
bamaiiToiGe  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
the  sixe  of  the  hodv,  it  would  be  heard 
all  over  the  world !  And  if  this  be 
80  with  the  ordinary  five-feet-nine, 
what  would  it  be  with  six-feet-six  ? 
Tliink  of  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  in  the 
little  island  of  Jersey!  It  would 
become  one  enormous  bell,  with  the 
iron  tongue  rebellowing  in  frightful 
itention.*  Or,  most  terrible  of  all, 
imu;ine  the  world  one  vast  reflection 
oftoeCk>nciliationHall;  the  voice  of 
Mr.  0*ConnelI  omnipresent;  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  in  every  family ! 
Then,  indeed,  the  desffnation  of 
^The  Agitator**  would  be  proper- 
ly bestowed.  Hermetically -sealed 
auutments  would  be  advertised  in 
The  Times;  the  Royal  Society  would 
bestow  a  medal  upon  the  easiest 
method  of  promoting  deafness;  Mes« 
merists,  like  postmen,  would  be  under 


the  direction  of  government ;  every 
round  would  be  anxiously  watched ; 
and  there  would  be  a  competition  to 
pay  "  extra  "  for  an  early  delivery ! 
We  talk  of  the  delicwy  of  the 
eye,  but  the  ear  exoeecb  it  in 
qiiick  sympathy  and  sensitiveness. 
The  annojanoes  endured  by  the 
sense  of  vision,  if  transferred  to  that 
of  hearing,  would  either  benumb  or 
destroy  it.  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
(Nat.  Hut.  128)  an  insUnce  of  thb 
kind  of  suffering  endured  by  himself, 
when,  *^  standing  near  one  that  lured 
loud  and  shrill,**  he  had  suddenlv  an 
offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  been 
broken  and  dislocated  in  his  ear :  he 
adds,  '*  and  immediately  after  a  loud 
ringring,  not  an  ordinary  sinking  or 
hissing,  but  far  louder  and  differing, 
so  as  I  feared  some  deafuess;  but, 
after  some  half-^quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  vanished.*'  Wonderful  power  of 
little  things!  Tremendous  agency 
of  straws! 


*  Pope  has  not  overlooked  the  wise  provisioQ  for  the  true  happiness  of  the  con- 
stitBtioQ  of  man  :  — 

"  No  pow*rt  of  body  or  of  soul  to  aliaro. 
Bat  what  bis  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  lias  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  what  the  use,  were  liner  optics  given, 
1"  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 
Or  loucb  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o*er. 
To  smart  and  a«^onise  at  every  pore  ? 
Or  quick  effluvia  darling  through  the  brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  1 
If  Nature  thunder* d  in  hi*  opening  ears^ 
And  itunn*d  him  with  the  mHsie  tj'  the  spltet'es. 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 
The  whisp'ring  zephyr  and  the  puiling  rill  V* 
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TUS  BIG9T  BON.  SIB  JAMB8  QSABAM. 


Whatsteb  may  be  suggested  to  the 
contrary  by  personal  or  political  an- 
tipathy, it  will  be  veiy  generally  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  all  parties,  who 
are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
Sir  James  Graham  stands  next  to 
Sir  Jlobert  Feel  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  the  degree  of  influence  he  ex- 
ercises over  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  as  an  orator, 
more  than  respectable  though  his 
pretensions  be,  that  he  raniS  thus 
nigh;  for  there  are  many,  even 
among  his  inferiors  as  statesmen,  who 
in  eloquence  far  transcend  him.  Nor 
is  it  because  he  has,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  and  chequered  career,  de- 
veloped those  higher  qualities,  either 
of  character  or  of  intellect,  which 
lead  men  in  the  aggregate  to  wait 
upon  the  iudgment  of  the  individual, 
yielding  tnemselves  to  his  ^idance ; 
for  the  public  life  of  Sir  James 
Graham  has  been  sinfi;ular]y  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 

glorious  distinction.  Nor  is  it  that 
is  reputation  has  grown  with  the 
growth  or  identified  itself  with  the 
successes  of  any  great  national  party, 
whose  gratitude  would  have  given 
him  a  loUowing,  and  that  following 
an  audience  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vour; for  there  is  scarcely  a  public 
man  of  the  day  who  has  been  so 
deeply  and  irrecoverably  inconstant 
to  poutical  alliances,  or  the  virulence 
of  whose  temporary  opposition  may 
with  more  precision  be  guaged  by  the 
fervencv  of  his  former  support.  On 
none  of  the  received  grounds,  in  fact, 
can  his  influence — popularity  it  can- 
not be  called— with  the  House  of 
Commons  be  accounted  for.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  depends  on  himself  alone. 
It  is  anomalous,  like  his  position. 

The  solitary,  self-created,  almost 
undisputed  sway  wielded  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert reel,  one  can  understand.  He 
has  been  the  foremost  man  of  his 
time.  Always  the  leader  of,  even  in 
adversity,  the  most  powerful  party 
of  his  countrymen,  he  has  never, 


except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance 
of  the  Reform  question,  run  counter 
to  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 

There  are  principles  and  senti- 
ments which,  even  in  the  hour  of  the 
uttermost  estran^ment,  he  held  in 
common  ^vith  his  opponents;  there 
was  always  some  neutral  ground  for 
reconciliation.  If  events  proved  that 
his  advocacy  could  not  anrays  have 
been  sincere,  no  one  could  point  to 
habitual  virulence  and  acrimony  as- 
sumed to  give  the  colour  of  earnest- 
ness. He  soothed,  flattered,  cajoled, 
plaved  off  parties  and  opuiions  against 
each  other  with  delicate  finesse,  but 
never  directly  outraged  deep-rooted 
prejudices  or  long-established  opin- 
ions. And  so,  indeed,  it  is  with  nim 
in  the  present  hour.  While  ruling 
his  political  contemporaries  with  a 
power  so  absolute  as  to  be  almost 
without  parallel  in  representative 
assemblies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
well  masked  as  to  require  all  the 
envenomed  ingenuitj^  of  a  disap- 
pointed partisan  ere  it  could  be  dis- 
covered, much  less  believed  in,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  contrived  to  avoid 
exhibiting  most  of  the  harsher  sym- 
bols of  his  sway.  His  despotism  has 
not  been  obtrusive,  or  his  tyranny 
odious.  He  has  made  men  enslave 
each  other,  without  himself  standing 
forth  as  the  confessed  cause  of  the 
general  degradation.  If  he  has  no 
natural  or  personal  followers,  00  also 
he  has  no  organised  opponent8,~>at 
least  their  organisation  melts  away  at 
his  approach ;  they  are  valiant  only 
behind  his  back. 

The  more  genial,  mild,  and  na- 
tural influence  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell with  his  followers  is  also  to  be 
accounted  for;  nor  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  a  favourite 
as  a  speaker  with  the  House  gene- 
rally. Of  the  Whig  party,  first  the 
protSgSf  then  the  pupil,  and  now 
the  leader,  he  has  always  been  the 
firm  and  consistent  supporter.  Of 
one  side  of  the  House  he  possesses 
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the  &TOiir  bf  erery  right  of  polU 

tied  KiTioe,  and  party  is  not  slow  to 

be  ^nteful,  however  ¥nmting  it  ma^ 

be  m  other  political  virtues.    To  his 

opponents  and  the  House  generally, 

be  has  alwm  exhibited  a  deference 

and  icapeetfui  consideration,  which, 

Ti  it  spnmg  from  policy,  was  wise  in 

the  extreme,  for  it  has  secured  a  de« 

gne  ai  prepossession   on  personal 

monds  which  is  not  enjoyed  even 

by  Sir  Robert  Ped  himseif,  and  often 

acts  as  a  coonter-balaneing  make- 

wes^t  for  mental  and  physiod  short- 

eomiqgB  in  his  oratory. 

Sir  James  Graham's  influence  in 
the  lepreeentative  branch  of  the  le- 
giriatore  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
iny  of  the  causes  whidi  have  secured 
its  favours  f<Hr  these  two  distinguished 
men.  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  has 
eooatantly  been  in  antagonism  with 
paitics  and  opinicms  to  which  he  has 
at  fioBie  other  time,  before  or  since, 
wswa  his  most  hearty  support.  But 
Bis  dianges  of  <q[miion  and  of  policy 
have  be^  made  under  very  different 
circnmstanees,  and  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  his  advocacy  and  opposition 
have  been  of  a  very  different  nature. 
6ir  Robert  PeeFs  first  great  act  of 
ineonaiaten^,  however  it  may  have 
exasperated  his  followers  at  the  time, 
aCfll  txxe  the  stamp  of  statesmanship ; 
jnasmndi  as  it  was  the  application  of 
a  great  and,  in  srane  respects,  a  despe- 
rate remedy  to  a  state  of  things  to 
which  the  htstorv  of  the  constitution 
afforded  no  parallel.  It  carried  with 
it,  also,  to  most  minds  the  justifica- 
tion of  an  overpowering  necessity. 
His  subsequent  deviations  from  the 
Ime  of  poli^  professed  bv  him  in 
early  life,  and  iiniile  still  the  leader 
ni  uie  oM  Tory  party,  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  drcnmstances  which  he 
could  not  control.  Many  compro- 
mises of  prindple  are  forgiven  in 
the  r^nerator  of  a  great  party. 
And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  has  always 
kept  his  motives  so  free  from  suspi- 
cions. His  ambition  is,  at  least,  of  an 
ennobling  and  exalting  eharacter.  He 
has  never  been  the  mere  partisan,  or 
allowed  politics  to  become  a  passion 
with  him,  but  has  preserved  his  dig- 
nity amklst  all  the  heats  of  party 
stnfe.  Personal  motives  are  sel- 
dom assigned  to  him  when  lie  sees 
^t  io  change  his  policy.  He  has 
preserved  in  aa  eminent  degree  the 


respect  both  of  parliam^t  and  the 
public. 

Not  so  Sir  James  Graham;  and 
the  fact  affects  his  position  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  it  would  not 
be  so  broadly  stated  in  this  paper, 
which,  with  the  others  of  the  series, 
treats  of  public  men  with  reference 
to  their  personal  position  and  their 
influence  as  speakers,  and  not  with 
any  political  bias.  Upon  the  same 
principle  that  high  praise  has  been 

fiven  to  Lord  John  Russell  or  to 
fr.  Macaulay,  although  Whigs,  be- 
cause they  are  fairly  entitled  to  it, 
the  faults  in  the  diaracter  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  flaws  in  his 
position,  will  be  dealt  with  without 
reserve,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  so 
distinguished  and  so  useful  a  member 
of  a  Conservative  government.  Sir 
James,  we  repeat,  £ais  not,  amidst  his 
many  changes  of  opinion  and  party, 
preserved  the  same  high  character, 
the  same  freedom  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  partisanship,  the  same  pre- 
sumption of  stainless  motive,  that 
have  upheld  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
retained  for  him  the  personal  favour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in 
the  most  critical  and  dangerous  pe- 
riods of  his  fortunes.  Still  less  nas 
he  observed  that  steady  devotion  to 
early  received  and  professed  opinions, 
that  tolerant  and  liberal  appreciation 
of  principles  and  views  entertained 
and  proiessed  by  opponents,  that 
gently  repulsive  retirement  from 
stage  to  st^ge  of  party  defence  in  the 
fact  of  the  advancing  enemy,  which, 
together  with  many  personal  quali- 
ties of  an  amiable  cnaracter,  have 
secured  for  Lord  John  Russell  so 
much  of  the  regard  of  foes  as  well  as 
of  friends.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
acted  on  wholly  opposite  tactics. 
There  has  been  more  (so  to  speak)  of 
brigandage,  more  of  the  loose  policy 
of  the  Free  Lance,  in  his  political 
life.  His  attacks  have  always  been 
fierce  and  virulent  in  inverse  propw- 
tion  to  what  has  proved  to  be  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  and  to  the 
apparent  necessity  of  the  case;  his 
defences  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  a  blind  and  passionate 
obstinacy ;  his  conmromises  and 
abandonments  of  professed  opinions 
have  always  been  sudden.  These 
are  great  defects  of  character  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  and  they 
react    upon    Sir    James    Graham, 
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and  lessen  his  consefjuence  as  a 
Btatestnan,  to  this  hour,  m  spite  of  his 
commanding  talents  and  great  posi- 
tion. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  made  ene- 
mies of  almost  every  party  in  the  le- 
gislature. It  has  not  been  because 
he  has  opposed  them  from  time  to 
time,  for  other  men  who  are  much 
more  popular  have  for  many  years 
done  so  more  effectually.  But  it  has 
been  on  account  of  the  extreme  vi- 
rulence of  his  opposition.  His  fight- 
ing has  always  been  ft  Vovtrance,  He 
has  been  too  prone  to  disdain  the 
courtesies  of  political  warfare ;  fictions 
though  they  be,  yet  agreeable  ones 
and  humanising.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  import  his  passions  into 
p^y  conflicts,  as  though  he  were 
not  merely  fighting  the  battle  of 
opiniouR,  but  also  maintaining  his 
own  personal  quarrel.  And  yet  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  impressing 
one  with  the  idea  of  his  being  in 
earnest.  That  would  have  rendered 
pardonable,  language  otherwise  too 
severe.  His  harangues  while  in  op- 
position, and  indeed  all  his  party 
speeches,  rather  seem  the  elaborate 
efforts  of  one  having  little  real  sym- 
jfMithy  with  the  themes  he  is  dlscuss- 
mg  or  the  views  he  is  urging,  but 
who  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  state 
of  fictitious  enthusiasm  or  moral  in- 
dignation, in  order  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  gratify  political  vindictiveness, 
or  advance  personal  ambition,  by 
obtaining  the  apnlause  of  audiences 
willinff  to  be  misled  under  covets  of 
those  high-sounding  pretences.  But, 
whether  sunulated  or  real,  some  of 
the  speeches  here  more  particularly 
referred  to — and  to  which,  it  must 
be  added,  no  one  could  listen  without 
being  struck  with  admiration  at  their 
boldness,  skill,  and  sustained  energy 
—  were  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
that  liberal  and  charitable  interpre- 
tation of  the  motives  of  opponents, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
publk  men  to  each  other.  Nor  has 
Sir  James  Graham,  while  conducting 
his  combats  in  thb  spirit,  been  at  all 
choice  in  the  weapons  he  used.  Any 
missive  that  came  to  hand  was  hurled 
indiscriminatel;^atthefoe.  No  epithet, 
however  heavy  its  imputation  ^always, 
of  course,  saving  that  it  is  parlument- 
ary);  no  taunt,  however  bitter  or 
exasperating,  whether  to  individuals, 
to  parties,  to  opiiUQUs,  or  even  \9 


whole  nations;  no  general  chaige, 
however  grave  as  against  the  policy 
of  a  party,  or  however  damnatory 
of  the  motives  of  his  opponents 
in  their  councils  or  their  conduct; 
and,  finally,  no  manccuvre  that 
could  by  any  stretch  of  license 
be  accounted  not  inconsistent  with 
parliamentary  honour,  even  to  the 
extent  of  partial  statements  of  oppo- 
nents* opinions,  or  partial  (quo- 
tations or  withholdings  of  jus- 
tificatory matter;  not  one  such 
expedient,  however  little  to  he 
approved  in  fair  and  free  public 
discussion,  by  which  a  temporary- 
triumph  could  be  won,  or  a  rival  for 
the  hour  put  down,  was  ever  re- 
jected by  Sir  James  Graham  from 
any  delicacy  of  temperament ;  or  from 
any  high  and  fastidious  sense  of  hon- 
our, such  OS  restrains  some  men  from 
grasping  the  victory  which  is  theim 
on  such  conditions ;  or  even  from  that 
constitutional  love  of  fair  play  and 
open,  stand-up  fighting  which  is  the 
£nglishman*s  boast,  and  which  L^ 
covertly  the  guiding  principle  in  all 
the  debates  in  parliament. 

It  will  be  observed  that  blame  l^ 
imputed  to  Sir  James  Graham,  not 
merely  because  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  very  stormy  political  life 
he  lias  changed  his  opinions.  Men 
have  always  been  held  at  liberty  to 
do  that ;  and  of  late  it  is  becoming 
quite  a  fashion.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  extreme  virulence  and  unscrupu- 
lousncss  with  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  advocated  the  opinion 
or  the  party  object  of  the  hour,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  has 
changed  those  opinions  and  objects 
that  ne  has  failed  to  secure  his  fair 
share  of  the  respect  of  his  contempo- 
raries, at  least  for  more  than  nis 
great  talent.  A  very  cursory  glance 
at  his  speeches  will  fully  confirm  the 
view  here  put  forward.  Look  at  his 
earlier  pohtical  career,  when  as  "  the 
Cumberland  Baronet^**  he  frighted 
the  isle  from  its  propriety,  by  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  tendency 
of  his  writings  and  speeches.  \Mio 
could  have  suspected  that  a  man 
whose  sentiments  breathed  so  much 
of  the  very  spirit  of  license,  would  in 
comparatively  few  year?  stand  before 
the  world  one  of  the  favoured  leaders 
of  the  party  he  was  then  denouncing 
so  violently,  and  as  the  most  arbi- 
trary h9me-8e«rctary   the  country 
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hsd  known  for  many  years  ?   Again, 
his  attacks  upon  the  landed  interest 
in  the   earlier   part  of  his  career 
were  so  harsh  and  virulent,   that 
one   can    scarcely   helieve,    though 
the  fact  stares  one  in  the  face,  that 
the  same  man  has  been,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  one  of  the  chief 
coonscllors  and  leaders  of  those  whom 
he  then  treated  as  the  pests  and  ene- 
mies of  their  country.  Furthermore, 
kt  us  look  at  the  zealous  partisan- 
ship with  which,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Whig  government, 
be  attacked  on  the  one  hand  the  Ra- 
dicals, of  whom  at  least,  in  opinion, 
he  might  once  have  been  accounted 
a  leader ;  and  on  the  other  the  Con- 
servatives, in  whose  ranks  he  was  so 
soon  to  hold  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished posts.   Nor  can  it  be  fon;ot- 
ten  how  when  in  power  as  a  ^n- 
servative  minister,  he  has  stood  out 
in  marked  relief  from  his  colleagues, 
in  the  virulence  of  his  attacks  on 
those  with  whom  he  had  so  lately 
held  office,  and  towards  whom  he  at 
least,  and  Lord  Stanley,  should  have 
been  restrained  in  resorting  to  the 
more  envenomed  hostilities  of  party. 
It  cannot  be  attributing  too  much 
importance  to  the  effects  of  this  con- 
stant antagonism  on  his  part  to  the 
convictions  or  the  self-love  of  his 
contemporaries,  when  we  say,  that 
they  detract  very  materially  from 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held, 
and  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
being  popular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, however  much  his  eloquence, 
his  debating  powers,  or  his  extraor- 
dinary aptitude   for  business,  may 
cause  him  to  be  admired,  and  ren- 
der him  valuable  as  a  minister  and  a 
statesman. 

It  has  been  in  the  face  of  all  these 
self- created  obstacles,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages  which 
would  have  long  since  consigned  an 
oidinary  man  to  oblivion,  tliat  Sir 
James  Graham,  after  having  deserted 
his  post  in  the  van  of  one  party— the 

Esrty  with  whom  his  early  political 
fe  was  spent,  and  to  whom  he  was 
indebt^  for  his  position — has  forced 
his  way  to  the  very  leadership  of 
another ;  of  a  party  distinguished  for 
the  possession  of  talent,  legitimately 
occupying  its  ranks  aud  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  chance  recruits  for 
the  Gpive  it  makes  before  the  coun- 
try.    mtbowt  a  followiiig,  after  havr 


in^  violently  discarded  the  political 
friendships  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood, and  in  spite  of  an  habitual, 
almost  a  studied  avoidance  of  all  the 
ordinary  arts  of  popularity,  which  at 
times  has  almost  gone  the  length  of 
courting  public  odium,  we  find  Sir 
James  Graham  the  right  hand  and 
confidential  counsellor  of  the  most 
powerful  mmister  this  country  has 
known  since  Pitt ;  the  absolute  dic- 
tator of  all  the  internal  administration, 
and  of  much  of  the  internal  poUcy, 
and  the  originator,  or  at  all  events 
the  arbiter,  of  the  internal  lesjsla- 
tion,  of  this  great  kingdom.  More 
than  of  anpr  ouier  living  statesman  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  made 
his  own  position.  It  was  probably 
the  object  of  his  early  ambition ;  yet, 
if  we  look  at  his  career,  how  unpro- 
pitious  was  its  commencement  for 
such  a  close!  So  much  the  more 
merit,  then,  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  is  due  to  him  who  could 
thus  compel  circumstances  to  his 
purposes.  It  is  to  his  talents  alone 
that  he  is  indebted  for  the  high  post 
he  holds,  and  the  distin^ished  posi- 
tion he  enjoys  among  his  contempo- 
raries. He  has  literally  fouffht  nis 
way  up ;  and  a  hard  fight  ne  has 
had.  If  he  has  multiplied  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  of  such  a  career,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  talent  and 
the  determination  of  purpose  by 
which  they  have  been  overcome. 
What  Mr.  JVIacaulay  has  won  by  his 
eloquence  and  capacity  for  states- 
manship. Sir  James  Graham  has  at- 
tained ny  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
dependence,  working  out  its  mission 
in  the  more  active  and  stormy  scenes 
of  political  excitement,  by  more  bold 
and  dangerous  ventures,  and  more 
skilful  and  daring  pilotage. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  always  been 
equal  to  his  position.  Vanous  as 
have  been  the  parts  he  has  played  in 
the  political  drama  of  his  time,  he 
has  always  glided  naturally  into 
them,  and  distingubhed  himself  as 
one  of  the  first  actors,  rising  natu- 
rally to  the  top.  His  speeches  from 
time  to  time  afforded  an  accurate 
barometer  of  his  political  position. 
On  whichever  side  of  politics  they 
were  made,  they  have  always  been 
marked  by  great  aptitude,  r^idiness, 
tact,  vigour,  and  power.  Except 
Lord  Brougham  and  0*Connell,  be 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  moe^  Ktively 
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nulitant  orator  of  his  day.  When  he 
was  down  he  attacked  those  who 
were  uppermost ;  now  he  is  in  power, 
he  wages  perpetual  war  with  those 
who  are  out.  Whether  attack- 
ing institutions  or  defending  them, 
however,  he  has  shewn  equal  abi- 
lity and  determination  to  conquer  at 
all  halyards.  When  he  was  a  Ra- 
dical, or  at  least  so  very  ultra  a 
Whig  that  the  steady  ones  of  the 
party  were  almost  ashamed  or  at 
least  afhud  of  him,  he  was  so  tho- 
roughl^r  uncompromising  in  his  de- 
nunciations, that  Mr.  Duncombe, 
whom  he  is  now  niehtly  striving  to 
extinguish  with  all  the  awful  terrors 
of  law  and  order,  would  have  been 
by  his  side  but  a  mere  wretched  sha- 
dow of  a  demagogue.  In  fact,  we 
have  no  such  Kadicals  now  as  Sir 
James  was  then.  They  are  all  fat, 
jocular  men,  growing  wealthy  upon 
ooronerships,  and  suchlike  abomma- 
tions;  or  oliuS  dandies  in  search  of 
an  excitement.  Some  of  the  speeches 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  whether  in 
parliament,  at  the  hustings,  or  at 
public  meetings,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  would  in  the  present  day  be  ac- 
counted almost  too  bold  for  the  most 
determined  aspirant  for  the  honours 
of  political  martyrdom.  For  they 
were  unredeemed  by  the  philosophy 
of  liberalism ;  they  had  not  even  the 
dignit]^  and  tone  of  Chartism.  They 
were  simple,  unadulterated,  partisan 
speeches,  made  to  serve  a  purpose, 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered. 
But  about  their  talent  there  was 
no  mistake.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  distinguished  for  high  elo- 
quence, but  for  power  and  down- 
right hard  hitting.  They  gave  the 
speaker  a  claim  on  the  rising  party 
of  the  time ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
(^tMvt-demagogue  shot  up  into  a  mi- 
nister. 

And  a  capital  minister  he  made. 
His  most  determined  enemies  do  not 
deny  this.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Sir  James  Graham  as  a  politician, 
no  one  hesitates  to  admit  that  he  is  one 
of  the  best  administrative  officers  this 
country  has  for  many  years  produced. 
The  same  talent,  the  tact  and  apti- 
tude, which  had  made  him  so  clever 
an  assailant  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, rendered  him  immediately  fit 
for  office.  He  was  here,  as  before, 
equal  to  his  position.  As  a  speaker 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  too,  he 


proved  himself  a  most  valuable  ally^v 
— ^turning  the  flank  of  his  quondam 
Badieal  associates   with   provuking^ 
skill  and  unerring  precision.     9at 
the  prior  claims  of  those  who  were 
already  designated  as  the  successors 
to  the  chief  posts  in  the  Whig  party 
still  kept  Sir  James  in  the  back* 
ground,  and  forbade  the  hope  of  his 
taking  that  distinguished  pMOsition  for 
which  his  talents  and  ambition  alike 
indicated  him.    The  reorganisatkm 
of  the  party  at  that  time,  and  th^r 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  danjieroos 
progress,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
a  chan^ ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  very 
short  tune  we  find  Sir  James  Gnham 
(after  a  short  time  spent  in  a  chry'^ 
salis  state)  a  full-blown  Conserm- 
tive.  Here,  agtun,  he  was  fully  equal 
to  his  position ;  and  as  it  was  durm^ 
the  long  and  glorious  struggle  of  the 
Conservative  opposition  headed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  that  the  latter 
made  his  best  speeches,  a  better  op- 
portunity cannot  be  taken  to  treat  of 
his  peculiarities  as  an  orator — which 
was  the  part  he  then  laid  himself  out 
to  fill—* before  attempting  to  describe 
him  as  he  now  is  in  nis  new  charae* 
tor  of  repressor-general  of  the  insub- 
ordinates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  "  crusher"-in-chief  to  the  ministry. 
The  Conservative  speeches  of  Sur 
James  Graham,  made  when  fighting 
side  by  side  with  Sir  Robert  Fed 
and  Lord  Stanley  against  the  Whigs, 
were  admirable  specimens  of  wfaAt 
may  be  done  by  highly  cultivated 
powers,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  best  models  of  eloquence,  perse- 
vering care,  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, without  oratorical  ^nius,  or 
that  earnestness  and  sincenty  of  pur- 
pose which  will    often  advanta^- 
ously  supply  its  place.     Assummg 
them  to  have  been  deliberately  got 
up  to  serve  a   certain  purpose,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withhold  ad- 
miration from  the  power,  tact,  and 
aptitude,  with  which  the  means  were 
made  subservient  to  the  end.    Upon 
the  supposition  that  the  speaker  was 
really  sincere,  it  was  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence,  even  in  the 
most  solemn  appeals  to  the  religious 
feelincs  of  the  auditory,  or  to  their 
cherished   constitutional   preposses- 
sions, of  those  touches  of  deep  feel- 
ing which  are  the  utterances  of  the 
soul,  not  the  promptings  tf  art,  and 
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wfaidi  aet  like  a  talismasi  upon  the 
sjiniHUlnes.  The  speeches  referred 
to  were,  many  of  them,  superior  as 
compoBtioas  to  those  of  Sir  Bo* 
bert  Peel  or  Lord  Stanley,  contain- 
ing more  of  the  great  argument  on 
which  the  whole  movement  of  the 
CcmaerTatiTe  par^  was  based.  For, 
although  Sir  James  Graham  eyinoes 
so  HtUe  readiness  to  bend  his  will  to 
tboae  around  him,  he  shews  an  almost 
ehaaneleon-like  power  of  reflecting 
their  sympathies,  o^nnions,  or  preju- 
dices.  They  were  m  this  respect  ad- 
noirable  manuals  for  the  party,  and 
no  doubt  did  good  sernee  in  the 
ooantiy.  But  the  impetuous  elo- 
qvenoe  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  ad- 
mirable persuasive  art  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  enabled  them  to  achieve  more, 
with  materials  which  in  justice  to 
Sir  James  Graham  we  must  admit 
were  not  superior  to  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  hia  speeches  of  that 
period.  What  detracted  from  the 
eAct  of  the  declamatory  passages 
was  a  somewhat  pompous  and  stilted 
tone,  a  too  evident  affectation  of  so- 
lemnity and  earnestness ;  which  might 
have  been  partly  natural,  arising  from 

gysical  causes,  and  therefbre  not 
iiy  the  object  of  criticism,  thonsh 
materially  marring  the  effect  of  the 
speeches.  But  allowing  for  all  these 
defects,  they  were  yet  remarkable  ef- 
forts of  oratorical  skill,  which  raised 
Sir  James  to  a  level  with  the  best 
speakers  in  the  House  of  (Commons. 
The  exordiums  and  perorations  al- 
ways bore  marks  of  the  most  careful 
preparation,  and  were  usually  models 
of  hue  composition ;  the  quotations 
were  most  apt,  and  often  from  re- 
condite sources ;  the  poetical  passages 
delivered  with  a  fine  emphasis  and 
full  appreciation  of  the  rhythm.  As 
a  debater,  rising  at  a  late  hour,  per- 
haps, to  reply  suddenly  to  the  ar* 
guments  of  a  previous  speaker  or 
speakers,  where  the  novelty  of  the 
tofnes  precludes  all  preparation,  and 
tlie  rnl  powers  of  the  orator  are 
therefore  tried  to  the  utmost.  Sir 
James  shewed  himself  the  possessor 
of  the  very  h^est  order  of  talent, — 
in  readiDOM  SS  argument,  retentive- 
nesi  of  memory,  suddenness  of  quo* 
tation,  quickness  of  retort,  in  invec- 
tive, sarcasm,  repartee,  declamation, 
be  was  sektom  or  never  at  fault,  and 
was  always  the  antagonist  most 
dmdad  by  the  miiuBtws.    FMiapa 


one  reason  for  this  might  be  the 
virulence  of  tone,  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  the  use  of  Weapons,  of  which 
mention  has  already  oeen  made,  as 
one  of  the  chief  faults  of  Sir  James 
Graham. 

But  all  these  successes  as  a  politic 
eian,  and  all  these  triumphs  as  a 

rker,  will  not  account  for  or  justify 
assertion  wiUi  which  these  ob- 
servations commenced,  —  that  Sir 
James  Graham*s  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  is  only  second  to 
that  of  Sir  R.  Peel  or  Lord  John 
Russell.  For  influence  he  does  pos- 
sess, although  in  the  face  of  all  that 
has  been  here  said  to  his  disadvanta^ 
it  is  most  diflicult  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  seeing  that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  house  who  appears  less  to 
court  popular  favour  than  Sir  James 
Graham.  Looking  back  at  his  career 
while  joint  leader  of  the  Conservative 
opposition,  it  was  certainly  then  im* 
possible  to  predict  that  he  would 
developc  into  the  sort  of  character 
he  has  exhibited  as  minister  and 
home  -  secretary.  Prominent  as  his 
position  then  was,  he  was  rather  the 
servitor  of  party  than  otherwise :  he 
never  assumed  to  take  the  lead«  Still 
less  would  you  have  supposed  that 
he  would  have  had  the  boldness  to 
flout  the  house  as  he  has  rince  done ; 
or  so  ostentatiously  to  defy  the  sove- 
reign people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. All  honour  to  him  for  his 
courage,  though  it  might  have  been 
exercised  in  a  better  cause.  It  is 
because  Sir  James  Graham  affects,  or 
really  feels,  an  indifference  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  house,  that  they 
submit  so  spaniel-like  to  his  caprices 
or  his  studied  coldness  and  indifrer* 
encc,  and  pay  so  much  attention, 
often  so  much  deference,  to  hb 
opinion.  ' 

A  hardness  and  impassibility  of 
temperament,  which  b  to  censure  or 
obloquy  as  adamant  or  rhinoceros- 
hide,  joined  to  a  wonderftil  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  great  talents, 
clear  perception,  readiness,  determi- 
nation of  purpose,  and  a  steady  re- 
solution to  seize  all  opportunities  and 
yield  none,  give  him  great  advantage 
in  an  assembly  where  the  average  of 
ability  is  not  above  mediocrity,  and 
where  there  are  so  few  who  have  the 
courage  or  feel  the  inclination  to 
stand  forth  as  champions.  With 
the  exception  ^  Mr.  Dttscombe,  Mr. 
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Ferrand,  and  Mr.  Wakley,  the  mem- 
bers generally  bend  before  his  con- 
sistent will  and  determination  of  pur- 
pose, which,  in  sucb  a  place,  are 
almost  tantamount  to  a  strong  or 
superior  mind.  K  they  wonld  say 
the  truth,  they  are  not  a  little  afraid 
of  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  man  as 
Sir  James  is  in  these  times  parti- 
cularly useful.  Utilitarianism,  on 
which  are  grafted  some  of  the  colder 
and  harsher  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  has  become  the  political 
reli^on  of  our  public  men.  Cen- 
tralisation, with  its  train  of  paralysing 
evils,  has  become  the  fashionable 
machinery  of  government.  The  far- 
ther the  ean  and  eye  are  removed 
from  the  actual  scene,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  the  evil  being  seen  or  the 
complaint  heard.  The  selfishness  of 
classes  needs  excuses.  It  thinks  to 
hide  its  naked  hideousness  in  svs- 
tems.  Weaker  natures  fear  to  lay 
down,  still  more  to  carrv  out  prin- 
ciples, which  this  selfisnness  would 
fam  see  adopted.  A  firmer  spirit, 
which,  perhaps,  because  it  has  faith 
in  such  principles,  asserts  them 
broadly  and  maintains  them  in  act, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  be- 
comes a  powerful  and  valuable  ally. 
A  Sir  James  Graham  will  be  clun|( 
to,  in  an  instinctive  deference  for  his 
vigour  of  mind  and  boldness  of  pur- 
pose. Sucb  a  man  serves,  to  rule. 
Less  remote  causes  of  his  influence 
may,  however,  be  found ;  causes  on 
the  surface  quite  sufficient  in  the 

E resent  state  of  things  to  account  for 
is  contradicting  all  the  usual  calcu- 
lations on  which  ministerial  popu- 
larity is  based. 

His  demeanour  in  the  house  is  a 
study.  As  he  enters  below  the  bar, 
his  red  despatch-box  in  hand,  his 
figure  towers  above  most  of  the 
members,  notwithstanding  that  of 
late  years  he  has  contracted  a  slight 
stoop.  Extreme  hauteur,  tempered 
by  a  half-sarcastic  superciliousness,  is 
his  prevailing  characteristic ;  and,  as 
he  slowly  drags  along  his  tall  and 
massive  frame,  which  still  retains 
much  of  the  fine  proportion  of  youth, 
in  his  heavy-measured,  almost  slip- 
shod tread,  towards  his  seat  at  tne 
right  of  the  Speaker*s  table,  there 
is  a  self-satisfiea,  almost  inane  exf 
prcssion  pn  the  countenanoe,  pro- 
duced by  ^  peculiar  fall  of  the  netber 


lip  and  a. distorted  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows,  that  does  not  by  any  means 
prepossess  you  in  his  favour,  or 
snggest  any  high  idea  of  his  intelleel. 
He  rather  looks  like  some  red-tape 
minister  of  the  Tadpole  school,  or 
some  pompous  placeman,  conceited 
of  his  acres.  !But  by  and  bv  you 
learn  to  separate  the  more  fixed  lubit 
of  the  features  from  this  odd  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  till  you  see 
that  the  superciliousness  is  real, 
though  exaggerated  by  the  pbyaical 
peculiarity.  There  are  no  traces  of 
ill-nature  in  the  face;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  en- 
courage. Meanwhile  he  mu  seated 
himself,  placed  his  red  box  on  the 
table  before  him,  stretched  himself 
out  to  his  full  length,  and  awaits, 
with  arms  folded  and  hat  slouched 
over  his  fiioe,  the  questioning  to  which 
he  knows  he  will  oe  subjected  at  this 
particular  hour,  ftoxa  half-past  four 
to  half-past  five.  He  is  not  left  long 
in  his  mood3r  silence.  Some  one  has 
put  a  question  to  him.  It  is  Mr. 
Duncombe,  who,  if  one  is  to  judge 
by  the  malicious  twinkle  in  hu  eye 
and  his  affected  tone  of  moral  ind%- 
nation,  has  got  hold  of  some  ^evaooe 
— some  letter-opening  delmquem^, 
or  some  case  or  magisterial  cruelty 
and  Home-Office  indifference,  with 
which  he  has  worked  upon  the  mem- 
bers who  do  the  '*  British -public** 
part  in  these  little  political  oramas, 
for  they  are  crying  **  hear,  hear!** 
with  a  forty  -  John  -  Bull  power. 
Does  the  home- secretary  start  up  to 
answer  ?  Is  .he  indignant  at  the  in* 
sinuations  thrown  out  by  his  smart 
and  ready  antagonist?  Doeshebuni 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  odium  of 
having  sanctioned  a  system  of  es* 
pionage  or  of  having  neglected  to 
redress  some  wrong— as  he,  the  poor 
man*s  ex^officio  trustee,  is  bound  to 
do?  Oh,  no!  he  is  in  no  hurxy. 
The  breath  of  the  questioner  has  full 
time  to  cool,  and  tne  voice  of  moral 
indignation  to  abate  its  enei^, 
ere  he  stirs.  Then  he  uncoils  him- 
self, rising  slowly  to  his  full  height, 
and  confronting  his  antagonist  with 
a  well-assumed  consciousness  of  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  his  question, 
and  the  absolute  impr^naoiUty  of 
the  defence ;  if«  indeed*  he  shall  con- 
descend to  make  any  answer  at  aU ; 
for  you  are  left  in  doubt  a  moment, 
whether  he  \vSX  not  4Uow  his  lopero 
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ciliolu  expression  to  expand  into  a 
contemptuous  laugh,  and  so  sit  down 
•gain.  HoweTer,  such  things  not 
being  allowed  by  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, and,  as  ministers,  however  des- 
potically disposed,  must  answer  ques- 
tions, the  next  thins  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  give  as  nomceopathic  a 
dose  of  information  as  possible,  con- 
veyed in  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  indifference,  superciliousness,  and 
wholesome  parliamentaij  contempt. 
There  are  stereotyped  forms.  The 
initiated  know  almost  the  words. 
The  cool,  phlegmatic,  impassible  style 
is,  of  course,  peculiar  to  the  particu- 
lar Home  Secretary  of  whom  we 
speak.  His  idea  of  the  functions  of 
his  office  seems  to  be,  that  he  is  to 
exercise  the  utmost  possible  power 
with  the  least  possible  accountability. 
He  is  to  know  nothing,  see  nothing, 
do  nothin2,  but  what  he  is  absolutely 
compellalue  to  know,  see,  or  do.  If  the 
enemy  can  ferret  out  a  fact  and  prove 
it,  so  much  the  better  for  his  case. 
Then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  admitted. 
But  the  usual  course  is  for  Sir  James, 
in  his  low,  monotonous  voice,  and 
steady  determined  manner,  to  give 
an  elaborate  formal  statement  of 
words,  with  as  few  facts  as  possible, 
uid  leaving  the  matter  as  nearly  as 
possible  wnerc  he  found  it.  This 
course  has  its  advantage;  for  the 
questions  put  arc  often  unmeaning, 
and  even  detrimental  to  the  public 
service.  Sometimes,  however,  mat- 
ters grow  more  serious.  The  cool, 
hard,  impassible  functionary  is  com- 
peliai  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make  a 
more  elaborate  statement,  and  then 


it  is  yon  perceive  his  superiority  as 
a  minister.  The  clearness,  firmness, 
extent  of  information,  and  sound 
knowledge  of  his  dutv  he  displays, 
shew  him  to  be  not  deficient,  either 
in  act  or  in  explanation,  when  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  His  questioner 
is  then  put  hors  de  combat,  and  he 
himself  gets  a  sort  of  license  for  that 
superciliousness  and  apathetic  indif- 
ference to  popular  censure,  which  are 
so  fatally  ui^ged  to  his  prejudice.  In 
still  more  dubious  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  of  Mazzini,  Sir  James 
Graham  has  carried  this  impassibility 
and  indifference  to  an  insultmg  extent. 
If  he  believed  himself  right,  of  course 
he  shewed  great  moral  courage ;  but 
moral  coura^  in  a  bad  cause  is 
scarcely  distmguishable  from  ob- 
stinacy; and  Sir  James  Graham's 
conduct  in  that  case  laid  him  open 
to  great  obloquy,  much  of  which  was 
deserved.  Yet  the  determination  he 
shewed  under  such  circumstances 
rather  increased  than  diminished  his 
influence  with  the  house.  If  it  made 
him,  i>olitically  sp^Udng,  hated  bv 
man V,  it  also  made  nim  fwed.  Sucn 
steady  self-possession,  joined  to  such 
talents  and  mformation,  and  to  such 
debating  powers  as  he  has  in  his 
former  career  displayed,  though  now 
he  rarely  exercises  them,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  that  influence 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  him ;  in 
the  absence  of  personal  respect  which, 
generally  speaidng,  he  does  not  com- 
mand ;  or  of  party  gratitude,  which 
he  has  done  little  to  deserve  on  the 
one  hand,  and  so  much  to  forfeit  on 
the  other. 


THE  L£GEVD  OV  GELKIIAUSEX* 
yaOM  tHB  UIStOttY  or  THB  TWBU^H  CEHTUEf. 


It  was  a  beautiful  and  genial  noon- 
tide hour  in  ^lay,  and  the  sun- 
beams poured  gloriously  in  through 
the  narrow  Gothic  lattices  of  a  castle 
in  Wettera^ia,  and  brightened  and 
gladdened  a  darkly  panelled  room, 
adorned  with  all  the  neavy  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  the  abode  of  a 
German  prince  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnrv.  The  massive  chairs,  tables, 
and  armories,  were  elaborately  and 
grotesquely  carved;  the  tapestry 
was  ample,  and  of  brilliant  colours ; 
there  were  some  chased  silver  vessels 
TOL.  iixm.  vo,  cxciv. 


and  candelabra,  a  few  portraits  (sUch 
as  in  these  days  we  should  call 
daubs),  knights  ^rim  in  armour  and 
dames  grim  in  jewels  and  minever^ 
hung  about  the  walls;  but  there 
were  no  trophies  of  war  or  of  the 
chase.  Some  flowers  in  vases,  a 
lute,  and  two  or  three  small  and 
beautifully  illuminated  MSS.  of  the 
German  Minnesingers  lying  open 
on  a  table,  shewed  that  the  presiding 
genius  there  was  feminine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  tapestry 
frame,  and  the  subject  of  the  work 
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was  the  election  of  Frederic  (sur- 
named  Barbaroasa),  when  Duke  of 
Swabia,  to  the  German  throne  of 
empire.  Beside  the  frame  sat  two 
fair  embroideresses,  but  neither  of 
them  working.  A  theme  of  interest 
had  abaorbea  them  both,  and  they 
sat  with  the  needles  and  worsted  nn« 
employed  in  their  hands.  They 
were  Adelaide,  dauffhter  of  the 
reiffning  Margnve  of  Vohberg,  and 
Gela,  her  attendant  and  friend,  filling 
such  office  as  among  the  Germans 
was  formeriy  called  hammer  jungfer, 
and  among  the  French  dame  de  com* 
pagnie,  for  Gela  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Margrave's  chief  forester,  and 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  prin- 
cess from  a  child. 

Both  were  young,  but  the  princess 
was  a  year  or  two  the  elder;  both 
were  handsome,  but  Gela  was  the 
loveliest.  Adelaide  had  a  noble  pre- 
sence, she  felt  that  illustrious  blood 
flowed  through  her  veins,  and  she 
looked  **  every  inch  a  princess."  Her 
form  was  majestic,  her  eye  bright 
and  piercing,  her  beautiful  mouth 
firm,  her  fine  forehead  open;  she 
was  a  brilliant  and  lofty  brunette. 
Gela  was  all  grace,  all  symmetrv, 
all  gentle  and  winning  beauty;  sne 
did  not  command,  but  she  attracted ; 
her  eyes  were  blue  and  soft,  her  hair 
fair  and  wavy,  her  white  forehead 
serene,  her  air  mild,  pure,  and 
holy.  She  had  not  the  majesty  of 
the  princess,  but  she  preserved  the 
aspect  of  self-respect,  which  demands 
and  obtains  the  respect  of  others. 
She  was  sweetly,  touchingly  beauti- 
ful. The  princess  was  made  to  be 
admired,  but  Gela  to  be  loved.  He 
who  gazed  first  on  Adelaide  said  to 
himself, "  Splendid,  glorious  woman !" 
But  when  he  turned  to  Gela  he 
said,  "'  Sweetest  and  loveliest  of  crea- 
tures!" 

The  tapestry  before  them  was  a 
favourite  task  of  Adelaide*s,  but  they 
had  now  been  talking  too  intently  to 
work ;  their  theme  admitted  ot  no 
concomitant  occupation.  It  was  the 
theme  of  deepest  interest  to   the 


young,  unshackled,  unwearied  spirit, 
for  it  was  of  love— it  was  the  tale  of 
Gela*s  first  and  only  love. 

Those  are  happy  days  when  the 
young  fresh  affections  of  the  heart 
are  our  all  of  life,  our  all  of  interest 
— ^when  our  study  is  not  wise  books, 
but  living  looks  and  gestures,  and 
we  become  very  learned  in  expres- 
sion, and  can  discriminate  its  various 
shades;  when  a  flower  Is  a  treasure, 
an  hour  of  meeting  a  lifetime ;  when 
we  first  learn  the  poetry  of  life ;  when 
we  live  in  a  worid  of  our  own  and 
people  it  with  our  own  creations; 
then  we  are  so  easily  pleaaed,  so  un- 
selfish, so  benevolent ;  then  the  heart 
guides  the  head.  Alas,  how  ill-ex- 
changed for  later  times,  when  the 
head  controls  the  heart!  the  cool, 
plodding  head,  perhaps  a  safer  guide 
than  the  warm  impulse-ftiU  heart, 
but  surely  a  less  amiable  one.  Ah ! 
we  are  to  be  pitied,  if  we  would  but 
own  i^  when  we  grow  old,  and  cold, 
and  wise — too  wise  to  be  pleased  with 
what  was  our  happiness  before,  when 
we  say  of  our  warm,  young,  kind 
feelings,  "what  nonsense T  and  of 
our  hoarded  relics,  "  what  rubbish !" 
Then  the  world,  with  its  gnawing 
cares,  its  heartless  counsels,  and  its 
withering  experiences,  has  seared  us 
as  with  a  hot  iron ;  the  poetry  of  life 
has  fled.  We  think  ourselves  much 
wiser,  but  are  we  half  as  huopyf 
Nay,  are  we  half  as  amiable  f  Truly 
and  touchingly  has  Schiller  sung, — 

'*  O  carte  Sehnsucbt,  sUttes  Hoffeo, 
Der  enten  tiebe  goldne  tmU 
Dat  Aoge  tieht  den  Hiamnel  offeii, 

£s  schwelg^  das  Herts  in  Seligkeiu 
O,  (laM  aie  ewig  griineB  bliebe. 
Die  acbooe  Zeit  der  juDgen  Liebe."* 
Das  Lied  van  der  Ctocke, 

But  the  romance  of  life  was  cmly 
beginning  for  Adelaide  and  Gela. 
The  one  was  pouring  out  the  secrets 
of  her  young  heart  to  the  other, 
who  was  worthy  of  the  confidence 
because  she  received  it  with  in- 
terest and  with  candour.  It  was 
when    they    bad    sat    down    to 


*  "  Oh !  fondest  wiabes,  sweetest  hopce  ! 

First-love'a  own  ffolden  age  is  this ; 
When  on  the  eye  all  heaven  opea. 

And  the  heart  revels  in  its  bliss. 
Oh  !  that  it  ever  green  could  pro  re. 
The  joyous  spriag  of  early  love," 
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work  that  day  that  Gkla,  with 
painfolly  bunmig  cheeks,  and  avert- 
ed eves,  and  stammering  nncon- 
sected  words,  had  begged  her  noble 
mistress*  and  friend^s  attention;  she 
had  something  to  say  which  her 
coDScienoe  told  her  ought  not  to  be 
concealed;  it  was  a  creat  exertion 
to  speak  of  it, — ^indeed  she  conld  not 
to  any  other  but  to  one  to  whom  she 
owed  so  much  as  the  IMncess  Ade- 
laide, and  to  her  she  felt  that  she 
owed  the  confession.  It  was  a  fort- 
nivbt  since,  a  warm,  beautifol  even- 
ing; she  had  gone  out  alone  to  enjoy 
the  balmy  air;  she  wandered  to  a 
&vourite  spot — ^the  princess  knew  it 
well^the  outskirt  of  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  where  the  little  fountain 
plajed.  She  had  sat  down  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  she  knew  not 
bow  long  she  hsd  been  there  when 
she  heard  a  brisk  footstep  in  the 
forest,  a  rustling  among  the  under- 
wood, a  lieht  half-hummed  song.  A 
man  m  the  garb  of  a  hunter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  powerful  dog,  burst 
through  the  trees  and  came  towards 
the  fountain.  She  thought  at  first 
it  was  one  of  the  foresters,  but  a 
glance  shewed  her  it  was  a  stranger, 
a  handsome,  young,  and  gallant-look- 
ing man.  When  he  approached  her 
be  removed  hia  hunters  cap  with  a 
graceful  courtesy,  and  went  to  the 
fomitain  to  drink.  He  was  about  to 
take  the  water  from  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  but  she  thought  it  were 
churlish  not  to  shew  him  where  the 
wooden  bowl  for  the  use  of  the 
wayfarer  was  deposited  in  a  niche. 
Ue  thanked  her — it  was  in  courtly 
phnse,  not  like  the  plain  coun- 
tzy  speech;  and  she  was  sure  he 
most  be  a  good  man,  for  he  re- 
membered tne  need  of  his  pant- 
ing dog,  and  gave  it  drink  from  the 
bowl  iJso.  Be  asked  her  of  the 
comitiy,  as  a  stranger  would ;  of  its 
fertility,  of  its  beauties ;  of  the  no- 
bles, their  castles,  and  their  towns ; 
of  the  peasants  and  their  villages ; 
were  the  people  happy,  their  feudal 
yoke  light,  and  their  wants  supplied. 
She  saw  that  the  stranger  was  m  tone 
and  aur  superior  to  all  whom  she  had 
Ken;  even,  she  thought— she  said  it 
with  hesitation — superior  to  the  no- 
hles  who  came  to  the  Margrave's 
Ctttle;  nmie  of  even  them,  she 
thoiight,hadso  lofty  a  bearing.  She 
^na  rare  he  was  eomc  g«llant  war- 


rior; and  he  was  very  handsome,  fair, 
and  ruddy,  with  open,  speaking,  blue 
eyeSi  an  expansive  forehead,  large 
and  nobly  formed  nose,  full  and  firm 
mouth,  but  the  sweetest,  the  most 
eloquent  of  smiles.  They  parted, 
and  she  knew  not  whither  he  went ; 
and  by  some  means,  she  could  not 
tell  how— certainly  it  was  not  b^ 
agreement,  it  was  by  a  strange  acci- 
dent— ^the  next  evening  they  met 
again  at  the  same  spot,  and  then  the 
next  evening,  and  again  the  next; 
and  then  she  owned  it  seeitied  as  if 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that 
they  ehauld  thus  meet,  thougn  in- 
deed, in  very  truth,  such  appointment 
was  never  made  in  words ;  and  now 
she  confessed  they  lingered  long  to- 

S ether.  He  told  her  of  foreign  lands, 
e  sang  to  her  in  a  melodious  voice 
the  lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  and  he 
began  to  talk  to  her  of  love ;  but  it 
was  so  delicateljr,  it  seemed  at  first 
more  by  implication  than  in  express 
terms;  and  his  look,  his  emphasis, 
his  voice,  they  had  sunk  into  her 
heart,  and  fixed  themselves  on  her 
memory,  as  never  aught  had  done 
before  or  could  again.  Yes,  even- 
ing after  evening  they  had  sat  toge- 
ther beside  the  fountain,  sometimes 
speaking  from  full  and  outpouring 
hearts,  sometimes  in  a  silence  which 
in  itself  was  eloouence — a  silence  in 
which  it  seemed  to  each  that  the 
other  read  their  rapid  and  voiceless 
thoughts,  and  understood  them  better 
than  if  they  had  been  obscured  and 
impeded  by  inadequate  speech. 

"Yes,  Gela,  now  I  am  sure  you 
are  lovers.  You  have  both  learned 
a  great  mystery  in  love ;  it  is  that 
the  moments  you  spend  together  in 
silence  are  not  wasted.  They  are 
moments  of  concentration,  and  devo- 
tion, and  earnest  feeling,  that  knit 
hearts  more  closely  together  than  a 
fluent  stream  of  the  choicest  words. 
Ay,  and  memory  loves  to  dwell  on 
such  silent  heartfelt  moments  better 
than  on  the  most  ardent  vows.  But 
who  is  the  stranger  ?  That^  of  course, 
he  has  told  you  long  ere  this.** 

Gela  looked  down,  and  crimsoned^ 
and  hesitated.  "  Do  not  chide  me ; 
but  in  sooth  I  know  not.** 

^  Foolish  girl  I"  said  the  princess, 
in  some  displeasure.  "Would  you 
risk  your  happiness,  perhaps  your 
good  fame,  with  an  unknown  who 
may  be  all  unmeet  for  you— an  ad- 
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venturer,  an  outlaw,  or  the  husband 
of  another?" 

*'Nay,  hear  me,*^  expostulated 
Gela.  ^  I  have  striven  to  learn  his 
name,  and  state,  and  lineage ;  but  he 
has  repelled  my  questions,  mildly 
and  courteously,  vet  firmly.  He  says 
time  will  reveal  nim  to  me,  when  I 
need  not  blush  for  my  lover ;  but  he 
says  the  time  is  not  yet  Unworthy  I 
am  sure  he  is  not,  for  his  brow  is 
serene,  his  ^e  is  cloudless ;  he  bears 
no  marlc  of  painful  thought  or  a^ 
prehension ;  his  step  is  free,  his  aur 
undaunted.  I  think  myxlf  he  looks 
like  some  gallant  warrior,  who,  if  not 
now,  will  yet  become  a  hero." 

"Ah,  Gela,"  said  the  princess, 
**  all  is  not  well  here  I  The  very  first 
thing  that  true  love  establishes  be- 
tween two  innocent  hearts  is  a  full 
and  unrestrained  confidence.  I  am 
sure  yoK  have  poured  out  to  him  all 
your  simple  history,  and  that  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  your  pets  dead 
and  living.  I  suspect,  greatly  sus- 
pect this  man,  who  would  gain  your 
heart  and  will  not  tell  you  in  whose 
keeping  it  may  be.  Love  brin^  not 
only  confidence  but  often  indiscre- 
tion ;  and  if  he  had  not  some  weighty 
secret  to  conceal,  under  the  softening 
influence  of  lovers*  interviews  his  re- 
serve must  have  relaxed.  Has  he 
dropped  nothing  by  which  you  can 
learn  at  least  his  name  F" 

**  He  bade  me  call  him  Hermann." 
And  Gela  thrilled  as  she  repeated 
the  name,  which,  like  a  miser,  she 
had  hoarded  up  for  her  own  gratifi- 
cation alone. 

•'Hermann?    Whatebe?" 

"  I  know  not.  Forgive  me,  but  I 
know  onljr  that  I  have  never  seen 
one  like  bun,  never  heard  one  whose 
voice  is  such  music  to  my  ear,  nor 
ever  can  again." 

The  princess  sighed;  she  deeply 
feared  for  Gela's  peace ;  and  she  au- 
gured no  good  from  the  mysterious 
lover,  who  might  in  those  days  have 
been  believed  to  be  EUbezahl,  the 
mountain  demon,  or  some  forest 
spirit,  who  come  in  semblance  of  a 
hunter  at  the  sunset  hour  to  mock 
the  credulous  mortal  maiden.  Long 
and  earnestly  did  Adelaide  reason 
with  the  playmate  of  her  childhood, 


the  companion  of  her  riper  years, 
beseeching  her  to  take  heed  how  she 
too  lightly  bestowed  her  afiTections  on 
one  who  micht  leave  her  to  sorrow 
and  to  blight  She  added  that  she 
would  stretch  her  authority  to  save 
her  friend;  and  by  that  authority 
she  commanded  Gela  to  dismiss  her 
mysterious  lover  from  her  presence, 
and  even  from  her  thoughts,  unless 
he  at  once  consented  to  discover  him- 
self to  her.  And  it  was  arranged 
that  Gela  should  once  more  meet 
him  that  evening  at  the  accustomed 
place — once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  if  he  continued  enveloped  in 
the  same  cloud  of  mvstery.  jN^ever 
again  could  Gela,  tne  young,  the 
pure,  the  beautiful,  look  upon  an 
unknown  and  unconfiding  suitor. 

Gela*s  instinct  told  her  that  her 
noble  mistress  judged  rightly;  her 
tender,  feelinff  heart  gained  strength 
from  rectitucte,  and  she  determined 
on  the  sacrifice  of  her  love,  if  sacri- 
fice was  necessary  to  her  duty. 

There  was  a  pause  for  awhile  be- 
tween these  two  noble  maidens ;  the 
one  noble  from  birth,  and  both  from 
mind.    At  length  the  princess  rooke. 

*' Think  not,  Gela,  that  X  am 
cold  and  stern  to  ^ou  because  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  your  feelings. 
Your  confidence  in  me,  dear  maiden, 
deserves  a  return,  and  I  will  own  to 
you  that  I  have  loved.  I  do  love. 
!But  see !  I  do  not  crimson  or  hesi- 
tate as  you  did,  silly  Gela ;  for  mine 
is  a  hiffh,  a  proud  love,  worthy  of 
my  birtn  and  ancestry,  such  as  the 
world  may  hear  from  me  without  a 
blush.  It  is  no  love  for  hawthorn 
blades,  and  lovely  vales,  and  rivulets* 
banks — it  is  a  love  for  courts  and  pa- 
laces. I  have  been  silent  over  it, 
not  from  shame, — that  fits  not  with 
the  love  of  such  as  I  am ;  but  be- 
cause I  delighted  to  brood  over  my 
glorious  and  honourable  love  aione — 
uninterrupted,  undivided,  undisturb- 
ed. Gela,  I  love  no  tributary  prince, 
no  mere  feudal  lord,  no  mere  half- 
proud  noble — my  love  is  given  to 
Frederic  Barbarossa,*  the  young,  the 
brilliant,  the  glorious  emperor,  and, 
let  me  proudly  say  it,  my  cousin." 

Gela  looked  up  with  a  gesture  of 
surprise.    Adelaide  continued  :— 

"Ay,  girl,  I    love  the  imperial 
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Frederie.    It  is  not  for  his  person, 
handsome  though  he  he ;  it  is  not  for 
]iisftooomplishnients,  though  a  grace- 
fti]  knight  in  the  toumay  and  the 
danee,    a    keen   hunter,   a    skilful 
troobadour ;    it  is  for  his  statesman- 
like genius,  his  warrior  deeds,  his 
gallant  daring,  his  nohle  mind,  the 
ipirit  to  conquer  kingdoms,  and  the 
intellect  to  swav  them.    Gela,  I  was 
at  Frankfort  when  Emperor  Ck>nrad 
called  together  the  Stat^  and  caused 
them  to  elect  to  the  throne  Frederic 
duke  of  Svrahia,  his  nephew,  in  pre- 
ftrenee  to  his  own  son,  hecause  he  was 
the  greatest,  the  most  g^ifted  of  the  €rer- 
man  princes.      Can  there  he  higher 
testimonv  to  his  merits  than  that  a 
fiither  elevated  him  above  his  son? 
I  saw  the  all-acknowledged  hero,  and 
I  loved  him, — not  as  love-smitten 
maidens  of  low  degree  profess  to  love 
a  man,  for  himself  alone ;  I  loved 
him  not  merelv  for  what  he  was,  but 
for  what  he  had  achieved—not  as 
Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  hut  as 
Frederic  the  Emperor.    There  were 
fket  followed  that  election ;  m}'  im- 
ppial  cousin  was  often  at  my  side. 
He  rode   by  my  palfrey's  rein  in 
stalely  pageants;  he  wore  my  oo* 
lours  in  the  lists.    I  bestowed  on  him 
the  prise  of  the  jousts ;  we  held  to- 
gether high  and  proud  communings. 
I  thought  his  spirit  understood  mine ; 
I  thought  he  recognised  in  me  one 
who  would  encoarape  him  along  the 
paths  of  glory,  and  be  eager  to  do 
homage  to  his  genius — one  who  would 
forget  herself  to  study  his  fame,  and 
whose  never-relaxing  aim  should  be 
to  have  it  inscribed  upon  her  tomb 
that  she  had  been  the  worthy  wife  of 
Frederic  the  Emperor.    Ah,  Gela! 
in  those  happy  days  of  our  inter- 
eourae  I  thought  that  he  loved  me. 
I  think  80  still;  for  I  felt  that  I 
alone  of  all  the  simpering,  smooth- 
£ioed  damsels  assembled  there — I 
aloiie  was  worthy  of  him ;  and  his 
instinct  must  have  told  him  so.    Tes, 
I  still  believe  that  he  loved  me  then, 
and  he  may  love  me  again.    Though 
Uie  cares  of  empire  may  have  over- 
clouded my  remembrance  for  awhile, 
yet  he  wUl  recollect  me,  and  will 
come  to  seek  me.      I..ook   at  the 
tqiestrv  on  which  we   have   both 
worked  !      I  loved  to  portray  that 
goigeoas  scene  when  Fredenc  my 
cousin  was  named  emperor.    I  live 
ia  an  exciting  dl^wn  of  empire,  of 


nations  wisely  swayed,  of  people  made 
happy  and  virtuous,  of  sagacious 
counsels,  just  wars,  unsullied  vic- 
tories. Such  a  dream  is  my  birth- 
right, and  its  realisation  is  due  to  my 
oym  energetic  spirit.  And  it  is  the 
more  my  due,  that,  loving  Frederic  as 
I  do — believing  as  I  do  that  I  could 
add  to  his  splendour  abroad  and  his 
happiness  at  nome,  yet,  were  it  need- 
fol  to  his  welfare,  1  feel  that  I  could 
relinquish  him,  even  in  the  midst  of 
successful  love  and  gratified  ambition, 
— in  the  midst  of  joy,  pride,  hap- 
piness, and  splendour.  But  go, 
Gela,  go  meet  your  lover — for  tne 
last  time,  if  it  must  be  so ;  and  be 
you  as  prompt  as  I  would  be  to 
sacrifice  love  for  honour.  It  is  not 
merely  the  high-bom  from  whom 
high  feeling  is  reouired ;  every  wo- 
man, whatever  be  ner  rank,  ought  to 
be  princess  and  heroine  to  herself;  if 
not,  she  is  only  saved  from  falling  by 
the  absence  of  temptation.  Go,  Uela, 
and  if  you  mii«/  renounce  your  lover, 
remember,  the  more  beloved  the  more 

meritorious  is  the  sacrifice ! " 

«  *  *  • 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting ;  there 
was  a  ioyous,  golden  light  shed  all 
over  tne  beautiful  landscape.  Tlie 
backffround  was  a  forest,  and  not  a 
breaUi  sUrred  the  fresh,  young,  green 
leaves  of  the  fine  old  trees — not  a 
breath  disturbed  the  straight  column 
of  thin  blue  smoke  that  revealed 
where  the  forester's  lodse  laj  hid- 
den amid  the  foliage  in  tne  distance. 
In  the  foreground  the  trees  stood 
more  apart  and  shewed  the  luxuriant 
grass  beneath  them,  where  myriads 
of  wild  hyacinths  made  their  deep 
blue  the  predominating  colour,  eclips- 
ing the  green  of  the  natural  carpet. 
To  the  right  the  ground  rose  hi^h 
and  rocky,  and  was  crowned  with 
ancient  pine-trees;  and  there,  in  a 
sheltery  nook,  a  crystal  rill,  welling 
from  among  mossy  cra^  fell  with  a 
soft,  gurgling  murmur  into  a  reser- 
voir of  rudely  hewn  stone,  and  thence 
stole  away,  amid  sedges  and  water- 
flowers,  to  mingle  with  the  river 
Kinzig,  whose  waters  glittered  in  the 
distance.  Behind  the  little  rustic 
fountain  was  a  stone  cross,  and  beside 
it  rude  stone  seats  covered  with  moss 
and  lichens.  And  there  were  over- 
hanging trees  above,  and  grass  and 
primroses  below,  and,  scattered  near, 
a  few  magnificent  old  hawthorn-trees, 
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one  sheet  of  snowy  blossom,  and 
loading  the  air  with  their  most  ex- 
quisite frasrance. 

Beside  the  fountain  sat  Gela,  beau- 
tiful as  its  fl;uardian  Naiad.  But, 
like  a  damsel  of  the  earth,  she  was 
making  a  semblance  of  emplojment, 
for  her  fingers  held  a  distaff,  but  the 
thread  was  often  broken  and  en« 
tangled,  as  with  furtive  glances  she 
was  watching  the  ne^hbourin^  glade. 

There  was  a  rustlmff,  crashmg  step 
in  the  forest  Gelas  heart  beat 
auick,  her  cheeks  crimsoned,  her 
lingers  trembled  on  the  distaff;  a 
dear,  sweet  Toice  hummed  a  lively 
song,  and  in  a  moment  more  Her- 
mann emerged  from  the  trees.  His 
step  was  elastic,  his  figure  graceful, 
his  air  alert  and  eager ;  but  with  all 
his  even  boy- like  buoyancy  there 
was  an  air  of  greatness  about  him 
that  caused  the  passing  peasant  to 
doff  his  cap  to  tne  stranger  in  his 
j&ger  garb.  He  came  to  the  fountam, 
took  6ela*s  hand  in  his ;  the  rreeting 
was  a  silent  one.  He  tumei  to  the 
pellucid  water,  drank,  and  scattered 
a  few  drops  on  the  ground. 

"*  Thus,  my  Gela,"  said  he,  ''thus 
I  pour  a  grateful  libation  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place  where  I  first  beheld 
you!" 

The  dog,  as  he  spoke,  sprang  upon 
Gela,  fawned  on  iier,  and  Viewed 
that  he  had  made  acquaintance  with 
her.  Gela  and  her  lover  sat  down 
upon  the  stone  seat ;  for  awhile  they 
were  silent.  Gela  tried  to  conquer 
her  blush  and  tremor  by  caressing 
the  dog;  Hermann  |;azed  on  her 
with  earnest  and  adminng  eves.  How 
often  an  eloouent  silence  is  broken 
by  some  awkward  and  unbefitting 
phrase,  the  offspring  of  embarrass-* 
ment  I  And  Gela*s  first  words  were 
eommonplaoe  enough,— 

'*  How  beautiful  is  this  spot  1  how 
sweet  this  hour!" 

'*  BeantiAil,  beautifhl!"  he  re- 
plied, but  looking  at  Gela  rather 
than  at  the  landscape.  '*It  ii  a 
sweet  hour,  a  beauteous  scene ;  and 
such  alone  are  meet  for  the  time  and 
place  of  the  birth  of  Love.  Love 
will  not  sprinff  into  life  amid  com- 
monplaces. Who  can  fimcy  the  birth 
of  Ix>ve  amid  miry  or  dusty  streets, 
sordid  habitations,  or  the  haunts  of 
Mammon  ?  Love  may,  indeed,  exigt 
in  such  places  (for,  well  tended,  he 
oin  liy^  any  where),  bnt  his  cradle 


must  be  in  far  different  scenes, — in 
such  only  as  the  poet  and  the  painter 
would  select.  Ajsnd  the  drab  eoiowB 
of  life,  some  half-brother  or  kinsman 
of  Love  (with  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance) may  be  brought  forth,  such 
as  Liking,  Fancy,  Preference;  but 
not  the  true  divinity  himself." 

'*  I  fear  me,"  said  Gela,  as  some- 
thing of  a  jealous  pang  shot  through 
her  neart,  ''  I  fear  me  you  are  even 
over-well  skilled  in  the  sdenoe  of 
love!" 

"  You  mean,  Gela,  that  you  think 
me  false,— that  I  have  been  a  suitor 
to  many  a  fkir  one  ere  now !  Hear 
me,  and  believe  me.  I  may  have 
fluttered  among  the  lovely  and  the 
younff ;  I  have  admired,  I  have  pre- 
ferred; but  I  have  never  loved  till 
now — never  have  I  knelt  with  true 
devotion  but  at  the  altar  of  my  Ha- 
madryad, my  forest  nymph.  Will 
you  not  believe  me,  Gela? 

<*How  can  I  believe  without 
proof?" 

**  Demand  your  proof." 

"I  do."  She  looked  down.  "The 
proof  is  this :  tell  me,  at  least,  who 
you  are." 

"  Gela,  do  not,  do  not,  in  pity  to 
me  and  to  yourself,  ask  me  yet  I 
toUl  reveal  it,  but  not  yet." 

'*  Alas,  alas ! "  sighed  Gela,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

**  Nay,  it  is  no  dishonourable  se- 
cret. The  time  will  come  when  yoa 
will  be  proud  of  your  lover.  I  do 
but  conceal  myself  until  yon  have 
become  accustomed  to  me— let  me 
hope,  attached  to  me— too  long,  too 
well  to  renounce  me." 

"  Ab,  then  I  should  renounce  you 
if  I  knew  you?" 

"  Tes,  if  you  knew  me  ere  you 
loved  me  well.  An  idle  punctilio 
might  nip  a  budding  hope.  When 
you  can  and  will  promise  to  love  me 
for  ever,  then  I  will  reveal  myself." 

Gela*s  rectitude  was  all  awakened, 
and  she  replied, — 

^  It  were  unmeet  fbr  an  honour- 
able maiden  to  make  such  promise  to 
a  stranger,  in  the  brain-sidc  hope 
that  he  might  prove  to  be  the  dis- 
guised prince  of  some  minstrel  ro- 
mance. Stranger,  since  stranger  you 
must  and  will  be  to  me,  here,  then, 
we  part  I" 

*'  Ay,"  said  Hermann,  with  some 
bitterness,  "I  knew  that  curiosity — 
the  curse  our  mother  Eye  has  left 
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upon  her  dfto^liten^would  tempt 
yoa  to  the  fnut  of  knowledge,  and 
like  her  tou  merifioe  your  £dea  to 
cariosity  I** 

**  Do  not  call  a  maiden*!  oelf- 
reapeet  curioeity,**  replied  Gela, 
gravely  but  gently.  ^  Come,  let  us 
rraacin  upon  it ;  and,  if  you  Iotc  me, 
yoa  will  not  be  ui^ust  to  me/* 

She  laid  her  hand  on  hisi  yet  with 
tinudityv  and  epoke  eamesUy  with 
him»  in  soft,  and  tweet,  and  tender 
tonea.  She  told  him  of  her  obliga- 
tioiia  to  the  FrinccM  Adelaide,  and  of 
the  joet  authority  by  whidi  that 
noble  lady  forbade  her  further  inter- 
eonrae  with  a  mysterious  suitor.  She 
q^oke  to  him  the  language  of  her 
own  pure  feelings;  she  pleaded  the 
caoae  of  her  own  honour ;  she  ap« 
pealed  to  his.  Would  he  value  her 
aifectiona  were  they  won  as  a  maiden's 
ought  not  to  be?  So  finnly  yet  so 
oently  did  she  speak,  that  ^nnann 
felt  he  most  yield.  Yet  he  grieved, 
and  a  keen  pang  minffled  with  his 
pa«nnite  love.  He  leared,  he  ex- 
pected to  lose  her  by  the  revelation ; 
bat  he  saw  that  he  should  equally 
lose  her  by  concealment. 

'^  If  you  will  it  so  absolutely,  Gck, 
it  must  be  so,  and  >jou  shafl  know 
voar  lover.  But  think  a  moment 
Will  yoa  not  give  me  a  little  time  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  mystery  is  an 
attendant  upon  love  ?** 

*^  Mystery  to  the  world,  perhaps,** 
laid  slie,  ^but  not  to  each  other.  I 
have  ever  deemed  that  the  areatest 
charm  of  love  was  the  fullness  of 
confidence,  the  entire  oneness  between 
those  whom  love  umtes.** 

Hermann  nghed,  and  there  was  a 
panse.    Gehi  rose  to  leave  him. 

^  Farewell,  Hermann  I  Here  we 
(hit  met,  and  here  we  must  part. 
In  year  path  of  life,  whatever  it  may 
be,  bat  necessarily  more  iUU  of  occu- 
pation than  mine,  you  may  look  back 
■smetimew,  amid  Uie  pleasures  and 
the  toils  of  ;jrour  career,  upon  these 
last  few  evening  hours  as  an  amuse- 
ment, bat  /  must  learn  to  believe 
them  but  a  dream.** 

Hermann  started  up,  and  walked  a 
ihort  space  in  deep  thought.  Gela 
fiogered  still.  At  last  \^  turned  to 
ber,— 

**  Gela,  have  you  ever  heard  the 
•taryofSemekF'* 

*'  1  have.  The  princess  and  I  have 
irnrked  it  in  tapestry;  and  when  we 


began  the  work,  she  read  it  to  me 
Runs  it  not  somewhat  thus?  —  Se- 
mele  was  beloved  by  Jupiter  in  dis- 
Ionise,  but  she  desired  to  behold  him 
m  his  own  due  resemblance ^** 

"  Ay,**  interrupted  Hermann, 
**and  wben  he  a[)peared  as  she  com- 
pelled him,  in  his  proper  miyesty, 
the  celestial  fire  that  played  around 
him  consumed  the  indiscreet  and  too 
curious  Semele.** 

Gela  laughed,  for  she  thought  Her- 
mann spoke  too  vauntingly,  and  was 
trying  to  intimidate  her. 

**  U  were  better  to  plunge  into  the 
waters  of  this  fountain  than  to  abide 
the  consuming  fire  of  your  unveiling.** 
But  she  added,  more  gravely,  '*  If 
Semele  had  been  always  true  to  her- 
self, she  would  have  borne  about 
with  her  a  talisman  that  would  have 
preserved  her  through  the  fiery  trial. 
1  await  your  revelation.** 

"  No,  Gela,  not  here.  I  will  not 
tell  you  where,  but  it  shall  be  to- 
morrow evening,  and  about  this  hour* 
You  have  vowed  never  to  see  me 
here  again  as  the  Unknown,  but  when 
I  have  ceased  to  be  a  stranger,  you 
nuut  come  here  once  more,  if  it  be 
but  owe.** 

He  went  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
overgrown  with  ivy;  be  ^thered 
the  fairest  spray,  wreathed  it  into  a 
chaplet,  and  returned  to  Gela. 

**  My  Gela !  my  own  and  only 
love  {  take  this  wreath,  the  only 
offering  that  the  obscure  Hermann 
may  make  to  you:  the  time  will 
come  when  I  can  present  a  gift  more 
worthy  of  you  and  of  myself;  but 
take  this  now,  and  wear  it  round 
your  brows  at  this  hoiur  to-morrow 
evening.  I  trust  in  it  as  a  talisman 
that,  when  next  we  meet,  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  favourite  spot  where 
it  was  gathered,  the  happy  hours 
that  we  have  spent  together,  the  deep 
and  earnest  love  of  him  who  pre- 
sented it  to  you.  The  remembrance 
will,  perhaps,  influence  your  heart, 
and  you  wul  still  love  me  as  Her' 
mann  would  be  loved.** 

Gela  took  the  wreath  and  made  a 
gesture  of  compliance,  but  her  eyes 
were  fldl  of  tears,  and  she  felt  that  if 
she  spoke  her  voice  would  falter. 
Hermann  took  her  hand,  and  sunk 
upon  his  knee  before  her.  One  long 
kiss  he  impressed  upon  her  hand ;  it 
was  the  fint,  and  she  did  not  repel  it, 
for  she  felt  it  might  be  the  hwt.    He 
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sprang  up,  turned  away,  and  plunged 
hastily  into  the  forest  glade,  while 
Gela  returned  sadly  and  slowly  to 

the  castle. 

*  *  «  • 

Again  the  bright  noon-day  sun 
illuminated  the  stately  apartment  of 
the  princess.  Again  Adelaide  and 
Gela  sat  together,  and  the  em- 
broidery-frame stood  heside  them, 
but  unemployed.  Gela  had  told  her 
nohle  friend  all  that  it  imported  her 
to  know,  that  the  mysterious  Her- 
mann had  promised  to  make  himself 
known  to  her  on  the  evening  of  that 
present  day,  but  how  or  where  she 
Knew  not.  Of  all  else  that  had  passed 
between  them  she  said  nothing — no- 
thing of  the  ivy  wreath,  nothing  of 
the  allusion  to  Semele ;  but  her  re- 
serve sprang  from  delicacv  of  feeling, 
not  from  want  of  candour :  that 
which  is  disingenuousness  in  friend- 
ship is  but  delicate  reserve  in  love. 
The  princess,  with  a  cordial  interest, 
was  |)ondering  over  the  promised  re- 
velation. 

**  He  is  a  strange  man,  Gela.  Will 
he  suddenly  appear  in  the  castle-hall 
mounted  on  a  winged  fiery  dragon, 
like  an  enchanter  of  romance?  or 
will  he  come  an  armed  knight,  with 
vizor  down,  and  bid  us  guess  his 
name  and  lineage  by  the  device  on 
his  shield  and  the  crest  on  his  helmet  P 
May  he,  at  least,  prove  worthy  of 
the  smile  of  his  lady  fair !  But,  in 
Booth,  Gela,  you  look  as  sad  as  if  you 
thought  never  to  smile  again  t" 

At  that  moment  a  pase  entered, 
and  presented  a  letter  to  the  princess 
with  all  the  due  ceremonials  of  re- 
spect. She  hastily  cut  the  silken 
string  that  was  knotted  around  it; 
as  she  read  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
colour  heightened ;  she  sprang  from 
her  chair,  sat  down  again,  ana  made 
gestures  of  a  a  jo3rful  emotion. 

**  He  is  coming,  Gela !  he  is  coming ! 
I  am  so  happy  I  I  jessed  rightly ; 
I  have  deserved  him,  and  he  has 
remembered  me,  even  among  all  the 
cares  of  an  emnire.  lie  is  coming, 
and  surely  it  is  ror  my  sake  he  comes. 
I  am  so  happy  I  Why  do  not  you 
rejoice  with  me,  girl  P'* 

Poor  Gela,  utterly  confounded, 
could  just  utter, — 

"Who?" 

^  Who,  dull  one !  but  the  emperor? 
let  me  proudly  say  my  cousin ;  and, 
oh,  perhaps,  soon  to  ^ay  more  proudly, 


my  Frederic!  But  I  must  collect 
m3rself  and  speak  coherently.  This 
letter  is  from  the  margrave,  my 
father,  now  at  the  temporary  court 
at  Miihlberg.  My  father  tells  me, 
greeting,  that  the  emperor  has  sud- 
denly signified  his  pleasure  to  visit 
this  castle,  and  that  this  evening — 
this  happy  evening,  Gela,  he  comes 
hither,  accompanied  bv  my  father, 
and  attended  by  a  small  train !  This 
evening !  Ah,  a  gleam  of  light  shoots 
across  my  mind  t  Is  it  not  thig  even- 
ing your  Hermann  has  pnmiised  to 
reveal  himself?  I  have  it !  he  be- 
longs to  the  imperial  court,  and  comes 
hither  in  Fredericks  train ;  and  if 
so,  he  must  be  an  honourable  man, 
and  one  deserving  of  you,  Gela. 
Let  us  congratulate  each  other,  we 
shall  both  be  happy  together.** 

And  she  kindly  clasped  the  hand 
of  her  humble  friend,  who  stood 
trembling;  and  pale,  for  her  emotion 
had  in  it  less  of  confident  feeling 
than  that  of  the  princess.  Adelaide 
hoped  every  thing,  but  Gela  feared 
much.  Then  they  separated,  the 
princess  to  give  orders  for  the  em- 
|)eror*8  reception,  and  (lela  to  retire 
to  her  own  apartment  to  muse  on 
the  approaching  event.  She  felt 
little  doubt  that  she  should  see  her 
unknown  lover  in  the  imperial  train ; 
but,  alas!  he  might  be  one  who$ie 
haughty  lineage  would  forbid  their 
union;  and  she  recollected  \nih 
terror  that  the  young  Prince  of 
Arenberg,  a  new  kinsman  of  the 
Margrave  of  Yohberg,  had  a  hunt- 
ing-seat in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  himself  attached  to  the  emperor*s 
court.  He  might  have  come  thither 
privately,  might  have  met  her  at  the 
fountain,  and  would  certainly  desire 
to  conceal  his  misplaced  attachment. 
Then,  indeed,  she  had  loved  in  vain. 
She  thouf^ht  of  the  indignation  of 
the  illustrious  families  of  Yohberg 
and  Arenberg,  of  Adelaide's  friend- 
ship oonverted  into  contempt  and 
disgust,  of  the  dangers  to  which  her 
own  humble  father  would  be  ex- 
posed from  powerful  and  indignant 
magnates;  she  felt  that  she  must 
renounce  for  ever  her  ill-assorted 
lover;  yet  sbe  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  keep  his  secret  from  the 
princess,  who  would  contemn  her 
too  condescending  kinsman  for  his 
grovelliuff  love.  Gela  remembered 
H[en9{(nn  s  allusion  to  the  classic  tale, 
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and  fished,  "  Mine  »,  perhaps,  the 
fiUe  ofSemele.** 

•  ♦  »  • 

The  ran  was  declining,  and  all 
within  and  without  the  castle  were 
m  preparation  to  receive  Uie  8ove« 
rdgn.    The  great  hall  of  state  was 
in  its  proudest  array.    It  was  deco- 
rated with  suits  of  armour,  trophies 
of  war  and  chase,  waving  hanners, 
hiasoned  scutcheons,  silver  candel- 
abra with  snowy  waxen  tapers  ready 
for  lighting  up,  elaborate  tapestries, 
chairs  of  state  and  crimson  cushions, 
and  vases  of  marble  and  of  silver 
filled  with  flowers.    At  the  head  of 
the  vast  anartment  was  a  raised  plat- 
form or  dais,  with  a  table  for  the 
evening  meal  of  those  early  tunes, 
decked  with  massive  silver  vessels; 
a  throne -like   seat   with   crimson 
canopy  for  the  emperor,  and  two 
lower  chairs  for  the  margrave  and 
his  daughter.     In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  was  the  table  for  the  emperor*8 
officers  and  chief  attendants,  and  for 
the  more  privileged  members  of  the 
margrave*s  household.      Ransed  in 
order,  at  each  side  of  the  hall,  stood 
vassals  and  retainers ;  and  on  the  dais 
the  princess,  with  Gela  and  three  other 
female  attendants.    Adelaide  had  ar- 
rayed herself  in  a  stately  robe  of 
enmson  silk,  embroidered  with  gold; 
her  beautiful  arms  and  neck  were 
adorned  with  s^ns,  and  a  jewelled 
coronet    sparlued   Arom   amid   her 
luxuriant  raven  hair.    Gela  wore  a 
nmple  dress  of  white  lawn ;  on  her 
neck  a  golden  chain  and  cross,  the 
gift  of  Adelaide ;  the  green  ivy  wreath 
of  her  mysterious  lover  bound  the 
braids  of  her  fair  and  sunny  hair. 
She  was  pale  from  repressed  emotion ; 
but  she  was  simply,  touchingly,  ex- 
qmsitely  beautiful. 

Without  the  drawbridge  was  heard 
to  iall,  and  the  portcullis  to  rise ;  the 
tmmpets  sounded  a  majestic  salute ; 
the  trampling  of  many  horses  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  then  ceased ;  there 
was  a  rattling  sound  dose  at  hand ; 
the  door  flew  open,  and  a  crowd  of 
permns  entered.  The  first  was  the 
emperor,  magnificently  dressed;  in 
his  hand  his  small  purple  velvet  cap, 
with  its  black  plume  mstened  in  by 
a  diamond,  and  his  sword  suspended 
ffom  a  broad  and  rich  belt.  At  his 
left,  and  a  little  behind  him,  came 
the  venerable  old  margrave ;  and,  in 
their  rear*  «  number  of  nobles  and 


officers.  The  emperor  approached 
the  dais ;  Gela,  witn  a  natund  curio- 
sity, glanced  at  him ;  but  she  started, 
coloured  violently,  glanced  aeain,  and 
involuntarily  murmured  half  aloud, 
**  Hermann  r  Fortunately  she  was 
not  overheard,  for  her  mysterious 
lover  was  indeed  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  far-famed  Frederic 
Barbarossa!  And  he  —  he  saw  his 
humble  love  half  hidden  behind  the 
princess ;  and  he  gave  her  one  quick, 
emphatic  glance  of  recognition,  and 
then  withdrew  his  eves.  She  saw 
nothinff,  distinguished  nothing,  for 
she  had  cast  down  her  eyes  the  mo- 
ment they  met  his.  She  heard 
nothing  of  his  courteous  greeting  of 
the  princess,  nothing  of  the  mar- 
gravels  presentation  of  various  nobles 
to  his  daughter,  nothing  of  the  ani- 
mated conversation  that  ensued  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  her  imperial 
guest.  Poor  Gela  I  the  ivy- wreath 
on  her  head  oppressed  her  like  an 
iron  crown  of  torture ;  she  now  knew 
that  she  had  loved  but  to  lose  and 
suffer.  There  she  stood,  a  part  of 
the  paffeant  prepared  to  do  nonour 
to  her  lover,  unregarded  by  all,  for- 
gotten by  her  illustrious  friend  in 
the  ecstasy  of  her  own  delight,  un- 
noticed by  her  lover,  who  was  de- 
voting himself  to  her  whom  Gela  felt 
aught  to  be  her  successful  rival.  She 
knew  it  was  right  that  he  should 
not  expose  her  by  his  notice  there^ 
yet  to  be  thus  overlooked  was  a  pang 
to  wonutn*s  heart.  She  remained  as 
in  a  disturbed  and  painful  dream,  till 
there  was  some  movement  taking 
place,  some  changes  of  position,  as 
the  assembly,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees,  were  about  to  seat 
themselves  at  supper.  Then  the 
princess  snatched  the  opportunity, 
tum^  round,  and  whispered  hastily 
to  Gela,— 

<<  Is  he  in  the  imperial  train  ?** 

Happy  was  Gela  that  she  could 
conscientiously  answer, — 

"No!" 

"  Poor  Gela,  I  pity  you !  Ah,  you 
look  deadly^ pale!  ]^ou  are  ill,  and  it 
is  no  marveL  I  will  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  detain  you  here.  You  have 
my  permission  to  retire.** 

With  a  most  grateful  heart  Gela 
availed  herself  of  the  welcome  per- 
mission, and  glided  silently  away 
ihim  the  gay  scene.  The  emperor's 
eye  watched  her  furtively;  an^  it 
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teemed  to  him  tbai  all  of  beautj,  dl 
of  intereet  Tanished  with  her  from 

that  itetely  hall. 

•  ♦  *  ♦ 

Once  more  alone,  and  Gela  breathed 
more  finely  $  yet  she  was  suffering 
with  many  intense  and  mingled  feel- 
ing.  There  was  love  hopeless,  and 
for  ever  so;  what  time  or  chance 
coald  remove  the  obstacles  of  birth 
between  the  emperor  and  the  fores- 
ter*s  daughter  ?  Dread  lest  the  cen- 
sorious would  discover  the  misplaced 
love,  shame  that  she  had  been  wooed 
with  dishonourable  views  (for  with 
what  other  could  an  emperor  seek 
h£r?)t  t^  >cn8e  of  ingratitude  to  the 
princess  for  intercepting  the  heart 
that  should  have  been  hers;  yet 
amid  all  this  there  was  the  one  homed 
drof  that  sweetens  the  cup,  however 
bitter*  that  Sorrow  holds  to  wonian*s 
lips-— she  knew  herself  beloved.  She 
took  off  her  only  ornaments,  the  ivy 
garland  and  the  gold  cross,  for  they 
seemed  to  oppress  her;  they  were 
the  gifts  of  her  lover  and  her  friend, 
who  ouffht,  she  felt,  to  have  been 
united,  but  that  she  stood  between 
them.  She  formed  a  noble  resolu- 
tion, and  bound  herself  by  a  silent 

vow. 

«  *  «  * 

The  next  evening  Gela  sat  once 
more  beside  the  fountain.  She  had 
resolved  never  to  meet  her  unknown 
lover  there ;  but  she  knew  him  now, 
Mid  too  well,  and  she  went  to  meet 
him  for  the  last  time  there.  She  was 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjecture  that 
he  would  seek  her.  She  soon  heard 
the  erashing  step  in  the  forest,  but 
the  usual  song  was  silent.  He  emersed 
from  the  trees,  and  stood  beside  Tier 
again  in  his  simple  hunter  garb— 
Main  as  only  Hermann.  But  now 
tSsy  met  with  an  embarrassment 
such  as  they  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. 

**  GeUr'  said  the  emperor,  at 
length,  ^'  Gela,  yon  know  me  now, 
an{  perhaps,  too  soon.  Yet  let  it 
not  be  as  I  tear ;  why  should  we  part 
because  I  am  not  some  low-born 
hhid  ?  Why  should  we  part  because 
I  am  a  sovereign,  and  can  lay  trea- 
sures and  honours  at  your  feet  P" 

"  Hantmrtr  said  Gela,  with  a  re- 
proachM  emphasis;  '* honours  with- 
out honour  I    Hear  me,  sire  I "^ 

*^No,  not  sire  J"  interrupted  the 
imperial  lover;  *'call  me  Frederic 


—even  Hermann,  as  you  used,  bat 
not  that  cold  title  !'* 

"  It  IS  your  due,  sire,  and  it  is  right 
that  I  use  it  to  remind  us  both  of 
our  duties.  Sire,  you  must  renounee 
me  for  ever!  To  love  me  is  un- 
worthy of  your  pride ;  to  love  yon 
is  unworthy  miner 

But  it  were  long  to  tell  the  earnest 
colloquy  that  ensued  between  Gda 
and  ner  exalted  lover.  Frederic 
besought  her  love  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  passion ;  he  addressed  her 
sections,  strove  to  awaken  her  am- 
bition, promised  wealth  and  rank  for 
herself  and  her  father,  pledged  an 
eternal  secrecy  to  guara  her  name 
from  reproach,  but  all  in  vain.  Gela 
was  true  to  herself. 

''  Sire,"  she  said,  '<  I  am  bat  an 
humble  maiden  to  you,  but  I  am 
to  myself  a  princess,  and  never  will 
I  consent  to  sully  my  own  lineage,  of 
whose  honest  fame  i  am  duly  proud. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  concealment  from 
the  world:  my  world  Is  hi  my  own 
heart." 

"  If  vou  loved  me,  Gela,  you  would 
not  reiuse  to  make  some  sacrifices  for 
me,  for  that  is  the  proof  of  love." 

^^I  may  not,"  she  replied,  ^  take 
of  the  ofierings  due  to  heaven  to  lay 
them  on  an  idal*s  altar." 

Frederic  saw  that  he  gained  no 
ground,  that  Gela  could  never  be 
more  to  him  than  she  was  then ;  bat 
his  love  for  her  was  so  real,  tluit  its 
truth  began  to  purify  its  warmth,  and 
he  loved  her  the  better  the  more  he 
saw  her  worthy  of  true  love.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  could  be  content 
and  ha^y  with  her  love  shewn  to 
him  as  to  a  brother;  if  she  wnald 
but  consent  to  see  him  still  some- 
times, and  let  him  live  over  a  blame- 
less, a  peaceful  boor  in  her  com- 
pany, to  learn  hdy  and  soothing 
leeluigB  from  her  sweet  Yoiee,  and  to 
store  np  treasures  for  friture  memoiy • 
Gela  eonsented  to  see  him  again  at 
times  (for  indeed  such  interviews 
were  necessary  to  the  determinatkm 
she  had  formed),  bat  she  wonid  never 
again  meet  bun  alone,  or  beside  the 
fountain. 

''  Look  yonder !"  she  said ;  "  look 
at  that  little  rustic  church  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kinrig.  It  is  always 
open  to  invite  the  chanoe  wayfarer 
to  say  a  prayer  htiott  its  hamble 
altar.  There  will  I  meet  yoo,  be- 
cause there,  in  that  holy  place  —  a 
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lioly  though  unseen  presence— we 
ue  laie  even  from  the  ready  sneer 
of  the  eyil  thinker. 

Before  they  parted  Frederic  told 
her  that  he  hiad  heen  for  awhile  with 
some  train  at  Muhlberg,  but  lovinff 
the  luxury  of  a  solits^  hour  ana 
release  flrom  state,  he  had  often  rode 
out  with  scarce  any  attendants  to  a 
small  hunting-lodge  within  a  few 
miles,  and  thence  hul  loyed  to  ramble 
out  akme,  and  thus  he  had  met.  He 
had  coneealed  his  rank  the  better  to 
sain  her  confidence;  but  when  she 
forced  him  to  discoyer  himself,  he 
ehose  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  he 
hoped  would  imprev  lier  ima^na- 
tion,  and  make  her  proud  of  her 
iUnsCrious  lover. 

^  But,  Geh^"  said  he,  ''  I  did  you 
iigostiee ;  you  are  not  to  be  daxzled, 
or  bought,  or  flattered  from  the  right 
path.**  He  told  her  that  it  cost  him 
some  trouble  that  eyening  to  steal 
from  the  niar]paye*s  castle  and  meet 
her  where  his  heart  told  him  he 
wouldfindher.  That  the  next  morn- 
ing he  would  return  to  Mtthlberg, 
aim  ihenee  would  come  alone  thrice 
in  eyery  week  (while  he  cofuXd  linger 
at  Ms&nlbeig)  to  meet  her  in  the 

rustie  church. 

•  *  *  » 

It  was  an  humble  place  for  an 
imperial  visitor,  that  lowly  church. 
On  ita  plain  oaken  altar  were  a  rudely 
senlptiured  crucifix  and  bnusen  can* 
dlesocks.  The  only  ornaments  of  its 
grey  stone  walls  were  a  few  coarse 
pictures  of  saints,  and  some  faded 
garlands  hune  up  in  fond  remem- 
maee  of  the  oeao,  whose  names  and 
ages  were  inscribed  on  a  parchment 
ftslcnod  to  each  garland.  There 
woe  rough  wooden  benches  and  a 
few  rush  chairs,  and  the  sun  slanted 
in  through  long  and  narrow  windows. 
And  many  an  evening  Gela  and  the 
yonnff  and  glorious  emperor  met, 
and  tiiere  sat  dovm  together  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  as  it  were  under 
the  prcrteedon  of  that  cross;  and  near 
them  sat  Gela*s  young  sister,  as  lovely 
and  as  gentle  as  Ge&s  self,  but  deaf 
and  dumb;  and,  as  she  sat  or  knelt, 
telling  her  beads  with  a  pious  look, 
she  seemed  like  a  guardian  angel 
watching  and  praying  for  their 
wetfSire.  Gobi's  purpose  in  eon- 
senting  ever  again  to  meet  htm  whom 
she  loved  too  well  for  her  own 
happiness,  but  not  for  her  own  peace 


(for  peace  is  ever  the  ally  of  integ- 
rity),  was  to  use  all  her  innocent  ar- 
tifices to  gain  him  as  a  suitor  for  her 
illustrious  and  beloved  mistress ;  and, 
steady  to  her  purpose,  she  always 
made  Adelaide  the  principal  theme 
of  their  conversation.  She  eulogised 
her  beauty  and  her  virtues,  the  lofti- 
ness Mid  grandeur  of  her  sentiments, 
befitting  ner  for  the  wife  of  a  hero, 
whose  mind  she  would  understand, 
whose  acts  she  could  appreciate.  In 
fine,  Gela  represented  the  prinoess  as 
one  who  would  shed  a  lustre  on  his 
public  career,  and  ensure  happiness 
to  his  private  life.  By  d^ees  die 
insinuated  to  him  as  much  of  Ade* 
laide*8  sentiments  for  himself  as  sti- 
mulated his  curiosity ;  and  when  he 
was  prepared  to  be  sufficiently  inter- 
estea  in  the  discovery,  then  she  ac- 
knowledged to  him  that  the  princess 
had  centred  upon  him  all  her  noble 
affections.  Then,  indeed,  he  began 
to  listen,  and  to  talk  of  her  with  in- 
terest and  animation,  for  nothing  is 
more  interesting  to  our  nature  than 
that  which  gratifies  our  vanity  and 
self-complacence. 

Still  Frederic  loyed  Gela  too  well, 
though  so  hopelessly,  to  be  yet  able 
to  play  the  suitor  to  another.  Still 
he  Kept  aloof  from  the  margrave's 
castle,  and  haunted  incognito  that 

lonely  and  lowly  church. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

But  the  destinies  of  Frederic  would 
not  long  suffer  him  to  remain  inac- 
tive ana  obscure.  The  Milanese,  his 
subjects  in  Italy,  displayed  a  rebel- 
lious spirit;  and  the  emperor  was 
called  to  the  seat  of  his  empire,  to 
meet  his  old  and  trusty  counsellors. 

The  evening  before  his  departure 
he  met  Gela  m  the  church  by  the 
Kinzig ;  and  now  on  the  eve  of  ab- 
sence, his  love  for  her  burned  with 
redoubled  strength.  He  would  hear 
nothing  of  A&laide :  he  declared 
tiiat  his  love  for  Gela  was  so  deep, 
so  enduring,  that  while  she  lived  he 
oouLd  never  offer  his  hand  to  another ; 
that  since  she  never  could  be  his,  no 
other  should  ocoupy  her  place  in  his 
bosom ;  that  he  would  live  a  lifie  of 
celibacy,  free  to  love  her  with  a 
faithful  though  hopeless  attachment. 
And  Gela*s  heart  leaped  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  womanly  joy  to  see  how 
fondly  she  was  beloved ;  but  her  in* 
nate  purity  in  a  moment  after  re- 
gretted the  pertinacity  of  that  very 
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love.  At  length  tbey  ]>arted;  but 
Frederic's  woids,  that  while  »he  lived 
he  would  never  wed  another,  rank 
deep  into  her  heart;  and  she  saw 
that  she  was  called  upon  to  a  further 

and  more  important  resolution. 

«  ♦  *  *  « 

Time  passed  on;  events  allowed 
the  emperor  a  moment's  respite  from 
state  affairs.  He  hastenea  to  the 
lonely  church,  and  entered  with  an 
impatient  step,  and  looked  round; 
bat  Gehi  was  not  there.  Her  sister, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  in  her  ac- 
customed place,  bending  over  her 
beads ;  but  where  was  Gela  f  His 
heart  thrilled  with  some  scarce  de- 
fined dread.  Was  she  dead  ?  He 
hurried  up  to  the  dumb  girl,  and 
roused  her  from  her  devotions.  The 
poor  girl  recognised  him,  sprang  un, 
and  ffoed  upon  him,  but  it  was  with 
a  sorrowful  look:  she  seemed  like 
one  who  felt  herself  desolate.  The 
emperor's  alarm  increased ;  he  ques- 
tioned her  by  signs.  The  dumb  girl 
made  gestures  to  him  to  follow  her, 
and  went  rapidly  forth.  Frederic 
followed :  the  strone  man  trembled 
with  apprehension;  ne  dreaded  lest 
she  should  lead  him  to  her  grave. 
But  she  guided  him  past  the  church- 
yard, on— on — till  thev  reached  a 
small  convent  of  Benedictines  near 
the  river.  She  knocked;  the  por- 
teress  appeared  at  the  wicket.  At 
•ome  signs  from  the  dumb  girl  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Frederic,  lost 
in  wonder,  was  led  into  the  parlour. 
There  behind  the  fnie  stood  Gela, 
his  beloved  Gela,  m  the  full  habit 
and  bhck  veil  of  a  professed  nun. 
His  senses  seemed  to  reel,  he  gazed 
awhile  with  dazzled  eyes;  and  at 
length  cried  with  a  voice  of  pain, — 

**  Oh,  Gela !  why  have  you  done 

thkr 

'*To  make  you  happy,"  she  re- 
plied; **and  to  restore  you  to  the 
jmth  of  your  duty.  Your  empire 
demands  of  you  to  marry ;  a  noble 
and  suitable  bride  awaits  you.  But 
you  have  wasted  your  energies,  and 
mjsplaoed  your  affections.  And  you 
said,  that  while  /  lived  you  would 
remain  unwedded.  My  emperor,  I 
am  as  the  dead.  Gela  is  no  more ; 
my  name  in  religion  is  Sister  Agatha. 
When  I  vras  professed  my  dirge  was 
sung,  and  I  died  to  the  world  and  to 
you.  Gela  is  buried :  you  must  for- 
get her.    You  must  xaarry  for  the 


sake  of  your  own  happiness,  for  your 
empire's  interests,  and  in  justice  to 
your  illustrious  cousin,  whose  affec- 
tions you  have  involuntarily  won. 
Remember  me  only  to  think  that  I 
loved  you  well  enough  to  nerve  my- 
self to  this  act.  Remember  me  only 
to  fulfil  my  anxious  wish." 

''  Oh,  my  Gela!  my  Gela  I  this  is 
too  much.  You  have  been  cruel  to 
yourself  and  me." 

*'  Fear  not  for  me,"  she  said,  in  her 
soft,  low  voice.  ^' It  is  a  woman's 
birthright,  her  privilege,  her  glory, 
to  make  sacrifices.  What!  think 
YOU  all  heroism  is  confined  to  men  ? 
Not  so;  our  heroism  is  more  fre- 
quent, is  greater,  for  it  is  less  re- 
garded, less  rewarded  by  the  world. 
X  ou  men  can  sacrifice  to  the  world, 
and  demand  its  plaudits ;  we  women 
sacrifice  on  the  unseen  shrine  of  our 
own  hidden  hearts.  You  sacrifice  a 
part ;  but  we,  our  all.  You  think  it 
a  great  trial  when  a  sacrifice  is  re- 
ouired  from  you;  but  we  women 
tnank  Heaven  that  we  possess  aught 
worthy  to  be  accounted  a  sacrifice, 
and  deem  it  a  privil^;e  to  have  such 
accepted  from  us.  I  could  have 
lived  in  the  world  as  happilv  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  mortals,  for  I 
loved  the  fair  face  of  nature,  I  loved 
my  kindred  and  my  friends ;  but  I 
have  relinquished  all  to  seclude  my- 
self for  ever  within  these  narrow 
walls,  for  the  sake  of  your  welfare, 
vour  glory.  My  emperor,  will  you 
be  so  cruel  as  to  let  my  sacrifice  be 
in  vain  ?" 

4>  «  *  *  « 

Many  a  heart  is  caught  at  the  re- 
bound :  so  Adelaide  gamed  the  em- 
peror's when  he  saw  nimself  cut  off 
irom  Gela,  wholly  and  for  ever. 
He  had  had  a  long,  sad,  agitating 
interview  with  her;  and  wnen  he 
left  her  he  was  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
emotions.  Hope  was  extinct,  love 
rejected,  even  friendly  intercourse 
was  interdicted.  His  heart  felt  an 
aching  void  which  he  could  not  bear. 
The  void  must  be  filled, — who  so 
worthy  as  Adelaide  ?  She  loved  him. 
Their  marriage  was  poor  Gela's  wish, 
the  aim  of  her  sacrifice.  Could  he  be 
less  generous  than  Gela  in  self-con- 
quest ?  No !  let  him  at  least  try  to 
equal  in  nobleness  of  spii'it  his  hum- 
ble love. 

*  ♦  *  «  4> 

Proudly  and  joyfully  did  Adelaide 
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of  Vohbeiv  learn  from  tbc  mar- 
grave that  Frederic  had  made  for- 
mal propoeak  for  her  hand.  And 
afler  the  first  ecstasy  of  triumph  had 
subsided,  she  flew  to  the  Benedictine 
convent  to  share  her  joy  with  her 
never-forgotten  friend,  the  cloistered 
Gela.  Adelaide  had  never  marvel- 
led at  €rela*s  sndden  resolution  of 
taking  the  veil ;  she  thought  it  the 
natural  result  of  her  disappointment, 
for  she  believed  that  Gela  s  m3r8teri- 
ous  lover  had  never  reappeared  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  discovering  him- 
self. And  now.€rela,  as  Sister  .^atha, 
received  her  joyous  friend  with  an 
emotion  «Ae  little  guessed.  But  she 
kept  her  secret,  which  could  but 
have  pained  the  princess.  She  could 
not  tell  that  proud  and  exulting 
lady,  that  to  ttie  generosity  of  her 
humble  attendant  she  owed  her  im- 
perial suitor. 
•  #  «  *  • 

The  Emperor  Frederic  espoused 
the  Princess  Adelaide.    And  while 
he  gave  to  Crela  this  proof  of  his 
obedience  to  her  will)  he  determined 
on  erecting  a  memorial  to  her  ho- 
nour.   The  convent  where  she  was 
professed  stood  in  an  isle  of  the  Kin- 
zig,  in  a  charming  valley,  varied  with 
wood,  and  hill,  and  water,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  chain  of  hills  uniting 
with  the  mountains   of  Franconia, 
and  with  the  Vogelsberg  of  Wetter- 
avia.    In  that  isle,  and  beside  that 
convent,  he  built  a  magnificent  ]^- 
kce,  of  which  the  interesting  ruins 
are  still  visited  by  travellers,  who 
explore  with  admiration  its  facades, 
its  piUared  arcade,  its  chapel  and 
towers,  and  hall  of  justice,  tne  spa- 
cious court,  with  tne  statue  of  the 
emperor.    In  that  valley,  too,  and 
round  that  convent,  he  built  a  city, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gela  hausen, 
that  is,  Gela'stown  (now  corrupted 
into  Gelenhausen,  or  Gelnhausen), 
that  tbc  memory  of  Gela's  blameless 
and  noble  sacrifice  might  live  for 
ever  in  her  native  country.    When 
Adelaide  inquired  with  surprise  why 
the  new-built  city  was  called  af^er  a 
lowly   and  humble    nun,  Frederic 
revealed  to  her  the  story  of  his  love 
and  of  Gek*s  purity.    And  Adeb&ide 
felt  no  jealous  pang.    Gela  acquired 
a  lustre  in  her  eyes  for  having  been 
beloved  by  the  emperor. 

"Yes,'*  she  said,  when  he  finished 
lu8  redtal,  **  a  city  is  a  befitting  me- 


morial of  an  emperor*8  esteem,  and 
Gela  well  deserves  that  her  memory 
should  be  preserved  in  the  legends  oif 
the  founding  of  Gelnhausen. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Time  passed.  Adelaide  was  blest. 
She  had  obtained  the  summit  of  her 
wishes ;  but  human  happiness  is  mu- 
table, and  wishes  fulfilled  do  not 
always  secure  it.  Adelaide  was  child- 
less. Fredericks  hereditary  subjects 
were  loud  in  their  desire  of  an  heir. 
His  position  became  an  anxious  one. 
The  Milanese  rebelled  against  him. 
His  interference  became  necessary 
between  Boger,  kinf^  of  SicUy,  and 
his  oppressed  subjects.  He  was 
obliged  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  pope  on  his  imperial  preroga- 
tives. He  required  fresh  allies  and 
powerftil  connexions.  In  brie^  Ade- 
laide, the  quick-sighted,  tiie  noble, 
the  unselfish,  saw  with  a  woman*B 
penetration  in  the  interests  of  the  be- 
loved, that  if  he  were  freed  from  her 
to  make  a  more  brilliant  connexion, 
to  gratify  his  subjects  with  an  heir, 
to  daunt  his  enemies  by  a  new  and 
powerful  alliance,  his  star  would  gain 
the  ascendant  in  £un>i>e;  and  she 
nerved  herself  to  relinquish  him  Tas 
she  once  said  she  could)  in  the  miast 
of  ^ratified  love,  ambition,  splendour, 
and  enjoyment.  She  proposed  the 
divorce  between  two  hearts  that  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  each  other. 

Adelaide  reasoned  with  her  reluc- 
tant husband,  and  obtained  from  him, 
not  without  great  exertion,  the  ful- 
filment of  her  last  denre-~the  wreck 
of  all  her  own  happiness,  save  the 
happiness  of  self-approval.  Their 
consanguinity  provided  the  pretext 
for  their  divorce,  and  Adelaide  be- 
came once  more  only  Frederic*8  cou- 
sin. 

«  *  4»  .     «  • 

Again  Adelaide  visited  Gela  in  the 
convent,  now  become  spacious  and 
splendid  by  Frederic's  bount^r,  and 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  city  of 
Gelnhausen.  She  had  come  there 
a  happy  bride,  but  now  more  deso- 
late than  a  widow.  She  poured  out 
her  bleeding  heart  to  Gela.  She 
told  her  of  the  pang  of  parting  for 
ever  with  her  uero,  her  imperial 
husband.  '*You,  Gela,*"  she  said, 
"you  can  feel  for  me,  for  you  have 
known  something  of  the  pang  of  se- 
paration from  him ;  but,  oh,  not  so 
deeply,  so  keenly,  as  I  hare  felt  it. 
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for  he  has  never  been  to  you  what 
he  has  been  to  me.  And  truly  I  be- 
lieve, that  I  never  could  have  brought 
myself  to  this  mightv  sacrifice  but  for 
your  bright  example,  which  fi;uided 
me  like  a  star  in  the  paths  of  duty.** 
And  now  Adelaide*s  chief  enjoy- 
ment in  life  was  to  repair  to  Geln- 
hausen  (whenever  Frederic  was  far 
away)  to  visit  Gela,  and  walk  with 
her  in  the  convent-garden,  and  talk 
of  the  increasing  lame  of  the  em- 
peror; and  sometunes  Adelaide  would 
beg  the  gentle  nun*s  indulgence  while 
she  sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank,  with 
her  eyes  upturned  to  the  setting  sun, 
and  sang  a  little  lay,  dictated  to  her 
by  her  fond  remembrance  of  her 
cousin,  and  some  time  lover : — 

**  Though  Fortone's  gifts  on  others  flow. 
Though  scenes  of  joy  impart, 

A  glimpse  of  bliss  I  ne'er  can  knoir. 
To  mock  my  bankrupt  heart ; 

Unenfied  ahall  their  pleasures  be, 

While  thus  I  can  remember  thee. 

Not  all  the  glare  of  tinsel  state, 
Were  worth  one  smile  of  thine , 

fiat  since,  divided  thus  by  Fate, 
That  smile  can  ne'er  be  mine, 

One  solace  still  remains  for  me. 

That  thus  I  can  remember  thee."* 


In  11 56,  when  Frederic  was  thirty- 
five  vears  of  a^e,  he  married  Beatrix 
the  neiress  of  Burgundy,  and  an- 
nexed that  important  country  to  his 
dominions.  Twice  was  his  happiness 
founded  on  the  sacrifices  of  women : 
he  married  Adelaide  by  the  self-de- 
votion of  Gek,  and  B^trix  by  that 
of  Adelaide,  inspired  by  Gela  s  ex- 


ample. But  this  is  no  uncominon 
case.  Men  are  often  fiur  more  indebted 
to  the  devotion  of  women  than  their 
pride  or  their  justice  will  confess. 
Beatrix,  Uie  empress,  became  the 
mother  of  several  children,  and  the 
partner  of  a  brilliant  destiny.  She 
often  visited  with  Frederie  the  pa- 
lace at  Grelnhausen ;  for  he  loved  to 
breathe  the  same  air  as  Gela,  the 
still  beloved,  because  ever  honoured 
Gela ;  and  to  perform  some  of  his 
princely  and  munificent  acts  within 
the  sphere  of  her  own  knowledge. 

AVe  have  chosen  to  extract  the 
tale  of  Gela*s  love,  and  the  origin  of 
Gelnhausen,  from  the  obscurer  parts 
of  history,  because  it  is  so  dissimilar 
from  what  chroniclers  usually  tell  us 
of  the  Beloved  of  Monarchs.  We  read 
so  much  of  women  who  have  bar- 
tered female  honour  for  titled  ho- 
nours ;  who  have  flaunted  abroad 
decked  in  all  jewels,  save  one ;  who 
have  paraded  their  meretricious  in- 
fluence at  court;  who  have  deemed 
vice  excused  if  well  gilded  ;  and 
whose  names  blot  the  record  of  their 
sovereigns*  lives.  History  has  so 
widely  blazoned  forth  the  Pompa- 
dours and  the  Castlemaines  in 
its  most  noted  chapters,  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  draw  from  the  more 
neglected  pages  the  memoxy  of  one 
woman,  who,  though  the  b^oved  of 
an  emperor,  young,  handsome,  and 
brilliaut,  still  continued  blameless, 
simple,  modest,  yet  heroic,  and  whose 
name  reflects  a  cloudless  light  on  his 
that  is  associated  with  it. 

M.  E.  M. 


*  We  fear  the  reader  will  not  find  the  above  song  among  the  remains  of  the 
Minnesiogere  —  not  even  in  the  copious  collection  made  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Rudiger  vod  Menasse,  of  Zurich,  and  since  edited  by  Bodnwr. 
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THS  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

Chapter  III. 

The  French  eater  Milan,  and  are  received  as  Liberators. — Excesses  committed  by  tbe 
RepabticanTroopa-^liisurTectioa  of  fienasco  and  Pavia. — Napoleon  tarns  afjaiast 
tbe  Aoatriane  i  forces  tbe  Passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  invests  Mantna.— Armistice 
with  Naples  ;  the  French  inTade  the  Territory  of  the  Chorch,  and  oblige  the  Pope 
to  Boe  for  Peace. — Napoleon  at  Florence,  and  treacherous  seisure  of  Leghorn. 


Tus  victory  and  spoil-breathing 
host,  which,  like  a  torrent  of  iaya, 
bad  burst  from  the  Apennines,  and 
sweoi  with  resistleflB  rapidity  over 
Piedmont,  now  prq«red  to  rest  from 
its  toils,  and  to  ei^joy,  for  a  brief 
space  at  least,  the  reward  of  so  many 
hardy  actions.  Abandonin|;  the  pur- 
rait  of  the  Anstrians,  relmquisDinff 
tbe  prospect  of  findnig  Mantua,  which 
had  been  looked  upon  «s  beyond  the 
lesch  of  danger,  unprepared  for  de- 
fence, the  conqueror  leaving  a  corps 
at  Cremona  to  observe  the  retiring 
enemy,  retraced  their  steps,  turned 
upon  Milan  and  Pavia,  ana  extended 
themselves  over  the  fertile  phdns  of 
Western  Lombardv. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his 
consort  had  left  Milan  immediately 
afler  the  passage  of  the  Po.    A  vast 
crowd  BBscmblwi  to  witness  their  de- 
parture; but  though  the  princess  was 
m  tears,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised 
to  ezpreas  a  word  of  sympathy  for 
her  Mifferings:  the  multitude  were 
dark  and  silent.    The  only  mark  of 
respect  they  evinced  towards  rulers, 
who,  at  loist,  had  beoi  kind  and 
gentle,  was  to  refrain  £rom  open  in- 
sult, 80  deeply  were  all  imbued  with 
tbe  spirit  of  republicanism.    On  the 
Uth  of  May,  the  youthful  conqueror 
beld  his  eatrf  into  the  capital  of  the 
Lombard  kmgs.    He  was  received 
^ith  boisterous   demonstrations  of 
joy;  triumphal  arches  were  raised 
on  his  passage;  streets,  palaces,  tem- 


ples, were  decorated,  the  tree  of  li- 
berty was  planted,  and  public  depu- 
tations hafled  him  as  the  harbin^ 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  prospenty. 
What  impression  this  reception  made 
on  Napoleon,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  that  it  left  no  very 
deep  trace  of  gratitude  in  his  breast, 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  result. 
No  sooner  had  the  citadel,  which  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  Austrians, 
been  formally  invested,  and  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  the  city  secured, 
than  a  contribution  of  twenty  mil« 
lions  of  francs  was  imposed;  all 
church-plate,  all  public  fUnds,  even 
those  belonging  to  hospitals  and 
charities,  were  seised.  Thirty  of  the 
finest  pictures,  besides  vases,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  works  of  art,  were, 
in  like  manner,  taken  possession  of 
and  sent  to  Paris.  Such  were  the 
first  marks  of  Hepublican  gratitude 
conferred  on  the  Milanese. 

While  the  general  was  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  provinces, 
imposing  contributions,  levying  re- 
quisitions, the  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  new  guests  was  already  spread- 
ing with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
licentious  conduct  of  the  troops  ex- 
ceeded, indeed,  all  bounds.*  The 
clergy  were  openly  insulted,  the 
churches  desecrated,  the  peace  of 
fiunilies  destroyed  W  the  lawless 
conduct  of  armed  ruffians;  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  seised  at  the  irill 


*  On  the  9th  Haj  Oansral  Ballemagne  thus  writes  to  the  cominander.in*cbief, 
*'  1  have,  in  raio,  need  every  effort  to  arrest  tbe  pillage.  The  guards  I  place  are  of 
Bo  avail,  and  disorder  is  at  its  height 

"  Some  terrible  examples  would  be  necessary ;  but  1  know  not  whether  I  have 
Bttihority  to  make  them. 

.    "  A  maa  of  boaour  suffers  and  feels  himself  disgraced  by  commandiag  a  corps 
m  which  the  worthless  are  so  numcrotts." 
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of  the  soldiers,  or  called  in  at  the 
dictates  of  any  ^ttv  chief  who  thought 
himself  authorised  to  levy  contribu- 
tions at  pleasure.  Many  armies  have 
since  swept  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Lombardy ;  but  even  to  this  day  the 
most  frightful  tales  are  told  of  the 
brigand  conduct  pursued  by  the  first 
Republican  invader  of  the  country. 

The  blame  of  this  misconduct  does 
not,  however,  rest  alto^her  with 
Napoleon,  or  the  army,  it  falls  prin- 
cipally on  the  Frencn  government, 
who  left  their  troops  without  money 
or  supplies,  and,  without  these,  dis- 
cipline cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  soldiers, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  will  suffer 
want  and  famine  when  they  see 
plenty  around,  and  in  the  possession 
of  those  whom  they  deem  their  ene- 
mies. They  feel  that  they  have 
power,  and  naturally  use  it;  and 
though  thousands  may  use  it  with 
moderation,  hundreds  will  abuse; 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  few  will 
not  only  blacken  the  fame  of  the 
many,  but  will  gradually  entice  others 
to  follow  the  criminal  example ;  till, 
from  the  minor  excesses  of  the  smaller 
number,  the  majority  become  fami- 
liar with  every  species  of  guilt  and 
depravity.  The  Trench  are  neither 
a  cruel  nor  blood-thirsty  people ;  on 
the  contrary,  no  people  are  more 
easily  excited  to  sentiments  of  gene- 
rosity and  ^ood  feeling,  and  every 
rank  of  their  army  is  full  of  men 
distinguished  as  much  for  humanity 
as  for  valour;  but  the  very  men 
who  would  rush  fearlessly  upon  any 
danger  in  the  field,  vrUl  repress  the 
best  emotions  of  the  heait,  rather 
than  face  the  coarse  jest  of  some  nif- 
fiui  comrade  deriding  humanity  in 
war,  as  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a 
soldier,  and  as  only  a  fit  attribute 
for  a  Parisian  muscadin  during  the 
idle  bonis  of  peace  and  pleasure ;  so 
that  in  the  end  a  callous  indifference 
to  human  suffering  is  considered  a 
necessary  proof  and  accompaniment 
of  the  true  esprit  miUtaire. 

Lombardy  suffered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  these  &tal  causes ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  heavy  contributions  le- 
vied on  the  country  itself,  had  ena- 
bled more  regular  supplies  to  be 
issued  to  the  invaders,  that  discipline 
was  in  some  degree  restored ;  in  the 
first  instance  the  excesses  of  the  troops 
drove  the  inhabitants  to  open  revolt. 


Napoleon  had  left  Milan,  and  \ 
a^in  at  Lodi  on  his  march  towards 
the  Mincio,  when,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  news  reached  him  that  an  in- 
surrection had  broken  out  at  Pavia, 
where  three  hundred  French  troops, 
forming  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
had  been  forced  to  surrender.  Re- 
ports of  the  arrival  of  laige  Austrian 
armies  were  circulated  amon^  the 
people,  the  tocsin  was  sounded  m  the 
villages,  and  a  rising  was  hourly  ex- 
pected to  take  place  at  Milan.  The 
army  was  immediately  counter- 
marched, and  Napoleon  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery, some  battaUons  of  infantry, 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  capital.  His 
reception  was  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  ten  days  before: 
no  resistance  indeed  was  offered,  but 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  dark- 
browed  men,  whose  gloomy  aspects 
bore  ample  testimony  of  the  hatred 
that  lurked  within  their  breasts.  But 
theirpreparations  had  been  tardy,  and 
the  French  exertions  were  quick.  All 
who  were  considered  as  ringleaders, 
or  found  to  be  armed,  were  seized 
and  shot ;  hosta^  were  taken  from 
the  principal  families;  and  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  municipality,  informed 
that  they  would  be  held  responsible 
for  public  tranouillitv. 

Tnis  settled,  Napoleon  directed  his 
march  towards  Pavia.  At  Benasco 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  armed 
peasants  attempted  to  oppose  further 
progress;  they  were  instantly  at- 
tacked and  routed,  and  all  who  were 
taken  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  vil- 
lage given  to  the  flames  after  being 
duly  sacked.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  the  French  appeared  before 
Pavia,  and  vainly  summoned  the  in- 
surgents to  submit.  The  first  attempt 
to  force  the  gate  also  failed ;  but  as 
the  peasants  had  no  artillery,  they 
were  soon  driven  from  the  walls  by 
grape-shot;  the  gate  was  then  burst 
open,  the  nearest  houses  seized  and 
occupied,  and  the  cavalry  sent  in  to 
clear  the  streets.  Submission  soon 
followed,  and  its  consequences  also. 
The  members  of  the  municipality 
were  ordered  to  be  shot,  the  garrison 
decimated,  the  town  set  on  fire  in 
several  places,  and  some  given  over 
to  plunder,  and  to  the  license  of  the 
troops. 

Toese  were  the  first  of  the  many 
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acts  of  unhcsitatinff  ferocity  that 
blacken  the  name  of  Napoleon.  To 
order  the  oold-Uooded  ezecotion  of 
men  who  had  taken  arms  in  their 
oooirtry's  cause,  who  had  r^pected 
the  liYes  of  the  three  hundred  Frendi 
prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  nothing  shwt  of  deliberate  mur- 
der. C<Niimutted,  too,  at  a  mom^t 
when  the  moat  rolendid  snoeesa,  at 
the  very  outset  of  hia  career,  m^ht 
have  been  expected  to  create  some 
geDeroos  feelii^  in  the  most  calloas 
oeart,  or  called  forth  some  high  and 
nUant  disdain  of  feeble  adyersaries  ; 
bat  not  a  single  exalted  sentiment 
amid  be  awakened,  or  one  spark  of 
aoble  flame  kindled,  in  the  worthless 
daj  of  which  the  heart  of  Napoleon 
was  composed.  When,  in  1814,  the 
throne  of  this  ignoble  man  was  threat- 
ened, when  his  own  possessions  were 
in  danger,  he  then  taunted  the  pea- 
santry of  the  south  of  France  with 
thdr  want  of  patriotism,  their  inert- 
ness in  the  cause  of  the  country, 
in  refraining  to  sweep  the  British 
invaders  from  the  soil  of  the  great 
nation :  when  his  own  cause  was  at 
stake,  he  called  upon  the  foresters 
of  the  Yosgues  to  **  hunt  the  allied 
soldiers  to  death,  eren  like  wolyes," — 
cdled  upon  the  people  to  repeat  the 
very  deeds  for  which  he  had  butchered 
the  nidiappy  Lombards. 

The  Austrian  troops  had  not  been 
porsned  after  the  battle  of  Lodi; 
thtnr  had  retired  behind  the  Mincio, 
and  Beaulien  haying  thrown  twenty 
of  his  best  battalions  into  Mantua, 
and  receiyed  some  reinforcements 
from  Germany,  resolyed  again  to  try 
the  fate  of  arms,  and,  if  possible,  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  riyer. 
Measures,  howeyer,  were  badly  taken; 
the  troops  were  dispersed  along  the 
banks,  and  <m  the  30th  May,  the 
Frendi  forced  the  passage  after  a 
brief  action,  in  whicn  little  loss  was 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
both  the  adyerse  commanders  were 
nearly  taken  on  this  occasion;  and 
both  at  the  same  place,  and  from 
similsr  causes.  Beaulieu  was  unwell 
at  the  yillage  of  St.  Giorgio,  near 
Borghetto,  and  had  only  time  to  es- 
cape  fh>m  the  French  cayalry  when 
they  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridg^. 
Kapoleon,  seeing  the  Austiians  in 
full  retreiit,  after  the  action  at  Yil- 
laggio,  thought  the  affair  was  at  an 
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end,  and  haying  a  seyere  headach, 
retired  to  St  Giorgio  to  take  a  foot- 
bath. While  he  was  thus  enoi^ed, 
SebottendorTs  hussars  arriyea,  and 
the  few  French  who  were  with  their 
general  had  only  time  to  close  the 
gates  of  the  inn  and  help  the  future 
emperor  to  fly  through  the  garden, 
and  mount  his  horse  with  only  one 
boot  on:  Massena^s  diyieion  bdng 
close  at  hand,  security  was  soon 
restored. 

Thus  ended  the  passa^  of  the 
ftimdo,  where  enture  diyisions,  with 
numerous  batteries  of  artillery  and 
squadrons  of  cayalry,  renudned  inac- 
tiye  within  reach  and  hearing  of  the 
scene  of  action,  while  a  single  batta- 
lion, with  one  piece  of  artiflery,  sus- 
tained against  a  whole  army  a  com- 
bat, in  the  result  of  which  the  most 
important  consequences  depended. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps, 
that  the  unfortunate  Beaulieu  lost 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  without 
beiuff  present  in  any  of  the  actions 
fougot  by  his  troops.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  personal  courage, 
this  could  only  be  matter  of  accident ; 
but  the  eyents  of  the  campaign  shew, 
neyertheless,  how  important  it  is  for 
a  general  to  be  on  the  point  nearest 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  adyanta^  of  eyery  turn  of  for- 
tune; and  it  IS  impossible  to  say  what 
the  face  of  the  world  might  be  at 
this  day  had  Beaulieu  been  present 
in  eyexy  battle-field,  and  rouly  to 
gather  all  his  forces  around  him 
the  moment  the  time  to  strike  had 
arriyed. 

It  was  during  some  part  of  the 
campaign  here  attempted  to  be  de* 
scribed,  that,  as  biographers  assure 
us,  Napoleon  entered  into  conyersa- 
tion  with  an  old  Hungarian  officer, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
asked  him,  "*  What  he  thought  of  the 
state  of  affairs  ?"  ''  Nothing  can  be 
worse,**  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
who  did  not  know  he  was  addressing 
the  French  general ;  "  here  is  a  young 
man  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  rules  of  war ;  one  day  he  is  in 
our  rear,  next  day  on  our  flank,  and 
then  again  in  our  flront.  Such  yioia- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
war  is  intolerable.  It  is  generally 
beUeyed  that  the  art  prescribes  the 
striking  at  the  flank  and  rear,  at  the 
weak  pomts  of  an  army;  and  it  waa 
in  then:  ocmstaat  attempts  to  strikeJa 
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this  manner  that  the  Aostrians  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  direct /ffcer« 
— to  use  a  pugilistic  term — that 
Napoleon  dealt  them.  The  story, 
however,  originated  with  himself,  and 
should  have  been  characterised  by 
those  who  repeated  it  as  a  very  poor 
device  of  his  own  invention. 

Napoleon,  having  allowed  the  Ans- 
trians  ample  time  to  retire,  followed 
on  the  3d  of  June.  On  the  4th  he 
invested  Mantua  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mindo,  the  suburb  of  St  Giorgio,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  causeways 
leading  from  the  fortress  to  the  main- 
land, and  protected  only  by  field- 
works,  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Verona,  having  three  bridges  over  the 
Adige,  was  next  taken  possession  of; 
those  who,  during  the  campaign,  had 
without  hesitation  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  Genoa,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
were  not  likely,  when  victorious,  to 
be  checked  by  the  neutrality  of  Ve- 
nice ;  particularly  as  in  their  case  the 
Austnans  had  set  the  example  by 
the  seixure  of  Peschiera. 

The  Count  of  Provence,  after- 
wards Jjonis  XVIIL,  had  resided 
some  time  at  Verona,  but  was  forced 
to  leave  it  on  the  advance  of  the 
French;  and  Napoleon,  writing  to 
the  Directory,  says,  *^  I  did  not  con- 
ceal from  the  inhabitants,  that  if  the 
King  of  France,*" — ^asthe  Republican 
general  styles  him, — ^  had  not  left 
the  town  before  I  passed  the  Po,  I 
should  have  bnmea  to  the  ground  a 
city  audacious  enough  to  believe  it- 
self the  capital  of  the  French  em- 
pire." The  "^pranks"  that  vulgar 
insolence  dressed  in  brief  authority 
will  play  before  high  heaven,  were 
never,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  by  this  conduct ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  residence  of 
an  exiled  prince  within  its  walls, 
could  make  a  provincial  town  of  Italy 
fancy  itself  the  capital  of  France. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  mean- 
ness of  old-established  authority  will 
sometimes  equal  the  insolence  of 
newly-gained  power ;  and  the  last 
acts  of  the  Venetian  government,— a 
government  that  boiwted  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  of  rule  and  ^lory, 
were  all,  even  in  trifles,  of  a  singu- 
larly ignoble  character.  When  the 
Count  of  Provence  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  Venetian  territory,  he 
protested  indignantly  against  the 
breach  of  hospitality,  and  dedred 


that  the  "Golden  Book**  should  be 
brought  to  him,  that,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  might  strike  out  his  name 
from  the  list  of  Venetian  nobles ; 
claiming  at  the  same  time  the  sur- 
render of  the  sword  which  his  ances- 
tor, Henri  IV.,  had  presented  to  the 
Signoria.  The  Podesta  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  that,  on  the  prince's 
application,  the  senate  would  not 
obiect  to  strike  his  name  out  of  the 
*•  Grolden  Book  ;*  and  as  to  the  sword 
of  Henri  IV.,  it  would  be  returned 
whenever  the  twelve  million  of  llvres 
which  that  monarch  had  borrowed 
from  the  Hepublic  were  repaid.*"  An 
answer  that  certainly  helps  to  lessen 
any  recrct  which  might  be  enter- 
tained K>r  the  fall  of  thegorernment 
whence  it  emanated. 

The  retreat  of  the  Austrians  into 
the  Tyrol  enabled  Napoleon,  after  he 
had  pushed  some  troops  up  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Adi^  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions, to  turn  his  attention  in  another 
direction. 

The  military  fate  of  Upper  Italy 
having  been  decided  for  the  moment, 
the  course  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  the  Southern  States  had  to 
be  determmed  upon.  While  at  Lodi, 
Napoleon  had  already  received  some 
intimation  of  an  intended  expedition 

Sond  the  Po.  In  a  letter  of  the 
May,  the  Directory  acquaint  him 
that  it  is  in  *'  contemplation  **  to 
divide  the  army  into  two  separate 
commands;  to  send  him,  witn  one 
half,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  while,  with 
the  other  half.  General  Kellerman 
should  continue  to  blockade  Mantua 
and  keep  the  Austrians  in  check.  To 
augment  the  confusion,  certain  to 
result  from  such  an  arrangement,  the 
Directory  proposed  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  "  Kepresentatives  of  the 
People**  with  the  armies,  so  as  to 
enable  either  of  these  functionaries 
to  call  for  reinforcements  from  the 
army  of  his  coadiutor  whenever  dr- 
cumstances  should  render  it  neces- 
sary. That  the  French  government 
already  dreaded  Napoleon*s  power, 
and  fell  upon  this  mode  of  crushing 
it,  is  not  likely.  He  had  always  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  deference  to- 
wards the  Directory ;  and  when  they 
wrote  their  letter  they  had  only  re- 
ceived the  nevrs  of  the  successes  in 
the  Apennines  and  the  armistice  of 
Cherasco,  so  Uiat  there  could  hardly 
be  sufficient  gnHinds  for  jealousy. 
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The  plan  was  only  one  of  the  many 
crude,  incongruous  conceptions  that 
so  constantly  emanated  from  Camot 
and  the  other  war  ministers  of  the 
period.  Napoleon  neither  resigned, 
nor  threatened  to  resign,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  this  occasion, 
as  so  many  writers  assert ;  he  simply 
contented  himself  with  combating 
the  proposal,  and  told  the  Directory 
that  the  operations  against  Bome  and 
Leghorn  could  be  undertaken  by 
detached  columns,  and  that  ^  one  bad 
general  was  better  than  two  good 
CHies.*"  To  Camot  he  explained, — 
what  a  war  minister  should,  perhaps, 
have  known  without  such  informa- 
tion— ^that  with  50,000  men,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  conquered 
country,  blockade  Alantua,  march  to 
Kaplea,  and  return  in  tune  to  meet 
the  Austrians,  certain  to  advance  for 
the  relief  of  the  fortress ;  and  that  at 
a  season  of  the  year  ""  when  every 
day*8  march  would  cost  the  army 
200  men."  The  Directory  yielded 
the  point  with  a  serio-comic  embar- 
rassment, worthy  of  notice.  **  You 
appear  to  desire,  Citizen  General," 
said  these  unhappy  rulers  of  empire, 
'^  to  retain  tbe  sole  direction  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  present  cam- 
pai^  in  Italy.  The  Directory  has 
maturely  reflected  on  this  proposal, 
and  the  confidence  which  it  reposes 
in  your  talents  and  republican  zeal 
has  decided  the  question  in  the  affir- 
mative. General  Kellerman  will  re- 
main at  Chambery.** 

Napoleon  havmg  thus  obtained 
free  hands,  determined  to  avail  him- 
sdf  of  the  interval  of  repose  likely  to 
follow  on  the  banks  of  the  Adise, 
fuid  to  improve  his  relations  with  the 
Southern  States  of  Italy.  General 
Augereau  was  despatched  across  the 
Po,  to  invade  the  rapal  Legations  of 
Ferrara  and  Bologna,  while  the  com- 
mander-in-chief proceeded  to  !Milan, 
and  from  thence  to  Tortona.  At 
Brescia  he  already  met  the  Prince  of 
Bdmonte  Pignatelli,  sent  by  the 
King  of  Naples  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice, preparatory  to  a  negotiation  for 
neace.  it  was  readily  granted ;  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  were,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  too  distant  to  be  im- 
mediately attacked,  and  though  the 
king  had  only  aided  the  Austrians 
with  a  small  corps  of  cavalry,  de- 
spair, or  conviction  of  the  fate  certain 
to  follow  submissioni  might  drive 


him  to  make  greater  exertions;  his 
secession  from  the  alliance  was  there- 
fore a  great  point  gained  to  the 
French,  and  would,  besides,  leave  the 
Pope  exposed  without  aid  to  the  full 
weight  of  Republican  vengeance. 

Tiie  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Milan, 
which  was  already  in  progress,  not 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  com- 
roander-m-chief,  Napoleon  set  out 
for  Tortona,  whence  he  despatched 
Colonel  Lasnes  with  1200  men,  to 
punish  the  town  of  Aquato,  and  some 
of  the  imperial  fiefs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
taken  arms  against  the  French.  A 
renewal  of  scenes  acted  at  Pavia  and 
Benaseo  soon  restored  tranquillity: 
the  insurgents  were  buried  beneath 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  dwellings, 
and  women  and  children  left  to  weep, 
in  desolation,  over  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  been  butchered  for  taking 
arms  in  their  country*s  cause. 

From  Tortona  Napoleon  proceed* 
ed  to  Bologna,  where  the  first  intel- 
ligence that  ^eted  him  was  worthy 
of  the  executioner  of  Pavia  and  Aqua- 
to. When  Augereau*s  division  en- 
tered the  Legations,  a  strong  repub- 
lican spirit  manifested  itself  among 
the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
Beggio,  Parma,  and  Ferrara,  raised 
national  guards,  and  joined  the 
l<Vench.  Bologna  went  even  farther, 
and  declared  itself  a  free  republic 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Nation.  In  the  country  districts  a 
very  different  feeling  prevailed,  and 
the  small  town  of  Lugo  made  open 
resistance,  and  a  souadron  of  French 
cavalry  that  attacked  the  place  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  hve  men. 
A  strong  Republican  force  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  avenge  this 
insult;  and,  after  a  sharp  resistance, 
the  UsKKi  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
burned,  and  the  male  population  put 
to  the  sword  as  usual.  The  dull  and 
brutal  Augereau,  who  here  began  as 
a  butcher,  ultimately  to  end  as  a 
traitor,  and  under  whose  authority 
this  ruthless  deed  was  perpetrated, 
proclaimed  it  in  the  tone  of  a  victor ; 
told  the  people  of  Romagna  what 
had  been  tne  **  fate  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  men  of  Lugo,"  and 
warned  them  *^  how  they  roused  the 
French  volcano."  An  Italian  writer, 
giving  an  account  of  the  affair  in  the 
Gazette  established  at  Bologna,  after 
the  arrivid  of  the  Republicans,  con- 
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eludes  Ihiu,  ^  On  Siturday  momitig 
the  victorious  anny  re»exitered  oar 
city  loaded  with  spoil,  which  was 
immediately  put  to  sale  in  the  market- 
place. The  scene  presented  all  the 
aj^pearance  of  one  of  the  richest  fairs 
witnessed  for  a  long  tune."  That 
the  traffic  was  as  honourable  to  the 
buyers  as  the  sellers,  need  hardly  be 

The  Papal  government,  unpre- 
pared for  the  war,  which  bad  long 
been  visibly  impending  over  their 
heads,  were  totally  unable  to  offer 
effectual  redstanee,  and  alter  having 
allowed  the  Austrians  to  be  driven 
out  of  Italy  for  want  of  proper  as- 
sistance, had  nothing  Ictt  but  to  sub- 
mit on  any  terms.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Rome  proceeued  to 
Buonaparte*s  head-quarters,  and  soli- 
cited an  armistice  for  the  Pope, 
which  was  granted  on  the  followmg 
terms.  Fcrrara,  Bologna,  and  An- 
cona,  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  French ;  his  holiness  was  to  pay 
a  contribution  of  2 1 ,000,000  of  francs, 
furnish  large  supplies  of  military 
stores^  and  surrender  a  hundred  pic- 
tures and  works  of  art,  to  be  selected 
at  the  pleasure  of  French  commission- 
ers. The  fiiture  destroyer  of  the 
Kepublic  stipulated,  with  a  wretched 
a&ctation  of  Republican  zeal,  that 
the  busts  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Brutus  should  be  included  in  the 
number. 

From  Bologna  Napoleon  went  to 
Florence,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
Tuscans  with  an  illustration  of  Re- 
publican good  faith  and  respect  for 
neutral  rights.  Tuscany  bad  al- 
ways been  at  peace  with  France,  its 
government,  indeed,  was  the  first 
which  had  acknowledged  the  new 
itcpublic ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to 
secure  the  country  from  Republican 
aggression.  Under  pretence  of  march- 
ing towards  Rome,  General  Vaubois* 
division  entered  the  duchy;  but  the 
column  had  no  sooner  reached  Pisa, 
than,  turning  to  the  right,  it  directed 
its  march  upon  Legnom,  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  seizing  any  Eng- 
lish ships  that  might  be  fouud  in  a 
neutral  port,  or  conftscating  any 
English  merchandise  that  might  be 
disMvered  in  the  store-houses  of  the 
neutral  city.  The  Republicans  had 
been  quick  and  cautious  in  their 
proceedings,  but  their  conduct  was 
already  too  well  known  not  to  have 


excited  suspicion;  the  English  had 
been  warned,  and  were  on  their 
guard;  the  merchant-ships  escaped, 
and  little  merchandise  was  founa  in 
the  place.  To  make  amends,  how* 
ever,  the  French  levied  contributions 
on  the  city  and  district  in  a  manner 
to  excite  even  the  displeasure  of  Na- 
poleon, who  remonstrated  in  strong 
terms  with  the  Government  Commts- 
sioner  that  superintended  these  dis- 
eraceful  exactions,  and  who,  it  seema, 
nad  for  this  specisi  duty  some  antho* 
rity  independent  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  Grand  Duke,  unable 
to  resent  the  injuries,  thought  it 
best  to  shew  every  attention  to  the 
spoiler:  he  invited  Napoleon  to  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  it  is  told 
that  the  latter  repaid  the  politeness 
by  the  following  speech  dehvered  at 
the  ducal  table :  **  I  have  just  re- 
ceived news,*'  he  said,  nibbing  his 
hands  in  exultation, ''  informing  me 
that  the  citadel  of  Milan  baa  fiJlen, 
and  that  your  brother,  the  emperor, 
has  no  longer  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Italy." 

Siome  uncertainty  seems  at  this 
time  to  press  on  Napoleon,  as  well 
as  on  the  Directory,  regarding  the 
line  of  policy  which  was  to  be  pur* 
sued  towards  the  conquered  jxo* 
vinces.  The  government  at  Paris 
were  at  first  eaeer  to  revolutionise  all 
the  neifirhbouring  states  that  should 
be  subdued;  but  this  propagandist 
zeal  cooled  very  much  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  venting  it  offered  tnem- 
selves.  Whether  the  establishment 
dT  republics  in  the  newly-conquered 
provinces  would  have  been  too  de- 
cided a  measure  at  a  moment  when 
the  Directory  were  anxious  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  other  European 
governments  by  moderation,  and  be 
received  into  the  congr^tion  of  the 
world's  rulers;  to  become  the  fn^ds 
~in  a  slight  way,  perhaps,  the  asso- 
ciates— of  lords  and  princes,  rather 
than  continue  the  toou  of  a  low  de- 
mocracy, it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
though  they  still  propose  to  found 
rq)ublic8,  they  ^ve  no  positive 
orders  on  the  subject,  and  Napoleon 
acts  a  more  ambiguous  part  still. 
In  his  proclamations  he  invariably 
speaks  of  only  waging  war  against 
the  governments  aM  not  against  the 
peoj^e ;  he  encourages  the  disaffected, 
and  leads  them  to  acts  certain  of  call- 
ing down  upon  the  perpettators  the 
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vengeanoe  of  their  former  rulers,  bttt 
mtnjt  stops  short  of  extreme  mea- 
Rires,  and  oppresses  the  eountries 
throii^h  the  medium  of  existing  au- 
thorities. Many  have  ascribed  this 
eondoct  to  deep  policy,  though  it 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
middle  course  that  men  of  medio- 
crity, wanting  alike  the  guidance  of 
burn  diaracter  and  talento,  naturally 
&B  into  when  placed  in  novel  and 
trying  mtuations.  Soon  after  his  first 
BiicoesB,  he  tells  the  Directory :  **  You 
must  not  reckon  upon  a  revolution 
in  medmont — it  will  come  in  time; 
but  the  minds  of  the  people  are  still 
far  from  being  prepu^  for  such  a 
ehaage.**  In  announcing  the  occu- 
pation of  Leghorn,  he  disapproves 
of  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the 
French  Commissioner  as  highly  in- 
jnrioaa,  '' unless,**  as  he  says,  **ihe 
government  wish  to  adopt  the  tone 
and  policy  of  ancient  Borne,  which 


is  contrary  to  your  institutions.'* 
He  recommends  extreme  modera- 
tion, and  requests  that  no  threat  may 
be  thrown  out  against  any  of  the  ex- 
isting governments.  This,  however, 
bodes  tiiem  no  great  good,  for  at  the 
very  time  he  is  writing  this,  and  ac- 
cepting the  hospitality  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  tells  the  Di- 
rectory: "You  will,  of  course,  per- 
ceive the  impossibility  of  ultimately 
leaving  the  emperor*s  brother  in  pos- 
session of  Tuscany.*'  Here  was  all  the 
plundering  spirit  of  ancient  Rome 
without  the  nigh,  direct,  and  manly 
tone  of  policy  which  shed  some  re- 
deeming lustre,  some  sparks  of  great- 
ness, and  so  many  of  glory,  over  its 
thousand  years  of  crime  and  blood- 
shed. For  the  present,  however,  the 
Florence  Museum  was  spared:  Man- 
tua had  greater  charms  for  the  con- 
queror tlmn  even  the  Medicean  Venus 
herself. 


Chapteb  IV. 
Stage  of  Muitaa:  Advance  of  Marshal  Wurmser,  and  Battles  of  Lonati  and  Cat- 
tiglioDe— Second  Adranoe  of  Marriial  Wunnaer:  Ports  of  Galliano  and  Baisaiio. 
•JiCombat  of  St.  George— State  and  Conduct  of  the  Contending  Parties. 


The  citadel  of  Milan  had  fallen, 
the  detached  corps  had  rejoined  the 
army,  a  powernil  battering  train, 
with  ample  stores,  had  been  found 
at  Ferran  and  other  places  lately 
ooenpied  by  the  French ;  and  it  now 
became  a  question  whether  Mantua 
should  beattacked  in  form,  or  whether 
the  Austrian  armv  which  was  assem- 
bling for  its  relief  should  first  be  cn- 
oountefed. 

Beaulieu  had  resigned  command, 
and  it  was  known  that  Field-Marshal 
Wurmser,  an  old  officer  of  reputation, 
was  to  bring  a  reinforcement  of  25,000 
men  from  toe  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
nmamt  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Italy:  the  time  ibr  his  ar- 
rival was  drawing  near,  and  Napoleon 
hentated.  General  Chasselonp,  the 
cbief  of  the  engineers,  and  an  officer 
of  great  skill,  having  however  assured 
him  that  the  fortress  could  be  reduc- 
ed in  fourteen  days  from  the  opening 
of  the  batteries,  the  si^e  was  deter- 
mined upon.  As,  in  all  such  cases, 
some  delay  took  place,  ground  was 
not  broken  till  the  Ist  in  July,  but 
the  works  were  then  carried  on  with 
so  much  spirit  that  the  place  was 
already  near  its  fall,  when,  on  the 
29th,  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Wurm- 
ser caused  the  siege  to  be  mised. 


Before  we  enter  on  the  details  of 
the  actions  we  shall  presently  have 
to  relate,  we  must  here  be  allowed  to 
point  out,  what  certainly  appears  a 
very  sreat  oversight  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs 
which  tend  to  shew  that,  though  be- 
ing a  successful  commander,  he  was 
never  the  ^reat  and  transcendant 
military  gemus  thousands  would  force 
us  to  bdieve.  The  importance  of 
Mantua  was  sufficiently  evident;  it 
had  already  checked  his  progress  for 
nearl  v  two  months,  it  now  prevented 
him  from  entering  Germany  and  aid- 
ing the  French  armies  of  tne  Rhine, 
which  were  already  pressing  back 
the  armies  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
and  Greneral  Winterfield.  So  long 
as  Mantua  held  out  all  the  French 
conauests  in  Italy  had  to  be  risked 
on  the  fate  of  every  battle,  for  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  a  defeat  sus- 
tahied  beneath  its  walls  would  force 
them  to  abandon  Ijombardy,  where 
they  had  no  stronghold  of  conse- 
quence, and  again  seek  shelter  in  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  behind  the  Mari- 
time Alps.  While  Mantua  was  un- 
subdued the  French  could  gain  no- 
thing by  victory,  nor,  as  chance 
proved,  by  a  succession  of  victories, 
except  the  preckus  time  necessary 
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for  reduciiig  that  important  strong- 
hold ;  the  question  then  is,  Could  not 
the  object  itself  have  been  gained 
within  a  time  that  admitted  of  being 
fairly  calculated,  and  without  placing 
the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign  on 
every  cast  of  the  blood-reeKing  dice 
of  war  ?  We  think  the  object  could 
have  been  so  gained;  and  by  the 
simple  process  of  returning  to  the 
old  practice  of  covering  the  ope- 
rations of  the  siqze  by  lines  and  cir- 
cumvallation.  That  such  lines  have 
been  entirely  exploded  in  modern 
times  proves  nothing;  in  war  every 
thing  depends  upon  circumstances, 
and  what  may  be  wise  conduct  at  one 
moment  may  chance  to  be  extreme 
follv  at  another :  and  here  we  think 
sucn  lines  would  have  been  extreme 
wisdom ;  nor  do  we  know  that  modem 
names  stand  so  very  high  as  to  make 
us  discard,  by  the  mere  weight  of 
occasional  practice,  the  methml  fol- 
lowed by  Conde,  Turenne,  Eugene, 
and  Montecucoli.  These  conmiand- 
ers  would  all  have  resorted  to  such 
lines,  and  in  the  countless  number 
of  sieges  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  only  re- 
collect three  instances  of  the  pro- 
tecting entrenchments  having  been 
forced.  The  instances  are  Arras, 
Valenciennes,  Turin,  where  the  lines 
were  very  extensive  and  the  de- 
fenders few  in  number.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  idle  bravado 
scorn  of  field-works  set  up  by 
military  men  in  modem  times,  but 
the  instances  of  such  works  having 
been  stormed  are,  nevertheless,  ex- 
tremely few.  Frederick  II.,  with 
only  G0,000  men,  arrested  1^0,000 
Austrians  and  Russians,  before  the 
lines  of  Bunzelwitz;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  fortified  position  of 
Torres- vedras  was  respected  by 
the  soldiers  who  had  overrun  Eu- 
rope; and  General  Jackson's  lioes 
at  New  Orleans  proved  what  even 
untrained  soldiers  can  effect  be- 
hind good  breastworks.  The  mili- 
tary profession  begin  to  discover, 
late  as  the  discovery  is,  that  modern 
infantry  can  only  shoot  down  their 
adversaries,  and  that  slowly  enough 
too;  firing  is  their  onl^  mode  of 
fighting,  close  combats  being  altoge- 
ther unknown.  The  natural  con- 
clusion is,  that  those  who  stand  be- 
hind good  entrenchments  have  a 
^retii  and  decisive  advantage  over 


those  who  assail  such  defences ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  Wumisers 
50,000  Austrians  would  have  at- 
tacked, or  made  any  impression  on, 
lines  of  circumvallation  thrown  up 
in  the  most  favourable  situation  for 
such  works,  having  an  extent  of  only 
8000  yards,  and  defended  by  44,000 
French  infantry,  the  best  then  known 
in  Europe,  and  against  whom  the 
Austrians  had  always  fought  to  dis- 
advantage in  the  field.  That  the 
Austrians  might  have  overrun  the 
open  country  if  they  had  found  the 
French  posted  within  such  lines, 
would  have  signified  little.  As 
stated,  the  town  was  near  its  fall 
when  they  arrived,  and  the  French 
could  easilv,  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Lombardy,  have  collected  sup- 
plies for  the  maintenance  of  tne 
troops  during  the  few  da^'s  the  army 
would  have  been  confined  within 
the  entrenchments.  General  Clause- 
witz,  a  writer  of  higli  ability  and  a 
warm  defender  of  Napoleon,  who 
mentions  this  plan  as  leasible,  savs 
that  it  is  now  easy,  judging  after  the 
event,  and  looking  bacR  on  the  hb- 
tory  of  the  campaign,  to  discover 
the  advantages  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  measure.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  true,  but  every  ordinary 
judge  in  such  matters  can  now  see  the 
advantages,  and  though  such  a  per- 
son mi^ht  not  have  observed  them 
at  the  time,  a  man  of  genius  should 
then  have  seen  them ;  foresight  and 
the  power  of  takins;  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  operations  in 
progress  being  the  very  attributes  by 
which  such  a  character  is  distin- 
guished. Had  Napoleon  been  the 
ffreat  man  his  eulogists  wish  to  prove 
him,  he  would  have  discovered  these 
advantages,  particularly  so  as  his 
professiontd  education  had  made  him 
familiar  with  the  subject;  but  he 
shewed  himself  here,  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  a  mere  dependant  on 
the  gallantry  of  his  soldiers:  his 
army  was  of  the  bravest,  and  it  ef- 
fected great  things. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of 
the  theatre  of  war  on  which  were  per- 
formed the  most  extraordinary  series 
of  actions  recorded  in  military  his- 
tory,— ^actions,  the  conduct  and  result 
of  which,  if  properly  related  and 
brought  out,  should  prove  as  in- 
structive to  statesman  as  to  soldiers. 

The  line  of  front  which  the  French 
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had  to  defend  againt  an  Austrian 
annj  attempting  the  relief  of  Mantua, 
extmded  from  Legnano  on  the  Adige, 
below  Verona,  to  lionato,  situated 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  south- 
western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Gaida.  As  the  distance  from  right 
to  left  did  not  exceed  forty  miles,  two 
oiarehes  were  sufficient  to  assemble 
the  troops  on  any  point  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  country 
throws  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
any  attack  directed  against  the  line 
of  defence.  The  lAe  of  Garda, 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  ten  in  breadth,  falls  from 
the  north,  almost  perpendicularly, 
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upon  the  left  of  the  line,  and  breaks 
all  direct  approach  from  tliat  quarter. 
To  the  eastward,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  lake,  runs  the  Adige,  leaving 
only  a  mountainous  isthmus,  of  from 
five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  lake, 
opposite  the  southern  extremity  of 
\diich  the  river  issues  from  the 
mountains,  and  bending  to  the  east- 
ward, continues  that  course  till  it 
falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  thus  covering 
by  its  easterly  course  the  right  of  the 
iTench  position,  even  as  its  southern 
course  nelf>ed  to  break  any  onset 
directed  a^nst  the  front  and  centre 
of  that  position. 


Between  Legnano  and  the  Adri- 
^  the  country  is  so  marshy  and  in- 
tersected by  canals,  rivers,  and  water- 
coones,  as  to  be  very  nearly  im- 
psnable  for  an  army  advancing  in  the 
uee  of  an  enemy ;  besides,  by  di- 
verginjr  ao  far  to  the  left,  an  army 
maithuigfrom  Germany  to  the  relief 
of  Mantua  would  naturally  abandon 
its  own  basis  of  operation,  expose  itself 
to  be  attacked  m  the  rear,  and  cut 
off  from  its  proper  line  of  communi- 
otioQ.  In  like  manner,  an  army  ad- 
vtneing  to  the  westward  of  the  Lake 
of  Gtrda  would  diverge  too  far  to 
the  right  of  its  basis  of  operation,  and 
ezjpose  itself  to  be  cut  off  by  seeing  its 
left  flank  turned,  though  the  country  is 


far  more  practicable  ui  that  directbn. 
It  was  only  fjrom  Legnano  to  Lonato, 
therefore,  that  the  French  were  as- 
sailable, and  posted  behind  the  ob- 
stacles mentioned,  they  could  move 
with  the  greatest  facility  along  the 
whole  of  their  field  of  operation,  an 
advantage  that  far  more  than  out- 
weighed the  numerical  superiority  of 
their  adversaries.  The  French  army 
was  about  46,000  effective  men;  of 
these  10,000  or  11,000  remained 
under  General  Serruier  to  observe 
JMantua,  leaving,  by  French  accounts, 
33,000  disposable  for  the  approaching 
contest.  Wurmser  brought  46,000 
men  into  the  field,  a  force  which 
Napoleon  and  his  biographers  have 
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augmented  in  the  most  shameftil 
manner.  In  the  Memoirs  of  JVa- 
poleoii,  YoL  i.  p.  8,  and  in  Las  Cases, 
vol.  ii.  page  152,  the  strength  of  the 
Austrians  is  stated  at  100,000  men, 
including  15,000  in  Mantua,  leaving 
Napoleon,  with  his  thirty  odd  thou- 
sand soldiers,  to  encounter  85,000 
enemies  in  the  field.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs^  Wurmser's 
army  is  estimated  at  80,000,  includ- 
ing the  effecttoe  garrison  of  Mantua, 
leaving  the  marshal  a  superiority 
of  only  40,000  in  the  field ;  but  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs^ 
page  323,  we  again  find  the  Aus- 
trians between  70,000  and  80»000  in 
the  field,  giving  them  a  superiority 
of  40,000  or  50,000  over  the  French. 
And  to  a  great  extent  these  extra- 
vagancies have  actually  found  their 
way  into  history. 

The  storm  which,  during  the 
month  of  July,  had  been  gathering 
in  the  Tyrol,  now  burst  forth,  and, 
lilce  loosened  avalanche  from  Alpine 
hciffht,  rolled  down  in  fury  on  the 
plains  of  Lombaidy.  But  its  strength 
was  soon  broken,  and  the  mass 
striking  against  the  obstacles  already 
mentioned  was  splintered  into  frag- 
ments at  the  very  outset  of  its  course. 
The  right  division  of  Wurmser's 
army,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Quasdanowitch, 
advanced  bv  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda ;  the  centre  co- 
lumn, under  the  field-marshal  him- 
self, followed  the  mountain-road, 
over  the  isthmus  between  the  lake 
and  the  Adige ;  while  General  Me- 
las,  with  the  left  division,  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  These 
two  divisions,  forminff  together  3 1 ,000 
men,  were  sufficiently  near  to  lend 
each  other  support,  out  could  only 
come  into  communication  with  the 
right  division  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  lake,  that  is,  exactly  on 
the  front  of  the  French  position ; 
an  error  which  proved  the  source 
of  all  the  disasters  that  followed. 
\t''hether  the  object  of  this  sepa- 
ration was  to  avoid  crowding  the 
whole  army  on  the  roads  leading  over 
Monte  Baldo,  and  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adige,  or  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  to  Milan— plan- 
ning already  how  to  augment  the 
results  of  a  victory  before  it  had  been 
achieved — it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
though  the  dan^r  of  the  arrange- 


ment must  have  been  evident  fron 
the  first. 

Massena,  with  his  divisioB,  oeea- 
pied  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  the 
isthmus  between  that  river  and  the 
lake:  his  advanced  posta  were  in 
fh)nt  of  Bivoli,  on  the  road  leadkig 
over  Monte  Baldo.  Here  he  was 
attacked  on^  the  morning  of  the  29th 
July,  and  though  it  could  not  be 
intended  that  a  single  division  shoold 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army,  he  made  se- 
rious resistance,  and  was  driven  back 
to  Fiovani,  having  lost  several  pieces 
of  artillery  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  On  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  the  Austrians  were  also 
successful ;  and  while  Wurmaer  was 
forcing  back  Massena,  General  Quas- 
danowitch was  driving  the  French 
from  Sale  and  Brescia,  inflicting 
some  loss  upon  them  at  both  places. 
At  Salo  an  entire  French  battalion 
was  cut  off,  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  an  old  castle  near  the  town;  bnt 
such  was  the  gallant  spirit  by  which 
the  Eepubliean  troops  were  then  ani- 
mated, that,  though  destitute  of  pro- 
visionS)  they  defended  their  post  for 
cight-and-K>rty  hours  agunst  the 
vastly  superior  force  by  which  they 
were  assailed.  A  single  battalion, 
however,  could  not  arrest  an  army, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  pro3per 
for  the  Austrians. 

And  here  we  come  upon  one  of 
these  circumstances  in  Napoleon*s 
history  which  his  followers  have 
been  so  anxious  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
and  which,  but  for  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  General  Augereau,  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  been  very  gene- 
rally known.  The  advantages  gained 
by  the  Austrians  on  the  29th  were 
of  no  decisive  nature;  their  armies 
had  not  effected  a  junction;  they  had 
struck  no  serious  blow  against  the 
French  divisions,  which  they  had  at- 
tacked, and  had  carried  no  position  of 
the  slightest  importance ;  tne  French 
had  lost  some  time,  and  nothing 
more;  and  yet  we  find  that  Napo- 
leon was  so  dispirited  by  the  state  of 
affairs,  so  broken  down  and  destitute 
of  all  power  exacting  and  deciding, 
that  at  a  council  of  war,  held  at  Ro- 
verbello  on  the  30th,  he  cotild  come 
to  no  resolution,  and  spoke  only  of 
retiring  across  the  Po.  It  was  on 
the  urgent  remonstrance  of  Auge- 
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itio,  tittt  the  reflolutumof  marchlog 
igaiDft  tlie  enemy  iras  adopted.  The 
i^holderB  of  Baoiuiparte  have,  of 
eoone,  denied  tbe  aoenracy  of  this 
itatement,  decl»riDg  that  the  eom- 
iiiaiider-in*chief  \n»  only  desirous  of 
trjiBg  die  resolntion  of  his  generals ; 
bat  the  conduct  ascribed  to  him 
tallies  so  mncb  vitii  his  behaviour 
on  other  occ^aions,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  doabf  its  accuracy,  especially 
as  the  excuse  offered  by  his  friends 
ii  a  puerility  unfit  to  impose  even 
iip«i  children. 

The  necessary  maiteriids  f6r  a  very 
dear  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
series  of  actions,  known  under  tibe 
general  name  of  the  battle  of  Cas« 
tiglione,  of  which  we  have  now  to 
give  a  brief  view,  are  unfortunately 
still  vranting :  the  French  statements 
are  as  destitute  of  truth  as  of  con- 
ostency ;  and  the  Austrian  confiden- 
tbl  reports,  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  other  parts  of  the  campaicfu, 
are  extremely  deficient  regarding  this 
paitieular  act  of  the  drama.  We 
shall,  therefore,  state  only  what  may 
now  he  considered  as  fairly  authen- 
ticated, vrithout  attempting  to  recon- 
cile some  apparent  contradictions. 

There  bemg  no  possibility  of  co- 
vering the  n^e  of  Mantua  against 
both  tbe  Austrian  corps  advancing 
to  its  relief;  and  tbe  time  necessary 
for  savine  the  battering  train  hav- 
ing been  lost  by  indecision,  no  alter- 
native remained  but  to  leave  things 
is  Uiey  were,  and  to  march  against 
die  eiiemy*s  columns  that  were  threat- 
eomg  the  communication  with  Mi- 
hn:  it  was  the  nearest,  and  was 
probably  known  to  be  the  weakest 
aho.  nrks,  stores,  guns,  and  works, 
were  abandoned  with  the  utmost  pre- 
dpitstion;  and  on  the  evening  of 
^e  dOth  the  whole  army  crossed 
the  Mineio,  and,  leaving  behind  onl^ 
two  rear-guards  under  General  Fi- 
mn  and  Yalette,movedon  to  confh>nt 
General  Quasdsnowitch.  He  was 
soon  found,  for  on  tbe  Slst  the  ad- 
vanced corps  of  the  two  armies  en- 
countered at  Lonato.  Fortune  at 
first  smiled  upon  the  Austrians,  but 
the  augmenting  number  of  the  Re- 
pubEnns  havii^  soon  convinced 
Qnasdanowitch  tmtt  he  had  the  whole 
French  army  to  deal  with,  he  fcU 
back  to  Gavardo.  While  this  com- 
bat vnis  in  progress  in  the  centre, 
Genenil  Sonret  ym  desp^tch^  to 


Sale,  to  relieve  General  Guyenx; 
who,  with  his  brave  battalion,  >till 
defended  himself  in  the  old  castle  at 
the  entrance  of  that  town :  here  also 
the  French  were  sucoesslb],  and  hav- 
ing liberated  their  countrymen,  the^ 
fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their 
army.  The  fruits  of  these  victories, 
though  not  great,  were  risked  b^  a 
most  unaccountable  march.  Takjng 
with  him  two  divisions  of  his  army. 
Napoleon  set  out  late  at  night  on 
the  31st  for  Bresda,  where  ne  ar- 
rived at  eight  o*clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Having  dispersed  the 
few  Austrian  pioquets  who  were  found 
in  the  place,  he  returned  to  Monte 
Chiaro  on  tbe  2d  of  Aujoput ;  the  in- 
activity of  his  adversaries  saved  him 
from  the  consequences  of  this  false 
movement. 

During  these  operations,  Wurm- 
ser,  who  seems  to  have  advanced 
very  slowlv,  reached  Mantua,  which 
he  entered  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Finding  the  si^  raised,  the  artillery 
abandoned,  and  every  thing  left  in 
a  manner  indicating  a  con&sed  and 
hasty  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, the  field-marshal  concluded  that 
the  victory  was  already  achieved, 
and  that  its  fruits  only  had  to  be 
gathered  in.  He,  therefore,  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  some 
troops  of  the  garrison  to  pursue  Ge- 
neral Scrruier's  division,  which  had 
taken  the  direction  of  Borgofi)rte, 
while  General  Liptay,  with  one  of 
tile  corps  of  the  liberating  army,  was 
despatciied  across  tbe  Mmcio,  to  fall 
u]K)n  any  of  the  enemv's  troops  which 
nught  still  be  found  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  only  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d  of  August  that  Wurmser  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  the  check  expe- 
rienced by  Quasdanowitch — a  deiav 
easily  accounted  for,  since  the  Frencn 
army  now  interposed  between  the 
two  Austrian  divisions.  But  even 
yet  there  might  have  been  hope,  had 
there  been  energy  and  activity.  Ge- 
neral Liptay  had  crossed  the  Mincio 
on  the  1st ;  on  the  2d  he  fell  in  with 
the  French  rear-guards  under  Ge- 
nerals Pigeon  and  Valette ;  the  first 
efiected  its  retreat  in  some  sort  of 
order,  but  the  second  was  completely 
routed  and  dispersed  at  Castiglione, 
the  fugitives  carrying  the  alarm  even 
to  Monte  Chiaro,  where  Napoleon 
had  just  arrived  after  his  march  to 
BresQia.    The  French  had  hitherto 
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been  striking  towards  the  west,  and 
the  hard  blow  which  now  hit  them 
came  directly  from  the  east :  had  it 
been  struck  by  the  whole  of  Wurm- 
ser*8  army,  instead  of  a  single  divi- 
sion, it  would  have  proved  nnal  and 
decisive;  nothing  could  then  have 
saved  the  Bepubficans.  But  fortune 
still  wavered,  and  skill  having  been 
about  equal  on  both  sides,  it  was 

E%y  an  additional  pouring  out  of 
t  blood,  that  the  scales  of  either 
raid  be  made  to  sink. 

Napoleon  believing,  it  would  seem, 
that  he  had  inflicted  a  serious  loss 
on  Quasdanowitch  in  the  action  of 
the  31st,  thouffht  it  sufficient,  after 
having  given  the  enemy  three  days* 
respite,  to  send  the  divisions  of 
Greneral  Despinois,  Guyeux,  and 
D*Allemagne,  making  in  all  about 
8000  men,  in  pursuit  of  the  van- 
quished. Castiglione  had  to  be  re- 
taken, a  service  for  which  Ausereau's 
division,  and  the  cavalry  under  Ge- 
neral Kilinaine,  were  destined.  Na- 
poleon himself,  with  Massena*s  divi- 
sion, and  his  other  reserves,  remained 
near  Lonato,  ready  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  Thb  army  was  thus  to 
act  on  two  opposite  points ;  Augereau, 
in  his  attack  on  Castiglione,  faced  to 
the  south-east  the  troops  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Quasdanowitch  to  the  north- 
west. In  their  attack  on  Castiglione 
the  French  were  successful:  Liptay 
was  forced  to  leave  the  place  after  a 
long  and  severe  struggle ;  but  against 
Quasdanowitch  they  were,  at  first, 
less  fortunate. 

This  general,  though  checked  in 
the  action  of  the  3 1st,  had  not  been 
defeated,  and  naturally  considered  it 
his  duty  to  make  an  eliort  to  join  his 
commander  on  the  Mindo,  or  to  aid 
him  in  his  attack  on  the  French 
arm^,  which,  owing  to  the  firing  at 
Castiglione  on  the  previous  day,  he 
might,  perhaps,  think  in  progress: 
fatal  as  the  resolution  proved,  we 
can  hardly  blame  the  spint  that  sug- 
gested it.  He  was,  therefore,  in  full 
advance  from  Gavardo,  beyond  which 
he  had  never  retreated,  when  he  fell 
in  with  his  pursuers.  The  corps  of 
Despinois  and  D'Allemagne,  too  weak 
to  resist  the  Austrian  superiority, 
were  instantly  overthrown,  and,  as  it 
seems,  completely  dbpersed;  but  Ge- 
neral Guyeux*  corps  marching  on  the 
road  to  Salo,  to  the  right  of  the  one 
by  which  the  Austrians  were  advan- 


cing, passed  the  hostile  oolomos  and 
reached  that  place  in  safety:  having 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition,  they 
were  thus  in  rear  of  the  foe,  and  the 
fortune  of  batUe,  in  which  they  took 
no  share,  was  to  decide  whether  they 
were  to  be  cut  ofi^  themselves,  or  to 
aid  in  cutting  off  others. 

Quasdanovritch,  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  the  march  of  thb  feeble 
corps,  followed  up  hb  success,  at- 
tacked and  carried  Lonato,  maldiig 
prisoner  General  Pigeon,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  stationed  there, 
and  captured  part  of  the  artillery  of 
Maasena's  division.  Aflaira  were  in 
thb  dangerous  position  when  Napo- 
leon arrived  from  St.  Mbuco  with 
the  rest  of  Massena's  troops,  and 
restored  the  action.  Here  again  the 
fronts  were  inverted :  the  Aiutrians, 
who  had  taken  Lonato,  were  obliged 
to  face  to  the  right  about,  to  the 
westward  from  whence  they  had 
come,  to  oppose  these  new  adversaries ; 
and  Napoleon,  instead  of  striving  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  seems,  as  w  as 
accounts  are  intelligible,  to  have 
forced  his  way  through  their  centre, 
and  to  have  r^;ain^  hb  original 
front,  leavin£f  them  their  line  of  re- 
treat perfectly  open.  Thb  breaking 
through  the  enemy*s  line  has  been 
praises  as  a  very  splendid  manoeuvre 
by  all  hbtorians  and  biographers; 
of  its  real  consequences,  however, 
they  say  nothing.  The  Austrians, 
however,  made  the  most  of  it,  find- 
ing themselves  outnumbered,  and  re- 
ceiving no  intelligence  of  Wurmser's 
army ;  hearing,  perhaps,  the  fire  re- 
ceding from  Castiglione,  instead  of 
advancing,  they  fell  back  by  the 
same  roid  they  had  come,  without 
being  molested  in  their  retreat :  three 
battalions  of  the  left  wing  were  se- 
parated from  the  main  Mdy;  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  forced  to  surrender 
on  the  following  day. 

Thb  is  a  brief  and  very  imjierfect 
outline  of  the  operations  of  the  3d  of 
August ;  for,  besides  the  actions  of 
Lonato  a»d  Castiglione,  several  others 
were  fought  on  various  pointa  with 
different  success.  But  we  have  no 
perfect  account  of  them.  Napoleon's 
report  to  the  Directory,  written  after 
the  final  battle  of  Castiglione,  evinces 
only  a  most  extraordinary  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  an  inability  to  give  even 
a  clear  account  of  what  had  passed 
under  hb  own  eyes :  all  the  eventa 
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had  been  so  much  in  his  favour,  that 
there  could  he  no  object  in  mystify* 
ing  their  propess,  had  he  possessed 
the  power  of  describing  them  in  an 
intelligible  manner.  Where  the  ideas 
are  clear,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
wilting  will  be  obscore. 

But  Fortnne*8  scales  still  remained 
balanced,  notwithstanding  the  sue* 
ceas  we  have  described;  though  a 
Tietoiy  was  evidently  leaninff  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  French.  Quas* 
danowiteh*s  corps  might  now  be 
considered  as  fairly  disposed  of;  and 
eren  the  main  army  under  Wurmser 
WIS  no  looser  intact,  since  Lipta/s 
dirisbn  had  been  repulsed  from  Cas- 
tiglione.  The  fate  of  battle  was, 
however,  to  be  tried  anew,  and  both 
parties  employed  the  4th  of  August 
to  collect  all  their  strength  for  the 
apMoaching  combat. 

boring  tne  interval  an  additional 
meee  ofg^odfortune  befell  the  French. 
Tbe  three  Austrian  battalions  sepa-  * 
rated  from  their  main  body  on  the 
nrerious  day,  had  attempted  to  retire 
by  the  road  to  Salo.  Finding  it, 
as  we  have  related,  occupied  by  the 
tJDops  of  General  Guyeux,  they  re- 
turned, and  endeavoured  to  make 
their  way  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  lake,  in  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  some  of  Wurmser's  division. 
Strangely  enough  they  reached  Lo- 
nato  ¥rithout  hinderance;  and  not 
knowing  how  matters  stood,  sum- 
moned uie  French  to  surrender.  Na- 
poleon himself  was  in  the  place  with 
a  brigade  of  Massena's  division,  which 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  he 
treated  this  summons  as  an  msult 
offered  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
an  army  in  the  midst  of  his  troops, 
and  or&red  the  Austrians  instanUy 
to  lay  down  their  arms  or  to  take 
the  consequences.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  three  dispersed  battalions, 
ignorant  of  their  situation,  little 
could  be  expected ;  they  complied,  and 
sorrendered  to  the  number  of  about 
1000  men ;  they  had  three  pieces  of 
artillery  with  them.  The  stoir  of 
4000  men  having  been  captured  by 
Napoleon,  attended  only  by  his  staff 
and  a  small  escort — of  the  deception 
practised  upon  the  Austrian  officer, 
who  was  lea  blindfolded  into  an  open 
villa^  as  if  carrying  a  summons  to 
a  besieeed  fortress,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  idle  fictions  only  calculated 
to    amuse    unreflecting  credulity. 


The  great  error  .of  the  Austrians 
here  was  to  summon  the  French; 
their  only  chance  would  have  been  a 
sudden  onset  before  the  astonished 
enemy  could  re-collect  themselves, 
and  observe  the  small  number  of  the 
assailants,  for  confusion  always  mag- 
nifies the  foe.  Such  an  attempt  suc- 
ceeded at  Deffo,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  succeeaed  here,  though  the 
chances  were  infinitely  less  promis- 
ing; but  military  history  is  full  of 
instances  shewing  how  readily  For- 
tune smiles  on  those  who  trust  boldly 
and  blindly  to  her  fiivour. 

The  final  action  between  the  main 
armies  was  fought  on  the  5th,  near 
Castiglione.  Wurmser  brought,  as  we 
now  Know,  less  than  20,000  men  into 
the  field ;  Napoleon,  who  was  joined 
by  Serruier*s  division  during  the 
combat,  had  about  30,000  men.  The 
Austrians  had  thrown  up  some  field- 
redoubts  to  cover  their  left  fiank,  and 
the  capture  of  these  works  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  French ;  on  other  points,  the 
battle  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  obstinately  contested.  Ser- 
ruier*s  division  having,  by  a  rapid 
march,  evaded  the  corps  of  GeneSral 
Messaros,  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  that 
Marshal  Wurmser  himself  was,  for  a 
moment,  in  danger  of  being  taken : 
his  second  line  was  obliged  to  make 
front  affainst  this  new  enemy  who 
was,  indeed,  arrested  in  his  progress. 
But  the  flank  movement  was  evi- 
dently a  signal  for  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  to  press  on,  and  the 
Austrians,  considering  themselves 
unable  to  sustain  a  combined  and 
renewed  onset,  retired  in  good  order, 
and  without  being  pursued.  They 
had  lost,  besides  twenty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, 3000  men  in  kified,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  Wurmser,  having  re- 
victualled  Mantua,  and  augmented 
the  garrison  to  15,000  men,  retired 
mdually  into  the  Tyrol;  he  had 
tost,  in  all,  16,400  men  and  71  pieces 
of  artillery  during  the  expemtion. 
The  Frencn  confess  to  have  lost  7000 
men.  In  the  Memoirs  fpfNapoleoUp 
vol.  i.  p.  8,  the  Austrian  loss  is  stated 
at  40,000  men. 

The  boundless  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment excited  in  Europe  by  the 
termination  of  this  second  act  of  the 
Italian  drama,  caused  the  world  to 
overlook  the  most  essential  feature  of 
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the  whole  transaction.  Lost  in  won- 
der of  what  is  termed  the  resplendent 
genius  of  Napoleon,  and  looking  in 
scorn  on  his  unhappy  adversary,  they 
forgot  that  the  desinsed  and  defeated 
commander  —  whose  many  errors 
were,  no  doubt,  evident  enough  — 
vras,  nevertheless,  the  one  who  had 
principally  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  obtained  the  greatest  share  of 
advantages  for  the  cause  which  he 
support^;  and  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Mantua  was  within  a  ftw  days  of  its 
iUi  when  Wnrmser^s  advance  com« 
menced ;  he  raised  the  siege  and  cap- 
tured the  battmng  train,  which 
could  not  be  renewed,  and  thus 
placed  all  possibility  of  reducing  the 
fortress,  except  by  the  tedious  process 
of  blockade,  entirely  out  of  the  ques* 
tion.  To  have  counterbalanced  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  Austrians, 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  adiieved 
Bucn  a  victory  over  Wurmser  as  to 
have  laid  the  Tyrol  and  Germany 
itself  open  to  invasion ;  but  no  sucn 
victory  was  gained,  whatever  the 
Frencn  may  assert  to  the  contrary, 
for  their  army  was  for  the  next  six 
months  chained  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Adige. 

The  conduct  of  the  Austrians 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
unaccountable.  Their  object  was 
to  relieve  Mantua,  to  beat  the 
French,  and  reconquer  Italy.  The 
simplest  mode  of  effecting  this — and 
the  sifnplest  is  always  the  best  in  war 
— certainly,  was  to  keep  their  army 
together  and  fight  a  general  action, 
in  which  their  superiority  gave  them 
the  best  chance  of  success.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  sousht  to  gain  their 
object  by  strategicu  movements — as 
it  was  in  part  ^ned  by  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  ^bultui^  it  was  their 
evident  interest  to  avoid  the  battles 
(ji  Lonato  and  Castiglione — which 
would  hove  been  easy — to  have  fallen 
back  before  the  main  force  of  the 
French,  and  acted  on  the  plan  after- 
wards followed  in  1813.  But  they 
wished,  it  seems,  to  secure  great  re- 
sults from  victory  before  it  was 
achieved ;  tried  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  their  yet  unvanquished  enemies ; 
thought,  no  doubt,  of  making  the 
French  divide  the  forces,  forgetting 
that  tliey  commenced  by  dividing 
their  own.  They  seem  not  to  have 
recollected  that  in  war  the  greatest 
results  are  only  to  be  purchased  by 


the  greatest  risks;  and  here  all  the 
success  achieved  by  the  first  move- 
ments was  lost  by  fighting  battles  no 
longer  necessary,  and  with  divided 
forces  vastly  inferior  to  the  collected 
body  of  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  the 
most  brilliant  success  was  still 
within  reach  of  the  Austrians  bad 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  known  how 
to  avail  itself  of  the  fkvourable 
circumstances  which  shall  be  shewn 
farther  on :  at  present  we  must  re- 
sume the  thread  of  military  opera- 
tions, noticing  only,  by  a  few  words, 
the  events  tnat  hi^pened  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  theatre  of  war  on 
which  we  are  engaged;  but  which 
exercised,  nevertheless,  some  influ- 
ence on  the  result  of  the  campaign. 

The  States  of  Italy  remain^  tran- 
quil during  the  operations  round 
Mantua ;  the  success  of  the  Austrians 
had  been  too  transitory  to  enooun^ 
either  people  or  governments  to  nse 
against  the  French,  who  were  now 
l]«ginning  to  be  universally  dkliked 
by  all  ranks  and  classes.  It  was  only 
at  Fenrara  that  Cardinal  Matei  ven- 
tured to  call  upon  the  people  to  take 
arms,  which  had  so  soon  to  be  laid 
down  a^ain.  When  after  the  battle  of 
Castiglione  the  warlike  prelate  was 
brought  before  Buonaparte  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  he  omy  uttered  the 
word  "  tM?ccai?ii"  and  the  conqueror, 
satisfieu  with  victory,  was  content  to 
order  him  a  penance  of  seven  days* 
prayer  and  fasting  in  a  convent. 

In  Grermany  the  Republicans  had 
made  great  progress;  the  armies  of 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  had,  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
reached  the  height  of  Ratisbon ;  they 
had  been  victorious  in  every  action, 
and  all  attempts  to  arrest  their  ad- 
vance had  completely  fhiled.  The 
Archduke  Charles  proposed,  indeed, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  distance  that 
separated  the  two  hostile  armies,  the 
one  of  which  was  in  Swabia,  the 
other  in  Franconia,  and  to  strike 
a  blow  with  his  combined  force 
against  one  of  them  before  the  other 
could  come  to  its  aid ;  but  this  was 
only  a  project  in  contemplation,  the 
result  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon ;  while  actual  reverses 
were  snflered  in  every  quarter.  On 
one  hand,  the  government  of  Saxony 
and  the  States  of  Swabia  were  for- 
saking the  Austrian  cause,  and  with- 
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dnwiog  their  troops  from  the  arch- 
duke*! umv;  on  the  other,  Spain 
VIS  siening  an  offensive  and  dden- 
are  tluanee  with  France ;  a  measure 
thit  could  hardly  fail  to  have  some 
neuht  with  the  governments  of 
Ita^.  Eneland,  though  en|;aged  in 
a  iift-aod-death  contest,  was  ignorant 
how  a  great  war  should  be  car- 
zied  on;  and  instead  of  strikinff 
at  the  vital  points  of  an  adversar^r^ 
power,  frittered  away  her  forces  in 
jnny  efforts  directedf  against  su^r 
ttlands  and  distant  colonieF,  leavmg 
her  ally  unsupported  in  the  field  at 
the  very  time  when  a  small  and  effi- 
cient army,  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Itaty,  might  have  produced  the  most 
dccvive  events  in  favour  of  the 
general  caose. 

The  French  government  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  victories  achieved  near 
Msntua  than  they  immediately  urged 
upon  Napoleon  the  expediency  of 
following  the  Austrians  into  the 
lyrol,  and  completing  their  destruc- 
tion. "  K  General  "VVurmser  obtains 
any  respite,"  they  say,  "he  will  be 
able  to  detach  troops  which,  joined 
to  the  force  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
may  possibly  fall  upon  the  army  of 
the  lUiine,  and  combat  it  with  suc- 
cess.** Nothing  could  be  more  stra- 
tegically correct  than  this  view,  and 
the  wonder  is,  that,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  Austrians  did  not  per- 
ceive the  great  advantage  their  posi- 
tion in  the  T3rrol  then  gave  them. 
Napoleon^  however,  instead  of  com- 
plyme  with  the  plan  of  the  Direc- 
tory, nas  a  project  of  his  own:  he 
wishes  to  march  on  Trieste,  to  destroy 
that  city  altogether  with  its  harbour, 
and  then  penetrate  into  Germany. 
This  project,  independently  of  its 
being  tn  the  regular  Vandal  style, 
promised,  as  certain  as  any  thing  can 
be  certain  in  war,  to  cause  the  total 
destruction  of  the  French  army,  and 
was,  therefore,  negatived  by  the 
Directory,  though  with  great  and 
evident  deference  for  Napoleon's 
opnion.  While  these  discussions 
were  carrying  on,  the  armies  had,  to 
some  extent,  been  reinforced  and  re- 
ei^nipped.  Straitened  as  the  Aus- 
trian government  were  in  Germany, 
they  had,  nevertheless,  sent  about 
6000  men  into  the  Tyrol ;  some  regi- 
mtnti  had  also  joined  Napoleon,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  August,  at  the 
norncnt  when  operations  were  about 


to  be  resumed,  the  French  army 
counted  45,000,  and  the  Aus* 
trians  40,000  men,  present  with 
their  corps.  According  to  the  plan 
projected  for  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians,  Marshal  Wurmser  was  to 
move  along  the  valley  of  the  Brenta 
with  about  22,000  men,  and  proceed 
to  Mantua,  by  the  way  of  Verona; 
while  General  Davidowitch,  leaving 
6000  men  to  guard  the  l^nrol,  was  to 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
with  14,000  men,  and  take  off  the 
attention  of  the  French  from  Uie 
main  column  of  the  army,  or  to  at- 
tack them  if  it  could  be  done  with 
advantage ;  Wurmser  himself  acting 
in  like  manner,  and  threatening  toe 
rear  of  the  enemy  if  they  turned 
against  Davidowitch.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  Austrian  account  of 
their  own  plan,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  General  I^uer  of  the  engineers, 
and  not  as  before  by  the  chief  of  the 
quartermaster-generars  staff,  that  it 
emanated  altogether  from  a  complete 
confusion  of  ideas.  Nothing  what- 
ever was  to  be  gained  by  advancing 
to  Mantua,  that  fortress  was  in  no 
danger,  and  was  not  even  besieged. 
The  onl^r  object  to  be  attained  by  an 
advance  into  Lombardy,  was  to  drive 
the  French  away  from  before  the 
place,  and  to  reconouer  the  Milanese; 
but  this  could  only  be  effected  by 
defeating  them  in  a  decisive  battle, 
and  such  a  battle  was  not  to  be  gained 
by  divided  forces  against  the  com- 
bined forces  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter. Least  of  all  were  precarious 
manoeuvres  to  be  employed  against 
the  French,  whose  only  method  of 
war  consisted  in  marching  right  down 
upon  the  enemy  and  attacking  him  at 
once  ;  striking  the  hardest  possible 
blows  at  the  nearest  and  most  acces- 
sible foe.  This  had  been  their  sys- 
tem from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  it  bad  been  acted 
upon  with  wonderful  success  during 
the  Italian  campaign,  and  every  addi- 
tional victory  tended  of  course  to 
give  it  force,  to  augment  the  gallant 
soldiership  of  the  men,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the 
commanders.  During  the  present 
operations  we  shall  see  them  display 
a  degree  of  spirit,  energy,  and  activity 
whidi  has  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
flx}m  which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
withhold  a  tribute  of  the  highest 
admiration. 
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It  is  not  very  clear  what  Napo- 
leoa*8  object  was  when  he  broke  forth 
at  the  end  of  August.*  Historians 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  having  pene- 
trated Wurmser's  project,  he  deter- 
mined to  fall  upon  Davidowitch  with 
all  his  forces,  as  soon  as  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army  should  be  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  lend  him  sup- 
port. Unfortunately  for  this  bril- 
liant conception,  it  vanishes,  like  so 
many  oilers  ascribed  to  Napoleon, 
before  dates,  distances,  and  the  un- 
premeditated words  of  his  own  des- 
patches. But  if  we  do  not  know  his 
exact  object  on  this  occasion,  we 
know  the  result  of  his  expedition, 
which  could  hardly  be  more  striking 
or  successful. 

Leaving  the  usual  corps  of  obser- 
vation   t^fore  Mantua,    and  some 
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troops  under  General  Rilmain  at  Ve- 
rona, he  advanced  with  creat  rapi- 
dity towards  the  head  of  the  Lake 
ofGarda.  General  Vaubois  marched 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
Massena  over  Monte  Baldo  and  the 
isthmus,  and  Augereau  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adi^.  While  the  French 
were  thus  movmg  upon  Trent,  and 
almost  due  north,  Wurmser's  army 
was  leaving  that  place  in  three  suc- 
cessive divisions,  and  marching  to 
the  southward  on  Bassano ;  the  hos- 
tile armies  thus  passing  each  other 
to  the  right  on  different  tacks,  as 
seamen  would,  perhaps,  express  it. 
On  the  3d  of  Septeml^r,  the  I^:eDch 
drove  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Aus- 
trians  back  upon  Mori  and  St.  Marco, 
and  as  General  Davidowitch  had  gone 
to  Trent,  to  hold  a  last  conference 


FRANCO 


MANTUA 


*  Let  him  speak  for  himselr*.  In  the  St,  Helena  Memoirei,  he  sajs,  "  Wunnser, 
reinforced  by  20,000  men,  was  in  tbe  Tyrol,  and  beginning  fats  moTement  for  the 
relief  of  Mantua,  by  marchtog  through  tbe  gorges  of  the  Bienta,  BassanOi  and  the 
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with  Field^ioanhal  Wurmser,  and 
did  not  return  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Boveredo,  till  early  on  the  mom- 
iog  of  the  4th,  he  only  learned  that 
tiK  enemy  were  in  force  when  it  was 
already  too  late  to  take  the  hest 
measures  for  defence.  That  this 
error,  or  want  of  arrangement,  led 
to  the  loss  of  many  brave  men,  can- 
not he  doubted,  but  it  was  trifling 
compared  to  what  followed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
the  French  attacked  the  posts  of 
Mori  and  St.  Marco.  As  there  were 
only  two  Austrian  brigades  present, 
they  fell  back,  fishting,  and  appear 
to  have  conducted  their  retreat  with 
great  steadiness  and  r^^laritv;  re- 
pulsing the  French  cavalry  who  at- 
tempted to  break  them,  both  before 
and  after  they  had  retured  through 
Roveredo.  In  one  of  these  charges 
General  Dubois  was  killed.  They 
intended  to  assemble  their  different 
corps  at  Galliano,  a  position  of  great 
strrogth,  where  they  pro^KMed  to 
make  a  stand.  This  position  can 
only  be  approached  in  uont  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  a  sort  of  Italian 
Thermopylae,  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fift^  yards  in  breadth,  having 
the  rapid  and  foaming  Adige  on  one 
side,  and  a  precipitous  rocky  emi- 
nence, crowned  by  an  ancient  ba- 
ronial castle  on  the  other :  the  pass 
is,  besides,  protected  bv  the  hamlet  of 
Ia  Pietra  and  an  old  loopholed  wall, 
so  that  noposition  can  have  a  stronger 
front.  The  main  body  of  the  two 
brigades  had  passed  through  the  de- 
file, andhadalreadyestabl&ed  them- 
selves in  their  bivouacs  on  the  open 
ground  to  the  rear,  and  trustinff  to 
the  strength  of  the  pass,  they  nad 
piled  their  arms,  and  were  preparing 
to  dress  their  dinners.  With  proper 
arrangements  all  this  might  have 
been  effected  in  perfect  safety ;  a  single 
error  in  judgment  made  it  the  cause 


of  irreparable  ruin.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing troops  properly  posted  in  the 
defences  of  the  pass, — having  the 
men  and  officers  settled  in  their  po- 
sition, fimiiliar  with  its  points  of 
strength  and  weakness,  and  coolly 
prepared  to  take  up  the  rear-guara 
and  to  resist  the  enemy  if  he  pressed, 
the  duty  was  left  to  be  performed  by 
the  rear-guard  itself.  This  body, 
consisting  of  1700  men,  of  the 
regiment  of  Preiss,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Weidenfeld,  was  ordered  to 
nmke  front  on  reaching  La  Pietra, 
and  to  defend  the  gorge.  Nume- 
rically the  corps  was  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purpose,  but  it  had 
been  sharply  encaged  during  the  re- 
treat, and  was  closely  pressed  upon 
by  the  enemy,  who  gave  the  soldiers 
no  time  to  settle  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. The  Republicans,  elate  with 
recent  success,  and  panting  for  vic- 
tory, attacked  La  Pietra  with  great 
resolution;  and,  while  swarms  of 
tirailleurs  ascended  the  height  on 
one  side,  and  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  the  other,  the 
head  of  Massena's  division,  advanc- 
ing in  dose  column  under  the  pro- 
tection of  eiffht  pieces  of  artillery, 
carried  the  vulfu;e.  The  astonished 
Anstrians,  unable  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  behind  their  defences,  were 
thrown  back  into  the  pass:  victors 
and  vanquished  rushed  headlong 
through  the  dark  defile,  where  the 
tempest  of  war,  eatherii^  stren^h 
from  the  narrow  limits  vrithin  which 
it  was  compressed,  swept  the  fugi- 
tives in  fury  along,  till  the  broken 
bands,  seeing  no  other  hope  of  safety, 
threw  themselves  into  a  wooded  glen 
that  carried  them  away,  indeed,  from 
the  scene  of  havoc,  but  left  the 
French  in  full  possession  of  the  road 
leading  into  the  unprotected  Aus- 
trian camp. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  flight  from 


Lower  Adige ;  while  Daridowitch  was  left  with  25,000  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
TjroL  Nepoleon,  feeling  how  important  it  was  to  occupy  the  Austrian  army,  and 
preTeot  them  from  detaching  forces  against  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  waa 
already  approaching  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  had  no  sooner  penetrated  WurmterU  jtlan, 
than  he  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  beat  that  general  in  detail"  That  is,  as 
aoon  M  he  had  discovered  that  the  Austrian  army  was  marching  on  Mantua  and  not 
into  Germany*  he  assumed  the  offensive,  to  prevent  them  from  marching  into  Ger- 
many. Besides  be  forgets  his  own  despatches,  written  after  tlie  capture  of  Trent, 
by  which  it  is  shewn  that  he  did  not  know  Wonnser*s  plan,  for  in  his  letter  of  the  5th 
September,  he  tells  the  Directory  that  Wurmser  had  "  fled  to  Bassauo;"  and  neat 
day  he  says  that  "  Wurmser  has  thrown  himself  towards  Bassano,  in  order  to  cover 
Trieste."  All  these  prettaded  plans,  formed  on  the  asserted  discovery  of  the  A  us* 
trian's  projects*  are  mere  fables,  as  gross  as  they  are  worthless* 
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La  Fietra,  and  through  the  pass, 
that  not  a  nngle  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  apprise  the  troops  at 
Calliano  of  what  had  happened;  not 
a  single  fugitive  reached  the  camp ; 
the  ming  of  the  artillery  was  un- 
heeded ;  or.  as  afterwards  stated,  not 
even  hesra;*  and  now  ruin  was 
there.  The  French,  leaving  the 
fragment  of  the  rear-guard  unpur- 
su^  continued  their  onward  course ; 
their  cavalry  threw  themselves  upon 
the  camp  of  the  astonished  and  un- 
prepared Austrians,  which  was  soon 
one  mass  of  utter  confusion.  Not  a 
single  company  or  battalion  was 
under  arms;  not  a  squadron  was 
mounted.  In  this  hour  of  fear  the 
officers  vainly  attempted  to  rally 
some  troops;  the  charging  horse- 
men gave  no  time  to  form  or  collect, 
all  sought  safety  in  wild  flight; 
swarms  of  scattered  soldiers  spread 
wide  and  far  in  every  direction,  and 
the  road  to  Trent  was  instantly  co- 
vered with  artillery,  ba§^age,  ammu- 
nition-carts, mounted  ana  dismounted 
soldiers,  who  hurried  to  that  town 
for  shelter.  The  French  followed 
fast,  and  slew  and  ci^tured  vast 
numbers.  A  few  parties  of  infantry, 
gathered  at  last  round  their  officers, 
and  brought  down  some  of  the  fore- 
most pursuers,  a  slight  respite  was 
then  gained,  till,  in  tne  end,  fhendly 
night  cast  her  peaceful  mantle  on 
the  scene  of  death  and  shame.  But 
a  hundred  battles  had  to  be  fought, 
the  blood  of  thousands  had  to  be 
poured  out  before  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  that  fatal  day  were  remedied. 
Such  was  the  rout  of  Calliano, 
commonly  called  the  battle  of  Rove- 
redo,  in  which  the  misconduct  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  the  commander 
only  of  a  rear-guard,  caused  the  dis- 
persion of  a  whole  army :  how  much 
the  loss  of  that  army  mav  ultimateljr 
have  cost  the  people  of  Austria,  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate;  but  the 
failure  of  Wurmser's  enterprise,  which 
it  principally  occasioned,  forms  one 
of  the  main  links  of  that  uninter- 
ru[)ted  chain  of  heavv  calamities 
which  afterwards  befell  the  mo- 
narchy. The  catastrophe  shews,  if 
proof  were  wanting,  how  great  is  the 
chaige,  and  how  terrible  &e  r^pon- 
silnlity,  liable  to  devolve  on  officers 


even  of  tiie  humblest  station ;  and  no 
government,  taking  counsel  from  ex- 
perience, and  acting  honouraUy,  and 
nree  firom  all  selfish  motives  towards 
the  nation  over  which  it  rules  can 
ever  allow  a  single  step  of  mUitaiy 
rank  to  be  granted,  unless  to 
individuals  possessing,  or  believed 
to  nossess,  the  highest  profenioiMd 
qualities.  The  death  of  every  wfA- 
dier,  who  fiills  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  his  superior,  may  be 
fairly  charged  as  murder  against 
those  who  appointed  the  unfit  com* 
mander,  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  that  every  effort  was  used  to 
find  the  person  most  fitted  by  ta- 
lents, bravery,  and  acquirements,  to 
hold  such  important  trust;  Ibr,  of 
course,  no  effort  can  ensure  perfec- 
tion in  all  cases.  At  preset,  how- 
ever, military  rank  and  preferment 
are  actually  sold  for  money  in  Eng- 
land, though  long  since  abolished  m 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
practice  dates  from  the  age  of  bar- 
barism, and  is  more  disgraceful,  per- 
haps, than  any  which  that  age  conkL 
have  bequeathed  to  a  land  of  freedom. 

Napoleon  entered  Trent  on  the 
mommg  of  the  5th  September,  ai^ 
only  then  discovered  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrian  army  had 
marched  on  Bassano.  He  deter- 
mined to  follow  them;  but  first 
resolved  to  drive  Davidowitch,  whose 
corps  he  probably  suspected  of  bebig 
stronger  than  it  really  was,  farther 
into  the  mountains.  This  unfor- 
tunate commander,  whose  army  was 
14,000  strong  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, was  enabled  to  assemble  only 
5000  men  at  Trent  on  the  night  aflar 
the  rout  of  Galliano ;  with  these  he 
retired  before  the  advancing  French, 
till  he  reached  Lavis^  where  he  made 
a  short  stand,  to  gain  time,  and  col- 
lect dispersed  men,  and  then  fell 
back,  skirmishing,  to  Newmark, 
where  the  pursuit  ended. 

Though  the  last  division  of  his 
army  had  marched  some  days  be- 
fore. Field-marshal  Wurmser  him- 
self was  still  at  Trent,  where  the 
report  of  the  disaster  of  Galliano 
reached  him.  The  idea  of  counter- 
marchin§[  the  army  and  reidning 
Davidowitch  was  entertainea  fbr  a 
moment,    but    subsequently   aban- 


*  It  is  only  oa  the  unqaestiotiaUe  aathority,  on  which  the  events  of  these  cam. 
paigus  are  related,  that  the  writer  coald  venture  to  daim  credit  for  svch  statementB. 
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doocd,  and  orden  sent  to  press  the 
original  movement.  The  road  to 
Maottta  was  now,  indeed,  perfectly 
open,  and  the  fortress  might  have 
been  reached  without  difficulty,  had 
Dot  a  series  of  fatalities,  for  they 
can  be  called  nothing  less,  attended 
the  execution  of  a  plan  which  was 
aheady  faulty  enough  in  its  ori- 
ginal conception. 

As  the  last  division  of  Wurmser's 
army  was  already  some  days  in  ad- 
vinee  on  the  road  to  Bassano,  no 
a|)prebension  of  heing  overtaken  by 
the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  yet  detached  corps  were 
left  on  the  road,  ikr  too  weak,  in- 
deed, to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
ponuing  force;  but  so  strong,  as 
very  much  to  weaken  the  army  from 
which  they  were  detached,  and  far 
too  strong  also  for  mere  posts  of 
observation. 

Baonaparte,  when  at  Trent,  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  TyrolesC;  call- 
ing upon  them,  in  the  usual  Kepub- 
licin  style  of  the  period,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  seek 
shelter  under  the  protection  of 
France.  His  stay  at  this  time  was 
too  short  to  enable  him  to  see  the 
contempt  with  which  a  brave  and 
loyal  people  received  such  an  invi- 
tatbn ;  but  he  had  afterwards  to  pur- 
chase the  information  with  the  blood 
of  tbonaands.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  only  left  General  Vaubois 
with  10,000  men  to  watch  the  rem- 
nants of  Davidowitch*s  corps,  and 
having  countermarched  the  divisions 
of  Augereau  and  Massena,  followed 
AVumiaer  with  giant  strides  down 
the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  From 
Trent  to  Bassano  is  little  short  of 
fifty  miles,  a  distance  which  the 
French  traversed  between  the  6th 
and  the  morning  of  the  8th  Septem- 
ber, notwithstanding  the  previous 
toils  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
combats  they  had  fought.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  gallant  march,  which  the 
trifling  forces  interposed  by  Wurm- 
ser  could  not  arrest  for  a  moment 
At  I^vico  the  first  Austrian  corps, 
consisting  of  2000  men,  was  en- 
countered and  instantly  dispersed. 
A  second  corps,  of  equal  strength, 
was  stationed  at  Frimolano,  the  troops 
fought,  were  surrounded,  and  forced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  No  stop, 
no  stay,  the  fiery  torrent  rolled  im- 
petnooriy  along,  and  the  gorges  of 
yoL.  zxxui.  xo.  CZCIY. 


the  Brenta  are  now  cleared.  At 
Campo  Lungo,  three  battalions  are 
surrounded,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  they  are  instantly  attacked, 
and  routed;  while  three  additional 
battalions,  detached  from  the  Aus- 
trian camp  for  their  support,  come 
only  to  augment  this  confusion.  Bas- 
sano was  now  in  sight,  and  the  ex- 
pected prize  fired  the  weary  and 
exhausted  soldier  to  renewed  exer- 
tions, which  were  soon  crowned  in- 
deed with  the  easiest  and  the  most 
brilliant  success. 

Several  of  the  Austrian  divisions 
were  alread;^  before  Verona;  but 
Wurmser,  with  the  brigades  of  Se- 
bottendorff  and  Qnasdanowitch,  en- 
cumbered too  with  all  the  parks, 
baggage,  reserve  artillery,  and  the 
pontoon  train  of  the  army,  were  still 
nalting  at  Bassano.  On  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  he  alreadv  learned  the 
advance  of  the  French ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  retiring  into 
Friouli  suggested  itself,  but  was  soon 
relinquished,  and  orders  given  for  the 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed 
with  the  march  on  Vicenza.  Why 
the  execution  was  delayed,  the  Aus- 
trians  have  not  explained,  so  that 
we  only  know  the  fatal  result  that 
attended  their  loss  of  time.  The 
French  having  overthrown  the  troops 
at  Campo  Lunso,  were  advancing;  on 
Baasano  b]^  both  banks  of  the  nver, 
when,  at  eight  o*clock,  the  Austrians 
commenced  their  march.  On  issuing 
from  the  town,  the  leading  column 
alroidy  met  the  French,  and  though 
the  front  battalions  forced  their  way 
through  on  the  Vicenza  road,  the 
rest  were  driven  back  at  the  very 
time  when  Massena's  division  was 
already  attacking  the  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  To  aug- 
ment the  confusion,  the  parks  were 
at  this  moment  filing  over  the  bridge : 
some  drivers  attempted  to  proceed, 
others  to  turn,  so  that  the  streets 
were  instantly  blocked  up.  A  ^ald 
scene  of  confusion  followed,  and  here 
also  an  army  wa^  defeated  w^ithout 
having  fought.  All  fled ;  the  great*- 
est  number  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced ;  and  this,  fortunately,  led  to 
Citadelhi,  and  was  the  right  one.  The 
brigade  of  Quasdanowitch  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body,  and  ef- 
fected its  retreat  into  Friouli ;  but  the 
parks,  ba^^age,  artillery,  and  what 
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now  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
army,  the  pontoon  train  al§o,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  No 
disciplined  armies  had  ever  before 
sustained  disasters  equal  to  those  of 
Galliano  and  Bassano;  for  where 
every  thing  was  lost  without  a  brave 
blow  having  been  struck  for  victory, 
the  vanquished  could  hardly  say, 
brave  as  they  were,  "that  honour 
had  been  sav^/' 

The  exhausted  condition  of  the 
French  troops  prevented  the  pursuit 
from  being  very  vigorously  con- 
tinued, and  at  Vicenza  Wurmser 
was  allowed  to  collect  the  scattered 
remnants  of  his  host.  Here,  also, 
the  gallant  spirit  of  the  soldier  seems 
to  have  awakened,  for  his  measures 
henceforth  are  marked  bv  the 
promptness,  energy,  and  resolution, 
which  could  alone  extricate  his 
troops  from  the  perilous  situation  iu 
which  they  were  placed.  The  pon- 
toon  train  was  lost,  and  three  rivers, 
guarded  by  vigilant  foes,  had  to  be 
crossed  before  Mantua,  now  the 
only  haven  of  refuge,  could  be  gained. 
In  front  stood  Greneral  Kilmain,  with 
a  French  corps  at  Verona ;  General 
Sahuguet,  with  the  blockading  di- 
vision, had  taken  up  strong  defensive 
positions  behind  the  Tirone  and  the 
Molinella,  and  in  the  rear  Napoleon 
pressed  tiercely  on  the  retiring  Aus- 
trians  with  Massena*s  indefatigable 
division.  Never  was  an  army  in 
greater  danger  than  Wurmser^s  was 
at  this  moment,  but  if  their  errors 
had  brought  them  into  peril,  the 
errors  of  their  foes  saved  them  at 
least  from  destruction. 

The  Austrian  field-marshal,  making 
a  feint  against  Verona,  threw  him- 
self ra|iialy  upon  Legnano,  where 
there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Adige. 
The  town,  though  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  and  capable  of  some  de- 
fence, was  found  occupied  by  only 
twenty-five  French  dragoons,  who 
naturally  fled  on  the  advance  of  the 
Germans,  and  gave  up  the  valuable 
post.  Napoleon*s  statements,  that 
the  town  was  found  unguarded,  be- 
cause some  Austrian  squadrons, 
which  had  crossed  the  river  at  Al- 
baredo,  had  interrupted  the  French 
battalion  intended  for  its  defence,  is 
a  mere  afterthought  intended  to  con- 
ceal an  error,  for  not  a  single  Aus- 
trian soldier  crossed  the  river  till 
Legnano  was   secured.     Wurmser 


having  given  his  troops  a  day*8  rest, 
and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  teiii* 
porary  defence,  again  commenced  his 
march  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ; 
for  Massena,  havingcrossed  the  Adige 
in  boats  at  Ronoo,  was  already  threat- 
ening to  interrupt  the  road  to  Man- 
tua :  speed  and  resolution  were  alike 
necessary  in  such  times.    The  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  hostile  armies 
encountered  at  Gerea,  where  a  long^ 
and  stem  combat  was  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the   villacre  and  the 
bridge  over  theMenago.  The  Austri- 
ans  proved  successful,  and  the  French 
were  obliged  to  fly  so  rapidly  that 
Napoleon  himself  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken.    Seven  guns  and  700 
prisoners  remained  in  the  handa  of 
the  victors,  who  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  march  without  interrup- 
tion, as  it  was   expected   that  the 
Tirone  would  arrest  their  further 
pn^grcss.     Nor   was   such    danger 
wanting,  for  General  Sahuffuet  was 
found  stronglv  {Kwted    benind  the 
river  at  Co^dlario,  while  Mawena, 
to  avenge  his  defeat  at  Gerea,  was 
closing  up,  and  ready  to  ftll  on  the 
Austrian  rear.    But  Wurmser  here 
proved  himself  superior  to  his  pur- 
suers, openiuff  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
leiT  on  the  French  position  at  Ga«- 
teliaro,  he  forced  a  march  to  Villetn- 
penti,  overthrew  the  troops  in  chaiige 
of  the  bridge,  and  not  only  seemed 
the  passage  of  the  Tirone,  but  of  the 
Molinella  also.    General  Sahuguet, 
indeed,  sent  some  regiments  to  papain 
the  important  post,  but  they  were 
defeated  with  loa^  400  being  taken 
prisoners  bv  the  Austrian  nusnrs. 
The   French   general  had  now  to 
think  of  secunng  his  own  retreat, 
which  was  not  enected  without  dan- 
ger, for  having  been  overtaken  near 
the  Favorita,  some  of  his  troops  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  sustained 
considerable  loss. 

On  the  12th  September  the  Aus- 
trians  reached  Mantua,  but  their 
troubles  were  not  ended ;  for  instead 
of  entering  the  fortress,  if  only  to 
rest  and  reoreanise  the  troops,  or 

Sss  over  to  tne  right  bank  of  the 
incio,  they  encamped  on  the  open 
ffround,  near  the  ducal  palace  of  the 
Favorita,  having  the  citadel  in  rear 
of  their  left  wing,  and  the  fortified 
suburb  of  Saint  George  in  rear  of 
their  riaht.  Here  iheiv  were  already 
attacked  by  Maaieaa a  division  w 
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the  14Ui,  but  tiiough  the  French 
^■ined  aome  advantage  in  the  first 
oateDoe,  the  aaauhinta  were  ulti- 
Biately  driven  hack  with  considerable 
kas;  thrae  guns  and  500  prison- 
en  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
triaus. 

Eneouxagedby  the  sneoess  of  these 
ditiEerent  aetiona,  Wnrmser  was  in- 
doeed  to  hazard  a  battle  next  day 
againat  the  whole  French  army. 
Lcffaaao,  in  which  the  Anstrians 
had  left  a  garrison  of  1200  men,  to 
eorer  Uieir  communication,  had  sur- 
rendered to  Augereau,  who  had 
joined  the  main  body:  Vietor  and 
Safangnet  had  done  the  same.  The 
lour  divisions  amounted,  by  Na- 
pokon^s  account,  to  25,000  men,  and 
these  Wormaer  ventured  to  engage 
with  the  10,000  men  of  what  he 
called  the  ^operating  army,"  the 
troopa  of  the  garri8<m  taking,  most 
unaccountably,  no  share  in  the  ac- 
tion; and  from  the  ^ns  of  the 
woiics,  which  were  behind  them,  the 
Austrians  could  derive  little  or  no 
aid.  What  obiect  the  field-mar- 
shal had  in  fighting  this  battle  it 
k  impoeaible  to  conjecture.  If  he 
thougnt  that  a  battle  could  still  re- 
trieve the  disasters  of  the  camp^gn, 
it  should  have  been  fought  with  every 
diapoaable  soldier  that  could  have 
been  brought  out  of  the  city ;  if  it 
was  fought  merely  for  the  honour  of 
arms,  not  to  allow  an  army  to  be  in- 
cloaed  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
without  striking  one  bold  blow  for 
victory,  it  was  an  ill-judged  sacri- 
fice, offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  a 
mere  phantom,  for  whose  smiles,  how- 
ever  important  they  are  at  times, 
great  national  interests  should  never 
be  wantonly  risked.  But  though 
we  blame  the  field- marshal's  resolu- 
tion to  fight,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
hia  troops  maintained  the  combat 
with  a  degree  of  gallantry  well  de- 
serving a  different  result.  The  su- 
periority of  the  French,  however, 
was  too  great,  and  the  Austrians 
were  driven  into  the  fortress  with  a 
loas  of  2000  men,  and  were,  besides, 
dirooaseased  of  the  fortified  suburb 
of  St.  George,  which  forms  the  head 
of  one   of  the   cauaeways   leading 


across  the  lake,  and  i^ich  the  Be- 
publicans  seized  during  the  action. 
These  were  severe  blows,  indeed; 
the  army  was  not  only  weakened  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  behind  the 
walls  of  the  fortress,  their  sphere  of 
action  was  also  confined  by  the  loss 
of  the  villase  of  St.  George,  the  only 
outlet,  besides  the  citadel,  which  they 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio, 
a  loss  which,  at  an  after  period,  led 
to  still  further  disasters. 

Including;  sick,  wounded,  and  dis- 
persed soldiers,  belonging  to  different 
r^^ents,  Wnrmser  brought  about 
10,000  men  to  Mantua;  the  garrison 
counted  at  that  time  15,000  men, 
making  in  all  a  force  of  25,000  men 
indosS  within  the  works.  But  of 
the  garrison  alone  COOO  were  unfit 
for  duty ;  and  owing  to  the  sickness 
produced  by  the  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
swamps,  fevers  and  infectious  dis- 
eases soon  spread  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  "  operating  army,"  and,  before 
the  endof  a  month,  little  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  force  was  fit 
for  duty.  The  blockade,  however, 
could  not  be  very  strictlj^  maintained, 
and  the  garrison  remained  long  in 
possession  of  the  Seraglio,  a  fertile 
district  of  country,  extending  between 
the  Mincio  and  the  canal  as  far  as 
the  Po,  beyond  which  the  Austrians 
occasionally  extended  their  foraging 
parties,  though  they  never  threw  a 
brid^  over  the  river,  as  stated  in 
the  French  accounts.  During  the 
whole  of  September  and  October 
Wnrmser  continued  to  make  con- 
stant sidlies  from  the  fortress. 

The  combat  of  St.  George  ended 
the  third  act  of  the  Italian  campaign ; 
an  act  which  proved  infinitely  more 
disastrous  to  Austria  than  the  former 
had  been.  The  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  was  not 
much  greater,  as  the  loss,  from  the 
1st  to  the  1 6th  of  September  inclu- 
sive, did  not  amount  to  12,000  men.* 
But  fame,  confidence,  and  reputation, 
had  been  lost;  the  morale  of  the 
troops  had  been  destroyed;  both 
divisions  of  the  Austrian  army  had 
been  routed;  their  mathiel  taken, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  main  body 
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*  In  the  Napoleon  MimoirM,  we  have,  of  course,  the  usual  exaggerations, 
pare  16,  vol.  i.,  it  is  aaid  that  the  Austrians  had  30,000  moi  killed  and  woui 
aal  that  14,000  were  driven  into  Mastna  along  with  Marshal  Wurmeer.    This  would 


five  41.000 
Ihai 


.  or  4000  more  than  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  force  counted  at 
at  of  operations! 
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were  blocked  up  in  Mantua  under 
the  conuiiand  of  a  field -marshal ! 

It  is  impossible,  in  describing  these 
events,  to  refrain  from  paying  a  just 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  zeal  and 
indefatigable  exertions  displayed  by 
the  French  troops  in  following  up 
the  victories  which  Fortune  had  so 
liberally  tendered  them.  Their  hun- 
dred miles  march  from  Trent  to 
Cerea,  performed  amidst  constant 
combats,  and  during  which  a  river 
had  to  be  passed  on  mere  ferry-boats, 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
But  the  proofs  of  the  militaiy  skill 
and  great  genius  evinced  by  the 
commander  during  these  operations 
are  by  no  means  so  easily  esta- 
blished: for  a  display  of  folly  on  one 
side  offers  no  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  wisdom  on  the  other. 
Napoleon's  march  down  the  Brenta, 
in  rear  of  Wurmser,  has,  of  course, 
been  lauded  as  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did strategical  movements  ever  un- 
dertaken m  war.  It  was  a  rerj 
erroneous  one,  nevertheless,  for  it 
drove  Wurmser  into  Mantua  instead 
of  keeping  him  out  of  it,  and  helped 
to  chain  down  the  French  armv  for 
six  months  longer  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige.  The  impulse  which  the 
French  derived  from  the  first  victo- 
ries of  the  campaign,  not  only  excited 
in  full  force,  but  had  been  augmented 
by  every  subsequent  advantage,  and 
naturally  tended  to  hurl  them  in 
gallant  style  against  the  often- van- 
quished K>es,  who  had,  no  doubt, 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  constant 
reverees,  and  whose  errors  are  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  disasters 
experienced  during  the  operations  we 
have  just  been  relating.  The  glaring 
mismanagement  of  the  Austrians  de- 
tracts in  nothing  fh>m  the  merit  of 
Napoleon,  as  far  as  that  merit  goes, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  faults ;  but  when  the  praise 
of  high  military  genius  is  claimed  for 
a  commander,  we  expect  to  see  for- 
midable foes  vanquished  by  skill  and 
gallantry,  mighty  obstacles  over- 
come, great  things  effected  by  com- 
paratively small  means,  and  splendid 
results  produced  by  the  able  combi- 
nations of  the  vaunted  leader  him- 
self, rather  than  by  the  overhasty 
flight  of  a  rear-guard  on  one  point, 
and  the  slothful  tarrying  of  a  couple 
of  hostile  brigades  on  another.  A  bove 
ail,  we  sbouTd  have  expected  that  a 


tale  related  by  the  conqueror  hinnelf 
would  have  uione  in  all  the  simple 
and  glorious  majesty  of  truth,  instead 
of  being  disfigured  by  the  groasest 
and  most  unworthy  exaggeration 
ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  world,  —  exaggerations  renoer- 
ed  doubly  contemptible  by  constant 
efforts  to  conceal  error  and  to  make 
events  appear  the  result  of  nrevious 
calculation,  when  we  now  discover, 
from  the  first  unpremeditated  de- 
spatches written  at  the  time,  aa  well 
as  from  the  situation  of  his  advem- 
ries,  that  he  wanted,  when  acting, 
the  very  knowledge  on  which,  in  his 
afler-thott^hts,  he  pretends  to  have 
founded  his  operations.  It  has  also 
been  a  g;ood  deal  the  fashion  to  extol 
the  activity  of  Napoleon,  and  parti- 
cularl;^  as  exhibited  during  these 
campaigns.  The  personal  activity  of 
a  commander  who,  in  a  carriage  or 
on  horseback,  keeps  pace  with  in- 
fantry masses  and  parks  of  artillery, 
need  not,  perhaps,  be  very  extraor- 
dinary; and  though  a  general  has 
often  to  watch,  and  toil,  and  act,  while 
his  soldiers  are  resting,  the  generals 
of  republican  France  were  spared 
even  much  of  this  toil,  by  the  peeu- 
liar  method  in  which  they  carried  on 
the  war.  They  left  the  soldiers  to 
provide  for  themselves  as  best  they 
might,  and  trusted  to  Providence  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

It  may  amuse  some  of  our  leadera 
to  compare  the  indefatigable  activity 
—for  such,  indeed,  it  was — displayed 
by  Massena  and  others  during  these 
campaigns,  with  the  extreme  caution 
exhibited  at  a  later  period,  and  long 
before  age  had  tamed  tiieir  fire,  when 
contending  against  the  British.  No- 
thing seemed  above  the  courage  of 
these  commanders  during  the  Italian 
campaigns,  and  the  sub^uent  eon- 
quest  of  continental  Europe  must 
necessarily  have  added  to  their  con- 
fidence; and  yet  it  is  wonderful  to 
think  how  little  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  enterprise  so  frequently 
evinced  against  other  foes  was  shewn 
in  their  contest  with  the  British. 
Mighty  armies  which  had  never  rei. 
coiled  from  any  gallant  undertaking, 
stood  paralysed  at  the  sight  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  the  same 
men  who  had  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Po,  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  the 
Vistula,  were  arrested  by  the  half 
fordable  Tagus  on  one  side,  and  the 
secondary  Douro  on  Uie  other;  and 
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those  who  in  their  pride  had  gone 
forth  to  conquer  kin^oms,  only 
arenged  the  defeats  su&tained  in  every 
action,  by  the  commission  of  atroci- 
ties, which  the  devastating  bands  of 
Atdla  could  not  have  surpassed,  and 
strove  at  last  to  hide  the  shame  of 
flight  and  iailure,  under  the  ignoble 
boast  of  having  ^^  consumed  the  pro- 
visions of  a  whole  province !" 

Having  seen  what  was  the  fate  of 
Wurroaer's  army,  let  us  offer  a  few 
words  of  speculation  on  what  might 
have  been  effected  by  such  a  force 
had  it  been  diffcrenthr  employed  at 
the  period  of  the  advance  towards 
IMantua. 

That  fortress  was  in  no  dan^r  at 
the  time,  it  was  not  even  besieged, 
and  as  Xapoleon*s  army  did  not  much 
ezeeed  45,000  men,  it  could  hardly 
undertake  any  distant  expedition  with 
more  than  25,000,  as  20,000,  at  least, 
required  to  be  left  for  the  blockade 
of  the  fortress.  In  general,  10  or 
12,000  were  sufficient  for  this  ser- 
vice, but  this  was  only  because 
the  rest  of  the  arm^  were  at  hand 
to  support  them,  if  necessary, — 
an  advantage  that  would  have  fallen 
away  if  the  main  army  had  removed 
to  a  distance.  At  the  commencement 
of  September,  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  the  French  army  of 
the  Rhine  had  already  passed  to  the 
eastward  of  the  T;^l,  and  left  that 
Diountain-£[istness  in  rear  of  its  right 
flank.  Nothing  had  yet  been  dedded 
in  Germany,  the  French  were  still 
advancing ;  but  the  Austrian  armies, 
though  pressed  back,  were  unbro- 
ken, and  Fortune  was  about  to 
turn  against  the  invaders.  If,  under 
these  dreumstances,  Wurmser,  in- 
stead of  marching  down  the  Brenta, 
bad  passed  rapidly  through  the 
l^rol,  and  thrown  himself  in  the 
rear  of  Moreau^s  army,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Archduke  Charles 
attacked  them  in  front,  does  it  not 
seem  evident  that  the  most  decisive 
results  would  have  been  achieved, 
and  that  the  battle  of  Amberg  and 
Wurtzbui]g  would  have  destroyed 
the  invaders  instead  of  merely  driv- 
ing them  back  across  the  lihine? 
True,  Napoleon  might  have  followed 
the  march  of  the  Austrian  field- 
marshal  ;  but  then  he  must  first  have 
mastered  the  Tyrol,  and  to  subdue  a 
venr  difllcult  mountain  country,  de- 
fended by  20,000  T^gttlars—the  army 


under  Davido witch— aided  by  a  skil- 
tbl  and  warlike  militia  from  6000  to 
7000  strong,  would  have  been  no 
easy  task  for  the  25,000  men  that 
could  alone  have  l)een  spared  from 
the  blockade  of  Mantua.  At  the 
best  it  must  have  required  time, 
which  was  all  that  the  Austrians 
wanted ;  for  had  the  armies  of  Mo- 
reau  and  Jourdan  been  completely 
beaten  while  the  army  of  Wurmser 
was  unbroken,  the  conquerors  could 
have  detached  troops  euough  to  se- 
cure victory  against  Napoleon.  Even 
the  French  government  of  the  time, 
though  not  distinguished  for  much 
sagacity,  perceived,  as  already  shewn, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehenaed  from 
such  a  blow ;  but  tne  Aulic  Council 
remained  blind  to  the  advantage  of 
their  position.  It  is  but  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  cabinets,  generally  com- 
posed of  dvilians  unacquainted  with 
the  science  of  war,  form  great  and 
skilful  plans  for  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations.  They  can  consult 
officers  of  experience  and  ability  on 
the  projects  which  they  form  over 
the  council* table ;  but  all  must  feel 
that  the  mere  advice  of  others  on 
subjects  of  which  we  are  personally 
ignorant,  can  never  convey  very 
clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  to  the 
mind,  and  give  the  uninitiated  a  full 
insight  of  what  can  and  cannot  be 
effected  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. Hence  it  is  that  absolute 
monarchs  at  the  head  of  armies  have 
so  often  been  the  most  successful 
commanders.  Wliether  all  ministers 
of  state  should  commence  their  legis- 
lative career  by  going  through  a 
campaign  and  a  course  of  drill,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here ;  though  the  prindple  certainly 
answered  well  in  andent  Rome :  but 
it  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  say, 
that  the^  ought  to  possess,  at  least, 
some  military  knowledge,  have  at 
least  some  acquaintance  with  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  that  military 
engine  on  which,  in  these  times — and 
till  tiie  return  of  the  golden  age — 
the  peace  and  security  of  empires 
can  alone  be  made  to  rest.  J  low 
dreadfully  deficient  were  the  British 
cabinets  who  conducted  our  last  great 
wars  against  France  and  America, 
need  not  be  repeated  at  this  day: 
the  fatal  truth  has  too  deepl^r  marked 
the  blood-stained  xioges  of  history,  to 
be  denied  by  either  Whigs  or  Tories. 
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ClIAPTBB  II. — THE  CONCLUSION. 


The  next  day  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine  manifested  the  desire  of 
taking  a  ride.  Gradually  she  aeens- 
tomed  her  old  uncle  and  her  hro- 
thers  to  accompany  her  in  certain 
very  matutinal  rides,  very  salutary, 
she  said,  to  her  health.  Notwith* 
standing  all  her  manceuyres  of  horse- 
manship, she  did  not  see  the  un- 
known so  speedily  as  the  joyous 
research  she  pro^uted  might  lead 
her  to  expect.  She  returned  several 
times  to  the  ball  at  Sceaux  without 
meeting  the  young  Englishman,  who 
bad  MIeQ  from  heaven  to  rule  over 
and  embellish  her  dreams.  Although 
nothing  increases  a  girFs  beginning 
love  like  an  obstacle,  vet  there  was  a 
moment  in  which  ^fademoisclle  de 
Fontaine  was  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning her  strange  and  secret  pur- 
suit, almost  despairing  of  the  success 
of  an  enterprise,  the  singularity  of 
which  can  give  an  idea  of  the  daring 
of  her  character.  She  might  have 
wandered  a  long  while  round  the 
▼illi^  ofChAtenay,  without  meeting 
the  unknown.  The  young  Clara,  as 
that  was  the  name  which  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontaine  had  heard,  was  not 
English,  and  the  supposed  foreigner 
did  not  inhabit  the  blossoming  and 
balmy  groves  of  Ch&tena^. 

One  evening  that  Emilie  was  out 
ridizig  with  her  uncle,  who,  since 
the  fine  weather  had  set  in,  had  ob* 
tained  a  tolerabljr  long  cessation  of 
hostilities  from  his  gout,  she  turned 
her  horse  so  rapidly,  that  her  uncle 
had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to 
follow  her,  she  had  set  off  her  pony 
at  so  quick  a  pace. 

**I  suppose  I  am  ^own  too  old  to 
understand  these  spirits  of  twenty," 
said  the  sailor  to  himself,  as  he  put 
his  horse  to  a  gallop,  "  or,  perhaps 
the  youth  of  tne  present  day  does 
not  resemble  that  of  former  days. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
niece  ?  She  is  now  walking  as  slowly 
as  a  gendarme  patrolling  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Does  she  not  look  as  if 
the   wanted  to   knock   down  that 


honest  bonrgeoie,  who  seems  to  me 
like  an  antlwr  dreaming  of  his  poems, 
for  I  think  he  has  an  album  in  his 
hand  ?  By  my  faith,  I  must  be  a 
great  fool!  Is  not  this  the  young 
man  we  are  seeking  ?  ** 

At  this  thought  the  old  sailor 
walked  his  horse  ^ntly  on  the  sand 
so  as  to  come  noiselessly  up  to  his 
niece.  The  viee-admiral  had  had  too 
much  experience  in  the  year  1771, 
and  the  following  ones— an  epoch 
in  our  annals  when  gallantry  was  in 
fashion— not  to  guess  at  once  that 
Emilie  had,  by  the  greatest  chance, 
met  the  unknown  of  the  ball  of 
Sceaux.  Notwithstanding  the  veil 
which  age  was  drawing  over  his  grey 
eyes,  the  Comte  de  Kemronet  recog- 
nised the  indications  of  extraordinary 
agitation  in  his  niece,  in  spite  of  the 
immobility  she  cndeavourod  to  give 
her  countenance.  The  piereii^  eyes 
of  the  young  girl  were  fixed  in  a 
sort  of  stupor  on  the  stranger,  who 
walked  peacefully  on  before  her. 

"That*s  itr*  thought  the  sailor, 
"  she  will  follow  him  like  a  merchant- 
man follows  a  corsair.  Then,  when 
lie  is  gone  she  will  be  in  despair  at 
not  knowing  whom  slie  loves,  and  at 
being  ignorant  whether  he  is  a  mar- 
quis or  a  btnirgeois.  Really  young 
young  heads  ought  always  to  have 
old  heads  like  mine  near  them.** 

He  suddenly  pushed  his  horse  so 
as  to  send  on  his  niece*s,  and  passed 
so  rapidly  between  her  and  the  young 
pedestrian,  that  he  forced  him  to 
throw  himself  on  the  bank  of  ver- 
dure which  formed  the  border  of  the 
road.  Then  directly  stopping  his 
horse  the  count  exclaimed, — 

"Could  not  you  get  out  of  the 
way?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur," 
replied  the  unknown;  "I  did  not 
know  it  was  my  place  to  make  ex- 
cuses because  you  nearly  knocked 
me  down." 

"  Come,  my  friend,  that  will  do," 
retorted  sharply  the  sailor,  in  a 
sneering  tone  of  voice,  which  was 
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Ttry  imultmi;.  At  the  same  time, 
the  eonnt  raised  his  whip  as  if  to 
whip  his  hone,  and  touched  the 
sfaonlder  of  his  interlocutor,  saying, 
**  The  hourgeoU  HbSral  is  a  reasoner 
— «veiy  reasoner  should  he  wise." 

The  young  man  got  up  on  the 
side  of  the  road  on  hearing  this  sar- 
casm; he  folded  his  arms,  and  an- 
swered in  an  altered  tone, — 

*'  Monsieur,  I  cannot  think  when 
I  see  your  white  hairs,  that  you  still 
amuseyourself  hy  seeldng  for  duels.** 

"  White  hairs !"  exdahned  the 
saflor,  interrupting  him.  "  You  have 
lied  in  your  throat;  they  are  only 

A  dispute,  thus  hegun,  hecame  in 
a  few  minutes  so  warm,  that  the 
young  adyersarjr  forgot  the  tone  of 
moderation  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  preserve.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Comte  de  KergarouSt  saw 
his  niece  coming  up  to  them  with 
8^^  of  great  anxiety,  he  was  giving 
his  name  to  his  antagonist,  telling 
him  to  he  silent  before  the  young 
lady  committed  to  his  care.  The  un- 
known could  not  help  smiling,  and 
fave  a  card  to  the  old  sailor,  telling 
im  that  he  inhabited  a  country- 
house  at  Chevreuse,  and  walked  ra- 
pidly off  after  pointing  it  out  to  him. 

"  xou  nearly  wounded  that  noor 
pikiny  my  niece,**  said  the  count,  lias- 
tening  to  meet  Emilic.  *'  Do  you  no 
longer  know  how  to  rein  in  your 
horse  ?  You  leave  me  there  to  com- 
promise my  dignity  in  covering  your 
lollies ;  whereas,  if  you  had  remained, 
one  of  your  looks  or  polite  speeches 
— one  of  those  you  say  so  prettily 
when  you  are  not  impertinent  — 
would  have  healed  all,  even  had  you 
broken  his  arm.** 

"  My  dear  uncle,  it  was  your  horse, 
not  mme,  that  was  the  cause  of  this 
accident.  I  really  think  you  can  no 
longer  ride ;  you  are  not  so  good  a 
horseman  as  you  were  last  year.  But 
inst^d  of  talking  nonsense ** 

"The  d— !  nonsense?  Is  it, 
then,  nothing  to  be  impertinent  to 
your  uncle  ? 

"  Ought  we  not  to  go  and  see  if 
that  young  man  is  wounded  ?  See, 
uncle,  he  limps.** 

"  Xo,  he  is  running.  I  have  lec- 
tured him  well.'* 

"Ah,  my  uncle!  1  know  you 
there.- 

"  Stop,  my  mece,**  said  the  count. 


seizmg  the  bridle  of  Emtlie*s  horse ; 
"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making 
advances  to  some  shopman,  too  happy 
to  have  been  knocKcd  down  by  a 
charming  younff  lady  or  the  com- 
mander of  the  felle-roule.'* 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  is  of  low 
birth,  my  dear  uncle  ?  He  seems  to 
me  to  have  very  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners.** 

**  Eveiy  one  has  manners  now,  my 
niece. 

"  No,  uncle,  every  one  has  not  the 
air  and  manners  which  the  habit  of 
salons  alone  can  give;  and  I  will 
willingly  bet  you  that  this  young 
man  is  noble.** 

"  You  have  not  had  much  time  to 
examine  him.** 

"  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  seen  him.** 

"  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  you  have 
sought  him,**  replied  the  admiral, 
laughing. 

Emilie  blushed,  and  her  uncle  en- 
joyed her  confusion  for  a  little  while ; 
he  then  said, — 

"  Emilic,  yoU'  know  that  I  love 
you  as  if  you  were  my  child,  pre- 
cisely, because  you  are  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  possesses  the  legiti- 
mate pride  which  appertains  to  hieh 
birth.  Diantre  !  my  great  niece,  wno 
could  have  thought  that  good  prin- 
ciples would  have  become  so  rare? 
Well,  I  will  be  your  confidant.  I 
see,  my  dear  child,  that  that  young 
man  is  not  indifferent  to  you.  Stop ! 
The  family  would  laugh  at  us  if  we 
embarked  under  an  unlucky  flag. 
You  know  what  that  means.  There- 
fore, let  me  help  you,  my  niece.  Let 
us  both  keep  our  secret,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  to  oring  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room.** 

"  And  when,  uncle  ?'* 

"  To-morrow.** 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,  it  will  not 
compromise  me  ?** 

"N^ot  at  all;  and  you  can  bom- 
bard him,  set  fire  to  him,  and  leave 
him  there  like  an  old  caraqucy  if  you 

E lease.    He  will  not  be  the  first,  will 
e?*' 

"  How  kind  you  are,  uncle!** 
As  soon  as  the  count  was  at  home, 
he  put  on  his  spectacles,  secretly 
drew  the  card  from  his  pocket,  and 
read,  "  Maximilien  Longueville,  Rue 
du  Scntier.** 

'*  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear 
niece,-'  said  he  to  Emilie,  "you  can 
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harpoon  him  in  all  secaritj  of  con- 
science, he  belongs  to  one  ol'  our  his- 
torical families ;  and  if  he  is  not  a 
peer  of  France,  he  will  infallibly  be 
one." 
"  How  do  you  know  so  much  ?" 
"  That  is  my  secret." 
"  You  know  his  name,  then  ?" 
The  count  silently  nodded  his  grey 
head,  which  very  much  resembled 
the  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  round  which 
still  played  a  few  leaves  withered 
by  the  autumn.  At  this  signal  his 
niece  began  tiring  on  him  tnc  ever 
fresh  power  of  her  coquetries.  Mis- 
tress of  the  art  of  coaxing  the  old 
sailor,  she  lavished  on  him  the  most 
childlike  caresses  and  the  most  ten- 
der words ;  she  even  went  so  far  as 
to  kiss  liim,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
him  the  revelation  of  so  important  a 
secret.  The  old  man,  who  passed 
his  life  in  making  his  niece  act  these 
scenes,  and  who  frequently  paid  for 
them  by  a  set  of  jewels  or  the  loan 
of  his  opera- box,  this  time  took  a  de- 
light in  allowing  himself  to  be  en- 
treated and  care^ed.  But  as  he  made 
his  enjoyment  last  foo  long,  EmiUe 
became  angry,  passed  from  caresses 
to  sarcasms,  sulked,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  goaded  by  cu- 
riosity. The  diplomatic  sailor  so- 
lemnly obtained  from  his  niece  a 
promise  to  be  in  future  more  re- 
ser^-ed,  more  gentle,  less  wilful,  less 
extravagant,  and,  especially,  to  tell 
him  every  thing.  The  treaty  con- 
cluded, and  signed  by  a  kiss,  which 
he  deposed  on  Eniilic's  white  fore- 
head, ne  took  her  into  a  comer  of  the 
drawing-room,  seated  her  on  his  knee, 
placed  the  card  under  his  two  thumbs 
so  as  to  conceal  it,  discovered  letter 
by  letter  the  name  of  Jjon^ueville, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  shew  any 
more.  This  event  rendered  still  more 
intense  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine*8 
secret  affection.  During  a  great  pait 
of  the  night  she  developed  the  most 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  dreams  with 
which  she  had  nourished  her  hopes. 
Thanks  to  this  long- desired  chance, 
she  now  saw  something  besides  a 
chimera  at  the  source  of  the  imagin- 
ary riches  with  which  she  gilded  her 
conjua;al  life.  Like  all  young  per- 
sons, Ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  love 
and  marriage,  she  wish^  ardently 
for  the  deceitful  externals  of  mar- 
riage and  love.  Is  not  this  saying, 
that   her  affection  sprung  up  like 


almost  all  the  caprices  of  early  youth, 
sweet  and  cruel  errors  which  exert 
so  fatal  an  influence  over  the  exist- 
ence of  young  girls  sufficiently  inex- 
perienced to  consult  no  one  bnt 
themselves  on  the  care  of  their  fu- 
ture happiness.  The  next  morning, 
before  ffmilie  was  awake,  her  uncle 
hastened  to  Chevreuse.  On  recog- 
nising in  the  yard  of  an  elegant 
country-house  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  so  resolutely  insulted  the  day 
before,  he  went  up  to  him  with  that 
affectionate  politeness  which  charac- 
terises the  old  men  of  the  ancient 
court, — 

**Ah,  my  dear  sir,  who  would 
have  thought  that  I  should  have 
quarrelled  at  sevenh'-thi^ee  with  the 
son  or  grandson  of  one  of  my  best 
friends?  I  am  a  vice-admiral.  Is 
not  that  telling  you  that  I  care  as 
little  for  fighting  a  duel  as  for  smok- 
ing a  cigar?  In  my  time,  two  young 
men  never  could  become  intimate 
until  they  had  seen  the  colour  of 
each  other*s  blood.  But,  ventre-de^ 
biche!  I  bad,  in  my  quality  of  sailor, 
taken  a  little  too  nmch  rum  on  board 
yesterday,  and  I  fell  foul  of  yon. 
Shake  hands!  I  would  rather  re- 
ceive a  hundred  rebuffs  from  a  Lon- 
gueville  than  cause  the  least  uneasi- 
ness to  his  family." 

Whatever  coldness  the  young  man 
endeavoured  to  shew  the  Comte  de 
Kergarouet,  he  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  frank  kindness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  allowed  his  hand  to  be 
shaken. 

"  You  were  going  to  ride,"  said  the 
count.  "Pray,  do  so.  But  unless 
you  have  any  projects,  come  with 
me.  I  invite  you  to  dinner  to-day 
at  the  Pavilion  Plauat.  My  nephew, 
the  Comte  de  Fontaine,  is  a  roan  ne- 
cessary to  know.  MorMeu!  I  will 
atone  to  you  for  my  hnuquerie  by 
presenting  you  to  five  of  the  prettiest 
women  of  Paris,  lla,  ha !  young 
man,  you  smoothe  your  brow.  I  like 
young  people,  and  I  like  to  see  them 
happy.  Their  happiness  recalls  to 
me  the  pleasant  years  of  my  youth, 
when  adventures  were  not  wanting 
any  more  than  duels.  People  were 
gay  then!  Now,  you  reason  and 
trouble  yourselves  about  every  thing 
as  if  there  had  been  no  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  centuries.*" 

"  But  are  we  not  right  ?  The  six- 
teenth oentuiy  only  gave  Europe 
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relkknis  liberty ;  and  the  nineteenth 
will  gire  it  noT "" 

^  Uo  not  let  us  talk  politics.  I  am 
an  ultra  ganache,  you  see.  Bat  I 
do  not  prevent  young  people  from 
being  revolutionanr,  provided  they 
leave  the  king  liberty  to  disperse 
their  assemblies.** 

A  few  yards  farther  on,  when  the 
count  and  his  young  companion  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  wooa,  the  sailor 
discovered  a  tolerably  slight  young 
birch-tree,  stopped  his  horse,  took 
one  of  his  pistols,  and  lodged  the 
ball  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  yards. 

**You  see,  my  friend,  that  I  do 
not  fear  a  duel,  «ud  he,  looking  at 
Monsieur  Longnenlle  with  comic 
gravity. 

"Nor  T,"  replied  the  latter,  who 
quickly  loaded  his  pistol,  aimed  at 
tne  hole  made  by  tne  count*8  ball, 
and  placed  his  own  close  to  it. 

"That  is  what  I  call  a  well-edu- 
cated young  man,**  exclaimed  the 
sailor,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm. 

During  the  walk  he  took  with 
him  whom  he  already  looked  upon 
as  his  nephew,  he  found  a  thousand 
opportunities  of  interrogating  him  on 
all  the  trifles,  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  which  constituted,  according  to 
his  particular  code,  an  accomplished 
gentleman. 

"Have  you  any  debts?"  he  asked 
his  companion  at  last,  after  a  great 
many  questions. 

"Xo.- 

"How?  Do  you  pay  for  every 
thing  furnished  you  ?* 

"  rnnctually ;  otherwise  we  should 
lose  all  credit  and  consideration.** 

"  But,  at  least,  you  have  more 
than  one  mistress  ?  Ah,  you  blush, 
my  boy  ?  Manners  have,  indeed, 
changed.  With  these  ideas  of  legal 
order,  Kantism  and  liberty,  youth 
has  been  spoiled.  You  have  no 
Guimard,  no  Duthe,  no  creditors, 
and  you  do  not  ki^ow  heraldry; 
why,  mv  young  friend,  you  are  not 
educated!  Know  that  he  who  does 
not  sow  his  wild  oats  in  the  spring 
sows  them  in  winter.  If  I  have 
eighty  thousand  livres  a -year  at 
seventy  years  of  age,  it  is  because  I 
ate  up  the  capital  at  thirty, — oh ! 
with  my  wife,  en  tout  hien  tout  hori' 
new.  jTevertheless,  your  imperfec- 
tkms  will  not  prevent  me  from  an- 
nonneiDg  you  at  the  Pavilion  Flanat. 


Remember  that  you  have  promised 
me  to  come,  and  I  expect  you  there.** 

"What  a  singular  little  old  man!** 
said  young  Longueville  to  himself. 
"  He  IS  sharp  and  lively ;  but  although 
he  wants  to  appear  simple  and  frank, 
I  shall  not  trust  him.** 

The  next  day,  about  four  o*clock, 
at  the  time  when  the  company  was 
scattered  in  the  drawing-rooms  or 
at  billiards,  a  servant  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pavilion  Planat 
Monsieur  de  Longueville. 

At  the  name  of  the  Comte  de 
Kergarouet*s  favourite,  everjr  one, 
even  the  player,  who  was  going  to 
miss  a  ball,  hastened  in,  as  much  to 
obser\'e  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine*8 
countenance  as  to  judge  the  human 
phoenix  who  had  merited  an  honour- 
able mention  to  the  detriment  of  so 
many  rivals.  A  dress  as  simple  as 
it  was  elegant,  manners  full  of  ease, 
polished  forms  of  speech,  a  voice 
gentle  and  of  a  quality  which  made 
the  heart  vibrate,  conciliated  to  Mon- 
sieur Longueville  the  good-will  of 
the  whole  family.  He  seemed  no 
stranger  to  the  luxury  of  the  house 
of  the  fastuous  receiver -general. 
His  conversation  was  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  every  one  could 
easily  perceive  that  he  had  received  a 
most  brilliant  education,  and  that 
his  acquirements  were  equally  solid 
and  extensive.  He  spoke  so  well  in 
some  slight  discussion  started  by  the 
old  sailor  on  naval  constructions,  that 
one  of  the  women  observed  that  he 
appeared  to  have  been  at  the  Ecole 
rolytechnique. 

"I  think,  madame,  that  to  have 
been  there  is  a  title  of  honour.** 

Notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties 
mnde  him,  he  politely,  but  firmly, 
declined  remaining  to  dinner,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  requests  of  the 
ladies  by  saying,  that  he  was  the 
Hippocrates  of  a  young  sister  whose 
delicate  health  demanded  a  great 
deal  of  care. 

"  Monsieur  is  doubtless  a  physi- 
cian,** ironically  asked  one  of  £milie*a 
sisters-in-law. 

"  Monsieur  comes  from  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,**  kindly  answered  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontaine,  whose  com- 
Elexion  became  very  brilliant  at 
earing  that  the  young  girl  of  the 
ball  was  Monsieur  Longueville*s  sis- 
ter. 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  is  possible  to  be 
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a  phjsieian,  and  to  hare  been  at  the 
Ecole  Polytccbnlque,  fe  it  not,  mon- 
fiieur  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it, 
madame,"  replied  the  jonng  man. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Emilie, 
who  looked  with  a  sort  of  anxions 
curiosity  at  the  seductive  unknown. 
She  breathed  more  freely  when  he 
added,  not  without  a  smile, — 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a 
physician ;  and  I  have  even  refused 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  order  to  preserve  my  in- 
dependence." 

"And  you  did  well,"  said  the 
count.  "  But  how  can  you  consider 
it  an  honour  to  be  a  physician  T* 
added  the  noble  Breton.  "  Ah,  my 
young  friend !  fbr  a  man  like  you — ' 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  respect  im- 
mensely all  the  useful  professions." 

"  "We  are  agreed :  you  respect 
those  professions,  I  imagine,  as  a 
young  man  respects  a  dowager." 

Monsieur  Longueville*s  visit  was 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short.  He 
retired  the  moment  he  perceived  that 
he  had  pleased  every  one,  and  that 
every  body's  curiosity  was  roused 
about  him. 

"  He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,"  said  the 
count  on  re-entering  the  drawing- 
room  after  seeing  him  out. 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret  of  this  visit, 
had  made  a  very  elegant  toilet,  in 
order  to  attract  the  young  man*s  at- 
tention; but  she  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  that  he  did  not  bestow 
on  her  as  much  as  she  thought  she 
deserved.  The  family  was  surprised 
at  the  silence  she  preserved.  Emilie 
ffenerally  displayed  to  new  comers 
her  coquetry,  her  lively  talk,  and 
the  boundless  eloquence  of  her  looks 
and  gestures.  Either  the  melodious 
voice  of  the  yoimg  man  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  his  manners  had 
charmed  her,  or  else  she  loved  seri- 
ously ;  and  this  sentiment  effected  a 
chaise  in  her,  for  her  manners  lost 
all  affectation.  Simple  and  natural, 
she,  no  doubt,  appeared  more  beau- 
tif\il.  Some  of  ner  sisters,  and  an 
old  lady,  a  friend  of  the  family,  saw 
a  refinement  of  coquetry  in  this  be- 
haviour. They  supposed  that,  judg- 
ing the  young  man  worthy  of  her, 
Emilie  propo^  displaying  her  at- 
tractions slowly,  in  order  suddenly 
to  dazzle  Mm  as  soon  <»  he  was 


struck  with  her.  Every  member  of 
the  family  was  curious  to  know  what 
this  capricious  girl  thought  of  the 
stranger ;  but  when,  during  dinner, 
every  one  took  a  delight  in  endow- 
ing Monsieur  Longueville  with  some 
new  quality,  pretending  to  have  been 
the  only  one  to  discover  it.  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontaine  remained  some 
time  silent.  A  slight  sarcasm  from, 
her  uncle  suddenly  roused  her  from 
this  apathy.  She  said,  in  a  tolerably 
epigrammatic  manner,  that  this  oe* 
lestial  perfection  must  cover  some 
great  defect,  and  that  she  should 
take  care  not  to  judge  at  first  sight 
a  man  who  appeared  so  clever.  She 
added,  that  those  who  thus  please 
every  one  never  please  any  body; 
and  that  the  worst  of  all  defects  was 
to  have  none.  Like  all  young  girls 
in  love,  she  hoped  to  conced  her 
feelings  in  the  depth  of  her  heart, 
by  deceiving  the  Arguses  who  sur- 
rounded her;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  there  vns  not  one  member 
of  this  numerous  family  who  was 
not  initiated  into  this  little  domestic 
secret.  At  the  third  visit  Monsieur 
Longueville  jjaid,  Emilie  fancied  she 
was  the  chief  cause  of  it.  This  dis- 
covery caused  her  such  excessive  de- 
light tliat  it  astonished  her  when  she 
was  able  to  reficct.  There  was  some- 
tliing  in  it  painful  to  her  pride.  Ac- 
customed to  make  herself  the  centre 
of  the  world,  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
cognise a  force  which  drew  her  out 
of  herself.  She  endeavoured  to  rebel, 
but  could  not  drive  the  young  man's 
seductive  image  from  her  heart. 

Soon  anxieties  followed;  for  two 
of  Monsieur  Longueville's  qualities, 
very  adverse  to  the  general  curiosity, 
and  especially  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine's,  were  unusiml  discretion 
and  modesty.  He  never  spoke  of 
himself,  nor  of  his  occupations,  nor 
of  his  family.  He  knew  how  to 
disconcert  all  the  snares  Emilie  laid 
for  him  in  conversation  with  the  ad- 
dress of  a  diplomatist  who  wants  to 
conceal  secrets.  If  she  spoke  of 
painting.  Monsieur  Longueville  re- 
plied like  a  connoisseur ;  if  she  played, 
the  young  man  proved  without  cox- 
combry that  he  played  well  on  the 
piano.  One  evening  he  enchanted 
the  whole  company  by  joining  his 
delicious  voice  to  Emilie*s  in  one  of 
Cimarosa's  finest  duets;  but  when 
they  endeatoured  to  discoyer  it  be 
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was  u  artist,  be  jested  so  gracefully 
that  be  did  not  give  those  women,  so 
expert  in  the  art  of  guessing  senti- 
ments, the  pMDSsibilitj  of  discovering 
to  what  social  sphere  he  belonged. 
With  whatever  courage  the  old 
uncle  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
grappling-iron  on  the  vessel,  Lou- 
gueville  ouickl^jr  ran  off,  in  order  to 
preserve  lor  himself  the  charm  of 
mystery;  and  it  was  the  easier  for 
bim  to  remain  the  handsome  stranger 
of  the  Pavilion  Planat,  as  curiosity  did 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  politeness. 
Emilie,  tormented  by  this  reserve, 
hoped  to  draw  these  confidences  bet- 
ter from  the  sister  than  the  brother. 
Seconded  by  her  uncle,  who  under- 
stood Mb  manoeuvring  as  well  as 
that  of  a  vessel,  she  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  the  scene  the  hitherto  mute 
personage  of  Mademoiselle  Clara  Lon- 
gueville.  The  society  of  the  Pavilion 
soon  manifested  the  greatest  desire  of 
bowing  so  amiable  a  person  and 
procuring  her  some  amusement.  An 
nnoeremonions  ball  was  proposed 
and  accepted.  The  ladies  did  not 
completely  despair  of  making  a  girl 
of  sixteen  UIk.  In  spite  of  these 
little  clouds  heaped  up  by  suspicion 
and  created  by  curiosity,  a  bririit 
light  penetrated  the  soul  of  Maue- 
moiaelle  de  Fontaine,  who  enjoyed 
existence  sweetly  through  its  rela- 
tion to  some  one  besides  herself  She 
b^n  to  conceive  social  relations. 
Either  happiness  makes  us  better,  or 
she  was  too  much  occupied  to  tor- 
ment others,  for  she  became  less  caus- 
tic, more  indulgent,  more  gentle.  Tlie 
change  in  her  character  delighted  her 
astoiSshed  family.  Perhajis,  after 
all,  her  egotism  was  changing  into 
love.  To  await  the  arrival  of  her 
timid  and  secret  adorer  was  a  pro- 
found deb'ght  Without  a  single 
word  of  passion  having  been  pro- 
noanoed  between  them,  she  knew 
herself  to  be  loved,  and  with  what 
art  did  she  not  make  the  young  un- 
known display  the  treasures  of  a  va- 
ried education !  She  perceived  that 
she  was  also  carefully  observed,  and 
she  then  endeavoured  to  overcome 
the  defects  which  her  education  had 
allowed  to  spring  up.  Was  not  this 
a  fint  homage  rendered  to  love,  and 
a  emel  reproach  addressed  to  her- 
adf?  She  wanted  to  please,  she  en- 
chanted ;  abe  loved,  and  was  idolised 
Her  fiun^,  kngwiii^  she  tyab  guarded 


by  her  pride,  gave  her  sufficient  li- 
berty to  enjoy  those  little  childish 
delights  which  rive  first  loves  so 
mucn  charm  and  strength.  More 
than  once  the  young  man  and  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontaine  walked  about 
alone  in  the  avenues  of  the  park; 
more  than  once  they  held  those  con- 
versations without  any  object  of  which 
the  most  empty  phrases  are  those 
which  conceal  the  most  sentiments. 
They  often  admired  together  the 
setting  sun  and  its  rich  colouring ; 
they  plucked  daisies  to  tell  their 
leaves,  and  san^  the  most  passionate 
duets  of  Fergoksi  and  Rossini,  as  the 
mediums  through  which  to  express 
their  secrets. 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived.  Clara 
Longueville  and  her  brother,  whom 
the  servants  obstinately  honoured 
with  the  noble  particle  de,  were  its 
heroes.  For  the  first  time  of  her 
life.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  saw 
the  triumph  of  a  young  girl  with 
pleasure.  She  bestowed  with  sin- 
cerity on  Clara  those  graceful  ca- 
resses and  little  attentions  which 
women  usually  only  display  to  each 
other  in  order  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  men.  But  Emilie  had  an  object, 
she  wanted  to  find  out  secrets.  Ma- 
demoiselle Longueville*s  reserve  was 
at  least  equal  to  her  brother's ;  but, 
girl-like,  she  shewed  perhaps  more 
finesse  and  shrewdness  than  he  did, 
for  she  did  not  even  appear  discreet, 
and  kept  the  conversation  on  subjects 
foreign  to  material  interests,  invest- 
ing It  with  so  great  a  charm  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  became 
almost  envious  and  sumamed  Clara 
the  Syren,  Although  Emilie  had 
formed  the  design  of  making  Clara 
talk,  it  was  Clara  who  interrogated 
Emilie;  she  wanted  to  judge  her, 
and  was  judged  hy  her.  She  often 
was  angry  at  having  betrayed  her 
character  bv  a  few  answers  which 
Clara  artfully  drew  £rom  her  while 
her  candid  and  modest  air  prevented 
all  suspicion  of  treachery.  There 
was  a  moment  when  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine  appeared  vexed  at  having 
made  an  imprudent  attack  on  low 
birth,  which  Clara  had  provoked. 

"  Mademoiselle,'*  said  this  diarm- 
ing  creature,  **I  heard  so  much  of 
you  from  Maximilien  that  I  had  the 
strongest  desire  to  know  you  out  of 
attacmnent  for  him ;  but  is  not  to 
know  you  to  love  you  T 
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**  My  dear  Clara,  I  feared  to  dis- 
please  you  by  speaking  thus  of  those 
who  are  not  noble.*' 

"  Oh  I  do  not  fear.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  these  sorts  of  discussions  are 
without  object.  As  to  myself,  they 
do  not  touch  roe.  I  am  beyond  the 
question  I'" 

However  ambitious  this  answer 
was,  it  gave  Mademoiselle  dc  Fon- 
taine very  great  pleasure ;  for,  like 
all  people  in  love,  she  explained  it  to 
herselr  as  oracles  are  explained,  in 
the  meaning  which  accorded  with  her 
desires,  and  returned  to  the  dancing 
more  joyous  than  ever,  looking  at 
Longueville,  whose  form  and  ele- 
gance surpassed  perhaps  those  of  her 
imaginary  type.  She  felt  still  more 
satinaction  m  reflecting  that  he  was 
noble ;  her  black  eyes  sparkled,  she 
danced  with  all  the  pleasure  dancing 
can  give  in  the  presence  of  him  you 
love.  Never  did  the  two  lovers  un- 
derstand one  another  better  than  at 
that  moment,  and  more  than  once 
they  felt  their  fingers  tremble  when 
the  laws  of  the  quadrilles  joined 
them. 

This  handsome  couple  attained  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  in  the 
midst  of  parties  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  country,  floating  gently  down 
the  current  of  the  sweetest  senti- 
ment in  life,  and  strengthening  it  by 
a  thousand  little  incidents,  which 
every  one  can  imagine.  All  love- 
affairs  resemble  each  other  in  some 
points.  They  studied  each  other  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  study  when 
people  are  in  love. 

^  Never  did  a  slight  fancy  turn  so 
quickly  into  a  love-match,  said  the 
old  uncle,  who  watched  the  young 
people  like  a  naturalist  examines  an 
msect  in  a  microscope.  These  words 
alarmed  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Fontaine.  The  old  Yendean  ceased 
to  be  as  indifferent  to  his  daughter's 
marriage  as  he  had  formerly  pro- 
mised to  be.  He  went  to  Pans  to 
obtain  some  information,  and  found 
none.  Uneasy  about  this  mystery, 
and  not  knowing  as  yet  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  he  nad  begged  a  Pari- 
sian administrator  to  mstitute  re* 
specting  the  Longueville  family,  he 
tnought  it  necessary  to  admonish  his 
daughter  to  behave  herself  pru- 
dently. The  paternal  observation 
was  received  with  a  feigned  obedi- 
ence fhll  of  irony. 


"At  least,  ray  dear  Emilie,  if  yoa 
love  him,  do  not  confess  it  to  him.** 

"  Papa,  it  is  true  that  I  love  hina  ; 
but  I  will  await  your  permission  be- 
fore I  tell  him  so." 

^*  But,  Emilie,  remember  that  you 
are  still  ignorant  of  his  family,  his 
profession. 

"  If  I  am  ignorant  I  am  willing  to 
be  so.  But,  my  father,  you  wished 
to  sec  me  married,  you  nave  given 
me  the  liberty  of  making  a  choice ; 
mine  is  irrevocably  made.  What 
more  is  wanted  ?" 

'*  We  must  know,  my  dear  child, 
if  the  man  you  have  chosen  is  the 
son  of  a  peer  of  France,"  ironically 
replied  the  venerable  nobleman. 

Emilie  remained  silent  a  moment. 
She  soon  raised  her  head,  looked  at 
her  father,  and  said  with  a  sort  of 
anxiety, — 

"  Are  the  Longuevilles ^ 

'^  They  are  extinct  in  the  person 
of  the  old  Duke  of  Rostein  IJm- 
bourg,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold 
in  1793.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
last  youngest  branch." 

"But,  papa,  there  are  very  good 
families  sprung  from  bastards,  xlie 
history  of  France  swarms  with  princes 
who  have  bars  in  their  shield. 

"Your  ideas  have  very  much 
changed,"  said  the  old  man,  smil- 
ing. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  which 
the  Fontaine  family  were  to  spend  at 
the  Pavilion  Planat.  Emilie,  who 
had  been  made  very  uneasy  by  her 
father's  advice,  awaited  impatiently 
the  hour  at  which  young  Longue- 
ville generally  came,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  explanation.  She  went  out 
after  dinner  and  walked  alone  in  the 
park  in  the  direction  of  the  arbour 
of  confidences,  in  which  she  knew 
the  impatient  lover  would  seek  her ; 
and  as  she  ran,  she  reflected  on  the 
best  manner  of  surprising  so  im- 
portant a  secret  without  compromis- 
ing herself,  —  a  tolerably  difficult 
thing.  As  vet  no  direct  avowal  had 
sanctioned  tne  feelings  which  united 
her  to  this  unknown.  She  had,  like 
Maximilien,  secretly  enjoyed  the  de- 
lights of  a  first  love ,  but,  equally 
proud,  it  seemed  as  if  each  feared  to 
confess  their  affection. 

^faximilien  Longueville,  to  whom 
Clara  had  inspired  well-founded 
doubts  on  Emilie's  character,  found 
himself  by  turns  carried  away  by 
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the  violeiice  of  a  yoang  man^s  pas* 
mm  and  kept  back  by  the  desire  of 
knowine  and  trying  the  woman  to 
whom  he  was  going  to  confide  his 
happiness.  His  love  had  not  pre- 
vented his  acknowledging  in  Emilie 
the  preiudiees  which  spoiled  her; 
hot  he  desired  to  know  if  he  was  be- 
loved by  her  before  he  endeavoured 
to  combat  them,  for  he  would  not 
hazard  the  fate  of  his  love  any  more 
than  that  of  his  life.  He  had,  there- 
fore, constantly  maintained  a  silence 
which  his  looks,  manners,  his  small- 
est actions  disproved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pnde  natural  to  a  girl, 
augmented  m  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
taine by  the  foolish  vanity  which  her 
birth  and  beantv  inspired,  prevented 
her  seeking  a  declaration  which  an 
increasing  {Mission  sometimes  incited 
her  to  solicit.  The  two  lovers  had 
instinctively  understood  their  situa- 
tion without  explaining  each  otber*8 
secret  motives.  There  are  moments 
in  life  when  Ta^ueness  suits  young 
hearts.  From  the  very  reason  that 
they  had  each  been  so  lone  in  speak- 
ing they  seemed  to  make  a  cruel 
game  of  their  expectation.  One 
soQ^t  to  discover  if  he  was  loved 
bjr  ue  effort  a  confession  would  cost 
hn  haughty  mistress;  the  other 
hoped  at  every  moment  to  see  a  too 
rei^pectinl  mlenoe  broken. 

Seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  Emilie 
reflected  on  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  three 
months  full  of  encnantraent.  Her 
&thei^s  suspicions  were  the  last  fears 
that  could  touch  her ;  she  even  got 
over  them  by  two  or  three  of  those 
inexperienced  girl-like  reflections 
which  appeared  conclusive  to  her. 
Above  aU,  she  agreed  with  herself 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could  be 
mistaken.  During  the  whole  sea- 
son she  had  not  perceived  in  Maxi-* 
milien  one  gesture,  one  single  word, 
which  indicated  a  low  origin  or  oc- 
cupation ;  in  fact,  hb  manner  of  dis- 
cussing betrayed  a  man  busied  Avith 
the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
"  Besides,**  she  reflected,  "  a  lawyer  or 
a  man  of  business  would  not  have  had 
the  leisure  to  remain  an  entire  season 
courting  me  in  the  midst  of  fields 
and  woods,  spending  his  time  as  libe- 
rally as  a  nobleman  who  has  before 
him  a  whole  life  free  from  cares.** 
She  was  abandoning  herself  to  a 
meditation  far  more  interesting  to 


her  than  these  preliminary  thoughts, 
when  a  slight  rustling  among  the 
leaves  announced  to  her  that  for  the 
last  moment  or  two  Maximilien  had 
been  contemplating  her,  doubtless 
with  admiration. 

"Do  you  know  that  it  is  very 
wrone  to  startle  girls  in  this  way  ?** 
said  she,  smiling. 

"Especially  when  they  are  busy 
with  their  secrets,**  archly  replied 
Maximilien. 

"  Why  should  I  not  have  mine  ? 
You  have  yours  I** 

"  You  were,  then,  really  thinking 
of  your  secrets  ?**  he  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  No,  I  was  thinking  of  yours,  I 
know  my  own.'* 

"But,  said  he,  gently  taking  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontaine*8  arm,  and 
putting  it  in  his,  "perhafM  my 
secrets  are  yours,  and  yours  mine.** 

After  walking  a  few  yards  they 
found  themselves  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  which  the  colours  of  the  setting 
sun  enveloped  as  with  a  red  and 
brown  cloud.  This  natural  magic 
gave  a  sort  of  solemnity  to  the  mo- 
ment The  youn^  man  s  action,  and 
the  a^tation  of  his  throbbmj;  heart, 
the  violent  pulsations  of  which  were 
felt  by  £mihe*s  arm,  threw  her  into  a 
state  of  exultation,  all  the  more  per- 
fect because  it  was  excited  only  by 
the  most  simple  and  innocent  inci- 
dents. The  reserve  in  which  girls 
of  high  rank  are  kept  ^ves  incre- 
dible force  to  the  explosion  of  their 
sentiments,  and  to  meet  with  a  pas- 
sionate lover  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  which  can  befall  them.  Never 
had  £milie*s  and  Maximilien*s  eyes 
looked  so  many  unspeakable  things. 
A  prey  to  tms  intoxication,  they 
easily  forgot  the  petty  stinulations  of 
pride  and  the  cold  considerations  of 
mistrust.  They  could  express  them- 
selves at  first  only  by  a  pressure  of 
hands,  which  served  as  interpreter  to 
their  joyous  thoughts. 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask,  mon- 
sieur,** said  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
taine, trembling,  and  in  a  broken 
voice,  after  a  long  silence,  and  walk- 
ing a  few  steps  very  slowly.  "  But 
remember,  I  entreat  you,  that  it  is 
in  some  measure  commanded  me  by 
the  strange  position  I  am  in  with 
regard  to  my  family.** 

A  terrible  pause  for  Emilie  sue* 
ceeded  these  words,  which  she  had 
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aliqoit  siaitered.  While  it  Iftsted 
the  haughty  girl  did  not  dare  to 
%acottater  tne  piereiog  look  of  the 
man  she  loved,  for  she  had  a  se- 
cret feeling  of  the  baseness  of  the 
words  she  added, — 

"Are  you  noble?" 
t  When  ^  these   had   been  uttered 
she  wished  herself  at  the  bottom  of 
a  lake. 

"Mademoiselle,"  mvely  replied 
Longueville,  whose  utered  face  con- 
trfoted  a  sort  of  severe  dignity,  "  I 
promise  to  reply  straightforwardly 
to  this  question  when  you  have 
answered  with  sincerity  the  one  I  am 
going  to  put  to  you.*' 

He  let  go  £mi]ie*s  arm,  who  sud- 
denly felt  as  if  alone  in  the  world, 
and  said, — 

"  AVhat  is  your  reason  for  aues- 
tioning  me  resi)ecting  my  birth  r* 

She  remained  almost  motionless, 
cold  and  silent. 

"Mademoiselle,"  repeated  Maxi- 
milien,  "  let  us  go  no  farther  if  we 
do  not  understand  one  another.  I 
love  you,"  added  he,  in  a  deep  and 
tremulous  tone.  "  Well,  then,"  he 
added,  joyfully,  on  hearing  the  ex« 
clamation  of  dtlight  whicti  Emilie 
eould  not  repress,  ^^hy  ask  mc  if  I 
am  noble?" 

"  Would  he  speak  thus  if  he  were 
not  so?"  exclaimed  an  internal  voice, 
which  appeared  to  Emilie  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
She  gracefully  raised  her  head, 
seemed!  to  draw  a  new  life  from  her 
lovefs  glance,  and  held  out  her 
hand  as  if  to  make  a  fresh  alli- 
ance. 

"  You  thouffht  I  cared  very  much 
for  dignities?^  she  asked,  with  arch« 


"I  have  no  titles  to  offer  my 
wife,"  he  replied,  half  gaily,  half  se- 
riously. "  But  if  I  take  her  of  high 
rank  and  from  among  those  whom 
paternal  fortune  accustoms  to  Uie 
luzuxy  and  pleasures  of  opulence,  I 
know  to  what  this  choice  obliges  me. 
Love  gives  every  thins,"  added  he, 
laughing i  "but  to  lovers  only. 
Married  people  want  a  little  more 
than  the  dome  of  heaven  and  the 
carpet  of  the  fields." 

"  He  ii  rich,"  she  thought.  "  As 
for  titles,  perhaps  he  wa^ts  to  try 
me!  He  has,  perhaps,  been  told 
that  I  had  a  fimoy  for  nobility,  and 
thai  I  would  only  marry  a  peer  of 


France.     My  turesome  sisters  have^ 
doubtless,  played  me  that  trick." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  she  aloud, 
"  that  I  have  had  very  exaggerated 
notions  of  life  and  the  wona;  but 
now,"  added  she,  with  emphasis,  and 
looking  at  him  in  a  way  to  drivo 
him  mid,  "  I  know  in  what  a  wo- 
man's true  riches  consist." 

"I  wish  to  believe  that  y;ou 
speak  sincerely,"  he  replied,  with 
mild  gravity.  "  But  this  winter,  my 
dear  Emilie, — perhaps,  two  montlM 
hence,  I  shall  be  proud  of  what  I 
can  offer  you,  if  you  care  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune.  It  will  be  the 
only  secret  I  shall  keep  here,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  his  heart,  "  for  on  its 
success  depends  my  happiness, — ^I  do 
not  venture  to  say  ours.*' 

"Oh!  say  it,— say  it!" 

They  returned  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  affectionate  discourse, 
and  joined  the  company  in  the  drmw- 
ing-room.  Never  had  Mademoiselle 
de  Fontaine  found  her  lover  more 
amiable  or  more  witt^;  his  haoid- 
sorae  figure  and  engaging  manners 
appeared  to  her  still  more  chanmng 
since  a  conversation  which  had  in  a 
measure  confirmed  to  her  the  pos- 
session of  a  heart  worthy  of  being 
envied  by  all  women.  They  sang  an 
Italian  duet  with  so  much  exprenion 
that  the  assembly  applauded  them 
enthusiastically.  Thar  parting  as- 
sumed a  conventional  manner  under 
which  they  concealed  their  hrapi- 
ness.  This  day  became  to  Emiue  a 
chain  which  bound  her  more  closely 
still  to  the  destiny  of  the  unknown. 
The  power  and  dignity  be  had  dis- 
plaved  in  the  scene  in  which  they 
had  revealed  their  sentiments  had 
perhaps  forced  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine  that  respect  without  which 
no  tnie  love  exists.  When  she  re* 
mained  alone  in  the  drawing-room 
with  her  father,  the  venerable  Ven« 
dean  came  up  to  her,  affectionately 
took  her  hands,  and  asked  if  she  had 
acquired  any  information  regarding 
Monsieur  Lougueville's  fortune  and 
fiunily. 

"  X  es,  my  dear  father,"  she  replied, 
"  I  am  happier  than  I  wished.  Mouf 
sieur  de  Lonarneville  is  the  only  man 
I  will  marry. 

"Well,  Emilie,"  replied  thecomte, 
"I  know  what  remains ibr  me  to  do.** 

"  Do  you  know  of  an^  obstacle  f 
■he  asked,  with  real  amaety. 
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"  Mv  dear  child,  tbis  young  man 
is  perfectly  unknown  to  me;  but, 
unless  he  is  a  dishonourable  man, 
from  the  moment  you  love  him  he  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  a  son."^ 

^  A  dishonourable  man !"  repeated 
Emilie.  **I  am  quite  easy.  My 
uncle,  who  presented  him  to  us,  can 
answer  for  nim.  Say,  dear  uncle, 
has  be  been  a  buccaneer,  an  outlaw, 
or  a  corsair  ?*' 

''I  knew  I  should  find  myself 
there/*  exclaimed  the  old  sailor, 
waking  up. 

He  looked  round  the  drawing- 
room,  but  his  niece  liad  disappeared 
like  »  Jack-o'-lautern,  accordmg  to 
his  habitual  expression. 

'^  Why,  my  uncle,''  said  Monsieur 
de  Fontaine,  *^  how  could  you  conceal 
from  us  all  that  you  knew  respect- 
ing this  young  man?  You  must 
hare  noticed  our  anxiety.  Is  Mon- 
sieur Longueville  of  gocd  faroilv  T 

**  I  know  nothing  of  it  since  Adam 
and  Eve,**  exclaimed  the  Comte  de 
Kergarouet.  "  Trusting  to  the  tact 
of  tKis  little  madcap,  I  brought  her 
St.  Freux  to  her  by  a  methoa  known 
to  myself.  I  know  that  this  boy 
shoots  with  a  pistol  admirably,  hunts 
very  well,  plays  wonderfully  at  bil- 
liaras,  chess,  and  backgammon,  he 
fences  and  rides  like  the  late  Cheva- 
lier de  Saint  George.  lie  has  a  mi- 
raculous erudition  relative  to  our 
vineyards;  he  reckons  like  Bareme ; 
draws,  dances,  and  sings  well.  What 
more  do  you  want?  If  that  is  not 
a  perfect  gentleman,  shew  me  a 
bourgeois  who  knows  as  much.  Find 
me  out  a  man  who  lives  as  nobly  as 
he  does.  Does  he  do  any  thing  ? 
Does  he  compromise  his  dignity  by 
going  into  offices  and  cringing  before 
parvemUf  whom  vou  call  directors- 
^neral  ?  He  walks  upright.  That 
M  a  man.  But,  moreover,  I  have 
jusi  found  in  my  waistcoat-pocket 
the  card  he  gave  me  when  he  thought 
I  meant  to  cut  his  throaty  poor  m- 
nooent!  The  youth  of  the  present 
day  is  not  sharp.    Here  it  is.' 

**Rue  de  Sentier,  numero  o,'*  said 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine,  endeavouring 
to  remember  among  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  something 
which  might  concern  the  young  un- 
known. **What  the  d —  does  this 
mean?  M^rs.  Palma,  Werbrust, 
and  Co.  whose  wholesale  warehouse 
is  pnne^ftll  J  of  smsUms  calicoes,  and 


^ghams,  live  there  I  Ah !  I  have 
It  I  Longueville,  the  deputy,  has  a 
share  in  their  house.  But  I  only 
know  of  a  son  of  Longueville's  of 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  does 
not  m  the  least  resemble  this  one, 
and  to  whom  he  is  going  to  f^ve  an 
income  of  50,000  fVancs  on  his  mar- 
riage Uiat  he  may  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister ;  he  wishes  to  be 
made  a  peer  as  well  as  any  one  el|e. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  of  this 
Maximilien.  Has  he  a  daughter? 
Who  is  this  Clara?  At  any  rate, 
more  than  one  adventurer  may  call 
himself  lA>nffueville.  But  is  not  the 
house  of  Palma,  Werbrust,  and  Ca 
half  ruined  by  a  speculation  to  Mex- 
ico or  the  Indies  ?  I  must  clear  up 
all  this.*' 

"  You  soliloquise  as  if  you  were 
on  a  theatre,  and  you  appear  to 
rcckoajue  as  nothing,'*  suddenly  said 
the  old  sailor.  ^^  Do  you  not  know 
that  if  he  is  of  good  family  I  have 
more  than  one  bag  in  my  hatchways 
to  make  amends  for  his  want  of  for- 
tune ?" 

"  As  to  that,  if  he  is  Longueville's 
son,  he  wants  nothing.  But,**  >ftid 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine,  shaking  his 
head,  **  his  father  has  not  bought  any 
soap  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  his 
birtn.  Before  the  revolution  he  was 
an  attorney,  and  the  de  which  he 
has  taken  since  the  revolution  be- 
longs to  him  as  much  as  half  his  for- 
tune.'* 

"Bah,  bah!  happy  those  whose 
fathers  have  been  nung,**  gaily  ex- 
claimed the  sailor. 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  me- 
morable one,  and  in  one  of  those  fine 
mornings  of  the  month  of  November 
which  suddenly  display  to  the  Pari- 
sians their  boiuevaras  cleaned  by  the 
sharp  cold  of  a  first  frost.  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontaine,  dressed  in  a 
new  fur  which  she  wished  to  bring 
into  fashion,  went  out  with  two  of 
her  sisters-in-law,  on  whom  she  had 
formerly  bestowed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sarcasms.  These  three  women 
were  far  less  tempted  to  this  ParisiaB 
airing  by  the  desire  of  trying  a  very 
elegant  carriage  and  dresses  whicn 
were  to  set  the  fashions  for  the  winter 
than  by  the  wish  to  see  a  pelerine 
which  one  of  their  friends  had  xe*- 
marked  in  a  handsome  shop  of  inil- 
linery  at  tlie  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
laPaix.    When  the  three  ladies  had 
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entered  the  shop,  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne  dc  Fontaine  pulled  Emilie  b^ 
the  sleeve  and  shewed  her  Maximi* 
lien  Longueville  seated  inside  the 
counter,  busied  in  counting  out  with 
mercantile  Rrace  the  change  for  a 
piece  of  gold  to  the  milliner  vnth 
whom  he  seemed  in  conference.  The 
handsome  stranger  held  in  his  hand 
some  patterns,  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  honourable  profession. 

Emilie  was  seized  with  an  imper- 
ceptible cold  shiver;  yet,  owing  to 
the  thorough  savoir  vivre  of  good 
society,  she  ^rfectly  dissembled  the 
rage  she  felt  in  her  heart,  and  replied 
to  her  sister,  "I  knew  it,"  with  a 
richness  of  intonation  and  inunitable 
accent,  which  might  have  been  en- 
vied by  the  most  celebrated  actress  of 
the  day.  She  advanced  to  the  coun- 
ter ;  Ix)n^eville  looked  up,  put  the 
patterns  into  his  pocket  with  most 
annoying  grace  and  coolness,  bowed 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine,  and 
approached  her  with  a  penetrating 
glance. 

'*  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  to  the 
milliner,  who  had  followed  him  with 
a  Tery  anxious  look,  *^  I  will  send  to 
have  this  account  receipted;  my 
house  wills  it  so.  But,"  said  he  in  a 
whisper  to  the  woman,  and  slipping 
a  note  for  a  thousand  francs  into  her 
hand,  **  take  this ;  it  will  be  an  aifair 
between  ourselves." 

"You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope, 
mademoiselle,"  said  he,  turning  to 
Emilie;  "you will  have  the  goodness 
to  forgive  the  Xynxmy  exercised  by 
business." 

"It  appears  to  me,  monsieur,  that 
it  is  very  indifferent  to  me,"  an- 
swered l^lademoiselle  de  Fontaine, 
looking  at  him  with  an  assurance  and 
an  air  of  sneering  indifference,  as  if 
she  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 

"  Do  vou  speak  seriously  ?"  asked 
Maximiuen,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Emilie  had  turned  her  back  on 
him  with  incredible  impertinence. 
These  few  words,  spoken  in  a  low 
voice,  had  escaped  the  curiosity  of 
the  two  sisters-m-law.  When,  after 
taking  the  pelerine,  the  three  ladies 
had  re-entered  the  carriage,  Emilie, 
who  sat  in  front,  could  not  help 
glancing  to  the  end  of  the  odious 
shop,  where  she  saw  ^laximilien 
standing  with  folded  arms  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  man  superior  to  the  mis- 
fortune which  befell  him  bo  suddenly. 


Their  eyes  met  and  darted  looks  of 
implacability  at  each  other.  Each 
one  hoped  to  wound  cruelly  the 
heart  of  the  loved  one.  In  one  mo- 
ment they  were  separated  from  one 
another  as  thoroughly  as  if  one  had 
been  in  China  and  the  other  in 
Greenland.  Has  not  vanity  a  breath 
which  withers  every  thing  P  A  prey 
to  the  most  violent  combat  that  can 
agitate  the  heart  of  a  young  girl, 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  reaj;^  the 
most  ample  harvest  of  sorrows  which 
prejudice  and  littleness  ever  sowed 
m  a  human  breast.  Her  complex- 
ion, before  so  fresh  and  soft,  was 
marked  with  yellow  streaks,  red 
spots,  and  sometimes  the  white  of  her 
cheeks  turned  greenish.  In  the 
hope  of  concealing  her  emotion  from 
her  sisters,  she  laughingly  shewed 
them  a  ridiculous  passenger  or  dress ; 
but  this  laugh  was  convulsive.  She 
felt  herself  more  hurt  by  tiie  com- 
passionate silence  of  her  sisters  than 
she  would  have  been  by  remarks,  to 
which  she  could  have  retorted.  She 
employed  all  her  vrit  to  draw  them 
into  a  conversation,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  exhale  her  anger  in 
senseless  paradoxes  by  overwhelming 
merchants  vnth  the  keenest  insults 
and  epigrams  in  bad  taste.  When 
she  reacned  home  she  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  the  character  of  which  was 
at  first  somewhat  dangerous.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  the  attentions  of  her 
family  and  the  care  of  the  phymdaa 
restored  her  to  her  friends.  Every 
one  hoped  that  this  lesson  might 
serve  to  subdue  Emilie,  who  8;radu- 
ally  returned  to  her  former  habits, 
and  a^in  rushed  into  dissipation. 
She  said  there  was  no  shame  in  being 
deceived.  If,  like  her  father,  she  had 
some  influence  in  the  Chamber,  she 
said  she  would  petition  for  a  law  to 
grant  that  all  people  in  trade,  eape- 
ciallv  linendrapers,  should  be  marked 
on  the  forehead  like  the  sheep  of  the 
Berry  to  the  third  feneration.  She 
wished  the  nobles  alone  to  have  the 
right  of  wearing  that  ancient  French 
dress  which  so  well  became  the  cour- 
tiers of  Louis  XV.  To  hear  her 
talk  it  might  have  been  thought  a 
misfortune  for  the  monarchy  that  no 
difference  existed  between  a  merchant 
and  a  peer  of  France.  A  thousand 
other  pleasantries,  easy  to  divinci 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  when 
an  unforeseen  incident  led  her  to  the 
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sabject.  But  those  who  loved  Emi- 
lie  remarked  tlirough  all  her  raillery 
a  tinge  of  melancholj,  ivhich  led 
them  to  believe  that  Maximilien 
Longneville  still  reigned  over  this 
inexplicable  heart.  Sometimes  she 
became  as  jB;entle  as  she  had  been 
during  the  ragitive  season  which  had 
seen  the  birth  of  her  love,  and  some« 
times  she  was  more  insupportable 
than  ever.  Every  one  silently  ex- 
cased  the  inequalities  of  temper 
which  sprung  xrom  a  grief  at  once 
well  known  and  secret.  The  Comte 
de  Keigarouet  obtained  a  little 
power  over  her,  thanks  to  an  excess 
of  prodigality, — a  species  of  consola- 
tion which  rarely  fails  with  young 
Parisian  women.  The  first  time 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  went 
to  a  ball  it  was  at  the  house  of  the 
ambassador  of  Naples.  As  she  took 
her  place  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  quadrilles,  she  saw,  a  few  yards 
from  her,  Longueville,  who  nodded 
slightly  to  her  partner. 

"  That  young  man  is  one  of  your 
friends  ?  ^  she  asked  her  partner  with 
mn  air  of  disdain. 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  he  replied. 

Emilie  could  not  repress  a  start. 

^  Ah ! "  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm,  *'he  is  certainly  the 
finest  creature  in  the  world  !** 

^  Do  you  know  my  name  ?  "^  asked 
Emilie,  abruptly  interrupting  him. 

^  Xo,  mademoiselle.  It  is  a  crime, 
I  eonfess,  not  to  have  remembered  a 
name  wluch  is  on  all  lips — I  should 
say,  in  all  hearts ;  but  Ihave  a  valid 
excuse.  I  am  just  arrived  from  Ger- 
many. My  ambassador,  who  is  on 
leave  in  Paris,  has  sent  me  here  this 
evening  to  serve  as  a  chaperon  to  his 
amiable  wife,  whom  you  may  see 
there  in  a  corner.*^ 

"•  A  true  tragedy  mask,**  said  Emi- 
lie, after  examining  the  ambassa- 
dieas. 

"  Yet  that  is  her  ball  counte- 
nance," laughingly  replied  the  voung 
man.  "  I  must  dance  with  her,  I 
therefore  wished  for  some  compensa- 
tion.** 

^lademoiselle  de  Fontaine  bowed. 

"  I  was  very  much  surprised^**  con- 
tinued the  tslkative  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  "  to  find  my  brother  here. 
On  arriving  from  Vienna,  I  learned 
that  the  poor  boy  was  iU.  I  hoped 
to  go  and  see  him  before  the  ball,  but 
poutks  do  not  always  leave  us  leisure 
TOL.  zxxnx.  vo,  czciv. 


for  domestic  affections.  The  padrona 
deJla  casa  did  not  allow  me  to  go  up 
to  my  poor  Maximilien.** 

"  1  our  brother  is  not,  like  you,  in 
the  diplomatic  line?**  said  Emilie. 

"  No,**  said  the  secretary,  sighinff, 
"  the  poor  fellow  sacrificed  himself 
for  me.  He  and  my  sister  Clara  re- 
nounced my  father*s  fortune,  in  order 
to  make  an  entail  for  me.  My  father 
dreams  of  the  ^erage,  like  all  who 
vote  for  the  ministry.    He  has  the 

Eromise  of  bein^  nominated,**  added 
e,  in  a  low  voice.  "  After  assem- 
bling some  capital,  my  brother  joined 
a  banking-house;  and  I  know  that 
he  has  just  made  a  speculation  with 
Brazil  which  may  make  him  a  mU' 
Uonnaire.  You  see  me  quite  rejoiced 
at  having  contributed  to  his  success 
by  my  diplomatic  relations.  I  am 
even  awaiting  with  impatience  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Brazilian  legation, 
of  a  nature  to  smoothe  his  brow. 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ?** 

"  Your  brother*s  face  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  of  a  man  occupied 
with  money.*' 

The  young  diplomatist  scrutinised 
with  one  look  tne  apparently  calm 
face  of  his  partner. 

**  How  is  this  ?**  said  he,  smiling. 
"  Do  young  ladies  also  divine 
thoughts  of  K>ve  through  impassive 
brows?*' 

"  Your  brother  is  in  love  ?*'  asked 
she,  with  a  inovement  of  curiosity. 

"  Yes.  My  sister  Clara,  for  whom 
he  has  maternal  care,  wrote  me  word 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  this  sum- 
mer with  a  very  pretty  girl;  but 
since  that  I  have  had  no  news 
of  his  loves.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  poor  fellow  got  up  at  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning  to  get  over 
his  business,  that  he  might  be  at 
four  o'clock  at  his  love's  country- 
house  ?  He  has  ruined  a  beautiful, 
thorough -bred  horse  I  sent  him. 
Forgive  my  chattering,  mademoi- 
selle ;  I  am  just  come  from  Germanv. 
I  have  not  heard  French  correctly 
spoken  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  have 
been  weaned  from  French  faces,  and 
sickened  with  German  ones ;  go  that, 
in  my  patriotic  mania,  I  think  I 
could  talk  to  the  figures  on  a  Parisian 
candlestick.  Besides,  if  I  talk  jith 
an  abandon  not  proper  for  diplo- 
matists, it  is  your  fault,  mademoiselle. 
Did  you  notpoint  out  to  me  my 
brother  ?    When  be  is  in  question,  I 
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am  inexhaustible,  t  shbuld  like  io 
publish  to  the  whole  world  how  good 
and  generous  he  is.  It  was  no  less  a 
Inatter  than  the  hundred  thousand 
francs  a-year  which  the  estate  of 
Longueviiie  brings  in." 

If  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  ob- 
tained these  important  revelations, 
she  owed  them  partly  to  the  address 
w^ith  which  she  xnew  how  ttt  interro- 
gate her  confiding  partner,  as  soon  as 
she  learned  that  Tie  was  the  brother 
of  her  disdained  lover. 

"  Were  you  able  to  see,  without 
some  annoyance,  your  brother  selling 
muslins  and  calicoes?"  asked  Emi- 
lie,  after  the  third  figure  of  the 
quadrille. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  ^ked 
the  diplomatist.  "  Thank  Heaven, 
while  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
words,  I  already  have  learned  the 
art  of  onl V  saying  what  I  wish,  like 
all  the  diplomatic  apprentices  of  ray 
acquaintance ! " 

"  You  have  told  it  me,  I  assure 
you." 

Monsieur  de  Longueviiie  looked 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  with 
an  astonishment  full  of  perspicacity. 
A  suspicion  crossed  his  mind.  He 
successively  interrogated  his  bro- 
ther's and  his  partner's  eyes,  guessed 
every  thing,  clasped  his  hands,  looked 
at  the  ceiling,  laughed,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  but  a  fooi !  You  are  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  bill- 
room.  My  brother  looks  at  you  on 
the  sly ;  he  dances  in  spite  of  fever, 
and  you  feign  not  to  see  him.  Make 
him  happy,"  said  he,  leading  her 
back  to  her  old  uncle ;  "  I  shall  not 
be  jealous,  but  I  shall  always  start  a 
little  in  calling  you  my  sister." 

But  the  lovers  were  each  to  be  in- 
exorable for  themselves.  Towards 
two  o'clock  in  the  mortiing,  supper 
was  served  in  an  immense  gallery, 
where,  in  order  to  give  the  persons 
of  the  same  coterie  liberty  to  meet, 
the  tables  were  arranged  as  they  are 
at  a  restaurateur^ 8.  By  one  of  those 
hazards  which  always  happen  to 
lovers.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
found  herself  placed  at  a  table  near 
the  one  round  which  Sat  the  most 
distinguished  persons.  Maximillen 
was  of  the  group.  Emilie,  who  lent 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  discourse  held 
by  her  neighbours,  heard  one  of 
those  conversations  which  are  so 
easily   established    between    young 


married  women  and  young  men  who 
have  the  graces  and  eTeganee  of 
Maximilien  Longueviiie.  Tneyounjj 
banker's  interlocutor  was  a  Keapob- 
tan  duchess,  tvhose  eyes  darted  light- 
nings, whose  white  skin  had  the  ^oss 
of  satin.  The  terms  of  intimacy 
which  J'oung  Longueviiie  affected  to 
be  on  with  her  wounded  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontaine  all  the  more  be- 
cause she  had  restored  to  her  lover 
twenty  times  more  tenderness  than 
she  had  ever  before  felt  fbr  him. 

"  Yes,  in  my  country,  true  love 
knows  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  sacri- 
fices," said  the  duchess,  affectedly. 

**  You  are  more  passionate  than 
Frenchwomen  are,"  said  Maximilien, 
whose  expressive  glance  met  Emilie's. 
"  They  are  all  vanity." 

*'  Monsieur,"  quickly  replied  the 
young  girl,  "  is  it  not  wrong  thus  to 
calumiuate  your  country  ?  Devotion 
is  of  all  nations." 

"  Do  you  think,  mademoiselle," 
returned  the  Italian,  with  ft  sardonic 
smile,  ^'  thftt  a  Parisian  is  capable  of 
following  her  lover  every  where  P" 

'^  Let  us  understand  orie  tinothet, 
mildanie.  One  may  go  into  a  desert 
and  inhabit  a  tent,  nut  not  go  and  sit 
down  in  a  shop." 

She  ended  her  sentence  ^ith  a 
gesture  of  disdain.  Thus  the  in- 
fluence which  Emilie's  fatal  education 
exercised  over  her  twice  blighted  her 
coihihencing  happiness,  and  destroyed 
her  futui'e  existence.  ITie  apparent 
coldness  of  Maximilien  and  the  ftmilc 
of  a  womdn  drew  from  her  one  of 
those  sarcasms,  the  perfidious  enjoy- 
ments of  which  always  led  her  awar. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Longuerillc 
to  her,  in  a  low  voice,  under  cover  of 
the  noise  made  by  the  women  Hsing 
from  the  table,  "  no  one  i^ill  form  for 
your  happiness  more  ardent  wishes 
than  I  shall ;  permit  me  to  give  you 
this  assurance  on  taking  leave  of  you. 
In  a  few  days  I  shul  set  Out  for 
Italy." 

"  With  a  duchess,  no  doubt  V 

"  Ko,  mademoiselle ;  but  with  An 
illness,  perhaps  mortal." 

"Is  it  not  a  chimera?'*  afeked 
Emilie,  with  an  anxious  glance. 

**  No,"  said  he ;  "  there  are  some 
wounds  which  never  heal." 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  said  the  im- 
perious girl,  smiling. 

"I  shall  go,"  gravely  retumld 
Maximilien. 
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"Ton  will  find  me  married  al 
ToarrBtarn,  I  ivam  jon,*"  said  she, 
ooqnettishlj. 

^'Ihopeso." 

"  ImtKitiiient  inanr*  she  ex- 
diisMo.  ^  Does  he  not  revenge 
lyaselfenieUyF'* 

A  ibrlniKbt  afterwaida,  Mawmilien 
LoDgfleriue  and  bk  wier  Clan  eet 
oat  ftr  tha  wum  and  poelioal  re- 

rs  of  Italy,  leaving  AfadeaMweUe 
rVnlanic   a  prey  to  fiie  inofit 
pMfinat  regnl-    Toe  ycNii^  aecve- 


the  rnptnre  between  the  lovers.  He 
returned  with  usury  the  sarcasms  she 
had  uttered  about  Maximilien,  and 
made  more  than  one  excellency 
img^  by  painting  the  beautiful  ene- 
my of  ceunlers— the  amazon  who 
preached  a  cmade  against  bankers 
—the  yoang  girl  wboae  love  had 
enponted  before  half- a- yard  of 
nraum.  The  Comte  de  Fontaine  was 
obhgied  to  uae  bis  influence  in  obtain- 
ing for  Angnste  Longueville  a  mis- 
noQ  in  'Russia,  to  secure  his  daughter 
fhxn  the  ridicule  which  this  young 
aad  daogenms  persecutor  lavished 
on  her.  The  ministry,  obliged  to 
raise  a  suppl;^^  of  peers  to  support 
the  aristocratic  opimons  which  the 
voice  of  an  illustrious  writer  stag- 
gered in  the  noble  Chamber,  soim 
aimed  Monsieur  Guiraudin  de  Lon- 
goe^ille  a  peer  of  France  and  a 
^iMoant  Monsieur  de  Fontaine  also 
obtained  a  peerage,  a  recompense  due 
to  hb  fidelity  miring  evil  days,  as 
much  as  to  his  name,  which  was 
otisnDg  in  the  hereditary  Chamber. 

At  this  period,  Emilie,  having 
come  of  age,  no  doubt  made  serious 
reflectiMis  on  life ;  for  she  changed 
iicr  tone  and  manners  considerably. 
Instead  of  saying  ill-natured  things 
to  her  uncle,  she  bestowed  on  him 
Uie  most  a^ectionate  care;  she 
brought  him  his  crutch  with  a  per- 
aevemg  tenderness  which  made  peo- 
ple lawi.  She  offered  him  her 
arm,  rode  in  his  carriage,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  walks.  She 
eren  persuaded  him  that  she  was  not 
aanoyed  hv  the  smell  of  his  pipe,  and 
read  alood  his  beloved  Quotidienne  in 
the  midst  of  the  puffs  of  smoke  which 
the  mischievoiis  sailor  purposely  sent 


her.  She  learned  piquet  to  pla}^  with 
her  unde.  Lastly,  this  capricious 
girl  listened  attentivelv  to  the  nar- 
ratives which  her  uncle  periodically 
recommenced  of  the  fight  of  the 
Bdle-Foule,  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Ville-de-FariB»  of  Monsieur  de  Suf« 
{ren*B  first  expedition,  and  of  the 
battle  of  Abouku*.  Although  the 
old  sailor  had  often  said  that  he  knew 
Ilia  htitode  and  longitude  too  well  to 
aOow  himseif  to  be  captured  by  a 
young  sloop,  one  fine  morning  the 
taioMs  of  Paris  learned  that  Made- 
MUMseliede  Fontame  had  married  the 
Comte  de  Kergarouet.*  The  young 
countess  gave  splendid /^«  to  divert 
herself,  but  she,  doubtless,  found  the 
nothinpiess  of  this  vortex.  Luxury 
imper^tly  concealed  the  emptiness 
and  unhappiness  of  her  suffering 
mind.  Notwithstanding  outbreaks 
of  feigned  gaiety,  her  beautiful  face 
mostly  expressed  profound  melan- 
choly. Emilie  appeared  full  of  at- 
tentions and  care  for  her  old  hus- 
band, who  often,  when  going  to  his 
room  at  night  to  the  sound  of  a 
joyous  orchestra,  said  that  he  did  not 
recognise  himself,  and  that  he  never 
expected,  at  seventy-two,  to  embark 
as  pilot  on  board  the  Belle  JEmilie^ 
after  already  spending  twenty  years 
at  the  conjugal  galleys. 

The  countesses  conduct  was  so 
strictly  proper,  that  the  most  keen- 
sighted  criticism  had  no  fault  to  find. 
Observers  thought  that  the  vice- 
sfdmiral  had  reserved  for  himself  the 
right  of  disposing  of  his  fortune  in 
oiSer  to  bind  his  wife  more  firmly. 
This  supposition  was  an  insult  to 
both  uncle  and  niece.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  saved  his 
niece,  as  if  she  were  a  wrecked  per- 
son, and  that  he  had  never  abused 
the  laws  of  hospitality  when  he  had 
saved  an  enemy  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm. 

Two  years  after  her  marriage,  in 
one  of  the  ancient  drawing-rooms  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where 
her  character  was  admired  as  worthy 
of  ancient  times,  Emilie  heard  Mon- 
sieur le  Yicomte  de  Longueville  an- 
nounced; and  in  the  corner  where 
she  was  playing  piquet  with  the 
Bishop  of  Fersepolis,  her  emotion 
was  unnoticed.  The  death  of  his 
father,   and    that   of  his    brother, 


•  In  France  it  illegal  for  a  great-uncle  to  marry  bis  niece. 
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killed  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate  of  St.  Petersburg,  bad  placed 
on  Maximilien*s  head  the  heredi- 
tary plumes  of  the  peerage.  His 
fortune  equalled  his  talents  and  me- 
rit: the  day  before,  his  young  and 
impetuous  eloquence  had  enlightened 
the  assembly.  At  this  moment  he 
appeared  to  the  countess  free  and 
endowed  with  all  she  had  dreamed 
for  her  idol.  All  the  mothers  who 
had  daughters  to  marry  made  ad- 
vances to  a  young  man  gifted  with 
the  virtues  wnich  were  attributed  to 


him  on  admiring  his  appearance ;  but,     it  for  my  little  seminaries.' 


better  than  any  one,  Emilie  knew 
that  he  possessed  that  decision  of 
character  in  which  prudent  women 
see  a  pledge  of  happiness.  She  looked 
at  the  admiral,  who,  accordiiu^  to  his 
familiar  expression,  appeared  likely 
to  keep  a  long  while  on  his  tack,  and 
cursed  the  errors  of  her  childhood. 

Atlhat  moment.  Monsieur  de  Per- . 
sepolis  said  to  her,  with  episcopal 
grace,— 

^  My  fair  lady,  you  have  discarded 
the  king  of  hearts,  I  have  won.    But 
do  not  regret  your  money,  I  reserve 
aylitf         •      •    - 
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*Io  converse  with  historians  is  to 
keep  good  company ;  many  of  them 
were  excellent  men,  and  those  who 
were  not  such  have  taken  care,  how^ 
ever,  to  appear  so  in  their  writings. 
I'his  observation  comes  from  Boling- 
broke,  and  might  have  formed  an 
appropriate  motto  for  his  own  pro- 
ductions :  we  apply  it  to  one  wnom 
it  suits  still  better.  It  is  in  these 
terms  that  Sallust  refers  to  his  past 
actions  and  peculiar  adaptation  for 
the  severe  legislation  of  the  his- 
torian:— 

"  In  early  life  T,  like  most  others,  felt 
myself  strongly  directed  to  affairs  of 
state ;  but  there  I  discorered  many  im- 
pediments.  Instead  of  modesty,  ab- 
.  atinence,  and  virtue,  prevailed  audacity, 
corruption,  and  ararice ;  and  though  my 
mind,  unversed  in  such  practices,  ab- 
horred such  vices,  still  in  the  great  and 
general  profligacy  my  tender  nge  was  se- 
duced and  entangled  by  ambition  ;  and 
however  opposed  to  the  evil  habits  of 
others,  yet  no  less  did  the  same  thirst 
for  distinction  subject  me  to  the  noCo* 
rietv  and  obloquy  that  harassed  the 
rest." 

AVc  find  a  similar  vein  of  apolo- 
getic egotism  in  the  Jugurthan  war : 

"  There  are  some,  I  believe,  who,  be« 
Ciiuse  1  have  determined  to  pass  my  life 
at  a  distance  from  public  adairs,  have 
applied  to  my  important  and  uieful  la- 
bours the  character  of  indolence;  parti- 
cularly those  who  consider  it  the  height 
of  industry  to  court  the  people,  and  to 
aeek  popularity  by  their  convivial  enter- 
lainments  ;  but  if  these  men  reflect  on  the 
time  when  I  was  in  power,  and  on  the 


characters  of  thOM  who  failed  to  Obtain 
oflfice,  and  then  consider  the  description 
of  persons  who  afterwards  crept  into  lb* 
senate,  they  will  allow  that  I  hare 
changed  my  sentiments  more  from  pro- 
priety than  indolence ;  and  that  greater 
advantages  will  result  to  the  state  from 
my  leisure,  than  from  theacdve  exertions 
of  others." 

When  we  turn  to  history  for  il- 
]u4strations  of  these  singular  specimois 
of  adulative  autobicjmphy,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  reflection  of  a  very 
different  character.  Where  we  looked 
for  Chatham,  we  find  Walpole ;  and 
Scipio  vanishes  in  one  of  N apoleon^s 
Marshals.  This  statesman,  whose 
tender  conscience  shrank  from  the 
chicaneiy  and  fraud  of  politics,  was 
expelled  the  senate  for  personal  de- 
pravity ;  and  this  eloquent  advocate 
of  purity  and  justice  was  known  to 
have  adorned  his  palace  with  the 
plunder  of  his  ffrindin^  ^vemment 
m  Numidia.  The  expiusion  has  b^n 
questioned,  or,  rather,  the  cause  of  it ; 
but  the  atrocities  of  the  African 
officer  are  confessed.  In  the  evi- 
dence of  twenty  centuries  probability 
and  character  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  praise 
A-irtue;  but  we  have  not  travelled 
far  back  into  the  human  annals, 
>vithout  learning  the  necessity  of 
keeping  our  critical  eyes  undazzled 
by  the  rich  transparendea,  which 
genius  is  able  to  paint  and  illuminate. 
Sallust  places  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  narrative.  It  was  an  artistic  de- 
ception to  draw  our  attention  to  the 
dignified  figure  of  the  historian,  thus 
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shedding  a  light  over  the  darker 
fotnres  of  conspiracy  and  crime. 
We  are  to  regard  in  this  ornamental 
view  the  writer's  eloqnent  complaints 
of  the  luxury  introduced  into  the 
army  by  SjUa,  and  those  burning 
and  patriotic  sighs  of  r^ret,  which 
appear  to  come  m>m  his  heart,  for  the 
stem  d^nity  and  self-denying  so- 
briety of  ancestral  heroes.  And  yet 
the  ear  cannot  but  be  startled  by 
such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

"  Here  the  Romaa  warrior  first  learned 
to  lore  and  drink  ;  to  indulge  a  tasie  fur 
•Utoes,  paintii^^,  and  sculptured  vases ; 
to  steal  them  publicly  or  privately;  to 
rob  the  temples,  and  to  pollute  all  things, 
aacred  or  profane.  When  these  sol- 
diera,  therefore,  gained  a  victory  they 
left  nothing  to  the  vanquished." 

^iachiaTelli  himself  might  have 
been  taught  by  Sallust, — thus  de- 
nouncing rapine  and  wrong  in  the 
Tcry  home,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
beautified  with  the  plundered  trea- 
sures of  Africa.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, consolatory  to  know  that  the 
lessons  of  history  are  not  deprived  of 
their  cneigy  by  the  baseness  of  the 
teacher.  iPliny  mentions  an  author 
who,  after  redting  a  portion  of  a  his- 
torical narrative,  was  implored  by 
the  friends  of  a  person  mentioned  in 
it  not  to  recite  the  rest,  so  much  were 
they  ashamed  to  hear  those  actions 
repeated,  which  they  did  not  blush  to 
commit.  The  eye  of  conscience  in- 
voluntarily withdraws  in  terror  and 
diqgust  from  the  deformity  of  vice, 
thus  thrown  forward  in  the  clear 

n*  I  of  history  and  truth.  It  is  dif- 
t  to  reconcile  Johnson*s  dislike 
of  history  with  his  own  sense  of  its 
mand  vuue;  yet  we  are  told  that 
he  would  insult  a  person  who  intro- 
dueed  the  Punic  war ;  and  he  con- 
fessed to  Mr.  Thrale,  that  when 
the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  men- 
tkmed  at  the  dub,  he  *^  withdrew 
hia  attention,  and  thought  of  Tom 
Thumb." 

Of  the  life  or  the  history  of  Sal- 
lost,  nothing  but  the  broad  outline  is 
praerved;  and  even  that  is  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  minuter  fea- 
tures. The  composition  of  his  works 
has  been  assigned  to  various  periods. 
The  shade  of  his  luxurious  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  was  probably  the 


scene  of  his  historic  meditations. 
Never  had  scholar  or  voluptuary  a 
more  delicious  abode.  Here  was  col- 
lected together  all  that  could  charm 
the  eye  or  enchant  the  senses,  from  the 
most  remote  countries  over  which  the 
wing  of  the  Roman  ea^le  had  cast  ita 
shadow.  Poetry,  paintmg,  and  sculp- 
ture, exhausted  their  horns  of  intellec- 
tual plenty.  When  the  sumptuous 
palace  passed  into  the  hands  of  royal 
mhabitants,  the  wand  of  laxury  and 
taste  seems  to  have  worked  the  won- 
ders of  a  still  higher  magic.  The 
situation  was  the  most  denghtful  in 
Rome.  The  spot  where  the  house 
stood  is  now  marked  by  the  church 
of  St.  Susaima,  separated  by  a  street 
from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  Falarian  gate.* 
During  more  than  three  centuries 
the  puace  of  Sallust  gradually  ex- 
panded beneath  the  affluence  of  its 
unnerial  possessors.  But  its  end  was 
at  length  to  approach.  Upon  an  au- 
tumnal night,  August  24,  a.d.  410, 
the  Falarian  gate  was  silently  opened, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  Roman  me- 
tropolis was  startled  by  the  tre- 
mendous sound  of  the  Gothic  trum- 
pet. One  can  scarcely  repress  a 
feeling  of  regret,  that  the  eye  of  the 
historian  could  not  have  been  once 
more  opened  to  behold  the  solemn 
spectacle  that  swept  before  his  lighted 
window  in  that  awful  h  our.  The  stem 
Alaric  had  commanded  his  barbarian 
legions  to  abstain  from  injury  or  in- 
sult to  the  churches  and  their  trea- 
sures. The  consecrated  plate  and  or- 
naments were  carried  to  St.  Peter's. 
Art  might  have  felt  its  pencil 
kindled  b^r  the  astonishing  pro- 
cession, which  then  wound,  m  slow 
magnificence,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Quirinal  hill  to  the  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  Vatican.  Bands  of  the 
fierce  and  blue-eyed  Goths  marched 
in  battle  array  through  the  principd 
streets,  protecting  wiui  their  glitter- 
ing arms  the  long  train  of  terrified 
citizens,  who  bore  aloft  on  their 
heads  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver.  As  the  neighbouring  houses 
poured  out  their  little  companies  of 
age  and  youth  to  mingle  with  the 
gathering  stream,  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  soft- 
ened into  an  indescribable  sweetness 
by  the  strains  of  religious  psalmody 
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that  melted  into  the  dangor  and 
tumult,  Hitherto  the  flash  of  ar- 
mour  had  shed  a  £eeble  glare  upon 
this  melancholy  expedition;  but  a 
brighter  illumination  soon  brojce 
over  the  path.  The  Goths  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  partly  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  facilitatmg  their  own  advance, 
and  partlpr  to  bewilder  the  awe- 
stfitken  mhabitants;  the  flames 
quickly  ^read  ,*  the  home  of  genius 
and  of  empire  he^  to  Ua^Ee ;  and, 
in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Sallust  remained,  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monument 
of  the  Gothic  conflagration. 

It  was,  we  think,  within  this  de- 
lightful seclusion  that  Sallust  in  vdced 
the  muse  of  histoxy.  With  eager 
ambition,  great  experience,  uninter? 
rupted  leisure,  and  all  the  aids  that 
power  and  opulence  eould  supply,  he 
looked  imind  him  for  a  subject  wor- 
thy of  his  pencil  and  his  fame.  We 
can  believe  that  numerous  scenes 
passed  before  liis  flashing  eye  in  that 
magnificent  edifice,  where,  in  a  later 
day,  the  voice  of  Augustus  cheered 
the  immortal  labours  of  Livy,  and 
Vewasian  mused  over  the  destinies 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural  that, 
in  all  the  brilliant  array  of  historic 
personages,  his  eye  should  linger 
with  particular  satisfaction  upon  that 
group,  in  which  the  figure  of  Catiline 
towered  with  so  disastrous  a  pre- 
eminence. Himself  in  the  full  glow 
of  youth — ^he  was  twenty-two  years 
old-^wheu  the  insurrecti<Hi  broke 
out,  he  had  seen  the  actors,  and  wit* 
nesaed  the  storm  and  terriMr  in  whidi 
their  tragedy  had  been  commenced 
and  ended.  But  it  was  not  onl^  that 
the  subiect  allured  his  fancy  with  its 
blandishments  of  the  picturesque,  and 
its  lights  of  the  rhetorical ;  it  had 
charms  for  other  passions:  by  re- 
cording that  oonspiraey  he  might  add 
a  fresh  lustre  to  the  portraits  of  lus 
friends,  and  cast  a  deeper  shade  upon 
the  features  of  his  opponents.  He 
miglit  combine  the  pamphkt  with 
the  picture,— -Che  pan^ync  of  Ciesar 
with  the  rivalry  of  Cicero.  This  cir- 
etmistance  has  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  commentators.  Cicero  painted 
Catiline  to  the  senate,  Sallust  deter- 
mined to  paint  him  to  the  world; 
one  found  a  frame  in  oratory,  and 
the  other  in  history ;  both  have  with- 
stood the  work  of  time;  both  toe 
bright,  both  are  immortal.  Cicero  had 


devoted  all  his  eanvass  to  the  i^ief 
C(mspirator ;  8alluBt  imitated  faim, 
not  forgetting,  however,  to  dcetdi  two 
or  three  figures  in  the  background. 
The  style  o£  each  differed :  it  was 
Sebastian  painting  against  BafiTaelle. 
In  truth,  the  colours  of  the  Yeae- 
tian,  dark  and  repulsive,  yet  poetical 
and  sublime,  recall  the  harsh  and 
sombse,  thou^  vivid  and  startling 
lineaments  of  Catiline,  under  the  pen 
of  Sallust,  as  the  deameas  and  so- 
lemnity of  Baffaelle  are  revived  in 
the  lucid  brilliancy  of  Cicero's  In- 
surgjent.  Upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  portraits,  Dr.  Croly 
has  some  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
his  tragedy :— r 

"The  cfaancter  drawn  by  Sallast 
stands  no  comparison,  in  point  of  verin- 
militude,  w>th  the  expressive  description 
of  Cicero ;  it  is  altogether  ambitious  and 
theatrical.  He  had  palpably  adopted  th« 
subject  for  display,  at  a  period  when  be 
might  he  anxiom  in  his  obaeuritjr  ie 
share  ihe  hooQurs  of  the  brilliant  age  of 
Eoman  authorship ;  and  when,  from  the 
death  of  all  thf  agents,  and  the  total 
change  of  government,  he  might  invest 
history  witn  somethiue  of  the  strange^ 
ness  and  splendour  of  romance.  The 
Catiline  of  Cicero  is  a  daring  man,  of 
eminent  capacity,  who  for  a  while  pre- 
sents a  doubtful  aspect  of  good  and  evil ; 
but  at  length,  tempted  or  driven,  rashes 
into  treason.  The  Catilioe  of  Salluat 
starts  up  at  once  into  a  vast  entbodiAd 
iniquity.  The  casusj  nge  and  miaary  of 
his  fiual  struggles  (ue  assumed  as  bis 
habitual  gesture ;  and  CicerQ*a  livio^t 
human  portraiture  of  a  ravaged  I^iud  is 
lost  in  the  orercharged,  but  gorgeous  co. 
iQurin^  that  makes  the  conspirator  the 
gigantic  central  figure  of  the  fsncy  picture 
of  revolution.'' 

This  is  very  clever  attd  sti^deg, 
bat  wroog.  The  suddm  birth  of 
ini^ity  exists  only  in  the  imagination 
of  ^e  critic.  Sallust  had  alnady 
traced,  in  a  few  rapid  but  signiftoant 
lines,  the  early  ^position  and  pas- 
sk>ns  of  Catiline,  and  that  w<mdemtl 
combination  of  coura^  and  lie^tse, 
of  luxury  and  enteiTNnsa,  of  pletmire 
and  endurance,  which  so  peculiarly 
distin^ished  his  character.  Wi1» 
ambition  that  dared  a  kingdoin,  and 
dissimulation  that  stooped  to  a  shiTe. 
Cieero  speaks  more  vehemently  of 
his  great  eajpmty,  and  of  the  tongue 
that  would  Beconunoid  whatever  the 
hand  eould  execute.  But  Sallust  is 
not  silent ;  and  if  he  does  not  praise 
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bis  eloquenee  «>  veil,  he  ezemplifi^9 
U  belter.  His  raanbood  is  tte  ex- 
Moded  corruptioii  of  his  youth .  The 
firs  of  vioe  nod  scorched  a  blacker 
seam  into  his  forehead.  But  the 
l^wth  is  perfectly  natun^ ;  there  is 
m  it  nothing  instantaneous,  nothing 
that  might  not  be  expected.  When 
Sallost  brings  him  before  us,  he  is 
beginning  to  reap  according  to  what 
he  had  sown.  He  is  not  only  ripe 
for  treason,  but  already  a  traitqr. 
He  ha4  rushed  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  the  thunder  of  Cicero  in 
his  ears,  and  tne  ^verted  face  of  the 
Senate  in  his  eye.  The  description 
of  Sallust  is  historically  tf  ue,  noAV- 
erar  m£lo4ramatic  it  may  appear: 
^  Turn  ille  furibundus,  *  Quoulopi 
^uidem  circiimventus/  inqi^il;,  ^ab 
inimicis  prseceiM  agor.  incendium 
menm  fuina  extin^am*  Dein  se  ex 
curia  dWum  proripuit ;"— "  Since," 
he  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  surrpunded  and 
driven  headlong  by  my  eocmics,  I 
will  extinguish  the  fire  th^t  threatens 
me  in  universal  ruin."  By  this  fierce 
impulse  he  is  hurled  forward  upon 
the  stage  of  history.  It  is  Catiline 
the  conspirator,  and  him  alone,  whom 
Sallust  portrays,  ^or  has  the  second 
remark  of  Crcuy  any  surer  foundation . 
*'*'  The  casual  rage  and  misery  of  his 
final  struggles''  are  certainly  described 
as  his  habitual  gesture,  and  rightly 
ao,  because  it  was  of  these  final  strug- 

fles  aJone  that  the  historian  wrote. 
i  was  in  the  tumultuous  tragedy  of 
Treason  alone  that  tlie  Traitor  was 
to  be  exhibited.  But  the  restless 
ferocity  of  his  manner  is  accounted 
lor  upon  a  more  awful  principle.  A 
Boman  lady  had  refused  to  iparry 
him  from  fear  of  his  son;  he  caus^ 
hiin  to  be  assassins^,  that  tliis  ob- 
stacle might  be  removed.  Thus 
Murder  glared  upon  Sedition;  and 
tbe  iron  of  Conscience  began  to  ^oad 
hiox  into  irenz^.  This  is  the  Catiline 
of  SflUust^hjs  face  colourless,  his 
eyes  ghastly,  his  step  hurrii:d— as  he 
rushes  oo  to  the  stage  of  history ;  buf- 
lei^,  and  bleeding.aDd  blasted  b^  the 
iame  «Qd  storpi  of  terror  and  crime. 
We  said  that  Sallust  introduced 


soipe  sketches  in^o  the  bac]cgro|}nd 
of  his  pictufe.  Sucij,  however,"  is 
the  construction  and  colouring  of  the 
centn^  figure,  that  it  appears  to  dif- 
fuse light,  as  well  as  gloom,  over  the 
whole;  and  in  this  peculiarity  }ie 
anticipated  the  achievements  of  Italian 
art.  l|is  minor  characters  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  eleg^apc^,  while  the 
colouring  is  subdued  intp  a  mild  and 
pleasing  chastity,  that  harmonises 
with  the  brilliancy  and  fi^lq.ess  of  the 
principal  figure.  "  Does  he  give 
yoi^  a  character  ?"  said  Lamb*  speak- 
ing of  the  descriptions  in  Erasmuses 
letters.  "  The  person  described  is 
your  intimate  acquaintance ;  the 
likeness  is  palpable ;  you  shake  bands 
with  him.*  We  cannot  say  this  of 
Sallust ;  but  his  gradations  a^d 
shades  of  disposition  arc  most  ad- 
mirably preserved.  ^Vc  may  fefer  to 
the  parallel  between  Caesar  and  Cato. 

"  In  descent,  age,  nnd  eloquence,  they 
were  almQst  on  an  equality  ;  they  pos- 
sessed the  same  greatness  of  mind  and 
the  same  renown,  but  by  different  means. 
Cscsar  became  illustrious  by  acts  of  kind* 
ness  and  niuniticence  :  Cato  by  the  strict 
integrity  of  his  life.  The  former  ob- 
tttined  renown  by  clemency  and  compas- 
sion ;  the  laUcr  deiived  dignity  from  bis 
severity.  Caesar  acquired  glory  by  giv- 
ing, relieving,  and  forgiving;  Cato  by 
bestowing  nothing.  In  tlie  one  the 
wretched  found  a  refuge  ;  in  the  other 
the  guilty  encountered  destruction.  The 
easy  disposition  of  the  former,  the  un- 
bending firmness  of  the  latter,  were  ob- 
jects of  admiration.  Lastly,  Cajsar  had 
devoted  himself  to  labour  and  watch- 
fulness ;  intent  on  tlie  interests  of  his 
friends,  he  was  careless  of  bis  own  ;  be 
refused  to  grant  nothing  which  was  wor- 
thy of  acceptance ;  his  wishes  were  for 
extensive  power,  an  army,  a  fresh  war, 
in  which  his  talents  might  be  distin- 
guished. Calo's  only  study  was  mode- 
ration, honour,  and  especially  a  rigorous 
severity.  He  did  not  contend  in  riches 
with  the  rich,  nor  in  faction  with  the  fac- 
tious ;  but  in  bravery  with  the  brave,  in 
modesty  with  the  modest,  and  in  purity 
with  the  innocent.  He  was  more  anxious 
to  appear  than  to  be  good  -,  thus  the  less 
he  courted  fame,  the  more  she  pursued 
him."* 


*  Peacock,  p.  79.  In  transferring  these  exquisite  portraits  to  a  wider  canvass, 
it  wi|!  not  be  expected  that  every  touch  of  the  original  {pencil  should  be  preserved.  We 
do  net  think  thfit  the  force  of  nihil  largiundo  is  seen  in  thf  "  bestowing  nothing"  of 
Mr.  Peacock's  version;    and  tbe  energetic  brilliancy  of  ubi  virtat  eniteicere  jwsut 

nera  v*rv  faintlv  indaed  in  tha  phrase  "  iu  Khich  his  tateuts  might  be  dislin' 


gUvmera  v*ry  faintly  indaed  in  tha  phra 

tuUhtd,'*    But  his  v^rsipu,  on  tUe  wl^ole,  is  very  good. 
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And  in  readme  this  exquiate  pa- 
rallel between  Cato  and  Cflesar,  we 
naturally  inquire  why  Cicero  is  not 
added  to  the  number.  But  Boling- 
brokers  caution*  with  regard  to 
pamphlets  on  English  history,  ap- 
plies, with  at  least  equal  force,  to  this 
cleverest  of  all  contributions  to  the 
prejudice  of  Latin  parties.  He  said 
that  they  should  be  read  with  suspi- 
cion, as  deserving  to  be  suspected; 
he  advised  the  student  to  ques- 
tion the  epithets,  and  submit  the 
judgments  again  to  the  scale; 
to  pass  over  the  declamation,  and 
melt  down  the  rhetoric  into  &ct. 
With  such  precautions,  he  thought 
that  even  Bumet*s  hbtory  might  be 
of  use.  This  is  the  bitterness  of  a 
partisan  abusing  party.  The  re- 
mark is  to  be  remembered  in  reading 
Sallust  He  admired  Csesar,  and 
envied  or  disliked  Cicero.  Accord- 
ingly, in  that  picture  of  the  Catiline 
conspiracy,  where  vou  look  for  him 
in  the  front,  you  nave  only  a  slight 
miniature,  or  rather  outline,  in  the 
comer.  He  is  introduced— it  would 
be  difficult  to  write  of  the  American 
War  without  mentioning  Chatham — 
in  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which 
records  tne  appearance  of  Catiline  in 
the  senate-house.  "  On  this,  Marcus 
Tullius,  the  consul,  either  alarmed  at 
hb  presence,  or  roused  by  anger,  de- 
livered that  splendid  oration  so  ser- 
viceable to  the  state,  which  he  after- 
wards published.*'  That  is  all.  We 
have  Cfsesar  and  Cato  at  full  length, 
but  not  Cicero.  Why  was  this  ?  To 
contrast  him  with  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  literary  senius,  would  be 
an  idle  task.  He  makes  all  their  fires 
pale  with  the  glory  of  his  name.  But 
m  the  attributes  of  the  highest  phi- 
losophy— ^in  whatever  distinguishes, 
elevates,  or  illuminates  the  nature  of 
man, — ^he  occupied  a  still  higher  rank. 
There  he  was  unapproachable.  Sal- 
lust  has  enabled  us  to  make  this 
comparison.  He  introduces  his 
reader  into  the  senate-house,  while 
the  debate  is  proceeding  upon  the 
punishment  of  the  conspirators. 
Should  it  be  death,  confiscation,  im- 
prisonment, or  banishment?     Hear 

"  With  regard  to  Uie  panisbmeot,  we 
may  state  the  plain  fact  that  in  sorrow 


aod  misery  death  heoomes  the  aUerieCor 
of  sufTeriog,  and  not  a  tonnent, —  the 
dissolver  of  aU  baman  woei ;  and  that 
bejoud  the  grave  exists  neither  care  nor 
joy. 

A  sentiment  which  Cato  ap- 
plauds : — 

"C.  Ciesar  has  jaat  now.  in  thia.as- 
aembly,  discuased  well  and  accurately 
the  subject  of  life  and  death,  regarding 
aa  fictions,  I  conceive,  the  accounta  usu- 
ally given  of  the  infernal  world— that  the 
wicked,  passing  by  different  patha  from 
the  good,  inhabit  regions  squalid,  loath* 
some,  and  full  of  terror." 

Read  these  passa^  and  remem- 
ber that  there  sat  in  that  coundl- 
chamber  one  who  had  made  his  page 
luminous  with  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, and  the  destruction  of 
whose  writings  was  afterwards 
thought  necessary  to  complete  that 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Cicero  has  recorded  his  own  opinion 
of  every  historian^s  obli^tion  to  eive 
the  characters  of  the  leading  men,  their 
passions,  their  influence,  and  tiieir 
conduct.  If  Sallust  married  the  di- 
vorced Terentia,  the  neglect  of  her 
outraged  husband  will  not  surprise 
us ;  and  if  the  orator*s  censure  of  a 
dark  style  be  justly  interpreted  to  be 
aimed  at  Sallust,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
concluding  that  Cicero  looked  upon 
him  with  no  feeling  either  of  per- 
sonal or  literary  regutl. 

One  remark  maj^  be  added.  Bru- 
tus wrote  a  memoir  of  Cato,  and,  in 
recording  the  debates  on  the  plot  of 
Catiline,  he  assigned  to  Cato  the  pro- 
minent place  to  the  exclusion  of 
Cicero.  Middleton  suggests  that  Sal- 
lust shaped  his  narrative  from  this 
biography,  choosing  to  copy  the  error 
of  Brutus  rather  than  to  render  jus- 
tioe  to  Cicero. 

Sail  ust  is  not  only  happy  in  the  com- 
position of  his  characters,  but,  also,  in 
their  emplovment.  He  excels  in  what 
may  be  called  the  dramatic  action  of 
his  narrative.  The  speeches  of  his 
chief  actors  are  admirably  introduced 
and  arranged.  Ben  Jonson  has  no- 
ticed this  excellence : — 

"  It  is  no  wonder  men's  eminence  ap« 
pears  but  in  their  own  way.  Virgil's 
felicity  left  him  in  prose,  as  Tully'a  for- 
sook him  in  verse.    Sallust'a  orationa  are 
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nad  ia  die  hoiurar  of  story ;  yet  the  moat 
doquent  Plato's  speech »  which  he  made 
for  Socntes,  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pa- 
tron nor  the  penran  defended." 

Alison  flaw  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  this  historical  feature  when, 
in  describing  the  French  ReTolntion, 
be  laid  down  two  ri^d  rales:  1.  To 
f^ve  on  every  occasion  the  authori- 
ties for  his  statement;  and  2.  To 
giye  the    arguments   about   public 


Spteek  pf  Catiline, 

SALLUST. 

"Etenim  quis  mortalium, 
cai  ririle  in^niam,  lolerare 
potest,  ilHa  divitiss  superare, 
qnas  profondant  in  extmeodo 
■lari  et  montibua  co»qoaodi8 ; 
nobis  rem  familiarem  ctism 
ad  neeeasaria  deeasel  Illos 
binas,  aut  amplius,  domoa 
cootinoare ;  nobu  larem  fami. 
liarem  nosqnsm  oUum  esse  1 
Com  tabuias,  signs,  torea- 
msta  emunt;  nova  diruunt, 
alia  aedificsnt,  postremo  om- 
niboa  modis  peconism  tra- 
boot,  Texsot;  tamea  somma 
Inbidine  divitias  viooere  ne- 
qoeunt.  At  nobis  domi  in* 
opia,  foris  es  slienum  ;  mala 
res,  spes  multo  ssperior  -,  de- 
aique,  quid  leliqui  habemus, 
prvter  miseram  auimam  1 
Qoin  igitor  expergisdmioi  1 
En  ilk,  ilia  qnam  sepe  op- 
tastis,  Ubertaa,  prieterea  di. 
viti«,  deeus,  gloris,  in  ocolis 
sita  soot !  fortune  omnia  Tic- 
toribos  pnemia  posuit.  Res, 
tamos,  periools,  egestas, 
belh  spolta  magnifica  msgis, 
qoMB  oratio,  horteotor.  Vel 
impentore,  Tel  milite  me  uti. 
miai;  neque  animos,  neque 
corpos  a  robia  aberit.  Hiec 
ipsa,  ot  spero,  vobiscam  con- 
Mii  agam;  nisi  forte  animos 
fallit;  et  tos  sorrire,  qnam 
iapenra^  paimti  ostia." 


measures  in  the  words  of  those  who 
brought  them  forward.  Sallust  did 
this,  and  Thucydides  did  not.  The 
s{>eech  of  Pericles,  for  instance 
(li.  60),  is  the  composition  of  the 
historian.  We  shall  give  a  specimen 
of  Sallust,  with  a  free  translation  by 
one  of  the  most  nervous  of  English 
writers — Ben  Jonson.  It  is  part  of 
the  address  of  Catiline  to  his  various 
band  of  desperadoes : — 


HINDERED  BY  DEN  JONSOX. 

"  It  doth  Strike  my  soul. 
And  who  can  'scape  the  stroke  that  hath  a  soul. 
Or  but  the  smallest  air  of  man  within  him  1 
To  see  them  swell  with  treasure,  which  they  pour 
Out  in  their  riots,  eating,  drinking,  building, — 
Ay,  io  the  sea !  planing  of  hills  with  valleys. 
And  raising  TsUeys  above  hills;  whilst  we 
Hate  not  to  give  our  bodies  necessaries. 
They  bsTO  Uieir  change  of  houses,  manors,  lord- 

ships ; 
We  scarce  a  fire,  or  a  poor  honaehqld  Lar. 
I'hey  buy  rare  Attic  statues,  T^rian  hangiogs, 
Ephesian  pictures,  and  Corinthian  plate, 
A  Italic  garments,  and  some  new-found  gems 
Since  Pompey  went  for  Asia,  which  they  purchase 
At  price  of  provinces !    The  river  Phasts 
Cannot  afford  them  fowl,  nor  Lucrine  lake 
Oysters  enow  ;  Circei,  too,  is  seoreh'd 
To  please  the  witty  gluttony  of  a  meal. 
Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect. 
And  set  up  new  ;  then,  if  tbe  echo  like  not 
In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those,  bnild 

newer, 
Alter  them,  too,  and  by  all  frantic  ways. 
Vex  their  wild  wealth  as  they  molest  the  people. 
From  whom  they  force  it  I     Yet  they  cannot  tame 
Or  orercome  their  riches  ;  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-ponds,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  end  then  there  forcing  them  out  again 
With   mountainous  heaps,  for  which    the 

hath  lost 
Most  of  her  ribs  as  entrails,  being  now 
Wounded  no  less  for  marble  than  for  gold! 
We,  all   this  while,  like   calm,   benumb'd 

tatura. 
Sit  till  our  seats  do  crack,  and  do  not  hear 
The  thuud'ring  ruins  -,  whilst  at  home  our  wants. 
Abroad  our  debts,  do  urge  ns ;  our  states  daily 
Bending  to  bad,  our  hopes  to  worse, — end  what 
Is  left  but  10   be  crusb'dt     Wake,  wake,  brsTo 

friends ! 
And  meet  the  liberty  you  oft  have  wished  for. 
Behold  !  renown,  riches,  and  glory  court  you ! 
Fortune  holds  these  to  you  as  rewards. 
Methinks,  though  I  were  dumb,  the  affair  itself. 
The  opportunity,  your  needs  and  dangers. 
With  the  brave  spoil  the  war  briogs,  should  in- 
vite you. 
Use  me  your  general,  or  soldier ;  neither 
My  mind  nor  body  shall  be  wanting  to  yoo. 
And,  being  consul,  I  not  doubt  to  effect 
All  that  yon  wiah,  if  trust  not  flatter  me. 
And  yon'd  not  rather  still  be  slares  than  free  !'^ 
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U04  to  tl^e  lines  of  Joqbod,  **  concludes 
th9  fine  speech  of  Catiline  as  given  by 
Sallust*  We  have  many  good  versions 
of  it,  bat  not  one  tbat  comes  near  the 
bold  and  animated  translation  of  oar  au. 
thor,  who  yet  U  accused  by  those  who 
'  make  their  ignorance  their  wantonness/ 
of  creeping  strvilely  after  his  original." 

The  ardour  of  Jodsoq^s  editor  car** 
ried  him  a  little  Um)  fi^r  into  panegy- 
ric. In  all  the  higher  qutuities  of 
scholarship,  the  English  harangue 
deserves  tne  warmest  praise ;  the  ori- 
ginal is  translated,  not  eonstrued; 
every  corner  of  the  passage  is  accu- 
rately investigated,  and  the  mind  of 
the  author  is  transferred.  But  Jon- 
son  can  only  be  said  to  have  included 
a  translation  in  his  amplification.  A 
I>ortrait  by  Titian,  enlarged  to  four 
times  the  i^ze,  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  copy;  the  features  and  the  cos- 
tume might  be  preaorved,  but  9omc 
accessories  of  drapery  would  be  in- 
troduced to  relieve  the  extension  of 
the  design.  This  Jonson  has  done 
in  the  speech  of  Catiline,  as  the  reader 
will  immediately  perceive  from  a 
literal  version  of  the  original  Latin, 
as  subjoined  in  a  note.*  We  will 
add,  that  Jonson  does  not  shine  in 
his  Ciceronian  addresses ;  and  it  was 
certainly  imprudent  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  illustrious  orator,  in 


SEMPRONIA. 

Painitd  by  Saltutt, 

**  Sed  in  \!^9  erat  Semprouiu,  qua: 
Siulta  sape  vi^ilis  audaciae  facinora  com- 
miserat.  Hsbc  mulier  genere  atque  for. 
ma,  prasteron  viro,  liberis,  satis  for- 
tunata ;  Uteris  Grscis  atque  Latinis 
dpcta;  psallerCi  saltare  elegantius,  quaiu 
Decease  est  probe  :  multa  alia,  quag  in- 


the  field  of  Mars,  the  very  w ofda 
which  Sallust  ascribes  to  Marius 
upon  a  similar  occasion. 

It  was  not  alone  upon  military  c»r 
civjl  portraits  that  Sallust  employed 
his  pencil.  He  has  relieved  his  his- 
torical group  ^yith  one  remarkable 
feminine  portrait,  that  of  Sempronia, 
who  seems  to  have  peered  in  her  pwn 
person  a  strange  combination  of  ele- 
gance and  license,  of  Aspasia  and 
Messalina.  We  shall  quote  the  cha- 
racter of  her  by  Sallust,  together  with 
the  lively  scene  from  JonsPn*s  tragedy, 
in  which  the  various  and  ^fscofdant 
traits  are  so  well  embodied.  It  was 
to  this  little  conversation  that  Pryden 
particularly  idluded,  when  obseping, 
m  his  charactenatia  way,  that  m  Che 
poet's  Catiline  you  may  **  see  die 
parliament  of  women ;  the  little  envies 
of  them  to  one  another,  and  all  that 
passes  between  Curius  and  Fulvia; 
scenes  admirable  in  the}^  kind,  but 
of  an  ill  mingle  with  the  rest.**  This 
objection  bnngs  down  upon  Drydea 
the  weighty  truncheon  of  Giiford; 
and  witli  some  reason.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  this  lighter 
interlude  should  not  harmonise  wiUi 
the  graver  tone  of  the  drama ;  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  p^ 
has  somewhat  defacol  the  dignity  of 
the  historian.  JIc  has  given  us  a 
Lely  instead  of  a  Vandyk : — 


THE  SAME. 

Afier  iht  Original,  6y  Bin  jQman, 

"  Gall.  I  did  dream 

Of  Lady  Sempronia. 

"  Ful.  Oh,  the  wonder's  out 
1  hat  did  infest  thee  \     Well,  and  bow  ! 

"  Gall.               Methougbi 
Siie  did  discourse  the  best 

"  Ful.  That  ever  thou  heard'st? 


*  "  For  who,  possessed  of  manly  feelings,  can  endure  tbat  those  men  should  laTifdi 
their  auperfluoua  weal.th  in  building  up  the  ocean  and  in  levelling  mountains,  while 
wears  not  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  that  they  should  add  house  to 
Jbouse,  and  we  have  no  hearth  to  call  our  own  1  And,  although  they  purchase  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  works  of  art,  destroy  new  buildings  and  erect  otners,->in  short, 
squander  and  a]bu<e  their  wealth  in  every  ))ossible  way,  they  still  find  it,  after  gniti. 
fying  ^Yi^rj  caprice,  unconsumed.  As  to  ourselves,  want  is  our  portion  at  borne,  debt 
abroad  ;  our  cjircumstances  are  bad,  our  prospects  still  more  desperate.  In  a  word, 
what  )iave  we  remaining  but  a  miserable  existence  1  Why  not,  then,  arouse  your- 
selves'!  Behold  libertv — that  very  liberty  so  oft  the  object  of  your  wishes  —  is  at 
han4^  riches  ^^m,  mi  honour  and  glory  are  before  your  eyes;  all  these  rewards 
fortune  offers  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  affair  itself,  the  time,  our  dangers,  our  wants, 
and  the  splendid  spoils  of  war,  stimulate  you  more  than  my  harangue.  Command  my 
exertions  either  as  yovr  general  or  your  comrade ;  my  mind  and  person  never  shall 
be  absent  frpm  you.  I  trust,  however^  that  as  consul  T  shall  join  you  in  this  enter- 
prise; unless,  perchance^  ;ny  mind  deceive  me,  and  you  prefer  slavery  to  empire/' — 
PiAeop|[,  p.  i9. 
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i  laxQM.  Std  ai  euion  ssm- 
pc^  omnia,  qam  decuB  atqua  pudicitia 
Knt ;  pccimia  an  fiuna  inious  parcaret, 
hand  facile  diacenieres.  Sed  «a  sepe 
aatabae  fidam  prodi^arat,  eraditam  ab. 
jimrfimt,  eadia  aoaacia  fiiarat,  lozoria 
atque  iaopia  pnecapa  ablar^t.  Verum 
ingaMim  ey«B  baud  abauidam ;  potae 
renaa  facere,  jocum  movera ;  aermone 
«ti,  *d  laodaato,  yt\  moUi,  vel  procaei. 
Proraaa  molts  facetiie,  multusque  lepoa 


The  boldest  effort  of  Jonson's 
pen  in  tbiB  tKigedy  is  the  description 
of  Catiline's  preparations  for  the  great 
batik,  fnwladb  he  had  set  his  fortune 
and  his  life ;  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  kkidles  at  the  trumpet;  he 
catches  only  a  few  sparks  from  the 
Idstorian,  but  they  ignite  his  thoughts 
sbeady  infUined ;  nis  words  bum ; 
and  a  dazzling,  though  a  lurid 
hntflitnesB,  encircles  his  nero.  One 
of  nis  commentators,  ^Vhalley,  has 
daiiMd  for  Jonson  complete  originr 
ality  in  this  noble  descr4>tion.  He 
affiina  the  whole  to  be  derired, 
witfaotti  elawical  tnmseript  or  assist* 
anoe,  from  his  own  invention.  This 
be  maintained.     He 


"LVin.  Nono  qao  in  loco  res  noatna 
aiat,  jaita  mecum  omnea  iutallegitia, 
Sxareitoa  boatium  duo,  voaa  ab  orbe» 
alter  a  Gallia,  obatant :  Patina  in  hialoeii 
aaM,  u  aaziHae  aoimiia  fant,  fraoMoli 
at^ua  aliaiwn  farm  aMlaa  pvohibat. 
Qaaeau|ae  ira  placae,  bito  iter  apari. 
flsdm  aac*    «    ^    *    Nam  makitado 


**  QalU  Yes. 

"  Ful.  In  thy  sleep !    Of  what  was 

her  discoaraa? 
"  Gall.  Of  the  republic,  madam,  and 
the  Btata ; 
And  how  shewaa  in  debt,  and  where  she 

meant 
To  raise  freah  suma.    She'a  a  great  states- 
woman! 
"  Ful.  Thou  dream'tt  all  thial 
"  Gail,  No,  but  you  know  she  is, 
madam ; 
And  both  a  mistreas  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
And  of  the  Greek. 
"  FaU  Ay,  but  I  aarar  dreamt  it, 
Galk, 
At  thou  hast  doae ;  Sjid,  tharafora,  yon 
muat  pardon  aia. 
"  Gall.  Indeed,  you  mmk  m»,  madasi. 
"  Ful,  Indeed,  no ! 
Forth  with  your  learned  lady ;  she  has 
wit,  tool 
*<  Gall,  A  very  maiculine  one. 
"  FuL  A  ahe.critic,  Gallal 
And  can  compoaa  in  verae  and  make 

quick  jeata, 
Modest  or  otherwise  1 
"  Gall,  Yea,  madam. 
"  Ful,  She  can  sing,  too  1 
And  play  on  iostruments  ! 
"  GalL  Of  all  kinds,  they  say. 
"  Ful,  And  doth  dance  rarely  1 
"  Gall,  Excellent!  ao  well. 
As  a  bold  senator  made  a  lest  and  said, 
T  waa  better  than  an  hoaeat  woman 
need." 


borrowed  from  his  predeoesoor,  but 
he  borrowed  like  one  who  could  laid. 
It  is  Milton  picking  a  jewel  frx>m  the 
shrine  of  Dante,  or  Barrow  invigor- 
ating his  veins  of  theology  with  the 
impetuous  blood  of  D^osthenes. 
We  have  placed  opposite  to  Jonson*s 
verses  the  paiagraphs  in  Sallust,  from 
which  he  evidently  poured  the  ^Id 
into  bb  mi^estic  lines.  It  is  cunous 
to  remark  his  amplifications.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  letter  in  which  Gray 
confesses  to  West  his  many  oblif;a- 
tions  to  Tacitus,  in  the  composition 
of  Agripima ;  the  five-word  narrative 
of  toe  nistorian  being  the  fifty-line 
description  of  the  poet*s  weaker 
Muse: — 


"  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  being 

such. 
That  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two 


That  than  had  na'ar  aaol(»ed  hm;   it 

plasfl^  Fata 
To  laake  as  th'  ol>jaa  of  bis  dssparats 

choice. 
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siepe  boitein  fmire." 


hostium  ne  circttmrenire  queat,  prohibent      Wherein  the  danger  ahnost  poised  the 
engustis."  honour; 

And,  at  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with 

him. 
And  Fate  descended  nearer  to  the  entb. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of 

things 
Under  l^r  wings,  and  kneke  the  world 

her  qaarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's 

stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was ; 
And,  as  we  ought,  arm'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood ; 
"  LX.  IntersR  Catilina  cnm  ezpeditis      Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the 
in  prima  acie  rersari ;  laborantibus  sue.  face 

onrrere,  intecros   pro  saociis  aroessere,      Of  auy  man,  but  of  a  public  rnio  : 
omnia  proTidere,  mnUum  ipse  pugnare,      His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself; 
*  *  And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  thetr 

looks 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to 

come. 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,and  urged 

on, 
As  though  they  would  precipitate  our  fiite. 
Nor  stayed  we  looger  for  them ;  but  him- 
self 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  it  fled  a 

life. 
Which  cut,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of 

land. 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 

either 
Flow'd  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  slaugh- 
ter; 
Aud  whirl'd  about,  as  when  two  violent 

tides 
Meet,  and  not  yield.  The  Furies  stood  on 

hills, 
Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see 

men 
Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  Piety  left  tha 

field. 
Grieved  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a 

cause 
They  kuew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour 

was. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  a 

cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  dritre 

up 
His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise 

drove  backward : 
And  now  had  fierce  £nyo,  like  a  flame. 
Consumed  all  it  could  leaoh,  and  then 

itself; 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  Coflamonwealth 
Come/  Pallaa  -  like,    to   every  Roman 

thought, 
Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  bis 

troops 
Covered  that  earth  they*d  fought  on  with 
"  LX.  Postquam  fuses  coptas,  seque  ^^'  trunks, 

cum  paocis  relictum  videt  Catilina ;  me-      Ambitious  of  mat  fame  to  crown  his  ill, 
mor  generis  atque  pristine  dignitatis,  in      Collected  all  his  furr,  and  ran  in, 
confertissimos    hostes   incurrit,    ibique      Arm*d  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair^ 
pugnan«  confoditor."^  Into  our  battle,  like  a  Lybian  lion 


"  LXI.  Nam  fere,  quem  quisque  pug- 
nando  locum  ceperat,  eum,  amissa  anims, 
corpora  tegebat.*' 
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*'  LXI.  Calitina  vero  longe  a  sais  inter 
bostiam  cadaTera  repertus  est,  panlolum 
etiam  tptxans ;  feroeiamque  animi,  qaam 
babaeiat  tItiu,  in  tqUu  retinens." 


Upon  bis  buDtersj  scoroful  of  our  wea- 
pons, 
Careless  of  woaads,  plucking  down  lives 

about  bim 
Till  be  bad  circled  in  bimself  wttb  deatb ; 
1'ben  fell  be  too,  t'  embrace  it  wbereit  lar. 
And  as  in  tbat  rebellion  'gainst  the  goas, 
MinerTs,  bolding  forth  Baedasa*s  bead, 
One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killiog  sight,  and  now. 
Almost  made  stone,  began  t*  inquire  what 

flint. 
What  rock  it  was  that  crept  through  all 

bis  limbs ; 
And,  ere  be  could  think  more,  *t  was  that 

he  fear'd  ; 
So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us. 
Became  his  tomb  ;  jet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  bis  hands  still 

moved, 
As  if  he  labour  d  vet  to  grasp  the  slate 
With  those  rebellious  parts.'^ 


This  18  yery  splendid ;  blemished, 
mdeed,  by  tbe  melodrama  of  Lncan, 
bat  breathiog  also  the  valonr  and 
truth  of  Homer.  The  fall  of  Catiline 
reminds  us  of  a  contemporary  of 
Jonson,  far  more  illnstnons  than 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  no 
reader  of  Sallnst  has  ever  thought 
of  comparing  him  urith  Shak^are 
in  the  delineation  of  character;  and 
yet  we  really  think  that  the  parallel 
migbt  be  yery  fairly  instituted  and 
earned  out.  And  descending  to  par- 
ticular instances,  we  observe  a  strong 
resnnblance  between  the  Catiline  oT 
of  the  historian  and  the  Richard  of 
the  poet;  and  this  resemblance  be- 
comes especially  manifest  in  the  ^uick, 
ea^,  nery  temperament  which  is 
■Minied  to  both,  and  darts  out  in 
swift  flashes  of  passionate  impatience 
and  rage.  Every  one  remembers  the 
scene  in  which  message  after  messi^ 
of  peril  and  hostility  pours  in  upon 


the  infuriate  usurper ;  especially  his 
burst  of  unconquerable  duinff,  when 
the  fourth  messenser  gives  nim  in- 
telligence of  the  riang  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel  and  Lord  Dorset  in  York- 
shire,— 

"  March  on,  march  on,  sinoe  we  are  up 
in  arms!" 

And  again,  when  Catesby  informs 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  is 
landed  with  a  considerable  force  at 
MUford:— 

"  Away !  away  to  Salisbury  !  while  we 

reason  here, 
A  rojal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost !" 

And  once  more.  Catesby's  de- 
scription of  the  prowess  of  Richard  in 
the  field  reads  like  an  abridsementof 
the  sUriking  picture  of  Catiune's  seal 
and  bravery  in  a  similar  crisis;  of 
the  two  the  historian  paints  with  the 
most  lively  pencil :-— 


SBAKSPEABS. 

Richard, 

"  The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a 

man. 
Daring  an  opposite  in  every  danger." 


SALLIfST. 

Catiline, 

"  Interea  Catilina  cum  eipeditis  in 
prima  aoie  versari,  laborantibus  succur- 
rere,  integros  pro  sauciis  arceseere; 
omnia  providere,  multum  ipse  pu^are  ; 
sepe  hostem  ferire,  strenui  mihtis  et 
boni  imperatoris  offieia  simul  ezsequelNU 
tur." 


The  mcture  of  Catiline,  breathing  '  of  that  famous  Enfflish  consmrator, 

hatred  m  death,  which  Jonson  has  whom  he  portrayed.     Ilis  Richard 

happUy  copied,  will  recall  to  many  seemed  reaUy  to  bring  Catiline  on 

reisers  the  splendid  representation  the  boards;  (he  hand  itm  moving  is 

which  Kean  gave  of  the  last  moments  a  feature  of  vivid  truthftuness  not 


im  i»i  t.-» 

Vv  A*^  «j^,^  "  r  ^MTV  j^'  rza  t 
r^>,\\g^m  ■•  nM ■.,;.(  n  tmi  ituiiif:ia>i«: 

U^,  <£»/,        ^.'-^  4i-  i«SWwt   "St  -^it  ■SlPOl!^ 

**  .Ma/JiTfi'/t^'fl^,*  «tH  he  tiv    tbc 

Uoiim:  YftUn  it  m,.     Jim/"  i^i  h^  b  « 

II  tiot4j  for  (I  thoti-iiMfJ  francji  uitw  her 
miMl,  ••  lukc  tliiH  j  fi  will  lic  nn  affair 
\iHwtwit  oiirwivi It." 

••Von  will  f.-r;<ive  me,  J  hope, 
Mi»MlriMol«|.||c,,"  „„i,j  lit^^^  turnmg  kj 
iMiillUi  I  "yoii  will  bitvo  tlio  grifJiJtfta 
Iti  nuHlvii  tlio  tyruriny  txordfled  by 

''It  wpponrii  tri  mr,  rn(,n»k4jr,  that 
U  »«  vvry  liHllnrri'Mt  lu  jmV*  an 
MvvhHl  Mmlriii<ii.,llr  (Te  Fnritmne, 
looking  h(  him  wirhuii  ii^suniriCL*  and 
HH  Hir  or  nmvHn^'  liittirrvix^uee,  aa  if 
*\w  MW  liiiii  fiM'  llu'  hrst  tinier 

"  IS*  Nou  i,|H<iK  !.criiHia(v  ^"  dj^kcd 
iMHMmiluMi,  II)  M  nn^lsrfi  vuii^\ 

KmmIio  timl  (III Hal    hvr  l*i»ck  oti 
»M»M    >uih    iiicix^hhU.    iunvrtitiiniY. 

MU^'^^   KW     XUM^I*,   >|H^klMl    iti    H   kiiv 

>»^:<  »v>^^  >sU^  Ksks^nI  Atvtus  m  tW  •!' 
\vv^^>^  \i>-\Oi  ^aO  ^wiMii^  i4«*ibi^.m  V. 


S0A 
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not  help  watcliiDg  this  man,"  says 
Lieutenant  Lamping,  "  with  a  certain 
degree  of  admiration,  for  he  alone  is 
the  soul  of  the  whole  resistance  to 
the  French;  without  him  no  three 
tribes  would  act  in  common.  I 
heartily  wish  him  a  better  fate,  for 
his  lot  will  be  either  to  fall  in  battle, 
or  to  be  betrayed  by  his  friends  like 
Jugurtha." 

The  invasion  of  the  Romans  is 
the  razia  of  the  French.  When 
Sallust  tells  us  that  Metellus  pro- 
ceeded into  the  richest  parts  of 
Kumidia,  laid  waste  their  fields,  seized 
and  burnt  numerous  citadels  and 
towns,  put  their  youth  to  the  sword, 
and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to 
his  soldiers  for  booty, — we  seem  to  be 
reading  a  paragraph  from  the  Sikclcj 
or  a  fragment  from  one  of  Joussoufs 
despatches.  The  modem  Bedouin 
is  the  ancient  Numidian  under  a 
different  name.  The  only  variation, 
observes  Lamping,  being  that  the 
Numidians  fought  with  bows,  and 
the  Bedouins  have  gunpowder.  He 
forgets  the  elephants,  upon  which 
the  nope  of  victory  was  chiefly  placed. 
We  read  that,  in  one  of  the  battles 
between  Ju^urtha  and  the  Romans, 
the  Numidians  remained  firm  only 
while  the  elephants,  forty-four  in 
number,  were  uninjured;  the  mo- 
ment they  saw  them  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  trees  or  surrounded  b^ 
the  enemy,  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled.  Abd-el-Kader*s  one 
gan,  with  a  touchhole  so  large  that 
the  powder  rushes  out  in  a  stream  of 
fire,  is  a  poor  substitute. 

The  tactics  of  Jugurtha  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  Abd-el-Kader.  One 
miffht  suppose  them  to  have  stu- 
dira  the  art  of  war  in  the  same 
academy.  Thus  Sallust  writes  of 
the  former  :  "  He  now  presented 
himself  before  Metellus,  occasion- 
ally before  Marius ;  he  attacked 
the  rear  in  their  march,  and  instantly 
retreated  to  the  hills ;  he  now  threat- 
ened this  quarter,  now  that;  he 
would  neither  hazard  a  battle,  nor 
allow  them  any  repose:*"  and  the 
German  lieutenant  records  of  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  Arab, 
that,  without  offering  any  resist- 
ance to  the  head  of  the  column, 
they  hovered  round  it  all  day,  with 
wild  yells  of"  Lu,  hr  They  eallop 
without  any  order,  and  singly,  to 
within  eighty  or  a  hundred  paces  of 


the  sharpshooters,  and  discharge  ^eir 
rifles  at  full  speed,  llie  horse  then 
turns  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
rider  loads  his  piece  as  he  retreats ; 
and  this  is  repeiSted  again  and  again 
all  ds^  long.  The  Bedoiiins  never 
wait  for  a  close  encounter  band-to- 
hand  ;  when  charged  by  the  cavalry, 
they  disperse  in  all  ddrections,  but 
instantly  return.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kumidian  warfiure  is 
noticed  in  the  fact,  that  the  royal 
guards  only  followed  the  king  in  case 
of  flight ;  the  rest  of  the  army  broke 
up  in  every  direction.  Thus  it  hap^ 
pened  to  Jugurtha  after  his  defeat  by 
the  consul.  Kow  we  think  that 
something  like  this  may  be  traced  in 
the  present  day  in  Algeria.  The  real 
army  of  Abd-el-Kader  consists  of 
250  horsemen  and  500  foot-soldiers, 
whom  he  pays  and  clothes ;  and,  with 
this  select  mrce,  he  is  said  to  drive 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  battle. 
Of  course,  after  a  defeat,  they  dis- 
perse, like  the  Kumidians,  and  find 
their  way  home  to  their  tent  or  vil- 
lage in  the  best  way  they  can.  Again, « 
every  now  and  then  the  public  ear  is 
surprised  with  intelligence  of  the 
cowardism  and  flight  of  the  Sul- 
tan, who  is  represented  to  have 
abandoned  his  soldiers  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner.  But  here,  too, 
he  is  only  reviving  Ju^rtha,who, 
when  Sylia  had  routed  his  army  near 
Cirta,  being  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  Roman  cavabry,  and  seeinff  all 
his  men  falling  by  his  side,  ^  msned 
singly  througn  the  darts  of  the 
enemy  and  escaped.**  So  we  con- 
tinually hear  of  Abd-el-Kader*s  re- 
appearance after  every  discomfiture ; 
and  Jugurtha,  crippled  and  stripp^ 
by  Metellus,  only  retired  into  forests 
and  places  defended  by  nature,  to 
collect  an  army  more  numerous  than 
the  former. 

The  Bedouin  cavalry  still  per- 
plexes the  invader  with  the  same 
restless  energy  that  harassed  the 
Roman  commanders.  The  principle 
of  their  warfare  was  diffused  and  un- 
ceasing assaults;  on  the  rear,  the 
wing,  the  flank;  every  where  and 
ever  the  charge  was  to  be  looked  for, 
and  when  the  nature  of  the  hiUy 
ground  seemed  to  be  more  convenient 
for  flight  than  the  plain,  the  Numi- 
dian horse  escaped  through  the 
thicket,  while  the  Roman  became 
entangled  in  the  difficulties  «f  the  ^ 
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place.  Bogeand  experiences  the  same 
mnnoyanoe  from  the  Acab.  Three  or 
ftmr  thousand  horsemen  are  scat- 
tered by  a  few  field-pieces,  but  only 
to  gather  again.  They  never  charge 
ooOectiTely,  but  when  their  numerical 
Buperionty  is  oyerwhelming.  It  is 
BM  that  Abd-el-Kader  has  some- 
times made  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
jforts  to  induce  the  Bedouin  chie&  to 
join  in  a  regular  and  oi^gaoiaed  attack 
im  a  French  column,  but  withont 
■socesB.  There  is  something  Ho- 
meric in  this  individuality.  The 
horse  stands  hanging  hk  head  list* 
lessly  b^  the  side  of  his  rider,  who 
redmes  indolently  at  the  tent- door. 
But  the  slightest  sound  of  danger 
awakens  both ;  and  we  can  conceive  it 
to  be  a  very  picturesque  spectacle  to 
watch  these  Arabs  springing  to  the 
saddle,  grasping  the  rifle,  and  spur- 
ring their  Dieting  horses  one  after 
anwier  to  the  conflict.  They  are 
said  to  ride  with  matchless  boldness 


down  the  most  frightfiil  mountain- 
passes.  ^'  Often,"  writes  a  French 
volunteer,  **•  when  we  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  and  left  them,  as 
we  thought,  on  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  few  minutes  we  have 
been  astonished  by  their  bullets 
whistling  about  our  ears.**  The  shape 
and  constitution  of  the  horses  adapt 
tfaemtotheperilousservice.  Small  and 
lean,  but  singularly  swift  and  nimble, 
they  not  only  maintain  a  fast  gidlop, 
but  elude  the  pursuit  through  tnicket 
and  defile  with  all  the  skUl  of  their 
Numidian  ancestors.  To  hardships 
they  are  insensible.  Kever  shod, 
never  groomed,  with  a  heap  of  blan- 
kets for  a  saddle  and  a  splasn  of  water 
for  a  currycomb,  they  defy  all  Eu- 
ropean breeds  to  compete  with  them. 
We  said  that  the  Roman  invasion 
was  the  French  razia ;  let  us  ofler  an 
example  in  the  following  night- expe- 
dition, so  well  related  by  Sallust, 
and  not  ill  translated  by  Peacock : — 


A  Roman  Surprite, 

8ALLUST. 

"  Jamque  dies  conBumtui  erat.  cum 
Cameii  barbari  nihil  remittore,  Htque,  uti 
regea  prsceperant,  nocteni  pro  se  rati, 
acnua  instare.  Tam  Mariua  ex  copia 
nnim  cunsilium  trabit,  atque,  uti  suii 
receptu  locus  e8»ct»  colles  duos  pro- 
pinquoa  inter  ae  occupat ;  quorum  in 
ono,  castria  parum  amplo,  fons  aquae 
magnua  erat ;  alter  uaui  opportuous,  quia 
Bagna  parte  editua  et  preceps.  pauco 
munimeoto  egebat.  Ceterum  apad  aquam 
Svllam  cum  equitibua  noctam  agitare 
jubet.  Ipse  paullatim  disperaos  milites, 
oequa  aainaa  hostibua  cooturbatia,  in 
nnum  contrabit :  dein  cunctoa  pleuo 
gradu  in  collem  lubducit.  Ita  regea, 
loci  difficoltate  coactip  praelio  deterrentur ; 
aeqoe  tamen  suoa  longpua  abire  ainunt, 
wed,  utroque  coUe  multitudine  circum- 
daio,  effoai  consedere.  Dein  crebria 
igniboa  iactia,  plerumque  noctis  barbari 
>  Istari , «       ' 


.exaultare,  itrepere  voci- 
bns;  ipsi  ducea  ferocea,  quia  non  fuge- 
raat.  pro  ▼ictoriboa  agere.  Sed  ea  cunc- 
ta  Romania  ez  tenebria  et  editioribua 
keia  lacilia  ritu,  magnoque  hortamento 
aranU  Plorimum  vero  Manua  imperitia 
boatiara  eonfirmatusp  quam  maznmum 
•ileiitium  haberi  jubet :  ne  tigna  qui- 
dem,  nti  per  vigiliaa  aolebant,  canere; 
deiode,  ubi  lux  adventabat,  defeaaia  jam 
hoatibua,  et  paullo  ante  aomno  captisp  de 
improviao  vjgiles,  item  cohortiom,  tur- 
maram,  legionum,  tobicines  simul  omnea 
aigna  canere,  militea  clamorem  tollere, 
atqoa  portia  erompere.  Mauri  atque 
TOU  ZZXni.  KO.  CXCIV. 


Transferred  from  the  Original, 
BY  P£>»cxx:x. 
**  The  day  was  now  spent,  jet  the 
barbarians  did  not  relax  ;  but,  accofding 
to  the  directiou  of  their  kings,  thinking 
the  night  in  iheir  favour,  they  preased 
forward  with  increaaed  vigour.  Upon 
this,  Marius,  adopting  such  measures  as 
the  circumstance  permitted,  took  pos- 
session of  two  hills  near  each  other  aa  a 
place  of  retreat  for  his  army  ;  in  one  of 
which,  not  aufficiently  large  for  a  camp, 
was  ^  copious  spring  of  water  ;  the  other 
was  well  adapted  for  his  purpoae,  being 
for  the  most  part  loft^  and  precipitous, 
and  consequently  requiring  a  ytrj  slight 
defence.  He  ordered  Sylla  with  his 
cavalry  to  patrol  during  the  night  at  the 
spring.  He  gradually  collected  bis  dis- 
persed troops,  the  enemy  being  in  equal 
confusion,  and  led  them  in  full  march  to 
the  hill.  The  kings,  thua  compelled  by 
the  difficultiea  of  the  place,  desisted  from 
the  battle ;  still  they  did  not  suffer  their 
troops  to  be  far  distant,  but  stationed 
them  in  scattered  bodies  around  both  hills. 
Afterwards,  kindling  numerous  fires,  the 
barbarians,  in  their  usual  manner,  apent 
moat  pan  of  the  night  in  revelling,  leap- 
ing, and  ahoutiog.  Their  commanders, 
fierce  because  they  had  not  been  routed, 
considered  themselves  as  conquerors.  A II 
this,  being  easily  viaible  to  the  Romana 
from  their  dark  and  more  elevated  poai. 
tion,  was  the  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment,  Marius,  deriving  confidence 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  or- 
dered the  strictest  silence  to  be  observed, 
p 
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Oietuli  ignoto  et  horribili  sonita  repente 
exciti,  neque  fagere  Deque  arma  cupere 
neque  omnino  facere  aut  providere  quid- 
quam  poterant ;  ita  cunctos  strepitu, 
clamore,  nullo  aubreniente,  nostris  in- 
atsntibua,     tumultu,     terrore,    formido, 

Jiuasi  vecordia,  ceperat.  Denique  omnes 
uai  fugatique :  anna  et  aigna  miiitaria 
pleraque  capta:  pluresque  eo  prielio, 
quam  omnibua  auperioribua  interemti: 
nam  aomno  et  metu  iniolito  impedita 
fuga." — Jugurtha,  cap.  xcviii. 


Ck>mpare  this  expedition  with  Lam- 
p]ng*8  graphic  sketch  of  a  recent 
chastisement  of  an  Arab  tribe  by  the 
French  army.  They  started  at  mid- 
night, and  pursued  their  journey  in 
deep  silence  until,  just  as  the  day 
began  to  break,  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
and  baying  of  dogs,  gave  notice  that 
human  dwellings  were  nigh  at  hand. 
After  a  short  halt  they  started  again. 
The  German  officer  s  narrative  is 
very  picturesque : — 

"  Tbe  first  glimmer  of  light  ahewed  the 
huts  of  the  tribe  cloae  before  them.  Ao 
old  Kabyle  was  at  that  moment  going  out 
with  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough ;  as  aoon 
as  he  saw  us  he  uttered  a  fearful  howl 
and  fled ;  but  a  few  welMirected  shots 
brought  him  down.  In  one  moment  the 
grenadiers  and  voltigeurs,  who  were  in 
advance,  broke  through  the  hedge  of 
prickly  pear,  which  generally  surrounds 
a  Kabvle  village,  and  the  maasocre  be- 
gan. Strict  orders  had  been  given  to 
kill  all  the  men,  and  only  to  take  the 
women  and  children  prisoners.  A  few 
men  only  reele<l  half  awake  out  of  their 
huts,  but  most  of  them  still  lay  fnst  asleep: 
not  one  escaped  death.  The  women  and 
children  rushed,  howling  and  screaming, 
out  or  their  burning  huts  in  time  to  see 
their  husbands  and  brothers  butchered. 
One  joung  woman  with  an  infant  at  her 
breast,  started  back  at  the  sight  of 
strange  men,  exclaiming,  ■  Mahomed  ! 
Mdhonied!'  and  ran  into  her  burning 
hut.  Some  soldiers  suraiig  forward  to 
save  her,  but  the  roof  had  already  fallen 
in,  and  she  and  her  child  perished  in  the 
flames." 


forbidding  the  trumpets  to  sound,  as 
is  usual,  at  relieving  the  watches ; 
at  length  when  day  appeared,  and  the 
enemy,  from  fatigue,  were  just  overconne 
with  sleep,  he  ordered  the  trumpetera  of 
tbe  various  cohorts,  troops,  and  legions, 
to  sound  suddenly  and  simultaneously, 
the  soldiers  to  raise  a  loud  shout,  and  to 
sally  forth  from  their  gates.  The  Moors 
and  Getulians,  suddenly  roused  by  ao 
unwonted  and  horrible  a  tumult,  could 
neither  fly  nor  take  up  arms ;  in  a  word  • 
could  neither  do  nor  devise  any  thing  of 
service  ;  to  such  a  degree  had  fear, like 
a  frenzy,  arising  from  the  uproar,  shoot- 
ing, want  of  assistance,  our  violent  at- 
tack, the  tumult  and  terror  seized  on  all. 
At  last,  all  were  scattered  and  put  to 
flight ;  numerous  arms  and  military  stand- 
ards were  taken ;  and  more  perished  in 
that  engagement  than  in  all  the  previous 
ones,  their  escape  having  been  impeded 
by  sleep  and  the  unusual  alarm." 


This  is  the  Latin  picture  of  a  night 
attack,  only  drawn  m  darker  colours, 
and  with  a  more  ferocious  hue.  The 
Roman  watches  changed  without  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  answer  to  the 
still  march  of  the  French.  The  Nu- 
roidians  were  startled  from  sleep  in 
the  same  manner,  by  the  appalling 
shout  and  clangor  of  the  assailants. 
But  the  sketch  of  Sallnst  contains  no 
circumstance  so  affecting  by  its  con- 
trast, as  the  Arab  going  out  in  the 
grey  dawn  to  his  field  and  his  la* 
hour,  and  going,  never  to  return. 

The  author  of  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy and  the  Jugurthine  war  will 
never  die. 

Latin  history  b^;an  with  Sallust. 
He  created  and  reared  it  He  had 
no  model  either  for  shape  or  style. 
Martial  asserts  his  claun  to  this 
priority  of  invention;  and  Tacitus 
may  he  thought  to  make  the  same 
admission.  Alone  in  Italy,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  Greece ;  and  was  drawn 
at  once  by  the  attraction  of  a  kindred 
genius  to  the  majestic  page  of  Thu- 
cydides.  The  flowing  harmony  of 
Herodotus,  or  the  musical  graceful- 
ness of  Xenophou,  had  few  charms 
for  his  ear.  He  wanted  a  more  war* 
like  tune.  But  he  imitated  the  Attic 
manner,  not  the  style ;  and  he  gives 
us  the  sentiment,  not  the  sentence  of 
the  Peloponnesian  annalist.  Of  Thu* 
cydides,  it  is  well  remarked  by  his  ad- 
mirable translator,  that  his  narrative 
is  pithy,  nervous,  and  succinct ;  that 
he  never  flourishes,  never  plays  upon 
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wurda,  nev^  aiiiks  into  pnerilttiei^ 
never  sweUs  into  bombast.  SaUust 
must  not  be  flattered  with  this  un- 
broken eulogy.  Yet  that  curious 
person.  Lord  Monboddo,  had  surely 
no  more  authority  for  charging  him 
with  general  incoherency,  or  m  re- 
fosing  the  name  of  periods  to  his 
8entenoes»  than  Addison  had  for  af- 
firming him  to  excel  in  correctness 
and  elegance  all  the  historians  of  an- 
cient Italy.  We  must  neither  crown 
him  with  all  the  flattery,  nor  insult 
hJm  with  all  the  invective.  Here, 
ma  in  other  investigations,  the  mid- 
dle path  ia  the  safer.  There  may  be 
tmtn  in  Sir  John  Ghekes*  explana- 
tion of  Sallust*s  relative  obscunty : — 

*'  Csssr  and  Cicero,  besides  a  singular 
prerogative  of  natural  eloquence  given 
unto  them  by  God,  were  both,  by  use  of 
life,  daily  orators  among  the  common 
people,  and  greatest  counsellors  in  the 
aenate-hoaie ;  and  therefore,  gave  tbem- 
•eWes  to  use  lucb  speech  as  the  meanest 
should  well  nnderstand,  and  the  wisest 
best  allow,     fiat  Sallost  was  no  such 


We. need  not  remind  our  readers 
that  this  literary  union  of  Oeaar  and 
Cicero  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
conjunction.  It  is  Wellington  tied 
to  Canning.  And  yet  we  wrong  him 
by  the  comparison.  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  any  Quintilian  to 
have  aflirmed  of  the  Duke,  that  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  rhetoric  might 
have  made  him  the  only  rival  of 
Chatham  or  of  Burke?  And  the 
Latin  critic  did  point  to  Cssar  as 
wanting  only  diligence  to  equd,  if 
not  to  eclipse,  the  splendour  of  Cicero. 
Even  in  those  immature  fruits  of  a 
stormy  life  which  he  has  left  us,  we 
behold  the  purity  and  grace  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  the  easy  sentences  of 
a  man  whose  conversation  micht  have 
been  printed.  His  public  Rfe  was, 
of  course,  indebted  to  his  voice,  bis 
action,  his  figure ;  but  his  flexible 
and  unadorned  style  was  eminently 
suited  to  captivate  the  vulgar,  while 
it  pleased  the  refined.  Tacitus  said 
very  well,  that  he  seemed  to  place 
the  best  pictures  in  the  best  ueht. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  li^ht  very  often 
makes  an  indifferent  picture  appear  a 
good  one. 

Johnson's  remark  on  Robertson's 
Histoiy  is  well  known.  '*  He  is  like 
a  man  who  has  packed  gold  in  wool ; 


the  wool  takes  up  more  room  than 
the  gold."  Sallust  could  never  be 
included  in  the  charge.  No  man 
told  more  in  fewer  woras.  We  think 
that  Gray  mi^ht  have  admired  in 
him,  as  in  Tacitus,  the  brilliant  wit, 
and  compact  energy  of  his  own,  with 
the  refl€M:tive  gravity  of  later,  and 
the  good  sense  of  modem  times.  The 
fervour  of  patriotism,  the  hatred  of 
tyranny,  are  made  to  look  sincere; 
to  be  mrced  up  by  the  mere  inten- 
sity of  the  feelmg ;  cracks  in  the  sru- 
face  of  the  history  which  the  flame 
itself  occasions.  Ben  Jonson*s  dis- 
tinction between  the  brief  and  the 
concise  style  may  be  applied  to  Ta- 
citus, or  to  Sallust.  '*  The  brief  style 
is  that  which  expresseth  much  in  • 
little;  the  concise  style,  which  ex- 
presses not  enough,  but  leaves  some- 
what to  be  understood.*'  Quintilian, 
who  compares  Herodotus  with  Livy, 
finds  a  reflection  of  Thucydides  m 
Sallust.  A  style,  that  should  com- 
bine Livy  with  SaUust,  would,  pro- 
bably, present  the  union  of  every 
Roman  grace.  Lord  Brougham  thinks 
that  such  a  model  in  our  own  lan- 
ffua^  has  been  ffiven  to  us  by  Hume. 
He  IS  a  noble  wnter,  of  whose  page  it 
can  be  said,  as  of  the  Homeric  ora- 
tor's harangue, — 

IlmS^M  fUf,  »kkM  ftmXa  Xtyiittf  urn    •u 


ihif  mfmftM^TMinit.^B.  iii.  SI 4. 

Sallust  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
his  age  than  in  his  subjects,  or  ra- 
ther the  age  itself  provided  him  with 
the  most  picturesque  of  themes.  He 
had  no  Ennius  to  tempt  him  into 
the  romance  of  history.  The  early 
Latin  Annalists  had  only  contributed 
to  make  history  a  gazette.  It  con- 
sisted of  births,  deaths,  and  promo- 
tions. No  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
had  risen  to  win  the  homage  of  a 
Latin  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Dryden.  Not  that  the  earlier  days 
of  Latin  history  were  deficient  in 
any  of  the  elements  of  historic  de- 
lignt.  In  the  words  of  Arnold,  the 
real  and  unreal  were  mingled  together, 
making  up  a  general  picture ;  "  sin«> 

?jle  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied 
rom  nature,  but  their  grouping  is 
ideal;  and  they  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  fairy  palaces  and  beings, 
whose  originals  this  earth  has  never 
witnessed.  Arnold  was  speaking  of 
the  later  Roman  kings.    But  when 
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the  twilight  of  fable  had  briehtened 
into  the  clear  dawn  and  falness  of 
historic  day;  when  objects  became 
defined,  and  the  dispersing  haze  re- 
duced the  heroic  outline  to  its  just 
proportions,  the  pencil  was  ready  to 
transfer  the  scene  and  the  figures  to 
the  canvass  of  history.  Rome  had 
her  Herodotus  in  Livy ;  of  all  histo- 
rians the  least  accurate,  and  the  most 
delightful ;  the  scomer  of  statistics, 
and  the  lover  of  the  Graces ;  believ- 
ing ^  the  magic  wonders  that  he 
sang." 

In  a  later  day,  when  the  clouds 
began  to  gather  along  the  horizon, 
when  the  gay  colours  of  romance 
had  faded,  and  the  imperial  despot- 
ism lowered  over  the  world,  another 
pencil  was  found  to  delineate  the 
scenerv  in  all  its  tempestuous  and 
fiery  gloom.  Tacitus  appeared.  There 
was  a  space  between  the  two  painters 
of  national  life,  and  Sallust  filled  it. 
Slightly  endowed  with  the  tasteful 
eye  of  Livy,  he  had  some  of  the  dark 
power  of  Tacitus.  Murphy  calls 
that  writer's  Annals  a  picture-^llery 
of  history.  The  criticism  is  not 
unjust ;  but  then,  it  is  a  gallery  of 
Bembrandts.  It  has  been  recently 
said  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  he 
looked  only  at  the  low  and  dark  side 
of  a  character,  and  that  we  have  ac- 
cordingly a  picture  of  his  age,  as  mi- 
nute as  Mieris,  and  as  savage  as 
Spa^oletti.  It  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
pned,  that  his  sombre  colours  only 
preserve  the  dark  complexion  of  the 
society  he  painted.  Something  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  suggestion ; 
and  he  pronounced  sentence  against 
bad  men  and  evil  deeds  (is  the  pane- 
gyric of  a  critic)  with  the  firmness  of 
an  upright  judge  who  practised  the 
virtue  which  he  commends.  Pure 
and  disinterested,  he  wrote  with  the 
same  spirit.  And  if  we  can  offer  this 
tribute  to  the  honesty  of  Tacitus,  we 
are  equally  authorised  to  bestow  it 
on  Thucydides,  from  whose  page  you 
gather  nothing  of  his  adversaries,  or 
his  friends,  and  whose  impartiality, 
in  the  phrase  of  Smith,  deepened 
iito  absolute  annihilation  of  self 

It  has  been  said  that  compilers  of 
passages  in  the  lives  of  nations  do 
not  often  possess  the  advantage  of 
knowing  those  private  and  con&ealed 
circumstances,  on  which  public  trans- 


actions depend;  they  cannot  watch 
the  working  of  the  mine,  and  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  employ  their 
industry  in  collecting  the  matter 
that  U  thrown  out*  The  excep- 
tions in  our  own  history  are  very 
rare.  Swift  had  the  opportunity  of 
goinff  down  amonff  the  machinery, 
but  lie  made  nothing  of  his  pri- 
vilege. Clarendon,  perhapp,  stands 
alone  in  this  particular.  He  might 
justly  speak  or  himself  as  not  incom- 
petent to  construct  a  memorial  of  the 
xlebcllion,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  ^nend  council  before  and  after 
the  insurrection.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
made  every  effort  that  could  fiurly 
be  anticipated,  to  '*  observe  the  roles 
that  a  man  should  who  deserves  to 
be  believed."  Nor  is  the  men  man 
of  letters  the  best  composer  of  a  his- 
tory. He  is  too  deficient  in  a  large 
or  vivid  acouaintance  with  the  pre- 
sent. In  the  words  of  Arnold,  he 
may  give  the  manners,  customs,  and 
scenerv,  but  not  the  mind.  We 
have  tne  landscape,  but  not  the  sun. 
Raleigh  wrote  well  of  things  that 
had  been,  because  he  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  things  that  were ; 
and  Arnold  explains  the  charm  of 
Mitford*s  Grecian  history,  by  saying, 
that  he  described  the  popular  par- 
ties in  Athens,  just  as  he  would  have 
described  the  Whigs  of  England. 

Now,  it  happens  that  one  of  the 
few  but  not  unimportant  recommend- 
ations of  the  early  Ijatin  annalists,  is 
discovered  in  their  practical  know- 
ledge of  men  and  measures.  They  were 
high  in  military  or  political  station, 
at  the  head  of  legions  or  parties. 
This  distinction  marks  them  down 
to  the  time  of  Sylla. 

It  was  shared  by  Sallust  in  its  full- 
est sense.  But  he  had  other  advan- 
tages. Several  illustrious  persons  of 
those  times  wrote  brief  memorials  of 
their  exploits  and  public  services; 
Sylla  and  Caesar  were  among  the 
number.  ''What  compilers  of  the 
materia  historica  were  tnese  I  What 
genius  was  necessary  to  finish  ap 
the  picture  that  such  masters  had 
sketcned !  Rome  afforded  men  that 
were  equal  to  the  task ;  let  the  re- 
mains, the  precious  remains  of  Sal- 
lust, of  Livv,  and  of  Tacitus,  witness 
this  truth.  Such  is  the  admiring 
exclamation  of  Bolingbroke.    There 
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iB  mother  kind  of  infbnuation  to 
wbich  an  historian,  in  the  position  of 
Ssllust,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
aooesB,  and  tnat  is  the  correspondence 
of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  he 
wrote.  Of  the  yalue  of  this  intelli- 
gence Lingard  has  justl;^  spoken.  He 
UMks  upon  it  as  drawing  aside  the 
yetl  from  the  council  of  princes,  and 
reyealing  the  secret  springs  that  set 
in  motion  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment; as  undressing  the  statesman, 
and  presenting  the  man.  And  where 
the  assistance  of  the  corresnondence 
mi^ht  be  eiqiected  to  be  slight,  he 
enjoyed  the  higher  benefit  of  conver- 
sation. An  occasional  hour  of  inter- 
course with  Wellington  would  open 
m  deeper  vein  into  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  than  the  perusal  of  six 
volumes  of  letters.  Sallust  could 
consult  and  employ  both.  The  se- 
nate was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
frequent  despatches  from  the  scat- 
tered commanders  of  its  armies ;  and 
its  Blenheims  and  Yimeiras  only 
wanted  a  Murray,  or  a  Gurwood,  to 
transcribe  them  for  posterity. 


But  we  must  drop  the  curtain 
again  over  these  two  admirable  pic- 
tures, before  which  we  have  lingered 
BO  long  in  wonder  and  delight.  It  is 
to  be  expected  from  every  party- 
pencil,  that  the  delusion  of  colour 
will  be  employed  to  conceal  or  to 
heighten  defects.  The  painter,  who 
drew  a  single-eyed  kiuff  in  profile 
is  the  representative  of  the  pam- 
phleteer, and  Sallust  was  a  pam- 
phleteer rather  than  a  hLstorian. 
We  have  seen  that  he  could  intro- 
duce the  profile,  or  the  full-face,  as 
prejudice  or  party  might  suggest. 
Passion  sacrificed  principle  to  the 
pamphlet,  and  even  a  pictorial  grace 
to  personal  jeidousy.  Cicero  might 
have  been  painted  with  the  brilliancy 
of  Catiline ;  and  certainly  no  incident 
in  the  story  of  the  conspirator  is 
more  temptmg  to  the  pencil,  than 
the  orator,  at  the  election  of  consuls 
— while  the  rumours  of  insurrection 
dismayed  the  city — throwing  back 
his  gown,  and  exhibiting  a  shining 
breastplate  to  the  people. 


A  LETTER  FROM   RIPPOLDSAU. 


This  sweet  Rippoldsau! — how  de- 
lightful ailer  fashionable  Baden- 
£iaden,  with  its  gaieties  and  gambling, 
its  saddening  Conversations  Haus, 
where  the  sound  that  rests  longest, 
and  echoes  most  mournfully  on  the 
sensitive  ear,  is  that  which  has  run^ 
like  the  death-doom  of  hope  and 
happiness  through  many  a  heart,  and 
earned,  if  not  a  demoniac,  an  unfeel- 
ing jo^  to  another's. "  Le  rouge  gagne, 
le  noir  perd — ^messieurs,  fajtes  votre 
jeu  ;**  and  so  sounds  on  from  minute 
to  minute,  hour  to  hour,  and  night 
to  night,  the  monotonous  indiflerent 
voice  of  the  croupier,  while  misery, 
ruin,  it  may  be  death,  attend  his 
accents ; — ^  Le  noir  gagne,  le  rouge 
perd — messieurs,  faites  votre  jeu." 

Even  the  Alte  Schloss  has  become 
a  coffee-house,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  daily  penetrate  its  sur- 
rounding shades,  and  ascend  its  once 
commanding  height — ^to  regale  them- 
selves with  beer  and  tobacco.  Adieu 
then  to  Baden,  without  one  sigh  of 


regret !  for  there,  solitude  is  peopled. 
Five  German  ladies  screaming  from 
a  hired  carriage,  whose  two  weary 
horses  revolted  from  such  a  burthen, 
and,  asserting  their  claim  to  nation- 
alitv,  stood  stock-still  at  the  last  hard 
pull  of  the  mountain  ascent,  suffering 
the  carriage  and  its  freight  to  pull 
them  down  again  in  a  backward  di- 
rection, disturbed  the  visions  of  the 
"olden  time,"  which  I  was  beginning 
to  indulge  as  I  sat  to  rest  beneath 
the  dark  shade  of  the  pines;  and 
when  I  ffained  the  summit,  and  beheld 
that  reUc  of  feudal  power  and  unci- 
vilised greatness  surrounded  by  well- 
filled  little  tables  with  their  labouring 
waiters,  and  half  enveloped  in  the 
fumes  from  pipes  and  cigars,  I  felt 
that  the  spint  of  the  past  had  fled, 
far,  far  away  from  the  Alte  Schloss 
of  Baden-Baden.  I  entered  a  little 
building,  called  "  Sophia's  Repose,'* 
hoping  there  to  be  alone ;  but  in  it 
I  met  a  French  papa  and  mamma, 
with  a  nurse  and  a  little  boy,  whom 


*  "  BippoldMU,  one  of  the  most  attractive  but  least  known  of  the  Brannens  of 
Gennanj.''.^  Mvr say's  Hand- Book, 
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they  had  brought  riding  on  an  ass  to 
see  the  Alte  Schloss ;  and  while  they 
were  all  resting  in  Sophia's  Repose, 
the  little  dear  was  amusing  himself 
and  his  fond  parents  by  dragging  the 
donkey  round  and  round  the  circular 
table,  while  the  hideous  contortions 
of  the  creature's  mouth,  being  rati- 
onally attributed  to  its  obstinacy, 
caused  papa  to  interfere,  and  aid  his 
son's  efforts  by  sundry  blows  and 
cries,  which  expedited  the  donkey's 
circuit  of  the  table,  and  made  me 
fly  from  "Sophia's  Repose."  Finally, 
Baden  was  letl,  and  the  glorious  view 
from  the  lofty  Kniebis  reconciled  me 
almost  to  the  loss  of  time  I  had  sus- 
tained there ;  for  if  I  had  not  ffone 
to  Baden-Baden,  I  should  not  have 

gone  to  sweet,  tranquil  Rippoldsau. 
ome  say  that  the  gambling-tables, 
others  that  the  railroad,  have  spoiled 
Baden,  or,  at  least,  rendered  still 
more  motley  its  motley  society;  I 
know  not  which  is  most  to  blame  in 
that  respect;  and,  perhaps,  to  my 
natural  aversion  to  all  such  places  is 
chiefly  attributable  my  discontent  :^a 
Frenchman  assured  me  it  was  a  pa- 
radise, and  an  Irishman  told  me  that 
at  Baden  every  thing  that  any  one 
could  desire  in  this  world  was  to  be 
found. 

"  The  noblest  stody  of  mankicd,  is  man/* 

Bays  our  poet.  Granted;  but  to 
avoid  being  cynical,  let  me  not 
pursue  that  study  at  a  fashionable 
waterinff-place.  Rippoldsau,  how- 
ever, achieved  a  conquest ;  it  was  the 
only  place  where  mineral  waters  or 
mineral  water-drinkers  agreed  with 
me. 

"Ah  how  triste  I "  exclaimed  a  you  ng 
baron,  alighting  IVom  his  carriage, 
and  desiring  his  horses  to  be  ready 
to  start  again  in  a  few  hours.  "  Oh, 
how  delightful!"  I  ejaculated,  as,  with 
a  heart  that  thanked  God  for  the 
capability  of  enjoying  his  works,  the 
works  of  nature,  I  climbed  the  plea- 
sant hills,  and  sank  into  the  depths 
of  the  silent  forest. 

Rippoldsau  is  one  house,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  houses,  united,  or 
communicating  together,  forming  a 
most  singular  and  beautiful  village  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Schwartz- 
wald — For  At  noir,  or  Black  Forest — 
within  a  morning's  journey  of  Stras- 
burgh  or  Baden,  yet  as  retired  as 
if  a  desert  intervened.     From  the 


former  it  is  approached  fix>m  the 
town  of  Offenbach,  through  the 
charming  vale  of  Eensig ;  and  ftom 
the  latter,  by  the  romantic  and  better 
known  (though  by  no  means  more 
lovely)  valley  of  the  Mourg;  or,  for 
dili^nce  travellers,  from  the  railway 
station  of  Appenweir,  over  the  lofty 
Kniebis. 

The  pretty  valley  of  Schapbacfa, 
in  which  it  is  situated,  possesses  those 
healing  streams  which  have  given, 
and  most  deservedly,  some  celebrity  to 
Rippoldsau ;  I  speak  from  experience, 
and  grateful  experience,  when  I  say 
it  is  impossible  to  taste  the  mineral 
waters  of  Rippoldsau  without  feel- 
ing that  they  possess  natural  and 
inherent  virtues. 

The  place  itself  is  a  curiosity ;  the 
domain  of  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
who  is  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  former  manager : 
he  was  able  to  purchase  the  entire 
property  twenty  years  ago  from  the 
rrince  of  Furstenbur^,  and  since 
then,  to  aggrandise  and  improve  it 
have  been  ms  pleasures  and  his  occu- 
pation. He  is  the  patriarchal  head- 
of  his  establishment,  and  takes  as 
much  pleasure  in  promoting  the  en- 
joyment of  its  several  members  as 
any  good-natured  papa  can  possibly 
do.  I  shall  have  to  relate  some  in- 
stances of  this  again ;  at  present^  let 
me  only  say,  that  this  most  amiable 
Monsieur,  or  rather  Herr  Goringer, 
has  cut  walk?,  and  placed  seats,  and 
built  little  pavilions,  wherever  a  walk 
or  a  seat,  or  a  pavilion  could  be 
made  on  the  slopes  of  the  pine- 
covered  mountains, — ^thedark  Som- 
merberff  in  front,  and  the  Winterbeig 
at  the  back  of  his  mansion,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  agreeable  gardens ; 
and  in  any  one  of  Uiese  seats  or  pa- 
vilions I  can  find  a  scribbling-plaoe, 
for  few  of  the  bathers  and  water- 
drinkers,  of  which  there  are  generally 
from  one  to  three  hundr^ — roost 
eood-humoured  and  united  folks — 
[not  English]  break  through  the  re- 
gular rules  which  water-drinkers 
usually  observe.  There  they  are, 
hurr;^mg  through  that  little  court, 
runnmg  down  luce  night  travellers, 
wrapped  in  their  great  cloaks,  as 
soon  as  the  bell  rings  at  half-past 
five  or  six  o'clock,  hastening  away  to 
begin  with  two,  and  end  perhaps 
with  twelve  glasses  of  that  most 
admirable,  and  to  me  who   never 
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exceeded  three,  most  ezbikradiig 
water ; — ^then  up  and  down  the  pretty 
and  silent  road,  which  passes  straight 
throogh  our  court,  and  leads  to 
Wolfbach  and  Offenhach,  for  about 
two  hours,  when  the  tables  at  each 
side  of  the  court  become  supplied 
with  guests  partaking  of  coffee  and 
rolls:  after  which,  every  one  dis- 
appears. I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  ¥ras  then  g[oing  on,  but  felt  it 
was  very  unfashionable  in  me  to  be 
rambling  about  hither  and  thither 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
o*clodc.  I  found,  however,  it  was 
the  usual  practice  to  take  the  baths 
about  ten  o'clock,  then  go  to  bed, 
and  afterwards  make  the  toilet;  at 
this  time,  one  mi^ht  suppose  every 
one,  save  myself  was  dead  in  the 
hotel.  About  half-past  eleven  or 
twelve  the  gentlemen  become  vi- 
sible, moving  about,  or  sitting  reading 
the  journals,  or  devoutly  smoking. 
Shortly  before  one,  the  ladies  and 
their  parasols  make  their  appearance 
in  the  court,  knitting  as  devoutly  as 
the  gentlemen  smoke ;  for  surely,  if 
the  pipe  is  the  symbol  of  the  male 
German,  the  knitting-needle  is  that 
of  the  female.  Thus,  they  await  the 
summons  to  the  table  d'hote,  and  a 
really  beautiful  and  well-supplied 
tMe  d*h6te  it  is.  The  salle  k 
man^r,  built  over  the  river,  does 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 
The  Germans  do  not  talk  very  much 
at  dinner,  therefore  that  stunning 
music  in  the  orchestra  ia  less  an- 
noving  than  it  mieht  otherwise  be. 
when  the  table  d'hote  breaks  up, 
the  court  serves  as  the  general  with- 
.drawing  room:  merry  voices  are 
heard,  and  good-humoured  laughter ; 
then,  for  a  short  space,  all  relapses 
into  repose;  and  again,  our  httle 
community  comes  forth,  and  gene- 
rally disperses  in  groups  on  excur- 
moas  into  the  delightful  neighbour- 
hood. Music  usually  enlivens  the 
evening,  for  there  are  almost  always 
some  amateurs  to  give  a  little  exercise 
to  the  grand  pianoforte  in  the  great 
salle  &  danse ;  but  the  da^  at  Rip- 
poldsau may  be  proi>erly  said  to  con- 
clude with  the  arrival  of  the  dili- 
gences, about  eight  o'clock,  one  from 
Appenweir,  the  other  from  Offen- 
bacL  £very  one  ffathers  round  to 
behold  the  probable  acquisitions  to 
their  society;  an  Englishman — the 
only  one,  ida$!  among  us— told  me 


his  object  was  to  look  at  the  luggage 
that  was  dismounted,  bv  whichcri- 
terion  he  judged  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  appertained!  As  soon  as 
the  diligence  is  unloaded  our  whole 
party  enter  their  quarters,  and  gene- 
rally repair  to  the  salle  4  manser, 
where  a  very  nice  supper  can  be  had 
d  la  carte  by  all  who  wish  for  such. 
I  wish  I  could  give  a  sketch  of  Bip- 
poldsau,  with  its  double  line  of  white 
houses,  one  side  ancient,  with  an  old 
chapel  on  a  small  eminence ;  the  other 
new  and  handsome — ^both  bounded 
by  the  towering  pines  that  clothe 
the  lofty  mountains,  and  blend  their 
murmur  with  the  perpetual  music  of 
the  ever-flowing  streams.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  charming  snot  com- 
S rises  everv  thin^  withm  nis  own 
omain.  There  is  the  post-office, 
and  the  bakery,  and  the  forge,  and  a 
large  hall  appropriated  to  various 
sorts  of  tradespeople,  pedlars  and 
haberdashers.  It  is  a  little  «e^- 
netuie,  and  Herr  Gorinjper,  the  master 
of  the  hotel,  is  the  seigneur.  Here 
there  is  no  formality,  no  restraint, 
BO  grandeur  and  vul^rity  mixiuff 
together,  no  vice,  walking  unabashed 
and  unrepressed— nothing,  in  short, 
like  what  one  meets  at  Baden-Baden. 
But  I  believe  I  must  for  the 
present  stop  short  in  description,  in 
order  to  relate  a  story,— a  singular 
histor^r.  I  shall  tell  more  about  my 
favourite  Rippoldsau  another  time. 
I  was  invitea  one  afternoon  to  join 
a  party  to  visit  the  Wasserfall,  the 
chief  beauty  of  which  consists  in  the 
singularity  of  the  rocks  over  which 
it  falls,  resembling  exactly  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  oistle  cresting  the 
mountain.  Herr  Goringer  made  a 
little  pavilion  here  at  its  foot,  and 
namea  it  after  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie,  and  then  ^ve  a  splendid 
f§te  to  celebrate  its  completion. 
There  was  abundance  of  conee  and 
champagne,  and  the  band  played 
away  as  loudly  as  could  be  desired. 
All  his  guests  had  been  invited,  and 
all  agreed  to  go ;  but  when  the  hour 
arrived,  one  unfortunate  monsieur, 
having  delayed  too  long  to  make  his 
toilet,  or  spent  too  much  time  in 
making  it — could  he  be  German  ? — 
sent  a  message  to  sa^  he  would 
follow  when  the  said  toilet  was  com- 
pleted. He  did  follow,  but,  un- 
luckily, not  in  the  ri^ht  path— lost 
himself  in  the  niountams  and  w.oods, 
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out  of  reach  CTen  of  the  music,  whose 
noise  might  have  guided  him  aright; 
and  when,  at  last,  he  was  conducted 
hack  to  the  hotel,  after  having 
missed  the  fete,  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  rid,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  of  the  toilet  that  had  taken 
so  much  time  to  make. 

Instructed  by  this  warning,  I  did 
not  begin  to  make  excuse  when 
asked  to  join  a  party  to  the  water- 
fall; for,  fond  as  I  am  of  solitary 
walks,  I  had  already  found  it  quite 
sufficient  to  be  once  lost  in  the  Black 
Porest.  I  went,  therefore,  in  com- 
pany, and  found  there  was  no  chance 
of  having  lost  myself,  even  if  alone. 

But  how  strange  is  often  my  lot ! 
Why  is  it  that  I  am  so  frequently 
brought  into  the  sorrows  of  others  f 
made  the  depositary  of  woes  which, 
without  greatly  lightening  another, 
do  not  a  little  burden  myself?  I 
know  not — ^but  God  knows.  This  has 
not  always  been  without  a  purpose, 
without  an  end. 

Returning  from  the  waterfall,  I 
had  been  walking  with  a  grave 
Swiss  professor  of  theology  and 
astronomy,  and  left  him  to  join 
the  ladies,  who  formed  the  advanced 
c jrps.  I  was  struck  by  the  worn  and 
altered  countenance  of  one  of  these, 
a  widow  lady,  judging  b^  her  dress, 
who  was  my  regular  neighbour  at 
the  table  d'hote,  where  she  was  most 
remarkable  from  always  wearing  her 
black  bonnet,  with  a  thick  crape  fall, 
that  entirely  covered  the  upper  part 
of  her  face.  I  inquired  if  she  were 
fatigued,  or  ill. 

"^  Oh  I  yes,  I  am  ill,"  she  answered, 
impatiently;  ^*let  us  go  in  there  and 
get  some  coffee — ^I  must  be  alone." 

I  entered,  with  her,  a  little  sum- 
mer-house or  refreshment-room,  in 
a  small  garden  fronting  an  inn,  still 
called  the  Klosterle,  that  ancient 
convent,  whose  monks  are  said  to 
have  been  in  the  olden  time  the  pa- 
trons of  the  springs  of  Rippoldsau, 
being  now  converted  into  a  church, 
a  picturesque  and  prominent  object 
in  the  landscape,  and  an  inn  which 
affords,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  sur- 
plus of  Herr  Goringer*s  guests. 

In  this  offset  to  the  Inn  of  Klos- 
terle, my  companion  threw  herself 
on  a  bench,  and  her  bonnet  on  the 
table,  exhibiting  to  me,  for  the  first 
time,  a  face  which,  without  being 


_  /,  ranked  among  those 
BO  well  described  by  the  term  plain. 
It  was  only  for  an  instant,  however, 
for  the  next  it  was  buried  in  her 
open  hands,  with  a  gesture  indicative 
of  emotion  bordering  on  despair. 
She  was  not  only  plam  in  feature, 
but  her  figure  bore  marks  of  early 
debility,  wnich  had  left  some  deform- 
ity in  its  formation;  one  shoulder 
was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
bust,  instead  of  that  open  carriage  so 
charming  in  woman,  was  considerably 
contract^.  Yet  the  early  malady 
which  had  caused  this  irregularity  of 
shape  had  left  an  expression  on  her 
countenance,  which  rendered  it  in 
general  one  of  interest. 

At  this  moment,  however,  its  only 
expression  was  that  of  passion  or  of 
misery. 

"You  are  very  ill?"  I  said,  in  aa 
inquiring  manner. 

"Yes,  but  it  comes  firem  the 
heart,"  was  her  answer;  *^\t  iaone 
of  my  bad  moments :  how  insuffer- 
able to  me  was  the  society  I  was  in  P' 

I  thought  she  was  really  suffering 
from  a  heart  complaint;  but,  in 
answer  to  my  solicitude,  she  mur- 
mured— '*  No  no ;  it  is  feeling — it  is 
the  mind  that  suffers :  these  moments 
will  come  on." 

"  Had  she  no  friends  with  her  ?"  I 
demanded;  "no  family?  was  she 
quite  alone  ?" 

"  Alone !"  she  repeated,  with  a  sort 
of  shiver ;  "  alone  ? — ^yes,  mute  alone ; 
always  alone — I  am  dead  I" 

I  became  alarmed;  surely  I  vras 
in  company  with  a  deranged  person. 
She  saw  my  uneasiness.  "Pardon 
me,"  she  added,  in  a  calmer  tone. 
^'  I  am  the  most  miserable  creature 
on  earth;  but  I  cannot  excuse  myself 
for  thus  giving  way  to  my  always 
concealed  misery  in  your  presence. 
I  know  not  why  I  have  done  so ;  it 
is  the  first  time;  and  yet,  you  are 
quite  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  A  stranger,  undoubtedly,"  I  re- 
plied, "but  one  who  can  feel  for 
numan  woe.  Why  will  you  say 
you  are  the  most  miserable?  ahl 
who  can  say  so? — who  dare  say 
they  will  not  be  yet  mare  mise- 
rable? God  is  very  merciful;  we 
are  not  overwhelmed  at  once;  his 
chastisements  are  those  of  a  father 
who  would  draw  his  children  closer 
to  him.  Can  you  not  look  to  heaven 
for  peace  and  comfort?" 
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"Ah,  truly  I  cui— I  do.  Yes, 
God  it  my  dependence;  I  have  a 
right  to  look  to  Him :  for,  if  God 
sopportB  thoee  who  deserve  his  help, 
He  will  support  me.** 

''Deserve!  ah,  there  is  the  root 
of  miseTy!  Pride  deprives  us  of  the 
help  we  need — ^pride  leaves  us  to  our 
own  support.** 

^I  am  not  proud,**  she  answered, 
inamoumftil voice;  ''oh,  no!  But 
do  you  not  think  that  those  who 
have  made  g^reat  sacrifices  for  the 
good  or  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
are  not  entitled  to  believe  that  they 
merit  the  support  and  favour  of 
Godr 

"No,  we  merit  nothing;  because 
nothing  is  perfect  or  entire  on  our 
part :  even  the  sacrifices  we  make  to 
nis  will  and  our  duty  are  seldom 
entire,  or  if  so,  are  often  r^retted  or 
repented  of.  A  single  regret  or  re* 
pentance  must  efiace  their  merit; 
and  sometimes  the  sacrifices  we  make 
are  made  to  our  own  will,  or  the  will 
and  desires  of  others,  not  to  those  of 
our  God :  those  to  whom  we  make 
such  sacrifices  occupy,  perhaps,  his 
place  in  our  souls.** 

**  Ah,  there  is  something  in  that  !** 
she  murmured,  burying  her  face 
again,  with  a  low  moan,  in  her  ex- 
tended hands. 

"You  read  the  Scriptures?**  I 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Behold,  then,  in  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer  the  only  entire,  pure,  and 
constant  sacrifice  of  self,  yet  a  sacri- 
fice eontinually  sustained  by  prayer, 
and  accompanied  vrith  perfect  sub- 


"  He  sacrificed  himself  to  others, 
and  was  accepted,**  she  reioined. 

"  Yes,  for  the  spiritual  and  moral 
good  of  oUiers.  The  sacrifices  we 
make  to  those  we  love  or  idolise  are 
generally  made  to  their  temporal 
welfiue  or  happiness ;  we  may  mis- 
take, and  do  evil  when  we  would  do 
good ;  and  when  the  effect  of  these 
sacrifices  upon  ourselves  is  that  of 
inducing  a  repining  or  unhappy  soirit, 
we  may  be  sure  there  is  sometninff 
wrong.  Godlovethacheerftilgiver. 

"  You  blame  me,  then  ?** 

"  Blame  you !  how  can  I  ?  I  know 
not  what  you  have  done.** 

"Ah!  God  alone  knows  that.** 

"Thai  you  must  look  to  Him  alone 
for  comforti  support,  direction.** 


"  Yes,  I  will — ^I  sometimes  do  try 
to  do  so;  I  like  you,**  she  added, 
glancing  at  me  for  an  instant;  "I 
liked  you  from  the  first  moment  you 
spoke  to  me:  it  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  your  voice,  I  believe.  I 
think  it  would  do  me  good  to  speak  to 
you  often ;  I  should  weep  then  more 
than  I  do  now.** 

At  this  moment  the  pretty  madchen 
entered  with  our  coffee,  and,  though 
we  spoke  in  French,  the  conversation 
ceased,  and  was  not  afterwsjds  re- 
newed. I  saw  some  large  tears  roll 
down  the  pallid  cheeks  of  my  suffer- 
ing companion ;  and,  in  her  state  of 
evident  excitement,  I  felt  that  these 
would  probably  afford  her  more  re- 
lief than  my  words  would  be  able  to 
do.  It  was  onlv  two  days  afterwards 
that  one  of  those  strange  events 
which  the  romance  of  real  life  affords 
occurred  in  the  hotel  of  Rippoldsau, 
the  nature  of  which  was  known  only 
to  myself  and  the  unfortunate  heroine 
of  my  story. 

We  were  seated  at  the  table  d'hote, 
when  a  newly  arrived  couple,  who 
had  been  arranging  their  toilet,  ap- 
peared entering  the  large  ante- 
chamber called  the  MoUe-d-danse^ 
and  approaching  the  folding-doors  of 
the  teule'd'tnitnger.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  splendid  figure  of  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life— perhaps  about 
thirty- five  years  age,  tne  eyes  full  of 
expression,  lofty  brow,  and  rich, 
curling  hair— that  struck  the  instant 
attention  of  our  whole  party,  as  the 
air  of  mingled  happiness  and  pride 
which  breathed  on  every  feature, 
animated  even  his  movements,  and 
caused  every  beholder's  eye  to  turn 
upon  his  companion,  as  if  to  seek  the 
object  that  inspired  such  sentiments. 
Indeed  it  was  one  capable  of  doin^  so. 
Never  did  I  behold  a  sweeter  vision 
of  human  loveliness  in  real  human 
form  than  in  that  of  the  lady  who 
leaned  upon  his  arm.  She  appeared 
to  be  two  or  three-and-twcnty,  of  an 
exquisite  fairness,  and  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  feature,  united  to  an  ex- 
fression  impossible  to  describe.  When 
heard  afterwards  the  remark  re- 
peated, "  When  she  looks  dovm,  it  is 
a  Madonna!  when  she  looks  up,  a 
Hebe !  **  I  recognised  the  same  kind 
of  idea  that  had  occurred  to  myself. 

But  a  cold,  hard  grasp  of  my  arm 
drew  my  attention  ft'om  this  brilliant 
pair.   I  turned  to  my  unhappy  neigh- 
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bonr,  the  palenen  of  death  was  on 
her  face  and  lips,  which  were  over- 
shadowed by  her  crape-fall,  so  as 
only  to  be  seen  when  I  bent  my 
head  beneath  hers;  her  eyes  rolled 
like  one  in  a  fit.  An  exclamation 
that  had  almost  burst  from  me  aloud 
was  repressed  by  the  word,  pro- 
nounced in  a  hollow  voice,  but  in  one 
that  bespoke  a  determination  to  be 
firm, — 

*'  Save  me — save  tkemT 

She  seized  my  arm  more  tightly, 
and  arose. 

Led  by,  rather  than  leading  her, 
we  got  out  of  the  room  and  reached 
her  chamber.  She  entered  it  with 
me,  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and 
sank  fainting  on  the  floor.  I  had 
perceived  enough  to  know  that  it 
might  be  of  consequence  to  her  to 
escape  notice,  and  to  suspect  that 
this  strange  agitation  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  new 
comers.  Nevertheless,  I  proposed 
calling  the  native  physician,  who  re- 
sides on  the  spot. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
cordial  I  could  administer ;  she  rallied 
her  powers,  and  assisted  my  efforts 
to  place  her  on  the  couch. 

*'  No,  no  r*  she  cried,  lifting  her 
hands  in  supplication,  **  you  will  not 
do  that?  No  physician  can  do  me 
good,  save  he  wno  suffers  me  to  die  I 
I  shall  be  better  now->more  tranquil ; 
I  know  all  —  suspense  is  torture  — 
doubt  is  worse  than  certainty ;  yes,  my 
sacrifice  is  accepted— I  have  not  died 
in  vain  I" 

Convinced  that  the  unhappy  wo- 
man was  mentally  deranged,  I  re- 
mained quite  silent,  treating  her  as  one 
would  do  a  patient  raving  in  fever. 

^*  You  thmk  me  mad,'*  she  said. 
"  I  am  not  so :  from  this  hour  I  shall 
be  calmer,  better  —  perhaps  happier. 
Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear ;  the  reflection 
of  their  happiness  —  his  happiness  — 
can  it  reaen  roeP  have  tney  not 
walked  over  my  tomb  to  gain  it  f " 

''Ck>mpo8e  yourself,  I  entreat,"  I 
said,  *'  or  I  must  summon  the  doctor.** 
I  rose  to  go. 

'*  You  will  leave  me  ?  I  deserve 
you  should;  but  you  will  tell  the 
doctor,  you  will  tell  every  one  that  I 
am  mad :  they  will  come  to  see  me— 
oh  !**  she  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
groaned  bitterly.  '*  Ah  I  do  not  do 
so  I  sit  down  beside  me — listen  to  me 
—  do  not  leave  me !    I  will  tell  you 


all,  you  will  know  then  that  I  am 
not  mad.** 

I  sat  down  beside  her  greatly  af- 
fected, and,  requesting  that  she 
would  not  speak  at  all,  promising  to 
come  and  listen  the  next  day  to  any 
thing  she  wished  to  tell  me. 

"  To-morrow  I*'  she  exclaimed, "  to- 
morrow you  and  I  may  speak  no 
more,  x  ou  are  a  straneer  to  me, 
but  I  love  you.  listen!  it  will  do 
me  good  to  speak ;  to  think,  perhaps, 
would  make  me,  indeed,  what  you 
imagine  I  already  am.** 

Sne  held  my  hand  tightly  in  hers, 
as  if  fearful  I  should  escape,  and 
thus  began  her  extraordinary  re- 
cital :— 

'*  I  was  an  only  child,  and,  being 
delicate,  was  educated  without  dis- 
cipline, and  allowed  to  amu^e  myself 
by  reading  whatever  books  I  pleased. 
My  father  died  in  my  childhood  Mid 
len  me  a  comfortable  fortune,  inde- 

rndent  of  my  mother.  I  thought 
loved  her  even  passionately ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  b^use  I  had  then 
no  other  love.  I  was  the  sole  object 
of  her  cares  —  of  her  more  gentle 
affections. 

"•  She  had  a  friend  of  her  youth,  a 
Hungarian  lady,  who  married  a  Po- 
lish ofiicer.  The  husband  was  killed; 
and  the  lady  in  her  widowhood  came 
to  reside  in  a  small  house  adjoining 
ours.  She  was  poor,  for  her  hus- 
band's property,  which  was  settled 
on  her  only  son,  was  left  in  the 
charge  of  an  uncle  until  the  youth 
entered  his  twentieth  year,  provi- 
sion only  being  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  at  ooU^^e. 

*'  The  gardens  of  our  houses  com- 
municated. We  had  little  oUier  so- 
ciety, for  my  mother  was  a  being 
afflicted  from  her  youth  up.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  affections  of  a  wife, 
she  hoped  to  be  repaid  in  those  of  a 
daughter.  She  had  a  few  intimate 
friends,  and  her  own  feelings  and 
my  delicate  health  rendered  these 
sufficient  to  her  wishes. 

**  The  son  of  her  Hungarian  friend 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than 
myself:  ill  health  and  bodily  <te- 
bility  rendered  me  capricious  and 
exacting.  I  liked  to  be  quiet  and  at 
rest ;  but  I  never  imagined  that  any 
one  else  might  like  the  same.  Waf- 
demar  was  bold,  active,  full  of  fire 
and  spirit,  and  of  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous disposition.    His  mother,  who 
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wtm  indebted  to  mine  for  almost 
daily  acts  of  kindness  and  eonsider- 
atkm,  wished  ber  son  in  retam  to 
be  nsefol  or  agreeable  to  me.  He 
loved  ber  fondly,  and  I  doubt  not 
tliAt  the  poor  boy  tasked  himself  to 
the  uUnost  to  accomplish  her  wishes. 
I  believe  that  I  was  always  either 
imperions  and  irritable,  or  silent,  oc- 
cupied in  my  own  reveries  drawn 
from  the  imaginative  works  which 
formed  my  almost  constant  reading. 
A  disorder  of  the  spine  rendered  it 
neeeasary  for  me  to  take  exercise  re- 
clining on  a  little  carriage.  Wal- 
demar  was  employed  to  draw  roe 
about  the  gardens.  I  believe  he 
hated  the  task ;  but  I  read  almost 
all  the  time,  and  never  thought  whe- 
ther be  hated  it  or  not,  uttering  only 
a  peevish  expression  or  an  angry  ex- 
clamation when  some  accident  or 
unfortunate  jolt  disturbed  my  repose. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  however,  he 
went  to  college ;  and  on  leaving  it 
obtained  a  commission  in  an  Austrian 
regiment  of  cavalry. 

**  I  saw  him  in  his  twentieth  year. 
inst  as  he  came  into  possession  of 
his  proper^;  and  with  a  generous 
and  bounding  heart  hurried  to  his 
mother^s  humble  abode,  and  would 
have  made  ber  leave  it  to  reside  with 
him  in  the  Austrian  capital,  into 
whose  ]^leasures  he  was  b^^nning  to 
enter  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young 
and  glowing  soul.  The  struffgle  was 
great  in  the  mother*s  heart,  between 
the  desire  to  maintain  her  beloved 
retirement,  and  the  maternal  solici- 
tude that  urged  her  to  watch  over 
ber  son,  and  uiield  him  by  her  love. 

*"  The  latter  triumphed;  andWal- 
demar  only  left  her  to  make  the  ne* 
cessary  preparations  for  her  residence 
at  Vienna. 

**  I  saw  him  then,  the  slave  of  my 
girlish  days,  now  youn^,  rich,  hand- 
some, elesant,  admired,  a  favourite 
even  at  &e  Austrian  court;  and  I 
saw  him  all  this  without  ever  dream- 
ing that  he  could  be  more  to  roe  than 
any  other  fine  young  man,  brimful 
of  the  world,  life,  and  their  pleasures. 

^  In  the  short  interval  that  was  to 
dapse  before  his  mother  joined  them, 
what  events  and  changes  took  place! 
The  revolution  broke  out  in  Poland. 
Wsldemar  deserted  his  r^mcnt  to 
aid  the  struggle  of  a  country  he 
knew  not  by  experience  against  its 
tyrants. 


'*  The  result  of  that  struggle  is  too 
well  knovm.  Europe  look^  on,  and 
Poland  fell  again  into  the  jaws  of 
the  vast  monster  from  which  it  would 
have  extricated  itself.  Alas,  alas! 
for  the  subsequent  history  of  its  ex- 
iled, and  too  often  self-abandoned 
ones !  Waldemar  had  not  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  With  unheard- 
of  rashness  he  re-entered  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  and  found  himself 
beside  a  gendarme  reading  his  own 
name  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
whidi  was  overhung  by  toe  citizens 
with  a  laurel-wreatn.  Crossing  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  foot,  ex- 
hausted, wounded,  foot-sore,  he 
reached  his  mother*s  dwelling,  which 
he  had  left  last  in  all  the  pride  and 
flush  of  hope,  and  youth,  and  wealth, 
— an  exile,  deprived  of  all,  save  life 
and  honour  only,  he  returned  to 
sink  his  weary  head  on  that  still 
loving  and  ever  unreproving  heart. 

**  I  bad  seen  Waldemar  in  his  bril- 
liant hour,  and  if  I  too  admired  him, 
no  other  sentiment  was  then  in  my 
breast.  Somethiog  more  than  beauty, 
than  brillian^,  than  wealth,  than  the 
admiration  of^^others,  was  requisite  to 
gain  such  love,  such  fatal  love,  as 
mine.  That  wmethnig  was  suffering, 
for  I  believe  a  woman  never  can  love 
the  man  she  admires  as  she  can  love 
him  whom  she  pities.  I  saw  Walde- 
mar again  -^  an  exile,  denounced, 
wounded,  faint,  deprived  of  all  save 
honour.  I  loved  him —  such  is  wo- 
man*s  fate.** 

She  hid  her  face,  was  silent,  and 
sobbed  deeply. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "I  blush, 
thouffh  I  have  been  his  vrife,  to  say 
it;  I  loved  one  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  sentiment 
on  my  part  any  more  than  on  his 
own.  I  hid  it  long  in  my  heart. 
The  feelings  I  was  conscious  of 
cherishing  made  me  more  distant  and 
reserved  towards  their  object,  while 
I  envied  his  mother  and  mine  the 
cares  they  bestowed,  the  tender  offi- 
ces his  state  reouired,  for  his  head 
had  been  nearly  laid  open  by  a  sabre- 
cut,  and  the  wound  was  imperfectly 
healed.  I  shrunk  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  least  of  them,  and 
thus,  doubtless,  increased  his  aliena- 
tion, for  if  he  was  kind  or  attentive 
to  me  it  must  have  been  for  the  sake 
of  our  parents.  As  soon  as  he  was 
well  Waldemar  vras  to  join  his  com- 
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patriots,  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
France,  from  whose  government  he 
had  resolved  to  accept  the  triflmg 
pension  allowed  to  the  patriot  Poles, 
instead  of,  as  his  mother  wished,  re- 
pairing to  England ~a  country  which 
owed  less  to  the  Polish  arms  and 
Polish  nation,  hut  whose  people,  at 
least  individually,  sympathised  with 
them  as  much. 

^  It  was  only  when  he  was  actu- 
ally mounted  on  horseback  at  his 
mother*s  door,  about  to  part  from  us 
perhaps  for  ever,  that  some  indica- 
tion of  my  long-repressed  feelings 
appeared.  I  approached  with  a 
rapid  movement  to  the  side  of  his 
horse,  pressed  the  hand  he  offered 
me  to  my  cheek,  and  cried,  'Fare- 
well I  Heaven  bless  thee,  Waldemar. 
Mayest  thou  at  least  be  happy  I  * 
With  a  burst  of  smothered  anguish 
I  rushed  into  the  house.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  often 
thought  of  that  unusual  emotion, 
which  he  had  never  believed  me  ca- 
pable of  feeling ;  so  little  known  in 
ffeneral  are  those  passions  which  run 
dark  and  low  in  their  own  rarely 
approached  current.  Five  years  af- 
terwards Waldemar  came  once  more 
to  our  retirement,  in  order  to  receive 
the  last  blessing  and  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  his  beloved  mother.  They 
had  been  years  of  trial  to  him.  The 
impoverished  ezile*8  lot  is  a  bitter 
and  too  generally  a  ruinous  one ;  but 
he  still  retained  his  noble  character 
and  disposition.  As  for  his  aspect 
— ^you  have  seen  it. 

"  These  five  years  had  dragged 
their  weight  over  me.  I  fancied  I 
had  loved  my  mother.  Alas !  I  did 
not  seek  her  happiness,  that  sole 
proof  of  love  was  wanting.  I  was 
unhappy  myself,  I  did  not  care  for 
the  happiness  of  others.  Oh  !  how 
clearly  one  sees  one*s  conduct  when 
the  time  to  amend  it  is  for  ever  gone  I 

^  After  his  pKX>r  mother's  death 
Waldemar  remained,  during  the  rest 
of  his  visit,  entirely  in  our  house. 
He  was  uniformly  kind  and  attentive 
to  me.  I  did  not  then  think,  as  I 
afterwards  did,  that  his  feeling  were 
those  of  gratitude  for  the  kmdness 
shewn  to  his  mother.  I  heard  of  all 
his  privations  and  humiliations,  for 
he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  his 
talents  as  a  painter  to  support  him- 
self, and  I  experienced  a  sort  of  de- 
lirious joy  in  nearing  of  them,  for  I 


knew  that  my  fortune  obuld  free 
him  from  them,  and  I  resolved  to 
blind  my  eyes  to  my  own  wishes  and 
to  cause  mj  mother  to  make  him  an 
offer  of  this,  together  with  my  hand, 
as  an  act  of  generous  friendship  on 
my  part. 

*'  I  told  my  mother  my  wishes,  bat 
I  refused  to  listen  to  her  amimentB 
against  them ;  I  was  deaf  to  her  per* 
suasions,  her  entreaties.  She  loved 
Waldemar,  but  she  opposed  my  pro- 
ject. Perhaps  she  saw  our  unsoita- 
bility;  perhaps — perhaps  she  was 
aware  of  his  total  want  of  recipro- 
city with  my  sentiments. 

''  Accustomed,  notwithstanding,  to 
obey  me, — at  least,  to  yield  to  my 
will,  for  with  a  spoiled  child  the  pa- 
rentis place  is  always  reversed,  she 
managed  to  make  known  to  Walde- 
mar the  offer  of  my  fortune  and  my 
hand.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
the  deepest,  most  unbounded  grati- 
tude ;  assured  her  he  saw  all  the  mag- 
nanimity that  dictated  it;  but,  taking 
to  himself,  or  appearing  to  do  ao, 
all  the  credit  of  a  ^nerous  self-re- 
nunciation, he  declined,  as  he  said, 
for  our  sakes,  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

^^  We  did  both  give  him  credit  for 
magnanimity,  but  in  consequence  I 
fell  ill.  In  the  hours  of  suffering  I 
opened  my  long-closed  heart  to  my 
mother.  She  saw  all  my  deep- 
rooted  love,  she  knew  that  I  only 
lived  and  breathed  for  Waldemar. 
Probably  she  foresaw  misery  on 
either  side,  but  her  affection  for  me 
conouered  her  scruples ;  she  suffered 
Waldemar  to  be  aware  of  my  affec- 
tion. She  told  me  afterwaras  that 
he  turned  pale  as  death  on  hearing 
of  it,  and  pressing  her  hand  in  si- 
lence to  his  lips,  quickly  left  the 
room.  In  a  short  time  he  returned ; 
the  struggle,  whatever  caused  it, 
was  over;  he  requested  permission 
to  see  me  directly.  In  short,  we 
were  soon  afterwards  man  and  wife." 

A  silence  of  some  moments  fol- 
lowed the  last  words.  Raising  up 
her  head  with  a  deep  sigh,  the  un- 
happy narrator  continued : — 

'*  Waldemar  wished  to  make 
France  still  his  residence.  We  re- 
moved there  with  my  mother.  Poor 
woman!  I  never  then  reflected  on 
what  it  must  have  cost  her  to  leave, 
at  her  age,  her  own  native  land  to 
live  among  strangers  to  whose  lan- 
guage she  had  a  then  national  anti* 
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pathy,  and  wLich  sbe  could  not  in 
the  least  understand.    I  had  other 
cares,  other  attentions  to  offer.     I 
never  thought  of  her  nearly  solitary 
existence  in  the  house  of  her  daugh- 
ter.    Bui    now,  oh!   how  drearily 
Bounds  upon  my  heart  the  echo  of 
her  oft-repeated  words,  ^  Mein  fader- 
land  r    Poor  woman !  she  was  taken 
from  the  evil, — she  died  before  the 
hour  of  my    punishment   arrived. 
More  than  a  year  after  my  mother's 
death  I  was  then  myself  a  mother. 
The  orphan  daughter  of  one  of  her 
relations,  who  had  entered  into  busi- 
ness in  England  when  a  young  man, 
and  married  an  English  lady,  wrote 
to  me  expressing  her  intention  of 
going  to  reside  in  Germany  among 
her  late    father's    connexions,    her 
mother  having  died  in  her  infancy  : 
she  had  little  acquaintance  with  her 
English  relations,  and  it  was  her  fa- 
ther s  desire  that  she  should  reside 
in  Germany,  where  the  property  he 
left  her  would  render  her  sufficiently 
independent.      A    family  going   to 
France  had  offered  to  convey  her 
there,  and  she  proposed  coming  to 
me  in  hopes  that  I  could  further  her 
on  her  roMid  to  the  south  of  Germany. 
I  was  fflad  to  receive  her  visit,  glad 
to  think  I  might  be  useful  to  ner, 
for  I  knew  my  mother  would  have 
been    so,   and     already    conscience 
made  me  feel  its  sting,  though  not 
yet  had  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the 
worth  I  had  lost— of  the  affection  I 
had  latterly  so  scantily  returned. 

**Rosa  came.  Well!  I  see  you 
listen  with  expectation.  You  expect 
that  I  have  some  complaint  to  make, 
some  wrongs  to  deplore,— committed 
against  me,  too,  by  one  who  has  ap- 
peared to  you  so  pure,  so  lovely.  I 
have  none,  save  that  she  was  too 
good—too  beautiful,  that  her  soul 
was  filled  with  pure  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  that  a  voice  of  thrilling 
sweetness  conveyed  them  irresistibly 
to  the  listener's  heart.  Yes,  I  admired 
—I  loved  her.  Her  gentleness,  her 
upassumed  modesty,  the  blush  that 
jnndled  on  her  cheek  as  she  uttered 
in  correct  French,  but  in  her  own 
«weet  English  accents,  words  of  wis- 
dom and  heavenly  love,  setting  us 
n^bt  in  many  opmions  and  notions 
with  the  air  of  a  learner  far  more 
than  that  of  a  teacher, — ^these  would 
have  won  my  re^rd,  even  without 
the  affection  whicb  she  constantly 


shewed  to  my  child  and  myself.  She 
came  among  us  when  the  infant  was 
only  a  few  days  old,  and  from  the 
moment  she  took  it  in  her  arms  it 
seemed  to  enter  into  her  affections. 
It  was  during  Rosa's  visit  that  I  be- 
came first  enughtened  as  to  my  hus- 
band's true  disposition  and  character. 

^  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
all  my  idolatry — ^the  devotion  of  my 
love  to  him — ^t  was  more  sensible  of 
its  faults  than  of  its  virtues.  But  my 
love  was  not  of  that  nature  which 
seeks  to  remedy  defects  in  its  object, 
and  aims  to  love  perfection.  It  was 
in  Rosa's  society  that  Waldemar 
seemed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  or,  if  previously  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  a  character  for  which 
education  had  done  little,  it  was  from 
her  that  he  a^ppeared  to  catch  that 
inspiration  whiefa  tends  to  all  that 
is  high,  and  elevating,  and  ennobling 
in  man.  He  felt  her  influence,  and 
was  grateful  for  it.  I  had  never 
thougnt  of  exerting  any,  even  if  I 
could  have  possessed  it,  and  a  child 
in  comparison  of  age  was  my  supe- 
rior in  wisdom,  in  virtue,  in  every 
quality  that  renders  woman  the  dig- 
nified and  worthy  companion  of  man. 

*^It  was,  as  I  have  said,  during 
Rosa's  visit  that  I  became  enlight- 
ened as  to  my  husband's  real  dispo- 
sition. Alas!  too  late,  too  fatful^ 
enlightened!  I  discovered  that  it 
was  susceptible,  ardent,  tender,  and 
passionate;  I  found  that  his  deep 
and  fervent  feelings  had  lain  ever 
dormant,  that  he  had  never  loved! 
This  I  had  sometimes  suspected ;  in- 
deed, from  his  words  even  had  al- 
most concluded ;  but  who  could  see 
the  altered  expression  of  his  face,  (^ 
those  speaking  eyes,  and  not  now 
perceive  that  a  new,  a  transforming 
passion,  had  for  the  first  time  entered 
his  soul?  I  knew,  I  felt  it — with 
horror  for  him,  far,  far  more  than 
for  myself.  The  victim  of  my  own 
unrestrained  will,  I  had  shrouded 
that  brilliant  life  vnth  gloom,  and 
cast  the  dull,  chill  shadow  of  death 
over  that  ardent  heart  and  impetuous 
spirit.  I  had  loved  without  being 
beloved,  and  I  must  cling  like  a 
blighted,  destructive  thing  about  the 
object  which  that  love  destroyed." 

"Oh!  spare  yourself,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  lor  pity  do  not ** 

"  Ah !  do  not  mterrupt  me,"  she 
replied,  squeezing  my  hand  tightly 
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in  hen,  ^'yoa  cwmot  think  the  relief 
that  words  sometimes  impart.  Let 
me  talk  on  for  the  first — the  last 
time. 

"At  first  it  was  for  Waldemar 
only  I  felt,  for  his  conduct,  his  man- 
ner was  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
knowing  the  hitter  sting  of  jealousy. 
It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  I 
was  free  from  that  cruel  pans.  I 
well  remember  the  first  time  I  felt 
it.  Waldemar  was  a  skilfbl  painter, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  poverty  had 
employed  himself  in  portrait-paint- 
ins.  He  still  amused  himself  in 
taking  likenesses,  and  was  employed 
one  day  on  Bosa*s  when  I  only  was 
present.  Pushing  the  portrait  from 
nim,  as  if  discontented  with  his  work, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  ^  It  is  imnossible  I 
who  could  depict  such  a  face  r  When 
she  looks  down  it  is  a  Madonna, 
when  she  looks  up  a  Hebe.' 

^  1  glanced  at  the  opposite  mirror, 
saw  my  own  truite  countenance  and 
plain  features,  and  wished  I  were 
Rosa,  or  that  Rosa  were  in  my  place. 
The  love  I  bore  to  Waldemar  was 
such  that  my  happiness,  even  if  he 
were  outwardly  unchanged  to  me, 
could  never  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his.  I  knew  now,  that 
though  until  that  time  he  had  been 
content,  he  had  never  known  hap- 
piness, at  least  what  now  appeared 
to  him  to  be  happiness,  and  he  was 
past  the  age  of  vivid  and  momen- 
tary passion  —  he  had  reached  that 
period  when  the  feelings  become  con- 
centrated, deep,  unchangeable. 

'*The  next  circumstance  that 
served  to  confirm  these  sentiments 
on  my  part,  was  one  that  is  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  memory,  even  to  my 
sight.  Ro»ft  sat  in  a  window  holding 
my  child  asleep  on  her  lap.  She  was 
looking  down  on  its  peaceful  face ; 
her  own  was  as  calm,  as  purei  I  was 
engaged  on  some  small  household 
occupation  in  the  room,  and  twice 
called  Waldemar  to  my  aid  without 
receiving  a  reply.  I  turned,  and 
saw  him  sitting  opposite  the  nurse 
and  child,  his  regards  fastened  upon 
them,  and  these  rc|;ards  so  indicative 
of  that  deep  and  ardent  affection 
which  dwelt  unelicited  within  his 
soul.  Oh!  the  serpent*s  sting  then 
indeed  pierced  my  very  heart  I 
felt  that  these  two  were  the  ohjects 
of  his  love;  I  suffered  myself  to 
think  that  even  the  child  would  have 


been  more  beloy^  had  it  called  Rosa 

mother. 

"Yes,  I  was  wrong;  I  see  you 
think  so;  but  do  not  interrupt  me. 
The  second  time,  or  perhaps  the 
third,  that  I  called  Waldemar,  Roaa 
looked  up  at  him,  and  caught  that 
same  regard.  He  started  uke  one 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  mechani- 
cally hutened  towards  me.  She  co- 
loured deeply,  and  meeting  a  sor- 
rowAil  glance  from  me  turned  very 
pale.  A  few  moments  aflerwarda, 
though  Waldemar,  vrithout  haviii|j^ 
observed  what  past,  returned  to  his 
seat,  she  rose  up,  and  giving  me  the 
infant,  made  an  excuse  for  leavinji^ 
the  room.  She  never  again  took  it 
in  her  arms  when  he  was  present. 

"  Just  at  this  time  one  of  his  re- 
lations died,  and  Waldemar  inherited 
his  property.  Alas  I  what  a  few 
years  before  would  have  conferred 
happiness,  perhaps  now  increased  his 
regrets.  Had  he  then  possessed  this 
fortune  I  should  not  have  been  his 
wife, — not  that  he  married  me  for 
monejr.  No,  it  was  for  pity.  Well, 
I  will  be  calm! — There,  do  not 
speak;  let  me  go  on.  Rosa*s  viait 
had  been  prolonged  from  time  to 
time,  because  we  gave  her  hopes  of 
accompanying  her  into  Germany 
when  our  child  was  a  few  montlifl 
older.  She  would,  however,  be  no 
longer  delayed.  I  knew  her  reason, 
I  saw  her  sense  of  delicacy,  and  no 
longer  offered  any  resistance  to  a  de- 
parture that  for  aU  our  sakes  both 
pleased  and  pained  me.  I  was  well 
aware  that  Waldemar  had  never  by 
words,  nor,  voluntarily,  even  by  a 
look,  betrayed  the  state  of  his  ieel- 
ines,  if  this  were  fully  known  to  him- 
self. They  say  love  is  blind,  but 
certaiidy  it  believes  all  others  are 
so. 

^^  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  ap- 
proaching separation  that  clearly  re- 
vealed to  himself  the  truth  to  which 
I  could  not  be  insensible.  It  was  the 
day  before  Rosa's  departure  that  I 
reached,  without  being  perceived,  the 
arbour  in  the  garden,  which  was  a 
favourite  resort  with  us  all,  and 
generally  occupied  by  Rosa  and 
Waldemar.  Tnere  they  had  spent 
hours  in  reading,  drawing,  and  sow- 
ing. All  her  tastes  and  pursuits 
agreed  with  his — ^none  of  mine. 

**As  I  approached  the  summer- 
house  I  hefud  the  sound  of  Walde- 
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mai'tToiee  speakine  in  a  repressed 
tone,  and  saw  him  leaning  with  hia 
arm  over  the  back  of  his  seat,  turned 
towards  his  eompanion^  but  his  face 
cooeealed  from  her  behind  her  shoul- 
der. I  saw  he  was  agitated,  and  cu- 
riositT,  which  so  often  brings  its  own 
puniahment,  tempted  me  to  stop  and 
Eaten. 

**  *  Yes,*  he  said,  *  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  away.* 

^^Yon  are  not  complimentary,* 
repiied>  Rosa,  smiling,  but  her  smile 
seemed  forced,  and  turning  her  head 
over  her  shoulder  she  caught  a 
gUmpse  of  his  countenance.  *  Ah ! 
Waldemar,*  she  cried,  *  you  suffer-- 
you  are  unJiappy  I* 

'*  He  turned  suddenly  round ;  that 
Yoiee  of  surprise  and  emotion,  of  un- 
affecied  anxiety,  was  indeed  irresist- 
ible. He  hastily  caught  her  hand 
and  looked  in  her  face. 

"*Yc8,  I  suffer,  I  am  unhappy,' 
be  said;  Uhe  most  miserable,  the 
most  hopeless  of  men.  Oh,  Rosa,  if 
you  knew  all  V 

**  *■  I  should  perhaps  hate  you,'  she 
abruptly  interrupted,  turning  very 
pale,  and  withdrawing  her  hand. 
Waldemar*s  head  sunk  back  to  its 
former  position. 

^  The  next  moment  Rosa's  sweet 
womanly  feeling  reproached  her 
seTerity ;  she  turned  entirely  round 
tonrards  him,  and  giving  lum  back 
her  hand,— 

**  *  Waldemar,  my  friend,  and  my 
friend's  husband,'  she  said,  in  a  tone 
that  struggled  for  firmness,  ^do  not 
be  angry  with  me.  Listen  calmly 
to  wluit  I  say.  I  am  young,  it  is 
true,  and  know  very  little  of  the 
world.  You  have  known  much ;  but 
stUl,  at  times,  even  a  very  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  woman  may  prove 
a  useful  or  a  consoling  counsellor.  I 
can  scarcely  tell  wh^  I  said  I  should 
perhaps  hate  you  if  I  knew  all — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  knew  the  cause  of 
your  unhappiness ;  but  it  is  sin  that 
causes  the  chief  part  of  the  unhappi- 
nesB  of  mankind;  and  I  have  ever 
been  taught  to  shrink  from  all  that 
is  not  pure,  and  good,  and  virtuous, 
and  just  to  others.  Waldemar,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  your  confidante,  Lit- 
de  as  I  know  of  life,  my  own  heart 
tells  me  that  a  married  man's  confi- 
dante ought  to  be  his  wife  only.  If 
I  were  a  wife,  I  am  sure  I  should 
ftelthk :  ail  other  female  confidences 


may  be  danff^rous  or  treacherous. 
You  have  a  devoted  wife.  If  there 
be  nothing  in  your  heart  you  should 
not  conceal  from  her,  open  it  to  her ; 
if  there  be  any  thing  there,  any  single 
sentiment,  you  would  shrink  from 
unfolding  to  her,  or  blush  to  tell 
her,  oh,  Waldemar  !  you  would  not, 
could  not  impart  it  to  me  f 

"•  A  silence  followed ;  I  feared  to 
stir;  and  anxiety  as  to  Waldemar's 
conduct  contributed  to  keep  me  sta- 
tionary.  After  a  long  pause,  during 
which  his  face,  couched  partly  by 
his  hand,  might  have  shewed  the 
emotion  which  swelled  the  veins  of 
his  temples,  he  looked  up,  pale,  but 
with  composure,  and  raismg  the  hand 
he  held  to  his  lips, — 

^ '  Rosa,'  he  said,  *  you  have  saved 
me — saved  me  from  sinking  in  your 
esteem ;  saved  me  from  my  own  re- 
morse ;  saved  me  from  shrinking 
from  the  regards  of  my  wife!  Yes, 
my  sweet  guardian  angel  shall  not 
have  to  blush  for  having  called  me 
her  friend;  for  still  calling  me  so, 
were  that  title  maintained  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  life.'  His  lips  touched  her 
beautiful  and  open  forehead. 

"  Rosa,  trembling  with  emotion, 
arose,  she  pressed  his  hand  between 
both  of  hers,  and  murmuring,  *•  God 
^nt  it  may  be  so ;  and  that  I,  too, 
if  ignorantly  I  have  erred,  may  be 
saval  from  my  own  remorse  I'  with- 
drew too  quickly  to  allow  Waldemar 
to  reply  to  these  last  words,  and 
hurried  along  the  path  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  tnat  on  which  I 
stood.  Waldemar,  respecting  her 
feelings  and  conduct,  did  not  attempt 
to  follow;  but  turned  away  to  the 
other  side,  and  consequently  stood 
before  me  ere  I  had  time  to  escape, 
even  had  I  desired  to  do  so.  An  m- 
voluntaiT  start  of  surprise  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  and  an 
expression  of  conscious  guilt,  equally 
involuntary,  and  perhaps  still  more 
causeless,  mr  an  instant  discomposed 
his  candid  countenance.  The  next 
he  had  recovered  himself;  and  speak- 
ing with  sravity,  and  with  a  manner 
that  might  have  reassured  me  for 
the  future,  he  said, — 

"  *  Maria,  have  you  been  here  long 
enough  to  learn  with  me  to  admire 
more  fully,  and  reverence  more 
deeply,  the  noble  and  lovely  cha- 
racter of  your  friend  V 

"  *  That  was  the  turning  point  in 
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my  life*s  history  :  had  I  used  it 
aright,  Waldemar  might  still  have 
heen  my  hoshand.  But  what  wife, 
what  woman  ever  submitted  tran- 
quUIy  to  such  emotions  of  jealousy 
as  then  tormented  me?  Instead  of 
meeting  the  candid  spirit  of  my  hus- 
band with  meekness  or  affection,  in- 
stead of  causing  him  to  feel,  amid 
the  wanderings  of  his  own  heart,  the 
fixedness  of  mine,  I  coolly  answered, 
in  commonplace  terms,  *•  I  have 
been  here  Ions  enough  to  learn  to 
regret  the  folly  that  urged  me  to 
place  myself  or  my  fortune  at  the 
disposal  of  one  wno  was  to  prove 
himself  so  regardless  of  an  undesired 
boon.* 

*^  Fire  flashed  from  the  proud  eyes 
that  were  bent  upon  me.  A  look  of 
scorn — ^the  first  I  had  ever  met — 
made  me  feel  the  littleness  that  had 
breathed  in  my  words;  that  loftv 
brow  seemed  to  distend,  the  nostrils 
dilated.  But  Waldemar*s  conscience 
vras  not  clear  of  having  wronged  me, 
at  least  in  heart;  impnetuous  as  he 
was,  he  checked  the  rising  passion. 
My  own  heart  had  whispered  to  me, 
*  Throw  yourself  at  his  feet,  into  his 
arms,— it  is  not  yet  too  late.*  But 
pride  and  jealousy  spoke  otherwise. 

"'Maria,*  Waldemar  resumed,  'I 
will  not  be  angry,  for  in  some  re- 
spects I  deserve  your  reproaches.  As 
for  yourself * 

*'  I  was  in  hopes  he  was  going  to 
make  some  insulting  remark ;  but  he 
only  added, — 

*"It  is  too  late  to  think  of  resti- 
tution in  that  respect;  but  as  to  your 
fortune,  from  henceforth  not  a  penny 
of  it  shall  ever  pass  througn  my 
hands.  You  say  these  gifts  were 
unsolicited.  It  is  true ;  but  you  can- 
not believe  that  in  accepting  them  I 
was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives, 
since  they  were  unhesitatingly  de- 
clined when  I  thought  that  the  de- 
sire of  freeing  me  from  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  a  proscribed  man 
alone  dictated  that  generous  offer. 
Yet,  Maria,  though  the  knowledge 
of  your  affection  alone  actuated  me 
in  accepting  them,  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  done  better  had  I  candidly  told 
you  that  the  recollections  of  my  boy- 
hood had  done  any  thing  but  prepare 
the  way  for  a  love  of  riper  years ; 
but,  when  flattered  by  the  hope 
that  a  union  with  me  would  promote 
your  happiness,  I  was  also  tempted 


to  believe  that  I  should  be  moie  sa- 
tisfied with  my  feelings  as  a  hosbud 
than  I  could  be  with  them  m  a  pro- 
fessed lover.  IknewyourdispositioiL 
I  knew  that,  to  the  man  who  pos- 
sessed your  strong  affections,  yen 
would  prove  a  devoted  wife.  Mm, 
have  I  ever  failed  in  that  respectful 
tenderness  which,  from  the  moment 
you  gave  me  your  hand,  I  ever  de- 
sired to  shew  towards  you  ?  I  speak 
now  without  premeditation,  and  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances.  You 
know  that  I  am  sincere.  Tell  me  if 
I  have  failed  ?' 

"'Never,  Waldemar  T  I  cried; 
and  with  an  effort,  an  unfortunate 
effort,  refrained  from  sinking  oa  that 
noble  heart  which  had  invMuntarily 
wronged  me — yet  not  wronml — 
only  given  to  another  what  I  had 
unjustly  claimed. 

" '  Then  let  the  past  be  forgotten,* 
he  said,  gently  pressing  my  hwod. 
'Depend  on  mj  efforts  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  your  confidence ;  de- 
pend upon  the  gratitude  of  your 
husband.* 

"Oh,  that  bitter  word  gratitude! 
how  it  stung  my  inmost  heart !  and 
Waldemar  unhappily  completed  the 
impression  it  maae,  by  adding, — 

"'And  do  not  visit  my  wrongs 
upon  Rosa,  she  is  wholly  guiltless 
even  of  a  thought  injurious  to  you.* 

"Ah,  if  he  had  not  added  these 
words  I  if  he  had  not  alluded  to  her ! 
But  why  do  I  say  iff  Are  not  these 
things  the  work  of  destiny,  of  Pro- 
vidence ?** 

"Oh  I*'  I  interrupted,  "do  we  not 
too  often  make  our  own  destiny  ?** 

"  Well,  well,  do  not  speak.  Hear 
me.  We  must  not  discuss,**  she  re- 
sumed as  follows :  — 

"I  coldly  answered,  'Waldemar, 
all  shall  hefairgiven;*  and  I  turned 
away  by  the  path  Boea  had  tiJcoi, 
leaving  him  to  continue  the  other 
alone. 

"That  evening  I  was  cold  to  her. 
I  knew  I  was  unjust,  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  hated  her  because  she  was 
so  much  better,  sweeter,  lovelier  than 
myself.  She  perceived  my  coldness, 
and  her  eyes  were  constantly  brim- 
ful of  tefl^  which  she  took  every 
pains  to  prevent  Waldemar  from 
seeing.  He  was  miserable.  The  hour 
of  separation  was  a  relief  to  us  all. 
The  next  morning  Bosa  left  us. 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  ex- 
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istenoe  that  my  husband  and  I  drag- 
ged on  afterwards;  it  was  that  of 
praoneis  confined  together,  chained 
together;  but  denied  all  social  in- 
tercourse. Yet  there  was  no  enmity 
on  either  side ;  a  reproach,  an  in- 
sinuation was  never  heard.  One 
would  hare  said  our  feelings  were 
stagnant  at  our  hearts ;  yet,  perhaps, 
they  only  flowed  too  deeply,  too 
wildly  there.  This  cruel  state  of 
life  was  entirely  owing  to  me — ^it  was 
my  fault  alone.  I  Imew  afterwards 
that  it  was  so.  All  this  time  he  oc- 
cupied my  entire  thoughts,  my  heart 
and  soul;  but  to  conceal  this  from 
him,  to  affect  indifference, — even 
apathy,  was  my  sedulous  care.  Men, 
I  had  heard,  despise  what  is  easily 
gained.  The  recollection  of  my  of- 
fered hand  made  me  wretched ;  and, 
fool  that  I  was,  I  now  imagined  that 
the  apparent  coldness  of  the  wife 
might  atone  for  the  unsought  love  of 
the  maiden.  What  a  means  of  mak- 
ing him  foi^t  the  blank  which  the 
departure  of  Rosa  had  left  in  our 
society!  I  devoted  myself,  and  my 
whole  attentions  outwardly,  to  my 
child— it  was  the  only  link  between 
us;  and  when  I  looked  at  it,  it  was 
not  80  much  with  a  mother*s  fond- 
ness as  with  a  wife's  anxieties.  I 
felt  that  my  affection,  my  care  for  it, 
were  all  a  pretence.  I  was  punished 
for  this  also. 

^Qne  day  the  little  thinff  was 
standing  on  my  knees,  its  tittle  feet 
phmted  firmlj  there,  as  I  held  it 
erect,  wondering  at  its  strength,  and 
gazing  sadly  at  it  while  it  laughed 
Its  infant  joy.  It  suddenly  gave  a 
sort  of  nffing,  fell  back,  turned  black 
iu  the  face,  and  died.  Yes,  all  was 
over;  the  link,  the  only  link  was 
broken.  I  had  seen  my  error  to- 
wards my  poor  mother  when  it  was 
tookte.  I  always  see  my  errors  when 
1  can  no  longer  repair  them.  I  now 
saw  my  error  towards  my  child.  I 
had  made  it  an  excuse.  1  had  been 
a  hypocrite,  a  false  mother,  because 
a  too  anxious  wife.  My  miserable 
love  for  one  who  had  never  loved 
me  had  lost  me  ray  mother  and  my 
child.    So  I  thought,  so  I  felt.*' 

*'  You  know  well  the  art  of  self- 
tormenting,"  I  interposed. 

**Yci,ye8;  perhaps  so.  However, 
mv  grie^  though  mimoderate,  was 
silent,  even  sulkv.  I  refused  my 
busband^s  sympatny.    I  appear^  to 
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think  it  impossible  he  could  share 
my  regrets.  My  health,  which  was 
always  indifferent,  grew  daily  worse. 

"  One  day  while  conversing  with, 
rather  than  consulting  my  doctor, 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  prevail  on  my  husband  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  Grerman  waters, 
which  he  had  prescribed  as  abso- 
lutely essential  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  Mv  husband  I  Waldemar ! 
Was  he  ill?  He  who  had  never 
known  a  d]w*s  illness  in  his  life  save 
from  the  eflEects  of  hb  wounds  1  He, 
the  obiect  of  my  unceasing  medita- 
tion, ill,  suffering  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  knew  it  not ;  uttering  daily  my 
own  complaints ;  sensible  to  the  bur- 
den of  my  own  misery,  I  had  all  this 
time  been  unconscious  of  his !  Ah, 
if  he  were  to  die  now  P  I  burst  into 
a  hysteric  laugh  as  the  idea  of  what 
my  state  wotud  then  be  presented 
itself  tome. 

^  The  doctor,  idarmed  at  the  effect 
of  his  disclosure,  was  also  astonished 
at  my  previous  ignorance,  and  justly 
attributed  it  to  my  excellent  bus* 
band*s  tenderness  for  my  feelings. 
Alas  I  he  had  been  silent  because  I 
had  been  to  hun  as  a  stranger.  I 
saw  immediately  the  cause  of  his 
refusing  to  go  to  (rermany ;  I  saw 
his  unwillingness  to  excite  my  suspi- 
cions, and  I  resolved  to  act  another 
part.  My  eves  once  opened,  I  beheld 
with  astonisnment  the  change  in  hia 
aspect,  the  hollows  beneath  nis  e3re8, 
the  heavy  brow,  the  faded  complexion 
— all  spoke  pain  of  mind  still  more 
than  that  of  bodjr. 

**  That  night,  in  my  silent  cham* 
her,  I  formed  my  plan ;  I  took  my 
solemn,  steadfast  resolution.  It  was 
my  wish  to  be  divorced ;  to  see  Wal- 
demar again  at  liberty  would,  I 
thought,  render  me  happy.  But 
there  were  no  grounds  for  obtaining 
a  divorce,  even  in  Germany ;  and,  if 
it  were  obtamed,  it  could  not  effect 
the  object  I  now  had  in  view,  for  I 
knew  too  well  Rosa^s  delicate  senti- 
ments and  English  prejudices. 

*^  Another  plan  or  seff-sacrifioe,  and 
one  that  depended  wholly  on  mvsel^ 
was  necessary.  I  asked  myself  nad  I 
strength  to  perform  it,  and  I  felt  I 
had. 

**  The  next  day  Waldemar  found 
me  a  different  person,  such  as  I  had 
been  six  or  eight  months  before.  I 
spoke  freely  to  him,  apologised  foip 
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my  late  behaviour,  imputing  it  only 
to  miserable  health  and  broken 
nerves.  He  was  Barprised  at  this 
return  of  affection,  ana  admitted  that 
he  had  suffered  deeply,  and  felt  my 
injustice.  He  imputed  this  change 
in  me  to  the  discovery  I  had  made  of 
his  state  of  health.  As  the  pledge  of 
our  reconciliation,  I  exacted  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  obey  the  phy- 
sician, and  repair  to  the  Brunnens  of 
Naussau.  lie  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  him.  I  entreated  that 
this  should  not  be  a  stipulation.  My 
mind,  I  said,  had  need  of  entire  re- 
pose. I  wi^ed  to  change  the  scene 
and  air,  but  could  not  endure  a 
watering-jplace.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  my  wish,  if  he  would  consent  to 
it,  to  spend  some  time  in  travel,  es- 
pecially in  those  countries  with  which 
we  were  so  intimately  and  unhappily 
connected,  but  which  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering,  Hungary  and 
Poknd. 

"  To  this  natural  desire  my  hus- 
band made  no  objection ;  he  believed, 
indeed,  that  such  a  change  would 
tend  to  restore  me  to  the  peace  I  had 
lost. 

''  Finally,  we  both  set  out  and 
tfeparated  in  Germany.  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  take  a  travelling  servant 
from  thence,  and,  after  I  parted  from 
Waldemar,  found  an  excuse  for  part- 
ing also  with  my  female  attendant, 
and  taking  one  who  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  me.  I  then  hastened  to 
the  £uiker*s  where  my  money  was 
lodged.  Drawing  out  a  part  of  it,  I 
purchased  a  small  annuity  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  leaving  the  re- 
sidue so  that  it  could  be  reclaimed  by 
Waldemar,  I  set  forth  on  my  pro- 
jected tour.  I  wrote  often  to  Wal- 
demar, and  received  letters  fVom  him, 
the  tone  of  which,  far  from  that  of 
an  assumed  affection,  was  truly  con- 
solatory to  my  heart.  It  told  me 
that  I  was  understood,  that  J  was 
appreciated,  that  I  was  pitied.  I 
felt  that,  so  far  as  dep^ded  on  him- 
self, Waldemar  would  be  a  still  bet- 
ter husband  to  me  for  the  time  to 
come.  But  this  conviction  did  not 
move  me,  my  resolution  was  taken ; 
his  kindness,  his  goodness,  only  gave 
me  fresh  strenffth  to  perform  it.  I 
resolved  that  he  should  be  happy. 
Once  beyond  the  frontier  of  Poland, 
my  letters  conveyed  to  him  repeated 
•omplaints  of  my  still  faUing  health. 


This,  indeed,  was  true ;  and  a  severe 
illness  had  nearly  accomplished  my 
purpose  without  a  ftlsehoiod.  Bat  I 
soon  after  carried  that  purpoae  into 
effect. 

**  I  easily  got  a  person  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, on  some  trifling  ezcnae, 
to  write  a  letter  of  my  dictatioii,  as  if 
to  acquaint  one  of  my  frieDds  with 
the  event  of  his  wife*s  death;  the 
person  M'ho  wrote  it  neither  knowing 
who  it  was  to,  nor  suspecting  that  I 
was  myself  the  wife  whoee  death  I 
described.  I  got  another  to  direct  it 
to  Waldemar,  and  carried  it  myaelf 
to  the  post.  The  letter  eontained  an 
enclosure  in  my  own  writing — a  few 
lines,  as  if  written  before  my  death, 
affectionately  addressed  both  to  him 
and  Rosa,  conveying  to  them  jointly 
the  residue  of  my  property,  but  with- 
out the  least  allusion  to  the  comiexicm 
that  was  to  subsist  between  them; 
thev  expressed  only  the  resignatton 
with  which  I  quitted  for  ever  all  I 
had  loved  or  known. 

*^  This  was  true ;  my  sacrifice  was 
complete ;  I  was  dead  to  the  wmrld. 
There  was  no  chance  of  detection. 
Waldemar  could  never  discover,  even 
were  he  disposed  to  seek  it,  the  place 
of  my  tomb ;  fbr  it  was  in  Poland,  his 
unhappy  land.  Nearly  two  yean 
have  passed  since  my  death  was  made 
known ;  Waldemar  has  been  the 
most  of  that  time  a  widower,  bnt  was 
his  heart  so?    Yet  sure  I  am  he 

gave  me  some  tears,  and  they  were 
onest  ones. 

^  The  change  in  my  appeaianoe, 
my  widow*s  dress  and  assumed  name, 
saved  me  from  detection.  I  thought 
I  might  reside  with  safety  in  a  retired 
part  of  Germany,  my  native  land. 
It  was  while  on  my  way  to  the  re- 
treat I  had  selected,  that,  hearing  of 
the  charming  sednsion  of  the  baths 
of  Rippoldsau,  I  was  tempted  to  seek 
relief  from  its  valuable  waters.  Could 
I  have  imagined  an  idea  so  wild  as 
that  Waldemar  my  husband,  with  his 
lovely  and  adored  bride,  would  have 
ishosen  to  pass  their  honeymoon  in 
the  same  retreat  P 

"  I  shall  henceforth  be  calm.  Sus- 
pense is  worse  than  certainty— my 
sacrifice  is  accepted — he  is  happy — I 
have  not  died  in  vain  I** 

It  would  be  useless  to  record  here 
the  observations  I  made  when  at 
last  permitted  to  speak.  Ai^^ument, 
indeed,  was  now  useless  with  the  un- 
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bappj  victim  of  her  own  sensibility 
and  error.  To  induce  her  to  look  to 
anotbeT  world  for  the  happiness 
which  she  had,  perhaps  wilfhUy,  lost 
in  Una  was  all  my  words,  few  and 
feeble  as  they  were,  aimed  to  do. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  her 
chamber  to  see  how  she  had  passed 
the  night.  It  was  locked,  and  I 
knocked  without  obtaining  an  an- 
rwcr.  Believing  that,  lile  many 
otherB  irho  expose  their  hearts  to 
their  feUow-ereatures,  die  had  now 
repented  of  having  done  so,  and 
sbmnk  from  seeing  me,  I  retired, 
intending  after  the  table 'd'hote^  at 
wbich  r  knew  she  would  not  ap- 
pear, again  to  make  inquiries  for  her. 
Cut  at  that  table  I  heard  a  singular 
tale  related,  and  saw  Rosa  listening 
to  it  with  the  sweet  &gc  of  a  pitying 
amrel. 

The  noor  widow  lady,  it  was  said, 
who  haa  been  taken  ill  at  dinner  the 
day  before,  had  the  same  evening 
been  distressingly  summoned  to  her 
bome.     She  was  a    most   afflicted 
creature ;  her  husband's  sudden  death 
had  plunged  her  into  such  a  state  of 
giief  that  she  was  induced  to  come  to 
Kippoldsau  to  try  the  "  cure,"  leav- 
ing her  children  to  the  care  of  a 
nurse,  who,  to  avoid  being  troubled 
by  her  chaige,  placed  them  all  on  a 
table  while  she  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged.     Endeavouring    to    amuse 
themaelves  there  at  play,  the  others 
had  rolled  the  youngest  off  the  table, 
and  if  not  actually  dead  when  the 
express  for  its  mother  arrived,  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  alive 
when  she  reached  her  home. 

Stories,  unlike  stones,  gather  by 
moving  I  Perhaps  seme  nearly  in- 
coherent expressions  had  escaped  this 
unfortunate  woman  in  her  distress, 
and  amid  the  bustle  of  a  sudden  de* 
uarture,  relating  to  her  husband  and 
ner  child,  and  these  being  ill  under- 
stood by  the  wondering  madchen, 
were  rebted  to  another  imd  another, 


until,  as  the  stor^  passed  on  through 
the  community  it  assumed  its  pre- 
sent connected  form ;  or  another  so- 
lution of  it  crossed  my  mind,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  believe  it.  Was  it 
possible  she  might  have  herself  given 
rise  to  it  by  making  a  somewhat 
similar  excuse  for  her  abrupt  de- 
parture f  Only  two  particulars,  as 
likelv  to  be  facts,  I  further  under- 
stood ;  namely,  that  she  had  not  gone 
to  rest  that  night,  and  set  ofiP  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  my  long  and  soHtary  walks 
through  the  pine-corered  mountains 
that  border  on  the  Black  Forest,  I 
had  usually  found  them  left  to  my- 
self; but  now  I  was  never  sure  of 
being  there  alone.  Many  a  time  I 
saw  the  seat  to  which  I  was  hasten- 
ing already  occupied  bv  two  happy 
creatures — like  tne  Adam  and  Eve 
of  my  late  lonely  paradise,  I  beheld 
their  br%ht  forms  glancing  amid  the 
dark  trees,  and  starting  forth  in  life 
and  joy  from  the  wild  thickets,  or 
bending  their  beamy  countenances 
over  the  mountain-stream ;  I  heard 
the  music  of  their  happy  voices,  I 
felt  the  sunshine  of  their  joyful 
faces  beam  upon  my  own  heart,  and, 
away  from  all  other  sights  and 
sounds,  I  could  have  said  the  world 
is  full  of  joy  and  love,  till  a  sudden 
thought  overcast  its  shade,  and  I 
felt  the  reflection  of  their  happiness 
no  lonser !  I  had  often  said  to  my- 
self, What  a  sweet  spot  is  Kippoldsau 
to  pass  a  honeymoon!  I  thought 
so  now  again,  while  these  two, 
doubtless,  shared  the  thought  and 
echoed  the  words;  but  I  shuddered 
while  I  reflected  that  a  word  from 
me,  an  unregarded  stranger,  could 
strike  away  all  the  sweetness  from 
that  place  and  time,  and  cast  the 
gloom  of  the  shadow  of  death  over 
that  beautiful  and  now  blushing 
cheek. 

SSLIKA. 
lUpjioldtau,  August  20, 1845. 
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LOVE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST. 


Thbt  stood  in  their  young  beauty  wbere  the  shade 
Of  kingly  pines  a  deeper  twilight  made, — 
A  girl,  whose  weeping  eyes  were  downward  bent, 
A  youth,  whose  whispers  love  made  eloquent. 

And  as  he  watched  her  colour  come  and  oo. 
And  saw  her  tears,  half  sad,  half  timid,  flow. 
And  knew  her  heart  was  his, — all  his,  he  told 
llow  heaven  and  earth  must  change  ere  he  grew  cold. 

**  Lift  up  those  dearest  eyes,  and  let  me  read 
A  tale  of  promise  in  their  li^ht !    No  need 
To  bow  thy  drooping  head  m  sorrow  thus, — 
Days,  months,  and  years  of  joy  shall  come  for  us  1 

]&fineownI  mine  own!  it  is  a  thought  of  pride 
.  To  know  that  none  in  all  the  world  beside 
Hath  part  with  me  in  thy  affection — none ! 
Fear  not,  I  know  the  blessed  priase  Tve  won ! 

Nay,  love,  I  pray  thee  weep  not !    Must  I  swear 
That  I  am  even  true  as  thou  art  fair? 
Come,  dearest,  turn,  and,  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 
Let  me  once  more  mine  earnest  vows  repeat.*' 

She  heard  him  long  in  silence,  and  at  last 
She  tum*d  to  him,  as  if  she  strove  to  cast 
Her  grief  aside ;  *'  I  need  no  vows,**  she  said, 
**  Love  such  as  mine  has  no  mistrustful  diead. 

I  feel  all  joy  departs  with  thee ;  no  eye 

Will  ever  look  upon  me  lovingly 

Till  thou  return ;  the  grave  has  closed  o*er  all 

"Who  would  have  grieved  to  see  these  sad  tears  fall. 

Thou  art  mine  all.    It  is  a  fearful  thmg 
To  love  as  I  love  thee  I    I  can  but  cling 
To  one,  one  only  hope,— that  time  may  ne'er 
Bring  change  to  thee,  to  my  poor  heart  despair. 

Surely  thou  wilt  but  smile  when  others  scorn 
Thine  own  betrothed,  the  poor  and  lowly  bom. 
Knowing  Imw  great  a  wealth  of  love  was  given 
To  thee,  mine  only  friend  on  this  side  heaven. 

Go  now,  while  T  am  calm.    God  knoweth  where 
We  two  shall  meet  asain  I    Go,  with  my  prayer 
Still  soundlnff  in  thy  heart !    Go  on  thy  way. 
Mine  own  beloved  I    God  keep  thee  night  and  day  !'* 

They  parted  5  years  rolFd  on  before  they  stood 
Once  more  together,  in  far  other  mood 
Than  when  they  said  farewell ;  at  last  he  came, 
Gay  as  of  old,  to  all  but  her  the  same. 
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To  her,  alas !  to  her  thoee  years  had  hroueht 
A  moumfal  change  in  aspect  and  in  thongnt. 
There  was  a  stillness  in  her  eye  and  air 
That  told  of  conquered  passion,  long-past  care. 

Theirs  was  a  sudden  meeting,  yet  it  woke 
No  change  in  her  pale  face ;  and  then  she  spoke 
Of  that  last  parting,  where  the  pines  were  green, 
As  if  her  dream  of  love  had  never  heen. 

And  he,  who  thought  to  hear  bnt  words  of  blame, 
Lau^h*d  lightly,  and  recall*d  his  boyish  flame ; 
•*  We  must  be  friends,"  he  cried,  **  for  all  the  joy 
Of  that  old  time  when  we  were  girl  and  boy — ** 

He  Btopp*d ;  for  as  he  spoke,  a  bitter  smile 
Fks8*d  o  er  her  lips ;  and  o*er  his  thoughts,  the  while, 
There  came  remembrance  of  her  love  and  truth 
Before  his  falsehood  blighted  her  fair  youth. 

^  We  never  can  be  friends,  for  friends  should  feel 
Kind  sympathy,**  she  said,  "  in  woe  or  weal. 
My  broken  trust  no  time  can  e*er  renew, 
I  shall  be  lonely  all  this  long  life  through. 

There  was  a  time  when  thou  and  I  were  one 
In  hope,  in  thought,  in  love ;  it  seem'd  that  none 
£*er  loved  with  deeper  earnestness  of  faith. 
Defying  change  and  sorrow,  care  and  death. 

There  was  a  time  when  at  thy  lightest  word 
My  pulse  leaped  wildly  and  my  heart  was  stirr*d, 
Ee-echoing  tne  passion  of  thine  own, 
Cleaving  in  this  wide  world  to  thee  alone. 

Then  at  thy  footstep  how  the  red  blood  came 
Flushinff  my  cheek !  how  at  thy  very  name 
I  trembled,  lest  a  stranger's  eye  should  see 
How  wildly  my  young  spirit  clung  to  thee ! 

I  blame  thee  not,  for  now  my  altered  heart 
Is  cold,  and  I  am  tranquil  as  thou  art ; 
Nothing  remains  of  that  old  love  of  mine, 
I  have  no  port  in  joy  or  grief  of  thine. 

At  times  I  weep  to  think  such  love  could  be. 
And  yet  have  passed  away  like  mine  for  thee ; 
To  tmuk  that  I  can  gaze  with  unchanged  brow 
On  thee, — an  thee  I  as  I  am  gazing  now. 

At  times  there  come  old  thoughts  across  my  brain, 
Shadows  of  joy  I  cannot  know  again. 
Come  they  to  thee  ?    Ah,  no !  for  thou  would*st  weep 
K  thoee  wild  shadows  came  to  haunt  thy  sleep. 

Surely  thou  could'st  not  smile,  if  e*er  to  thee 
Such  visions  came  as  often  come  to  me ! 
I  tremble  at  their  presence,  though  I  know 
My  heart  is  dead  and  cold  to  all  below. 

I  seem  to  hear  again  that  blessed  stream, 
The  music  of  the  pine-tree'fiUs  my  dream, 
Thy  hand  clasps  mine,  thyfvoioe  is  in  mine  ear, 
The  voice  my  waking  som  unmoved  can  hear. 
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Tea!  one  by  one,  patt  hours  ivf  bU«  retum; 
I  wake  and  weep,  and  then  my  heart  will  yearn, 
Feeline  one  hour  of  love*a  own  smileB  and  tears 
Were  better  fkr  than  these  dull,  lu^peless  yeaxB. 

I  do  not  blame  thee  now ;  I  said  the  truth : 
My  heart  is  cold  and  dead,  my  very  youth 
Is  wither'd  with  its  generous  thoughts.    Alas  I 
IIow  changed  I  am  from  all  that  once  I  was. 

At  times  I  see  a  vision  dark  and  stranae — 
A  woman  weeping  that  thy  heart  could  change ! 
Loud  is  the  wail  of  her  fierce  agony, 
Bitter  and  wild  her  eager  prayer  to  die. 

Oh !  if  that  dreary  vision  ever  crossed 
Thy  sold,  e*en  now,  when  all  our  loye  is  lost, 
Thou  couldst  not  smile  as  thou  hast  smiled  to-day, 
Of  all  the  crowd  most  heartless  and  most  gay. 

Strange !  strance  how  all  arc  pass'd— love,  hope,  and  grief; 
My  love  than  thine  scarce  truer  or  less  brief! 
Strange  how  I  hear  thy  voice  and  tremble  not, 
Even  with  all  the  past  still  nnfoigot. 

I  deem*d  that  grief  would  dwell  with  me  for  aye; 
But  tune  rolled  on,  and  sorrow  died  away, 
And  now  we  meet  as  strangers  meet,  and  I 
Feel  nothing  of  that  long-past  agony. 

We,  who  once  boasted  Death  should  hardly  tear 
Us  two  apart,  not  dreaming  we  could  bear 
All  that  we  since  have  borne,  and  now  can  brook ; 
Thus  meeting  coldly  with  unchanging  look. 

How  those  who  see  us  meet  would  laugh  to  know 
That  onoe  the  passion  of  thy  soul  could  flow 
In  burning  words  to  me, — 'thy  beautifid,* — 
Me,  who  am  now  so  spiritless,  so  dull. 

Alas !  methinks  I  would  recall  again 
The  cruel  past  with  all  its  hours  of  pain, 
Bather  tlum  be  the  thing  I  am,— unmoyed 
To  grief  or  joy  by  thee,  my  onoe  beloyed  !** 
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A  DINNER  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 


CoxTAKSB  with  tbe  profose  luxury 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  dinner,  our 
modem  dinners,  with  all  their  gaa« 
tronomical  applianees,  are  little  better 
than  atarvenng  sophistications.  If 
the  allegation  of  htl  arts  be  sustained 
or  demonstrated  by  a  critical  surrey 
of  the  Egyptian  laboratory,  work- 
shop, or  &kory,  eating  on  a  gigantic 
scale  may  also  be  renrded  as  one  of 
the  aries  perd&tt,  England  has  been 
nronoiineed  to  be  an  ^'eminently 
dining  nation ;"  and  it  has  been  sar- 
castically said  that  **  her  hypocrites 
cannot  hanmgue,  her  knaves  cannot 
intrvue,  her  dupes  cannot  subscribe, 
and  her  cabinet  ministers  cannot  con- 
sult without  the  intervention  of  a 
dmner.**  But  let  us  examine  the  his- 
tory of  dinners  in  an  inverse  order, 
traeinff  their  genealogy  backwards 
from  England's  Modem  Babylon  to 
Egypt's  •*  City  of  Thrones,"  and  we 
sludf  he  compelled  to  admit  our  in- 
ferioritv.  The  stream  inverting  the 
natural  order  grows  wider  and  deeper 
as  you  ascend  to  its  source.  The 
nilosity  of  Parson  Adams  and  Tom 
Jones  yields  to  Maasinirer's  Justice 
Greedy,  and  his  ideas  of  various  and 
substantial  dishes  must  give  pre- 
cedence to  Chaucer's  Franklein  :— 

"  Withoaten  bake  mete  never  was  liis 

house. 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  tnewed  in  his  hall  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Oferery  dainty  that  men  could  of  thinke." 

But,  after  all,  what  were  English 
to  the  Roman  eourmands  who  pre- 
ceded, and,  perhaps,  tanght  them? 
Think  of  Esop's  single  dish  that  cost 
8001^  of  Domitiairs  rhombus,  of 
Vitellius's  shield  of  Minerva,  of 
Maximm's  elephantine  breakfasts,  of 
Heliogabalus's  parrot  tongues!  What 
glory  to  the  imperial  glutton  who 
offined  half  his  empire  for  a  new 
sanoe ;  what  spirit  in  the  resolution 
of  Apicius  when  he  destroyed  himself 
because  he  had  only  220,000/.  sterling 
left  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
gastronomy! 

Look  again  at  the  frequency  of 
the  Roman  meals,  and  we  shall  be 
quickly  satisfied  (which  Roman  gas- 
tronomy was  not)  that  our  meals  arc 
pansmonious  and  unsatisfactory  in- 
aoratiOQff  on  a  grand  omnirorous 


system.  There  was  \he  jentacidum^ 
the  prandium,  the  merenda^  the  coemtm, 
the  commotio.  What  an  enviable 
digestion  the  Romans  must  have  had, 
especially  when  we  consider  their 
dishes,  —  their  roast  boars,  swines' 
bellies,  goats  and  squirrels,  cranes, 
peacocks,  swans,  and  guinea-pigs ! 

Yet  what  was  Roman  gluttony 
compared  to  the  gigantic  gourmand- 
ism  of  Egypt !  rlutarch  records  the 
memorable  circumstance  of  fifteen 
boars  being  roasted  whole  for  a  sup- 
per of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  and 
Lucian  describes  a  dinner  given  by 
the  "  Gipsy  Queen"  to  Cssar  during 
a  former  liaUrm^  which  was  **  mount- 
ed" on  the  same  gigantic  scale : — 

"  With  dainties  Egypt  piled  the  groaning 
board, 
Whatever  sea,  or  sky,  or  land  afford." 

This,  too,  was  in  the  decline  of 
Egypt  under  the  Greek  dynasty! 
From  that  ex  pede  Hercvlem  we  may 
infer  how  Gargantuan  were  her  re- 

Sists  in  the  zenith  of  her  greatness, 
omcr,  who  had  grateful  reminis- 
cences of  the  dinners  given  by  the 
kings  and  magnates  of  the  Thebau 
City  of  Thrones,  leads  to  a  favourable 
imagination  of  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  conducted  by  describing 
the  glorious  spreads  in  which  the 
Grecian  heroes  of  the  //torf,  their 
contemporaries,  indulged.  We  will 
take  the  first  example  that  occurs. 

'*  Patroclus  o*er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  the  brazen   vase  thrtB  chines 

entire; 
The  frrasen  vase  Automedon  sustains, 
Which  fleth  of  porker,  sheep,  and  geat 

contains  ; 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 
The  parU  tranffixes  and  ivitb  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweau  the  fre  to 

raise, 
The  tent  is  brtgbten'd  with  the  rising 

blaze ; 
Then,  when  the  lingering  flames  at  length 

subside, 
He  strews  the  bed  of  glowing  embers 

wide; 
Aitove  the   eoals  the    smoking  fragments 

turns. 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lified  urns. 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they 

load, 
Which  round  the  board  Menxtius'  soft 

hestow'd, 
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Who,  opposite  Ulyises,  full  in  sight, 
Kaeh  portion  parU  and  orders  all  arigbt. 
The  first  fat  portion  to   the  immortal 

pow'rs 
Amid  the  greedy  flames  Patroclus  pours ; 
Then  each  indulging  in  the  social  feast, 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  represt." 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  the 
ancient  Thebans,  seated  in  chairs  in 
the  English  (not  the  Roman)  fashion, 
the  ladies  being  intermixed  with  the 
gentlemen,  often  dined  off  roatt  beef 
and  goose ;  that  they  had  their  pud' 
dings  and  pies;  that  they  drank  their 
beer  out  of  glasses,  and  their  vine 
out  of  decanters;  that  they  challenged 
each  other  as  we  now  do,  and  druik 
toasts  and  healths.  They  had  whets 
before  dinner,  like  the  Russians,  con- 
sisting of  pungent  v^tables  or 
strong  cordials,  handed  round  the 
drawmg-room,  previous  to  applying 
the  test  of  the  appetite  to  the  more 
substantial  luxunes  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Though  beef  and  goose  (mutton 
was  excluded  in  compliment  to  the 
ram-headed  Ammon)  constituted  the 
staple  articles  of  a  ^ood  dinner  in  the 
"  City  of  Thronesj'^other  rarities  and 
substantials  were  added  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  such  as  widgeons,  quails, 
wild  ducks,  kid,  and  fisn  of  various 
kinds,  intermixed  with  an  endless 
succession  of  vegetables. 

In  one  respect  we  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Egyptian  ban  meant. 
The  torture  of  suspense  to  which  a 
dinner-pai:t;^  in  our  civilised  times  is 
exposed  during  the  awful  hour  which 
precedes  dinner  has  often  furnished 
the  essayist  and  the  Cockney  with 
materials  of  eloquent  complaint. 
I*  They  managed  these  things  better" 
in  the  **  hundred-gated"  metropolis. 
The  Egyptian  ban  vivants  had  music 
to  entertain  their  euests  both  before 
and  after  that  meal,  which,  according 
to  a  learned  authority,  constitutes  the 
most  serious  as  well  as  agreeable  oc- 
cupation of  our  existence. 

Generally,  dinner  was  served  with- 
out a  cloth ;  although  there  are  in- 
stances of  linen  coverings  in  imitation 
of  palm-leaves.  Plates  were  occa- 
sionally used;  perhaps  knives,  as 
both  are  seen  among  the  painted 
frescoes  of  the  tombs  exhibited  on 
sideboards.  There  was  no  ^^  ntvev' 
fork  school^  because  there  were  no 
forks.  There  might,  nevertheless, 
have  been  a  *'  sUver'spoon  school,*' 


without  any  reflection  on  the  mental 
acuteness  of  the  real  Theben  ^  Am- 
phytrion,'*  for  he  is  the  "  real  Am- 
phytrion  with  whom  one  dines.*' 
Spoons  were  used  instead  of  forks, 
with  a  similar  bowl,  but  with  a 
shorter  handle  Uian  ours.  Thoae  in 
the  British  Museum  are  of  orna- 
mented tortoise-shell,  ivory,  and  ala- 
baster. There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  similar  utensils  of  silver 
and  ^old  were  used  at  the  great  tables. 
Considering  that  the  chief  dishes  were 
rich  soups  and  stews,  spoons  were  at 
all  events  a  more  civilised  eoatom 
than  Chinese  chopsticks  or  Torldsfa 
fingers.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
botn  knife  and  silver  spoon  were 
used.  Dinner  was  served  on  a  round 
table.  Near  the  dishes  were  placed 
ornamented  rolls  of  wheaten  bread ; 
trays  of  which,  in  readiness,  were 
also  profusely  heaped  on  adjacent 
sideboards.  Homer  says,  speaking  of 
a  Theban  banquet,  '*  the  glittenng 
canisters  were  piled  with  brei^;"  nap- 
kins and  water-ewers  were  supplied 
the  guests  by  beautiful  slaves  of  both 
sexes  who  wait^  on  them,  and  who 
presented  them  wine  in  goblets, 
lonians  and  Greeks,  as  well  as 
Negroes,  are  undoubtedly  among 
them.  The  dessert  generally  consisted 
of  grapes,  dates,  aod  figs.  Changes 
were  made  by  removing  the  table, 
with  all  the  dishes  upon  it,  and  sub- 
stituting in  this  manner  a  second  and 
third  course. 

-  The  frescoes  which  record  these 
circumstances  depict  the  luxurious 
varietv  of  a  Theban  dinner.  Others 
record  a  ponderous  profusion  and 
abundant  simplicity,  more  consonant 
to  the  banquet  of  Achilles. 

Complete  pictures  are  seen  in  the 
tpmbs  of  the  whole  preparatory  pro« 
cess,  idf  ova.  First  appears  the  poul- 
try-yard, with  the  cooped  and  fat- 
ten^ poultry  in  the  process  of  se* 
lection  and  plucking ;  next,  the 
shambles;  and  lastly,  the  kitchen, 
where  we  have  the  whole  culinary 
process  laid  open  before  us.  First 
the  ox  is  slaughtered  and  divided 
into  joints;  some  for  roasting  and 
stewinff,  and  some  for  boiling.  Ribs 
of  bee^  fillets,  legs  of  bee^  calves*- 
head,  liver,  hearts,  and  tongues,  seem 
to  be  the  favourite  joints.  But 
some  are  perfectly  indescribable  by 
any  modem  designation;  and  others, 
though  unique^  are  still  traditioiially 
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Mtrmised  by  the  bon  Pivants  of  Cairo. 
We  are  next  introdaced  to  the 
kitchen,  where  we  see  a  large 
caldron  of  bronze  placed  in  a  tripod 
orer  the  fire,  and  nearly  as  porten- 
tous in  siae  as  that  which  figured  at 
the  Achillean  festival, — 


"  A  braien  caldron  of  capacious  frame 
They  briog  and  place  above  the  roaring 
flame." 

We  behold  one  of  the  oook*8  assist- 
ants stirring  the  fire  with  a  poker ; 
another  blowing  it  with  bellows;  a 
third  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
hash  or  sonp ;  a  fourth  stirring  die 
ingredients  of  a  caldron  with  a  Targe 
fork ;  a  fifth  pounding  salt  or  pepper, 
and  seasoning  the  savouiy  viands. 
In  one  instance,  a  spit  is  passed 
through  a  goose  intended  to  be 
roasted ;  a  dwarf  slave  (such  as  the 
Romans  patronised  on  account  of 
their  ^tesqne  drollery)  holds  and 
turns  It  over  a  charcoal  fire,  while 
he  uses  a  fan  to  keep  the  charcoal 
bright.* 

The  pastrycook's  or  confectionary 
department  was  separated.  In  this 
department  we  see  assistants  engaged 
in  siiUng  and  mixing  flour,  knc»dmg 
paste,  spreading  it  and  rolling  it, 
making  sweetmeats  and  maccaroni, 
or  forming  the  paste  into  various 
shapes  of  biscuits  and  rolls,  cakes 
and  tarts,  over  which  were  sprinkled 
i«edsoftlie  sesamum  and  carraway. 
Cakes  and  puddings,  mixed  with  fruit, 
are  also  observable  in  process  of 
formation ;  we  may  trace  tnem  to  the 
baker,  and  afterwards  to  the  shelves, 
on  which  they  are  deposited  until 
required. 

A  wise  man  has  said,  **Is  there 
any  thin^  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
Lo,  this  is  new !  Behold,  it  has  been 
of  old  time,  even  before  us!  The 
thing  which  has  been  is  the  thing 
whidi  shall  be,  and  there  is  no  new 
thmg  under  the  sun.**  The  dinner 
finesooes  under  survey  abundantly 
prove  the  axiom. 

Butchers,  it  has  been  shewn,  were 
employed  in  the  kitchen  for  the  pur- 


pose of  dissecting  the  joints.  In 
Kosellini's  CtvU  JMbnnmetUs  of  Egypt 
(plate  83),  one  of  these  assistant 
butchers  is  tharpening  a  knife  upon  a 
steel  suspended  from  his  waistj  and 
which  18  exactly  similar  to  the 
butchers*  steels  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Encore  tin  coup :  the  preparations 
for  a  great  dinner  on  a  sumptuous 
and  extensive  scale  are  seen  in  the 
tomb  of  Mcnontha  at  Sao(»reh.  A 
subordinate  tableau  represents  two 
pastrycooks  occupied ;  the  one  in 
moulding,  tlie  otner  in  baking,  cer- 
tain deliciacies  of  a  round  or  fiat  form, 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  represent 
tartlets  or  patties,  which  seem  to 
have  been  much  in  request  among 
the  Theban  gastronomes^  and  for 
which  the  m^em  pastrycooks  of 
Cairo,  according  to  the  lumcrous  tes- 
timony of  little  Hunchback,  in  the 
Arabian  Ntg?Us,  have  been  tradi- 
tionally famous.  In  another  com- 
partment, a  pastrycook  appears  with 
a  trav  of  these  tartlets  on  his  head, 
to  which  the  symbol  implying  the 
arithmetical  number  "  one  thousand" 
(in  Oriental  language,  the  "  man  of 
a  thousand  tarts  )  is  appended, — no 
doubt,  with  a  view  of  signifying  the 
large  consumption  of  his  trade.  A 
Theban  lad  (perhaps  a  schoolboy) 
beneath,  with  admiring  hands  di- 
rected towards  the  tray,  is  in  the  act 
of  making  a  purchase  of  the  tempting 
luxuries.  Well  do  we  remember,  in 
our  schoolboy  days,  purchasing  of 
the  school  pastrycook  (whom  the 
boys  characteristically  designated  as 
Mr.  Joseph  Stale)  certain  compound 
friandises  of  fruit  and  pastry,  in- 
geniously constructed  in  the  shape 
of  geese,  lambs,  and  pigs.  Wno 
womd  not  imagine  that  these  were 
modem  inventions  in  deference  to 
juvenile  gulosity  ?  But  no  such 
thing.  Lo  and  behold!  the  same 
unctuous  rarities  appear  on  the 
shelves  of  the  *'  man  of  a  thousand 
tarts." 

One  little  incident  in  a  dinner 
fresco  or  tableau  is  really  new— or, 


*  The  geese,  in  tliis  instance,  are  plucked  and  broiled  ;  but  the  favourite  mode  of 
tr€atiDg  them  was  to  salt  them,  as  is  atill  practised  in  Ireland  and  Yorkshire.  A 
modem  epieore  has  pronounced  the  Irish  salted  goose  a  "  dish  fit  for  Olympus/'  and 
few  bon  vivamiM  are  ignorant  of  that  noble  combination  of  rich  interior  and  decoiated 
exterior  which,  under  the  name  of  a  Yorkshire  Goose  Pie,  so  often  cheers  and  orna. 
I  the  Chrislmu  board* 
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at  least,  it  may  be  prononnced  netr  to 
modem  practice.  It  occurs  in  the  tomb 
of  a  'Meamed  Theban"  at  Eilithjffi, 
a  gentkraan  in  the  shipping  trade, 
who  has  held  an  admirals  commis- 
sion in  the  wars  of  ThoChmos  III.,  and 
who  is  represented  as  giving  an  official 
dinner  to  his  brother-officers  and  the 
mercantile  interest.  There  are  two 
compartments.  You  see  on  one  side 
the  arriyal  of  the  aristocratic  guest  in 
bis  chariot,  attended  W  a  train  of  run- 
ning footmen,  one  of  whom  hastens 
forward  to  announce  his  arrival  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  critical  ear  and  rouse  the  som- 
nolent obesity  of  the  sleepiest  and 
fottest  hall -porter  of  Groevenor 
Square.  The  other  compartment 
presents  you  with  a  coup  d'ceU  of  the 
poultry-^'ard,  shambles,  pantry,  and 
kitchen ;  and  is  completed  by  a  side 
Tiew  of  the  novel  incident  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made.  A  grey-headed 
mendicant,  attended  by  his  ^*  faithful 
doff,*'  and  who  mi^ht  pass  for  Ulysses 
at  Bis  palace  gate,  is  receiving  fh)m  the 


hands  of  a  deformed  but  charitable 
menial  a  bulFs-head,  aqd  a  draught 
of  that  beer  for  the  inventioB  <tf 
which  we  are  beholden  to  the 
Thebans. 

Au  resle^  the  busy  preparations  for 
the  dinner  represented  m  the  latter 
compartment  render  the  last  tableau 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  prandial 
frescoes.  Boiling,  baking,  stewing, 
roasting,  peppering,  and  Kdting,  are 
goinsr  on  with  a  bustling  vivacity 
which  does  honour  to  the  wealthy 
hospitality  and  learned  gastrononiy 
of  tlie  host,  while  the  prcrose  ampli- 
tude of  the  preparations  bear  equal 
testimony  to  the  gigantic  appetites 
and  admirable  digestion  of  the  ship- 
ping-master's convives.  To  quote  a 
French  proverb,  which  is  certainly 
more  expressive  than  reverential,  they 
are  as  restlessly  active  as  '*milm 
diables  dans  un  benitier  ;**  which 
may  be  done  into  the  jrfainer  Bnglish 
of  the  *^ shipping  interest"  by  an 
analogous  proverb,  *'  As  busy  as  the 
d in  a  gale  of  wind." 
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A  TBUB  8T0BT. 


Hail,  happy  times !  when  man  may  lay  his  head 
On  downy  pillow,  free  from  strife  and  dread ; 
When  deeds  of  forty  thieves  are  only  told 
As  bygone  fears,  and  wondrous  tales  of  old ; 
When  goblin  grim,  and  fearful  warning  sprite, 
No  more  disturb  our  real  Arabian  night. 
Ah,  happy  times !  but  how  can  these  things  be, 
When  oread,  through  sin,  was  made  man's  destiny  f 

There  is  a  happy  land,  where  Church  and  State 
Together  work  to  liehten  human  Me ; 
Laws  and  Beligion  nave  both  ably  wrought, 
And  peace  and  safety  to  its  children  brought ; 
And  yet  e*en  there,  where  Confidence  should  dwell. 
Old  Dread  starts  up,  and  breaks  the  happy  spell. 

*T  was  in  that  land  a  peaceful  pastor  dwelt, 
He  planned  no  harm  nor  fear  of  evil  felt ; 
It  was  a  beauteous  spot  his  cottage  graced. 
Nature  and  Art  there  lines  of  beauty  traced. 
One  greater,  too,  than  Nature  bless'd  the  man. 
And  for  him  meet  help  furnished ;  heaven's  wide  spaa 
Ne*er  threw  its  mantle  o'er  a  fairer  form 
Than  hers,  whom  he  call'd  wife — his  dearest  ehann ! 
For  sun  ne'er  lighted  up  more  loving  eye, 
Or  warm*d  a  heart  more  full  of  chanty. 
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From  theM  there  sprang  fire  dsughien,  mieh  m  they,— 
ffoosyftiid  wise^anaflur;  and  many  say 
Such  gifted  creatures,  so  brought  up,  need  fear 
No  htSm  hereafter,  and  no  danger  oere. 
A  happy  family !  though  means  were  small, 
Thoee  means  were  plenty  to  that  happy  all. 
With  ^ood  and  pious  works  their  days  were  filFd, 
In  canng  darling  pets  their  leisure  wiled; 
Abroad  to  distant  climes  they  would  not  roam 
To  gratify  their  fancVs  wants, — at  home 
Was  all :  Canary  Isles  and  Java^s  shore. 
Or  India's  ffroves,  teeming  with  feather*d  store, 
Were  noudt  to  them ;  the  glebe  their  wants  supplied, 
Horses,  and  jugs,  and  poultir,  were  their  pride. 
A  nimble  squirrel  and  a  finch  or  two 
Fterch*d  on  the  hand  or  in  the  window  flew* 
And  once  they  had, — ^it  was  wild  fiuicy*s  love, 
For  Yenuses,  of  course,  would  choose  a  dove — 
They  bad  a  daw— black,  nois^,  without  sense, 
They  loved  him  dearly  for  his  impudenoe : 
Many  a  trick  he  play*d,  and  pass'd  his  jest  I 
Pert,  piyiog,  pri^^,  peppery —a  pest  I 
Yet  they  loved  him ;  but  one  they  lov^d  m<Nre— - 
Loved  as  no  friend  was  ever  loved  before. 
A  dear  and  darling  pet  was  that;  ah,  me! 
Fair  lady,  I,  too,  venerated  thee ! 
It  was  their  friend— her  fiither*s  only  child- 
No  swan  so  graceful,  and  no  dove  so  mild. 
Oft  would  she  come,  though  rain  and  mire  would  say, 
"^  Put  not  thy  ansel  foot  on  earth  this  day,"-~ 
Would  come  to  cneer  her  friends  both  voung  and  old 
With  beaming  eye  and  words  that  comiort  told. 
And  once  she  came,  *twas  an  eventful  hour, — 
Breathe  softly,  muse !  and  tell  the  tale  once  more : 

Flushed  from  her  broken  sleep,  portending  storm, 
Aurora  rose,  when  fair  Maria's  lorm 
8tepn*d  ftom  her  father's  door,  and  bent  her  way 
To  bless  the  pastor  with  her  beams  that  day. 
Arrived,  the  angel  guest,  for  friendship's  sake, 
Brake  with  her  mends  the  fast  that  mortals  break. 

The  day  was  passed  in  profitable  joy — 
September's  day,  when  Nature,  growing  coy 
C^&iling  beautv,  casts  the  veil  of  night 
Early  o'er  her  aeparting  charms,  firom  sight  ^ 
To  screen  her  blemishes ;  but  'neath  that  veU 
Art  loves  to  shine,  and  many  a  hiqpp^r  tale, 
And  notes  of  music  soft,  ana  softer  still 
The  voice  of  melody,  did  through  the  bosom  thrill, 
As  darkness  lay  upon  the  land,  and  late 
Was  the  grieved  hour  that  did  that  charm  abate. 
Then  all  was  huah'd,  and  day's  last  work  was  done — 
The  spindle,  needle,  book  and  all  were  gone ; 
The  glossy  trees  in  paper  nicely  placed ; 
And  then,  'neath  musGn  shrouded,  neatly  faced 
With  frill  and  crimp,  safely  the  head  is  borne 
On  downy  pillow,  there  to  lie  till  morn. 
Rash  confidence !    One  maid  kept  'wake  that  night. 
From  Chioa^s  neryous  draught :  she  thought  she  might 
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Or  hear  the  secrets  of  the  talking  dream, 

Or  tell  who  sang  the  songs*  that  wives  demean. 

As  wiling  thus  the  night,  she  seemed  to  hear 

A  knockmg  noise  without — so  veir  near. 

It  louder  grew ;  she  waked  her  fellow  quick. 

She  heard,  «*Tis  thieves  the  kitchen  wihdow  break  !** 

Fast  to  the  pastor's  room  like  doves  they  fly, 

*'  Thieves,  master,  thieves !"  the  pastor  rubb'd  his  eye. 

"Who — what — ^where — when— which  I  •*   out  from  bed  be 

jump'd, 
And  on  the  landing  on  all  hands  he  plump*d. 
This  roused  the  house,  the  dreadful  panic  flew, 
All  from  their  beds  rush'd  out  like  shipwrecked  crew, 
Shivering  and  shrinking  all ;  but  one  eye  tum*d 
Upon  the  pastor,  and  his  couraffe  bum*d. 
"  Fall  in !    he  cried  aloud,  "  each  maid  now  take 
A  taper  in  her  hand  for  safety  sake." 
Then  from  the  scabbard  which  adom'd  the  wall 
He  drew  a  rusty  blade,  and  *fore  them  all 
Begg'd  pardon  from  above  for  blood  that  might 
Flow  from  that  blade  that  melancholy  night. 
A  prudent  leader !  he  his  troop  reviewed, 
As  there  array*d  in  uniform  they  stood. 
White  was  the  dress,  the  cheek,  the  trembling  hand— 
From  head  to  foot  it  was  a  milk-white  band ; 
But  still  they  follow*d  onward,  near  the  spot 
Where  noise  was  heard,  and  where  was  hud  the  plot. 
In  manner  firm  the  pastor  challenged  loud, 
In  voice  that  spoke  of  death,  without  a  shroud — 
"  Who's  there  ?    Why  this  ado  P    Who  breaks  the  law  T 
With  tap-tap- tap  the  answer  came — "Caw !  Caw  P 
"  Ah,  Jack,  you  rogue !  'tis  you  I"  "  Ah,  Jack,  you  dear !" 
Exclaim'd  the  Amazons  in  fVont  and  rear. 
The  daw  replied,  "  'Gainst  me  the  door  was  shut : 
To  be  neglected  is  a  cruel  cut — 
More  cruel  still,  when  in  the  heart  we  see 
Another  dwelling  where  we  used  to  be." 
Now  once  again  the  cheeks  with  blushes  bloom, 
And  back  the  maidens  rush  within  their  room. 
And,  strange !  that  she  who  arm'd  the  breast  for  fight, 
Was  now  observed  to  be  the  first  in  flight 
"  Stop !  to  conclude,"  the  pastor  spake  with  stress, 
"  This  trying  night  a  moral  doth  express. 

UOBAL. 

Learn,  timid  youths,  from  this  eventful  story, 
That  valour  is  the  safest  road  to  glory ; 
And,  maidens,  mind !  raise  not  your  hope  or  fear 
On  ev'ry  word  that*8  whisper'd  m  the  ear." 


*  Muse  is  pleased  to  call  snoring  a  "  songp  *^—alviuando  difrmitat  Hcmtruu 
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Thb  Iftvs  of  all  dTilised  nations,  if 
not  the  eternal  mle  of  right  itself, 
have  agreed  to  rate  murder  at  the 
head  of  the  Tarions  offences  which 
moralists  and  jurists  are  alike  ac- 
customed to  treat  as  crimen.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  whence  jurists  are  taught  to 
Te^ard  it^  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
this  decision  should  he  gainsaid. 
Life  once  taken  away,  can  never  be 
restored;  and  hence  the  state  which 
assumes,  or  is  supposed  to  assume, 
that  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nis either  is  or  may  hereafter  be- 
come useful  to  itself,  watches  over  the 
Uvea  of  its  subjects  with  a  jealousy 
and  a  care  such  as  are  not  called  into 
operation  by  its  anxiety  to  render 
secure  either  their  good  name  or 
their  property.  In  iDce  manner  the 
mora&t,  if  he  confine  his  attention 
exdnsively  to  the  consequences  of 
an  offence  as  they  bear  only  upon 
the  part^  injured,  has  good  ground 
for  coinciding  with  the  jurist.  From 
the  effects  of  any  other  wron^,  be 
they  ever  so  harassing  and  pamful 
at  tne  moment,  a  man  may  recover ; 
hot  a  blow  once  struck  which  de- 
prives hun  of  life,  renders  void  his 
e»  in  society,  and  sends  him  to 
account,  as  Hamlet  has  it, — 

"  With  all  his  imperfections  on  bis 
head." 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  tliis 
reasonmg.  The  fiction  of  the  jurist 
(for  a  fiction  we  must  admit  it  to  be, 
without  calling  in  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Malthus  to  support  us)  is  an 
amiable  one,  and  the  principle  which 
has  been  rested  upon  it  works  well ; 
for  where  there  is  but  imperfect 
security  to  life  —  as  in  Lreland,  and 
in  the  southern  and  western  States 
of  the  American  Union — civilisation 
oumot  make  head,  except  partially. 
So  also  the  moralist,  in  the  narrow 
riew  which  he  takes  of  the  subject, 
wes  dearly ;  but  his  view  of  the  sub- 
Jed  is  a  narrow  one.  To  judge  of 
the  oomparatiYe  heinousness  of  of- 
ftooes,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 


account,  not  only  the  extent  of  evil 
which  each  works  to  its  victim,  but 
the  sort  of  influence  which  they 
severally  exercise  on  the  moral  na- 
ture of  the  perpetrators,  as  well  in 
their  commission  as  in  the  steps 
which  lead  to  it.  The  murder  which 
it  was  our  business  to  describe  in  a 
former  Number,  brought,  for  ex- 
ample, the  guilty  career  of  a  very 
bad  man  to  a  climax.  It  shewed  that 
in  him  the  -  last  spark  of  humanity 
had  become  extinct;  but  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  all 
murders.  Godwin,  in  his  tale  of 
Caleb  Williams^  has  contrived  to 
throw  a  great  deal  of  interest  round 
the  character  of  a  man  whom  he, 
nevertheless,  stains  with  the  crime 
of  homicide,  and  with  oth^r  offences 
a^nst  which  our  spirits  rebel ;  and 
though  the  philosophy  of  the  work 
be  bad  throughout,  tnere  is,  never- 
theless, truth  in  it  so  fiur  that,  the 
author*s  manner  of  working  out  his 
catastrophe  contradicts  but  one  cir- 
cumstance (though  that  is  an  im- 
portant one)  in  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience of  every-day  life.  A  gen- 
tleman grossly  maltreated  in  a  biall- 
room,  however  morbidly  sensitive 
of  insult,  would  hardly  follow  the 
person  who  had  struck  him  into  the 
street,  and  stab  him  in  the  dark. 
The  very  sensibility  of  character 
which  Godwin  attributes  to  Mr.  Mea- 
dows would  have  withheld  him  from 
this ;  for  he  who  has  been  publicly 
outraged  can  be  satisfied  witn  pubhc 
reimration  alone ;  and  public  repara- 
tion for  such  offences  was  to  be  pro- 
cured a  century  i^o  only  by  what 
was  called  *'  an  airing  in  the  Park," 
that  is,  by  a  duel.  Nevertheless, 
Godwin  is  right  in  treating  a  mor- 
bidly sensitive  temper  as  a  source, 
and  a  very  fruitful  source,  of  crime. 
Such  a  temper,  unwisely  dealt  with, 
that  is,  indulffed,  instead  of  being 
restrained,  and  soothed,  or  humour- 
ed, when  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
bvj&ed,  ends  not  unfreauently  in  mad- 
ness :  in  which  case,  be  the  outrage 
committed  what  it  may,  the  moral 
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guilt  attached  to  the  perpetrator 
must  be  80uj;ht  for  ratoer  in  the 
previous  habits  of  his  life  than  in 
the  particular  act  which  crowns 
them.  However,  it  were  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  these  essays  to  follow 
our  subject  either  into  the  dark  cells 
of  old  Bedlam,  or  into  the  more 
humanised  retreats  at  Hanwell.  Our 
business  is  with  eriminals,  with  per- 
sons both  morally  and  legally  re- 
sponsible for  their  proceedings,  who 
rain  themselves,  and  injure  others, 
through  the  lack  of  that  self-control 
to  learn  which  is  the  business  of  all 
alike,  be  their  constitutional  tem- 
perament what  it  may.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  London  in  the 
year  1763;  of  which,  because  of  the 
remarkable  extent  to  which  it  illus- 
trates cur  theory  of  morals^  we  shall 
here  give  an  account. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1758,  as  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Fo- 
reign Office  sat  at  supper  with  his 
wire,  a  rap  came  to  the  hall-door, 
and  a  servant  entered  soon  after- 
wards with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
stating  that  the  individual  from 
whom  he  had  received  it  waited  in 
the  passage  below.  The  letter  hav- 
ing been  partially  read,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house  desired  that  the 
bearer  might  be  shewn  up;  and 
there  was  presently  introduced  a 
young  man  of  very  striking  appear- 
ance, whose  dress  indicated  that  he 
had  just  come  off  a  jourae^r,  and 
had  not  found  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  toilet.  He  might  be 
about  three  or  four-and-twenty  years 
of  age.  His  hair  was  light-brown, 
and  hung  over  his  shoulders  and 
bade  in  curls.  He  was  of  a  fair  but 
sallow  complexion,  with  deep -set 
blue  eves ;  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  considerable  intelligence  in  a 
countenance,  of  which,  however,  the 
predominant  expression  was  pride.  He 
stood  stiff  and  erect  near  the  door 
where  he  had  halted,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  family  party  with  a  glance 
vAuch  miffht  betoken  either  reserve 
or  snpereuiousness ;  but  which  the 
casual  observer  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  interpret  un&vourably.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  brought  the  let- 
ter, appeared,  however,  not  thus  to 
read  nis  guest's  countenance ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  addressed  him  in  Ger- 
man, beg^^  him  to  join  their  m€ttl, 
rose,  and  handed  him  a  chair,  and 


exhibited  in  other  respects  an  inclin- 
ation to  treat  him  hospitably.  The 
young  man,  however,  declined  these 
civilities;  and  answered  vaguely  and 
generally  to  such  questions  as  were 
put  to  him.  "  He  nad  not  yet  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  lodging.  He 
did  not  exactly  know  where  to  lodk 
for  one.  He  bad  left  the  bnlk  of 
his  ba^age  in  the  ship  wludi 
brought  him  over ;  all,  indeed,  ezoqii 
a  joc  dtf  mat,  which  the  waterman 
whom  be  had  hired  at  the  Custom- 
house  Wharf  had  carried  for  him 
from  Whitehall  Stairs  to  his  excel- 
lency's apartments.  He  would  not 
trouble  his  excellency  to  send  a  ser- 
vant with  him.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  waterman  would  be 
able  to  recommend  to  him  a  respect- 
able tavern  where  he  might  pass  die 
night" 

"  His  excellency,*'  as  the  stranger 
persisted  in  calling  a  respectable,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  influential 
clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices, 
looked  a  little  surprised,  but  did  noi 
farther  press  his  civilities.  But  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  desiring  his  ser- 
vant to  conduct  the  gentleman  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  knew  he  could  lodge  comfortably, 
he  b^;ged  that  he  might  be  n- 
voured  with  a  call  on  the  morrow; 
and  stated  his  hour  of  breakfast, 
urging  the  foreigner  to  take  part  in 
it.  As  soon  as  the  young  man  with- 
drew, the  lady  of  tne  house,  as  was 
natural,  proceeded  to  inquire  about 
him ;  and  her  husband,  having  fint 
of  all  read  his  letter  carefully  to  an 
end,  gave  her  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

**  The  youth  who  has  just  lefl  us 
is  called  Francis  David  Stirn.  He 
is  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  son 
of  a  Calvinist  minister,  and  the  bro- 
ther of  the  highly  retmectable  super- 
intendant  of  Hersfeldt,  with  whom, 
as  you  are  aware,  I  contracted  an  in- 
timacy when  I  accompanied  Lord 
Sandwich  on  his  mission  of  peace  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  has  boen  sent 
to  England  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  put  him  m  the  way  m 
working  his  way  forward  in  lifei 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  htt 
excellent  brother  does  not  describe 
him  as  one  whom  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  serve.  It  seems  that  the 
youth  has  contrived  to  quarrel  with 
«Teiy  human  b«iog  that  nvas  likely 
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to  be  of  use  to  him.  Ills  talents  arc 
exeeUent ;  he  k  not  the  slave  oi  any 
Tice;  and  lacks  neither  industry  nor 
ambitioii;  but  his  temper  is  unfor* 
ttinately  so  wayward  and  perrerse^ 
that  it  is  the  hardest  tiling  in  the 
world  to  keep  on  tenns  with  him. 
He  £uicie8  slights  and  insults  where 
none  are  intended,  and  resents  them 
on  the  instant  Did  it  not  strike  you 
thai  his  manner  to  myself  was 
Bcarcdv  so  civil  as  it  might  have 
beenP 

**  I  thouffht  him  odd  and  awk- 
ward ;  but  I  concluded,  that  being  a 
foreigner,  and,  as  it  seemed,  ignorant 
of  onr  language,  he  was  merely  shy." 

"•  No  such  thing.  lie  is  not  igno- 
rant of  our  language;  and  now  that 
I  hare  read  nis  brother's  letter 
through,  it  would  scarcely  surprise 
me  to  find  that  the  circumstance  of 
my  addressing  him  in  Gorman  ra- 
tlier  than  in  English  may  have 
given  ofltoee.  If  I  be  correct  in  this 
suspidoo,  how  will  it  be  possible  for 
me  or  any  body  else  to  promote  his 
fi^nnesr 

^  Well,  but  do  tell  me  something 
more  about  him.  I  dedare  that  what 
you  JUne  said  excites  my  strongest 
mterest  What  is  his  previous  7iis» 
tory  r 

**  I  have  but  the  outlines  of  it  here, 
and  the;^  are  extravagant  enough. 
lie  reeeived  his  early  education  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Hesse  -  Casse), 
whoiee,  being  intended  for  the  mi* 
nistry,  he  proceeded  to  the  univer- 
oty  of  Bremen.  His  progress  there 
was  so  rapid  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  education,  that  before  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty  he  delivered 
more  than  one  probationary  dis- 
course, and  received  the  warm  com- 
mendations of  the  senate.  In  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  reputation  which  at- 
tached to  him,  one  Mr.  Haller,  a 
burgomaster  in  the  ]^lace,  engaged 
him  to  act  as  tutor  in  his  famfly ; 
and  but  for  the  unhappy  temper  of 
which  I  have  ^ken,  he  would  have 
done  extremely  well.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  youth  chose  to  disco- 
ver and  to  resent  slights  where  none 
were  intended ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  abrupt  dismissal  Arom  his 
ofiee. 

^  I  foivot  to  tell  you  that  his  fa- 
ther died  oefore  he  went  to  Bremen. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  home  to  return 
to^  except  lu9  brothers  hoiue,  who 


eeems  to  have  borne  with  him  mar* 
yellously,  and  to  have  endeavoured-^ 
in  my  opinion,  unwisely — ^to  soften 
down  the  oblkjuities  in  the  young 
man's  disposition  by  a  too  carefiil 
anxiety  to  humour  mm  in  all  things. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Hintelin, 
where  he  went  on  with  his  dassical 
studies,  adding  thereto  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  modem  languages,  as  well 
as  with  the  ordinary  acoompluihments 
of  a  gentleman,  such  as  music^  daae* 
ing,  and  fencing.  And  the  letter  in 
my  hand  states  that  hopes  were  en* 
tertaincd  of  his  d<»ng  well,  when  the 
French  broke  in  upon  the  princi- 
pality and  overran  it,  reducing,  bjr 
the  weight  of  the  contributions  whicn 
they  imposed,  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants to  indigence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  snperintendant 
could  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
his  brother,  and  hae^  therefore,  smt 
him  to  England,  hoping  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  friendship  that  is  between 
us,  I  may  use  my  influence  to  obtain 
for  the  voung  man  some  means  of 
honourable  subsistence  in  England." 

^*  And  vou  will  try  to  fulfil  his 
wish,  wont  vou P" 

"  Certainly,''  was  the  answer ; 
^*  though  I  confess  without  any  very 
sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  result ; 
for  respectable  situations  are  not  to 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  if  they 
were,  who  can  permanently  serve  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  no  contrd 
over  himself  in  any  thing  ?" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his 
excellency's  lady,  whose  name,  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give,  happened  to  be  many  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  She  was 
of  a  somewhat  romantic  turn,  and, 
having  no  children  to  give  occupation 
to  her  thoughts  and  her  time,  was 
apt  to  let  the  former  run  wild  in  a 
world  of  fancy,  and  to  feel  the  latter 
hang  heavy  on  her  hands.  To  a 
woman  of  such  a  temperament,  the 
introduction  of  a  stranger,  decidedly 
handsome,  and  about  whom  an  at* 
mosphere  of  mystery  appeared  to 
han^,  constituted  an  event  of  no 
trivial  importance.  She  felt  her 
interests  in  favour  of  the  youtii 
awakened  to  a  painful  d^ee,  and 
when  he  failed  to  make  his  appear* 
ance  at  breakfast  next  morning,  she 
gave  her  husband  no  rest  tul  he 
found  him  out  and  brought  him  back 
with  him  to  dinner.    Nothing  could 
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exceed  the  excellent  tone  of  the 
stranger's  breeding  on  that  occasion. 
His  snyness  or  suspicion  mehed  by 
degrees  beneath  the  cordial  kindness 
of  nis  host  and  hostess;  and  when 
Xhey  parted  after  supper,  it  seemed 
to  be  with  a  sentiment  of  mutual  re- 
gard, which  would  soon  ripen  into 
friendship. 

Next  day  came,  but  brought  with 
it  no  Prancis  Stim.  Again  his  ex- 
cellency vras  charged  to  seek  out  the 
truant  and  lead  him  back,  but  this 
time  he  failed  of  his  purpose.  A 
letter  was  accordingly  written,  in 
which  the  young  man  was  informed 
that  a  place  would  always  be  re- 
served for  him  at  the  table  of  his 
friends,  and  that  they  would  be  glad 
if  he  would  come  and  fill  it  as  often 
as  he  had  no  better  engasement. 
No  answer  was  returned,  neitner  did 
Stim  call  during  that  dxy ;  but,  on 
the  day  following,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore tne  family  dinner-hour,  he  was 
announced.  It  happened  that  his 
excellency  and  his  lady  were  en- 
gaged to  dine  abroad,  and  that  no 
preparations  were  made  for  the  usual 
meal  at  home.  They  received  their 
guest,  however,  with  great  cordiality, 
explained  how  the  case  stood,  and 
entreated  him  to  return  on  the  mor- 
row, when  they  should  cei-tainly  dine 
at  home.  lie  burst  into  a  parox^^m 
of  rage ;  charged  them  with  insulting 
him  by  sending  an  invitation  which 
they  did  not  desire  that  he  should 
accept ;  upbraided  the  husband  with 
seekmg  to  keep  him  as  a  sort  of 
luui{;er-on  about  himself,  instead  of 
findmp  for  him  emplojrment  by  which 
he  might  earn  his  own  bread;  and 
threw  in  their  teeth  that  they  did 
not  care  how  or  where  a  stranger 
might  find  a  lodging,  though  he  had 
been  recommended  to  them  by  one 
whose  friendship  they  professed 
highly  to  value.  "But  he  would 
not  lie  their  plaything,  nor  that  of 
any  other  Knglishman,  however  rich 
or  proud.  lie  would  find  employ- 
ment for  himself,  or  starve  in  the 
street." 

So  sayinff,  he  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  walked  out  of  the  room  and 
out  of  the  house,  before  either  lady 
or  gentleman  could  so  far  recover 
from  their  surprise  as  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  his  departure. 

Though  the  explosion  occurred 
ltbniptly,and  poofounded  the  objects 


of  it  for  a  moment,  both  lady  and 
^ntleman,  being  aware  of  the  youth's 
infirmity,  determined  not,  becmnse  of 
the  folly  which  they  had  witnessed, 
to  cast  him  oflT;  indeed,  his  excel- 
lency, but  for  the  engagement  whidi 
had  80  preposterously  led  to  the  out- 
break, would  have  followed  him  on 
the  instant,  and  endeavoured  to  aigne 
him  into  a  more  rational  frame  of 
mind.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  seek  out 
his  way^vard  protSgS  before  the  mor- 
row ;  and  when  he  called  at  the 
lodging  of  the  hitter,  he  learned,  to 
his  chagrin  and  surprise,  that  it  was 
vacant.  Stim  had  come  back  about 
four  o'clock  the  previous  afternoon ; 
settled  his  account,  which  waa  not  a 
heavy  one;  removed  his  little  bag- 
gage, to  which  no  addition  from  the 
Customhouse  Wharf  had  ever  been 
made ;  and  was  ^ne,  the  landlady 
could  not  tell  whither.  Now,  then, 
there  was  both  mortification  and 
grief  in  a  family  which  had  never 
meant  but  well  towards  the  stranger ; 
yet  they  8er\'ed  no  purpose,  for  he 
neither  returned  to  them,  nor  did  all 
their  inquiries — and  they  were  many 
and  ureent — suffice  to  discover  the 
place  of  his  retreat. 

Meanwhile  the  ^vayward  youth 
was  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  he  who  nurses  an 
over-sensitive  temper  is  lus  own 
worst  enemy.  He  nad  fled  into  the 
heart  of  the  Cit^,  where,  in  an  ob- 
scure street  running  out  of  Holbora 
towards  Fleet  Street,  he  found  a  mean 
lodging,  and  sustained  life  by  eating 
sparingly  at  cook-shops  and  che^ 
cofiTee-nouses. 

All  his  economy,  however — and  it 
was  rigid  —  could  not  spread  his 
scanty  stock  of  thalers  over  more 
than  a  ^ven  space  of  time ;  and  he 
was  beginning  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  make  away  with 
himself  at  once  or  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, when,  one  morning,  in  the 
coffee-house  which  he  frequented,  he 
overheard  a  conversation  between 
two  persons,  which  induced  him, 
after  his  scanty  breakfast  was  con- 
cluded, to  turn  his  steps  towards 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  He 
had  ascertained  that  a  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  master  of  a  thriving  school,  was 
in  want  of  an  assistant;  and  he  of- 
fered himself  for  the  situation.  A 
reference  as  to  bis  respectalulity  was, 
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ofcoane,  required;  and,  though  it 
wrung  Stim*8  proud  heart  to  be  eren 
thus  &r  mdebted  to  his  brother's 
fiiend,  he  found  himself  obKged  to 
saj,  that  Mr.  Crawford,  if  he  chose 
to  inquire  there,  would  have  his 
doubts  solyed.  The  inquiiy  was 
made  accordinglj.  The  answer  to  it 
proved  more  than  satisfactory,  and 
Stim  ibrthwith  removed  himself  and 
Yuatac  de  mat  to  the  school-house  in 
Cross  Street. 

His  first  firiends  had  lost  sight  of 
Stim  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when 
Mr.  Crawford's  inquiry  informed  them 
ofhis  new  place  of  abode.  Once  more 
the  clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office 
found  him  out,  and  pressed  his  ser- 
vices upon  him,  offering  to  forward 
his  ^iewv  with  all  his  influence,  pro- 
vided  the  young  man  would  state 
them,  and  begging  of  him  to  return 
^ain  and  partake  ofhis  hospitalities. 
The  latter  proposition  Stim  coldly 
declined,  but  said,  that  if  the  words 
of  friendship  to  which  he  had  listened 
were  sincere,  their  sincerity  might  be 
proved  l(j  procuring  for  him  a  com- 
misBion  in  the  army.  The  clerk  of 
the  Foreign  Office  looked  aghast. 
He  knew  that  of  all  positions  under 
the  sun  that  at  which  his  pratSgS 
now  ssnired  was  the  one  for  which 
he  was  least  fitted;  and  he,  therefore, 
in  a  hunuxl  manner,  brought  their 
conference  to  a  close,  and  departed. 

Great  was  Stim's  faidignation  when 
he  perceived  that  his  proposal  met 
with  80  little  encouragement.  He 
refrained,  to  be  sure,  mnn  pouring 
out  the  expressions  ofhis  fury  on  the 
heads  of  tnose  about  him ;  indeed,  it 
was  a  remarkable  trait  in  Uiis  strange 
nian*8  character,  that  among  his  in- 
feriors, or  those  who  appeared  to 
admit  that  they  were  such,  he  was 
gmtle  and  conriderate  in  the  extreme. 
But  he  went  about,  after  the  business 
of  the  school  was  over,  like  one  de- 
mented, and  roused  in  no  trifling 
degree  both  the  curiosity  and  the 
fears  ofhis  employer. 

Time  ran  on,  and  with  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  school  life  Stim  put  up 
wondcrftilly.  Without  trying  to  con- 
ciliate the  boys,  he  managed,  never- 
thdeas,  to  secure  their  affections; 
being,  in  truth,  both  a  scholar  and  an 
aeoomDlished  gentleman,  they  re- 
tpectea  to  the  fbll  as  much  as  they 
esteemed  him.  It  was  not  so  witn 
Mr.  Crawford  or  any  member  of  his 
vok  xiim.  »o.  czciv. 


fimiily.  Ck>nstant  bickerings  occurred 
there ;  constant  slights  were  assumed 
and  resented,  sometimes  with  an 
enersy  which  it  was  difficult  to  witii- 
stand,  and  always  most  oiibnsively. 
Nevertheless,  the  prudent  pedagogue, 
having  made  a  capital  bargain  with 
his  teacher,  threw  out  no  hmts  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  separation.  He 
waged  a  war  of  words  as  well  as  he 
cotud,  but  took  good  care  neither  to 
threaten  nor  to  understand  such 
threats  on  the  other  side  as  had 
any  reference  to  a  rupture. 

Thlnes  were  in  this  state  when 
some  of  the  cleigy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, having  heard  a  rumour  of 
Stim*s  acquirements  and  social  posi* 
tion,  made  advances  to  him.  He 
received  them,  as  was  his  wont, 
coldly;  and  looked  and  spoke  as  if 
he  suspected  that,  under  every  pro- 
fession of  interest  on  their  side,  there 
lurked  a  design  to  insult.  Hence, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  support  him 
at  Oxford'  or  Cambridge,  and  so  to 
rear  him  for  the  service  of  the  Eng* 
lish  Church,  though  he  evidentF)^ 
relished  the  idea,  his  uncontrollable 
jealousy  threw  the  whole  fabric  to 
the  ground,  just  as  it  seemed  ap* 
proadiing  its  completion.  The  rec* 
tor  of  St.  Anne*s  happening  to  say 
something  in  his  presence  as  to  the 
necessity  of  exercising  a  strict  eco- 
nomy, he  covered  him  with  abuse, 
demanding  whether  or  not  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  should  look  upon 
himself  as  a  pauper,  and  telling  the 
reverend  gentleman  that,  if  this  was 
his  purpose,  he,  Stirn,  would  have  no 
further  connexion  with  him.  There 
was  an  end,  of  course,  to  that  plan ; 
and  the  young  man  continue  to 
drudge  on  as  an  usher,  at  a  wretch- 
edljr  inadequate  amount  of  remune« 
ration. 

It  were  long  to  tell  how  often  and 
how  absurdly  ne  permitted  his  tem- 
per to  get  the  better  of  him.  If  any 
one  euibited  an  inclination  to  be 
kind  to  him,  that  individual  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  grossly 
inyBulted.  Nor  was  he  at  all  particu-^ 
lar  as  to  the  nation  or  kindred  of  the 
parties  whom  he  suspected  of  seeking 
to  lower  him  in  his  own  esteem  ana 
in  that  of  others.  It  is  told  of  him, 
that  having  cone,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, to  spend  the  day  with  a  Dutch 
merchant  at  Musweli  HiUt  where 
he  was  to  be  joined  at  the  dinner* 
ft 
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hour  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  a  Prus- 
sian, he  managed,  ere  the  arrival  of 
these  gentlemen,  to  conduct  hunsdf 
with  such  extreme  indecorum,  that 
Mynheer  von  Dunk  caused  his  ser- 
vants to  thrust  him  to  the  door.  He 
returned  home  furious,  and  oould  with 
difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  believing 
that  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  companion 
were  not  the  real  authors  of  the 
wrong  which  he  had  suffered. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Stim 
b^;an  to  find  himself  drawn  into  a 
sort  of  intimacy  with  a  surgeon  of 
the  name  of  Matthews,  who  liYed  in 
Ilatton  Garden,  and  attended  Mr. 
Crawford^s  pupils  when  they  were 
sick.  Mr.  Matthews  appears  to  have 
been  a  coarse-minded  and  selfish  man, 
who,  perceiving  of  what  stuff  Stim 
was  mode,  desired  to  secure  him  as 
a  teacher  of  music  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  as  a  classical  tutor  for 
himself.  His  scheme  was  to  get  the 
young  man  into  his  family,  by  pro- 
mising a  liberal  salary,  from  which, 
however,  he  intended  to  make  laige 
deductions  under  the  head  of  expenses 
of  board ;  and  he  set  about  it  with 
the  degree  of  art  which  was  neces- 
sary in  such  a  case  to  ensure  success. 
He  began  by  insinuating  all  manner 
of  evil  against  Mr.  Crawford ;  as  that 
he  knew  how  completely  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  school  was  owing  to 
the  eminent  qualities  of  his  assistant, 
vet  that  he  was  mean  enough  to 
keep  the  author  of  his  own  fortunes 
in  a  state  of  poverty,  and,  of  course, 
of  dependence. 

He  had  struck  the  chord  which  was 
ever  ready  to  vibrate  and  produce 
harsh  and  dissonant  music  in  the 
mind  of  his  victim.  Stirn*s  manner 
to  Crawford  underwent  an  entire 
change.  Instead  of  yielding  to  alter- 
nate bursts  of  violence,  and  bitter 
eontention,  he  grew  cold  and  haughty 
throughout;  and  Crawford  became, 
in  consequence,  stem  and  distant  to- 
wards him,  and  at  last  told  him 
that  he  kept  him  on  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  felt  for  his  con- 
dition as  a  friendless  man  in  a  strange 
land.  As  might  be  expected,  Stim 
repeated  what  Mr.  Crawford  had 
said  to  his  friend  Matthews,  and 
Matthews  lost  no  time  in  driving  the 
wedge  home.  **  It  was  a  base  false- 
hood. There  was  no  generosity  of 
heart  about  the  bad  man  that  uttered 
iU     An  individual  possessod  pf  80 


manyaeoomplishments  as  SUmooold 
not  fail  to  make  his  own  way  in 
London ;  and  Crawford,  knowing  this, 
stood  between  him  and  his  advance- 
ment for  his  own  vile  purposes.  He 
(Matthews])  was  a  poor  man  in  com- 
parison With  Crawford,  yet,  if  he 
could  persuade  such  an  accomplished 
gentleman  to  become  a  member  ci 
his  family,  and  give  up  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  instraction  of  its 
members,  he  would  think  that  he 
had  made  an  excellent  bargain  if  he 
offered  three  times  the  amount  of 
salarv  which  Crawford  was  under- 
stood to  jjay.**  Stim  started.  The 
idea  of  being  treated  as  an  article  of 
barter,  and  so  bid  for,  seems  to  have 
come  across  him  now  for  the  first 
time ;  and  he  walked  away  from 
Matthews  with  the  air  of  one  who 
felt  that  he  had  been  grossly  in- 
sulted, yet  knew  not  how  to  revenge 
the  insult. 

Matthews  was  determined  to  carrv 
his  point;  and  being  pretty  well 
aware  of  the  disposition  of  his  quarry, 
held  aloof  for  a  season,  and  made  as 
if  he  grieved  at  having  spoken  out  so 
plainly.  Meanwhile,  however,  he 
managed  that  Mr.  Crawfoid  shouM 
be  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  nqi^tiation  on  foot ;  and  this 
person  being,  in  pomt  of  fact,  as  sel- 
fish as  the  other,  forthwith  chanfl»d 
his  tactics  in  regard  to  Stim.  lie 
tried  to  win  him  back  to  their  for- 
mer intimacy ;  spoke  of  the  emi- 
nent services  which  he  had  rendered 
him;  and  concluded  bv  offering  to 
raise  his  salarv,  provided  he  would 
consent  to  abide  at  the  school.  Nei- 
ther did  he  stop  there.  He  went  to 
Matthews,  cautioned  him  against  re- 
ceiving an  insane  person  into  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  in  so  doing  overshot  the 
mark  effectually.  AU  that  he  said 
was  repeated,  with  sundry  additions, 
to  the  subject  of  it ;  and  Stim,  boU- 
ing  with  indignation,  caused  hb 
clothes  to  be  removed  fh>m  the 
school,  and  took  possession  of  the 
apartment  in  Matthews*  house  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  days  sufficed  to 

Erove  that  Matthews  and  he  might 
ope  in  vain  to  get  on  amicably  to- 
ffetner.  The  former,  while  wiling 
him  into  a  change  of  residence,  had 
offered  to  enter  into  a  legal  Imd  for 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions. 
The  latter,  with  all  the  chivalroua 
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feeing  mrhich  in  ^int  of  &et  apper- 
tamea  to  him,  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion. He  wanted  no' other  hcmd  than 
the  word  of  a  man  of  honoor ;  indeed 
all  that  went  beyond  this  was  a  bur- 
den. It  does  not  exactly  appear 
upon  what  ground  a  difference  be- 
tween the  suigeon  and  his  inmate 
first  arose,  but  there  had  been  many 
such;  when  an  accident  so  triyial  as 
Bcartely  to  be  credited,  were  not  the 
facts  of  the  case  well  ascertained, 
blew  the  spark  all  at  once  into  a 
fiame.  It  happened  one  dav,  that 
Stim  had  sta^i^  abroad  till  aher  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner,  and  on  his  re- 
turn found  in  the  parlour  two  or 
three  broken  pieces  of  bread  and  but- 
ter upon  a  plate.  The  absuid  youth 
came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that 
these  crumbs  were  set  out  as  viands 
suflSdently  dainty  for  a  beggar  and  a 
foreigner.  He  became  perfectly  out- 
rageous at  the  thoneht;  and  rush" 
ing  to  the  door  of  Matthews*  bed- 
room, endeavoured  to  burst  it  open ; 
and  called  upon  him,  if  he  had  the 
courage  and  feeling  of  a  eentleman, 
to  give  him  satisfaction.  Now  Mat- 
thews chanced  that  evening  to  be 
from  home,  and  his  wife  was  alone 
in  the  chamber ;  and  in  great  alarm 
told  him  so,  entreating  that  he  would 
not  disturb  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
he  refused  to  cremt  her,  and  con- 
tinued to  batter  the  chamber-door, 
till  the  hall-door  suddenly  opened, 
and  Mr.  Matthews  himself  entered. 
A  hurried  explanation  now  took 
place.  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Matthews  both 
asseverating  that  the  broken  bread 
had  been  left  by  the  child  where  the 
lodger  found  it  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  supper;  while  Stim  persbted  in 
the  assertion  that  his  poverty  had 
been  rebuked,  and  that  he  would 
lOMkt  this  trick  a  dear  one  to  the 
party  by  whom  it  had  been  played. 
It  appears,  however,  that  bv  degrees 
his  Detter  judgment  gainea  the  as- 
cendancy, for  he  went  to  bed  at 
length;  and  on  the  following  day 
calkd  upon  Mr.  Crawford,  to  whom 
he  save  a  detuled  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  interlarding  it  with 
mudi  censure  of  himself  and  his  ex- 
ceeding folly. 

But  the  evil  was  done.  A  breach 
had  been  made  between  the  parties 
which  would  not  admit  of  remedial 
measures,'  and  every  succeeding  day 
tended  only  to  widen  it.    Strange 


stories  were  told  cm  both  sides.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes,  Stim  came  again  to 
Crawford,  and  complained  that  ALit- 
thews  chaiged  him  with  havin^^  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  the  chastity  of 
his  wife, — a  crime  of  which  the  voung 
man  declared  himself  incapable  of 
entertaining  the  idea.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  Matthews  gave  him  warn- 
ing to  quit  his  house,  which  the 
young  man,  as  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  perverseness  as  b^use  he 
leaUy  did  not  know  whither  to  be- 
take himself,  refused  to  acknowledge. 
Whatever  Crawford's  behaviour  may 
have  been,  while  yet  Stim  was  an 
inmate  of  his  own  family,  be  seems . 
on  the  present  occasion  to  have  dealt 
very  kmdly  by  him.  He  consulted 
a  magistrate  on  his  behalf,  counselled 
him  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  would 
have  done  more  had  it  been  possible 
to  serve  effectually  one  so  entirely 
misled  bv  a  morbid  sensitiveness. 
Meanwhile,  Matthews  told  his  tale 
of  outrage  and  indecency  in  like 
manner.  Moreover,  he  also  con- 
sulted a  magistrate,  who,  having  been 
assured  that  there  was  no  written 
agreement  between  them,  told  the 
sui^geon  that  he  might  turn  the  of- 
fensive inmate  out  of  hb  house 
whenever  he  chose.  And  to  turn 
Stim  out  into  the  streets  Matthews 
made  up  his  mind. 

Having  arrived  at  this  determina- 
tion, Matthews,  acting  still  under  the 
advice  of  a  magistrate,  arranged  his 
measures  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
violence,  should  both  remonstrance 
and  command  fiiil  to  induce  a  volun- 
tary retreat  on  the  part  of  Stim. 
He  engaged  two  friends  and  a  con- 
stable to  be  at  his  beck  when  he 
should  send  for  them;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence 
from  home  of  his  lodger,  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  these  parties,  ga- 
thered Stira*8  clothes  and  other  bi^- 
eage  together,  and  placed  them  in 
the  passage,  near  the  street  door. 
The  confederates  then  sat  down  in 
the  parlour  to  await  the  issue  of  an 
adventure  which  all  seemed  to  con- 
sider perilous.  Meanwhile,  Stim  was 
a^n  with  Crawford,  who  advised 
him  on  this  occasion  to  withdraw 
voluntarily  fjrom  Matthews'  familv, 
as  bein^  the  only  step  which  could 
place  him  in  a  just  light  before  the 
world,  as  well  as  relieve  others  from 
very  painful  suspicions  and  annoys 
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ances.  It  wu  good  advice,  and 
oifeied  in  an  honest  spirit ;  but  it 
operated  on  the  suspicions  tam>er  of 
Stim  like  n  spark  on  a  train  of  gun- 
powder. He  overwhelmed  Crawford 
with  abuse,  accused  him  of  having 
conspired  with  Msttthews  to  ruin  his 
character,  and  drive  him  with  shame 
out  of  England;  and  threatened  if 
he  spoke  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  should  be  his  last.  He 
then  sat  down,  and  fbr  a  ffood  while 
continued  silent.  But  when  Craw- 
ford, imagining  that  he  had  become 
more  composed  was  about  to  reiterate 
the  advice  which  had  been  so  ill  taken, 
the  unhappv  youth  gave  way  with 
increased  violence  to  his  anger,  de- 
claring that  he  neither  could  nor 
wouldsurvive  the  loss  of  his  honour. 
"You  tell  me,"  cried  he,  "that  if 
I  refuse  to  go  quietly  Matthews  will 
turn  me  to  the  door.  Let  him  try 
it.  He  will  never  so  insult  another 
human  being." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Craw- 
ford strove  to  pacify  the  young  man. 
He  would  listen  neither  to  reason 
nor  remonstrance,  so  Crawford  held 
his  peace. 

The  clock  of  St.  Anne*s  struck 
eleven,  and  Stim  hearing  it  started 
up.  It  was  a  clear,  starfight  night, 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  air 
warm  and  soft  :  so  Mr.  Crawford 
made  no  opposition  to  his  goins 
forth,  though  he  had  neither  cloak 
nor  wrapper.  Indeed  the  school- 
master was  relieved  by  the  departure 
of  his  quondam  usher,  of  whose  sanity 
he  had  begun  of  late  to  entertain 
serious  doubts.  Neither  was  Mat- 
thews at  all  put  out  when  a  knock 
at  the  street  door  gave  notice  that 
the  decisive  moment  was  come.  Mat- 
thews himself,  however,  did  not  open 
the  door :  he  left  one  of  his  friends 
to  perform  that  office;  and  heard 
without  surprise  the  fierce  demand, 
which  sounded  through  the  halt 
into  the  parlour, — 
"Who  has  done  this r 
"  I  have  done  it,"  cried  Matthews, 
without  moving  from  his  seat.  "  You 
told  me  you  would  not  leave  my 
house  except  by  force;  and  now,  I 
am  resolved  that  you  shall  ao  \ " 

In  an  instant  Stirn  rushed  into 
the  parlour.  There  were  no  terms 
of  abuse  which  he  did  not  heap  upon 
the  suir^eon,  calling  him  among  otner 
base  thmgs  a  comrd ;  and  assert- 


mg  that  he  would  not  have  daicd  to 
speak  or  act  as  he  had  done,  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  partiet  whom 
he  had  called  on  to  protect  him. 
Matthews,  however,  took  the  mat- 
ter coolly;  and  having  waited  till 
the  young  man's  breath  fkiled,  bu- 
ffed of  him  to  take  a  fflaas  of  wine 
fthere  were  bottles  ana  glaaaes  on 
tne  table),  and  not  to  disturb  him- 
self unnecessarily.  "  It  eaa't  be 
helped,  David.  We  couldn't  get  on 
together,  and  it*s  best  to  part;  but 
let  us  part  as  friends." 

Stim  made  no  reply,  but  laokmg 
wildly  round  the  room  exdaimed.  as 
if  to  himself,  "  I  will  play  my  last 
tune."  The  reader  wilt  obaerve  that 
Stirn  was  an  enthusiast  in  music. 
At  all  hours  in  the  night  and  day 
he  would  seat  himself  at  the  harp- 
sichord, and  bring  forth  tanei, 
composed  as  his  fingers  swept  the 
keys,  sometimes  bold,  sonfetinKS 
touchingly  plaintive.  His  reading, 
likewise,  beitig  chiedy  among  the 
poets,  appeared  not  unfreqnendy  to 
work  him  into  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citement ;  whereas,  for  mathematics, 
or  even  for  the  graver  study  of  his- 
tory, he  had  IHtle  taste.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sat  down  this  night,  and 
drew  from  the  instrument  strains  of 
such  surpassing  melody,  that  the  re- 
solute men  who  hadassembled  to  push 
him  into  the  streets  held  their  breath 
to  listen.  He  ceased;  and  taming 
abruptly  round,  said  to  Matthews,— 

"  1  want  but  half-a-^inea.  You 
may  do  what  you  will  with  my 
books  and  clothes." 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do 
with  half-a-guinea,  replied  Mat- 
thews, "  and  I  will  lend  it  to  yon." 

Upon  this,  Stim  took  ftcm  fats 
pocket  some  loose  money  and  bq;an 
to  count  it. 

*'  No,*'  he  then  exdahned,  *'  I  haft 
as  much  as  I  want.  Do  you  know 
that  I  spoke  to  a  man  to-day,  who 
win  write  your  life  and  miAer^ 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  say,"  re- 
plied Matthews.  "TUs  is  not  the 
first  time  yonVe  held  lan^ui^  to 
me,  for  which,  if  I  were  vindictive, 
I  would  lay  yon  by  the  heels." 

"What  have  I  said  r 

"You  said,"  replied  Matthews, 
'*that  Crawford  mifht  thank  God 
for  having  got  rid  of  vou  as  he  did, 
but  that  you  would  hftTe  ytmr  re- 
venge of  me.** 
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Stim  nse  from  the  music-ttool, 
adTueed  towwda  Miitthews»Mid  de« 
sired  Mb  to  me  bim  Ids  hand; 
which,  vh«n  MAttbaws  did,  be  took 
it  betwaea  both  of  hia  owd,  and 
wrong  it  '^Youaierigbtr  beex- 
daoned,  '^I  b»ye  said  the  woide 
whieb  ymi  repeal ;  and  loark,  hero 
k  my  bend  th«t  I  wiU  have  rerenge 
ofvoft!** 

He  then  threw  the  hand  of  Mat* 
thews  from  him;  and  followed  hy 
the  eonitable,  wlio»  however,  made 
no  effort  to  arrest  him,  walked  out 
into  the  etieet. 

Where  this  wayward  and  un- 
happy young  man  pMsed  the  nu^t 
doei  not  appear.  Probably  he  walked 
the  itieete,  or  went  finth  into  the 
fidda,  fiv  in  those  days  the  green 
6ilda  were  not,  as  ther  are  now,  a 
good  day's  journey  from  Hatton 
Garden;  but  however  thia  may  be, 
neitfaer  that  nighl  nor  throughout 
the  icdlowing  day  waa  he  aeen  by 
aayofbiaaequaintanoes.  On  Friday, 
the  15di,  however,  Mr.  Crawford 
met  him;  and  eompaaaionating  the 
dejected  and  melancholy  air  of  the 
youth,  earned  bim  home  with  him 
to  dinner.  While  the  meal  went 
forward,  no  man's  behaviour  could 
be  more  sedate  or  rational  than  that 
of  Stirn ;  but  just  after  the  cloth 
had  been  zemowed,  he  broke  out  into 
an  abrupt  tirade  against  Mattfaewa, 
speaking  loud,  and  with  a  n^  ar- 
tmdation,  ^Not  only  an  adulterer, 
but  a  thief  I  He  called  mo  a  thief; 
osa  I  be  expected  to  bear  that  r 

So  saying,  h«  roee,  and  went  awajr. 
The  same  evening  Crawford  agam 
net,  or  rather  overtook  him  going 
down  Cross  Street ;  and  the  ezpres* 
"ion  of  bis  conntenanee  was  ao  woe* 
worn,  that  the  aehodmaster'a  heart 
Usd  for  him.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  he  eertainly  melted  sdf*de- 
"troslion,  i^ieh  it  was  asid,  indeed, 
thst  he  had  attempted  unaueoeaa* 
foliy  about  six  months  previously. 
In  the  hope  of  Averting  bim  from 
soch  a  subject  of  contemplation, 
^vfind  b^gan  to  speak  of  the 
BiUe,  in  which  he  once  took  mat 
d^jght,  and  of  the  comforts  which 
vise  ftom  religion ;  but  other 
tbooghts  were  in  Stim'a  mind.  The 
point  of  hottoor  was  that  which  he 
^viibsdtosettlo;  '*For,"eontmuedhe» 
"if  «e  come  short  of  that,  of  what 
Imek  WiU  If  ligion  be  to  us  ?  Am  I 


ncA  an  outcast  P  Who  will  entertain 
an  adulterer  and  a  thief  ?" 

''No,  no,**  replied  Crawford,  "here 
the  tide  mav  l»ve  act  against  you; 
but  England  is  not  the  world.  Why 
not  return  home  to  your  brother? 
you  will  find  shelter,  and  a  new  field 
of  exertion  there." 

*<To  my  brother  r  said  Stirn, 
**  No.  Neither  my  brother  nor  my 
country  can  receive  me  disgraced  as 
I  am  with  the  imputation  of  crimes 
so  heinous.*' 

Ashe  uttered  these  words  he  burst 
into  tears ;  and  Crawford,  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  the  preasureof  sucn  a 
conference,  quitted  mm. 

They  had  not  been  long  purted 
era  a  growing  persuasbn  that  Stira 
meant  to  destroy  himself  induced  this 
man,  whose  feelings  were  neither  de- 
licate by  nature  nor  much  refined 
through  culture,  to  go  again  in  search 
of  the  youdi.  He  found  him  in 
Owen's  Coifee-hottse,  and  the  con* 
versation  fell  at  once  into  the  former 
channel,  only  the  young  man  ap- 
peared upon  the  whole  to  be  more 
composed,  though  he  started  firom 
time  to  time  as  uie  door  opened,  and 
declared  that  in  every  one  who  en- 
tered he  expected  to  see  Mr.  Mat** 
thews.  Thus  they  sat  together  till 
about  ten  at  night,  when  stirn  rose 
and  avowed  his  determination  of  go- 
ing to  an  ale-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  Matthews  and  liis 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing. It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Crawford  urged  him  to  return  to  his 
loggings  and  so  to  bed.  The  only 
answer  which  ne  got  was  asqueesEe  of 
the  hand,  so  energetic  that  it  well- 
niirh  brought  the  blood  from  the  tips 
ofnis  fingers,  After  which  they  quitted 
Owen's  together  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  house  of  which  Stirn  had 
spoken. 

At  the  door  of  that  house  the 
friends  (for  such  tbey  had  now  be- 
come) parted,  Crawfbrd  making  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Hatton  Gaorden, 
while  Stirn  entered.  He  found  a 
good  many  persons  in  the  oofibe- 
room,  and  among  the  rest  Matthews, 
with  two  others,  who  oocupied  a 
toble  anart.  Towards  it  Stirn  un- 
mediately  silvanoed,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  them.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
that,  previously  to  this  meeting,  Stirn 
had  sent  Matthews  a  challenge,  to 
fight  a  duel,  which  the  lstt#r  de* 
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elined,  and  that  the  reftiflal  was 
coached  in  terms  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  calcuUted  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Though  the  others, 
therefore,  mig^t  wonder  at  the  in- 
creased  fary  of  Stim*s  countenance, 
Matthews  himself  expressed  no  sur- 
prise, and  received  with  infinite  com- 
posure hoth  the  foul  language  and 
the  threatening  gestures  with  which 
he  was  assaOeo.  One  of  Matthews* 
oomnanions,  however,  of  the  name 
of  Cnapman,  became  so  alarmed  that 
be  called  Stim  aside  and  entreated 
bim  to  restrain  himself,  and  not  to 
do  any  thing  of  which  the  conse- 
quences might  be  dissjmeable  either 
to  others  or  to  himself.  Having  said 
tlus,  be  hastily  withdrew.  Forth- 
with Stim  b^gan  to  walk  with  a  hur- 
ried step  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
became  so  completely  engrossed  by 
bis  own  thoughts  ihii  he  either  did 
not  observe,  or  entirely  disregarded, 
the  entrance  of  Crawford.  For  again 
had  the  diead  of  some  vague  evil 
ovennastered  the  reluctance  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  witness  any  more 
of  his  late  assistant's  vagaries,  and  he 
now  rejoined  him,  hoping  to  get 
bim  away,  since  to  brinff  about  a  re- 
oondliation  was  mani^ly  impos- 
mble. 

Crawford  had  just  reached  the 
table,  when  Stim  confronted  Mat- 
thews and  said, — 

^  Sir,  vou  have  accused  me  of  theft 
and  adultery.** 

^  I  have  done  no  such  thinfr,"  re- 
plied Matthews.  ^'  I  merely  said,  and 
say  again,  that  if  my  wife's  virtue 
had  been  of  the  same  yielding  nature 
as  your  honour,  evil  would  have 
oome  of  it** 

A  sharp  altercation  ensued,  in 
which  the  lie  was  banded  fjrom  side 
to  side;  till  at  last  Matthews  ex- 
claimed,-— 

•*  You  are  a  dirty  fellow ;  you're 
not  fit  to  stand  on  English  ground, 
and  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  your 
own  lousy  country." 

The  uce  of  Stim  grew  pale  as 
ashes.  He  started  off  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  taking  a  written 
pa^r  out  of  his  pocket,  held  it  up, 
as  if  to  press  it  on  the  attention  of 
Matthews.  The  hunter  not  appearing, 
however,  to  notice  the  proceeding, 
Stim  held  the  paper  in  the  flame  of 
one  of  the  Gandles  till  it  was  «Qa- 


sumed.  He  then  advanced  once 
more  and  sat  down ;  rose  again,  and 
placed  himself  beside  Crawford, 
shifting  his  position  so  as  to  place  an- 
other person  between  Matthews  and 
himself,  and  while  Crawf(»d  pro- 
posed to  drink  his  health,  made,  or 
seemed  to  make,  an  effort  to  restrain 
himself.    But  it  would  not  do. 

^  You  will  have  it  !**  he  at  length 
said,  speaking  with  clenched  tem. 
"You  have  wronged,  immlted,  and 
bdied  me,  andrefiued  to  give  me  the 
satisfiictkin  of  a  gentleman.  I  will 
take  what  I  can  get,  and  here  it  is.** 

So  sa3ring,  he  drew  from  his  bo- 
som a  pair  of  pistols,  which,  as  it 
afterwards  came  out,  he  had  pur- 
chased and  loaded  the  day  afler  his 
expulsion  firom  Matthews*  nonse,  and 
stretching  across  the  individual  who 
was  nearest  to  him,  diacharged  the 
contents  of  one  into  Matthewr  breast. 
The  wounded  man  made  a  spring 
from  his  chair,  and  with  a  single  cfy 
dropped  dead.  A  second  report  was 
instantly  heard ;  but  its  results  were 
harmless.  The  hand  which  had 
been  sufiiciently  steady  to  take  the 
life  of  another  wavered  in  its  office 
when  turned  against  Stim's  own  life, 
for  the  ball  passed  him  by  and 
lodged  in  the  wall. 

The  unhappy  man  had  risen  as 
soon  as  his  vengeance  was  wreaked; 
and  now,  having  failed  to  commit 
suicide,  he  made  for  the  door.  But 
he  was  seized,  handed  over  to  the 
watch,  and  locked  up.  ifis  com- 
mittal took  place  on  the  morrow, 
and  he  forthwith  began  a  course  of 
starvation,  refusii^  either  to  eat  or 
to  drink,  and  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  die  thus  than  to  in- 
cur the  di^race  of  a  pubbc  exeen- 
tion.  To  this  determination  he  ad- 
hered for  a  full  week,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
orainary  to  the  contrary,  and  became, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  feeble  and 
emaciated,  though  lus  resolute  spirit 
never  forsook  him. 

**  I  know  what  I  have  done,**  he 
used  to  sav,  *'  and  would  do  it  over 
again.  Tne  only  thing  I  regret  is, 
that  my  own  life  did  not  go  at  the 
same  time  with  his." 

However,  for  reasons  which  no- 
body at  the  time  understood,  he 
changed,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  his 
system^  and  eat  and  dnmk  like  other 
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priaooen,  tfnd  recovered  both  his 
loKika  uid  his  health. 

He  was  not  pat  upon  his  trial  till 
the  I2th  of  Septemhier,  and  preyions 
lo  that  erent  every  faeiuty  was 
afibided  to  his  IHends  to  visit  him. 
Among  others,  came  his  excellency 
and  his  wife.  The  hOter  had  faded 
and  grown  very  thin,  and  exhibited 
in  the  edl  an  excess  of  emotion 
whidi  well-niffh  overpowered  her. 
Stim  noticed  tbis,  and,  with  an  ex* 
pcenon  in  his  eye  of  peculiar  wild- 
neti,  whispered  somethmg  in  her  ear 
which  eanaed  her  to  start.  She  soon 
leoDvered  herself,  however,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  an 
qre  that  quailed  not 

""On  one  condition,*'  she  said,  *«I 
agree." 

**I  nnderrtand  you,**  was  the  an« 


As  the  lady  and  gentleman  retired, 
the  latter  was  heard  to  ask  the 
former  what  it  was  that  Stira  had  said 
to  her;  hut  she  answered  evasively, 
and  to  this  hour  there  is  a  mystery 
about  the  communication  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  explain. 

At  length  the  trial  drew  on,  and 
Stim,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entrea- 
tiei  of  his  friends,  refused  to  plead 
inaanity.  That  it  could  texmmate 
only  in  one  wav  is  manifest.  Stim 
was  found  gauty  of  the  murder  of 
Matthews,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  He  iras  not  quite  so  com- 
poied  during  the  proceedings  as 
mig^t  have  been  expected.  He  more 
tun  once  reeled,  and  would  have 
tainted  had  he  not  been  presented 
with  a  diair  ;  and  after  sentence  was 

red,  he  petitioned  the  court  that 
mifrht  be  drawn  to  the  place  of 
ezecntion  in  a  coach  with  a  eler^- 
man  bende  him,  but  the  petition 
was  denied.  He  then  bowed,  and 
wai  led  away  towards  the  condemned 
cell. 

In  passing  through  the  preas-yard, 
a  country  man  of  his  own  accosted 
bim,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  minis- 
ter of  religion.  Stim  appeared  to 
loiow  the  man,  though  it  was  after- 
wards remarked  that  till  that  day  he 
had  never  been  visited  by  him,  and 
tlie  stranger  was  in  consequence  per- 
mitted to  aceompany  him  to  his  cell, 
fhejr  remained  alone  together  about 
ludf  an  hour,  at  the  termination  of 
which  the  German  withdrew;  and 
hy  and  by  the  ordinary  called  upon 


him.  He  found  him  sinking  fast. 
Poison,  by  whomsoever  conveved, 
he  had  manifestly  received  and  taken, 
and  not  all  the  exertions  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  prison  sufficed  to 
arrest  its  progress.  He  died  that 
night  a  little  before  eleven  o*clock, 
and  escaped,  as  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, in  his  last  agony,  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  execution. 

Thus  died  by  his  own  hand  a  man 
who  had  undeniably  taken  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature,  but  whose  moral 
guilt  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  enormity,  with 
that  of  multitudes  who  go  to  their 
graves  having  no  weight  of  blood 
upon  their  consciences.  To  speak 
of  him  as  insane  would  be  to  speak 
absurdly.  He  was  perfectly  sane  at 
every  moment  in  his  career;  but  he 
had  so  entirely  surrendered  himself 
to  the  dominion  of  his  impulses  that 
they  hurried  him  into  all  manner  of 
outrageous  acts,  and  at  length  placed 
the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  forehead. 
For  this  he  was  much  to  blame ;  yet 
a  portion  of  the  bhime  may  undent- 
ably  be  shared  by  those  who^  not  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  temperament,  fostered  and  nou- 
rished his  weakntts,  instead  of  check- 
iiuf  it,  by  conciliatiiM^  his  humours 
when  it  was  their  mity  to  thwart 
them,  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  tastes  which  tended  to  confirm 
him  in  his  folly.  Poetry,  music,  and 
the  belles  lettres^  are  admirable  in- 
struments wherewith  to  soften  a  dis- 
position naturally  rugged,  and  to  give 
susceptibility  and  refinement  to  a 
mind  that  is  strong.  But  the^  ac- 
complish this  by  weakening,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  powers  which  they 
refuse,  as  the  act  of  polishing,  while 
it  renders  a  steel  blade  more  tren- 
chant, takes  away  from  its  solidity 
and  diminishes  its  powers  of  resist- 
ance. Had  Francis  David  Stirn  been 
compelled  in  early  youth  to  study 
mathematics  instead  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the 
countries  of  modem  Europe,  and 
had  he,  further,  been  denied  the  sort 
of  musical  training  which  rendered 
him  more  than  an  accomplished  per- 
.  former  without  arriving  at  the  emi- 
nence of  a  composer,  we  venture  to 
assert  that  the  morbid  scnnbility 
which  proved  his  ruin  would  have 
hardened  into  the  right  feeling  which 
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best  befits  a  gendemaii  fbr  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  enablee  him  to  work 
good  in  his  genuation.  But  the 
whole  beat  of  his  culture—oioial, 
intellectaal^  and  even  physical— was 
ftulty;  and  the  censeouenees  were 
sneh  as  the  records  of  Newgate  hare 
]^reseryed. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  the  judgments 
of  the  jurist  and  of  the  moralist  stand 
a  good  deal  a{»rt.  The  jurist  affirms 
tlMt  the  indiyidual,  haying  been  oon- 
vioted  of  the  most  hehions  offence 
upon  the  statute-book,  deserved  to 
die;  the  moralist^  admitting  the 
truth  both  of  the  premises  and  of 
the  conclusion,  endeavours,  never- 
theless, to  throw  a  sort  of  shield 
before  the  victim  of  the  law,  by  con- 
tending that  a  court  of  conscience 
would  deal  with  him  more  leniently 
than  with  numbers  who  escape  from 
the  hands  of  justice  soot  free.  Per- 
Imps  the  moralist  may  be  right. 
Nevertheless,  this  much  seems  to  be 
^rtain,  that  of  all  the  sources  of 
misery,  and  it  may  be  of  crime,  by 
which  men  and  women  are  Bar«^ 
rounded,  there  is  none  niore  fruitful 
than  that  over«>weening  r^^ard  to 
Number  One,  which  leads  its  victim 
aiways  to  consider  how  words  spoken 
or  deisds  done  may  afliect  himself,  to 


the  entire  oversight  both  of  theftel- 
ings  and  the  just  claims  of  otheti. 
Unthinking  persons  dispufy  a  teaofier 
of  this  kmd  with  aU  manner  of 
Bounding  epitheta.  Th^  describe  it 
as  that  of  a  man  of  acute  hoaaor,  <rf 
great  spirit,  of  g;enerous  notioiis,  of 
an  excessive  sensibility ;  ^HieieaB,  in 
point  of  faety  it  is  selfishness,  and 
nothinff  more,  —  the  meaacst  and 
most  despwable  of  all  dispoatiansL 
Nor  does  it  j^reatlv  matter  into  wbad 
partieular  Ime  of  absurdity  it  asaj 
run.  The  foolish  j^outh  who,  ia 
order  to  keep  up  wmit  he  calls  ap- 
pearances, lives  at  a  rate  which  lua 
pecuniary  circumstances  do  not  war- 
rant, may  thank  Heaven  finr  the 
chance  whieh  has  thrown  his  vanity 
into  one  chamber,  out  of  the  many 
wherein  vanity  presides,  rather  than 
into  another.  Had  his  sensitivencB 
on  the  head  of  appearances  happeiied 
to  take  the  turn — ^not  unfrequentiy 
its  accompaniment,  by  the  by— - 
which  that  of  Francis  David  &im 
took,  instead  of  being  a  spendthrift, 
he  mi^ht  have  become  a  muiderer ; 
in  which  case^  duns  would  have 
channd  pkoes  with  peace-officers, 
ai|d  Newgate  received  him  in  the  end, 
instead  of  the  Marshalsea  or  the 
QQee^*8  Beneh, 


THIS  POSITIOK  or  MIHISTSRS. 


Wx  are  not  going  to  be  moved  either 
by  the  queen's  speech  or  by  the  ex- 
traordinanr  discussions  that  ensued 
upon  its  mivery,  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  from  the  determination  at 
which  we  last  month  arrived.  Of 
the  ministerial  project  for  regene- 
rating our  commerdal  system  we  as 
yet  imow  nothine.  Hints  broad,  if 
they  be  not  very  clear,  may  have  been 
dropped  in  various  quarters —and  gos- 
sip is  busy  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
elsewhere  than  amid  the  precincts  of 
the  court.  But  whether  it  be  through 
some  defect  in  our  understanding,  or 
that  matters  really  are  as  dark  as  to 
us  they  apnear  to  be,  we  confess,  that 
neither  in  Sir  Bobert  Peers  explana- 
tion, nor  in  the  not  less  ominous 
avowal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinj;ton, 
can  we  discover  ^ijiy  just  reason  either 
to  approve  or  pondemn  a  luie  of 
poii<y  of  whiclj  yre  are  unable  to 


fbllow  the  direction  clearly.  Under 
these  circumsf ances  we  bcff  to  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  choosing  our 
side  in  the  battle,  if  a  battle  there  is 
to  be,  after  the  grounds  of  strife  dial! 
have  been  made  manifest  to  us.  And 
seeing  that  this  cannot  appear  before 
the  article  which  we  now  write  shall 
have  passed  through  the  printer's 
hands,  and  taken  its  place  in  the 
standard  literature  of  the  age,  our 
readers,  be  their  prepossessions  either 
fbr  or  against  the  policy  of  Feel, 
must  have  patience  with  a  delay  on 
our  parts,  which  is  unavoidable. 
We  do  not  choose  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  orators  who  flatter  or  con- 
demn the  minister  unheard,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  preju- 
dices. Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  all 
that  the  more  impetuous  or  the  ad- 
vocates of  sffricultural  protection  call 
bitn ;  and  should  it  appear  that  he 
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iirlucli  thtsp 
Una  our  MBgniBe 
k  thsiw« 
■iHll  BOlliebshiiid  themotl  forwmt 
of  thvi  all  ia  holdkig  him  op  to  the 
flXMntkm  ofbiBoim  tinm,  sod  the 
eoBlmpt  ef  tiuii  poilerity  lo  whieh 
he  k  Mmwhaft  toe  fond  ofappeal* 
inf.  But  m  nmet  have  snie  proof 
oTtheoitoeebefinewe  iUMtanthe 
pnUnaeiit;  IbTf  ee  our  oM  teqnsiiit* 
one  TdejnBd  med  to  mij,  ""It 
ymM  he  mnee  than  a  erine^it 
weyld  be  aUander,**  to  wnst  with 


wMen  and  taknti  equally 
Urn  to  a  &ir  hearing,  and 
nho,  ae  hehee  doaehie  eoantrjrgoed 
amrioe  la  tfanee  gone  hy,  maj,  after 
all,  he  ineilltathig  nothing  more  than 
the  heel  neaai  of  dofaiggoodeervioe 
toheri^;atn«  We rqwat, then, that 
ftr  the  ptnent  we  moet  penirt  in 


npoB  our 
we  ArUMT  deehtfe  befimhaacl,  that, 
whaterer  part  we  may  hertafter  tahe 
in  the  mlBeiahKe  etrtth  which  nene 
to  hang  over  ne,  ahall  be  the  lesnlt 
of  a  eottdderation  at  impattial  and 
driibeittte  ae  we  raaj  be  able  to  aive 
to  the  great  qnerthms  which  thaU  be 
biooght  Ibfward  fat  diacucilim. 

Meanwhile^  H  ie  failpoHlble  to  eon- 
template  the  general  ctate  of  poblio 
fteimg ,  and  flie  chaoe  Into  whioh, 
not  BO  nni^  parties  as  seeiety  seema 
to  be  reselvhig  itself,  withoat  the 
deepest  anidetjr  snd  alarm.  We  ate 
adraacbig,  or  we  appear  to  be,  to 
that  war  of  opinions  and  of  clamss 
n^iefa  has  preceded,  and  that  not  at 
a  ivmolefaiterTal,  the  dowafidl  of  all 
the  gteal  empires  of  the  world.  Be- 
lt^ ie  forgotten  amid  the  bitter- 
nefli  of  seetarian  anunosity,  and  po- 
lilies  have  meiged  in  the  strife  of 
inteiesis  the  interoHi  of  order  as 
oppoeed  by  disorder,  and  of  man  as 
opposed  to  man.  Look,  in  regard  to 
the  former  of  thess  heads,  at  Soot- 
hind,  with  which  we  begfai,  because  it 
is  the  least  popaloos,  and  used  to  be 
the  meet  qiuet  portion  of  the  empwe. 
It  is  torn  by  disputes  which  the 
mffiridnals  engaged  ih  profeis  to 
treai  as  lelkums  diflbtenocs,  but 
which,  in  point  of  ftet,  are  bcgUl^ 
eontiimed,  and  ended,  in  eonsidera- 
Ikms  wholly  seenkr.  What  is  all 
te  stir  between  the  Establishmeat 
end  the  fVee  Kirk  about,  except  to 
deeennfaie  wifh  whm  ihtfl  be  left 


therif^t  afdnpsBStagthe  Charch'a 
kavesandfishee?  DonetDr.Chafan- 
em  and  Dr.  Maofkrlan  sum  the  same 
eonftssionof  iSiith,  ieei«iSie  theMme 
tern  of  ehmdk  gOTei&ment»  dispense 
the  saersnsnts  after  the  seme  fashion, 
preach  the  Same  dootrinesi  eonduel 
the  publie  wosehip  of  Qod  according 
to  the  ssme  rule  P  What,  then,  m 
the  true  ground  of  their  differences  ? 
This,  and  nothing  mesa^that  the 
one  seeks  to  hitvoduce  an  absolutdy 
democratic  spnh  into  that  portion  cf 
the  K]rk*s  kws  whieh  takes  care  of 
the  prcsentatien  to  heaeflees,  vet 
heepa  a  sharp  eft  tewaxds  the  pnvi- 
Isges  of  her  ndnistersi  by  makixig  the 
presbytery  and  not  thfe  crown  the 
ultimate  reteee  and  patron;  while 
the  other,  mnewtiug  a  reto  to  the 
people  on  oertain  tenns,  seeks  to 
avoid  perpetual  strift,  and  therefore 
assures  to  pMoM  the  legitimate  CK* 
ercJse  of  tnev  lifj^its,  and  adcnow- 
ledges  in  the  courts  of  law  the  only 
tribunals  which  shall  be  eonpetent 
to  decide  wherein  suchri^g^ts  consist. 
Yet  ihey,  and  the  silly  people  who 
adhere  to  them,  imagme  tnat  they 
are  at  strife  about  some  vital  doc- 
trine of  Ghristianityf  and  hate  one 
another  with  the  raneeur  which  is 
invariably  called  into  active  eiist- 
enee  by  aisputcs  about  questions  of 
reliflkm.  Of  Ireknd,  on  tins  same 
8ttl)|ect  of  rdigion,  we  need  not  speak. 
Every  healing  measnxe  which  every 
succeerive  government  has  enaeted, 
seems  but  to  have  embittered  the 
ihnd  between  PMestant  and  Papist, 
listen  to  Mr.  Gregg,  and  yon  will 
be  taught  by  the  least  inflammatory 
of  his  speeches  that,  in  striving  to 
eonoiUate  the  Bomani^a,  yon  Inve 
to  the  same  entent  exasperated  their 
rivals.  And  if  Mr.  QijgR  be  warm 
on  mie  side,  and  catvy  ue  aealons, 
both  Churchmen  andPEesbytarians, 
along  with  him,  snrdy  we  may  re- 
gard Dr.  M'Hale  as  his  antipodes, 
swayiap  as  he  does,  through  a  nar- 
row-nnnded  priesthood,  the  miUkms 
whom  this  same  priesthood  do  their 
best  to  keep  in  ignorance  and  in  po- 
verty. And  as  to  Kiyland,  was  oer 
populatkm  ever  so  dmded  among 
themselves,  not  merely  in  the  array 
of  Dismnt  agahist  Ohuroh  prindplcs, 
but  in  the  strife  of  partSss  wfthtai 
the  Chmeh  itself,  leading  as  it  has 
done,  and  is  still  Icaduig,  to  the 
deUy  spostaay  beth  of  ndOters  and 
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of  people?  MoieoTer,  the  ad- 
justment of  soeh  queetioiii  as  have 
arisen  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  is  no  longer  left  to  author* 

St  or  even  to  aignment,  among 
urehmen.  Congregations  make  up 
their  minds  beforehand,  that  they 
will  tolerate  this  praetioe  and  not  en- 
dure that  in  the  celetaition  of  Di- 
vine worship,  and  constitute  them- 
selves judges  of  the  soundness  of  the 
very  doetnnes  whieh  the  individual 


are  ob^ed  or  dis- 
obeyed, ezady  as  their  reoommend- 
alions  happen  to  fidl  in  with  the  hu- 
monn  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addrsssed.  And,  finally,  the  daily 
newspapers  do  their  bat  to  eneou- 
nge  this  ^rit  in  the  nation,  by  en- 
eooraging  every  clown  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  church  and  its  pas- 
tor, themselves  delivering  ex  caAedrd 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  am^roval 
on  men  and  thin^  with  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  t&v  have  no  busmess 
whistever  to  intemre. 

AU  this  is  very  bad.  It  indicates 
a  state  of  mind  which  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  ikith  which  these  reu- 
gionistB  profiess  to  honour.  For 
Christiam^  is  a  religion  of  order, 
not  of  conilusion,  and  loremost  amoQg 
the  tempers  recommended  and  ap- 
nroved  by  its  Divine  head  are  sinffle- 
neartedness  and  the  charity  wmch 
thinketh  no  evil  and  is  kind.  Yet 
di^imtes  which  turn  upon  abstract 
cqpinion,  or,  at  the  worst,  do  not 
interfere  with  eonsiderations  more 
uigent  than  the  forms,  or  the  man- 
ner, or  the  garb  in  which  men 
prefer  oflEering  their  worship  in  pub- 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Bein^,  might  be 
listened  to  with  comparative  indiffer- 
enee,  provided  they  stood  alone. 
But  they  do  not  stand  alone  i  they 
are  intimately  oonnccted  with  mat- 
ters more  tai^lible  by  far;  they  con- 
stitute but  one  symptom  out  of  the 
many  chaiacteristic  of  a  disease  which 
is  overspreading  the  whole  body  po- 
litic. All  love  of  order,  all  reve- 
lence  for  Uw,all  belief  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  depends  upon  the 
good  understanding  that  shall  pre- 
vail among  the  several  classes  of 
which  society  is  composed,  appear  to 
be  departing  from  amonp;  us.  In 
Ireland  the  Bepeal  mama,  tiiough 
unquestionably  on  the  decUne,  £u 
left  a  canket  behind  to  the  full  as 


virulent  as  itsdf.  Taoglit  to  know 
their  own  strength,  the  masses  un- 
dervalue the  strength  of  ^e  goverm- 
ment,  and  by  the  outrages  whieh 
they  perpetrate,  or  sanctiop,  or  de- 
fend, are  preparing  the  way  lor  soeh 
a  catastrophe  as  we  dare  not  slop  to 
contemplate.  And  whoein  is  the 
condition  of  England  and  Scotland 
the  better?  LSe  may  as  yet  be 
more  secure  in  Laneailiire  than  in 
Tippenuy,  and  the  ssnets^  of  an 
oath,  paiticularly  in  a  eourt  of  joa- 
tioe,beheldinmoreeiteem;  but  of 
agitation  we  have  to  the  fhll  as  modi 
as  our  neighbours,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  its  purpose  is  not 
more  hurtful  here  than  it  ia,  or  ever 
could  be  rendered,  on  the  odier  side 
of  St.  6eoxge*s  ChanneL  Inlrdbud 
there  is  a  sort  of  cjunion  cheriahed 
that  the  leaders  or  mobs,  and  the 
speakers  in  Condliation  Hall,  have 
some  public  sood  to  achieve.  They 
profess  to  seac  the  regeneration  of  a 
great  nation.  Th^  talk  about  a 
parliament  on  College  Green,  and 
tell  thdr  dupes  that  it  will  be  the 
source  to  them  and  to  the  whole 
country  of  blenii^  innumerable. 
Moreover,  they  invite  all  ordos  of 
the  community  to  seek  the  same  end. 
The  book  of  Bepeal  membenhip  lies 
as  open  to  a  manu&cturer  as  to  a 
landed  j^prietor,  to  a  peer  as  to  a 
peasant,  to  a  Churchman  as  to  a  Dia- 
senter,  to  a  Protestant  reetor  as  to  a 
Popish  priest.  The  grnt  Agitator 
himself  promises,  as  the  issue  of  his 
endeavours,  peace  and  unanimity  to 
the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  la 
this  the  case  in  fUigland  and  Scot- 
land? By  no  means.  Herethewar 
of  dasKs  IS  b^gun,  and,  let  it  termi- 
nate for  the  present  as  it  may,  moat 
lead  to  a  second  war  of  opinion. 
And  a  war  of  opinion,  or  of  nnndple 
--call  it  which  you  will— leads,  as 
all  experience  shews,  to  revolution. 
Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

We  do  not  charge  the  authors  of 
the  Keform-act  with  aoAjng  the 
end  which  is  now  palpably  before 
them,  any  more  than  we  accuse  the 
greedy  buyers  up  of  rotten  boroughs 
of  having  purposely  provoked  the 
storm  beneath  which  they  fell ;  but 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that 
the  strife  which  the  manufacturer  for 
the  last  i&k  years  has  been  waginjr 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  sou 
is  the  legitimate  issue  of  that  ar« 
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nngement  of  the  firanchise  which, 
to   a   great   extent,    revolutionised 
all  the  ioilnenoes  in  this  conntiy. 
If   there    were    any    politician   in 
the  empire  so  in&tuatei  as  not  to 
foresee  that  the  middle  dasses,  hav- 
ine  achiered  the  power,  would  wield 
H  for  their  own  purposes,  sooner  or 
later,  we,  at  least,  never  happened 
to  encounter  him.     Put  the  truth 
foir  them,  many  might  and  did,  while 
«ithers  aiKdcted  to  see  in  it  just  cause 
of  rejoicing ;  for  these  made  hoast  of 
the  good  sense  which  they  assumed 
to  he  spread  laively  through  the  na- 
tkm,  tnongh   tne   conduct   of  the 
masses  eave  hut  small  assurance  all 
the  whue  that  any  portion  of  it  had 
ftllen  to  their  snare.    We  well  re- 
member,   for    example,   when   the 
Duke  of  Welling^n  8  windows  were 
broken,  and   Bristol  pillaged,  and 
Nottingham  CasUe  committed  to  the 
flames,  that  the  cry  was  still  ^The  good 
sense  of  the  nation  will  bring  every 
thing  round ;  all  things  will  yet  find 
their  just  level.'*    But,  when  closely 
pressed,  did  such  men  as  Lord  John 
Kuasell  or  Mr.  Macaulay  venture 
even  then  to  deny  that,  so  soon  as  the 
royal  assent  should  be  given  to  the 
great  measure,  the  fiite  of  England's 
**nroud  aristocracy  "  would  be  sealed  P 
We  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
never  has  made  any  secret  that  such 
was  his  opinion  also.    We  know  that 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  has  been 
taken,  and  is  still  held,  by  statesmen 
as  able,  if  not  as  pennasive,  as  he ; 
md  that  the  great  aim  of  all  their 
exertiou,  subwquently  to  the  con- 
sommation    of    1832,    was   to    let 
dofwn    the    constitution    with     as 
easy  a  pro^jess  as  possible  to  the 
levd  wherem  it  was  to  them  ap- 
parent that  it  must  hereafter  rest. 
AeecMrdingly,  there  was  no  eagerness 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Conserva- 
tives for  power,  but  the  reverse. 
libny  a  gooa  opportunity  of  thrust- 
ing thehr  rivals   out   of  Downing 
Street  they  pennitted  to  pass  unim- 
proved, ttDQ  many  a  blmng  they 
received  in  consequence  from   the 
Toadkrs  and  Tapers  who  frequented 
the  tiarlton  Club,  and  charg^  wiser 
men  than  themselves  with  lack  of 
eoorage  and  we  know  not  all  what 
besidea.    But  while  they  steadily  re- 
fosed  to  force  themselves  into  office. 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  and  his  party  acted 
«0  a  oooatant  drag  upon  the  chariot- 


wheels  of  the  movement.  Their 
motto  was,  ^Let  us  have  no  more 
changes.  Ton  gave  us  the  Ref<Nrm- 
bill  as  a  final  measure,  and  a  final 
measure  we  are  determined  that  it 
shall  be.**  And  no  more  changes  did 
they  sanction,  save  only  in  regard  to 
institutions  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  much  less  intimately  connected 
with  their  own  interests  as  an  aristo- 
cracy than  the  present  state  of  afikirs 
proves  them  to  have  been.  Now  let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  tenant-at-will  danse 
into  the  original  act  was  acoomplidied 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
whole  party.  It  seemed  to  afford 
them  some  counterpoise  against  the 
ten-pounders;  it  bid  fair  to  give 
them  the  counties,  however  weak 
they  might  be  in  the  boroughs.  But 
did  any  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  in  1833  and  1834  look  the 
length  of  their  noses  farther? 
Surely  not;  otherwise  they  would 
have  resisted  to  the  death  such  a 
measure  as  the  New  Poor-law  bill, 
which  has  completely  alienated  the 
labouring  classes  from  the  classes 
above  them,  converting  into  bitter 
enemies  the  men  who  used  to  be  the 
humble  but  devoted  friends  of  the 
aristocracy.  Surely  not;  otherwise 
they  never  would  have  consented  to 
the  suppression  often  bishopricks  in 
Ireland,  thus  weakening  the  mfluenoe 
of  Protestantism  in  the  very  portion 
of  the  empire  where  it  stood  most  in 
need  of  support,  and  encouraffing 
fhrther  attacks  upon  the  church  <tf 
which  thev  professed  to  be  the  cham- 
pions. These  things,  however,  they 
gave  up,  because  their  leader  told 
wem  that  it  was  wise  to  do  so.  They 
flung  from  them  the  affections  of  tlie 
poor  by  invading  their  vested  rights, 
and  alarmed  and  offended  the  clergy 
by  the  indifference  with  which  th^ 
looked  on  while  0*Connell  and  his 
adherents,  the  Popish  hieraiehy, 
achieved  so  signal  a  triumph  over  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  united  church. 
But  no  sooner  was  a  proposal  made 
to  extend  the  franchise,  or  interfere 
with  the  game-laws,  or  reverse  the 
financial  system  of  the  empire,  or 
promote  an  increased  freeoom  of 
trade,  than  to  a  man  they  denouneed 
it.  Moreover,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  were  marvellously  tend^  both 
of  the  property  and  the  privil^pes  of 
the  Church  iu  England.    They  ac- 
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ccfUd  a  Tithe  Comnuitation-biU,  it 
it  true ;  but  they  Mid,  and  perhajM 
belieyed — some  of  them— that  it 
voiUd  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
dorgy  as  to  the  couatry-geatlanen. 
But  they  would  not  hear  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  plan  of  national  educa- 
tion. And  as  to  Church  BefiNrm,  the 
term  was  never  used,  except  vaguely 
by  the  Whigs^andthen  it  was  hooted 
dowD  as  syBonjrmotts  with  eonfisea- 
tion.  Thus  in  eveiy  question  whieh 
mMired  to  threatoi  their  own  in* 
fluenee,  or  their  rentals,  or  the  ar- 
nagements,  fiscal  or  otherwise,  which 
were  connected  with  their  personal 
influence,  the  Conservative  opposition 
worked  wonders.  Their  broad  prin- 
^ple,  in  which  their  chief  seemed  to 
go  with  them  cordially,  was  resist- 
anee  to  change,  and  the  v  had  strength 
enough  to  retard  the  headlong  pro- 
gress of  a  government  which  was 
without  power  to  stop  of  its  own 
•oeord,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  did 
not  doBire  that  its  adherents  should 
believe  that  it  contemplated  stopping 
ai^where^ 

In  1835,  the  party  which  had 
won  its  new  name  so  gallantlv  in 
opposition,  came,  as  we  ul  recollect, 
somewhat  prematurely  into  power. 
What  was  the  first  act  of  its  chief? 
A  manifesto  against  the  established 
constitutioa  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Mtpointment  of  a  commission  under 
ue  crown  to  devise  changes  in  it! 
The  representatives  of  the  party  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  tnrew  up 
ibeir  caps.  It  was  a  bold  measure, 
bat  the  state  of  the  times  required  it ; 
and  as  not  a  fiuthing  was  taken  from 
the  Church,  however  widely  diverted 
some  portions  of  Church  propertv 
might  be  from  the  uses  to  which 
the  testators  had  assigned  them,  no- 
body could  deny  that  it  was  a  strictly 
Conservative  measure.  Accordingly, 
Uie  Commission  sat;  extinguished 
eanonries;  remodelled  sees ;  reduced 
bishops  flrom  the  dignity  of  land- 
owners to  the  respectable  position  of 
slate  pensioners;  applied  tithes  and 
lands,  beoueathed  by.  9^^  >°^  ui 
Durham  s>r  the  sniritnal  benefit  of 
Durhamites,  to  the  relief  of  the 
niritual  necessities  of  the  dwellers  in 
Cornwall  and  Sussex;  and  boldly 
traoffierved  a  prelate  from  Bangor  to 
Bipon,  with  all  his  Welch  revenues 
in  his  hand.  What  was  the  aristo- 
eracy  about  then  ?    Did  they  not  see 


thai  their  own  rights  and  privileges 
were  weakened  by  such  a  blow  struck 
at  the  rights  and  privikm  of  the 
Church?  Not  a  whit.  The;^  were 
consenting  and  approving  parties  to  a 
measure  which  we  oonmered  at  the 
time,  and  still  hold  to  have  been  the 
first  step  on  that  bidder  ai  descent,  to 
the  very  base  of  which,  aatheython- 
selves  now  affirm,  their  champion  is 
going  to  lead  them. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  teimre  of  oAee 
was,  in  18d6,  very  brief.  He  went 
out  upon  a  foolish  queetion  eonceia- 
ing  the  appropriatiott  to  secular  pur- 
poses of  Cnorah  property  in  Ireland, 
on  which  he  nqght  have  borne  a 
defeat  in  the  Commons  with  perfiKt 
equanimity,  knovnng  that  the  Lords 
were  not  onlv  willing  but  eager  to 
retrieve  it.  But  to  have  acted  thus 
would  have  been  to  test  too  severdy 
the  reasonableness  of  the  o|nnion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  1832.  He 
believed,  or  sospected,  or  acted  as  if 
he  did  so,  that  the  power  of  the 
Lords  in  the  balance  of  the  constitii- 
tion  was  abrogated.  He,  therefi>ie, 
not  only  declared  in  his  place  that  no 
minister  could  constitutionally  retain 
office  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons,  but  in  dA  his 
appMls  to  his  supporters  told  them 
that  they  must  thenceforth  fi|dit  the 
battle  ^  the  eonstitutioa  in  ttie  Be- 
gistration  Courts.  Th^r  did  fight 
the  battle  there,  and  won  it.  (mot 
more  returned  to  their  proper  plaeea, 
the  Conservative  Oppositl»n  again 
put  a  stopper  upon  eveiy  moYement 
which  seemed  to  threaten  estaUisiied 
institutions  with  damage.  The  Whigs 
tried  to  cany  the  ap 
clause,  but  ftiled. 
vonrsd  to  remodel  die  < 
in  the  Irish  boroughs,  and  wera  de- 
feated. Their  seholastie  device, 
brought  forward  again,  was  again 
crushed  by  the  infinence  of  the 
Church  and  the  party.  They  nib- 
bled at  some  alteration  or  le-adjBst^ 
ment  of  the  financial  svslera,  but 
were  fiuroed  to  take  renige  in  the 
clumsy  and  ineflfeetnal  device  of  add- 
ing so  much  per  oent  to  the  assessed 
taxes.  But  why  pursue  this  aubkct 
further  ?  The  influence  of  the  Op- 
position to  cheek  and  restrain,  and 
the  pertinacity  with  whieh  they  with- 
stood change  of  evtty  kind,  is  etill 
firesh  inthereeolleetionofthe 
estf  and,  finattyi  yhen, 
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ind  disMten  in  the  East,  and  the  ap« 
fnrebeaflion  of  ww  nearer  heme,  we 
Corn-laws  were  threatened,  flesh  and 
blood  oonld  sUoid  it  no  kmjger. 

In  1842,  the  GonaerraiiTe  Oppo- 
sition became  onoe  more  the  govern* 
ment  ^art  j,  being  strong  in  the  entire 
poBPcagion  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
strong  in  the  Commons  as  nnmbering 
a  majoiitj  of  100  there,  and  stronger 
still  in  the  nnbonnded  confidence 
whieh  seemed  erery  where  to  be  re- 
posed in  the  sacadty  and  firmness  of 
the  premier.  Has  he,  b^  any  aet  of 
his,  forfeited  this  c^mon?  We 
think  not  True,  his  measures  haye 
all  carried  us  step  by  step  awiw  from 
tiie  old  Conserratire  standard.  We 
hare  an  education  scheme  meted  out 
to  the  people  of  Eiu^land  on  the  exact 
modd  of  tnat  which  they  would  not 
accept  from  Lord  Mellioume.  We 
hare  Romaniam  placed  in  Ireland  in 
a  position  to  whieh  no  other  minister 
tlun  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  ad- 
yaneed  it  We  hare  had  an  income- 
tax,  a  new  tariff,  and  various  other 
arrumments  bcndes,  which  the  party 
now  dedue  that  they  did  not  sanc- 
tion except  with  nnonguised  rduc- 
tance»  and  which,  on  the  score  of 
consiateney,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  defend.  But  what  of  ail  that  ? 
Rents  have  not  iSilkn;  the  price  of 
wheat  is  as  hiffh  as  any  body  wishes 
to  see  it ;  no  nrms  have  ffone  out  of 
cultivation;  trade  is  brisk,  manufiM- 
tures  and  commerce  are  flourishing ; 
emj^oyment  is  so  abundant,  and  so 
well  leomnerated,  that  recruits  for 
the  army  are  difficult  to  be  got.  Sir 
Robert  Fed  may,  therefore,  have 
betzmyed  bis  party^-if  a  leader  can  be 
add  to  betray  those  without  whose 
co-operation  ne  can  acoomplidi  no- 
thing; but  the  damage  done  to  the 
cumSiy  remains  yet  to  be  shewn. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  fiur 
as  r^aids  her  finances,  England  was 
never  in  a  more  flourishmg  con- 
dition than  now.  It  is  equally  cer<< 
tain  that  peace  has  been  preserved 
in  Europe,  and  proloniged  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  fkce  of  numerous  and 
fonnidatde  obstacles,  which  farmer 
govcfiiments  had  raiaed  up.  And 
we  hare  neither  seen  nor  heard  any 
ttdng,  on  'Change,  in  the  City,  or 
any  where  else,  which  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that,  as  a  minister,  the 
neat  body  of  the  people  of  England 
have  lost  tMr  mmam  in  Sir 


Robert  Feel.  tVhat,  then,  ia  his 
position  and  that  of  the  country  at 
this  moment?  and  whence  does  it 
come  to  pass  that — ^with  much  to 
startle,  much  to  alarm,  in  his  speech 
of  the  22d  of  January — we  are  yet 
reluctant  to  join  in  the  outcry  which 
has  been  ^ot  up  against  him,  and  re- 
vise to  stir  from  the  ground  which, 
for  three  years  back,  we  have  oc- 
cupied, till  we  know  better,  than  at 
this  moment  we  profess  to  do,  whi- 
ther it  is  his  purpose  to  guide  us? 
We  will  endeavour  to  answer  this 
question,  which  is  a  very  grave  one ; 
and  then,  for  the  present  leave  the 
subject  where  we  tound  it,  that  is, 
in  abeyance. 

If  it  be  Sir  Robert  PeePs  intentk>n 
to  render  England  as  cheap  a  country 
to  live  in  as  France  or  Saxony,  for 
instance,  and  if  he  further  manace  to 
bring  this  matter  about  without  forc- 
ing the  representatives  of  ancient 
families  to  sell  their  estates,  and 
causing  labourers  to  eat  rye  bread 
and  sour  crout,  we  shall  be  extremely 
sorry  to  offer  to  his  project  the  slight- 
est resistance.  To  its,  indeed,  the 
union  of  comfort  and  vcary  low  prices 
is  a  somewhat  novel  idea,  becuise 
we  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
late  war ;  and  the  heavy  taxation  and 
high  prices  produced  by  it  are  asso* 
ciated  in  our  minds  with  a  season 
of  unexampled  general  prosperity. 
Doubtless  taxation  was  heavy,  and 
the  national  debt  swelled  from  year 
to  year, — thanks,  in  a  great  degree* 
to  the  improvidence  with  whica  fo- 
reigners were  bribed  to  fight  thdr 
oY^ii  battles,  and  to  lose  them.  But 
every  where,  iu  all  our  towns  and 
villages,  there  was  contentment, 
plenty  of  work,  good  wages,  an 
ardent  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the 
altar,  ana,  except  with  the  class  of 
annuitants — neither  then  nor  now 
considerable — abundance  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  In  like  manner,  our 
reminiscenees  of  peace  and  low  prices 
recall  times  of  trouble,  and  anxiety, 
and  much  suffering.  Still  the  ideiL 
which  is  novel  to  us,  mav  be  a  good 
one,  nevertheless ;  and  if  some  new 
method  of  demonstrating  its  sound- 
ness be  discovered,  we  shall  bid  God 
speed  to  its  developement,  by  whom- 
soever the  task  of  working  it  out  may 
be  undertaken. 

But  we  must  protest  affainst  ar- 
rangemeuta  which,  under  tne  plea  of 
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opening  new  markets  for  our  manu- 
mcXnxes  abroad,  sball  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  social  arrangements 
which  are  connected  with  our  holiest 
^Sections  at  home.  We  will  never 
consent  to  the  eradication  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  from  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  nor  sanction  any 
measures  which  appear  to  have  a 
tendency  in  that  du-ection.  Where- 
fore, if  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  plan  do 
not  include  a  just  and  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  immediate  losses 
which  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com- 
la^vB  must  necessarily  inflict,  at  the 
outset,  upon  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England,  we  shall  resist  it,  and 
denounce  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  power,  because  we  can  regard  it 
only  as  the  first  decisive  step  towards 
the  depths  of  democracy,  whither  we 
shall  not  willingly  be  carried.  In 
like  manner,  we  must  object  to 
any  settlement  of  the  com  or  any 
otner  law,  which  shall  take  away  a 
portion,  be  it  ever  so  small,  from 
the  already  inadequate  incomes  of 
the  clergy.  The  Tithe -commuta- 
tion act,  to  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  clergy  were  not  con- 
senting, and  in  the  concoction  of 
which  thejrwere  never  consulted^  not 
only  depnved  the  tithe-owners  of  a 
property  improvable  and  improving 
ih>m  year  to  year,  but  fixed  the 
amount  of  money -payment  which 
each  impropriator  was  to  receive  ac- 
oording  to  tne  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  market.  Now  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  the  price  of  wheat  be  lowered 
to  the  extent  which  the  Leaguers 
anticipate,  no  conceivable  reduction 
in  the  costs  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
will  compensate  the  clergy  for  the  loss 
which  tney  must  thereby  sustain. 
Accordingly,  unless  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
device  imply,  that  the  clergy  shall 
by  some  means  or  other  be  protected 
M^inst  this  wrong,  it  will  outrage 
the  first  principle  of  justice,  and  be 
by  us,  and  by  all  who  value  justice 
between  man  and  man,  rcsbted.  In 
a  word,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
cheap  living  provided  we  can  get  it, 
apart  from  bad  living  and  mean  liv- 
ing, and  the  conseq^uent  overthrow 
of  the  established  institutions  and 
^he  habits  of  social  life,  which  dis- 


tinffuish  this  eoantxy  firom  all  othen 
in  the  world.  But  we  will  never  be 
parties  to  arrangements  which  shall 
threaten  to  turn  our  landed  proprie- 
tors out  of  doors,  and  to  mwe  Im- 
gars  both  of  the  clergy  and  the 
tenant-farmers  even  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  queen*8  speech  is  an  able  do- 
cument. Somewhat  oracular  it  may 
be  in  many  of  its  clauses,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  in  that  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  whole  community 
is  at  this  moment  drawn.  We  go 
with  it  cordially  in  all  that  itteus 
regarding  poioe  or  war,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  prepared  for  either. 
We  are  glad,  likewise,  to  find  that 
the  system  of  open  outrage  that  has 
prevailed  of  late  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
put  down.  But  the  clause  which  re- 
fers to  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
laws  that  rj^gulate  commerce  and 
give  protection  to  British  industry, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  understaad; 
no,  not  after  reading  the  enpeech  of 
the  minister  who  concocted  it,  and 
the  answers  more  or  less  sharp  which 
were  provoked  by  it  Before  we 
come  again  into  the  presence  of  our 
readers,  both  they  and  we  will  know 
better  what  all  parties  be  about. 
And  they  may  rely  upon  it  that  wc 
shall  take  our  places  where  truth, 
and  honour,  and  good  policy,  seem 
to  dictate;  for  it  is  by  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  his  purposes  that  the 
policy  of  a  minister,  not  less  than 
the  character  of  a  private  person,  is 
to  be  tried. 

.  Since  the  preceding  went  to  press. 
Sir  Robert  reel  has  made  his  pro- 
mised announcement.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  have  neither  space  nor  time 
to  g^ve  to  so  grave  a  matter  the 
notice  which  it  deserves;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  decline  entering  at 
all  into  the  many  questions  which 
are  stirred  by  it.  But  this  much  of 
credit  we  will  give  to  the  minister's 
speech,  that  it  is  the  boldest  that 
was  ever  uttered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  we  ourselves  think 
of  it,  and  of  its  probable  effects  on 
the  well-beuig  of  tiie  country,  we 
must  state  when  a  more  convenient 
opportunity  shall  offer. 
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Upow  a  certain  day  in  the  year  of 
which  we  have  so  recently  taken 
leave,  known  in  the  almanacks  as 
the  year  of  grace  1845,  a  gentleman 
WM  travelling  to  Oxford  by  the  Great 
Western.  He  occupied  a  seat  in  one 
of  those  carriages  which,  by  their 
peculiar  division  into  compartments, 
two  four-in- side  post  coaches, — sepa- 
rated by  a  window  and  door, — rni- 
mediately  snggest  to  an  academic 
observer  the  appropriate  designation 
of  a  "Double-First"  He  had  not 
glided  many  miles  along  that  agree- 
able thoroughfare  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, before  a  casual  remark  from  a 
stranger,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
being  placed  opposite  to  him,  intro- 
duod  a  dialogue  upon  the  current 
topics  of  the  hour.  There  is  no  spot 
in  which  '*  news,  the  manna  of  a  day," 
descends  in  so  refreshing  a  shower, 
as  over  these  iron  ways.  Even 
raillery  itself  may  be  endured  by 
rail.  Under  such  circumstances,  how- 
ever, conversation  exercises  a  very 
sumtnary  jurisdiction ;  the  claims  of 
public  candidates  are  despatched  with 
all  the  speed  of  emulation;  and 
Bright  and  Bolingbroke  are  treated 
with  equal  freedom.  The  dialogue 
on  this  memorable  day,  which  we 
arc  thus  committing  to  history,  pos- 
sessed something  of  the  same  auto- 
cratical character.  By  a  natural 
transition  from  the  Pope  to  Dr.  Pusey, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Newman  came  up, 
—his  opinions,  his  talents,  his  ho- 
wsty.  Tor  my  part,*' said  the  tra- 
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Teller,  kindling  with  his  subject,  and 
looking  his  vU-h-vis  full  in  the  face, 
"  I  have  always  believed  Mr.  New- 
man to  be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.** 
What  answer  the  vis-h-vis  may  have 
returned  to  this  startling  declaration, 
— whether,  arguing  from  what  had 
been,  he  might  have  admitted  that 
such  things  may  be  again,— or  whe- 
ther he  would  have  sunk  into  the 
eorner,  overpowered  by  horror  and 
heresy, — we  shall  never  have  the 
happy  privilege  of  knowing,  or  of 
infonning  our  readers;  for,  at  the 
same  instant,  a  face  which  concen- 
trated the  chapel  and  monastery  at 
Littlemore  into  the  opposite  glass, 
was  slow^ly  and  solemnly  projected 
through  the  open  window  of  the 
"  double,**  and  a  particularly  soft  and 
distinct  voice  uttered  these  thrilling 
accents :  "  I  would  have  you,  shr, 
to  be  cautious  what  you  are  saj'ing, 
for  there  is  somebody  in  this  carriage 
whom  yon  may  not  like  to  hear 
you.*'  The  sound  ceased,  and  the 
apparition  vanished,  leaving  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  double  in  a 
shudder  of  amazement  and  awe,  which 
might  have  been  felt  by  that  Homeric 
gentleman,  whose  curtains  were  so 
hercely  drawn  at  night,  a  great  many 
hundred  years  ago.  But  our  pen  is 
unequal  to  the  effort  of  painting 
the  scene. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  a 
journey  to  Oxford,  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  the  strongest  reason 
to  be  sure  of,  and  which  far  sur* 
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passes  in  interest  Pope's  narrative  of 
a  visit  to  the  same  university  in  the 
company  of  Lintot.  The  only  simi- 
lar occurrence,  we  remember,  that 
can  by  any  possibility  be  related  in 
the  same  paragraph,  is  one  recorded 
by  Byron,  and  referring  to  his  own 
appearance  in  type  witn  Mr.  B(^rs, 
when  Larry  and  Jacky  solicited  the 
public  suffrages  together.  A  sentle- 
man  in  the  Srighton  coach,  having 
been  en^;a^ed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
book,  laid  it  down,  when  it  was  taken 
up  by  a  fellow-passenger,  who  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  author. 
"  There  are  two,"  was  the  mysterious 
reply.  '^  Ay,  ay,  a  joint  concern,  I 
suppose,  nanmui  like  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins."  The  possessor  of  the  vol- 
ume was  a  friend  of  the  poets. 

The  scene  in  the  Double-First  re- 
turned vividly  to  our  memory,  when 
the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Newman 
announced  his  descent  into  Popery. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  he  a  Je- 
suit after  all  ?  Had  he  remained  in 
the  fortress  long  enough  to  under- 
mine the  ramparts,  and  poison  the 
water-si)rings  r  Had  he  conciliated 
the  garrison,  only  to  betray  it?  Had 
he  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  with 
all  the  Advantages  of  a  comrade  and 
all  the  malice  of  a  deserter  ?  Had 
he  made  himself  so  familiar  with  the 
battlements  of  our  church,  only  to 
lead  the  storming  party  of  her  as- 
sailants ?  While  tnese  questions  kept 
thronging  to  our  lips,  the  observa- 
tion of  a  contemporary  came  under 
our  eyes.  He  concludes  some  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  degrees  of  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  the  author  himself 
^'  by  alluding  to  one  strange,  inex- 
plicable, moral  phenomenon,  which 
to  Englishmen  at  least  must  wear 
an  appearance  so  unsatisfactory,  as 
to  supersede  much  further  examina- 
tion. The  present  volume  ia  a  very 
elaborate,  studied  work,  full  of  re- 
search, bearing  proofs  of  long  pre- 
paration; the  result  of  matured 
thought;  the  conclusions  of  a  course 
of  reasoning  which  can  now  be  traced 
back  in  Mr.  Newman's  writinss  to 
several  years  since,  during  which,  we 
now  know  from  authority,  he  has 
been  meditating  his  recent  step.  It 
is  not  the  questioning — ^the  anxious, 
wavering  questioning  of  an  unde- 
cided mmd;  but  the  formal  proof 
of  a  long-weighed  conclusion. .  And 
during  all  this  time  where  has  Mr. 


Newman  been?  In  what  name,  and  in 
what  authority,  has  he  been  tfarhing 
the  children  of  the  English  diurch, 
if  not  by  hb  voice  in  tke  pulpit,  at 
least  by  private  communication,  and 
by  his  previously  published  works  ? 
His  sermons  have  been  read  as  those 
of  a  minister  of  the  Church,  even 
those  which  contained  the  germs  of 
the  poison  which  he  is  now  openly 
administering  to  the  Church.  His 
reasonings  have  been  listened  to, 
have  been  permitted  to  find  access  to 
minds,  from  which  they  would  have 
been  anxiously  excluded  under  the 
present  title." 

These  comments,  be  it  remem- 
bered, come  from  no  semi-Dissenter, 
with  whom  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Weigh  House  are  equally  sacred, 
and  Finney  and  Barrow  oo-efficient 
authorities.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  huge  bodr  in 
the  Church  of  England,  who  think 
that  her  orders  are  apostolical,  and 
that  her  Halls  and  Beveridges  knew 
something  of  the  Fathers ;  who,  with 
Hooker,  can  revere  her  nugestic 
polity;  and  with  Horsley,  refuse  to 
be  scared  by  the  bugbear  of  purga- 
tory ;  who,  with  the  greatest  men  of 
the  brightest  times,  believe  nothing 
to  be  holy  which  is  not  honest ;  and 
soom  to  acknowledge  any  devo- 
tion to  be  profitable  or  sinoere  whidi 
grows  only  in  the  dark,  and  is  fed 
only  by  deception.  Mr.  Newman 
would  nave  us  to  believe  that  his 
conversion  rushed  upon  him  with  an 
irresistible  impetus,  while  he  was 
descending  these  inclined  planes  of 
developement  Butno,wearewP(mg. 
It  was  not  until  type  had  imported 
to  his  arguments  that  clear  symmetiy , 
by  which  they  are  recommended  to 
the  general  r^er,  that  the  blaae  of 
conviction  burst  fhll  upon  his  eyes. 
Not  by  his  0¥m,  but  his  printer's 
proofs,  was  the  change  to  be  effected. 
^  When  he  had  got  some  way  in  the 
printing,  he  recognised  in  hunself  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  c(»- 
dusion,  to  which  thediseussion  leads, 
so  clear  as  to  supersede  further  deli- 
beration." Can  this  statement  be 
received  for  a  moment  F  Is  it  cre- 
dible ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Every  un- 
derstanding is  undoubtedly  open  to 
new  accessions  of  light ;  and  <Hie  eye 
perceives  some  defects  in  abook,  that 
another  19  WMODiCioasof.  Montajgne 
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was  Mdutomed  to  say  that  he  read  in 
hWy  what  another  could  not,  and  that 
Plutarch  read  there  what  he  did  not. 
In  like  manner,  Bolingbroke  confessed 
of  himself,  that  he  had  read  at  fifty 
what  he  never  could  find  in  the  same 
book  at  twenty-five..  This  we  can 
easQy  comprehend ;  for  not  only  does 
the  intellectual  eye-sight  reflect  its 
own  colours  upon  the  object,  but  its 
vigour  and  penetration  vanr  with 
conditions  of  the  moral  health.  But 
Mr.  Newman  comes  within  neither 
exemption.  If  the  theory  of  deve- 
bpement  made  him  a  Komanist,  it 
would  have  made  him  one  in  its 
working.*  No ;  the  solution  of  the 
mystenr  is  to  be  wusht  and  found 
in  the  book  itself.  The  author  has 
furnished  the  key  to  the  problem. 
At  the  end  of  the  introduction  the 
inquirer  will  find  this  sentence,  '^  It 
would  be  the  work  of  a  life  to  apply 
the  theory  of  developements  so  care- 
fully to  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  the  history  of  controversies  and 
councils,  as  tnereby  to  vindicate  the 
reasonableness  of  every  decree  of 
Bome ;  much  less  can  such  an  un- 
dertaking be  imagined  by  one  who 

nr  THS  MIDDLE  OT  HIS  DATS  IS  BB- 
GIHHIIIG  UFE  AGAIN." 

Weentreatour  readers  tomark  these 
worda.  Where  do  they  occur  f  Not 
in  the  prefiue,  not  in  the  postscript, 
not  even  at  the  dose  of  the  volume, 
where  the  faint  ray  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic sunrise  may  be  supposed  to  have 
broken  upon  the  pilgrim,  then  as- 
cending, uter  so  wearisome  a  jour- 
ney, into  the  sweet  garden  and  para-> 
dimacal  atmosphere  of  indulgences 
and  image-worship.  In  none  oi  those 
positions  will  this  declaration  be  dis- 
covered. It  stands  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Essay,  and  that  essay,  which 
the  writer  commenced  and  finbhed 
acocNrding  to  his  own  assurance,  while 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  here ;  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  distinct 
and  positive.  To  become  a  Romanist 


is  literally  to  begin  life  again;  to 
begin  it  with  a  desecrated  &pti8ii], 
and  an  inheritance  of  imposture. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  Mr. 
Newman's  assertion,  that  ^*his  first 
act  on  his  own  conversion  was  to  ofier 
his  Work  for  revision  to  the  proper 
authorities;  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  it  was 
written,  and  partly  printed,  before 
he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  would 
come  before  the  reader  in  a  more 
persuasive  form,  if  he  read  it  as  the 
author  wrote  it  ?"  We  repeat,— what 
shall  we  say  P  What  can  we  say,  but 
that  the  author  has  been  committing 
a  fraud  upon  his  reader,  and  per- 
haps upon  himself?  When  he  wrote 
the  first  page  of  this  essav  on  deve- 
lopement,  he  was  as  much  an  alien 
from  the  English  communion  as  he 
is  at  the  present  moment.  He  held, 
indeed,  nothing  of  hers,  except  her 
Fellowship.  He  may  not  have  been 
a  Romanist,  but  only  a  sceptic. 
"  Possibly,"  writes  Bishop  Taylor  in 
his  inscription  of  the  Oreat  Exemplar 
to  Hatton,  ^'  two  or  three  weak  or 
interested,  fiintastic  and  easy  un- 
derstandings, pass  from  church  to 
church  upon  grounds  as  weak  as 
those  for  which  formerly  they  did 
dissent ;  and  the  same  arguments  are 
good,  or  bad,  as  exterior  accidents, 
or  interior  appetites,  shall  deter- 
mine.'* In  attributing  this  fantastic 
temperament  to  Mr.  Newman,  we 
are  not  unsupported  b^r  the  highest 
authority  in  that  splendid  cit^  which 
he  has  so  long  troubled  and  infected. 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was  not  afraid 
to  denounce  him,  even  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Church,  as  having 
been  bome  upon  the  wings  of  an 
unbounded  scepticism  into  the  bosom 
of  an  unfathomable  superstition.  Mr. 
Newman  does  not  hesitate  to  confess, 
that  between  Foperv  and  infidelity 
is  the  only  choice ;  drawn  gradually 
to  the  grassy  margin  of  the  precipice, 
he  may  have  felt  the  impulse,  so 
common  to  those  who  gaze  down 


*  "If,  tbeo,  I  am  ssked,  What  I  belieFO  to  be  the  principal  evil  of  the  system 
inculcated  by  Mr.  Newman  and  bis  friends  t  My  answer  must  be,—  disregard  of  truth, 
and  the  disregard  more  dangerous,  because  it  certainly  appears  to  originate  in 
tbeirbaviog  in  the  first  instance  confused  their  own  notions  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
both  as  to  their  nature  and  their  importance." — See  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaite'a 
Tery  ingeoiooB  papers  on  Modem  Hagiology,  recent!^  collected  in  two  small  volumes, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  perusal,  for  their  argument,  their  directness,  and  plain  speaking ; 
not  to  nentioii  an  irony  which  sometimes  proves  highly  eifective,  though  occasionally, 
psfbeps,  carried  a  littk  too  far. 
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into  an  abyss,  to  plunge  into  it; 
but,  scared  back  again  by  the  ap- 
palling darkness  beneath,  lie  caught 
at  Romanism.  Will  it  hold  him? 
We  doubt  it.  For  what  liomanisni 
is  it,  which  this  unhappy  person  has 
grasped  in  his  plunge,  and  now  seeks 
to  recommend  openly  to  the  hopeful 
youth  of  England  ?  Is  it  that  Ro- 
manism which  strikes  out  its  roots 
into  the  early  seed-land  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  whose  boughs  have  truly 
sheltered  some  of  the  noblest  spirits 
who  fought,  or  perished,  for  patriot- 
ism or  virtue  ?  Is  it  the  system  of 
faith  that  sweetened  the  temper  of 
Fisher,  or  endears  to  the  affection 
of  all  time  the  beautiful  piety  of 
More?  which  woke  the  eloquence 
of  Roflsuet,  and  wasted  the  bloom 
from  the  cheek  of  Pascal?  It  is 
none  of  these.  It  is  German  infi- 
delity communicated  in  the  music 
and  perfume  of  St.  Peter's;— it  is 
Strauss  in  the  garment  and  rope  of 
the  Franciscan.  It  is  a  system  which 
offers  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
to  the  producer,  because,  in  the  words 
of  Ilorslcy,  it  is  a  system  of  his  own 
making. 

These  complaints  are  uttered  in  no 
bitterness  of  controversy.  We  write 
them  with  sorrow  and  pain,  though 
the  vehemence  of  Pascal  might  well 
be  pardoned,  when  Escobar  is  alive 
again.  We  know  how  admirably  it 
has  been  said  by  Donne,  that  when 
God  gave  a  flaming  sword  to  cherubims 
in  Paradise,  they  guarded  the  place, 
but  the  sword  killed  none,  wounded 
none ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  God 
gives  to  his  servants  zeal  to  ^ard 
their  station  and  integrity  of  religion, 
but  not  to  wound  or  deface  any  man. 
May  we  never  foi^et  the  aU^;ory 
and  its  lesson !  I^t  every  available 
apology  be  tendered  for  one,  who 
manifests  so  little  disposition  to  apo- 
logise for  himself.  No  eye  becomes 
dim  or  confused  at  once.  It  is  the 
result  of  continued  derangement  of 
the  constitution.  So  may  Sir.  New- 
man have  weakened  the  intellectual 
eyesight,  not  only  by  the  disordered 
functions  of  the  moral  frame,  but  by 
protracted  labours  in  the  dark  mines 
and  heavy  air  of  papal  theology. 
Nay,  we  will  even  give  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  Johnson's  remark  on 
Burnet,  and  think  that  he  has  not 
told  falsehoods  with  intention ;  but 
that  prejudice,    or   scepticism,  de- 


terred him  from  recognisbg  the  troth 
when  he  saw  it.  TmX  he  will  adhere 
to  his  theory  for  a  season,  now  that 
he  has  launched  it,  is  naturally  to  be 
expected.  The  French  essayist  had 
looked  into  the  heart,  when  he  said, 
'^  Toute  opinion  est  asaez  forte  pcmr 
sefaire  ipauser  au  prix  de  la  vie  J* 

It  was  one  of  tne  many  forcible 
sayings  of  Atterbury  to  his  most 
celebrated  friend,  that  he  hated  to 
see  a  book  gravely  written,  and  in 
all  the  forms  of  ai;gnnientation,  that 
proves  nothing  and  says  nothing, — 
the  only  object  of  which  is  to  occa- 
sion a  general  distrust  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  unsettle  our  conclusions 
and  bewilder  our  vision,  until  the 
reader  is  driven  to  doubt  whether 
it  be  possible,  in  any  ease,  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood,  the 
ffood  from  the  evil,  the  beantifal 
from  the  coarse;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  Lutheran  be  more  a  Christian 
than  the  Arian,  Caesar  a  braver  sol- 
dier than  Horace,  or  Pope  a  nobler 
poet  than  Pomfret.  Now,  of  Mr. 
Newman's  essay,  in  whatever  degree 
the  other  objections  of  Atterbury  may 
be  able  to  attach  themselves,  it  can- 
not, with  the  slightest  show  of  jus- 
tice, be  afiirmed,  that  it  says  nothing. 
Throughout  450  very  closely  printed 
pages,  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
the  writer  are  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion ;  and  cloud  after  cloud  of  so- 
phism is  subjected  to  the  embrace  of 
a  genius,  singularly  vigorous,  lively, 
and  productive.  That  the  offaprin^ 
inherit  some  of  the  unsubstantiid 
elements  of  their  creation,  wiU  excite 
surprise  in  none  who  reflect  upon 
their  composition. 

And,  perhaps,  of  all  the  subjects 
which  the  author  endea^'ours  to  de- 
molish, not  one  engages  so  much  of 
his  attention  as  that  religious  desig- 
nation which  is  known  as  ProieslaMt. 
Almost  from  the  very  first  page  of 
the  book,  the  attack  upon  Protestant- 
ism begins.  Whatever  be  historical 
Christianity,  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
not  the  reliffion  of  Protestants.  Again 
(p.  6),  the  Protestant  is  said  to  be  com- 
pelled to  allow,  that  if  such  a  system 
as  he  would  introduce,  "  ever  existed 
in  early  times,  it  has  been  clean  swept 
away  as  if  by  a  deluge,  suddenly,  si- 
lently, and  without  memorial ;  by  a 
delu^  coming  in  a  night,  and  utterly 
soakmg,  rotting,  heaving  up,  and 
hurrying  off  every  vestige  of  what  it 
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foimd  in  the  Church/'    This  is  only 
a  weak  specimen  of  the  hard  things 
which  Protestantism  Las  to  snbmit  to 
in  the  course  of  400  pages.    It  is 
quite  melancholy  to  see  how  naked 
and  defenceless  the  objector  turns  it 
out,  to  brave  the  hail,  and  wind,  and 
snow ;  with  not  a  shed  to  shelter  its 
penury  and  starvation,  amid  all  the 
soimptuons  architecture  of  develope- 
ment.    Now,  we  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  in  using  the 
word  Protestant,  we  are  not  identify- 
ing ourselves  with  those  well-mean- 
ing,  but  not   particularly  well-in- 
formed gentlemen,  who  deliver  his- 
torical mistakes,  with  such  vehement 
seriousness,  to  a  tumult  of  bonnets, 
or  drive  over  the  Mav  streams  of 
Exeter  Hall,  before  a  hurricane  of 
pocket -handkerchief.     We  under- 
stand the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
Bishop  Taylor  understood  it,  when 
he  affirmed  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  ^'  Catholic  is  her  name,  and 
Protestant  her  surname;**  when,  in 
the  nreface  to  his  excellent  devotions 
at  (jiolden  Grove,  he  said,  *'  Let  us 
secure  that  our  young  men  be  good 
Christians,  it  is  easy  to  make  them 
good  Protestants.**    In  the  sense  in 
which  the  late  admirable  Mr.  Davi- 
son employed  the  word,  when  re- 
marking of  Tajlor,  that  he  had  an 
absolute  and  independent  grasp  ^'of 
Protestant  nrindples  ;**  in  the  sense 
in  which  Bishop  Hall  accepted  it, 
when  he  sumnaoned  believers  in  ge- 
neral to  have  no  peace  with  Home; 
in  the  sense  of  our  Articles  and  our 
Liturgy.    Catholic  is  our  name,  and 
Protestant  our  surname ;  we  acknow- 
ledge the  Homilies  and  the  Prayer- 
Book,  not  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  Dr.  LeifchUd.    And  of  the  faith 
of  this  Catholic  Protestant  Church, 
the  famous  rule  of  Yinoentius  fur- 
nishes a  concise  and  a  just  interpre- 
tation; it  holds  what  has  been  held 
abeays,  every  where,  and  by  all,    Mr. 
Newman,  of  course,  attacking  the 
rule,  because  it  confirms  the  Englbh 
Church,  and  overthrows  the  Roman. 
He  accordingly  finds  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  rendering  it  available. 
He  formerly  professed   a  different 
opinion.    He  could  once  describe  it 
u  being  not  of  a  mathematical,  or 
demonstrative,  but  of  a  moral  cha- 
wcter;   and,    therefore,    requiring 
practical  judgment  and  good  sense 
to  apply  it    He  was  plain  and  forci* 


hie  then,  he  is  mystical  and  weak 
now.  The  rule  of  Yincentius,  like 
every  canon  in  literature,  in  science, 
or  in  art,  demands  judgment  in  its 
employment.  Will  the  most  admir- 
able telescope  act  upon  the  landscape 
or  the  planet,  if  the  proper  elevation 
or  depression  be  not  obtamed  ?  Could 
Herschell  discover  a  star,  if  Hume 
directed  the  glass  ? 

When  Groldsmith  presumed  on  one 
occasion  to  differ  from  Johnson,  he 
was  interrupted  by  this  vehement 
objurgation,  "  Nay,  sir,  why  should 
not  vou  think  what  every  body  else 
thinks?**  Goldsmith  was  unconsci- 
ously silenced  bv  the  rule  of  Yincen- 
tius. Literary  history  swarms  with 
illustrations.  Yirgil  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Latin  poetry 
by  the  acclamation  of  criticism;  yet 
Scaliger  considered  him  inferior  to 
Lucan.  Among  descriptive  poets, 
Thomson  has  been  regarded  as  the 
most  attractive,  vet  he  only  excited 
the  scorn  of  Walpole.  Lyddas  is 
the  delight  of  every  poetical  heart ; 
yet  Johnson  thought  death  in  a  sur- 
feit of  bad  taste— a  reasonable  retri- 
bution for  a  repeated  perusal .  What 
then?  Is  not  the  JEneid,  after  all, 
the  most  precious  of  Latin  poems  ? 
and  are  not  the  Seasons  delightful 
transcripts  of  nature?  and  is  not 
Milton*s  Elegy  worthy  to  be  bound 
up  with  Paradise  Lost  f  Certainl  v ; 
each  and  all  deserve  their  fame.  The 
rule  of  Yincentius  binds  them  to- 
gether. Always,  every  where,  and 
by  all,  their  grace,  and  fancy,  and 
truthfulness,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  corrupt  taste  of  Sca- 
liger, the  contempt  of  Walpole,  and 
the  prejudices  of^  Johnson,  no  more 
weaken  the  universal  and  potential 
reputation  of  the  authors,  than  the 
election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
is  affected,  by  the  indignant  opposi- 
tion of  those  voters  who  expected  to 
be  bribed ;  or  the  sermon  of  the 

Ereacher  is  shorn  of  its  eloquence 
y  the  disapproval  of  the  beadle, 
who  receivea  notice  in  the  morning 
to  relinquish  his  hat. 

Now,  in  despite  of  all  the  vehe- 
ment arguments,  with  which  the  Ro- 
man besiegers  seek  to  beat  down  this 
admirable  breast- work  of  Catholic- 
Protestantism,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  capacity  of  resist- 
ance and  permanence.  Or  those  great 
central  doctrines  which  our  Church 
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holds  and  teaches,  we  affirm,  without 
hesitation,  that  they  have  heen  held 
idways,  every  where,  and  by  all. 
Bemembering  Mr.  Newman*8  own 
caution,  that  this  rule  is  not  demon- 
strative or  mathematical,  but  moral, 
and  therefore  requiring  discrimina« 
tion  and  good  sense  in  its  application, 
we  trace  up  to  immediate  contact 
with  the  Apostles  and  earliest  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Faith,  our  orders  of 
ministers,  our  discipline  and  unity, 
our  form  of  worship,  our  doctrines 
and  creeds.  We  prove  that  the  Eng- 
lish, like  the  primitive,  is  a  Trini- 
tarian Church.  The  corrupted  Nature 
of  man,  the  new  life  of  Re^eration, 
its  communication  in  Baptism,  sacra- 
mental Grace,  justification  by  Faith, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Gross,  thesanc- 
tification  by  the  .Spirit ; — ^these  are 
central  doctrines,  and  orbs  of  glory 
diffusing  light  and  warmth  over  the 
entire  system  of  the  Grospel,  which 
our  Church  teaches;  and  not  only 
teaches,  but  follows  back  through 
the  fathers  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond centuries,  and  asserts  to  have 
had  from  the  be^uninff  an  universal 
admission ;  to  have  been  received 
always^  every  where,  and  by  all.  And 
we  consider  the  rule  of  Yincentius, 
thus  applied,  to  be  no  more  mutilated 
bv  heresy  here,  or  scej^ticism  there, 
tnan  we  admit  the  semns  of  Virgil 
to  be  humbled  by  tne  preference  of 
Scaliger,  or  the  music  of  Milton  to 
be  jarred  out  of  tune  by  the  growl 
of  Johnson, 

But  it  does  not  answer  the  Ro- 
manising misrion  of  Mr.  Newman 
to  admit  the  completeness  of  Re- 
velation. ^  As  to  Uhristianity,  con- 
sidering the  unsystematic  chancter 
of  its  inspired  documents,  and  the 
all  bnt  silence  of  contemporai^  his- 
tory, if  we  attempt  to  determme  its 
one  original  profession,  undertaking, 
or  announcement,  we  shall  be  re- 
duced to  those  eclectic  and  arbitrary 
decisions  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
so  common."^  Gibbon  seems  to  be 
a  favourite  with  this  writer;  and  if  we 
rightly  remember,  he  calls  him  our 
only  Church  historian;  but  really 
this  sneer  at  the  Grospel  is  almost  too 
plain.  The  philosopner  of  Lausanne 
would  have  shapea  it  into  a  more 
harmonious  sentence  of  m3r8tery. 
Of  course  it  will   startle  ordinary 


Christians,  to  be  told  that  the 
one  original  profession,  undertak- 
ing, or  announcement  of  tbdr  holy 
Faith,  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
any  direct  or  internal  tesCimotiy. 
The  Bible  is  to  be  a  blank,  until  it 
has  been  illuminated  into  a  niiw'il ; 
the  form  of  godliness  is  a  nnitilatioo 
and  a  wreck,  until  it  has  been  mould- 
ed into  symmetry  b^  the  artistic&l 
handicraft  of  Councils  ;  the  Crom 
and  Expiation,  the  Resurrection  and 
Beatification,  the  Life  of  Fkobation, 
and  the  Season  of  Judgment; — no- 
thinff  is  clear;  every  tning  is  eon- 
fbsed.  Religion  is  lifeless,  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  chaos ;  and  our  nngle  method 
of  interpretinff  the  Epistle  of  St 
Peter  is  by  tne  paraphrase  of  his 
Successor ;  and  the  Vatican  contains 
the  only  serviceable  key  to  the 
cypher  of  St.  John. 

But  if  that  numerous  class  who, 
unfavoured  by  the  visions  of  Mr. 
Newman,  are  called  by  him  **  ordi- 
nary Christians,**  continue  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  inspired  documents, 
such  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  do  not 
at  once  determine  a  doctrine  witiiout 
farther  trouble,  their  scruples  are 
thus  removed : — 

"  Tbey  wen  intended  to  create  an 
idea,  and  that  idea  is  not  in  the  aaered 
text,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ,  and 
the  (jaestion  is,  whether  that  idea  is  eon> 
roonicftted  to  him,  in  its  completeness 
and  minute  aceuracv,  on  its  first  appie- 
lieoaion,  or  expands  in  his  heart  and 
intellect,  and  comes  to  perfection  in  the 
course  of  time.  Nor  could  it  be  main- 
tained, without  eztrayagaoce,  that  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any 
assignable  number  of  books,  comprises 
a  delineation  of  all  possible  forms  which 
a  divine  meaaee  wul  assume  when  snb* 
mitted  to  a  mnititode  of  minds." 

Now  we  say  nothing  here  of  the 
fhune  of  thoueht  that  could  venture 
to  classify  Christianity  among  the 
fine  arts,  and  try  its  Author  by  the 
rules  of  criticism.  The  impiety  is 
not  0UT9,  we  have  only  to  expose  its 
fraud.  Of  the  gradual  growth  and 
expansion  of  religious  truths  on  a 
mind  disposed  by  6od*8  graee  to 
receive,  and  by  God*s  blessing  to 
mature  them,  no  person  will  presume 
to  express  a  doubt.  Nay,  rather 
every  tongue  will  join  in  proclaiming 


*  Essay  oa  Developensat,  p.  66. 
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the  joyful  reality.  In  hours  of  lone- 
lines  and  simering,  in  vigils  of 
sickness  or  sorrow,  in  the  desolation 
of  distant  lands  and  amid  the  aban- 
donment or  ruin  of  whatever  is  dear 
and  precious  to  the  heart— oh  I  then 
it  is  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  consolations  of  Faith,  and 
the  iK^es  of  AposUes,  return  upon 
the  heui  with  b^t*  and  bloom,  and 
f  rafl;TaDC7,  and  strength,  of  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  unconscious. 
EveiT  dedarstion  of  a  Prophet,  every 
reoolleetion  of  an  Evangelist,  every 
soiu;  of  a  Psalmist,  seems  to  expand 
ana  brighten  into  new  revelations  of 
loveliness,  of  joyfulness,  and  of  ^- 
titode.  Before  the  earnest,  lingenng, 
believing  eye  of  the  lowly  and  sincere 
diadple,  every  jewel  in  the  breast- 
plate oi  BighteousnesB  appears  to 
give  an  answer  in  hues  of  lustre, 
beauty,  and  fulness,  never  revealed 
before. 

If  you  call  these  clearer  views  of 
truth  W  the  name  of  devehpemenis^ 
we  shall  not  litieate  the  question. 

Again,  the  whole  Providential  inter- 
course of  the  Divine  Founder  with  Ins 
church  has  partaken  of  a  progressive 
character,  and  has  been  so  regarded 
by  the  greatest  theolomns  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  But  not  to  go 
beyond  our  own  vineyard,  we  find 
one  of  its  skilfulest  dr^sers  speaking 
of  the  Hebrew  people  as  receiving 
the  teaching  of  hol^  truth  in  single 
rays;  and  oomparuig  the  spirit  of 
manifestation  that  was  given  to  them 
to  the  germ  of  a  vine  or  the  bud  of 
a  rose ;  ^  plain  indices  and  ngnifica- 
taons  of  Ine,  and  prindi^es  of  juice 
and  sweetness,  but  yet  scarce  out  of 
the  doors  of  their  causes.*'*  In  the 
in&ncy  of  sacred  knowledge  they 
received  only  slight  rudiments  of 
spiritual  instruction,  and  were  put 
into  the  catechism  of  religion. 

But  as  years  after  years  rolled  on, 
and  the  Divine  Presence  made  that 
Hebrew  people  a  lighted  temple  in 
the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  from 
the  lips  of  prophets  and  men  of 
spiritual  might.  His  Oracles  and 
Messages  were  sent  forth  into  the 
shadows  and  twilight,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  future,  not  less  than  the 
present,  to  have  been  the  object  of 
His  legislation.  Those  truths,  it  has 
been  well    scud,    which    they  pro- 


claimed, presented  a  front  '*not 
merelv  to  the  lies  of  their  own  day, 
but  of  every  later  age  as  well."  The 
Bible  was  not  to  pass  through  con- 
tinual revisions,  and  keep  m  ever 
reappearing  with  emendations  and  a 
new  title-page.  It  was  printed  for 
ever  in  those  types  which  the  Author 
had  chosen ;  and  it  was  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  adapting  its  lessons 
to  every  variatioo  of  temperament, 
of  intellect,  and  of  climate.  Simple 
with  the  simple,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
to  be  m%hty  with  the  powerful; 
stooping  to  the  humblest,  and  tower- 
ing above  the  proudest ;  ftill  of  meek- 
ness and  forbearance  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and  by  (he  pillow  of  Uie 
penitent ;  but  wher^  the  strong  man 
of  sin  keeps  his  goods,  descendmg  to 
the  pillage,  the  strongest  of  the 
strong ;  and,  as  it  has  ever  been,  so 
will  It  alwavs  be.  We  have  entire 
confidence  that  Truth  will  remain, 
in  the  language  of  Bacon,  '^  a  hill 
not  to  be  commanded;*'  and  that 
those  Scriptures,  which  are  Scrip- 
tures of  very  truth,  shall  shew 
themselves  a  hill  which  shall  never 
be  commanded,  but  rather  itself  com- 
manding all  other  heights  and  emi- 
nences of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
world;  and  the  thought  of  Bacon 
had  been  taken  up  or  reborn  by  one 
who  lived  among  the  noblest  of 
English  heroes  in  all  the  chivalrous 
wanare  and  exploits  of  genius.  He, 
too,  looked  upon  the  Bible  as  con- 
taining passages  which,  almost  desti- 
tute of  immediate  application  to  a 
present,  might  be  intended,  by  a  Pro- 
vidential foresight,  to  expand  into 
wisdom  and  admonition  for  a  future, 
age.  We  allude  to  that  great  vir- 
tuoso, as  Evelyn  called  him,  Robert 
Boyle.  However  deep  science  may 
dig  her  mines  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe,  and  bring  up  the  wis- 
dom of  her  subterranean  discoveries ; 
however  she  may  educate  the  ele- 
ments into  submission  to  her  service, 
and  wrest  from  them  secrets  service- 
able to  man;  however  literature  may 
grow  in  stature  and  ri^n  in  capacity ; 
or  however  widely  civilisation  may 
enlarge  the  desires,  or  increase  the 
luxunes,  or  refine  the  taste,  of  the 
human  family,  we  believe  that  the 
developing  process  of  Revelation 
will  keep  pace  with  them  all ;  grow- 


«  See  Bialiap  T&yk>r,  Of  ike  Spirit  of  Graet,  Part  IT. 
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ing  with  their  growth,  strengthening 
-with  their  strength.  Mature  in  the 
infancy  and  vigour,  and  not  old  in 
the  decrepitude  and  death  of  Time. 
Yes,  however  unpleasing  such  doc- 
trine may  he  to  the  young  and  in- 
trepid followers  of  Mr.  Newman, 
either  halting  at  Bomanism,  or  pre- 
cipitated, hy  BO  many  daring  plunges, 
intoinfidehty: — 

*'  Parpurei  cristis  juveaes,  auroqne 
corusci  ;** 

we  cannot  cease  to  utter  the  same 
declaration,  and  to  affirm  that,  as  at 
the  beginning,  so  at  the  end,  the 
Gospel  will  continue  to  he  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age ;  a  science  alwavs 
being  learned  and  never  acquired; 
perpetually  opening  new  wondcra, 
which  also  unfold  into  other  mani- 
festations. But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
dl  these,  that  they  send  back  the 
beholder  to  the  elements;  always 
going  forward,  he  is  always  going 
backward ;  and,  therefore,  we  think 
the  preacher  did  well  in  asserting, 
that 

*'  There  is  a  sense  in  wiiicli  there  is 
no  getting  beyond  the  alphabet  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  that  alpiiabet  will  uhvays  be  be- 
yona  us  ;  any  one  of  its  letters  being,  as 
a  mighty  hieroglyphic,  which  the  prayer, 
ful  ituaent  may  partially  decypher,  but 
the  more  accomplished  scholar  never 
thoroughly  expound.  •  *  •  'I'he 
heights  and  depths  of  Christian  doctrine 
are  but  the  first  elements  expanded  :  the 
simple  truths  are  the  germs  of  tlie  mys- 
terious  ;  and  it  is  the  little  cloud  which 
at  length  spreads,  like  that  seen  by  the 
Prophet's  servunt,  iuto  an  impenetrable 
vast,  though  only  that  it  may  refresh  and 
fertilise  the  earth.'** 

Nor  will  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  most  interesting  subject 
be  read  without  gratification  and 
improvement;  they  occur  in  the 
recent  very  eloquent  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Trench : — 

"  Now,  doubtless,  there  is  a  true  idea 
of  Scriptural  developemenis,  which  has 
always  been  recognised,  to  which  the 
great  fathers  of  the  Church  hare  set 
Uieir  seal,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  Church, 
informed  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  more  and  more  discovers  what  in 
Holy  Scripture  is  given  her ;  but  it  is  uot 
this,  that  she  unfolds  by  an  independent 


power  any  thing  further  therefrom.  She 
lias  always  possessed  what  abe  now  pos- 
sesses of  doctrine  end  tiuth,  only  not 
always  with  the  same  distinctness  of 
consciousness.  She  has  not  added  to 
her  wealth,  but  she  has  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  that  wealth  ;  ber  dowry 
hag  remained  always  the  same,  bat  tbst 
dowry  was  so  rich  and  ao  rare,  that  only 
little  by  little  she  has  eonnted  over  ao^ 
taken  inventory  and  stock  of  her  jewels. 
She  baa  consolidated  her  doctrine,  eon- 
pelled  thereto  by  the  provocation  of  ene- 
mies, or  induced  to  it  by  the  growing 
sense  of  her  own  needs.  She  has  brought 
together  utterances  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
those  which  apart  were  comparatively 
barren,  when  thus  married,  vrhen  each 
had  thus  found  its  complement  in  the 
other,  have  been  fruitful  to  her.  Those 
which  apart  meant  little  to  her,  have  beeo 
seen  to  m^an  much  wlien  thtis  brongbt 
together  and  read  each  by  the  light  of  the 
other;  and  in  these  senses  she  has  en- 
larged her  dominion,  while  her  dominion 
has  become  larger  to  her.     •       •       » 

"  We  do  not  object  to,  rather  we  foliy 
acknowledge,  the  theory  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  religious  Truth  so  stated.  We 
no  more  object  than  we  do  to  a  Niceoe 
Creed  following  up  and  enlarging  an 
Apostolic,  which  rather  we  gladly  and 
thankfully  receive  as  a  lich  oddtUon  to 
our  heritage.  But  that  N  icone  Creed,  in 
the  same  manner,  contains  no  new  truths 
which  the  Church  has  udded  to  ber  stock 
sioce  the  eailier  was  composed,  though 
it  may  be  some  which  she  has  brought 
out  with  more  distinctness  to  herself  and 
to  her  children,  a:)  it  contains  broader 
and  more  accurately  guaided  statements 
of  the  old.  But  the  essential  in  this  pro- 
gress of  truth  is,  that  the  latter  is  always 
as  truly  found  in  Scripture  as  the  eariier, 
— ^not  as  easy  to  discover,  but,  when 
discovered,  as  much  carrying  with  it  its 
own  evidence;  and  then,  not  in  some 
obscure  hint  and  germ,  putting  one  in 
mind  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  so  small 
the  foundaiiou,  so  vast  and  overshadow- 
ing the  superstructure. "t 

Such  a  theory  of  developement  all 
men  must  acknowlec^.  What,  in 
truth,  is  the  fruit  of  learned  investi- 
^tion  and  hallowed  meditation  dur- 
ing a  period  of  1500  years — the  gold 
of  the  fathers,  the  costly  wisdom  of 
English  eloquence  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  saga- 
cious scrutiny  of  criticism,  ancient 
and  modern— what  is  it  all,  but  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  truth  P    Thiu 


*  Mr.  Melvill,  Sermons  on  the  Less  Prominent  Facts  of  Scripture, 
t  Trench's  Hu)seaa  Lectures,  p.  97.    1846.    Parl^er, 
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Peanon*8  illnstration  of  the  Creed 
and  Paley's  history  of  St.  Paul  are 
both  derelopemeiits,  and  they  are  so 
because  they  bring  prominenthr  out 
into  the  ^^  of  men  facts  and  doc- 
trines which  really  do  exist,  and  re- 
quire cmly  combination  and  induction 
to  gire  them  irresistible  force  and 
impression.  It  is  quite  different  with 
the  pretended  deydopements  of 
Popery.  When  these  are  not  cor- 
ruptions, they  are  certainly  inyen- 
tions;  when  uiey  are  not  distortions 
of  the  tree,  they  are  grafts  into  it. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
not  only  unsanctioned  by  every 
passage  of  the  Kew  Testament,  but  • 
the  impious  probability  of  such  an 
event  seems  never  to  have  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists. 
It  was,  however,  very  important  to 
discover  some  scriptural  countenance 
for  the  key-stone  of  the  liomish 
superstition.  Accordingly,  Mr.  New- 
man assumed  the  cultus  to  be  a  true 
developcment  of  an  incident  at  the 
marriage  at  Cana.  In  his  latest  work 
he  takes  this  for  granted;  his  in- 
genious p-oof  of  it  had  been  pre- 
viously given  in  the  sermons  on  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Protestant  university  were 
taught,  by  a  clergyman  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  to  perceive  "  theprc" 
tent  infiuence  and  power  of  the  mother 
of  GodT  But  hear  the  interpreta- 
tion. '^Observe,  He  said  to  Ilis 
mother,  '  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee?  Mine  hour  is  not  come.* 
Perhaps  this  implies,  that  when  His 
hour  was  come,  then  He  would  have 
to  do  with  her  again  as  before ;  and 
such  really  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  passage."  And  such  daring 
travestie  of  the  inspired  narrative 
VIS  suffered  to  pass  without  rebuke 
in  the  home  of  sound  learning  and 
leikious  education,  where  Hammond 
luemtated  and  Usher  preached ! 

But  Mr.  Newman  shall  state,  in 
his  own  words,  the  nature  of  this 
developing  theory,  which  is  to  ac- 
complish what  erudition  and  elo- 
Soence  have  hitherto  failed  in  per- 
snning,  and  shew  that  Romanism  is 
in  harmony  with  Revelation.  His 
essay  is  directed,  as  we  are  told,  to- 
wards the  solution — 

"  Of  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
v>y  of  osiDg  the  testimony  of  oor  most 
i»tafaliii£>rouiiit  concerning  the  doctrine 
»«d  irorsUp  oS  Christianity ;  via.,  the 


history  of  1800  years.  The  view  on 
which  it  is  written  has  at  all  times,  per- 
haps, been  implicitly  adopted  hy  theo- 
logians, and,  I  believe,  has  been  recently 
illustrated  by  several  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Continent,  such  as  De 
Maistre  and  Mobler;  viz.,  that  the  in- 
crease and  expauMon  of  the  Christian 
Creed  Ritual,  and  the  variations  that 
have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of 
individual  writers  and  charches,  are  the 
necessary  attendants  on  any  philosophy 
or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the 
intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide 
or  extended  dominion ;  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  neces- 
sary for  (he  full  comprehension  and  per- 
fection of  great  ideas  \  and  that  the  high- 
est and  most  wonderful  truths,  though 
communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all 
by  inspired  teachers,  would  not  be  com- 
prehended all  at  once  by  the  recipients, 
but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds 
not  inspired  and  through  media  which 
were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer 
time  and  deeper  thought  for  tlieir  full 
elucidation.  This  may  be  called  the 
Theory  of  Develointnenti."'^l\  n. 

Now  in  this  exposition  of  a  theory 
there  is  little,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
censure  in  the  general  spirit  and  ten- 
dencv,  or,  more  {iroperly  speaking, 
in  the  abstract  significi^ion  of  it. 
The  assertion  tiiat  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  demands  periods  of  time 
for  the  full  comprehension  and  per- 
fection of  great  ideas,  is  so  obviously 
in  accordance  with  all  experience, 
that,  instead  of  a  novelty,  it  is  onl^  a 
truism.  The  history  of  Genius  is  a 
commentary  on  the  maxim.  Our 
eyes  travel  back  to  the  rising  of  the 
star  bv  the  luminous  path  it  has 
kindled  during  its  journey  into  our 
horizon.  We  are  sometuues  tempted 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  Shak- 
speare  among  his  contemporaries  by 
toe  splendour  which  his  poetry  sheds 
upon  ourselves.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  clear  and  bril- 
liant atmosphere  of  opinion,  in  which 
we  now  contemplate  his  beauty,  has 
been  produced  by  the  gradual  in- 
fluence of  his  own  vital  energy  and 
heat,  transfused  by  slow  degrees  and 
cflluxes  of  radiance  into  the  cold  and 
colourless  mists  by  which  his  genius 
was  for  a  long  time  enveloped.  The 
same  remark  would  be  true  of  Mil- 
ton. It  was  only  after  many  pauses, 
with  long  intervals  of  sloom,  that 
the  darkness  finally  rolled  away  from 
his  Garden,  and  the  bloom  of  his 
Paradise  iras  felt  upon  the  breeae. 
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Reynoldfl,  by  continned  meditation 
absorbing  into  his  own  perception 
the  divine  graces  of  Kaffiielle,  is 
a  corresponding  example  in  art. 
With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
tellectual application  of  the  theory, 
we  do  not  complain  of  its  author; 
but  when  we  find  it  employed  upon 
Religion,  when  we  are  assured  tnat 
eyery  peculiarity  of  Romanism  so 
far  from  bemg  an  accretion,  a  dis- 
tortion, or  eyen  a  supplement,  is  only 
a  developement,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  for  some  certain  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing such  a  transformation 
when  we  see  it.  And  Mr.  Newman 
has  provided  tests  for  that  purpose, 
of  wnich  we  will  specify  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important.  The  first  is 
supplied  by  the  analogy  of  physical 
growth,  it  being  necessary  that  the 
developed  form  should  correspond  in 
parts  and  proportions  to  the  rudi^ 
mental — the  adult  to  the  infant 
The  wing  of  the  bird  becomes 
stronger,  but  it  never  changes  into  a 
fin ;  unity  of  type  is,  therefore,  the 
most  ^obvious  characteristic  of  a 
faithful  developement."  But  the 
author  bad  no  sooner  made  this  ad« 
mission,  than  he  perceived  its  fatal 
consequences  to  his  own  argument, 
and  immediately  prepared  to  ward 
them  off.  A  developement  may  ad- 
mit of  variation,  ^^  The  fledged  bird 
differs  from  its  rudimental  form  in 
the  egg;  the  butterfly  is  the  de- 
velopement, but  not,  in  any  sense, 
the  image  of  the  grub."  This  ex- 
pedient of  variation  is  worked  with 
rare  subtlety  and  talent,  but  the 
gulf  eaimot  be  crossed  upon  it  The 
torrent  will  soon  bear  away  the 
bridge.  Ingenuity  may  build  it  up 
again,  with  new  artifices  of  support ; 
but  it  cannot  stand ;  and  if  Roman- 
ism has  no  other  means  of  keeping 
up  a  direct  intercourse  with  the 
primitive  ages  of  faith,  she  must  be 
contented  to  put  out  to  sea  again,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  harbour 
throueh  all  the  perils  and  difficulties 
of  tradition  and  mfallibilitv. 

But  we  are  informed  that  a  true 
deyelopement  may  be  described  as 
one  conservative  of  the  course  of  the 
developementthatprecededit,  "which 
is  that  developement,  and  something 
besides  —  an  addition  which  illus- 
trates, and  not  obscures,  corrobo- 
rates, not  corrects,  the  body  of 
thoQght  firom  which  it  proceeds.** 


And  this  of  Romanism !  And  men, 
**  ordinary  Christians,"  and  in  tbe 
possession  only  of  those  ordinary 
gifts  of  understanding  known  as 
common  sense,  are  to  receive  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  as  the  conservatiTe 
developement  of  the  doctrine  of  Me- 
diation, purgatorv  of  Biqptisoi,  and 
celiba^  of  the  Sacraments.  They 
have  no  choice.  "  You  must  aeoepC 
the  whole  or  reject  the  whole;  re- 
duction does  but  enfeeble,  and  am- 
putation mutihite.''    (P.  155.) 

Let  us  for  a  moment  make  a  &- 
miliar  application  of  one  of  these 
tests,  ana  see  how  a  developement 
may  be  conservative  of  the  thmg  de- 
veloped. It  ma^  be  truly  said  that 
the  rich  light  of  an  antnmnal  eyen- 
ing,  filling  the  woods  with  many- 
coloured  shadows,  is  a  diffnsioa  of 
the  ray  that  gilded  the  boughs  in  the 
morning;  and  the  tree,  with  its 
gnarled  trunk,  and  massy  umbrage, 
and  fiir-spreading  gloom,  is  the  na- 
tural growth  and  expansion  of  the 
sapling  that  a  century  before  east  a 
r^ection  of  a  span's  width  over  the 
warm  grass,  as  it  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  breeze  of  summer;  and  the 
river,  flowing  in  a  broad  surface 
of  crystal  to  the  distant  sea,  is  truly 
the  confluence  of  many  streams  all 
kindred  of  the  same  lone  spring  fiv 
up  in  the  green  retirements  of  pas- 
toral hills ;  and  the  autumnal  twUttht 
of  evening,  the  glimmering  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  the  majestic  tide  of 
the  river,  are  so  many  enlargements 
of  original  types,  each  conservative 
of  the  nature  of  its  origmal,  only 
imparting  to  it  a  wider  dmusion  and 
an  enla^ied  eneigy,  and  therefore 
coming  under  the  definition  of  De- 
velopement. But  take  the  contrary 
view,  and  suppose  the  purple  flush, 
that  called  up  the  lark  to  matins,  to 
disappear  in  storm  and  rain;  the 
tree  to  be  interlaced,  encumbered, 
and  choked  by  parasitical  plants,  and 
mouldering  into  decay  by  the  cor- 
rosion of  insects;  and  the  river  to 
be  not  cml^  discoloured  by  the  soil 
through  which  it  has  flowed,  but  ren- 
dered impure  by  artificial  springs, 
designedly  set  running  into  its  cur- 
rent. Is  not  the  character  of  each 
altogether  altered  ?  The  peculiarity 
of  a  developement  is  gone,  and  that 
of  a  corruption  appears  in  its  place. 
The  beautiful  lignt  is  not  recog- 
nised in  the  vapour  and  tempest^  nor 
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the  tree  in  its  distortion  and  rotten- 
ness, nor  the  moontain-spring  in  the 
diacolonred  and  infected  river. 

And  if  our  test  be  applied  to  the 
faith  which  Romanism  produces  as 
that  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  we  think  that  it  will  be  found 
not  less  demonstrative.  For,  once 
more  taking  u]>  those  examples  which 
we  have  submitted  to  its  agency,  let 
the  ray  of  sunrise  behind  the  hills 
represent  the  early  fleam  of  the 
spuitnal  Day-Spring,  slowly  ascend- 
ing over  the  dark  mountains ;  and 
let  the  mellower  and  fuller  light  of 
Evangelic  and  Apostolic  message  and 
commentary  be  the  illumination  that 
filled  the  dark  recesses  of  Paganism 
with  beauty ;  and  let  the  tree,  spread- 
ing into  verdant  amplitude,  indicate 
that  growth  of  Grospel-doctrine  which 
was  to  cover  the  human  race  with 
the  shadow  of  its  boughs ;  and  let 
the  liver  become  the  emblem  of  that 
sacramental  stream  of  Grace  on 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  moves,  quick- 
ening and  sanctifymg  the  waters  for 
the  restoration  and  cure  of  wounded 
souls.  Under  each  of  these  aspects 
we  recognise  the  lineaments  of  the 
primitive  type ;  each  is  conservative 
of  its  original.  The  scattered  beams 
have  converged  into  orbs  and  melted 
into  atmosphere ;  the  seed  is  lost  in 
the  tree,  that  yet  retains  all  the 
properties  of  vigour,  and  fniitful- 
ness,  and  beauty,  which  that  germ 
of  vesetation  at  first  communicated ; 
and  the  river  is  equally  dear^  only 
with  a  fuller  current  and  a  deeper 
channel 

Bat  examine  the  same  objects  in 
the  interpretation  of  Romanism, 
prove  them  by  the  same  test,  mea- 
sure them  by  the  same  standard,  re- 
solve them  into  the  same  elements. 
^VTutt  is  the  result?  You  perceive 
the  Dav-Spring,  indeed,  but  the 
spiritual  is  contrasted  with  the  arti- 
ficial liffht ;  you  have  the  sun  with 
the  farthing  candle  flaring  up  at  it ; 
you  have  the  tree  of  sacred  truth, 
but  trained  into  distortion,  choked 
and  decaying,  flaunting  with  stream- 
en,  and  offering  in  its  leaves  no 
bkssed  healing  for  the  nations;  you 
have  the  stream  of  sacramental 
grace,  but  no  longer  preserving  the 
parity  of  its  source,  no  longer  the 
**  river  of  water  of  life,  cfear  as 
crvstal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
01  God.      Mr.  Newman*8  own  defi- 


nition (p.  6d)  is  completely  fiilfilled ; 
and  if  "  the  corruption  of  an  idea  is 
that  state  of  a  developement  which 
undoes  its  previous  advances,"  then 
is  Romanism,  in  all  its  intricate  mul- 
tiplicity of  ritual  and  doctrines,  only 
one  vast  corruption  of  the  perfect 
and  luminous  idea  of  Christianity. 
Nor  should  we  lose  any  advantage 
by  accepting  the  more  amplified  de- 
finition which  the  writer  furnishes  a 
little  further  on,  and  admitting  that 
"  every  developement  is  to  be  consi- 
dered a  corruption,  which  obscures  or 
prejudices  its  essential  idea,  or  which 
duiurbs  the  laws  of  de9elopeme«t 
which  constitute  its  organisation,  or 
which  reverses  its  course  of  de/ntlope* 
fneni." 

It  is  needless  to  specify  any  more  of 
Mr.  Newman*s  tests.  And  is  it  by 
these,  or  such  as  these,  that  the 
purity  of  Romish  gold  and  Romish 
jewels  is  to  be  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished ?  K  it  be,  is  there  any  well- 
informed  and  honest  member  of  that 
Communion  who  will  abide  by  the 
result  ?    If  supplications  to  the  Vir- 

§  in  as  a  mediator,  almost  as  a  deity, 
o  not  prejudice  the  essential  idea  of 
the  one  Intercessor,  and  disturb  the 
whole  organisation  of  Christianity — 
if  the  belief  in  the  atoning^  influence 
of  penance  do  not  altogether  reverse 
the  course  of  developement  in  the 
universal  Satisfaction  of  the  Cross — 
if  the  setting  a  premium  upon  sin  in 
the  dispensation  of  indulgences  and 
the  sale  of  absolution,  be  not,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  an  undoing 
of  the  previous  advances  of  that  idea 
of  Christianity  which  confronts  every 
crime  with  the  stem  ere  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come — Ir  eacn  and  all  of 
these  instances  be  not  a  prejudice,  a 
reversing,  and  an  undoing  of  ihe 
oriffinal  truth,  then,  indeed,  has  the 
hol^  sun  of  Scripture  risen  and 
shone  in  vain ;  then  in  vain  has  the 
eyesight  been  healed  by  spiritual 
omtment.  The  whole  hmdscape  of 
divine  history  swims  and  wavers; 
the  nerve  of  vision  is  diseased ;  and, 
instead  of  accurately  distinguishing 
objects,  we  are  only  able,  by  looking 
up,  to  see  rnejij  as  trees,  u^dHdng, 

But  there  is  another  argument 
which  it  is  now  the  practice  to  urge 
upon  the  ear  with  every  artifice  of 
vehemence  and  persuasion,  and  that 
is,  the  unity  and  narmony  of  Popery. 
We  might  appeal  to  every  visitor  of 
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foreign  climes  to  gtate  the  effect  of 
this  unit^  and  harmony  upon  his 
own  feelmgs.  When  that  accom- 
plished person,  whose  epitaph,  in 
Kichmond  Church,  records  him  to 
have  heen  the  chosen  friend  of  one  of 
our  dearest  poets,  was  at  length 
enabled  to  make  his  long-desired 
journey  to  France,  his  road  led  him 
to  Amiens.  It  was  a  lovely  summer 
morning  when  he  rose  to  survey  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  that  city. 
But  what  a  scene  met  his  eye !  He 
found,  as  he  said,  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  devotion  going  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  at  different 
altars  and  in  different  chapels,  little 
bells  of  various  tones  perpetually 
tinkling,-— in  short,  he  declared  that 
the  Boulevards  subsequently  put  him 
very  much  in  mind  of  it,  and  that 
the  exterior  of  French  life  was  the 
aptest  emblem  of  their  religious  in- 
teriors. Both  were  alike  picture8(]|^uc, 
changeable,  showy,  and  superficial. 
And  this  beholder  was  no  common 
idler — ^ignorant  or  irreligious ;  but  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  a  clergy- 
man and  a  scholar.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  same  sensations  ?  Who  has 
not  sig[hed  over  the  developements  of 
Christianity  ? 

These  difficulties  have  not  affected 
the  expounder  of  this  new  theory, 
and  no  passages  of  his  book  are  more 
instinct  with  life,  or  more  glowing 
with  eloquence,  than  those  in  which 
he  weaves  all  the  hypothetical  beau- 
ties of  Romanism  into  one  crowning 
panegyric.  The  following  is  a  happy 
example: — 

*'  If  there  be  a  form  of  Christ  ianity 
now  in  the  world  which  is  accused  of 
gross  superstition,  of  borrowing  its  rites 
and  cu&toms  from  tlie  heathen,  and  of 
ascribing  to  forms  and  ceremonies  an 
occult  virtue, — a  religion  which  is  con. 
sidered  to  burden  and  enslave  the  mind 
by  its  requisitions,  to  address  itself  to 
the  weak-minded  and  ignorant,  to  be 
supported  by  sophistry  and  imposture, 
and  to  contradict  reason  and  exalt  mere 
irrational  faith,— a  religion  which  im- 
presses on  the  serious  mind  very  distress- 
ing views  of  the  guilt  and  consequences 
of  sin,  sets  upon  the  minute  acts  of  the 
day^  one  by  one  their  definite  value  for 
praise  or  blame,  and  thus  casts  a  grave 
shadow  over  the  future.-^a  religion  which 
holds  up  to  admiration  the  surrender  of 


wealth,  end  disables  serious  persons  from 
enjo3ring  it  if  they  would, — a  religion,  the 
doctrines  of  which,  be  tliey  good  or  bad, 
are  to  the  generaiitv  of  men  unknown ; 
which  is  considered  to  bear  on  its  very 
surface  signs  of  fully  and  falsehood  so 
distinct,  that  a  glance  suffices  to  judge  of 
it,  and  careful  examination  is  prepos- 
terous ;  which  is  felt  to  be  so  simply  bad 
that  it  may  be  calumniated  at  hazard  and 
at  pleasure,  it  being  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity to  stand  upon  the  accurate  dis- 
tribution  of  ita  guilt  among  its  particular 
acts,  or  painfully  to  determine  bow  hr 
this  or  that  story  is  literally  true,  what 
must  be  allowed  in  candour,  or  what  is 
improbable,  or  what  cuts  two  ways,  or 
what  is  not  proved,  or  what  may  be 
plausiblv  defended, — a  religion  such  that 
men  look  at  a  convert  to  it,  with  a  feeling 
which  no  other  sect  raises,  except  .Tu- 
daism,  Socialism,  or  Mormoniam ;  with 
curiosity,  fear,  suspicion,  disgust,  as  tho 
case  may  be ;  as  if  something  strange  had 
befallen  him ;  as  if  he  had  had  an  ini. 
tiation  into  a  dreadful  mystery,  and  had 
come  into  communion  with  dresdful  ia« 
iluences ;  as  if  he  were  now  one  of  a 
confederacy  which  claimed  him,  absorbed 
him,  stripped  him  of  his  personality,  re- 
duced him  to  a  mere  instrument  or  orgao 
of  the  whole,— a  religion  which  men 
hate,  as  proselytising,  anti-social,  revo- 
lutionary ;  as  dividing  families,  sepa- 
rating chief  friends,  corrupting  the 
maxims  of  government,  making  a  mock 
at  law,  dissolving  the  empire,  the  enemy 
of  human  nature,  and  a  <  conspirator 
a^inst  its  rites  and  privileges,' — a  reli- 
gion which  they  consider  the  cham- 
pion and  instrument  of  darkness,  and 
a  pollution  calling  down  upon  the 
land  the  anger  of  Heaven, — a  religion 
which  they  associate  with  intrigue 
and  conspiracy,  which  they  speak  about 
in  whispers,  which  they  detect  by  an- 
ticipation in  whatever  goes  wrong,  and 
to  which  they  impute  whatever  is  unac- 
countable,—  a  religion,  the  very  name 
of  which  they  cast  out  as  evil,  and  use 
simply  as  a  bad  epithet,  and  which,  from 
the  impulse  of  self-preservation,  they 
would  persecute  if  they  could  ;  if  there 
be  such  a  religion  now  in  the  world,  it 
is  not  unlike  Christianity  as  thnt  same 
world  viewed  it,  when  first  it  came  forth 
from  its  Divine  Author."* 

We  shall  not  analyse  the  veracity  of 
these  statements,  but  rather  give  our 
own  delineation  of  that  system  which 
they  profess  to  recommend.  Did  we 
say  our  own  ?  Nay,  rather,  the  de- 
lineation of  history  itself,  drawn  in 


*  Essay  ou  Developement,  p.  t4t« 
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its  bold  and  vivid  ontline  and  atti- 
tude, and  briffht  with  its  lasting 
eoloors.  I.iOok,  then,  we  ask  our 
readers,  upon  this  picture,  as  well  as 
on  that;  hang  them  together,  as  two 
vast  antitheses  upon  canvass. 

If  there  be  a  religion  which  has 
almost  elevated  a  creature  to  the 
throne  of  the  Creator,  and  withdrawn 
the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  behind 
the  picture  of  Mary ;  if  it  violate  the 
iDJunction  of  St.  Paul,  to  ^^  do  all 
in  the  name  of  the  I^ord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
Him,"  by  substituting  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  the  name  of  his  mother ;  if 
it  mutilate  the  grandeur  of  the  In- 
tercessor, by  the  mvocation  of  saints ; 
if  it  blaspheme  the  Divine  Presence, 

S  affirming  that  He  contracts  his 
^  ►ry  to  dwell  in  the  Elements;  if  it 
cherish  idolatry  by  image-worship, 
mod  desecrate  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
by  a  familiarity  so  dreadful,  that, 
more  than  a  centui^  since,  a  scoffer 
bdield  a  representation  of  Him  over 
the  altar  of  a  chapel,  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig,  well  powdered ;  if  it 
replace  the  Atonement  by  penance, 
and  repentance  bv  Purgatory ;  if  it 
make  the  word  of  God  to  be  of  none 
effect  by  tradition,  and  expound,  not 
the  gloss  by  the  Gospel,  but  the 
Gospel  bv  the  gloss;  if  it  proclaim 
the  mfallibilitvof  a  ruler,  and  bracket 
the  council-chamber  of  Trent  with 
the  upper  room  of  the  Apostles ;  if  it 
uphoMthe  sanctity  of  relics  and  the 
fitness  of  falsehood;  if  it  encour^e 
persecution,  and  preach  with  the 
f^ot ;  if  it  has  been  ever  animated 
by  an  imperial  heart,  and  looked  upon 
conversion  and  conquest  as  conver- 
tible terms ;  if  it  has  stooped  only  to 
rise,  and  worn  the  horse-hair  only 
to  make  sure  of  the  purple ;  if  it  has 
cast  over  all  this  variety  of  super- 
stition and  error,  the  splendour  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  allurements  of 
poetry ;  if  it  has  combined  the  noblest 
achievements  with  the  basest  designs ; 
if  it  has  helped  to  decorate  ana  to 
defile  the  world,  to  illuminate  and  to 
darken  it ;  if  it  created  a  Bonner  and 
a  Fenelon ;  if  it  has  fostered  Raffaelle, 
and  imprisoned  Galileo ;  if  it  erected 
St  Peter's,  and  invental  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  if  it  elicited  all  the  wonders  of 
genius  to  emblazon  its  home,  and 


paid  for  them  by  the  traffic  in  In- 
dulgences; if  it  kept  the  torch  of 
Virgil  burning  in  the  night  of  civili- 
sation, and  closes  the  Bible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  weary;  if  it  exhibits  the 
martyr  who  perished  in  triumph,  and 
the  bandit  wno  purchases  absolution 
with  his  plunder ;  if  there  has  ever 
been,  if  there  be  at  this  time,  such  a 
religion  as  this,  —  magnificent  and 
sordid,  true  and  false,  divine  and 
human,  —  it  is  not  very  unlike  what 
Komanism  may  be  proved  to  have 
been,  as  it  rose  from  beneath  the 
plastic  hands  of  its  successive  de- 
velopers, and  as  it  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  now,  in  every  sta^ 
of  its  disastrous,  its  splendid,  and  its 
tremendous  career. 

We  said  of  Mr.  Newman  that  in 
his  plunge  into  infidelity,  he  caught 
at  Romanism.  Since  that  page  was 
written,  we  find  that  our  apprehen- 
sion is  shared  by  others, — ^with  this 
difference,  that  our  remark  upon  the 
leader  is  expanded  to  embrace  his 
party: — 

"  If  they  stay  long  eooogh  to  take  in 
a  fresb  supply  of  moriog  power,  it  is 
quite  as  much  as  their  friends  in  tbe 
eternal  city  should  venture  to  reckon  on. 
Their  pilgrimage  seems  destined  to  the 
fate  that  Mihon  tells  of:—- 

'  Sr.  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys ;     •    .     • 

When,  lo! 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  a  thousand  league 

away 
Into  the  devious  air  !*"* 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  system  of 
belief,  however  elastic,  can  contain 
the  rapidly  enlarging  proportions  of 
Mr.  Newman's  speculation.  One 
more  sprint,  such  as  he  has  just 
made,  and  Sie  Koman  Catholic  Di- 
rectory will  not  hold  him.  He  must 
have  a  red  book  to  himself.  He  can<> 
not  be  supposed  to  be  blind  to  the 
imminence  of  his  peril.  He  is  travel- 
ling to  Germany  by  way  of  Italy,  and 
enjoying  the  picturesque  before  he 
settles  down  m  the  commonplace. 
He  may  take  Beriin  after  Rome; 
and,  perhaps,  as  Voltaire  proffered 
his  services  to  interpret  rascal,  so 
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in  like  manner,  some  aspiring  Ne- 
ologian  may  be  destined  to  find  his 
translator  in  the  priest  of  Littlemore. 
For  the  present,  he  distinguishes 
developement  from  Rationalism : — 

*'  To  develops  i«  to  receive  concIuBions 
from  revealed  truth,  to  ratioDalise  if  to 
receive  twthing  but  conclusions  from 
received  truths  ;  to  develope  is  positive, 
to  rationalise  is  negative ;  the  essence 
of  developement  is  to  extend  belief,  of 
rationalism  to  contract  it."  * 

If  this  parallel,  or  contrast,  be  not 
particularly  lucid,  we  must  natiently 
await  its  commentaiy .  At  ail  eyents, 
the  Neologians  have  no  cause  to 
despair;  nay,  scepticism  is  looking 
up.  The  infidel*s  commodity  rises 
in  the  market.  Three  hundred 
years,  and  the  labours  of  modem 
writers  have  done  much  for  its 
cause.  For  this  we  have  a  com- 
petent witness.  "Infidelity  itself,** 
writes  Mr.  Newman  (p.  28),  "is 
in  a  different,  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  in  a  more  hopeful  position,  as 
regards  Christianity."  Such  a  result 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
firom  recent  efforts;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  new  theoiy  of  com- 
posing lives  of  saints,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Butler  or  Scarron,  and  giving 
us  Hudibras  in  a  martyrolo^,  must 
have  proved  highly  effective.  A 
great  step  has  also  hieen  taken  in  the 
discovery  (p.  73),  that  men  may  pass 
from  infidelity  to  Borne,  and  m>m 
Rome  to  infidelity,  "  from  a  convic- 
tion in  both  courses,  that  there  is  no 
tangible  intellectual  position  between 
the  two."  Moreover,  illustrious  ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  to  keep 
chancers  in  countenance ;  they  only 
require  developing.  "  St.  Augustine 
was  nine  years  a  Manichee ;  St.  Basil 
for  a  time  was  in  admiration  of  the 
Scmi-arians;  St  Sulpicius  fi;ave  a 
momentary  countenance  to  the  Pe- 
lagians ;  St.  Paula  listened,  and  Ma- 
lana  assented,  to  the  Origenists." 
(P.  245.) 

I^  therefore,  this  ingenious  author 
should  at  a  future  time  perceive  his 
Romanism  developing  into  Neology, 
he  will  only  have  to  treat  his  pre- 
sent essay,  as  he  has  handled  his  for- 
mer lectures  on  the  superstition 
which  he  now  professes;  reverting 


with  momentaiv  self-reproach  to  his 
association  with  Dr.  Wiseman  and 
his  reverence  for  Trent,  and  heaving 
a  deeper  sigh  for  his  earlier  abode 
among  the  corruptions  of  Protest- 
antism, its  fellowships,  and  its  friends. 
Do  we  write  these  things  of  a  learned 
and  an  eloquent  man,  without  feel- 
ings of  poignant  regret  and  commi- 
seration ?  We  do  not.  Such  a  capa- 
city, so  strengthened  by  exerctse,  so 
brightened  by  reflection,  so  enriched 
by  labour,  who  might  not  honour ; 
and  for  its  enchantment  and  its  ob- 
scuration, who  can  refiise  to  mourn  ? 
If  his  mind  be  viewed  only  on  that 
side  which  intellect  illuminates,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  full  of  beauty 
and  light.  Ilis  sermons  contain 
thoughts  that  Hooker  might  have 
brooded  over,  and  images  that  Au- 
gustine himself  might  have  loved, 
lie  touches  the  most  familiar  object 
with  a  pencil,  that  gives  life  as  well 
as  colour.  If  he  animates  new  ideas, 
he  adorns  old.  How  happy  is  the 
comparison  of  baj^tism  to  the  "effect 
of  the  sun*s  light  in  place  of  twilight, 
removing  the  sameness  or  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  landscape,  and  bringing 
it  out  into  all  sorts  of  hues,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  according  as  we  profit 
by  it  or  not."t  And  who  will  not 
lament  that  the  writer  of  these  admi- 
rable remarks  upon  the  value  and 
use  of  excited  feelings  in  religion, 
did  not  ponder  over  them  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  endeavour  to  practise 
the  lesson  which  he  taught  ? — 


**  When  sinners  ere  first  led  to  think 
seriously,  strong  feelings  usually  precede 
or  attend  their  reflections  about  them- 
seUes.  The  view  of  their  manifold  sins, 
their  guilt,  &c.  breaking  upon  them, 
strikes,  astonishes,  agitates  tliem.  Here, 
then,  let  them  know  the  intention  of  all 
this  excitement  of  mind  in  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence.  It  is  not  religion 
itself,  though  it  is  accidentally  connected 
with  it,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of 
leading  them  into  a  sound,  religious 
course  of  life ;  it  is  generally  designed 
to  be  a  set-off  a^n&t  the  distastefuloess 
and  pain  of  doing  their  duty.  Learn, 
therefore,  to  obey  promptly  these  atrong 
feelings,  and  as  it  were,  the  graceful  be- 
ginnings of  obedience-^p^ceful  and  be* 
coming  in  c}iildren..-but  in  grown,  spirit- 
ual  men  ludicrous  and  unseemly,  as  the 
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sports  of  bojhood  woald  be  in  advaneed 
jreara.    Uaaten  to  use  them  while  they 
last  (for  Boou  will  the/  die  away),  aod 
you  maj  hare  made  an  effectual  com- 
mencement in  reformation.    Many  and 
grierous  are  the  mistakes  of  men  upon 
this  head.    Some  look  upon  the  turbid 
seal,  and  fervent  devotion  which  attend 
their  repentance,  not  as,  in  fact,  the  cor- 
rupt offspring  of  their  previously  corrupt 
state  of  miod,  and  partly  a  providential 
provision,  only  temporary  to  encourage 
them  to  sec  aboQt  their  amendment,  bat 
as  the  substance  and  real  excellence  of 
religioD.   Tbe^  think  to  be  thus  agitated 
is  to  be  religious  ;  they  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  luxury  of  these  warm  feel- 
ings as  long   as   &ey  last;  and   when 
they  begin  in  nature  to  subside,  they  re- 
sect to  the  more  powerful  stimulants  of 
new  doctrine  and  etrange  teachers,  while 
DO  advance  has  been  made  in  pnctieal 
religion.    Others,  again,  on  their  awak- 
eniog,  despise  plain  obedience  as  a  mere 
unenlighteaed  morality,  and  think  that 
they  are  called  to  some  high  and  singular 
office  in  the  Church  of  Christ.    These 
misiJt*  their  dut^,  as  those  already  de- 
scribed negUct   It ;  they  do  not  waste 
their  time  in  mere  good  thoughts  and 
good  words  as  others,  but  they  are  im- 
pvtaoosly  led  on  to  wrong  acts;  and 
that  from  the  ioflaence  of  those  same 
ttroog  emotions,  which  thej  have  not 
learned  to  nee  aright,  or  to  direct  to  their 
proper  end.      Now,  the  error  of  both 
these  classes  of  persons  is  the  error  of 
the  restored   demonisc  ^Luke,  viii.  38), 
who  '  besought  Jesus'  in  rain  that  be 
Blight  *  continue  with  him.'  They  desire 
to  keep  themselves  in  Christ's  immediate 
presence,  instead  of  '  returning  to  their 
own  home'  (as  be  would  have  them) ;  t.«. 
the  common  duties  of  life.     They  must 
lesrn  to  live  by  faith,  which  is  a  calm, 
deiibente,    rational    principle,    full    of 
peace  and  comfort,  and  which  sees  him, 
and  rejoices  in  him,  though  sent  awav 
from  bis  presence  to  labour  in  the  world. 
Let  them  return  to  their  old  occupations 
and  pursuits ;  they  did  them  all  before, 
when  they  lived  to  the  world ;  let  them  do 
them  well  now,  and  live  to  God.     Let 
them  do  their  duties,  little  as  well  as 
great,  heartily  for    Christ's  sake  ;    go 
aoKMig  their  friends;  shew  them  what 
God  hu  done  for  them ;  be  an  example 
to  them,  and  teach  them." 

Oar  readers  will  not  haye  for- 
gotten a  former  expression  of  hope 
on  oar  part  that  the  Tractarian 
movement,  having  in  its  earlier  stages 
promoted  the  cmtivation  of  ecclesi- 


astical learning,  and  contributed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  church  princi- 
ples, mi^ht  subside  into  dignified 
traoquilh^.  We  trust  that  the  agi- 
tation of  Dr.  Fusey  will  not  interfere 
with  that  most  dMirable  consumma- 
tion. Yet  his  proceedings  may  well 
excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  reflect- 
ing men.  An  enemy  might  suggest 
that,  having  provided  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  readers 
by  the  adaptation  of  Avrillon,  he 
was  about  to  famish  them  with  an 
enchiridion  of  Christian  morals  in  a 
similar  abridgement  of  Macchiavelli. 
He  has  already  spoken  of  his  friend, 
as  only  gone  to  labour  in  another 
Ijart  of  iSe  vineyard.  This  is  signi- 
ficant. Does  Dr.  Fusey  remain  be- 
hind to  get  his  portion  of  the  groiuid 
into  better  cultivation,  to  complete  a 
line  from  Christ  Church  to  Oscot, 
and  then  to  follow  leisurely  vritJi  the 
lugsage-train?  It  does  not  fall 
within  our  present  design  to  dwell 
upon  his  theology.  It  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  be  raise ;  we  only  aoert 
that  it  is  not  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  msults  her 
Articles,  it  contradicts  her  Liturgy,  it 
violates  her  authority,  it  tampers 
with  Scripture.  Are  uiese  things  to 
be  suffered  ?  are  they  to  fl;o  on  P  are 
they  to  de  velope  ?  If  so,  let  us  know 
it  and  be  prepared.  Already  Mr. 
Newman  hints  at  the  lawfulness  of 
persecution.  Such  hints  are  certain 
to  possess  the  characteristic  of  a  true 
developement,  and  be  conservative 
of  the  orif^inal  idea.  Men  who  utter 
such  sentiments  have  the  Inquisition 
in  their  eye.  Already  the  most  in- 
fluential journal  in  Europe  has  called 
public  attention  to  this  startling  re- 
velation.* They,  who  smile  at  a 
confessional-box  in  the  Oxford  ca- 
thedral, should  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  terrible  apparatus  it  would 
bring  with  it.  Such  keys,  as  Dr. 
Fusey  talked  of,  are  turned  with  a 
muscular  wrench.  They  open  and 
shut  Furgatory  as  well  as  Faradise, 
and  rule  the  familiar,  not  less  than 
the  family. 

If  men  will  sleep  let  them  sleep  in 
the  day,  not  when  the  shadows  of 
declining  truth  begin  to  lengthen, 
and  the  night  of  superstition  towers 
over  the  land.    We  call  upon  those 


*  See  an  article  on  the  persecution  of  the  Polish  nuns  in  the  TtiiMf  for  Thorsday, 
^fkmye. 
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to  whom  the  discipline  of  our  uni- 
versities is  intrusted,  to  warn  their 
flocks  of  the  daneers  that  surround 
them.  We  say  their  flocks,  because 
it  is  in  that  relation  that  every  tutor 
in  holy  orders  is  bound  to  regard  his 
pupils.  They  have  not  discharged 
their  duty  when  they  have  lectured 
on  Aristotle.  We  call  upon  them  to 
point  ont  the  misery  of  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  sincerity  and 
plain  dealing.  We  demand  of  them, 
m  the  name  of  the  fathers  and  mo- 
thers whose  children  they  hold  as 
sacred  deposits,  to  repudiate  the  fear- 
ful heresy  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  lie 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth.* 
Let  the  Jesuitical  and  non-natural 
sense  of  si^ng  the  Articles  be  desig- 
nated by  its  proner  name;  let  the 
inexperienced  ana  venturous  foot- 
step be  deterred  from  attempting  to 
glide  over  the  frozen  stream  upon 
the  smooth  polish  of  a  sophism  by 
the  warning  '*  Dangerous  r  written 
in  the  larg^  letters  of  experience. 

Lastly,  we  call  also  upon  the 
young  men  themselves — those  to 
whom  the  poison  is  administered  with 
the  most  engaging  seduction — to 
take  heed  unto  their  ways.  Circe 
has  other  transformations  than  those 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Esteem 
for  bright  talents,  wide  attainments, 
or  unmenushed  sanctity,  must  not 
be  suffered  to  conciliate  favour  for 
the  theories  or  the  doctrines  which 
they  are  employed  to  recommend. 


No  piety  can  extenuate,  however  ge- 
nius  may  embellish,  a  fraud.  Al- 
ready  the  voice  of  earnest  admoni- 
tion has  been  raised  in  that  cathednl, 
where  most  especially  it  ought  to  be 
heard. 

"  I  am  sure/*  are  the  words  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce, "  that  a  more  deadly  bloir 
could  not  be  inflicted  on  oar  Church 
than  that  the  people,  of  whose  character, 
thank  God,  sterling  honesty  is  the  dii- 
tinctire  feature,  should  hare  reason  to 
suspect  that  tbeir  clergy  believed  ooe 
thing  while  they  taught  another. "t 

Every  bond  of  union  with  such  t 
party  ought  to  be  resolutely  and 
immediately  broken  asander.  friend- 
ship, habit,  kindness,  personal  ad- 
vantages, what  are  these  to  an  unoor- 
rupted  heart  and  a  conscience  void  of 
oflence  P  Under  cover  of  our  own 
betrayers,  Rome  advances.  Not  a 
moment  ought  to  be  lost.  Let  the 
separation  from  the  Jesuitism  of 
Fusey  and  the  developement  of  New- 
man, be  instant  and  complete.  Se- 
vere crises  demand  decided  measoreB. 

If  private  s^pipathies  still  weigh 
down  and  detain  the  struggling  du- 
ciple, — ^if  the  anchor,  encumbered  by 
drifting  weeds,  will  not  rise  to  the 
hand, — then  one  course  only  remains, 
and  that  is  to  cut  the  cables  and  pre- 
pare for  action  at  the  signal,  wnich 
ought  now  to  be  making  from  every 
high  place  of  education  throughout 
the  kingdom, — "  Ekbmt  at  S«a." 


*  The  words  of  Mr.  Newman. 

t  A  charge  delirered  to  the  candidates  for  ordination,  Dec.  21, 1845. 
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FROM  THE  KOTES  OF  AN  OLD  TAAVELLEB. 


Mt  first  trip  to  Paris  was  made  in— 
I  have  forgotten  the  year,  but  it  was 
one  in  the  reign  of  Catalani,  who 
SYrayed  so  long  and  well  the  sceptre 
of  the  stage,  it  was  the  second  season 
of  her  glory  and  the  first  night  of 
"  La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine;" 
and  I  made  my  ¥ray  through  a  crowd 
whose  pressure  is  still  in  mv  recol- 
lection to  the  overthronged  pit  of 
the  Italian  Opera.    There  was  no 
other  spot  in  tnat  vast  and  splendid 
edifice  where  even  standing  room 
might  be  found ;  for  I  had  come  late, 
and  the  house  had  been  filling  for 
the  last  three  hours.  There  I  stood, 
surrounded  by  half  Paris,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  at  least  120''  Fahr.,  with 
scarcely  room  to  breathe,  and  sun- 
dry English  suspicions  crossing  my 
nund  at  times  touching  the  safety  of 
jDj  pockets  and  their  contents ;  but 
all  the  crosses  and  trials  of  the  hour 
were  lost  and  forgotten  as  the  cur- 
tain  rose  in  the  rich  music  and  gor- 
ffcous  soeneiy  of  that  queen  of  operas. 
Now  presenting  the  arid  expansion 
of  an  Egyptian  desert, — its  sands,  its 
ruins,  and  its  pyramids,  clothed  with 
the  burning  glory  of  a  southern  sun- 
set ;  and  then  the  luxuriant  garden 
of  an  Oriental  palace,  rich  in  foun- 
tains and  in  flowers,  at  one  moment 
shewing  in  the  depth  of  their  regal 
darkness  the  court  andcouncils  of  Uie 
ibr-eyer-fallen ;  and  the  next,  with 
harmonies  not  all  unworthy  of  their 
harps,  displaying  the  ansel  choirs 
that  walk  on  rosy  heights  beside  the 
fount  of  dav ;  and  then  the  dweller 
of  the  trackless  sands  himself,  the 
deeply  tried  and  the  strong  of  pur- 
pose, what  shapes  of  beauty,  and  what 
forms  of  fear  rose  around  his  world- 
forgotten  solitude,  and  what  voices 
filled  the  waste,  till,  above  all,  like 
a  crowning   glory,  swept  the  still 
unrivalled  tones  of  Catalani,  sing- 
ing the  final  triumph  of  faith  and 
virtue. 

*^  (Test  magnifique,  monsieur  f'  said 
an  elderly,  but  very  intelligent-look- 
ing Frenchman  at  my  side,  as  the 
la^  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause 
gnduaUy  died  away.  The  speaker 
you  zzzm.  no.  cxcv. 


was  a  person  who,  by  his  dress  and 
appearance,  should  have  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  front  boxes;  but  a 
crowded  theatre  levels  all  distinctions 
for  the  time  in  France ;  and  he  had 

S'ven  an  example  of  his  country's 
ispitality  by  exerting  himself  to 
make  room  for  me.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening's  performance  we  had 
interchanged  remarks  and  snuff- 
boxes ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
oeedio«8  our  acquaintance  had  ad- 
vanced quite  as  far  as  that  of  two 
English  families  on  the  return  of  the 
second  visit. 

**  It  is  indeed  magnificent,"  said  I, 
in  answer  to  his  last  observation, 
which  was  made  with  all  the  power 
and  spirit  of  his  theatre-loving  peo- 
ple. **  Are  all  your  Parisian  operas 
so  splendid?" 

"  Ah,  not  all,"  said  my  new  friend, 
with  a  look  far  exceeding  in  its  gratifi- 
cation that  with  which  the  first  waiter 
at  Mivart's  contemplates  a  golden 
douceur  J  [and,  readers ;  I  have  seen  no 
deeper  deliKht ;]  but  he  added,  with 
patriot  pride  or  vanity,  **  Monsieur 
knows  we  have  alwi^s  the  b^t 
things  in  Paris."  I,  of  course,  as- 
sent^ and  he  went  on  in  a  graver 
tone. 

*'  What  a  sombre  thing  it  is,  after 
all  the  late  brilliancy,  to  seethe  cur- 
tain fall  I  It  is  strange,  monsieur,  but 
I  never  witness  tnat  circumstance 
without  recurring  to  a  singular  story 
well  known  in  my  youth,  and  to 
which  I  was  actually  an  eye-witness 
some  years  before  the  revolution." 
This  preface  roused  my  curiosity,  for 
the  love  of  strange  stories  had  fol- 
lowed me  from  childhood,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  I  was  earnest  in 
requesting  my  new  friend  for  the  tale. 
"  The  house  is  emptying  slowly," 
said  he, "  and  as  we  will  not  get  out 
easily  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  take 
a  scat  beside  me,  for,  thank  our 
stars,  there  are  seats  to  be  had 
now,  and  you  shall  have  it,  such  as 
it  is." 

Down  I  sat  accordingly,  and  some 
two  or  three  persons  who  had  lin- 
gered like  ourselves  to  avoid  the 
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general  rush,  came  and  did  likewise, 
and  the  Frenchman  proceeded : — 

**  I  was  just  fifl<K;n,  and  it  was 
Christmas  time  in  the  year  1787; 
my  friend,  the  young  Aiarquis  de 
Marigny,  had  invited  me  to  spend 
some  time  with  him  at  Versailles,  and 
I  was  nothing  loath  to  exchange  the 
discipline  of  the  Jesuit  coU^;e  for 
the  court  festivities,  which  were  at 
that  season  peculiarly  attractive. 
Never,  indeed,  nad  the  gay  Christmas 
tune  been  more  joyously  celebrated 
lu  that  courtly  city :  nobles  poured 
from  the  provinces,  and  strangers 
from  the  irontier.  Balls,  theatres, 
and  concerts,  of  the  most  brilliant 
description,  succeeded  each  other 
more  rapidly  than  I  can  remember ; 
and  all  was  glorious  to  me,  for  it  was 
almost  my  first  taste  of  life;  but 
Christmas-day  at  last  arrived,  and 
its  evening  was  devoted  to  a  maffni- 
fioent  masquerade,  given  at  the  palaoe 
on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  liberality; 
all  comers,  in  fact,  were  welcome, 
and  as  there  was  little  scrutiny  and 
much  disguise,  the  company  were 
extremely  numerous.  My  friend  and 
I,  of  course,  were  there ;  but  we  had 
agreed  on  disguising  ourselves  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  test  our  re- 
spective powers  of  recognition.  I 
had  arrived  late  in  the  garb  of  a 
brother  of  St.  Francis,  and  for  some 
time  perambulated  in  vain  the  apart- 
ments of  that  apparently  intermi- 
nable palace ;  but  amongst  all  their 
motlev  groups  of  well  and  ill-dis- 
guised figritrcs  I  could  not  discover 
the  marquis. 

**  Hours  had  elapsed,  and  I  had 
grown  weary  in  the  fruitless  search, 
when  in  one  of  the  most  crowded 
saloons,  I  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
a  Benedictine  nun  in  the  usual  mas- 
querade style,  *  Holy  brother,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  these  profane  and 
worldly  amusements  P* 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  she 
added  in  a  whisper,  *  lum  to  the 
apartment  called  the  Rose  Cabinet 
on  the  right,  where  you  will  find  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  and  tell  him 
that  the  play  in  the  hue  de  Savonier 
is  about  to  commence.* 

^*  Before  I  had  time  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  her  message,  the  nun  was 
lost  to  my  sight  among  the  ever- 
moving  multitude ;  but  I  still  recol- 
lect that  the  voice,  though  unknown 
to  me,  had  a  very  unfeminine  sound, 


and  who  that  nun  was  I  have  never 
since  been  able  to  discover.  How- 
ever, I  soon  found  the  Rose  Cabinet, 
a  small  and  beautiful  apartment  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  own  choosiDgv  and 
so  called  because  its  ceiling  was  or- 
namented with  a  rich  paintmg  of  the 
Eastern  Feast  of  Boses,  whilst  the 
floor  and  walls  represented  in  their 
carpet  and  tapestrpr  the  riches  of 
summer's  garland  m  every  possible 
variety,  from  the  deep  purple  of  the 
African  to  the  fading  snow  of  the 
funeral  rose. 

''  Within  it  I  found  seated  on  a  low 
divan  a  group  who  seemed  to  have 
retired  for  social  conversation;  but 
various  as  their  disguises  were,  I 
knew  them  all ;  for  in  the  ease  of  the 
moment  thev  had  taken  off  their 
masques.  Tne  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
there  like  a  knieht  Templar,  dad  in 
armour;  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  no 
doubt,  with  her  usual  complaisance 
to  his  taste,  habited  as  a  dame  of  the 
twelfth  century;  beside  the  lady 
stood  her  pupil,  the  duke's  eldest 
son,  as  Cupid,  with  win^  and  dart; 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  m  the  hnmi- 
lity  of  her  taste,  wore  the  sarb  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  wnilst  a 
Turkish  sultana,  who  still  wore  her 
masque,  sat  convening  with  an  an- 
cient Roman  citizen,  but  well  I  knew 
that  his  tones  were  those  of  De 
Marigny. 

*'  My  friend  vras  five  years  older 
than  myself;  but  there  were  few, 
even  at  Versailles,  like  him,  stately, 
and  tall,  and  handsome ;  he  was,  m 
air  and  person,  and  in  mind  brave  as 
a  hero,  and  wise  as  a  philosopher; 
besides,  he  was  a  true  lover  of  liberty 
and  a  believer  in  her  coming,  then 
so  ardently  expected  by  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  land ;  for  the  age  was 
full  of  promise,  and  De  Marigny 
was  faithful  in  his  generation,  for  he 
would  have  willingly  laid  down  rank, 
and  fortune,  and  honours,  to  pave  a 
hiffhway  for  her  chariot.  He  had  no 
relations  but  an  old  and  widowed 
aunt,  by  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up;  yet  all  classes  loved  the  mar- 
quis, for  he  was  good,  and  far  above 
tne  silly  prejudices  and  paltry  pride 
which  characterised  too  many  of  our 
old  noblesse.  His  fortune  was  ample, 
and  his  fimiily  might  rank  with  the 
best  in  France ;  but  it  is  gone  from 
among  us  now,  for  the  marquis  was 
the  li^  and  he  oever  mairied,  it  waQ 
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said,  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  he 
might  not  think  to  wed,  the  Princess 
Matilda  of  England,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  her  father*8  conrt  just  before 
she  sailed  to  share  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  perhaps  not  dreaming  then 
of  the  grave  so  soon  to  close  over 
her  youth,  and  the  blot  that  fell  so 
daridy  ou  her  royal  name ;  it  might 
have  oeen  bnt  a  whisper  of  the  court 
gossips,  for  the  marquis  never  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  though  I  had  his 
confidence  in  all  other  matters,  and 
we  were  friends  from  childhood,  but 
many  a  true  tale  is  untold. 

^  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  pause 
in  their  conversation  to  approach 
De  Marigny,  and  give  him  the  nun*8 
mcasBge;  he  recc^:ni8ed  me  imme- 
diately, and  rose  with  a  most  respect- 
ful adieu  to  the  masqued  sultana, 
and  a  sign  for  me  to  fouow  him,  and 
was  turning  to  the  door  when  the 
duke  suddenly  stopped  him  with, 
*  Whither  so  fast,  most  noble  Ro- 
man? we  little  imagined  that  the 
descendants  of  JEneas  were  so  far 
snbjeet  to  the  cord  and  cowl  of  St. 
Francis  as  to  leave  even  a  sultana's 
converse  at  the  bidding  of  a  monk.* 
«  •  Yaliant  Tempfer,'  said  De 
Marigny,  who  could  be  gallant  at 
times,  as  he  was  frank  in  speech, 
*•  the  rose  of  royal  grace  and  full 
moon  of  beau^  should  be  but  ^rly 
entertained  with  far  more  brilliant 
company  than  mine;  but,  to  drop 
masquerading,*  he  added,  *as  your 
h%hness  has  dropped  your  ma8(][ae, 
my  monastic  friend  aiid  I  are  gomg 
to  a  petty  theatre  established  in  the 
Rue  de  Savonier,  which,  if  all  tales 
be  true,  has  mysteries  enough  to  fill 
much  wiser  heads  vrith  curiosity.* 

'^'What  is  remarkable  about  it, 
monsieur?*  said  the  sultana,  in  a 
voice  whose  clear  and  silvery  tones  I 
still  remember,  and  could  even  then 
guess. 

" '  Why,  madame,*  said  the  mar- 
quis, in  the  same  respectful  manner 
with  which  he  always  addressed  that 
masque, '  it  is  a  moveable  concern, 
and  said  to  be  the  property  of  a  tra- 
velling Italian,  or  perhaps  a  char- 
latan who  comes  here  only  once  a- 
year,  and  has  done  so  at  the  Christ- 
mas holydays  ever  since  the  birth  of 
the  Dauphin,  punctually  taking  his 
departure  on  the  Jour  de  FAnee. 
It  IS  added,  that  where  he  spends  the 
intervening  time  remains  unknown, 


but  Christmas  always  finds  him  at 
Versailles  with  bis  little  portable 
theatre,  established  in  the  same  spot, 
a  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Savonier ;  he 
is  manager  and  proprietor  himself; 
but  who  his  actors  are  is  yet  a  mys- 
tery, for  none  are  ever  seen,  nor 
indeed  does  the  stage  present  any 
scenery  whatever;  the  benefit  of  the 
audience,  it  seems,  lies  all  in  hear- 
ing. The  theatre  can  accommodate 
comparatively  few;  yet  I  am  told 
it  is  always  crowded  by  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  who  pour  from  Paris  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  attending  it ;  and 
they  say,*  continued  the  marquis, 
*  that  none  who  ever  witness  wUl  for- 
get the  performance.* 

"*We*ll  CO,  De  Marigny,— by 
heavens!  we'll  go.  What  say  you, 
sister  of  the  Sun?*  said  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  addressing  the  sultana,  who 
shook  her  head,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  hesitate ;  then,  rising,  whis- 
pered something  to  the  duke,  which 
of  course  we  could  not  hear,  but  his 
highness*s  reply  was  in  a  louder  key. 

"  *  Ah,  nothing  easier,  we  go  in  our 
mas(^ues,  of  course ;  De  Marigny  will 
provide  us  in  hackney-coaches;  won*t 
you,  marquis?' 

*'  My  fnend  nodded  assent,  though 
I  thought  him,  but  why  I  could  not 
guess,  less  anxious  to  oblige  than 
usual ;  for  De  Marigny  was  alwayfl  a 
willing  asststant  in  every  frolic  of  his 
friends,  which  we,  of  course,  con- 
sidered the  visit  to  Le  Jeu  de  Noel, 
as  it  was  called.  However,  all  was 
arranged  in  a  few  minutes^  for  even 
the  Isdies  seemed  eager  to  go,  and  a 
couple  of  hackney-coaches  beinff  pro- 
vided by  De  Marigny,  we  all  slipped 
out  by  a  small  postern  which  opened 
from  the  palace-garden,  and  with 
masks  firmly  fastened,  and  high  glee 
at  the  adventure,  away  we  drove  to 
the  Rue  de  Savonier. 

**  The  street  was  an  obscure  one,  and 
but  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp, 
which  burned  before  its  crucifix,  for 
gas  had  not  yet  enlightened  the  cities 
of  Europe.  The  night  was  keen  with 
intense  frost,  but  bright  with  a  thou- 
sand stars ;  and  we  found  the  neigh, 
bourhood  thronged  with  hundreds, 
though,  as  De  Marigny  observed, 
apparently  belonging  to  what  we  then 
called  the  canatUe,  hurryinc  like  our- 
selves to  that  attractive  theatre.  It 
was  a  portable  wooden  fabric,  like 
those  with  which  itinerant  players 
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are  aocustomed  to  perambulate  the 
proyinces,  whieh,  wnen  fairly  set  up, 
form  pretty  substantial  edifices,  and 
can  be  removed  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour*B  notice.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  room,  for  the  house 
was  densely  crowded,  but  that  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  terms  of 
admission  being  three  sous  for  the 
boxes,  two  for  the  pit,  and  one  for 
the  gallery;  for  the  arrangements 
were  perfect,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
but  it  had  only  one  entrance,  at 
which  stood  the  Italian  himself,  in 
his  double  capacity  of  maniu^er  and 
door-keeper.  He  was  a  smallactive- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  an  ultra- 
fashionable  style,  with  long  queue 
and  flash  jewellery,  anda  countenance 
that  would  have  been  strikingly 
handsome  but  for  an  expression  of 
mingled  craft  and  keen  penetration 
whicn  blended  with  the  never-vary- 
ing smile  of  welcome  bestowed  on  all 
comers. 

"  It  is  strange,"  continued  the  nar- 
rator, **  that  though  many  chequered 
years  have  passed  since  that  period, 
with  all  their  troubled  and  stir- 
ring scenes,  the  smallest  circum- 
stance connected  with  that  night*s 
adventure,  then  deemed  so  trifling, 
remains  indelibly  written  in  mv 
memory;  and  I  still  recollect,  though 
it  mi^ht  have  been  the  work  of  ima- 
gination, the  look  of  malicious  re- 
cognition with  which  he  marshalled 
us  to  the  boxes ;  but  whether  ima- 
ginary or  not,  it  had  a  sinjpilar  effect 
on  all  our  party;  for,  m  spite  of 
their  masques,  I  could  perceive  they 
felt  strangely  disconcerted,  esnecially 
the  sultana,  and  even  the  auke, — 
though  he  tried  to  assume  his  usual 
careless  air,  and  enjoy  the  general  sur- 
prise which  our  appearance  excited,-— 
evidently  wished  nimself  safe  back  in 
the  palace ;  but  the  Italian  closed  with 
the  announcement,  that  the  house 
could  accommodate  no  more,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  the  signal  for  the 

a  to  commence,  by  ringing  a  small 
which  he  held  in  his  haod. 
'*  The  dark  curtain  which  hid  the 
stage  still  remained  unlifted,  and 
indeed  seemed  fiutened  down;  but 
from  behind  it  came  a  rushing  sound 
like  the  march  of  a  moving  city, 
thousands  on  thousands  of  trampling 
ftet,  and  wild  shouts,  words  of  rary, 
and  hate,  and  venffeaiice,.sent  u^  by 
oonntless  roices,  tul  they  grew  into 


a  tumult  so  tremendous  tbai  wc 
thought  all  France  might  hear.  Thai 
came  the  dash  of  weapons,  the  up- 
roar of  a  conflict,  and  tne  thund^  of 
cannon;  but,  above  all,  we  could 
hear  the  cry,  *  Vive  la  Liberie  .''— 
*  Down  with  the  Bastiller  I  heard 
it,  messieurs,  as  phun  as  I  bear  mj 
own  voice  now;  not  a  feeble  theatri- 
cal imitation,  but  near  and  strong, 
as  if  conveyed  to  our  ears  in  all  its 
terrible  reauly,  the  noise  of  some  old 
embattled  fortress  assailed  by  a  fierce 
and  fearless  multitude.  The  cannon 
ceased  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
cheer  after  cheer  made  the  very  walls 
round  us  tremble,  and  we  felt  it  was 
the  joy  of  a  people  in  their  victory ; 
but  amongst  the  thousand  cries,  some 
for  retribution  of  past  wrcMig,  and 
others  of  wild  oongratulaticm,  as  if 
to  men  set  free.  \^  could  catch  the 
words, '  Here  are  the  bones  from  the 
lower  dungeons  !* — *  Death  to  the  tools 
of  tyranny!' — *  Destruction  to  the 
accursed  hold  I' —  *  Level  it,  brothers ! 
— I^evel  it  to  the  ground!'  There 
was  a  rushing  forth  and  a  sound  of 
combined  laMur,  like  what  thou- 
sands of  masons  and  miners  might 
make  if  working  together  with  all 
their  instruments.  We  heard  the  re- 
moval of  heavy  stones,  the  falling 
of  walls,  and  the  topping  down  of 
turrets,  and  another  prolonged  and 
piercing  shout  which  said  Uiat  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  Bastille  de- 
molished for  ever.  The  curtain 
moved,  and  quivered  firom  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  Italian,  who  hadhitherto 
stood  in  front,  calmly  surveying  the 
effect  of  his  invisible  play  on  the 
audience,  with  his  wonted  smile  and 
a  profound  bow,  said,  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  act' 

**  There  was  silence  for  some  mi- 
nutes, so  deep  that  we  could  hear  each 
other's  respuration;  for  every  sense 
seemed  merged  into  that  of  the  ear, 
and  never  before  had  I  imagined  the 
perceptive  power  which  dwelt  in 
that  wondrous  organ. 

^^  Again,  there  came  a  sound  of 
hurrying  steps,  lUce  the  tread  of  com- 
ing tnousan^ ;  but  now  they  seemed 
pouring  into  some  vast  chamber  or 
hall  of  assembly.  We  could  distin- 
guish the  various  sounds  produced 
by  the  entrance  of  a  crowd,  the  noise 
of  opening  doors,  the  tramp  of  feet 
on  the  fbor,  and  even  the  people 
taking  their  seats,  but  the  din  ra« 
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pidly  snbaided,  and  then  we  heard  a 
voice  dJatinetlT  reading  the  order  of 
the  day  whicn  styled  the  aasembly 
the  National  Conyention.  There  was 
something  of  fearftd  interest  in  feel- 
ing, as  we  all  did,  with  the  foree  of 
acSual  truth,  that  only  that  eoarse 
dark   cnitam    divided   ns   from   a 
mighty,  though  invisible  assembly, 
whose  every  word  and  movement 
were  so  plainly  heard ;  but  how  com- 
posed or  summoned,  God  knows,  for 
we  could  never  learn.    This  feeling 
rose  to  an  overpowering  deeree,  when 
another  voioe,  which  I  Knew  not 
then,  in  dear  and  very  audible  tones, 
delivered  a  decree  of  theConventioUt 
by  which  all  rank,  names,  and  titles 
of  nobility  and  priesthood,  were  abo* 
lished  for  ever  m  France.  Messieurs, 
I  lived,  and  so  did  others  of  our 
company,  to  hear  that  decree,  long 
after  read  under  the  broad  noonday 
son  in  an  assembly  of  living  men ; 
and  it  was  our  unanimous  beuef  that 
both  its  words,  and  the  voice  which 
read  them,  were  the  same ;  but  even 
tt  the  moment  the  effect  on  our 
party  was   electric.      De  Marigny 
started  from  his  seat  with  a  gesture 
of  wild  joy,  as  if  all  his  visions  of 
the  victorious  march  of  liberty  had 
been  at  last  realised ;  but  he  was  re- 
called to  himself  by  the  thunder  of 
deafcsiii^  aeelamation  that  burst  from 
the  invMible  multitude;  and  as  it 
eeased,  the  Italian  who  still  kept  his 
former  place,  with  another  bow  and 
smile,  informed  us  that  this  was  the 
second  act 
**Even  as  he  spake  there  came  from 
the  ^rouded  stajge  a  mingled  mur- 
mur of  many  voices,  like  the  sound 
of  some  far-o£P  tumult  that  swelled 
as  it  came  nearer ;  at  times  it  sunk 
away,  and  then  we  heard  strong  and 
earnest  voices  that  seemed  to  reason 
deeply;  but,  again,  it  grew  into  a 
very  Babel  of  confusion.  Some  of  the 
▼dees  were  familiar  in  their  tones, 
bnt  others  were  strange,  stranger  far 
^cte  the  things  they  uttered.  There 
^»ere  words  of  bitter  and  boundless 
^rn  of  all  that  mankind  regarded, 
in  throne,  in  hearth,  and  in  altar, 
of  powers  held  sacred  in   the   re- 
^erenee  of  ases,  and  of  rights  which 
gcoentions  nad  fonnd  and  left  un- 
^nestioned.    And  there  were  brief 
^  half-told    tales    of  the   deep 
'^'onff  beart*s  devotion ;  and  bursts 
^tnuKmnded  hope,  whose  promise 


time  could  never  fhlfil ;  there  were 
pseans  of  triumph  that  had  in  them 
the  waving  of  all  the  Delphian  lau- 
rels, blended  vrith  sounds  of  frantic 
strife  and  imprecations  of  relentless 
fury;  and  stul,  through  the  vary- 
ing tumult,  fprowing  more  freouent. 
Through  all  its  changes  there  fell  on 
our  ears  a  dull  heavy  clank,  like 
no  sound  of  earth  that  I  had  ever 
heard,  except  the  descending  axe  of 
the  guillotine. 

**  By  degrees  the  ndse  decreased, 
and  tne  sounds  grew  more  definite, 
but  they  were  changed,  and  now 
seemed  to  be  those  of  some  great 
and  important  trial  held  in  a  cit^s 
crowded  court,  and  before  a  supreme 
tribunal,  which  that  dingy  curtain 
covered  from  our  view.  At  first  we 
eould  catch  bnt  faint  and  broken 
outlines  of  the  proceedings,  through 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  within  and 
the  wilder  clamour  without,  but 
think  how  felt  that  party  of  mas- 
queraders  from  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles to  hear  a  voice  proclaiming, 
'  The  capital  indictment  of  Louis 
Capet,  formerly  called  King  of 
France.*  The  clamour  still  conti- 
nued, and  nothinj?  reached  us  but  con- 
fused sentences  from  the  court,  lost 
at  times  amid  the  loud  applause,  or 
no  less  violent  disapproval  of  the  lis- 
tening throng,  but  my  eye  involun- 
tarfly  turned  on  the  sultana,  who  sat 
bending  forward  as  if  to  catch  the 
tones  of  a  low  and  sad,  but  firm 
voioe  that  still  went  on  reading  what 
seemed  a  long  defence ;  it  ceased  at 
last,  and  we  heard  another  say,  *  Let 
the  sentence  be  decided  by  vote.* 

"  There  was  a  dead  silence,  like  the 
pause  of  a  thoughtful  moment,  fall- 
ing on  a  maddened  multitude ;  but, 
messieurs,  the  horrors  of  that  mo* 
ment  I  shall  never  forget,  for,  from 
ami^  that  viewless  court,  clear  and 
audible  came  the  very  voice  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  saying,  *  Citizens, 
I  vote  for  death.*  Instinctively  I  cast 
a  look  on  the  living  man  by  my  side, 
— ^masque  and  all,  he  seemed  actu- 
ally paralysed.  Then  came  a  sound 
like  the  rising  of  a  crowded  house 
and  a  din  of  approviuff  voices ;  but 
through  it  sounded  a  shriek  so  loud, 
and  long,  and  piercing,  that  it  seemed 
the  very  outbreak  of  pent-up  fear 
and  horror,  and  the  masqued  sul- 
tana dropped  as  if  struck  bjr  light- 
ning from  her  seat.  Another  instant. 
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an  I  De  Marigny  and  I  had  borne 
her  to  the  door,  which  the  Italian 
opened  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
*  Give  her  air,*  said  he,  and  I  un- 
fastened her  masque ;  the  hidy  was 
akeady  reviving,  but  the  broad  light, 
flashing  from  that  open  door,  fell 
full  upon  the  ghastlv  and  horror- 
stricken  features,  and  well  I  knew 
them,  for  it  was  the  Queen  Maria 
Antoinette. 

**  The  first  act  of  her  returning 
powers  was  to  take  the  masoue  from 
my  hand,  as  she  said,  *  lasten  it 
again,  mooneur,  and  many  thanks 
for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
me ;  but  call  the  coach  immediatel}', 
for  I  wish  to  return  to  the  palace.' 
By  this  time  l^ladame  de  Genlis,  with 
the  duke  and  his  son,  were  beside 
us ;  and  the  people,  who  were  now 
pouring  fW>m  the  theatre,  crowded 
round,  anxious  to  learn  the  explana- 
tion of  so  strange  an  occurrence.  I, 
of  course,  hastened  to  call  our  ve- 
hicles, into  which  the  whole  party 
stepped ;  but  when  about  to  take  my 
place,  I  discovered  that  De  Marigny 
nad  left  us,  and  requestinff  them  to 
drive  on  without  me,  I  followed  him 
into  the  half-empty  theatre,  for  there 
he  was,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
the  Italian,  who  wore  the  same 
smile,  and  bowed  low  as  mv  friend 
said  hastily,  *  Ten  thousand  francs, 
signior,  for  one  peep  behind  that 
curtain?' 

^* '  It  is  a  large  price,  monsieur,'  re- 
marked the  imperturbable  manager. 

"  *  It  is,  but  I  will  pay  it,'  said  De 
Marignv ; «  Signior,  I  am  serious.' 

*^  ^  I  hope  so,'  said  the  Italian,  ap- 
proaching him  and  speaking  low. 
'  Monsieur,  there  are  few  that  have 
seen  that  sight;  but  I  agree,  for  your 
offer  is  handsome,  though  it  cannot 
be  done  before  this  rabble ;  but,  an 
hour  hence,  the  street  will  be  cleared ; 
come  then,  and  bring  your  friend,  if 
you  please.' 

"  At  this  moment  one  of  the  posti- 
lions arrived  out  of  breath,  to  tell  us 
that  our  company  had  requested  us 
to  come,  and  would  wait  no  longer. 
We  knew  they  could  not  be  detained, 
and  were  evidently  unwilling  to  go 
without  us,  as  I  believe,  from  a  vague 
apprehension  of  danger.    Therefore, 

fo  we  must,  and  the  last  words  I 
eard  from  the  Italian  was  a  warn- 
ing to  be  punctual.  *With  the  ten 
thousand  fnmcs,'  murmured  De  Ma- 


rigny,  as  we  took  our  places  in  the 
coach.     We  reached  the  palace   in 
safety  and  unobserved,  for  our  ab- 
sence had  not  been  more  than  An 
hour;   but    the    sultana    and    the 
Templar  were  seen  no  more  in  the 
masquerade  that  night;  as  for  De 
Mangny  and  me,  we  perambulated 
the  rooms  for  some  time,  and  toc^  the 
opportunity  of  the  company  going  to 
supper  to  hasten  to  the  house  of 
the  marquis,  where  we  changed  onr 
dresses,  and  half  wild  with  curiosity 
and  expectation,  were  once  more  in 
the  Hue  de  Savonier,  provided  with 
*the  one    thing    needful,*  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  appointed 
time.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to  twelve ; 
the  lamp  was  still  burning  before  the 
crucifix ;  but  there  was  neither  step 
nor  stir  in  the  street,  so  thronged  hat 
an  hour  before ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  there 
was  neither  sign  nor  trace  of  the 
Italian  or  his  theatre.     All  were 
gone,  and   the  solitary  comer  lay 
dark  and  cold  between  the  old  brick 
houses ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
traces  of  many  feet  in  the  thawing 
ground  where    such    numbers  had 
trodden,  we  could  scarcel;^  have  be- 
lieved that  the  place  was  indeed  the 
same.  Terrible  was  our  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  scarce  had  we  turned  from 
the  spot,  when  a  party  of  gendarmes 
approached  it  and  examined  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  Like  ourselves  they 
were  too  late,  and  for  weeks  and 
months  after  a  secret  and  silent  search 
was  carried  on  through  all  France, 
but  at  length  given  up  as  hopeless, 
for  nothing  ever  transpired  to  throw 
light  on  that  mysterious  transaction. 
But.  from  that  period  the  whole  court 
remarked  that  a  growine  enmity  sub- 
sisted between  the  royu  family  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"The  Italian  never  returned  to 
VersaiUes,  nor  was  he  ever  seen  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  at  least  as 
far  as  we  could  learn ;  and  who  the 
actors  were  in  that  dark  and  fearful 
drama  our  search  could  never  dis- 
cover, for  time,  that  so  terribly  ful- 
filled its  omens,  brought  no  expla- 
nation of  its  mystery. 

"  De  Marigny  never  lost  hopes  of 
finding  the  Itaban,  and  sought  him 
over  lul  the  continent,  through  the 
storms  and  changes  of  his  after  years. 
In  the  early  glories  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  took  ftn  active  part>  for  hi9 
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heart  was  true  to  the  world^s  old  love 
of  liberty ;  but  when  the  Jacobins 
came  into  power,  and  blood  began 
to  flow,  he  went  down  to  his  family 
chateau  in  Normandy,  with  a  supply 
of  gonpowder,  which  he  caused  to  l>e 
stored  m  the  vaults,  then  paid  off  all 
hn  servants,  and  sent  toem  away 
with  the  exception  of  one  young  page, 
who  would  not  leave  him.  For  many 
an  hour  the  peasantry  saw  the  lights 
flashing  from  window  to  window,  and 
the  figures  of  the  marquis  and  his 
page  passing  from  vault  to  turret- 
chamber,  like  those  who  sought  for 
hidden  treasure,  or  to  look  their  last 
on  haunts  they  might  see  no  more ; 
but  at  midnight  De  Marigny  and 
the  youth. rode  out  together.  The 
marquis  carried  the  keys  of  his  castle 
in  one  hand,  and  a  flaming  brand  in 
the  other,  and,  saving  that  there 
would  never  again  be  peace  or  jus- 
tice in  France,  he  threw  the  torch 
on  the  ground,  before  his  father's 
gate,  where  his  own  hands  had  laid 
the  train,  and  then  rode  fast  away, 
follow^  by  his  faithful  page.  The 
country  round  was  shaken  that  night 
as  if  by  an  earthquake,  for  the  stately 


chateau  of  De  Marigny  was  blown 
from  its  foundations,  and  the  morn- 
ing sun  rose  upon  its  shapeless, 
blackened  ruins,  but  neither  l>c 
Marigny  nor  his  page  were  ever 
seen  on  French  ground  after. 

*'  And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, though  not  an  unconcerned  one,  of 
scenes  more  strange  and  terrible  than 
all  the  nameless  voices  of  that  wild 
night  prophesied,  and  to  find  the 
evening  of  my  days  falling  on 
still  ominous  and  troubled  times. 
Years  have  darkened  around,  friends 
have  passed  from  me,  and  the 
haunts  of  youth  lie,  like  far  and 
sunny  isles,  which  m;^  bark  can  reach 
no  more ;  but  there  is  one  spot  still 
green,  with  its  early  attraction  to  my 
steps,  and  that,**  said  the  worthy 
narrator,  with  a  rather  comic  ex- 
pression ^thering  over  the  momen- 
tary gravity  of  his  countenance,  *^  is 
the  box,  pit,  or  gallery — ^for,  observe, 
I  am  not  particular— of  a  Parisian 
theatre ;  but,  believe  me,  messieurs, 
I  never  see  the  curtain  fall,  or  enter 
while  it  remains  unlifted,  without 
remembering,  in  all  its  mysterious 
power,  le  Jeu  de  Noel." 


TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  MOVED  TO  TEARS  AT  SIGHT  OF  IMHOFF  9 
STATUE  OF  HAGAR  AT  ROME. 

I. 

Oh  !  turn  not  aside,  nor  that  tear  conceal, 

Should  thy  manhood  blush,  because  thou  canst  feel  ? 

Whilst  yet  unconscious  Jerusalem  slept 

*Neath  her  fated  wall, 

Predicting  her  fall, 
The  eyes  of  a  God — of  a  Saviour  wept. 

n. 

If  e*er  Man's  nature  reveal  the  divine, 
And  something  of  God  in  the  mortal  shine. 
Not  science,  not  beauty  that  spark  may  disclose ; 

But  the  sigh  that  tells 

That  a  kind  heart  swells,^ 
And  the  eye  that  fills  for  another's  woes. 


Nspies,  May  SO,  1845. 


J.  M.  M. 
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Anothbe  series  of  victories  had  been 
gained,  hostik  annies  had  again  been 
dispened ;  but  the  faulty  principlefl 
on  which  the  victors  had  baaed  tneir 
operations  prevented  their  «tuation 
from  being  improved  bv  the  success 
which  they  had  achieved.  Nor  were 
the  advantages  followed  up  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  atone  for  previous 
error.  Murshal  Wurmser,  instead  of 
being  closely  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Mantua,  and  forced  to  sub- 
sist on  the  stores  of  the  fortress, 
which  would  probably  have  obliged 
him  to  surrender  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, was  allowed  to  retain  poflses- 
sion  of  the  Seraglio,  a  considerable 
district  of  country,  to  extend  his 
foraging  parties  far  and  wide,  even 
bevond  the  Po,  and  to  receive  sup- 
plies from  the  surrounding  countn^. 
When  we  consider  how  closely  the 
sanguinary  chance-games  of  Arcole 
and  Kivoli  were  afterwards  balanced, 
we  arc  brought  to  the  conviction, 
which  every  page  of  Napoleon^s  his- 
tory forces  upon  us,  that  battle  and 
an  appeal  to  the  exertions  of  brave 
soldiers  was  his  only,  as  it  was  his 
constant  resource,  in  all  situations  of 
difficulty.  There  were  many  cir- 
cumstances which  at  this  time  tended 
to  render  the  situation  of  the  French 
army  of  Italy  very  precarious,  not- 
withstanding the  victories  they  had 
gained.  The  republican  sovemment 
mistrusted  the  court  of  Turin ;  they 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  join  them  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  without  relinquish- 
ing a  greater  share  of  the  spoil  than 
they  were  disposed  to  pwt  with. 
The  mountainous  fh>ntiers  between 
France  and  ^edmont  were  also  in- 
fested at  this  time  by  a  number  of 
plundering  bands,  composed  of  smug- 
fflers  and  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
Known  by  the  name  of  Barbets,  who 


were  supposed  to  be  enoonraged  or 
tolerated^  at  leaat,  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  which  was  alao  believed 
to  be  in  dose  and  friendly  comnmid- 
cation  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  relations  with  Genoa  were  on 
no  better  fooling. 

Lombardy  was  still  tranquil ;  bat 
though  the  French  were  popular 
with  the  middle  classes,  a  fierce  ^uit 
of  hostility  was  entertained  against 
them  by  the  peasantry,  nobility,  and 
cleigy — ^ample  cause  for  apprehension 
in  case  of  future  disaster.  The  pro- 
visional government  of  Milan  had, 
however,  raised  a  corps  of  3000  men, 
which,  though  not  admitted  into  the 
French  line,  helped  to  render  some 
of  the  detached  corps  of  the  French 
army  disposable. 

The  Directory  were  at  this  mo- 
ment keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
concluding  a  peace ;  and  as  they  were 
determined  to  retain  Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  their  inten- 
tion was  to  restore  Lombardy  to  the 
emperor,  as  an  equivalent ;  they  did 
not,  therefbre,  encourage  any  revoln- 
tienary  proceedings  in  Italy.  Bo- 
Ionia,  Ferrara,  and  Bovigo  had,  as 
raited,  placed  Uiemselves  under  pro- 
visional eovemments;  and  Napoleon, 
disregarding  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  superseded  the  ducal  r^nc^' 
by  a  provisioaal  government  of  hk 
own  ^oosmg,  and  combined  the  four 
provinces  in  a  federal  union,  under  a 
representative  government.  This  go- 
vernment also  raised  a  cor^  of  2000 
or  3000  men  for  the  service  of  the 
republic. 

The  Directory  disapproved  greatly 
of  these  proceedings;  but  as  eveiy 
thing  appeared  to  have  originated 
with  the  States  themselves,  things 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were. 

The  benefits  which  the  French  de- 
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rircd  firom'these  arrangements  were 
comiterbalanced  by  the  augmented 
hatred  excited  against  them  in  the 
hearts  of  the  other  party,  and  which 
the  first  turn  of  fortune  would  he 
sure  to  call  into  activity.    The  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples  could  turn 
the  scales  a^inst  the  Republicans. 
The  Neapolitans  were  still  in  arms, 
and  their  forces  were  assembled  on 
the  frontiers;  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, more  clear-sighted  than  the 
other  Italian  governments,  had  re- 
sisted all  the  insolent  demands  lately 
made  by  the  French,  and  continued 
its  military   preparations.     It   was 
probable  that  both    powers  would 
dedare   themselves ;   and   allowing 
that  they  could  only  bring  30,000 
men  into  the  field,  it  was  evident  that 
such  an  army  stnking-in  along  with 
the  next  advance  of  the  Austrians, 
would  liberate  Mantua,  clear  Lom- 
bardy,  and  replace   things  exactly 
where  they  had  been  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.     The  good  fortune 
of  Napoleon   averted   the    danger. 
The  defeat   of  Wurmser   and  the 
flight  of  Joardan,  which  events  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  acceler- 
ated the  peace  'with  Naples.    The 
news  of  tbe  first-mentioned  action 
naturally  reached  Naples  before  the 
other,  and   the   temfied  CQurt  in- 
sUntly  sent   orders    directing   the 
Neapolitan  minister  at  Paris  to  con- 
clnde  a  peace  at  all  costs ;  and  as  the 
Direetorv  had  on  their  part  been 
rendered  veiy  pliant  by  tne  defeats 
sustained  in  Germany,  matters  were 
won  arranged.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  retired  from  tbe  scene  at 
the  Y&CY  tune  when  Fortune  was  in- 
ritiog  him  to  act  a  great  and  bril- 
tiantpart. 

The  pope,  judging  riehtly  enough 
that  his  fate  was  decided  upon,  as  we 
know  from  Napoleon^s  letters  that  it 
was,  oonttnued  his  preparations,  ex- 
pecting, no  doubt,  to  be  assisted  by 
Anstna,  as  he  was  evidently  too 
feeble  to  act  an  independent  part. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  tnat  Na- 
poleon, thus  encompassed  by  foes, 
pressed  hard  for  remforcements,  and 
we  consequently  find  that  26,000 
^  were  gradually  sent  into  Italy. 
"^  they  arrived  is  not  mentioned, 
«  many  were,  no  doubt,  drafts  from 
the  repiental  depoto.  On  this  sub- 
ject his  mendaci^  exceeds  its  usual 


extravagance;  and  as  he  addresses 
the  government,  who  could  hardly 
fail  to  know  the  truth,  it  shews,  also, 
with  what  extreme  contempt  he  re- 
garded them.  Writing  on  the  14th 
JNovember,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Arcole,  he  B&yn,  "Not  a  day 
passes  without  bringing  5000  men 
to  the  Austrian  army;  and  though 
our  want  of  reinforcements  has  bc^ 
known  for  two  months  and  more,  we 
have  only  received  a  single  battalion 
of  the  40th, — bad  troops,  not  accus- 
tomed to  fire."  In  his  Memoirs  he 
says,  on  the  other  hand,  "  The  Di- 
rectory promised  much,  and  per- 
formed little ;  they  sent  twelve  bat- 
tahons,  however,  which  arrived  at 
Milan  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October."  That  there  could 
be  no  great  error  in  the  last  state- 
ment is  certain,  for  at  the  end  of 
October  his  army  had  again  42,000 
men  effective  in  the  field,  notwith- 
standing the  losses  it  must  have  sus- 
tained during  the  previous  opera- 
tions. The  army  was,  probably,  in 
good  order  at  tnis  timC;  as  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  victor,  who,  it  seems, 
sent  20,000,000  livres  to  Paris  for 
the  use  of  the  government. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  which 
we  arc  speaking  that  Corsica  was  re- 
united to  France.  Some  supplies, 
together  with  a  body  of  Corsican  pa- 
triots, having  been  embarked  at  Leg- 
horn, obtained  for  Napoleon  the  ho- 
nour of  this  conquest  also :  but  from 
his  letters  to  the  Directory  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  took  little  interest  in 
the  ttSaus  of  his  native  island,  and 
made  no  particular  exertion  for  its 
recovery. 

Though  tbe  letters  written  at  this 
particular  moment  by  order  of  go- 
vernment, bear  testimony  of  fin* 
greater  honesty  of  purpose  than 
those  of  Napoleon,  the  Directory 
were  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
shew  that  on  some  points  they  could 
descend  to  the  level  of  their  general. 
Marshal  Wurmser  happening  to  be 
a  native  of  one  of  the  lately  con- 
quered provinces  on  the  left  wok  of 
tne  Rhine,  they  passed  a  decree  de- 
claring him  liable  to  be  arraigned  as 
an  emi^prant.  This  act  of  republican 
l^islation  was  sent  to  Napoleon,';and 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  miffbt 
threaten  the  Austrian  field-marsbal 
with  its  execution  if  the  letter  con« 
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tinued  to  delay  the  surrender  of 
Mantua.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  intimidate 
a  man  of  nonour  by  such  unworthy 
proceedings.  Napoleon*s  project  of 
burning  Trieste,  though  objected  to 
in  the  first  instance,  was  too  conge- 
nial to  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
French  government  of  the  period  to 
be  altogether  lost  upon  them.  After 
Wurmser^s  defeat  the  general  is, 
therefore,  desired  to  acquaint  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  that  such  a 
measure  wUl  be  immediately  resorted 
to  unless  an  ambassador  is  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  peace.  Napoleon  obeyed,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  emperor,  writ- 
ten in  the  real  carmajgnole  sUle, 
which  so  well  accorded  with  the  Van- 
dal threat  it  contained.  No  answer 
was  ever  sent,  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  delivered.  Du- 
ring the  interval  of  repose  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  Napoleon 
resided  principally  at  Milan ;  and 
though  he  was  the  conqueror  and 
absolute  ruler  of  the  country,  he 
was  more  on  the  level  of  ordinary 
society,  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
observation,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  known  to 
many  who,  like  the  author  of  these 
sketches,  had  afterwards  opportuni- 
ties of  mixing  in  Italian  society,  that 
the  most  intellectual  members  of  that 
society  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of 
moderate  capacity  and  of  very  limited 
information.  Those  who  thought  so, 
however,  were  silent,  while  syco- 
phants and  panegyrists  were  loud 
enough,  and  with  the  world  at  large 
the  lopdest  talkers  generally  carry 
the  day. 

Having  seen  how  the  French  were 
situated,  let  us  observe  how  matters 
stood  with  the  Austrians,  when  they 
prepared  for  their  third  invasion  of 
Lombardy.  In  Oermany  success  had 
crowned  their  efforts.  Jourdan  had 
been  defeated,  and  Moreau  forced  to 
retire.  The  troops  which  had  guarded 
the  northern  passes  of  the  Tyrol  thus 
became  disposable,  and  were  enabled 
to  join  Davidowitch,  who  had  re- 
formed his  army  in  that  province 
after  the  rout  of  Galliano.  In 
Friuli,  Quasdanowitch,  who  had  been 
separated  from  Wurmser  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bassano,  had  assembled  the 
remnants  of  his  corps .  behind  the 
Piava.    Both  generais  were  rapidly 


reinforced;  regiments  were  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Austria,  new 
corps  raised,  the  depots  were  emptied 
and  all  recruits  and  convaleseeuts  fit 
for  service  hurried  on  to  their  re- 
spective battalions,  so  that  by  tk 
end  of  October  nearhr  50,000  mea 
were  ready  for  the  field.  Marshtl 
Alvinzy  was  placed  in  eommaod  of 
this  hastily  collected  force.  As  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  French 
army  were  stationed  at  Trent,  Bas- 
sano, Verona,  and  Villa  Fran^  the 
Austrians  must  have  known,  inde- 
pendently of  their  freqaent  commu- 
nication with  Mantua,  that  the  fort- 
ress was  not  closely  blockaded,  and 
in  no  very  immediate  danger;  and 
yet  with  this  knowled^  clearly  be- 
fore them,  they  burned  this  new 
army  on  to  its  relief,  without  a  single 
fair  ground  on  which  a  prospect  of 
success  could  be  founded. 

The  Austrians  could  bring  about 
40,000  into  action;  but  the  ioog 
series  of  defeats  had  avowedly  in- 
jured the  morale  of  the  old  troops, 
from  whom  the  new  ones  would  na- 
turally take  their  tone  and  feeling. 
The  French,  leavine  10,000  or  12,000 
men  to  observe  ]l£uitua,  and  acting 
on  a  theatre  of  war  of  extraordinarv 
strength,  could  take  the  field  with 
about  30,000,  all  tried  soldiers,  em- 
boldened by  victory  and  by  the  con- 
fidence they  placed  in  themselves  and 
their  leaders, — ^advanta^  that  far 
overbalanced  the  numencal  sni>erior- 
ity  of  four  to  three,  which  their  ad- 
versaries possessed.  Nor  was  there 
any  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  new  commander  would  be  able 
to  atone  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
army.  It  is  evident  that  Alviii^ 
belonged  to  the  same  class  witn 
Wurmser  and  Beaulieu :  like  them, 
he  was  a  brave,  able,  and  honourable 
man;  but,  like  them,  he  was  with- 
out the  high  energy  of  character  and 
fiery  genius  which  could  alone  rally 
the  sinking  spirit  of  an  army,  rekin- 
dle the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
brave,  and  carry  the  whole  mass, 
torrent  like,  along  with  him  in  a 
daring  and  gallant  career.  Fortune 
smiled  upon  his  first  efforts,  and 
boldness  might  have  won  her;  but 
it  was  wanting,  and  the  goddess  hav- 
ing shewn  the  leaders  of  mighty 
hosts  who  was  the  real  disposer  of 
victory,  returned  to  her  first  favour- 
ite, to  abide  at  his  will  till, — 
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"  By  ganng  on  himself  g^own  blind. 
He  Uoght  the  rest  to  see.*' 

According  to  the   new  plan   of 
o]>cndonB   proposed  by  the  Aus- 
trans,  the  main  body  of  their  anny, 
conat^ng    of   about   25,000    men 
under  the  field-marshal  himself,  was 
to  advance  towards  Bassano  and  the 
Brenta,    while    DaTidowitch,    with 
14,000  men,  should  attack  Trent, 
force  the  pass  of  Galliano,  and  then 
aid,  as  cireumstances  might  best  di- 
rect, the  main  army  in  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona.    Marshal  Wurmser  was  to 
support  the  movement  by  a  general 
sally  from  ^lantua.    The  difficulty 
of  making  separate  corps  act  in  per- 
fect concert  and  fall  on  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  renders  all  such  com- 
|dicated  operations  extremely  preca- 
rious,   however    much    they   may 
heighten  success  and  augment  the 
trophies  of  victory  when  the  day  is 
won.    But  to  win  the  day  must  be 
the  first  object  sought  for ;  and  the 
Anstrians    evidently    threw   away 
their  best  chance  of  success  when 
they  neglected  to  combine  their  army 
before  &ey  fought  a  general  action. 
Events  had  surely  rendered  it  ap- 
parent that  the  French  army  was 
iar  more  active  and  movable  than 
their  own,  and  more  capable  of  exe- 
cnting  rapid  manoeuvres.    A  stand- 
up  battle,  fought  in  open  field,  and 
with  all  forces,  was  their  game,  for 
it  would  have  given  them  the  benefit 
of  the  acknowledged  steadiness  of 
their  troops,  of  the  tactical  training 
of  the  soldiers,  and  of  their  power  of 
moving  with  accuracy.    In  such  a 
field,  also,  their  numerical  superi- 
ority would  have  told  to  advantage, . 
instead  of  being  frittered  away  he* 
twcen  separate  corps,  whose  partial 
success  brought  no  gain  to  the  gene- 
ral canse.     The  Anstrians  courted 
defeat  at  the  outset,  and  were  yet 
nearly  proving  successfuL 

Na]^eon,  apprehensive  that  Da- 
vidowitch  mignt  fall  with  superior 
numbers  on  General  Yaubois,  who 
was  stationed  at  Trent  with  his  di- 
vision, ordered  him  to  drive  in  the 
Austrian  posts  and  alarm  them  for 
their  own  safety.  This  measure,  at 
the  very  moment  when  operations 
were  al»ont  to  commence,  naturally 
led  to  the  result  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  Avert.    Yaubois  attacked 


the  Anstrians  at  St.  Michael  on  the 
2d  November  without  any  decisive 
result;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
Anstrians  concentrated  their  forces 
and  fell  upon  him  on  the  3d  and  again 
on  the  6tn  and  7th,  and  hit  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  driven  from 
Trent,  Galliano,  and  Mori.  Here 
Davidowitch,  astonished  no  doubt  at 
the  ffiant  strides  he  had  made, 
thou^t  nroper  to  halt  and  remain 
inactive  for  eight  days,  at  the  very 
time  when  minutes  were  worth  a^es. 
The  cause  of  this  incomprehensible 
delav,  which  occasioned  the  failure 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  has  never 
been  explained.  The  Anstrians,  who 
have  so  fairly  and  liberally  furnished 
the  documents  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  these  campaiffns, 
have'lefl  this  difiicult  point  still  in 
the  dark.  On  the  17th  November 
Davidowitch  awakened  from  his 
stupor  and  attacked  the  French  in 
the  position  of  Bivoli ;  the  Repub- 
licans were  again  defeated,  and,  as  it 
wpuld  seem,  with  great  loss;  they 
fell  back  to  Gastello  Nova,  where 
they  were  next  day  followed  by  the 
Anstrians,  who  were  thus  close  in 
rear  of  Napoleon's  Idt  wing  and 
within  a  single  march  of  Mantua. 
And  where  now,  when  victory  was 
in  sight,  were  tbe  field-marshals? 
where  was  Alvinzy,  and  where 
Wurmser?  The  answer  is  a  sad 
one ;  but  the  tale,  however  afflicting, 
must  be  told,  and  many  a  tale  of  woe 
must  follow  before  we  see  the  light 
of  hope  and  gladness  break  through 
the  dark  gloom  which  these  reverses 
cast  over  the  political  horizon  of 
Europe. 

On  the  5  th  November  Alvinzy 
reached  the  Brenta,  the  French 
troops  giving  way  before  him.  Na- 
poleon, though  informed  of  Yaubois* 
ill-success  on  the  3d,  determined 
nevertheless  to  save  the  foe  the 
trouble  of  a  longer  march,  and  to 
advance  himself  to  a  very  dangerous 
distance  indeed  from  his  basis  of  ope- 
ration and  eive  them  the  meeting. 
He  attacked  them  at  Gitadella  on 
the  6th,  but  was  forced,  after  a  se- 
vere struggle,  to  withdraw  from  the 
combat.  lie  informs  us,  indeed,  that 
this  was  owing  solely  to  Yaubois* 
second  defeat  and  the  capture  of 
Mori  by  the  Anstrians,  the  news  of 
which  reached  head-quarters  at  two 
o'clock  on  tbe  mormng  of  the  7tb. 
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Unfortunately  for  this  statement, 
Mori  is  fifty  miles  from  Bassano,  and 
was  only  taken  on  the  forenoon  of 
that  very  day.  Napoleon  fell  back 
to  Verona,  and  was  slowly  followed 
by  the  Austrians,  who,  on  the  11th, 
established  themselves  at  Villa  Nova, 
thus  putting  almost  an  end  to  their 
own  forward  movement.  With  Ve- 
rona and  Legnano,  both  capable  of 
making  some  resistance,  m  their 
front,  with  the  Adige  to  be  forced 
under  the  very  guns  of  so  formid- 
able and  well-prepared  an  enem;^  as 
the  one  they  had  to  encounter,  it  is 
really  not  easy  to  see  what  they 
could  expect  to  achieve;  but  what 
they  could  not  do  for  themselves  the 
enemj  was  nearly  doing  for  them. 

Pnnoe  Hohenzollem,  yrho  com- 
manded the  Austrian  advanced 
guard,  informed  Alvinzy  that,  owing 
to  the  success  of  Davidowitch,  the 
French  were  in  ftill  retreat  across 
theMincioi  in  consequence  of  which 
he  recommended  that  Verona  should 
be  instantly  attacked.  The  field- 
marshal  paused  upon  this  project, 
and  as  it  was  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  chief  of  the  stan,  a  recannais* 
sance  was  determined  upon.  A  body 
of  about  5000  men  advanced  almost 
close  to  the  walls  of  Verona,  while  an- 
other brigade  took  post  on  the  heights 
of  Caldiero  to  cover  their  retreat  in 
case  of  aecidents.  The  precaution 
was  a  salutary  one,  for  Napoleon  no 
sooner  perceived  this  threatened  on- 
set than  he  brought  out  his  divisions 
and  drove  the  Austrians  back  on 
this  support.  The  troops  now  as- 
semblea  in  the  strong  position  of 
Caldiero  amounted  to  aix>ut  8000 
men,  and  these  also  it  was  resolved 
to  dislodge.  Alvinrjr,  however,  de- 
termined to  risk  a  eeneral  action  for 
their  support^  and  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  the  French, 
after  failing  to  force  the  position  in 
front,  turned  it  on  both  flanks,  the^ 
found  themselves  assailed  in  their 
turn  by  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
army;  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
leavmg  a  few  guns  and  about  a 
thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This  was  a  victory,  no 
doubt,  but  not  of  a  character  to 
break  either  the  moral  or  the  phy- 
sical force  of  the  French  army,  or 
rery  much  to  raise  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  the  victors.  Napoleon 
says  that  a  heavy  shower  of  sleet 


and  rain  induced  him  to  break  ofi 
the  battle.  As  sleet  and  rain  would 
tell  as  much  against  one  party  as 
against  the  other,  it  Is  more  liKelj 
that  the  unlooked-for  apj^earance  of 
Alvinzy,  who  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
divisions  which  were  turning  Csl- 
diero,  decided  the  measure.  False- 
hood would  seem  to  have  been  w 
congenial  to  this  extraordinary  man, 
that  he  could  hardly  spMk  the  truth 
even  when  it  told  to  nis  advantage. 
At  this  time  Davidowitch  was,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  recovering  fitm 
the  astonishment  into  which  hts  own 
victories  had  thrown  him,  while 
within  the  walls  of  Mantua,  Wunnser 
was  tranquilly  awaiting  the  result  of 
what  others  should  achieve  in  bis  fa- 
vour. 

Napoleon*s  position  at  Verona  was 
so  strong  and  central  that  to  hare 
awaited  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
would  probably  have  been  his  bert 
policy ;  for,  unless  they  struck  in 
pierfect  concert,  at  exactl  v  the  same 
time,  they  were  not  likely  to  effed 
much  against  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  movement  on  his  part, 
either  to  his  front  or  left,  was  giving 
one  of  his  adversaries  an  opening. 
If  he  moved  to  the  front  against 
Alvinzy,  he  left  an  opening  for  Da- 
vidowitch ;  if  he  moved  aswnst  the 
latter,  the  former  had  it  in  nis  power 
to  pass  the  Adige  unmolested ;  if  he 
moved  awav  to  his  right,  he  gave 
both  his  adversaries  an  advantage  : 
and  yet  this  was  the  move  he  made^ 
and  such  is  war  that  it  proved  suc- 
cessful. A  proof,  we  shall  be  toW, 
that  genius  is  superior  to  rules ;  bnt 
war  has  only  principles  and  no  rales, 
and  a  mere  challenging  of  fortuoe. 
however  successful,  is  no  evidence  of 
genius,  as  this  verr  tale  should  prove. 

During  the  msht  between  the 
14th  and  15th  of  November  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  Adige  at 
Ronco,  about  eight  miles  below  Ve- 
rona, and  a  surocient  force  having 
been  left  to  defend  that  town  against 
an  off-handed  attack,  the  whole 
army  began  their  march  towards  the 
point  of  passage  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th.  As  the 
troops  proceeded  at  first  by  the 
Mantua  road,  they  could  not,  we  aiv 
told,  immediately  comprehend  the 
object  of  a  march  whicn  seemed  to 
indicate  a  retrograde  movement,  and 
it  was  only  when  their  conveniion  to 
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the  left  was  effected  that  the  hhuse 
of  their  leader*8  genius  and  the  sub- 
lime conception  of  which  we  have 
DOW  to  speak,  flashed  fully  upon 
their  benighted  minds. 

"  Then  it  was,"  sajrs  the  imperial  bis- 
toiian  himself,  "  that  oificera  aiid  sol- 
diers  who  had  traversed  these  districts 
when  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  began  to 
perceive  the  intentions  of  tbeir  general. 
'  He  intends/  they  said,  '  to  torn  Caldi. 
ero,  which  cannot  be  stormed,  by  a  front 
attack ;  unable  to  contend  in  open  plain 
with  only  13,000  men  against  40,000,  he 
is  transrarring  his  battle«field  to  cause- 
ways surrounded  by  vast  marshes,  where 
nombera  will  not  avail,  and  where  every 
thing  will  be  decided  by  the  bravery  of 
the  heads  of  columns.' ". 

If  the  reader  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  divest  his  mind  of  the  recol- 
lection, that  the  strat^ical  monologue 
here  ascribed  by  Napoleon  to  nis 
anny  has  been  seriously  repeated, 
not  merely  by  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
writers,  but  by  men  of  high  talents 
uQd  the  greatest  and  best  deserved 
literary  nme,  then  will  his  own 
smile  furnish  the  only  comment 
which  it  can  require.  Of  some  of 
the  aasertionfl,  however,  we  must  say 
a  word. 

Unless  we  suppose  Napoleon  to 
hare  lost  nine  or  ten  thousand  men 
in  the  actions  of  Bassano  and  Cal- 
diero^  which  would  be   out  of  all 
qoestion,  the  divisions  of  Mamena, 
Angereau,  Macguire,  Guyeux,   the 
reserve  and  the  cavalry  must  still, 
by  his  own  previous  shewing,  have 
amonnted  to   at  least  20,000  men; 
Qor  was  it  possible  for  Alvinzy,  from 
the  number  with    which  he    took 
the  field,  to  have  above  2000  or  3000 
more.    But,  leaving  this  exaggera- 
tion of  numbers  entirely  untouched, 
as  the  practice  is  much  too  frequent 
with  ill  modem  generals,  it  certainly 
nquired  the  assurance  of  Najpoleon 
BuoQi^iarte  to  assert  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  an   advance  upon 
aarrow  causeways  afforded  the  assail- 
ants an  advantage  over  the  defenders, 
and  that  to  contract  the  opening  by 
wbich  an  enemy  was  to  be  struck  at 
was  a  benefit  to  the  attacking  in- 
stead of  the  attacked  party.     The 
bead  of  a   column    composed    of 
lorty  or  fifty  modem  mfantry  sol- 
^^  could,  of  course,  effect  abso- 
*   nothing  against  masacs;  audi 


to  jpass  OTer  Hiogeihtt  the  frightful 
ennlading  lines  that  causeways  must 
often  present  to  the  fire  of  artillery, 
there  is  not  a  cultivated  marsh  land 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges  to  the  fens  of 
Holland  and  Lincolnshire,  in  which 
a  single  causeway  could  be  found 
that  would  not  by  branch  causeways, 
roods,  outlets,  and  adjoinuig  patches 
of  dry  ground,  offer  ample  opportu- 
nities K>r  the  defenders  to  extend 
their  front  and  fire  in  a  manner  ruin- 
ous to  the  advance  of  any  colunm, 
however  brave :  as  indeed  Napoleon 
was  about  to  experience.  Ave  are 
bound  to  add,  however,  even  for  his 
own  credit,  that  the  whole  of  this 
pretended  project  which  he  ascribes 
to  himself  was,  by  his  own  shewing, 
a  mere  after-thought,  resulting  from 
the  events  that  accidentally  took 
place.  His  intention  was  to  turn 
the  position  of  Caldiero  and  to  at- 
tack the  Austrians  in  their  left  flank. 
The  causeways  led  into  the  open  plains 
round  the  position  where  he  intended 
to  fight,  and  therefore  he  followed 
them};  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he 
was  greatly  chagrined  when  it  was 
discovered,  from  the  steeple  of  Eonco, 
that  the  Austrians  were  leaving  their 
ground  and  making  a  counter  move- 
ment, so  as  to  present  a  front  instead 
of  a  flank  to  the  advancing  foe. 

The  French  army  having  crossed 
the  Adige  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  advanced  in  two  columns  along 
the  two  causeways  leading  in  the  di- 
rection of  Caldiero.  Massena's  di- 
vision took  the  left  and  followed  the 
causeway  that  opens  into  the  plains 
at  Porcu,  and  ended  their  easy  day's 
work  by  driving  out  the  few  Aus- 
trian light  troops  that  occupied  the 
village ;  but  at  Arcole  sterner  doings 
were  in  progress. 

The  ru^ht  column,  with  which 
was  Napoleon  himself,  moved  along 
the  causeway  leading  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpon,  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  tne  Adige  at  Ronco. 
This  river  is  rarely  fordable  late  in 
autumn,  but  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
at  the  village  of  Arcole,  where  the 
causeway  leading  out  of  the  marshes 
leaTCs  the  right  bank  and  ascends 
along  the  left.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  obtain  the  command  of 
this  brioge  if  the  movement  was  to 
he  proceeded  with,  and  it  was  for  the 
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possession  of  this  post  that  the  three  The  Austrians,  tboojzb  not  sur- 
days*  sanguiuary  combat  of  Arcole  prised  as  pretended,  of^red  at  fint 
vras  fought.  but  slight  resistance  to  the  adrance 
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of  the  columns  through  the  marshes ; 
but  there  is  a  causewit)r  along  the  left 
of  the  Alpon  as  well  as  upon  the 
right;  and  for  about  a  mile  below 
Arcole,  this  left  dyke  runs  close  to 
the  river  and  parallel  to  the  one  by 
which  the  French  were  advancing. 
It  was  lined  with  infantry ;  two  light 
battalions,  with  some  field -pieces, 
defended  the  village ;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  French  attempt  to  cross  the 
bridge  and  force  an  entrance,  than 
so  murderous  a  fire  was  opened  on 
their  front  and  flank,  that  tney  were 
instantly  forced  to  give  way.  It  was 
clearly  apparent  to  all  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  except  by  force  of 
sacrifices  and  by  excess  of  daring; 
nor  were  gallant  efibrts  wanting. 
Augcreau  seized  a  standard  and 
planted  it  with  his  own  hand  upon 
the  bridge,  but  in  vain;  the  column 
vras  broken,  scattered,  and  driven 
back.  Onset  followed  onset  in  san- 
guinary succession ;  General  I.<anne9, 
Verdier,  Bon,  and  Verne,  were 
wounded  in  fruitless  efforts  to  gain 
the  fatal  pass.  Napoleon  himself  dis- 
mounted, rallied  the  troops,  reminded 
them  of  Lodi,  and  seizing  a  standard, 
again  led  them  forward ;  but  in  vain ; 


within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy 
the  column  is  again  arrested  by  the 
terrible  fire  of  musketry,  and  the 
Austrians  rushing  upon  the  foe,  drove 
the  broken  and  confused  mass  in 
headlong  rout  into  the  morass, 
whence  Napoleon  himself  was  only 
extricated  by  the  exertions  of  some 
of  the  grenadiers. 

The  baffled  commander,  convinced 
at  last  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected 
by  these  repeated  and  sanguinary  front 
attacks,  ordered  General  Guyeux 
to  cross  the  Adige  at  the  ferry  of 
Albaredo,  and  to  ascend  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpon  and  dislodge  the 
Austrian  infantry  from  behind  the 
causeway  that  flanked  the  advance 
against  the  village.  This  movement 
succeeded  completely ;  the  Imperial- 
ists no  sooner  saw  their  position  turned 
than  they  fell  back,  allowing  the 
long-contested  pass  to  be  earned  at 
the  first  renewed  onset.  Arcole  was 
now  gained ;  but  it  had  lost  its  value, 
and  ^\'as  no  longer  the  object  for 
which  so  much  gallant  blood  had 
been  shed  during  the  previous  com- 
bats. Alvinzy  no  sooner  saw  that 
the  French  were  advancing  in  force 
from  Ronco,  ,thaa  he  withdrew  the 
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greater 'part  of  his  army  behind 
the  Alpon,  took  up  a  new  posi- 
tion at  Villa  Nova,  placed  Arcole, 
which  liad  been  on  his  left,  imme- 
diately in  his  front,  and  now  stood 
in  battle-line  ready  for  the  fray. 
Napoleon,  however,  shrunk  not  only 
from  the  contest,  but  withdrew  al- 
together behind  the  Adige,  forsaking 
his  dearly  purchased  conquest  as 
soon  as  it  was  gained. 

We  should  certainly  praise  this 
proceeding,  if  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  battle  of  the  next  day ;  but 
the  two  measures  foUowing  each 
other,  seem  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible. The  stem  combats  which  had 
just  been  fought  for  the  mere  open- 
ing of  a  road,  were  no  very  pronusing 
preliminaries  to  a  general  action, 
and  MasBena*s  division  was  separated 
from  the  main  body  by  a  broad  arm 
of  the  morass,  which,  in  case  of  a 
night  alarm,  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  pass.  All  these  were  good  grounds 
for  a  change  of  position ;  but  not  for 
giiing  up  a  blooa-staiiied  battle-field, 
to  be  repurchased  if  possible  by  an 
equal  waste  of  blood  next  morning. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  we 
must  again  ask  where  was  Wurmser, 
and  where  Davidowitch  ?  Napoleon 
was  at  a  distance,  engaged  in  stem 
combats  amid  the  marshes  of  Ronco ; 
General  Kilinain  had  been  called  in 
with  2000  men  of  the  blockading 
corps;  General  Guyeux  had  brought 
an  equal  number  from  General  Vau- 
bois'  division  to  aid  the  main  army ; 
the  French  had  not  above  14,000 
men  between  the  Adige  and  the 
^do;  and  from  the  ramparts  of 
Mantau  and  from  Mo]are*s  mountain- 
npge,  double  that  number  of  Aus- 
tritns  are  ready  to  burst  upon  the 
foe;  their  sabres  gleam,  their  hearts 
are  stoat,  but  fatality  has  paralysed 
the  arms  of  the  brave! 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Na- 
poleon again  crossed  the  Adise  and 
moved  on  as  before,  in  two  columns, 
•gainst  Ponal  and  Arcole.  On  the 
causeways  he  encountered  and  threw 
^k  the  Austrian  advanced  guards, 
and  Massena  again  carried  Porcil 
alter  a  sharp  encounter  with  Provera's 
corps,  and  here  his  second  day*s 
work  ended  even  as  the  first  had 
done;  but  at  Arcole  everv  effort  to 
^ny  the  bridge  and  village  by  a 
^t  attack  failed  exactly  as  they 
Md  &fled  the  day  before.     One 


bloody  and  bootless  effort  followed 
another ;  repulse  succeeded  repulse ; 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  Alpon  by 
the  aid  of  fascines  met  with  no  better 
success;  and  after  a  day  passed  in 
these  fruitless  and  sanguinarv  efforts, 
Napoleon  again  fell  back  behind  the 
Adige,  not  having  obtained  even 
momentary  possession  of  the  Ion- 
contested  village.  On  this  day  no 
flank  movement  was  even  attempted ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Fraich, 
coupled  with  their  retreat  of  the 
night  before,  is  incomprehensible  in 
its  way,  as  the  continued  inactivity 
of  Wurmser  and  Davidowitch  are  in 
theirs.  None  of  the  parties  have 
explained  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct, though  it  would  hardly  have 
been  conceded  had  it  promised  to 
cast  any  very  radiant  lustre  on  the 
fame  of  the  mighty  actors  in  this 
deep  and  deadly  drama. 

If  we  can  discover  no  comprehen- 
sible motive  for  Napoleon's  conduct 
in  resigning  the  advantages  gained  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  to  fight 
for  them  again  on  the  morning  of  the 
16tli — for  his  o^vn  statement  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination — 
we  can  well  understand  that  cir- 
cumstances might  now  induce  him 
to  continue  his  attacks  upon  Alvinzy. 
His  position,  which  was  difiicult  at 
the  best,  had  been  rendered  critical 
by  these  unsuox^sful  combats.  He 
had  not,  perhaps,  lost  many  more 
men  than  the  Austrians ;  but  to  re- 
linquish the  contest  would  be  to  con- 
fess hunself  vanquished,  to  sacrifice 
a  part  of  that  moral  courage  and 
confidence  from  which  his  army  de- 
rived so  ^reat  a  portion  of  its  strength 
and  efficiency.  a 

He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  fight ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  these  con- 
tinued blows,  however  unskilfully 
dealt,  would  in  the  end,  if  no  decisive 
result  or  great  disproportion  of  loss 
took  place,  tell  most  in  favour  of  the 
party  which  had  the  largest  fund  of 
confidence  and  stamina  to  draw  upon, 
and  here  the  balance  was  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  Besides, 
they  were  forced  to  stand  at  bav; 
for  as  lonff  as  Mantua  held  out,  the 
fate  of  idl  their  previous  conquests 
depended  on  the  result  of  every 
battle  fought  for  its  relief;  if  they 
sustained  a  single  defeat  in  the  field 
and  allowed  Wurmser  to  join  the 
Other  Austrian  annies,  nothing  could 
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save  them  from  being  driven  back 
behind  the  Apennines,  to  the  very 
point  whence  they  started  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

All  these  circumstances  led  na- 
turally to  a  renewal  of  the  action  on 
the  17th ;  and  the  altered  dispositions 
shew  at  once  how  anxious  Napoleon 
was  to  extend  his  front  and  not  to 
fiffht  on  the  causeways  by  mere  heads 
of  columns.  On  this  occasion  An- 
gereau,  followed  by  the  reserve 
cavalry,  was  to  cross  the  Alpon  on 
bridges  prepared  during  the  night 
near  Ronco ;  a  corps  was  to  march 
from  Legnano  to  tnm  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Austrians ;  a  single  brigade 
only  of  Massena's  division  was  to 
move  on  Porcil,  with  the  rest  the 
general  was  to  attack  Arcole.  An 
accident  had  nearly  frustrated  all 
these  dispositions  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  were  about  to  be  acted 
upon.  One  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Adige  gave  way  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Austrians,  informed  that 
the  French  were  in  full  retreat,  were 
advancing  to  overthrow  what  they 
thought  a  mere  rearguard  left  at 
Eonco.  Fortunately  for  Napoleon 
the  French  artillery,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  enfiladed  both 
causeways  so  completely,  that  its  fire 
was  alone  sufficient  to  drive  back 
the  assailants ;  the  bridge  being  re- 
paired, the  Republicans  proceeded 
with  their  movement.  The  Austrians 
attacked  the  advanced  guard  as  they 
moved  along  the  causeway;  but 
following  some  trifling  success  too 
far,  were  taken  in  both  flanks  and 
repulsed  with  loss.  The  manoeuvring 
also  of  entire  brigades  and  battalions 
in  these  marshes  shews  how  com- 
pletelv  the  ground  was  at  variance 
with  the  principle  on  which  Napoleon 
pretends  to  have  acted. 

Whilst  these  advanced-guard  com- 
bats were  fought  along  the  cause- 
ways, Augereau  had  reached  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  drawn  up 
between  the  village  of  Arcole,  which 
was  now  the  centre  of  their  position, 
and  an  extensive  morass  that  covered 
their  extreme  left.  The  French  at- 
tacked with  their  usual  gallantry, 
but  met  with  so  resolute  an  opposi- 
tion that  they  were  obliged  to  give 


way  at  all  points  and  at  every  onaet. 
Napoleon  seeing  the  ill  siioeesa  of 
these  efforts,  fel^  as  he  telk  os,  upoo 
the  idea  of  sending  a  troop  o^  fifty 
guides^  accompanied  by  several  trum- 
peters, round  the  moraas,  with  orders 
to  sound  the  charge  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  turned  the  Austrian 
position;  and  this  measore,  he  aa- 
sures  us,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day 
and  induced  the  enemjf  to  retire, 
thinking  they  were  assailed  by  the 
whole  French  cavalry.  Thoae  who 
know  how  much  better  such  atimta- 
gems  tell  in  books  than  in  the  field, 
will  have  little  hesitation  in  pladns 
this  brilliant  device  on  the  level  witE 
so  many  other  puerilities  already  ex- 
posed in  this  memoir ;  and  Berthier,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Gierke,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  pretended  stratagem. 

The  Austrians  tell  us  that  the} 
resolved  to  retire  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  Augereau  had  crossed 
the  Alpon,  and  that  a  corps  was  on 
its  march  from  Legnano,  and  that 
they  only  made  front  with  their  lefl 
wing  to  ^ve  the  troops  still  before 
Verona  time  to  fall  back  on  Vilk 
Nova.     This   being  effected,    they 
withdrew  to  the  same  place  ftbout 
two  o'clock  in  the  day.    Their  re- 
treat was  not  molested.    From  the 
position  which  they  occupied,  it  if 
evident  enough  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  ^ht  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Alpon.     Their  r^ht  wing 
fronted  that  river  above  Arcole  where 
their  centre  was  posted,  and  whence 
the  left  fell  back  to  the  inonu^:;  al- 
ready mentioned  in  an  an^le  of  a!)0ut    , 
90° :  this  was  no  formation  in  which 
a  French  army  could  be  encountered.    ' 
The  Austrians  lost  about  6000  men'    I 
in  these  three  actions;  the  French,    j 
perhaps,  a  few  more.     Little  was 
gainea  by  either  party  in  the  field ; 
but  what  arms  left  undecided,  the 
superior  moral  force  of  the  French 
troops  here  achieved  for  their  com- 
mander. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  on 
the  17th  November,  at  the  very  time 
when  Alvinzy  was  £dling  back  from 
Arcole,  abandoning  the  cause  a.< 
hopeless,  forgetting,  it  would  almost 
seem,  the  very  obiect  of  the  enter- 
prise,   Davidowitcn    was    defeating 


*  In  the  St.  Helona  Memoira  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  it  estimated  in  one  place 
at  ]8»000,  and  in  another  at  20,000,  and  in  a  third  at  35,000  men  -,  that  is,  ia  the  last 
instaaoei  at  2000  or  9000  more  than  they  brought  into  field. 
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Vaabois  at  Rivoli,  and  gaining  a 
battle  vhicb,  if  achieved  one  day 
sooner,  would  probably  have  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  Austria ;  but 
standing  by  itaeli^  a  victory  gained 
over  a  single  division  could  not  re- 
trieve what  ao  army  had  abandoned ; 
and  Napoleon  no  sooner  found  that 
Alvinxy  was  in  full  retreat  towards 
Montebello,  than  he  immediately 
tamed  against  Davidowitch.  The 
latter,  however,  was  apprised  of  his 
danger,  and  fell  back  rapidly  into  the 
mountains;  and  as  Alvinzy  also 
oonntennarched  and  made  a  new  de- 
monstration against  Verona,  Napo- 
leon was  obliffcd  to  return  to  the 
Adige.  On  the  part  of  the  fidd- 
maiual  this  was  only  a  feint  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  his  lieutenant,  who, 
thus  relieved,  retired  quietly  to  Trent, 
while  the  marshal  himself  established 
his  army  at  Bassano. 

Wurmser  had,  of  course,  been  ap- 
prised that  an  army  was  in  march 
for  the  relief  of  Mantua.  The  thun- 
der of  artillery  was  distinctly  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  Adige ;  and, 
from  the  steeple  that  serv^  as  an 
observatoiy,  tne  combats  round  Ar- 
oole  were  plainly  discernible ;  but  no 
movement  waa  made  to  aid  the  re- 
lieTine  force,  as  the  field -marshal 
waited  for  a  signal  which  circum- 
stances never  permitted  Alvinzy  to 
make.  Three  sahweM^  fired  at  five 
minutes*  interval,  from  eight  12- 
mnders,  were  to  tell  Wurmser  that 
ois  IHends  were  preparing  to  pass 
the  Adige,  and  to  call  upon  him  to 
sally  from  the  fortress  and  join  in  the 
general  onset.  But  Alvinr^,  attacked 
at  Aroole,  was  never  in  position  to 
give  the  signal ;  and  the  hundred  of 
guns  fired  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpon, 
ue  stern  combat  in  which,  for  three 
days,  he  saw  the  adverse  hosts  en- 
gaged, wereunfortunately  not  deemed 
enough  to  convince  Marshal  Wurm- 
ser that  the  hour  to  strke  home  had 
arrived! 

It  was  in  vain  that  victory  seemed 
to  court  these  unhappy  commanders, 
even  with  open  arms.  At  last,  on 
the  23d  of  November,  and  when  all 
the  hlockadhig  corps  had  returned  to 
their  posts,  a  sally  was  made  from 
the  fortrcss.  It  proved  singularly 
niccessful:  the  Favorita,  St.  An- 
tonio, and  Montado,  were  taken ;  but 
with  thein,  also,  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, who  infomied  Wurmser  of  what 
VOL.  xxxm.  HO.  cxcv. 


had  happened.  The  field-marshal 
again  withdrew  to  his  fastnesses,  and 
a  gallant  army,  which,  if  properly 
employed  for  one  hour,  while  the 
combats  were  wagins  round  Arcole, 
might  have  averted  &om  its  country 
twenty  years  of  humiliation  and  sor- 
row, was  doomed  to  perish  by  famine 
and  sickness  amidst  the  pestilential 
marshes  of  the  Mindo. 

The  Austrians  had  recovered  Trent 
and  the  line  of  the  Brenta  by  this 
expedition,  and  could,  probably,  shew 
a  few  guns  and  standards  as  trophies 

gained  in  the  various  combats ;  but, 
owever  much  these  advantages 
might  be  put  fonmd,  the  under- 
taking had,  nevertheless,  proved  a 
complete  fiulure,  and  one  which, 
added  to  so  numy  previoas  disasters, 
was  certain  to  produce  the  most  un-^ 
fiivourable  efiects  on  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers,  for  they  had  often  been 
victorious,  whereas  their  leaders  had 
been  constantlv  foiled.  A  complete 
want  of  confidence  in  the  skill  and 
fortune  of  their  superiors  was  the 
natural  consequence;  and  the  next 
act  will  shew  what  may  be  expected 
even  from  brave  troops  once  im- 
pressed with  so  fatal  a  sentiment. 

To  enter  into  any  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  movements  already  de- 
scribed, would,  of  course,  be  worse 
than  useless;  for  it  is  sufiiciently 
evident  that  neither  of  the  parties 
had  any  clear  idea  of  what  their  re- 
spective manoeuvres  were  to  produce. 
From  the  moment  that  Alvinzy 
placed  himself,  with  an  army  that 
nad  gained  little  advantaffe  over  the 
French  in  open  field,  dose  before 
Verona — a  fortified  town,  if  not  a 
fortress—and  the  Adige,  from  that 
moment  his  career  was  run.  And 
^is  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself, 
for,  there  arrived,  he  stood  motion- 
less, and  like  a  conscious  malefiictor, 
over  whom  the  sword  of  vengeance 
was  suspoided,  waited,  in  crouching 
inactivity,  till  the  oft-repeated  blows 
of  an  unskilful  adversary  struck  him 
fiairlv  to  the  ground. 

The  Frencn,  on  their  part,  were 
victorious,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses they  had  experienced  in  most 
of  the  combats,  for  they  had  main- 
tained their  point — the  blockade  of 
Mantua;  ana  the  buoyant  and  elastic 
spirits  of  Uie  soldiers  were  naturally 
elevated  by  this  additional  proof  of 
their  own  prowess  and  of  the  skill  of 
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l^eir  leftder;  for  soldkn  tte  Ifberai 
in  such  cases,  and  readily  ascribe  t6 
the  talents  of  their  general  not  only 
what  fortune  has  eiH^sted,  bnt  much, 
1^,  of  what  their  own  gallantry  has 
achiered.  Napoleon's  confidence  was 
also  heightenea  b^  this  continued  snc- 
cess,  and  that  self-eza^ggeration  which 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  his  character,  was  naturally  fostered 
into  active  strength,  atod  teikded,  no 
doubt,  to  augment  ibr  a  time  some  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  fbrce 
belonging  to  his  army.  His  manner 
also  Mgan,  about  tins  period,  to  be 
more  strongly  affected  by  his  rising 
fortunes  than  had  before  been  visible. 
Every  victory  that  he  gained  di- 
minished Yd  Bometh'mg  his  repub* 
Ifcan  fhmkness;  tfa^  (kee  and  &um 
-were  entirely  laid  asMe,  imd  the  re- 
served ttr  of  conscious  superiority 
was  gradually  assumed,  not  yet  in 
the  haughty  and  imperial  style  of 
af^r  days,  but  in  tlK  mysteriously 
tranquil  manner  that  might  boK  befit 
'Uhe  man  of  destiny;"  and,  backed 
by  a  wonderful  career  of  victory, 
even  this  produced  effect. 

During  the  two  months  of  repose 
that  followed  on  the  fourth  act  of 
the  Italian  Campaign,  we  find  both 
parties  engaged  in  prenaring  for  the 
ultimate  struggle  whi«i  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  period  beyond 
which  Mantua  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  was  now  drawing  near,  and 
it  was  m  imperative  duty  on  the  part 
Of  the  Austrians  to  use  every  rabrt 
Ibr  the  relief  of  a  fortress  on  whi<^ 
tlie  ikte  of  Lombardy  still  rested. 
The  Bepoblic  was  also  bound  to 
flftrain  every  netyt  to  secure  the  nrisse 
for  whieh  so  many  battles  had  Wn 
fouftht  Mxd  so  many  victories  gained, 
forft  was  Mill  etfAent  that  a  Hii^e  de- 
feat on  the  Adige  would  deprive  tbetti 
<yf  all  the  fhms  of  the  campaign : 
the  «nd  of  tiie  next  adt  will  shew 
how  Ihr  either  t>f  the  t>arefes  acted 
up  to  their  duties  on  this  occasion. 

Ih  Italy,  circumstances  were  daily 
becoming  more  favourable  to  the 
Austrians.  The  French  troops,  left 
without  food  or  pay,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  sums  levied  on  the 
country,  were  guilty  of  great  ex- 
eesses,  and  Viars  brigade  even  mu- 
tinied «t  this  period ;  wMle  the  au- 
thorities continued  thetr  usnd  ex- 
tortions, and  thus  cooled  the  ardour 
Of  their  fHefids  and  strenifthened  the 


hands  of  their  enemies.  The  govern- 
ment of  Yenioe,  conscious  that  they 
would  not  be  spared  if  Fiwioe  pre- 
vailed, assembled  troops  in  the  capi- 
tal, but  did  not  venture  to  employ 
them  in  support  of  the  cause  on 
which  they  knew  that  their  own 
safety  depended.  Napoleon  wis 
bolder;  Ming  fully  wnxe  of  their 
sentiments,  he  «eized  on  the  fortress 
of  Bergamo  by  open  force.  Many  of 
the  nations  engi^ged  against  Fruioe 
during  the  course  of  the  long  wan 
that  axose  out  of  the  Revolution 
fbund  brave  soldiers  to  fight  their 
battles  in  the  field,  but  few,  mdeod, 
were  those  who  found  tfaemaelves 
ruled  over  by  governments  possessed 
of  sufficient  eourage  and  chtOTcter  to 
act  With  e6eigy  and  decasion  at  the 
proper  time  am  place ;  andthesmaH 
republican  governments  di8p1^ed,in 
their  humble  way,  ilu*  more  of  trem- 
bling and  temporismg  timidity  than 
their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

The  insolent  demands  of  France 
had  obli^  the  Pope  to  break  off  all 
negotiations  witlh  the  Republic,  to 
recall  the  15,000,000  livres  that  were 
already  on  their  way  to  the  FVench 
head-quarters,  and  to  continue  his 
military  preparations.  It  was  sene- 
nlly  believed  that  Naples  was  w^lii^ 
to  aid  the  Roman  government,  if  a 
favourable  opportunity— that  is,  an 
opportunitv  offering  a  prospect  of 
success  without  any  chance  of  danger 
—should  present  itself.  Ai^  yet  it 
was  the  consciousness  oTexurting' dan- 
ger which  inspired  tiie  Neapolitan 
government  wufi  this  hostile  feeling, 
without  also  inspiring  it  with  the 
necessaty  courage  to  strike  a  bold 
blow  TOft  safHy  and  honour. 

The  «ouit  of  Turin  eontinued 
neutral,  suspected  by  tiie  IVendi, 
and  Conscious,  like  all  the  other 
Itfdian  states,  that  its  ruin  would  not 
be  long  delayed  if  the  Austrians  were 
ultimately  ueflsated.  The  French 
Directory,  aware  of  their  total  want 
off  popularity,  were  becoming  every 
day  more  anxious  for  peace,  in  order 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nation.  And  as  they 
intended  to  exchange  the  Italian  con- 
quests against  Belgram  and  the  left 
bank  ofthe  Rhine,  thev  diScourag^ 
all  revolutionary  prooeeoingsin  Raly. 
Napoleon,  however,  was  not  so  de- 
sitous  of  peace,  and  seemed  now  to 
display  more  reyolutionary  2^  than 
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he  had  done  in  the  early  vart  of  the 
campaigii ;  he  allowed  Bologna,  Fer* 
rara,  and  the  duch^  of  Modena,  to 
form  themsdyes  into  a  repablie, 
called  the  Ciapaden,  and  would  have 
been  equally  hbend  to  the  Lombards, 
had  not  the  Directory  interfered; 
the  Mlanese  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  content  themselves  with  their  pro- 
visional govemmetit. 

Mnch  nas  been  said  of  Kapoleon*8 
roooess  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  Italians,  and  even  with  their 
deigy,  during  these  neriods  of  mili- 
tuy  inactivi^.  Such  things  could 
not  &il  to  be  said  and  written  a  mil- 
Con  of  times  over,  however  the  case 
might  reallv  have  stood.  His  iron 
hand  restea  for  twenty  years  on 
Europe:  he  was  dreaded^and  all- 
powernd,  had  thousands  of  flatterers 
ivho  were  allowed  to  speak,  while 
those  who  entertained  sentiments  un- 
favoniable  to  him  were  forced  to  be 
sQent.  He  wrote  a  few  compliment- 
ary letters  to  men  of  science,  which 
irere  widely  circulated,  and  pro- 
duced, no  doubt,  some  effect ;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  abruptness  of  man- 
ner, totally  devoid  of  courtesy  and 
elegance,  was  Ions  remembered  in 
the  best  circles  of  fialian  society. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  probability 
of  the  pretended  popularitpr  by  a 
couple  m  simple  facts  that  histonans 
have  neglected  to  record.  When 
the  provisional  |^vemment  of  Milan 
solicited  permission  to  confiscate  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  cleigy  and  nobility,  they 
requested  leave  to  seize  the  whole 
of  the  diurch  plate  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  state.  This  last  re- 
quest was  granted  to  the  full ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  treasure  collected, 
dian  the  spoilen,  who  mu^ht  possibly 
have  expected  some  slijght  share  for 
their  trouble,  were  directed  to  acr 
comit  for  the  produce  to  a  French 
commissioner,  and  then  to  pay  the 
amount  into  the  military  chest  of  the 
French  army.  In  this  manner  were 
the  clergy  conciliated.  Our  other 
&ct  is  one  respecting  which  every 
i<Qe  traveller  in  Italy  may  still  satisfy 
hhnaelf.  Kear  every  town  which 
happened  to  be  the  seat  of  a  military 
government  or  commission,  the  coun- 
try people  point  out,  even  to  this  day, 
wme  spot  as  the  place  where  the 
**  Fiendi  shot  all  peasants  who  were 
condemned  by  the  military  tribunals." 


The  belligerent  parties  made  at 
this  time  some  attempt  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  English  government 
sent  Lord  Malmesbury  with  pacific 
overtures  to  Paris,  but  as  he  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  Belgium  to 
Austria,  he  Was  soon  orderea  to  leave 
France.  The  Directory,  on  their 
part,  despatched  (xeneral  Gierke  into 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
general  armistice,  preparatory  to  the 
assembling  of  a  congress.  The  gene- 
ral had  some  conferences  at  Vicenza 
with  Baron  Vincent,  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was 
willing  to  agree  to  a  local  but  not  to 
a  general  armistice ;  and  as  General 
Gierke  had  no  power  to  accede  to 
these  terms,  his  negotiation  also 
failed.  We  now  find,  nowever,  that 
this  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his 
mission,  for  he  was  further  directed 
to  act  the  noble  part  of  a  sp^,  and 
report  on  the  conduct  and  sentiments 
of  Napoleon^  and  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  youthful  conqueror  having  al- 
ready inspired  the  Directory  with 
some  alarm.  The  general  was  evi- 
dently no  unerring  observer,  for, 
after  bestowing  great  praise  on  Na- 
poleon*s  conduct  as  a  commander,  he 

groceeds  to  say,  that  "  nothine  need 
e  apprehended  from  him ;  that  he 
is  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  never  likely  to  take  any 
steps  against  the  liberties  of  the  Be- 
public.  He  adds,  however,  that 
"  General  Buonaparte  has  his  faults, 
and  is  too  lavish  of  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers;  that  he  does  not  always 
speak  to  the  military  men  who  ap- 
proach him  in  the  measured  terms 
that  become  his  character,  and  is 
often  harsh,  impatient,  and  impe- 
rious." 

Napoleon  had  also  been  accused  or 
suspected  of  some  acts  of  peculation, 
but  of  these  Gierke  acquits  him  en- 
tirely. The  civil  authorities  attached 
to  the  army  he  describes  as  dishonest, 
worthless,  and  rapacious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  even  as  Napoleon  found 
them  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  so  he  left  them  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  reu;n,  as  continental 
Europe  can  testi^  to  its  cost.  The 
well-known  fact  furnishes  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  praise  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  him  for  ably  regulating 
the  ^  commissariat  and  financial  de- 
partment of  the  army. 
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"  You  may  replenish  my  cup,  Mrs. 
Prohy,"  said  Mr.  Bradford  to  his 
housekeeper,  who  was  performing 
her  wonted  duties  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  ''I  could  relish  another  slice 
of  that  broiled  ham,  too.  You  don*t 
think  it  will  do  me  any  harm  ?" 

*'  Harm  I  I  assure  you  I  am  quite 
glad  to  see  you  so  hearty,  sir." 

"  And  I  certainly  do  not  see  where- 
fore I  should  not  have  my  indul- 
gences. At  any  rate  I  can  afford 
tnem;  have  neither  'kin  nor  kith,* 
as  they  say,  that  is,  none  whom  I 
care  for,  or  who,  I  suspect,  care  for 
me,  whatever  regard  they  may  have 
for  my  money.  But  they  may  be 
disappointed  after  all.  £h,  Mrs. 
Proby?" 

An  odd  humour  he  is  in  this  morn- 
ing, thought  the  dame;  and  then, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  last 
remark — ^much  as  it  excited  her  cu- 
riosity— anxious  as  she  was  to  ascer- 
tain its  import,  she  replied, — 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  can- 
not have  your  indulgences,  who 
should  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  you 
would  be  to  blame  not  to  enjoy  as 
many  as  you  can.  And  you  can, 
as  you  well  observe,  not  onlv  afford 
them,  but  have  no  one's  will  except 
your  own  to  consult." 

"Very  true;  thanks  to  my  old- 
bachelorship  for  my  independence. 
Still,  even  that  independence  is  not 
without  its  alloy — at  least,  I  almost 
begin  now  to  fancy  so.  Hang  it! 
after  all,  one  likes  to  have  some  one 
to  care  for.  Were  it  not  that  my 
cousin  £llingham*s  family  are  such  a 
strange,  untoward  set — don't  you 
thmk  they  are,  Mrs.  Proby  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  conceited,  extra- 
vagant puppy  as  that  Tom  Elling- 
ham  ?  However,  that  is  no  business 
of  mine :  if  his  father  can  afford  to 
make  a  harum'scarum  fine  gentle- 
man of  him,  and  fine  folks  of  all 
the  rest,  so  much  the  better.  They 
are  all  much  wiser  than  me,  I  dare 
say,  only  they  must  not  look  to  me 
to  be  their  banker.  To  say  the 
truth,  they  seem  to  think  they  are 
doing  me  a  favour  by  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  them 


with  my  own  hands  what  they  think 
would  be  theirs  after  my  death.*' 

How  far  honest  Mr.  Bradford  wu 
justified  in  this  sprigMy  tirade  against 
the  Ellinghams;  whether  he  either 
overrated  nis  own  liberality,  or  their 
unworthiness  of  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  inquire  into  very  strictly. 
Certain  it  is,  that  although  she 
thought  proper  to  dissemble  her  sa- 
tisfaction, his  remarks  were  not  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Froby, 
who  was  aware  that  these  cousins  did 
not  regard  her  with  much  goodwill. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  insinuate,  that  she  was  so  at- 
tached not  only  to  Mr.  Bradford 
and  to  his  interests,  but  to  his  name; 
that  she  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  exchange  her  own  u>r  it.  Now, 
if  she  did  entertain  any  idea  that  way 
tending,  it  probably  originated  in 
their  incautious,  not  to  say  unceremo- 
nious betrayal  of  their  own  suspi- 
cions, and  was  afterwards  cherished 
by  her,  out  of  the  laudable  desire  of 
proving  to  the  world  their  excessive 
foresight.  The  reader  must  not  call 
upon  us  for  an  explanation  of  this 
doubtful  point;  b^use,  instead  of 
vindicating  Mrs.  Proby,  we  have  to 
attend  to  the  colloquy  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  Really,  sir,  it  is  astonishing  how 
they  have  contrived  to  do  so  long  as 
they  do,  even  with  your  generous 
assistance.  Why,  there's  Miss  El- 
lingham's  and  her  sisters'  finery 
alone  must  cost  a  tolerable  income, 
and  all  to  no  purpose,  too,  for  not 
one  of  them  seems  likely  to  get  a 
husband.  And  Mr.  Thomas,  again ! 
racketing  about  every  where — now 
up  to  town,  now  post  haste  down 
into  the  country;  riding,  ooursmg, 
hunting,  horse-racing,  curricle-driv- 
ing !  Upon  my  word,  generosity  to- 
wards such  people  is  only  a  premium 
to  extravagance.  However,  as  you 
observe,  sir,  their  goings-on  neea  be 
no  concern  of  yours." 

"Most  certainly,  Mrs.  Proby.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  sympathise 
with  genteel  distresses,— with  folks 
who  *  musf  live  in  a  certain  style,  no 
matter  who  pays  for  it ;  and  who  wiU 
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run  headlong  into  difficulties  with 
their  eyes  open,  considering  that  it 
is  the  dnty  of  their  friends  to  extri- 
cate them.  If  people  will  trust  to  a 
lucky  chance,  to  mere  wind&lls,  to 
the  well-timed  death  of  rich  old  re- 
lationsy  rather  than  to  common  pru- 
dence; why,  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  blanks  as  well  as  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life :  accordmgly,  if 
thty  find  all  their  fine  castles  in  the 
air  suddenly  transformed  into  a  real 
castle — ^that  is,  a  gaol,  they  ought  to 
enter  it  with  the  sang  from  of  a 
Turk." 

^  In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  wicked 
for  any  one  to  speculate  upon  ad- 
vantages that  may  be&U  them  'in 
case  of  another's  death,  especially 
when  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  event.  Why, 
the  EUinghams  may  be  all  dead  and 
gone  long  before  you,  sir  !** 

"  At  any  rate,  were  they  to  know 
what  a  hearty  breakfast  I  have  made 
this  morning,  it  might  damp  their 
appetites.  Pshaw !  People  don*t 
die  exactly  in  the  nick  when  the 
wreckers^  as  I  call  them,  are  looking 
about  for  a  eood  *  godsend.'  That  is 
all  very  well  in  novels,  where  titles 
and  money-bags  fall  down  from  the 
clouds,  as  it  were;  and  where  an 
author  makes  no  scrui>le  of  bringing 
a  rich  old  unde,  cousin,  or  cousin^ 
cousin,  from  India,  merely  to  de- 
spatch him  into  the  other  world,  that 
he  may  leave  his  rupees  and  treasures 
to  those  who  have  run  through  their 
own  fortunes,  or  else  have  ^n  too 
idle  to  think  of  making  one.  Mo- 
rality, poetical  justice,  indeed!  I 
call  it  poetical  manslaughter  at  the 
least.  By-the-by,  Mrs.  Proby,'*  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  don*t  you  remember  the 
alarm  the  EUinghams  were  all  in  at 
the  time  of  that  silly  report  about 
me  and  the  Widow  Dareall  ?  Poor 
woman,  what  insinuations  did  they 
throw  out  against  her!  I  verily 
believe  that  that  uglv  anonynious 
letter  might  be  traced  to  the'E.'s. 
However,  it  did  not  disturb  my  ease 
much,  for  nothing  was  further  from 
my  thoughts  than  any  matrimonial 
views  in  tnat  quarter.  Had  it  taken 
any  effect  at  all,  it  might  have  proved 
a  very  different  one  from  what  was 
intended.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
quite  as  well  that  I  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  Mrs.  Dajeall  was  certainly  a 
Yery  fine  woman — a  very  fine  wo- 


man, indeed ;  a  woman  of  spirit,  one 
of  your  dashers ;  still  I  very  much 
question  whether  she  would,  with  all 
her  good  qualities,  have  been  exactly 
the  wife  for  me.  I  have,  as  you  have 
doubtless  long  ago  found  out,  my 
little  oddities  and  humours,  Mrs. 
Proby ;  and  although — that  is  speak- 
ing hypothetically — ^I  should  have  no 
objection  to  a  wife  who  could  awe 
people,  I  should  wish  to  be  excepted 
from  the  number.  To  be  a  sood 
manager  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
recommendation  in  a  wife,  but  her 
husband  ought  to  find  her  manage- 
able also." 

"  Which  is  not  always  the  case,  sir, 
with  vour  very  high-spirited  ladies.*' 

'*  Kight,  right  I  Besides,  thanks 
to  you,  my  good  Mrs.  Proby,  I  have 
never  experienced  the  want  of  a 
careful  manager." 

'*  You  are  pleased  to  compliment.** 

**  Nay,  I  assure  you  it  is  no  more 
than  the  truth.  I  enjoy  as  many 
comforts  and  have  as  few  troubles  as 
the  most  of  those  who  are  best  off  in 
the  world." 

**  Indeed,  you  do  so,  sir.  For  my 
part,  I  think  you  have  all  the  com- 
forts that  can  reasonably  be  desired.** 

^  Including  a  good  appetite.  You 
did,  however,  in  some  degree,  qualify 
your  remark.  Pray  what  am  I  to 
understand  by  that  r  That  a  wife  is 
a  comfort  out  of  all  reason,  or  that 
she  is  no  comfort  at  aUP** 

«  Why,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  good 
lady,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Gfo  on." 

'*  You  evidently  do  not  agree,  I 
perceive,  with  our  great  English 
morahst  when  he  observes,  '  Matri- 
mony has  many  pains,  but  celibacy 
has  no  comforts.  I  think,  now,  I 
myself  am  a  tolerably  convincing 
proof  to  the  contrary  of  the  last  as- 
sertion; and  still  I  do  not  say  but 
that  even  now,  had  I  no  one  else  to 
please  but  myself ^'* 

*^  And  pray  whom  else  should  you 
have  to  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
know?"  inquired  the  lady,  who 
seemed  mightily  busy  at  that  instant 
in  rubbing  out  some  spot  she  fancied 
she  discerned  on  the  well-polished 
silver  coffee-pot. 

"Who,  Mrs.  Proby!  Why  the 
world,  to  be  sure — that  is,  the  whole 
parish  of  Hampfield,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood  for  ten  miles  round. 
Suppose  now,  by  way  of  argument, 
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I  was  to  take  it  into  my  head,  one 
beau  mating  as  the  French  say,  to  bid 
good-by  to  old  bachelorship — or  sup- 
pose that  people  only  ^posed  I  had 
now  an  intention  of  marryii^  should 
I  not  make  myself  the  unlu^y  topic 
of  evenr  tea-table  within  earshot  ? 
Only  think  what  comments,  what 
remarks  would  pass  from  tonjpie  to 
tongue  I  Consider  the  quizzmg!-r- 
ay,  and  from  those,  too,  who  would 
have  looked  upon  the  old  bachelor  as 
a  capital  catch  for  themselves.  They 
shall  make  neither  catcher  nor  glee^ 
of  me,  however." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  and  is  that  all?. 
Let  them  gossip,  tittle-tattle,  and 
make  as  many  impertinent  remarks 
as  they  please.  Provided  folks  do 
not  do  so  to  one's  face,  all  the  rest  is 
but  mere  ima^ation.  !l[t  is  not  so 
much  what  wenear  as  what  we  fancy 
that  disturbft  us.  You  would  not  do 
for  a  prime  minister  if  you  cannot 
endure  the  idea  of  stupid  busy- 
bodies  sitting  in  judgment  upon  you 
incessantly.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  you 
can  tell,  censorious  folks  may  be 
blaming  you  every  day — excuse  my 
hinting  at  it — because  you  have  never 
married!" 

"Reallv,  Mrs.  Proby,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  solid,  though  homely 
pbilosophy  in  what  you  observe. 
You  have  put  the  matter,  if  not  in 
the  most  sentimental,  at  least  in  a 
most  good-sensible  Ijght  *  Be  rebus 
non  apparentibus  et  non  exis^qntibus,* 
as  the  lawyers  have  it,  *  eadem  ratio 
est.'  Of  which  your  interpretation  is, 
^The  scandal  that  does  not  reach  our 
ears  is  no  scandal  at  alL*  Most  as- 
suredly it  is  very  absurd  for  a  man 
who  is  sitting  comfortably  by  his 
own  fire-side  to  torment  himself  by 
conjuring  up  to  his  imagination  the 
silly  nonsense  his  neighbours  maybe 
uttering  about  him,  or  to  heed  tncir 
unsolicited  and  disinti^rested  inter- 
ference in  his  private  concerns,  when 
their  prudence  mieht  be  so  much 
better  employed  at  home.  So  then," 
added  he,  after  a  slight  pause  and 
the  interjectbn  of  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
'*you  have  at  leasit  convinced  n^ 
that,  whether  I  continue  an  old  ba- 
chelor, or  turn  an  old  Benedick,  if  I 
do  but  please  myself  in  t)ie  matter«  i 
am  not  ezacUy  bound  to  pleaa^  all 
the  world.  To  say  the  truth,"  here 
another  interjection  from  the  snufT- 
boz,  **  I  begin  to  think— I  don't  Ipiow, 


but  really,  Mrs.  Proby,  you  are 
enough  to  tempt  one  to  comiqtt  ma- 
triipony." 

**I  tempt  you!"  rimpered  the 
dame,  at  the  same  time  castiiig  a 
side-long  and  not  disapproving  gUacc 
at  her  own  comely  yinoe  and  smart 
cap,  reflated  in  a  hjgnly  jwliahed 
silver  waiter  that  fb];mfid  piart  of  the 
break£i&st  ^uirage. 

'<  Yes,  Mxs.  Probjiv"  oontinned  tfaa 
other  interlocutor  m  this  iiie-^UU 
(we  know  not  whether  first  of  second 
personin  thisbrefddast-table  eclogue), 
without  noticing  the  meaning  implifd 
by  her  tone,  ana  indeed  harmy  aware 
Qi  h^r  exclamation,  "  yea,  Mrs.  Pio- 
by,  I  begin,  to  question  whether  I 
should  incur  very  much  more  ridi- 
cule by  marryinff  even  now  than 
may  be  i^y  lot  if  I  remain  even  aa  I 
am.  Besides,  you  Ipiow,  one  sets 
the  name  of  *old  bachelor'  beSure 
one  is  actually  an  old  man  ;  so  that 
by  taking  a  wifie  I  should  not  only 
for  a  certainty  get  rid  of  my  baches 
lorship,  but  might,  perhaps^  also  get 
rid  of  the  impertinent  epithet  at- 
tached to  it.  There  are  many,  I  be- 
lieve, who  have  muried  mudi  later 
in  liib  than  myself — ay,  by  some  ten 
years." 

Thus  ingeniously  did  the  wortliy 
Mr.  iBradford  devise  excuses,  all  the 
more  ingenious  and  refined  because 
he  could  not  h^lp  aectetly  &eling 
that  whajt  they  wanted  in  soundness 
Qiust  b^  made  up  for  in  plausibility. 
He  had,  however,  an  auditor  who  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  acrutinise 
them  severely,  or  to  display  her  own 
ingenuity  by  exposing  their  fallacy; 
-^rather  one  who  was  willing  to  help 
him  out  of  eveiT  dilemma  and  doubt 

"  Assuredly,'  responded  she.  "  No 
sooner  does  a  single  gentleman  reach 
the  prime  of  life  than  the  world  in- 
stantly dubs  him  an  '  old  bachelor  L' 
Well,  people  are  so  malicious  and 
ill-natured  I;  After  all,  sir,  you  are 
much  younger — ay,  and  a  much 
younger-looking  man,  too,  than  Mr. 
FranKtpu.  lybo  married  not  so  veiy 
long  ago. 

*'  Yes,  I  remember  tjbat,  and  the 
^aguv  noiae  it  made  9/L  the  time-  I 
thought  tjie  Miss  Goslinffs  would 
never  give  over  jqkiifg  ana  pnting 
^bout  the  afiair." 

"  Dear  me  I  who  car^  for  the  jpk- 
ipg  of  such  iU-bred  young  women  as 
the  Miss  (voslings  F     o  mrved  the 
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1«^,  who  almort  lep^nted  at  having 
quoted  the  Frankton  case  as  a  pxe- 
oedent  in  point.  ^*  Besides  Mr.  Fnmk- 
Um  mazned  soch  a  meie  chit*" 

M  Humph !  the  girl  was  young,  to 
be  sore,  and,  in  mj  opinion,  no  great 
beanty,— without  a  sizppoe,  too." 

^  As  you  sav,  sir,  without  a  six- 
pesoe;  and  what's  more,  poor  Mr. 
Fnunkton  had  a  Kxown*iip  family  im- 
mediatdy  provided  for  nini,  that  is, 
who  expected  to  be  provided  for  hy 
him.  1  mean  all  his  wife's  brothera 
and  sisters.  Her  rdaiions  had  more 
gentility  than  cash,  Mr.  Fnmktoa 
more  caifa  than  gentility;  they,  there- 
five,  lodked  upon  the  allianoe  as  a 
relief  of  their  mutual  necessities.'* 

^At  any  rate,  then,  he  did  not 
marry  beneath  himself.  There  is 
something  in  tkat.  I  can  afford  to 
diaregard  money  quite  as  weU,  or 
a  great  deal  better  than  Frankton. 
Whether  I  should  not  be  thoudbt  to 
oomnut  mjrself  by  marrying  below 
my  own  rwk  is  another  question." 

To  this  certainly  not  unimportant 
question  Mrs.  Proby  soon  came  to 
his  aid  with  a  reply.  **  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  shouid  say  that  those  who  can 
afford  to  take  a  wife  without  a  for- 
tune, can  surely  afford  to  take  one 
without  a  pedigree.  They  who  think 
otherwise  stumble  at  mere  straws.  K 
you  look  at  the  peerage  you  will  ind 
a  cdonet  on  many  a  woman's  head 
of  whose  father  and  mother  the  world 
knows  no  more  than  if  they  had  been 
oMiedivSUanSy  who  have  had  no  more 
to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  fiunily  and 
oonnezioiis  than  I  have— nay,  not  so 
much,  for,  thank  Heaven,  I  never 
had  any  connmoiii  that  I  need  be 
asbamen  of." 

^'That  is  very  true,"  assented  Mr. 
Bradford,  although  he  was  too  gal- 
lant to  hint  that,  let  her  fiunily  be 
ever  so  respectable,  there  was  never 
any  danger  of  her  running  her  head 
into  a  coronet.  ^  And,  in  fact,  if  a 
man  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry 
ehieflv  to  please  himself,  and  without 
greatly  caring  whether  he  please  the 
world,  the  dcpee  of  oflfence,  more  or 
leas  he  may  gtve  the  latter,  is  hardly 
worth  his  oonsiderstbn.  We  may 
as  well  be  soused  over  head  and  ears 
in  scandal  at  once,  as  have  it  come 
drcMpby  dr<^** 

The  m^t^rmnud  **  we"  here  made 
use  of  by  the  speaker  was  understood 


by  his  auditor  as  of  course  applyinjg 
to  the  two  parties  engsged  in  this 
interestiD^  ieU-i^tete ;  imd  she,  there- 
fore, rephed, — 

**  Your  meaning  is  plain  enough, 
and  your  observation  very  correct, 
yet  scandal  is  by  far  too  harsh  a 
term.  There  would  only  be  a  little 
gossiping,  a  little  curiosity,  and  a 
good  deal  of  envy.  The  election, 
which  they  say  will  be  very  hotly 
contested,  is  just  coming  ou*  so  that 
people  will  not  have  much  leisure  to 
busy  themselves  about  their  neigh- 
bours' private  affairs;  and  by  the 
time  that  stir  hss  subsided,  the  other 
matter  would  have  lost  its  first 
novelty." 

'^  So  it  would !  that  is  very  happily 
aigued.  To  confess  the  truth,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Proby,  you  have  now  re- 
moved all  my  scruples;  or  rather, 
you  have  confirmed  a  resolution  that 
was  before  somewhat  wavering.  This 
conversation  has  relieved  me  of  not  a 
little  uneasiness;  because,  to  deal 
frankly  with  you,  I  rather  expected 
that  you  would  have  endeavoured  tp 
dissuade  me  firom  any  idea  of  marry- 
ing." Here  the  lady  looked  discon- 
certed; for  this  speech  seemed  to 
hint  that  she  had  neglected  to  make 
that  show  of  obtuseness  of  compre- 
hension which  is,  upon  some  occa- 
sions, more  becoming  than  greater 
Quickness  of  mind.  Her  very  con- 
tusion, however,  came  to  her  relief, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  make  up  for 
her  previous  want  of  reserve.  **  I 
fidt  embarrsssed,"  continued  Mr. 
Bradfbxd,  *^  apprehending  that  the 
chaiige  I  contemplate  would  not  be 
a  particularly  agreeable  one  to  your- 
sea.    Ithowht ^" 

**  Why  what  did  you  think,  my 
dear  sir?  To  be  sure  the  change 
will  be  a  considerable  one,  but  that 
it  should  be  unwelcome ^ 

'*  Weil,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure 
to  find  that  you  so  readily  come  into 
my  plan ;  and  be  assured  my  marriage 
smdj  not  make  the  sUgbtest  difference 
in  your  present  situation." 

•*  Why,  what  is  it  you  mean,  Mr. 
Brsdfora  f  You  really  can't  mean 
to  say  that  our  marriage ^" 

Poor  Bradford!  his  astonishment 
was  fiu:  greater  than  that  just  ex- 
pressed l^  the  lady,  and  equalled 
<mly  by  hut  confusion. 

**  Was  there  ever  such  an  unfor- 
tunate blunder  I"  exclaimed  he,  as 
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soon  as  he  oould  find  breath  to  make 
any  exchunation  at  all .  ^*  What  have 
I  been  saying,  or  what  hare  you  been 
understanding  all  this  while,  Mrs. 
Probv?  How  vexatious,  that  I 
should  have  forgotten  to  inform  von ! 
though  I  thought  you  might  nave 
pies^  that  the  wife  I  have  in  view 
IS — Mary  Simpson  I " 

**  Mary  Simpson  I "  ejaculated,  or 
rather  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Proby. 

"  Why,  ay,  Mary  Simpson !  who 
else  should  it  her  Is  there  any 
thinff  so  prodigiously  wonderful  in 
that?  You  surely  oould  not  for 
an  instant  conceive  —  pshaw!  that 
would  have  been  rimculous,  in- 
deed!" 

Thus  saying,  and  easer  to  make 
his  exit  .from  a  scene  where  he  now 
sustained  a  very  embarrassing  part, 
he  reached  the  ooor  with  more  than 
the  agility  of  a  bridegroom,  when, 
on  his  jerking  it  open,  who  should 
fall  into  his  arms  but  the  identical 
bloominff  Mary  Simpson  herself? 

Struck  by  the  veiy  unusual  length 


of  this  morning's  breakfitf  t»  and  won- 
dering wherefore  the  bell  had  sum- 
monea  no  one  to  dear  the  thiiigB 
away,  she  had  come  into  the  hall, 
and,  hearing  her  ovm  name  pro- 
nounced in  a  very  emphatic  tone, 
was  listening  against  the  door,  when 
Mr.  Bradfora  suddenly  opened  it  as 
described. 

Here  was  a  fine  tahieau  tnsoMt! 
all  the  finer  and  more  natoial  for 
being  quite  an  impromptii,  siiioe  not 
all  mt  previous  stndy  and  rehearamg 
in  the  world  oould  have  got  it  up 
with  such  spirit  and  effect :  the  ac- 
tors were  all  perfect  in  their  paitB. 
It  is,  however,  far  easier,  as  s3l  novel- 
writers  know,  to  get  people  into 
striking  situations,  than  to  get  them 
out  again  naturally  and  deveriy. 
We  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  at- 
tempt it,  but  leave  the  taak  of  ex- 
tricating Maiy  from  her  maater^s 
embrace,  and  all  the  parties  firom 
their  awkward  embarrassment,  to  the 
graphic  imagination  of  our  readers. 


MARGARET  LUCAS,  DUCHESS  OP  NEWCASTLE. 

'  The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she  does  is  romantic." 

Pepys. 


Whbn  Waller  was  shewn  some 
verses  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastie, 
On  the  Death  of  a  Sttig^  he  declared 
that  he  would  give  all  his  own  com- 
positions to  have  written  them ;  and 
Dein^  chaxged  with  the  exorbitance 
of  his  adulation,  answered,  ^*  That 
nothing  was  too  much  to  be  given 
that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance.** 
This  was  said  by  the  courtly  Waller 
of  the  thrice  noble,  illustnous,  and 
excellent  princess,  as  she  calls  her- 
self, Margaret  Lucas,  the  wife  of  the 
thrice  noble,  high,  »nd  puissant  prince 
William  Cavendish,  duke,  marquis, 
and  earl  of  Newcastie.  But  the  worth 
of  all  the  |)oems  by  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  is  not  to  be  tested  by 
her  poem  on  the  death  of  the  stag ; 
nor  should  her  abilities  be  looked 
meanly  upon  through  the  contemp- 
tuous smartness  of  a  happy  remark.* 
Wit  and  satire  have  none  much  to 
keep  her  down .    Pope  has  placed  her 


works  in  the  library  of  his  Dmdad 

hero: — 

"  Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogabj  the 

There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastie 
shines  complete." 

And  Horace  Walpole,  a  far  inferior 
poet  to  the  duchess,  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  ridicule,  not  the  duchess  only, 
but  the  duke^to  do  for  the  names 
of  Cavendish  and  Lucas  what  he 
had  attempted  to  do  for  Sydney  and 
for  Falkhind.  But  Walpole,  who 
ajffected  a  singularity  of  opinion, 
raised  a  laugh,  and  a  laugh  only; 
tiiere  is  too  much  good  sense  in  the 
duchess*s  writings,  and  too  much  to 
love  about  her  character,  to  deprive 
her  altoeether  of  admirers.  Charles 
Lamb  cklighted  in  her  works;  Sir 
Egerton  Bridges  shewed  his  respect 
for  her  gemus  by  reprinting,  at  his 
private  press,  her  own  littie,  delight- 
ful autobiograi>hy,  to  which  he  ap- 
pended a  sdectionof  her  poems.  And 


*  l)y  the  way,  WtUer  hos  a  copy  of  verses  On  the  Head  of  a  Stagy  far  below  stsb 
the  middle  level  of  the  duchess's  genias. 
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Mr  Dyee,  who  has  as  much  good 
taste  as  Tariety  of  knowledge,  is  too 
well  aonuamtol  with  her  writings  to 
diidike  them ;  and,  fresh  from  **  Greek 
and  Latm  stores,**  can  yet  return  to 
her  pages  with  renewed  enjoyment, 
and  lose  nothing  in  a  reperusal  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle. 

As  if  certain  that  some  day  or 
other  the  cariosity  of  after-ages 
would  be  extended  to  her  own  per* 
sonal  history,  the  duchess  drew  up 
A  True  Rdation  of  her  Birth,  Breed- 
ing,  and  Life — the  too  short  but 
charming  piece  of  autobiography  we 
haTe  alr^y  referred  to.  Her  father 
^v  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  of  St.  John's, 
near  Ck>lche8ter,  in  Essex ;  her  mo- 
ther's maiden-name  was  Elizabeth 
Leighton.  Maigaret  was  bom  about 
the  year  1626. 

"  Mj  father/'  she  says,  *'  was  a  gen- 
tlemaD,  which  title  is  groonded  and 
girea  hjr  merit,  not  by  piinces*  He 
had  a  large  estate.  He  lived  happily 
and  died  peaceably,  leaving  a  wife  and 
eight  cfaQdren,  three  aona  and  fi?e  daugh- 
ters,! heing  the  yonneest  he  bad,  and 
an  iofint  when  be  died.^' 

Of  her  brothers  she  says : — 

"  There  was  not  any  one  crooked  or 
injwBys  deformed  ;  neither  were  they 
dwarfish,  or  of  a  p;iant-like  stature,  but 
ereiyways  proportionable,  likewise  well- 
featared,  clear  complexions,  brown  hairs, 
bvt  lonie  lighter  than  others;  sound 
teeth,  sweet  breaths,  plain  speeches, 
tanble  Toices—.!  mean  not  so  much  to 
nog  as  in  speaking,  as  not  stuttering  or 
^harUMgia  the tbroat,or  speaking  through 
the  nose,  or  hoarsely  (unless  they  bad  a 
cold),  or  squeakingly,  which  impedi« 

menu  many  have." "How 

they  were  bred,"  she  continues,  she  was 
too  young  to  recollect ;  "  but  this  I  know, 
that  they  loved  virtue,  endeavoured  merit, 
practised  justice,  and  spoke  truth."  .... 
"llieir  practice  was,  wood  they  met  toge- 
ther, to  exercise  themselves  with  fencing, 
wrestling,  shooting,  and  such.like  exer- 
ciaca,  for  I  observed  they  did  seldom 
hawk  or  hunt,  and  very  seldom  or  never 
dance,  or  play  on  music,  saying  it  was 
too  effeminate  for  masculine  spirits;  nei* 
^er  hid  they  skill,  or  did  use  to  play, 
for  ought  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or  dice, 
^  the  like  games,  nor  given  to  any 
^'ice,  IS  I  did  know,  unless  to  love  a  mis. 
tress  were  a  crime ;  not  that  I  knew  any 
they  had,  but  what  report  did  say,  and 
^y  reporu  are  false,  at  least  exceed 
thetrath.'^ 


Of  these  brothers,  one  became  the 
first  Lord  Lucas ;  the  youngest  was 
the  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whose  melan- 
choly but  heroic  end  is  told  so  af- 
fectingly  by  Lord  Clarendon.  "  He 
had,"  says  his  sister,  **  a  superfluity 
of  courage.'* 

Her  own  breeding,  she  says,  was 
according  to  her  birtn  and  the  nature 
of  her  sex.  Her  mother,  of  whom 
she  speaks  in  the  highest  and  most 
afRsctionate  terms, — 

"  Never  suffered  the  vulgar  serving- 
men  to  be  in  the  nursery  amongst  the 
nurse- maids,  lest  their  rude  love-making 
might  do  unseemljr  actions,  or  speak  un- 
handsome words,  in  the  presence  of  her 
children.  As  for  the  pastimes  of  my 
sisters,"  she  says,  and  their  pastimes 
were  her  own,  "  when  they  were  in  the 
country,  it  was  to  read,  work,  walk,  and 
discourse  with  each  other.  Commonly 
they  lived  half  the  year  in  London. 
Their  customs  were,  in  winter  time,  to 
go  sometimes  to  plays,  or  to  ride  in  their 
coachea  about  the  streets,  to  see  the 
concourse  and  recourse  of  people ;  and, 
in  the  spring  time,  to  visit  the  Spring 
Garden,  Hyde  Park,  and  the  like  places ; 
and  sometmies  they  would  have  music, 
and  sup  in  barges  upon  the  water ;  these 
harmless  recreations  they  would  pass 
their  time  away  with ;  for,  I  observed* 
they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever 
went  abroad  with  strangers  in  their  cona- 
paoy,  but  only  themaelves  in  a  flock 
together;  agreein|r  so  well,  that  there 
seemed  but  one  mind  amongst  them.** 

Margaret  was  a  mere  girl  in  her 
teens  when  she  went  to  Oxford  to 
become  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
to  Henrietta  Maria;  an  office,  she 
tells  us,  she  had  a  great  desire  to  fill, 
and  to  which  she  "  wooed  and  won" 
her  mother's  consent  to  her  seeking 
and  accepting.  But  in  the  then  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  three  countries, 
Oxford  was  not  loDg  a  place  for 
Henrietta;  and  the  queen,  accom- 
panied by  her  youthful  attendant, 
left,  in  1643,  the  shores  of  Enffland 
for  the  court  of  the  French  xine. 
In  April,  1645,  for  she  has  herself 
recorded  the  period,  Margaret  Lucas 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle  for  the  first  time. 
This  nobleman,  whose  name  for  loy- 
alty deseryes  to  be  proverbial,  had 
come  to  Paris  to  tender  his  humble 
duty  to  the  queen.  The  fight  at 
Marston  Moor,  that  ill-fated  field  to 
King  Charles,  had  been  fought  some 
ten  months  before;  and  Newcastle, 
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leeing  the  utter  luHwleflBneaB  of  ihe 
kiiig^a  cftuae  aod  tae  complete  ex- 
haustion of  hig  ovn  finances,  had 
resigned  his  command,  and  retired  to 
the  Continent. 

"  And  after,"  aays  the  daohess,  *'  be 
had  stayed  at  Paris  some  time,  he  was 
pleased  to  take  some  particular  notice  of 
me,  and  expiess  mora  than  an  ordinary 
affection  for  me ;  inaomuch  that  he  re. 
solved  to  choose  me  for  hia  second  wilia; 
and  though  I  did  dread  «iarriage,  and 
ahunned  men'a  companies  as  much  as  I 
oould,  yet  I  eoald  not,  nor  had  I  the 
power  to  refuse  him,  by  reason  my  af- 
ibctiona  were  fixed  on  him,  and  he  was 
the  oaly  person  I  ever  was  in  lore  with. 
Neither  was  I  ashamed  to  own  it,  but 

J^loried  therein,  for  it  was  not  amorous 
ove ;  I  never  was  infected  therewith  ; 
it  is  a  disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I 
only  know  by  relation,  not  by  ezpe- 
rienoe :  neither  could  title,  wealth,  power, 
or  person,  entice  me  to  love;  but  my 
love  was  honest  and  honourable,  beio| 
placed  upon  merit,  which  affection  joyed 
at  the  fame  of  hia  worth,  pleased  with 
delight  in  his  wit,  proud  of  the  respects 
he  used  to  me,  anid  the  affection  he  pro- 
feat  for  me." ....  **  Having  but  two 
sons,"  she  says  io  another  place,  '*  he 
purposed  to  marry  me,  a  young  woman, 
that  might  prove  fruitful  to  him,  and 
increase  his  posterity  by  a  masculine 
offspring.  Nay,  he  was  so  desirous  of 
male  iaaue,  that  1  have  heard  him  say 
he  cared  not  so  God  would  be  pleaseid 
to  give  him  many  sons,  allhougn  they 
came  to  be  persona  of  the  roeaneat  for- 
tune ;  but  God,  it  seems,  had  ordered  it 
otherwise,  and  frustrated  his  designs  by 
making  me  barren ;  which  yet  did  never 
leasen  his  love  and  affection  for  me." 

The  widower  of  fifty-two  pre- 
vailed with  the  fearful  maiden  of 
twenty-one,— they  were  married. 

*<  A  poet  am  I  neither  bom  nor  bred. 
But  to  a  witty  poet  married," 

she  was  wont  to  say  in  afler  life, 
and  certainly  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle was  not  without  pretensions  to 
literature:  his  comedies  are  hust- 
ling j^ieoes  of  intrigue  and  wit,  cha- 
racteristic of  his  age,  and  yerv  read- 
able ;  at  least  we  have  found  them  so* 
His  lyrical  attempts  are  sad  fulures. 
He  was  the  munificent  patron  and 
friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Darenant,  and  lived  long  enough 
to  succour  ShadweU  and  oefnend 
Dryden. 

*'  He  was/'  says  Clarendon,  "  a  very 
fine  gaatlsmsD^  aotivs^  and  Ml  of  con- 


rage,  a»d  most  aocomplisbed  ia  tiiose 
Qualities  of  horsemanahtp,  dararhig,  aad 
tencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breed- 
ing, in  which  his  delight  was.  Besides 
that  he  was  amorous  in  poetry  and  moaic, 
tp  which  he  indulged  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time;  and  nothing  coukl  hare 
tempted  him  out  of  thoae  paths  of  pWsssre, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  a  full  tm  ample 
fortune,  but  honour  and  ambitaoD  toaerve 
the  king  whan  he  saw  him  in  distaaa, 
and  abandoned  by  most  of  those  imho 
were  in  the  highest  6eign^  oUiged  ts 
him  and  by  him." "  |le  UM,"  Cla- 
rendon adda,  "  the  pomp  and  ahsolBie 
authority  of  a  seneralwcll,  and  preserved 
the  dignity  ofit  to  the  full;  and  ibr  the 
discharge  of  the  outward  atate  and  di^ 
cumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  courtesy, 
afiability,  bounty,  and  generosity,  he 
abounded ;  which,  in  the  tnlhncy  of  a 
war,  became  him,  and  made  him,  iar 
some  time,  very  acceptable  to  man  of  afl 
conditions.  But  the  substantial  part  and 
fatigue  of  a  general  he  did  not,  in  any 
degree,  understand  (being  utterly  nnac 
quainted  with  war),  nor  could  subaait  to, 
but  referred  all  matters  of  that  aatare  to 
the  discretion  of  his  lieutenant-general 
King,  a  Scotchman.  In  ail  actions  of 
the  field  he  was  atill  present,  and  never 
abaent  in  any  battle;  in  all  which  he 
gave  instances  of  an  invincible  eowage 
and  fearlessness  in  danger;  in  which 
the  exposing  himself  notorioosly  dad  some, 
times  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  when 
hia  troops  begun  to  give  ground.  Such 
articles  of  action  were  no  sooner  over 
than  he  retired  to  hia  delightful  com- 
pany, music  ;  or  hia  softer  ^easorea,  to 
all  which  he  was  so  indulgent ;  and  to 
his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted uDon  what  occasion  aoever  ;  inao- 
much as  be  Bomettmes  denied  adsntasion 
to  the  chiefest  oflicers  of  the  army,  even 
to  General  King  himself,  tor  two  days 
together,  from  whence  many  inconve. 
niences  fell  out" 

The  times  pressed  hard  upon  the 
marquis  and  his  lady,  as  they  did 
indeed  upon  eyery  loyalist  abroad. 
"  The  people  would  nave  pulled,** 
she  says,  *'  God  out  of  hearen,  had 
they  liad  the  power,  as  they  polled 
royalty  out  of  his  throne.**  Of  the 
larse  rental  of  his  estate,  not  one 
&mung  could  the  mar^oia  get  for 
his  own  use,  and  he  lived  oa  his 
credit  abroad,  which  was  Imfe,  till 
even  it  was  exhausted,  am  wift 
was  once  left,  she  teUs  us,  at  Ant- 
werp, as  a  pawn  for  his  debts. 

*•  lie  lived  on  credit,"  says  the  da. 
cbsss,  '*  sad  outHvad  hia  tmst»  so  that 
his  steward  was  forced  at  one  tine  to 
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tall  him*  '  T^  ba  w«i  not  ablt  to  pw. 
vide  a  dtnnec  iof  him,  for  his  eredfUurs 
were  resolved  to  UHSt  him  no  longer.' 
Xonuog  to  bis  wU^«  be  laid,  tb»t  I 
mast  of  necMsitj  pawn  mj  dotbea  to 
make  ao  macb  money  at  would  proouii^ 
a  diimer.  I  anawered^  that  mj  clotbea 
would  be  but  of  amall  Tidtte»  and*  there. 
foreb  deaiced  n^  waiting-maML  Mist 
ChipUin,  topawn  aosie  U9^  toja,  wbicb 
I  had  fonner^r  iiven  bar,  wbict^  t^9 
wiUiaglydid.'^ 

It  WM  at  this  time  that  the  dachesa 
went  to  Bngland  with  her  hasband'B 
only  brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendiah, 
to  iff  and  extract  some  money  from 
the  unplacable  Independents.  The 
confiscated  estates  were  at  iMictioa  tp 
uy  tbat  would  buy  ihen:^  firee*  it 
was  laid,  of  any  incumbrance,  but 
the  ebdmf,  and  th«^  were  either  lew 
or  ngeetod,  of  the  wives  and  ehildren 
of  the  old  possessors.  But  the  mar- 
chionesB  solicited  in  vain ;  l^ewcastle 
had  been  too  steady  a  loyalist  to 
receive  any  mark  of  favour  or  of 
justice  from  the  Independent  party, 
so  that  she  had  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band abroad  with  hut  a  triffing  pro- 
duce from  her  mission. 

"  On  my  retoro/'  ahe  wsitea,  "  hia 
aeditoia  cama  clamprooa  xound  qo»  aap« 
potiag  I  had  Wougbt  a  gre%t  alore  pf 
money  along  with  me." 

Even  royaltfr  itself  was  in  a  moj^e 
reduced  coodition ;  and  the  duchess 
relates  a  saying  of  Charles  the  Se-. 
coud's  to  her,  men  dining  private],^ 
at  the  table  of  her  lord,  when  his 
funds  were  at  their  bwesft,  ''  That 
Ite  perceived  my  TordTs  credit  oould 
proGore  better  meat  than  his  own." 

When  in  London,  she  says, — 

"  1  gave  some  kal^a- score  of  visits, 
and  went  with  i^  lord's  brother  to  hear 
muiie  in  one  Mr.  Lawea  his  house, 
three  or  four  times  [the  Lawea  tbat  called 
MUtonyncnd],  aa  also  some  three  or  foor 
^es  to  Hyde  Park  with  my  aiatera  to 
tilcedie  air,  elae  1  never  stirred  ont  of 
mj  lodgings,  nnlesa  to  see  my  brothers 
uid  sisters ',  nor  seldom  did  I  dress  my- 
se)^  as  taldDg  no  delight  to  adorn  myself, 
*jw«  he  I  only  deaired  to  please  waa 

Bat  hia  lordship  was  not  ^^}^ 
!i«o«i.  He  lived  at  Antwerp,  and 
y  great  state,  m  the  house  •*  which 


belonged  to  the  widow  of  Van  Bu- 
hen,  a  fiunous  picture-drawer.-' *  His 
horses  were  of  the  finest  breed.  He 
was  attended  by  all  skilled  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  stable,  of  the  noble 
art  of  horsemanship,  and  the  science 
of  fencing.f  It  was  Newcastle  who 
taught  the  profligate  Yilliers  the  cun- 
ning of  the  swora.  Nor  w^  his  time 
misemployed  in  writinghis  noble  book 
on  horsemanship,  a  work,  as  Horace 
Walpole  observes,  **  read  by  those 
who  scarce  know  any  other  author.** 
The  duchess,  too,  learnt  much  from 
his  tuition ;  '*  for  I  beiiu;  young,**  she 
says,  "when  your  lor^hlp  married 
me,  could  not  nave  much  knowledge 
of  the  world.  But  it  pleaa^  God  to 
command  his  servant  Nature  to  in- 
due me  with  a  poetical  and  philoso- 
phical genius,  even  from  my  very 
birth ;  lor  I  £d  write  some  books  in 
that  kind  before  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  whichj  for  want  of  good 
method  and  order,  I  would  never 
divulge.*' 

The  year  of  the  Restoration  was 
the  sixteenth  of  the  exile  of  the  loyal 
marquis,  and  the  year,  too,  of  his  re- 
turn. His  lordanip  was  among  tiie 
first  of  the  exiled  loyalists  to  land, 
and  so  eager  was  he,  though  then 
sixty-six,  to  set  his  foot  once  more  on 
English  ^und,  that  he  left  his  wiife  to 
ft)llow  hnn  at  her  own  leisure,  and 
crossed  the  Channel  ni  a  leaky  ves- 
sel. How  interestinff  is  the  duchess's 
picture  of  her  brd^  return : — 

"  My  lord  (who  was  so  transported 
with  the  joy  of  returning  into  hia  native 
country,  that  he  regarded  not  the  vessel), 
having  set  sail  from  Rotterdam,  was  ao 
becalmed,  that  he  waa  aiz  days  and  six 
nights  upon  the  water,  during  which  time 
be  pleased  himself  wiUi  mirth,  and  paased 
his  time  away  as  well  aa  he  could ;  pro- 
visions he  wanted  none,  having  them  in 
great  store  and  plenty ;  at  last,  being 
come  so  far  that  he  waa  able  to  diaoem 
the  amoke  of  London,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time,  he  merrilv  n^aa 
pleased  to  deaire  one  that  was  near  nim  to 
jog  and  awake  him  out  of  bis  dieam, 
'  £r  aorely,'  said  ha,  *  1  havebeen  aixtaan 
yeaca  aale^,  and  am  not  thoroughly 
awake  yet'  My  lord  lay  that  aaght  at 
Greenwich,  where  hia  si4>per  aooraed 
more  aavonry  to  him.  than  any  meal  h« 
had  hitharto  taatad,  and  the  noiae  of 


*  Rabena'  houac,  still  shewn  at  Antwerp, 
t  Ben  Jooaon  hfia  two  amnnandatory  epignoas  to  the  dnks^  oa  his 
ttd  oa  l)it£mciog.^GiriO]^'s  Jomtm,  viii.  4^^  is.  17* 
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fiome  ■cFBptDg  fiddlers  he  thoagbt  the 
pleasantast  hannonj  that  ever  be  had 
heard.* 

Her  ladyship  soon  followed  her 
lord,  and  in  the  general  joy,  the  mar- 
quis, whose  services  for  the  king  had 
been  unsurpassed  throughout  the 
war,  was  elevated  by  Charles,  whoee 
governor  he  had  been,  to  a  dukedom. 
The  house  at  Clerkenwell  received 
once  more  its  rightful  owner,  and  the 
people  about  Welbeck  and  its  neigh- 
Dourhood  rejoiced  again  at  the  return 
of  the  prmcely  proprietor.  But  from 
the  court  and  the  general  intoxica- 
tion which  followed  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  the  duke  and  duchess 
absented  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  thev  were  made  the 
lauffhing-stock  of  the  Yillierses  and 
Wumots,  the  Ethereses  and  the 
Sedleys,  that  freouented  the  courts  of 
St.  Jameses  and  Whitehall.  Even  the 
king  joined  in  the  ^neral  ridicule  of 
his  satellites,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  PeverU  of  the  Peak,  has  entered 
into  this  feeling  with  his  usual  exact- 
ness, with  his  wonted  vivacity  and 
vigour. 

s^ow  and  then  the  duchess  made 
her  appearance  in  public.  One  of 
her  visits  was  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Birch,  in  his  History,  has  re- 
corded the  visit,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  took  place.  Evelyn  waa 
there,  and  in  his  Diary  has  comme- 
morated the  occurrence : — 

"  May  30,  1667.— -To  London,  to  wait 
on  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (who  was  a 
mighty  pretender  to  learning,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  and  bad  in  both  published 
diFers  books),  to  the  Royal  Society,  whi- 
ther ahe  came  in  great  pomp,  and  being 
received  by  our  lord  president  at  the 
door  of  our  meeting-room  —  the  mace, 
&c.,  carried  before  him  —  had  several  ez- 
perimenta  showed  to  her.  1  conducted 
her  grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned 
home." 

But  Pepys  has  the  superiority  over 
Evelyn : — 

"SOlh  May,  1667 After  dinner  I 

walked  to  Arundel  House,  the  way  very 
dusty,  where  I  find  very  much  company, 
in  expectation  of  the  Duchess  of  New- 
caalle,  who  had  desired  to  be  invited  to 
the  Society,  and  was  after  much  debate 
pro  and  con,  it  seems  many  being  against 
it ;  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  be 
full  of  ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  the 
duchess,  with  her  women  attending  her ; 
among  others  the  Feraboscoi  of  whom  so 


much  talk  u,  that  her  lady  would  bid  Wr 
ahew  her  hee  and  kill  the  galbats.  Sb« 
is,  indeed,  black,  and  hath  good  bhd 
little  eyea,  but  otherwise  but  a  voyocdi. 
nary  woman,  I  do  think,  bat  thej  taj 
aings  well.  The  docbeas  hath  beea  i 
good,  comely  woman ;  but  her  dren  m 
antiek,  and  her  deportment  ao  ordioarr. 
that  I  do  not  like  her  at  all :  nor  did! 
hear  her  aay  any  thing  that  was  worth 
hearing,  but  that  she  was  full  of  admin* 
tion — all  admiration.  Several  fine  ezpe. 
riments  were  shewn  her  of  coknn, 
loadstones,  microscopes,  and  of  liquon: 
ainonff  others,  of  one  that  did,  while  fhs 
was  there,  turn  a  piece  of  roasted  mattoo 
into  pare  blood,  which  was  very  rwe . . . 
After  they  had  shewn  her  many  experi- 
ments, and  ahe  cried  still  she  wu  foO  of 
admiration,  she  departed,  being  led  out 
and  in  by  several  lords  diat  were  tberr; 
among  others.  Lord  George  Birkdej 
and  Earl  of  Carliale,  and  a  very  prcttr 
young  man,  the  Duke  of  Somerset'' 

The  excellent  Evelyn  has  recorded 
some  of  his  visits  to  this  extnordi- 
nary  woman : — 

<*  l^th  April,  1667. .  I  went  to  make 
court  to  the  Duke  and  Dachess  of  New- 
caatle  at  their  boose  at  Clerkenwell,  beias 
newly  come  oat  of  the  North.  Tbey  re- 
ceived me  with  ^at  kindness,  aod  I  wii 
much  pleased  with  the  extraordiasryfin- 
ciful  nabit,  garb,  tad  discoarse  of  the 
duchess." .... 

"  tbih  iiyri/.— Visited  again  the  Duke 
of  Newcasde,  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted  long  before  in  France,  where 
the  duchess  hwi  obligation  to  my  wire's 
mother  for  her  marriage  there;  ebe 
waa  sister  to  Lord  Lucas,  and  miid 
of  honour  then  to  the  queen-motber; 
married  in  onr  chapel  at  Paris.  My  wife 
being  with  me,  the  duke  and  ducbeie 
would  both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very 
court.".  .  .  • 

"tfth  ApHl^^ln  the  afternoon  I  went 
again  with  my  wife  to  the  Docbess  ot 
Newcastle,  woo  received  her  in  a  kind 
of  transport,  suitable  to  her  eztraTSgaot 
humour  and  drees,  which  was  very  nn* 
gular." 

"  When  young,"  says  the  duchess, "  I 
took  {^eat  delight  in  attiring,  fine  drew- 
ing,  and  fashions,  especially  auch  fuhioos 
aa  I  did  invent  mvself,  not  taking  that 
pleasure  in  auch  raahions  as  were  in- 
vented by  others :  also  I  did  dislike  in/ 
ahould  follow  my  fiuhions,  for  1  alwtjfi 
took  delight  in  a  singularity,  eveo  in  ac- 
coutrements of  habits." 

Candid  enough  I 

"  At  Welbeck,"  aaya  Walpole,  "  then 
is  a  whole-length  of  the  dachess  io  » 
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Uicatrio  habit,  whicL,  tradition  sajs,  she 
geoerallj  wore." 

Pepvv,  the  moat  entertaining  of 
jounuuists,  has  spoken  of  the  dudiess 
and  her  doings  in  several  phices 
tfaroughont  his  interesting  Diary :  — 

'*  SOiik  Marek,  1667.— To  see  the  silly 
play  of  my  Lady  Newcastle's,  called  The 
Humorous  Loven;  the  most  silly  thing 
that  ever  came  upon  a  stage.  I  wss  sick 
to  tee  it,  bat  jet  would  not  have  but  seen 
it,  that  1  might  the  better  understand 
Ler.»'»  . .  . 

"  UthAfrrU.^To  Whitehall,  thinVing 
there  to  have  seen  the  Duchess  of 
Newctstle's  coming  this  night  to  court 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  queen,  the  king 
having  been  with  her  yesterday,  to  mske 
her  a  visit  since  her  coming  to  town. 
The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  ro- 
Bianee,  and  all  ahe  does  is  romantic.  Her 
footmen  in  velvet  coats,  and  herself  in  an 
antique  dress,  as  tbey  say ;  and  waa  the 
other  day  at  her  own  play.  The  Humorous 
Loven;  the  most  rioiculous  thing  that 
ever  was  wrote,  but  yet  she  snd  her  lord 
mightily  pleased  with  it ;  and  she  at  the 
end  made  her  renpects  to  the  players 
from  her  box,  and  did  give  them  thanks. 
There  is  as  much  ezpectstton  of  her  com- 
ing to  court,  that  so  people  may  come  to 
ne  her  as  if  it  were  the  Queen  of  Swe. 
den :  but  I  lost  my  labour,  for  she  did 
Mt  come  this  night." 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
snd  the  same  year  (April,  1667), 
Pepys  saw  his  romantic  duchess  for 
the  first  time.  His  entry  is  in  his 
Mnal  short  picturesque  style : — 

"  Met  my  Lady  Newcastle  going  with 
her  coaches  and  footmen  all  in  velvet ; 
Wself  (whom  I  never  saw  before),  as  I 
have  heard  her  often  described  (for  all 
the  town-talk  is  now-a-days  of  her  extra* 
▼sgaocies),  with  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair 
about  her  ears ;  many  black  patches,  be. 
cause  of  pimples  about  her  mouth ;  naked- 
necked,  without  any  thing  about  it,  and 
•  black jHst-stt-eorp**  She  seemed  to  Bie 
«  very  eonely  women  :  but  I  hope  to  see 
noie  of  her  on  Msy^ay." 

Wen,  May-day  came,  and  Pepys 
Md  his  friend  Sir  William  Penn  went 
^  "coach,  Tibume  way,  into  the 
™V,  where  a  horrid  dust,  and  num- 
ber of  coaches,  without  pleasure  or 
ojder.  That  which  we,  and  almost 
Ml  went  for,  was  to  see  my  Lady 
Newcastle ;  which  we  could  not,  she 
Wng  followed  and  crowded  upon  by 


coaches  all  the  way  she  went,  that 
nobody  could  come  near  her ;  only  I 
could  see  she  was  in  a  large  black 
coach  adorned  with  silver  instead  of 
gold,  and  so  white  curtains,  and  eyery 
thing  black  and  white,  and  herself 
in  her  cap."  "On  the  lOth,"  says 
Fepys,**Iaroye  hard  towards  Clerk- 
enwell,  thinking  to  haye  overtaken 
my  Lad^  Newcskle,  whom  I  saw  be- 
fore us  m  her  coach,  with  a  hundred 
boys  and  girls  running  looking  upon 
her ;  but  I  could  not :  and  so  she  got 
home  before  I  could  come  up  to  her. 
But  I  will  get  a  time  to  see  her."  If 
this  time  ever  came,  Mr.  Pepys  over- 
looked its  entry.  His  last  notice  of 
the  duchess  refers  to  the  biography 
of  her  husband : — 

*'  18tA  March,  1668.  —  Home,  and,  in 
favour  to  my  eyes,  staid  reading  the  ridi- 
culous history  of  my  Lord  Newcastle, 
wrote  by  his  wife ;  which  shews  her  to 
be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous  woman, 
and  he  an  asa  to  suffer  her  to  write  what 
she  writes  to  and  of  him." 

The  plays,  poems,  letters,  essays, 
and  philosophical  fancies  of  the  du- 
chess fill  some  twelve  folio  volumes ; 
all  are  scarce  and  all  are  interesting. 

"  My  great  desire,**  says  the  duchess, 
"  is  to  be  bad  in  remembrance  in  after- 
ages.  All  I  desire  is  fame;  I  would 
rather  venture  an  indiscretion,  than  lose 
the  hopes  of  a  fame." 

Unfortunately,  her  knowledge  was 
more  multifarious  than  exact;  and 
her  reason,  overruled  by  an  over- 
flowing fimcy,  controlled  by  no  kind 
of  ju4g;ment  or  taste.  She  was  )h- 
debted  to  herself  for  all  her  thoughts, 
reading  little,  and  talking  but  with 
her  lora  or  her  attendants.  Yet  this 
masculine  -  minded  but  misdirected 
woman  lived  on  in  the  belief — the 
pleasing  belief— -that  she  would  stand 
high  with  posterity  as  an  authoress. 

'*  Perchance,"  ahe  says,  "many  tliat 
read  this  book  will  hardly  undeistand  it. . . 
I  verily  believe  that  ignoranoe  and  pre- 
aent  envy  will  slight  my  book,  yet  I  make 
no  question,  when  envy  is  worn  out  by 
time,  but  understanding  will  remember 
me  in  afteri^ges." 

The  work  by  which  the  duchess  is 
best  known  is  the  Life  of  her  hus- 
band, the  ridiculous  history  to  which 
Pepys,  as  we  have  seen,  alludes.  Nor 
is  the  title  the  least  curious  part  of 


*  Tk$  Htmormts  Lovers  is  the  work  of  the  duke,  not  of  the  duchess. 


2M  MiBitfmti  tuttti^  Buthesi  of  If^metath*  [Maitb, 

tUigBA&teat  p<^oo  t»  St.  Fftul^s  ww     doorway  of  the  duchesB : — 

The  Lft« 
of  the 
Thriod  Nobid,  High  and  Puiaiant  Prince 
William  Catbvdishe, 
DaVe,  Marquess,  end  Eari  of  Nlkoetatli;  Earl 
of  O^b,  Viscoiint  Marafitld;  and  Baroa  of 
BoUwr,  of  Ogle,  Bot^Z  and  Hipplt ;  Oende. 
man  of  H!b  Majestiea  Bed-chamber ;  one  of  Hia 
Majeatiea    most    Honourable  PHryoCoonoel ; 
Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Oarter ; 
His  Majesties  Lientenant  of  the  Coantj  and 
Town  of  NoUingKam;    and  Justice  In  Ayie 
TrtnuNorth:  who  had  the  honour  to  be  Gorer- 
Boar  to  oar  most  Glorious  King,  and  GraoiouB 
Sorenign,  in  his  Youth,  when  He  was  Prittee 
of  Wales ;  and  soon  after  was  made  Captain  Ge- 
neral of  all  the  Provincea  beyond  the  Rirer  of 
Tnnt,  and  dther  Parts  of  its^  Kingdom  of  £n^. 
kthd,  with  Power,  by  a  special  CommilsioB,  to 
make  Knights. 
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By  tki  Thrice  Noble,  lUtatrum  And  ExedUnt  PHneeife, 
Maroaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 

His  WiFB. 
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[folio] 

This  is  lengthy  and  pompous  Thus  was  I  forced  by  his  grace's  con- 
enough  ;  but  no  one  page  is  free  msnds  to  write  this  faietory  in  my  owm 
from  vanity,  from  foUy,  affectation,  pl^n  »^7\e'  without  elegaat  floanafaings 
and  good  sense.  ®'  exquisite  method." 

Her  grace  went  resolutely  to  woxic 

"Such  a  book,  for  instance."  says      at  once :—"  I  am  resolved  to  write  in 

Charles  lamb,  "  as  the  Life  rftht  Dtike     a  natural,  plain  style,  without  Latin 

of  Newatetleby  hk  Dwh$»;no  casket  is      sentences,  moral  instructions,  politic 

:iS«T£;^  wt^  i^Lh  :      ^^^^  ^^  ^^S^^   orations.*^'! 
S^l  '^  •««  ke^  «ft  inch  a      ^^^  ^,,  ^^le  says,  «  whUst  my  noble 

A^^'^l^^^^^.T.J^  whewin  truth  maj  be  decUitd  and 

duchess,    to  writers  bistoiy,  knowing  falsehood  contradicted;  and  I  chal- 

myself  to  be  no  flobolar,  and  sgaorant  of  i™r  "Xt  \.^    /^i^i^J^urx^ 

thVrulea  of  wriUag  histories,  I  desired  ^^nge  «uy  onejalthough  I  be  »  wo- 

my  lord,  that  he  wSuld  be  pleased  to  let  ««»)  ^  oontrodict  any  Uimg  I  have 

me  haye  some  elegant  and  leatned  histo-  ^down,  «  TCOve  it  to  be  irtlierwiae 

rian  to  assist  me  :  which  request  his  tban  tnith.**  But  for  the  compOHtion 

grace  Would  not  grant  me ;  saying,  that  and  «tyle^  she  says :  —  "^  Ndbodv  can 

having  never  bad  any  assiettnee  m  the  oertaimy  be  more  ready  to  find  imnhs 

wTitfDg  of  my  former  books,  I  ahonld  iu  this  work  than  I  am  to  confess 

have  no  other  in  the  writing  of  bis  life,  them  ** 

bottheinfomatioM  ^^                  his  Qf  the  prindpal  passages  of  his 

^^^^^^nf^fit'^'T'Z.^^  ^^^  ^^  lo?dshiphiS^ormed 

Sdr'TJumbi:'^.^':,.^^^^^  her;  other mteVces^ 

without  a  learned  asiistsnt  the  whole  RoUeston    his  secretary.    It  is  not 

histoiy  would  be  defective;  but  he  re-  our  intention  to  inquire  mto  these; 

pUed,  that  truth  could  not  be  defective.  "  they  are  as  full  of  truth  as  of 

I  said  again,  that   rhetoric  did  adorn  words,"  she  herself  savs,  and  at  this 

truth  ;   and  he  answered,  that  rhetoric  distance  of  time  it  would  be  unfair  to 

was  fitter  fbr   fklsehoods  tha[n   truths,  question  or  impugn  in  any  way  her 

•  £LtA.     Det^eked  TkougkH  on  Book$  md  ANNNMg. 
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Btatanetifs.  We  ax«  told,  and  tiiere 
can  be  no  donbt  of  the  fkct,  that  the 
annual  rental  of  his  lordship's  estates 
was  about  22,293/.  lOf.  Id,  (for  stew- 
ards* accounts  deal  always  m  pence), 
and  that  in  three  entertainments  to 
Charles  I.  he  had  spent  the  income  of 
a  year.  Lord  Clarendon  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  magnifioeuce  of  these 
feasts.  A  pound  then  was  equal  to 
fiTeponnds  of  our  money. 

The  dachess*s  admiration  of  her 
husband,  whom  ahe  had  looked  un  to 
from  the  first,  is  perhaps  pardonable, 
—it  certainly  is  amusing.  ^  His  be- 
hayioar,**  ^le  says,  '*  is  manly  with- 
out fonnality,  and  free  without  con- 
stnunt."*  "I  have  observed,"  she 
ssjns  in  aaother  place,  **  that  many, 
by  datteiiog  poeU^  have  been  com- 
pared to  CoBsar,  without  desert;  but 
this  I  dare  fireelv,  and  without  flat- 
tery, asjr  of  my  lord,  that  though  he 
had  not  Ccnr's  fortune,  yet  he 
wanted  not  Ccesar's  courage,  nor  his 
prudence,  nor  his  good-nature,  mnr 
nis  wit.  Kay,  in  some  particulars 
he  did  more  than  Caesar  ever  did.** 
After  this  we  may  expect  to  hear  her 
say,  as  aay  she  does,  that  "he  was 
\&  beat  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of 
his  age !  **  without  wonder.  Nor  can 
one  retrain  ftom  a  smile  when  they 
read  that  Archbishop  Land  (who  had 
left  her  fansband  a  diamond  pin  of 
the  value  of  seoZ.)  once  said  to  Kins 
Charles,  and  the  bequest  eonfirmea 
the  observation,  "  That  my  lord  was 
one  of  the  wisest  and  prudentest 
persons  that  ever  he  was  acquainted 
with." 

All  this  is,  as  Lamb  thought,  ezw 
yamMfy  ddajg^tM,  But  the  dndiess 
is  not  allvays  m  the  vein  of  exoxUt* 
ttt  ptoMgiiife,  bat  kts^  us  see  M 
tinMB  a  sRle  of  domestic  portrait- 
psinCfaMf  fai  ifocrds*  ^  &i  short,**  she 
says,  *  I  Imew  him  not  addicted 
to  any  manner  of  vice,  except  that 
he  has  been  a  great  lover  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  female  sex ;  which,  whe- 
ther it  be  so  great  a  crime  as  to  con- 
deaui  him  for  it,  Til  leave  to  the 
jodffmentofvonng  gallants  and  beau- 
tiful ladies.*^  She  then  enlaiges  on 
tbe  ricgaaoe  of  his  exterior,  the  be* 
oomingnesB  of  his  dress,  on  his  diet, 
and  dBOOurse.  Of  his  diet,  she  writes, 
**  He  makes  but  one  me^  a-day,  at 
whidh  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of 
small-beer, — one  about  the  begin- 
ning, the  other  at  the  end  thereof, 


and  a  little  glass  of  sack  m  the  mid- 
dle of  his  dhmer;  which  g^lanofsack 
he  also  uses  in  the  mommg  for  his 
breakfast,  with  a  moftd  of  bread. 
His  supper  oonasts  of  an  egg  and  a 
drauffht  of  small-beer.**  Theduchess 
herself  Mved  on  bailed  ehickena  and 
water;  her  n&fnd,  she  says,  Iras  so 
actice^  that  her  appetite  became 
pasMve. 

There  is  muohof  what  Fanny  Kem- 
ble  odls  dear  goodUttie  me  in  all  her 
ladyship's  writing.  Thus,  she  tells 
us  (and  how  desihible  is  ^e  inform- 
ation) that  she  cared  not  for  cards  or 
for  revelfings : — 

"As  for  duoiDg,  altboogh  it  be  a 
gracdbl  srt,  snd  beoometh  anaaerried 
ptfions  Weill  yet,  for  those  that  are  mar- 
ried  it  is  too  hght  ta  actioD,  dtttgreeing 
with  tbe  gravity  tbsreof."  •  .  .  ■'  I  am 
as  fearfnl  as  a  hare;  for  I  start  at  tiie 
noise  of  a  pop-gon,  and  abvt  my  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  a  aword,  and  run  away  at 
the  least  alarm.'*  •  .  .  "I  speak  but 
little,  because  I  am  giren  to  coatempla- 
tioa ;  and  thovgh  I  have  seen  mnch  com- 
pany, I  have  conversed  with  few,  for  my 
nature  being  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  dis- 
position not  merry,  makes  me  think  my- 
seff  not  fit  for  company  ;  for  I  take  con« 
versation  to  be  in  talking,  which  I  have 
not  practised  rery  much,  miless  it  be  to 
particnlar  friends,  for  natarally  I  am  so 
wedded  to  contemplation,  that  many 
times,  when  I  have  been  in  company,  I 
had  not  known  one  word  thev  have  said, 
by  reason  my  busy  thongbts  had  stopped 
the  sense  of  my  hearing." 

In  learning  languages  she  had  a 
utiliual  stupidity. 

"  I  understand  no  other  language  than 
my  own ;  not  French,  although  I  was  in 
France  five  years.  Neither  do  I  under- 
stand my  own  native  language  very  well ; 
for  th^re  are  many  words  I  know  not 
whit  they  signffV."  .  .  .  "1  think  it 
agdnst  nature,*'  she  sayS  in  another 
place,  "  for  a  woman  to  speak  right ;  for 
my  part,  I  confess,  I  cannot."  •  .  . 
*<  Xs  for  the  grammar  part,  I  confess  I 
am  no  scholar."'  .  .  ,  **  My  fancy  is 
so  anick,  that  ft  is  quicker  than  the  pen 
witti  which  I  write;  insomuch,  that  my 
ideas  are  many  times  lost  through  the 
slowness  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I  write  so 
fast,  as  I  stay  not  so  long  as  to  make  per- 
fect letters." 

What  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us, 
she  uttered  audibly,  and  that  her 
waiting-maids  decipnered  her  hiero- 
glyphics, and  at  times  took  down  the 
om  that  fell   ttom    her   lips. 
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«<  Many  times,'*  she  confesses,  '^  I  did 
not  peruse  the  copies  that  were  tran- 
scribed, lest  they  should  distract  mv 
following  conceptions;  by  which 
n^lect  many  errors  have  slipt  into 
my  works." 

She  has  defended  her  own  author- 
ship, however,  and  ably,  too. 

"  Instead,"  sbe  says,  "  of  running, 
like  other  wires,  from  church  to  church, 
from  ball  to  ball,  from  collation  to  colla- 
tion, gossiping  from  house  to  house,  I 
dance  a  measure  with  the  Muses,  feast 
with  the  Sciences,  and  sit  and  discourse 
with  the  Arts.  Our  sex  takes  so  much 
delight  in  dressing  and  adorning  them- 
selves, as  we,  for  the  most  part,  make  our 
gowns  our  books,  our  lace»  our  lines,  our 
embroideries  our  letters,  and  our  dress- 
ings are  the  time  of  our  study  ;  and  in- 
stead  of  turning  over  solid  leaves,  we 
turn  our  hair  into  curb.**  ..."  Sure 
this  kind  of  work,"  she  apologetically 
adds,  "  is  better  than  to  sit  still  and  cen- 
sure my  DeighlK>ur*s  actions,  which  no- 
thing concerns  me,  or  to  condemn  their 
humours  because  they  do  not  sympathise 
with  mine,  or  their  lawful  recreations, 
because  they  are  not  agreeable  to  my  de- 
light; or  ridiculously  to  laugh  at  my 
neighbours*  clothes,  if  they  are  not  of  the 
mode,  colour,  or  cut,  or  tlie  ribbon  tied 
with  a  mode-knot ;  or  to  to  busy  myself 
out  of  the  sphere  of  our  tez,  as  in  politics 
of  state ;  or  to  preach  false  doctrine  in  a 
tub,  or  to  entertain  myself  in  hearkening 
to  rain  flatteries,  or  to  the  incitements  of 
evil  persuasions,  when  all  these  follies, 
and  many  more,  may  be  cut  off  by  such 
innocent  work  as  this.'*    .    .     . 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poems 
and  Fancies  she  says, 

"  Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  your  cen- 
sures, for  I  have  no  children  to  employ 
my  care  and  attendance  on ;  and  m^  lord's 
estate  being  taken  away,  had  nothing  for 
housewifery,  or  thrifty  industry  to  em- 
ploy  myself  in."  .  .  .  "  I  began  a  book 
about  three  yeam  since,**  says  tliis  scrib. 
bling  duchess,  "  which  1  intend  to  name 
Th4  WorWt  Olio;  and  when  I  come  into 
Flanders,  where  those  papers  are,  1  will, 
if  God  give  me  life  and  health,  finiah  it, 
and  send  it  forth  in  print.  I  imagine  all 
those  that  have  read  my  former  books 
will  say  that  1  have  writ  enough,  unless 
they  were  better ;  but  say  what  you  will, 
it  pieaseth  me,  and  since  my  delights  are 
harmless,  ,1  will  satisfy  my  humour. 


For  had  my  brain  aa  many  fanciM  in*t 
To  fill  the  worid,  Td  pot  them  all  in  print ; 
No    matter  whether  they   be  well   ex- 

press*d. 
My  will  is  doncoind  that  please  Woman 

best!" 

A  determined  authoress  indeed! 
^*  This  is  to  let  you  know,**  die  says 
at  another  time,  **that  my  book  is 
neither  wise,  witty,  nor  methodical, 
but  various  and  extravagant  I  doubt 
it  will  never  gain  ap]^ lause." 

There  were  many  m  the  dacheas's 
day  who  affirmed  that  her  oonoeptioni 
transcended  her  capacity,  denying 
her  to  be  the  true  authoress  of  them. 
"  As  for  my  being,**  she  says  to  the 
duke,  ^  the  true  and  only  authoresi 
of  them,  your  lordship  knows  best, 
and  my  attending  servants  are  wit- 
ness that  I  have  had  none  but  my 
own  thoughts,  fancies,  and  speeola- 
tions  to  assist  me ;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
have  set  them  down,  I  send  them  to 
those  that  are  to  transcribe  them  and 
fit  them  for  the  press.** 

"  Truly."  says  the  duke,  in  hiajMsci/S- 
cation*  of  his  duchess,  "she  did  never 
imp  her  high-flying  fancies  with  any  old 
broken  feathers  out  of  any  univernty. 
As  for  her  Fotmst  where  are  the  excep- 
tions to  these  ?  Marry,  they  misa  soote- 
tiroes  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  rhymes. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  copiesu  that  those 
faults  lie  most  upon  the  corrector  and  the 
printer ;  but  put  the  case,  there  might  be 
some  slips  in  that  kind,  is  all  the  book 
damned  for  it? — No  mercy,  gentlemen ! 
When,  for  the  numbers,  every  schoolboy 
can  make  them  on  his  fingers,  and  for 
his  rhymes,  Fennerf  would  have  pat 
down  Ben  Jonson ;  and  yet  neither  the 
boy  nor  Fenner  so  good  poets !  No,  it  is 
neither  of  those  that  either  makes  or  con- 
demns a  poet ;  it  is  new-born  and  creat- 
ing fancies  that  glorifies  a  poet ;  and  in 
her  book  of  poems  I  am  aore  there  is  ex. 
cellent  and  new  &nciea,  as  have  not  been 
writ  by  any  \  and  that  it  was  only  irrit 
by  her  is  the  greatest  truth  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  she  haa  not  the  experience  or 
the  terms.  But  here's  the  crime, —  s 
lady  writes  them,  and  to  intrench  so 
much  on  the  male  prerogative  is  not  to 
be  forgiven ;  but  I  know  gownmen  will 
be  more  civil  to  her,  becaase  she  is  of  the 
gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  confident, 
will  defend  her  and  truth." 


*  **  An  Epistle  to  Juslifie  the  Lady  Newcastle  and  Truth  against  Falshood,  saying 
those  false  and  malicious  Aspersions  of  her,  that  she  was  not  Author  of  her  Books." 
-^Ptays,  fol.  Lond.  1662. 

f  See  GiflTord's  Ben  Jonton^  vii.  432. 
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She  was  aoetued  of  pilfering  from 
Des  Cartes  and  Hobbes ;  and,  in  her 
TiDdication  of  herself,  tells  ns  what 
she  knew  of  these  two  extraozdinary 
mcn« 

*'  Seme  say  that,  from  my  Book  of  Phi' 
ttrsophy,  it  aeema  aa  if  I  had  convened 
wiih  Des  Cartes  or  Master  Hobbes,  or 
both,  or  bare  frequented  their  studies, 
by  readings  tlieir  works ;  but  I  cannot  say 
but  I  bsve  leen  tbem  both ;  but,  upon 
my  conscience,  I  never  spake  to  Mon- 
sieur Dts  Cartes  in  mr  life,  nor  e?er  un. 
derstood  what  he  said,  for  he  spake  no 
Eo^lisb,  and  I  understand  no  other  Isn- 
gnsge,  snd  those  times  I  saw  him,  which 
was  twice  at  dinner  with  my  lord  at  Paris, 
be  did  appear  to  me  a  man  of  the  fewest 
words  I  ever  heard.  And  for  Master 
Hobbes,  it  is  true  I  ha?e  had  the  like 
good  fortune  to  see  him,  and  thstvery 
ofiefl,  with  my  lord  at  dinner,  for  I  con- 
rersing  seldom  with  any  stranger,  bad 
DO  other  time  to  see  those  two  famous 
philosophers;  yet  I  never  heard  Master 
Hobbes,  to  my  best  remembrance,  treat 
or  discourse  of  philosophy,  nor  I  never 
spake  to  Master  Hobbes  twenty  words  in 
mj  life.  I  cannot  ssy  I  did  not  ask  him 
a  question ;  for  when  I  was  in  London  I 
met  him,  and  told  him,  as  truly  I  was, 
tery  glsd  to  are  him,  and  asked  him  if 
be  would  please  do  me  that  honour  to 
stay  at  dinner ;  but  be  with  great  civility 
r«rused  aoe,  as  having  some  business 
which,  I  suppose,  required  his  absence." 

The  ducbess,  howeycr,  admits  that, 
at  timea,  the  duke  assisted  her,  with 
''this  mj  lord  writ,**  and  such-like 
acknowledgments :  ^^  For  I  being  no 
hric  poet,  my  lord  supplied  that  de« 
uct  of  my  brain  with  the  superfluity 
of  his  own  brain ;  thus  our  wits  join 
as  in  matrimony, — my  lord's  the 
mainline,  mine  the  feminine  wit, 
which  is  no  small  glory  to  me  that 
we  are  married  souls,  bodies,  and 
bnuDs."  ^  What  a  picture  of  foolish 
Mbility,"  says  Walpole,  "  was  this 
Btatdy  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their 
own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating 
<ae  another  with  circumstantial  flat- 
tery on  what  was  of  consequence  to 
iM)  mortal  but  themselves!**  Wel- 
beck  was,  at  least,  as  Gifibrd  says, 
when  commenting  on  this  passage,  as 
bigttWalpole*s  baby-house  atStraw- 
bOTvHUL 

Tne  folio  works  of  this  indefatig- 
able woman  are  stored  with  pre- 
^Aces,  notices,  dedications,  a^logies, 
uid  adyertisements.  Every  idea  she 
comidered  of  consequence,  every  fear 

tou  xxxiu.  HO.  cxcv* 


required  its  committal  to  paper ;  the 
duke  interested  himself  in  her'pursuits, 
and  why,  she  thought,  should  not  the 
}  ublic  participate  m  their  pleasure  ? 
Some  of  her  requests  from  her  read- 
ers are  characteristic.  "  Let  me  en- 
treat yon,**  she  says, "  to  consider  only 
the  fancies  in  this  my  book  of  poems, 
and  not  the  language,  numbers,  nor 
rhymes,  nor  false  printing;  for  if  you 
do  you  will  be  my  condemning  judge, 
which  will  grieve  my  muse.  This 
is  before  her  Poems  and  Fancies ;  at 
pa^  123  of  the  same  volume,  she 
wntes: — 

"  I  muat  entreat  my  noble  reader  to 
read  this  part  of  my  book  very  slow,  and 
to  obserre  very  strictly  every  word  they 
read ;  because,  in  most  of  these  poems, 
every  word  is  a  fancy.  Wherefore,  if 
they  lose  by  not  marking,  or  skip  hy  too 
hasty  reading,  they  will  entangle  the 
sense  of  the  whole  copy.*' 

At  page  212:  — 

*'  I  know  those  that  are  strict  and  nice 
about  phrases,  and  the  placing  of  words, 
will  carp  at  my  book,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  chose  to  leave  the  elegance  of  words 
rather  than  obstruct  tlie  sense  of  the 
matter:— 

When  that  a  Book  doth  from  the  press 

come  new, 
All  buy  or  borrow  it,  this  Book  to  view. 
Not  out  of  love  of  Learning  and  of  Wit, 
But  to  find  faults  that  they  may  censure 

it." 

"  Excuse  and  pardon  me,"  she  ssys  in 
another  place, "  for  making  all  this  noise 
about  my  own  books;  I  have  launched 
my  labours  into  the  world,  and  am  rejoio- 
ing  at  my  own  handiwork  :— 

Just  like  a  bird,  when  her  young  are  in 

nest. 
Goes  in  and  oat,  and  hops,  and  takes  no 

rest; 
But  when  their  young  are  fledgM,  their 

heads  outpeep ; 
Iiord !  what  a  cmruing  does  the  old  one 

keep!" 

A  natural  image  naturally  expressed. 
The  duchess's  most  unreadable 
works  are  her  six-and-twentv  plays. 
Langbaine,  however,  venturea  a  com- 
menoation  in  their  behalf. 

"  I  know  there  are  some,"  he  writes, 
"  that  have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her 
plays;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  both 
the  language  and  ploU  of  them  are  all 
her  own,  I  think  she  ought,  with  justice, 
to  he  preferred  to  others  of  her  sex 
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which  have  built  tlieir  fame  ov  other 
people's  fonodatioM." 

Something  like  this  the  ducheas 
herself  says,  in  the  general  prologue, 
where  the  reader  is  entreated  not  to 
try  her  performances  by  the  master- 
liand  of  Jonson^s  muse :  — 

"  What  length  of  time  he  took  those 

pkys  to  write, 
I  cannot  guess,  not  knowing  his  wit's 

flight; 
But  I  have  heard  Ben  Jonion's  pUjfS 

came  forth 
To  the  world's  riew  as  things  of  a  great 

worth  ; 
Like  foreign  Emperors,  which  do  appear 
Unto  their  subjects  not  'bove  once  a 

ytar; 
So  did  Ben  Joasoa's  pUys  so  rarely  pass 
As  one  might  think  they  long  in  writing 


<'  Greek.  Latin  poeU  I  eonld  never  read« 
Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English 

Speed; 
X  could  not  steal  their  wit«  nor  ploU  out 

Uke, 
All  my  plays'  plots  my  own  poor  brain 

did  make." 

Her  Yolome  cfPhihsapkiealFemeies 
was  written  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
In  what  qmoe  of  time  she  composed 
her  plays  she  has  not  thought  fit  to 
tell  us* 

A  lady  a£ihe  rank,  and  wit,  and 
wealth  of  the  Duchees  of  Newcastle 
could  not  be  without  her  train  of  at- 
tendant flatterers. 

«<Malhiaks  I  behdd  in  you,"  writes 
Dryden  to  the  duke,  before  he  had  loat 
the  art  ^  praising  •  "  another  Caiue  Ma- 
rius,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  i^ 
exercised  himself  almost  every  morning 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  amongst  the 
youthful  nobility  of  Rome ;  and  after- 
wards, itt  your  retiremeBts,  when  yon  do 
honour  to  poetry,  by  employing  part  of 
your  leisure  in  it,  I  regsrd  you  at  another 
Silius  ItRlicui,  who  having  passed  over 
his  consolehip  with  applause,  dismissed 
himself  from  business  and  from  the  eown, 
and  employed  his  age  among  the  shades 
in  the  reading  and  imitation  of  Virgil. 
In  which,"  he  adds, "  lest  anything  should 
be  wanting  to  yonr  bappinees.  you  have, 
by  a  rare  ellect  of  fortune,  iboad  in  the 
person  of  your  esoeUent  lady,  not  only  a 
lover,  but  a  partner  of  your  studies ;  a 
lady  whom  one  may  justly  equsl  with  the 
Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Sulpitia  of 
the  Romans ;  who,  by  being  taken  into 
your  bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  with 


your  genius,  and  by  writing  the  history 
of  your  life  in  so  masculine  a  style,  haa 
already  placed  yon  in  the  nomber  of  the 
heroes.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
your  grace  has  received  a  double  satiafac- 
tion,  the  one  to  see  yourself  consecrated 
to  immortality  while  you  are  yet  aUre ; 
the  other,  to  nave  your  praises  celebrated 
by  so  dear,  so  just,  and  so  piooa  an  his- 
torian." 

This  was  the  age  of  flattery,  and 
Shadwell  and  Flecknoe  pniaued  the 
duke  and  the  dachess  with  the  nine 
sort  of  aduktozy  language ;  but  it 
cannot  be  oonoealedthattheexeeUent- 
minded  Evelyn  has  the  better  of  them 
in  the  force  nid  variety  of  his  eneo- 
minms.  Her  grace  had  made  him 
a  present  of  her  works  (complete), 
and  of  her  husband's  very  useful 
book  of  Horsemanship,  and  Evelyn's 
acknowledgment  is  an^  unrivalled 
piece  of  forced  and  foolish  flattery : 
a  complete  ransackipg  of  the  names 
of  illustrious  ladies  of  all  coontzies 
and  of  all  ages. 

••  I  do  not  intend,*'  sajrs  £vel3rn,  •*  to 
write  a  panegyric  of  your  virtues,  which  all 
the  wond  admires,  lest  the  indignity  of  nay 
style  should  prophane  a  thing  so  sacred ; 
but  to  repeat  my  admiration  of  your 
genius  and  sublime  wit,  so  compreben. 
sive  of  the  most  abstracted  appearances, 
and  so  admirable  in  your  sex,  or  rather 
in  your  giace*8  person  alone,  which  I 
never  call  to  mina  but  to  rank  it  amongst 
the  Heroines,  and  constellate  with  the 
Graces.  Such  of  ancient  days  was  Ze- 
nc^ia,  queen  of  Palm}ra,  that  writ  the 
history  of  her  country,  as  your  grace  has 
done  that  of  my  lord  duke  your  husband, 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  poetority. 
Your  grace  has  title  to  sll  her  perfections. 
Buch  was  Anna  Commons,  who  called 
Alexius  father,  and  writ  fifteen  books  of 
history.  Such  was  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
St.  Bridget,  and  llierese  (for  even  the 
greateat  saints  have  cultivated  the  sci- 
ences). Such  was  Fulvia  Morata,  Isabella 
Andreint,  Margarite  of  Valoia  (sieter  to 
Francis  I.),  whose  novels  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  witty  Boeeaocao.  But  nil 
these  summed  logedter  poeseos  hot  that 
divided  whinb  your  gsaee  leteins  in  one. 
For  what  of  aublime  and  worthy  in  the 
nature  of  things  does  not  your  grace  com- 
prehend and  explain  V 

Surely  the  arrow  of  adnlatioii  is 
here  drawn  to  the  head ;  and  this  is 
the  mightv  pretender,  too,  to  the 
science,  nhilosophy,  and  poetrv  of  the 
Diary  or  the  same  individual  f 


*  9ee  his  Dedication  to  Flntwcb's  liuei. 
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BooOied  with  a  ames  of  letters 
fail  of  flattery  of  this  deieriptioii, 
and  buoyed  up  with  a  belief  that 
her  &me  would  stand  highf  and  se- 
curely high  with  posterity,  the 
duchess  descended  quietly  to  the 
grave,  as  Fulman  informs  us,  on  the 
7th  January,  167a-4.  The  produce 
of  her  brain  was  her  only  o&pring. 
The  duke  suirived  her  some  three 
years,  when  he  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  and  biographer,  in  the 
ehapei  of  St.  Michad,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  to  this  day 
a  stately  mowiifff*^*^  to  their  yr^^wy^rif^ 
(erectea  at  the  duke^s  expense),  with 
an  inscription  which  has  called  fivth 
the  admiration  d  Addison,  and  of 
Mr.  WadungtoQ  Irving : — 

**  Here  lies  the  loyal  Duke  of  Nevr- 
cseda  and  his  Dochess,  bis  second  wife, 
by  whom  he  bad  no  iacue.  Her  aame 
was  Margaret  Lucaa«  youngest  sister  to 
Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a  noble  farailj, 
for  all  tbe  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all 
tbe  sisters  virtuous.  This  duchess  was  a 
wise,  witty,  and  learned  lady,  which  her 
many  boMs  do  well  testify :  she  was  a 
most  virtuous,  and  loring,  and  careful 
wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time 
of  his  banishment  and  miseries;  and  when 
they  came  home,  never  parted  with  him 
in  bis  solitary  retirements." 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  com- 
position of  the  duchess  herself;  it  is 
very  beautiful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the 
eccentricities  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  whom  it  has  been  too  long 
the  custom  to  deciy.  There  is  no 
Tolume  altogether  without  its  good, 
without  a  rraeeming  sentence,  with- 
out something  to  praise.  The  oc- 
casional poetnr  ana  good  sense  and 
wit  of  the  duchess  atone  for  all 
her  whims  and  oddities  of  thought 
and  manner.  Her  verse  is  eminently 
characteristic — ^vigorous  at  times,  and 
St  times  poetical.  We  select  a  few 
pieces  not  generally  known  :—    , 

"  A  nSQUBST  TO  MY  FRIXKD5. 

When  I  am  dead  and  buried  lie 
Wiihin  a  grave,  if  frieudi  pass  by. 
Let  them  not  turn  away  their  sight, 
Becaose  they  would  forget  me  quite; 
But  on  tor  grave  a  tear  let  fall, 
And  me  unto  remembrance  call, 
llien  may  my  ashes  rise  that  teitr  to  meet. 
Receive  it  in  mj  urn  like  balsam  sweet. 

O  TOO  that  ars  ay  dearest  friends,  do  not, 
WbsB  1  sat  dssd,  lis  in  ths  grave  forgot. 


But  let  me,  in  your  mind,  ss  one  thought 

be; 
So  shall  I  live  still  in  your  memory. 
If  you  had  died  my  heart  still  should 

have  been 
A  room  to  keep  and  hang  your  pictures  in. 

Here  is  what  she  calls  *' An  Elegy,"* 
pretty  and  fanciful  in  the  extreme  :~^ 

"  Pier  corps  was  borne  to  church  on  giajf' 

goose  wing, 
Her  sheet  was  paper ^whitt  to  lap  her  in. 
And  cotton  dyed  with  ink  her  covering 

black. 
With  letten  for  her  scutcheon's  print  in 

that; 
Fancies  bound  up  with  verte,  a  garland 

made. 
And  at  the  head  upon  her  heane  was  laid ; 
And  nusiAfrg  ten  did  boar  her  to  the  grave, 
The  Muset  nine  a  monument  her  gare." 

Nor  is  what  she  styles  "  A  Farewell 
to  the  Muses*'  without  its  excellen- 
cies:— 

"  Farewell,  my  Mttse«  thou  geude,  harm- 

less  sprite. 
That  us'd  to  haunt  me  ia  the  dead  of 

night, 

I  the  pillow  wl 
Thou  sit'st  close  by,  and  with  my  fancies 


And  OD  the  pillow  where  my  head  I  laid 


play'd; 
Sometimes  upon  my  eyes  you  dancing 

skip, 
Mttking  s  vision  of  some  fine  landskip. 
Thus  with  your  sportings  kept  me  oft 

awalce, 
Not  with  your  noise,  for  ne'er  a  word 

you  spake ; 
But  with  your  fairy-daocing,  circling 

wind. 
Upon  a  hill  of  thoughts  wiihin  my  mind. 
When  'twas  your  sport  to  blow  out  every 

light. 
Then  I  did  rest,  and  sleep  out  all  the 

night." 

The  following  is  impressive,  but 
careless  in  its  execution : — 

"  Great  God,  from  Thee  all  infinites  do 

How, 
And  by  Thy  power  from  thence  effects 

do  grow. 
Thou  order'dst  all  degreee  of  matter,  Just 
As  'tis  Thy  will  and  pleasure  —  move  it 

must. 
And  by  Thy  knowledge  order'dst  all  il«e 

best— 
For  in  I'hy  knowledge  doth  Thy  wisdom 

rest. 
And  wisdom  caanot  order  things  smiss, 
For  where  disorder  is,  no  wisdom  is. 
Besides,  great  God,  Thy  will  is  just ;  for 

whyl 
Thy  wiU  stiU  on  Thy  wisdom  doth  rely. 
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O,  pardon,  Lord,  for  what  I  now  here 

speak 
Upon  a  gueas'^my  knowledge  ia  but 

weak. 
But  Thou  hast  made  auch  creaturea  aa 

mankind, 
Andgir'at  them  aomething  which  we  call 

a  mind ; 
Always  in  motion,  never  quiet  lies. 
Until  I  he  figure  of  bia  body  dies. 
His  aeveral  thoughts,  which  sereral  mo- 
lions  are, 
Do  raiae  up  lore  and  hope,  joya,  doubts, 

and  fear. 
At  love  doth  raiae  up  hope,  so  fear  doth 

doubt, 
Which  makea  him  aeek  to  find  the  great 

God  out. 
Self-lofe  doth  make  him  aeek  to  find, 

if  he 
Came  from  or  afaall  laat  to  eternity. 
But  motion  being  alow  makea  knowledge 

weak. 
And  then  his  thoughts  *gainst  ignorance 

doth  beat. 
Aa  fluid  watera  'gainat  hard  rooka  do 

flow, 
Break  their  aoft  atreams,  and  so  they 

backward  go  ; 
Just  so  do  tboughta,  and  then  they  back* 

ward  alide 
Unto  the  places  where  first  they  did 

abide : 
And  there  in  gentle  murmurs  do  com- 
plain 
That  all  their  care  and  labour  ia  in  vain. 
But  ainoe  none  knows,  the  great  Creator 

must : 
Man,  seek  no  more,  but  in  His  goodness 

trust." 

The  prose  of  the  duchess  is  bold  but 
iuYolTed,  her  thoughts  and  her  style 
are  peculiarly  her  own.  We  select 
a  few  of  her  most  striking  sentences ; 
the  mind  continually  active,  could 
not  fail  at  times  to  write  something 
that  was  good : — 

*'  The  reason  why  women  are  ao  apt  to 
talk  too  much,  ia  an  overweening  opinion 
of  themselves  in  thinking  they  speak 
well ;  and  striving  to  take  off  that  blemish 
from  their  sex  of  knowing  little,  by 
apeakinff  much,  as  thinking  that  many 
worda  have  the  same  weight  aa  much 
knowledge." 

'*  Courts  should  be  a  pattern  and  an 
example  of  virtue  to  all  the  re«t  of  the 
kin^om,  being  the  ruler  and  chief  bead 
to  direct  the  body  of  state ;  but  moat  com- 
monly, instead  of  clemency,  juatice,  mo. 
desty,  friendship,  temperance,  humility, 
and  unity,  there  is  faction,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, luxury,  covetousness,  hate,  envy, 
slander,  treachery,  flattery,  impudence, 
and  many  the  like  i  yet  they  are  ofttimea 


covered  with  a  veil  of  smooth  profa 
and  protestationa,  which  g:liater8  like  gold 
when  it  is  but  coppered  tinsel." 

'*  Great  memories  are  like  standing 
ponds  that  are  made  with  rain ;  ao  that 
memory  ia  nothing  but  the  ahowers  of 
other  men's  wits." 

"  Poetry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  sach 
an  attractive  beauty,  that  those  that  can 
but  view  her  perfecily  could  not  but  be 
enamoured,  her  charma  do  ao  force  affec- 
tion. Surely  those  that  do  not  delight  ia 
Poetry  or  Muaio  have  no  divine  soah  or 
harmonious  thonghts." 

"  Men  who  can  apeak  long  and  elo- 
quently, contrasted  with  thoae  who  can 
aay  but  little,  but  that  to  the  point,  are 
like  several  aized  candles,  the  longer  or 
ahorter  ere  they  come  to  a  annff." 

'*  Vanity  is  ao  natural  to  our  aex,  that 
it  were  unnatural  not  to  be  vain." 

*'  Platonic  love  ia  a  bawd  to  adnltefj." 

'*  True  sffection  is  not  to  be  measured ; 
because  it  is  like  eternity,  not  to  be  com- 
prised." 

*'  There  is  no  greater  usury  or  extor- 
tion thsn  upon  courtesy ;  for  the  loan  of 
money  ia  but  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  in  the 
hundred;' but  the  loan  of  courtesy  is  to 
enslave  a  man  all  his  life." 

**  Some  have  more  words  than  wit,  and 
more  wit  than  judgment.  And  others 
have  more  years  tlmn  experience,  and 
more  experience  than  honesty." 

"  Our  natural  English  tongue  was  sig- 
nificant enough  without  the  help  of  other 
Inogusgas ;  but  as  we  have  merchandised 
for  wares,  so  have  we  done  for  words : 
but  indeed  we  have  rather  brought  in 
^han  carried  out." 

"  Ben  Jonson,  I  hare  heard,  was  of 
opinion  that  a  comedy  was  not  a  natural 
or  true  comedy  if  it  should  present  more 
than  a  day's  action." 

*'  In  truth,  1  never  heard  any  man  reed 
well  but  my  husband,  and  have  heaid 
him  say,  he  never  heard  any  man  read 
well  but  13en  Jonson,  and  yet  he  hath 
heard  many  in  his  time."-.l>lfn:i,  p.  S6S. 

"  King  James  waa  ao  great  a  lover  of 
peace,  that  rather  than  he  would  lose  the 
delighta  of  peace,  he  would  lie  under  the 
infamy  of  being  thought  timorous ;  for  in 
that  it  waa  thought  he  had  more  craft 
than  fear." 

"Children  ahould  be  taught  at  first 
the  best,  plainest,  and  purest  of  their 
language,  and  the  most  significant  words; 
and  not  as  their  norsea  teach  them,  a 
strange  kind  of  gibbridge,  broken  lan- 
guage of  their  own  making,  which  is  like 
SQi^ps  of  several  me^ta  heaped  together. 
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or  basb'd,  mist,  or  minced :  so  do  tliey 
the  purest  of  tbeir  language  ;  as»  for  ex- 
ample, when  nurses  teach  children  to  eo, 
instead  of  saying.  Go,  thej  say,  Do,  do ; 
and  instead  of  saying.  Come  to  me,  they 
say.  Turn  to  me  \  and  when  they  newly 
come  out  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot  well  open 
tbeir  eyes,  they  do  not  say.  My  child 
cannot  well  open  bis  or  her  eyes,  but  My 
child  taut  open  its  nies ;  sna  when  they 
ftkould  bid  tbem  speak,  they  bid  them 
peak ;  and  wben  tbcy  should  ask  them,  if 
they  will  or  would  drink,  they  ask  them 
if  they  will  dinck  ;  and  so  all  the  rest  of 
the  language  they  teach  children  is  after 
this  manner.  .  .  •  Likewise  they  learn 
tbem  the  rudest  language  first ;  as  to  bid 
tbem  say,  such  a  one  lies,  or  to  call  them 
rogues  and  the  like  names,  and  then 
laugh  as  if  it  were  a  wittj  jest.  And  as 
they  breed  them  in  their  language,  so 
tbej  breed  them  in  their  sports,  pastimes, 
or  exercises,  as  to  play  with  children  at 
^  — p,  blindman  s-buff,   and   oock*8* 


l::^^' 


**  A  gentleman  ought  to  be  skilful  in 
the  use  of  his  sword,  in  the  manage  of 
horses,  to  Tault,  to  wrestle,  to  dance :  the 
first  defends  his  honour  and  country ;  the 
next  is  for  command  in  cavalry ;  thediird 
makes  him  ready  in  the  day  of  battle  to 
horse  himself;  the  fourth  keeps  him  from 
being  overcome  by  a  clown  or  peasant, 
for  the  sleights  in  wrestling  will  over- 
come great  strength  ;  the  fifth  gives  his 
hmbs  a  graceful  motion.  His  exercises 
should  be  masculine :  for  better  it  were 
to  see  a  gentlemnn  shoe  a  horse,  than  to 
play  on  the  viol  or  lute,  virginal,  or  any 
other  musical  instrument ;  for  that  shew- 
eth  the  command  man  hath  over  beast. 
Or  to  cany  a  burthen  on  his  back,  than 
to  sit  idly  at  cards  or  dice :  for  idleness 
is  like  the  sluggish  worm,  that  is  neither 
able  to  help  nor  defend  itself." 

"Some,  in  their  praises  of  women, 
say,  tbey  never  speak  but  tbeir  words  are 
too  manv  in  number  for  the  weight  of  the 
sense ;  besides,  the  ground  of  their  dis- 
course is  impertinent,  as  enquiries  who 
dined  and  who  supped  at  such  a  table ; 
what  looks,  words,  and  actions  passed 
among  the  company ;  what  addresses 
such  a  man  made  to  such  a  woman,  and 
what  encouragement  they  received  in 
their  courtships ;  then  who  was  at  court, 
«ho  at  church  ;  or  slandering  or  defam* 
ing  one  another ;  or  bragging  of  tbem- 
nlres,  what  clothes  they  have  or  will 
j^are  j  what  coachea  or  lacqueys,  what 
loTs-sefvanta  they  have  or  may  have; 
what  men  are  like  to  die  for  love  of  them ; 


what  feast  they  made  for  such  a  com- 
pany ;  who  took  them  out  to  dance  at 
such  a  ball ;  who  ushered  them  out  of 
church,  and  who  they  saw  tliere,  and  not 
of  what  they  heard  there ;  and  for  their 
pastimes,  say  they  are  aeldom  at  home 
out  to  receive  visits.  Neither  are  they 
pleased  with  the  company  of  their  own 
sex;  for  if  there  be  no  man  amongst 
them,  they  are  very  dull,  and  as  mute  as 
one  would  wish ;  unless  it  be  at  a  goa. 
sipping,  where  a  cup  of  good  liquor  runs 
about." 

*'  All  women  are  a  kind  of  roounte* 
banks  ;  for  they  would  make  the  world 
believe  they  are  better  than  they  are; 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  draw  com- 
pany ;  and  their  allurements  is  their 
dressing, dancing,  painting,  and  the  like; 
and  when  men  are  catch t,  they  laugh  to 
see  what  fools  tbey  were  to  be  taken 
with  such  toys :  for  women's  ends  sro 
only  to  make  men  profeas  and  protest, 
lie  and  forswear  themaelres  in  the  admi- 
ration of  tbem :  for  a  woman's  only  de« 
light  is  to  be  flattered  of  men ;  for  they 
care  not  whether  thejr  love  truly,  or  speak 
falsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly." 

'*  Some  parents  suflTer  their  children  to 
run  about  into  every  dirty  office,  where 
the  young  master  must  learn  to  drink  and 
play  at  cards  with  the  kitchen-boy,  and 
learn  to  kiss  his  mother's  dirty  maid  for  a 
mess  of  cream.  The  daughters  are  danced 
upon  the  knee  of  every  clown  and  ser- 
ving man,  and  hear  them  talk  scurrilous 
to  their  maids,  which  is  tbeir  complement 
of  wooing,  and  then  dancing  SeUinger^t 
Round  with  them  at  Christmas  time.         4 

"  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nobler  creature 
than  a  woman,  because  our  Saviour  took 
upon  him  the  body  of  man ;  and  another, 
that  man  was  made  first :  but  these  two 
reasons  are  weak  ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
took  upon  him  the  shapeofadove,wuich 
creature  is  of  less  esteem  than  mankind  ; 
and,  for  the  pre-eminency  in  creation,  the 
devil  was  made  before  man."  * 

Mir.  IMozzi  gave  a  saffron  colour  to 
her  cheeks  by  painting.  Thousands, 
bv  folIowin£[  a  very  foolish  and  per- 
nicious fashion,  had  done  the  same 
before  her. 

'*  Painting  the  face,  when  it  is  used 
for  a  ffood  intent,  as  to  keep  or  increase 
lawful  affection,  is,  perhaps,  admissible ', 
but  in  a  widow,  painting  is  most  dis- 
allowable—a  widow  once,  a  widow  ever. 
I  am  utterly  against  the  art  of  painting, 
out  of  three  respects ;  the  first  is  danger- 
ous—•for  most  paintings  are  mixed  with 


'  >Ie  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made, 
So  farther  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  random  stroy*d.** 
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mercury,  wherein  is  much  quicksilFer» 
which  IS  of  so  subtle  and  malignant  a  na- 
ture, as  it  will  fall  from  the  head  to  the 
lungs,  and  cause  consumptions,  and  is  the 
cause  of  swelling  about  the  necV  and 
throat.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  so  far  from 
adorning,  that  it  disfigures  :  for  it  will 
rot  the  teeth,  dim  the  eyes,  and  take 
away  both  the  life  and  youth  of  a  face, 
which  IS  the  greatest  beauty.  Thirdly, 
and  lastly^ the  sluttishness  of  it,  and 
especially  in  the  preparatives,  as  masks 
of  sear-clothes,  which  are  not  only  horrid 
to  look  upon,  iu  that  diey  seem  as  dead 
bodies  emboweUed  or  embalmed,  but  the 
stink  is  ofiensiye.  Then  the  pomatum 
and  pultis,  which  are  yery  uneasy  to  lie 
in,  wet  and  greasy,  and  very  unsavoury ; 
for  all  the  while  they  have  it  on  it  pre. 
Bents  to  the  nose  a  obandler's  shop,  or  n 
greasy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all  the  time 
Uiey  fry,  as  it  were,  in  grease ;  neither 
will  their  perfumes  mend  it,  or  their  oils: 
and  though  I  cannot  say  they  live  in 
purgatory,  because  they  shun  all  hot 
places,  for  they  cannot  Mye  the  comfort- 
able heat  of  the  fire,  and  shun  the  natural 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  they  must  live  always 
as  if  they  were  at  the  North  Pole,  for  fear 
the  heat  should  melt  away  their  oil,  and 
oily  drops  can  be  no  grace  to  their  face. 
Dry  painting  shrivels  up  the  skin  so,  as 
it  imprints  see  in  their  face,  in  filling  it 
full  of  wrinkles;  wherefore  paintings  are 
both  dangerous,  ill-favoured^  and  sluttish, 
besides  the  troublesome  pains.  But  for 
other  adornments  in  women,  they  are  to 
be  commended,  as  curling,  powdering, 

louocing,  clothing,  and  all  the  varieties 

f  accoutrement." 


< 


One  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  the  duehe88*8  composition  is  a 
large  folio  volume  of  Sociable  Let- 
ters^ for  so  they  are  styled,  211  in 
number.  The  odd  eleven  are  for  ia- 
dividuahi  with  names,  the  200  to  some 
madam,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  date  throughout 
the  work,  and  names  are  distinguish- 
ed by  initials,  which,  provokingly 
enough,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  letters,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
collection  was  printed  at  London  in 
1664. 

There  iB,of  course,acomplimentary 
copy  of  verses  by  the  duke,  and  a 
letter  of  gratitude  and  extravagant 
adulation  from  the  duchess,  with  a 
preface  to  all  professors  of  learning 
and  art,  and  another  to  the  Many. 

"  It  may  be  said  to  me,"  she  writes  to 
her  lord, «  as  one  said  to  a  lady, '  Work, 


lady,  work,^et  writing  books  alone,  for 
sorely  wiser  women  ne^er  writ  one ;'  but 
your  lordship  here  bid  me  to  work,  nor 
leave  writing,  except  when  you  would 
persuade  me  to  spare  so  much  time  from 
my  study  as  to  Uke  the  air  for  my  health ; 
the  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work,  I 
mean  such  work  as  ladies  use  to  pass 
their  time  withal :  but  I  am  not  a  dance 
in  all  employments,  for  1  understand  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  and  orderin  g  of  a  grange, 
indifferently  well,  although  I  do  not  bn»y 
myself  much  with  it,  by  reason  my  scrih- 
bhog  takes  away  most  part  of  my  time." 
.  ,  .  "As  for  the  present  book  of 
letters,"  she  writes,  «•  I  know  not,  as 
yet,  what  aspersion  they  will  lay  upon 
it,  but  I  fear  theyll  say,  they  are  not 
written  in  a  mode  style,  that  is,  in  a  com- 

Elimenting  and  romantical  wa^,  with 
igh  words  and  mystical  expressions,  as 
most  of  our  modem  letter-writers  use  to 
do." 

The  twenty-first  letter  contains  a 
sad  character  of  her  sex. 

"  I  observe,'*  she  says,  "  that  cards  is 
one  of  the  chief  paetimes  of  our  lex,  and 
their  greatest  delight ;  for  few  or  none  of 
our  sex  loves  or  delights  in  poetry,  un- 
less a  copy  of  verses  made  iu  their  praise, 
wherein,  for  the  most  part,  is  more  flat- 
tery than  wit."  ..."  Neither  doth  our 
sex  Uke  much  pleasure  in  barmonious 
routic,  only  in  violins  to  trend  a  mea- 
sure ;  the  truth  is,  the  chief  study  of  our 
sex  is  romances,  wherein  reeding,  they 
fall  in  love  with  the  feigned  heroes  and 
carpeuknights,  with  whom  their  thoughts 
secretly  commit  adultery,  and  in  their 
conversation  and  manner,  or  forms  or 
phrases  of  speech,  they  imitate  the  ro- 
mancy-ladies." 

The  forty-seventh  letter  is  a  long 
account  of  the  pains  that  ladies  take, 
and  the  cost  they  go  to,  in  setting, 
makinff,  and  buying  fine  andf  costly 
chUd-bed  linen,  swaddling -dothes, 
mantles,  and  the  like,  their  banquets 
of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  wafers,  biscuits, 
jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  as  hip- 
pocras  and  burnt  wine,  with  hot 
spices,  mulled  sack,  strong  and  hkh- 
coloured  ak,  well  spiced  and  stuffed 
with  toasts  of  cakes.  This  should  be 
read  with  Letter  cm.,  where  there  is 
an  account  of  a  sossip-ineeting. 

Some  of  her  oesenptions  are  reiy 

Saphic,  such  as  that  of  the  sanctified 
ly  to  whom  black  patches  had  be- 
come abominable,  and  fans,  ribands, 
pendants  and  ne^laoes,  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan,  and  laced  shoes  and 
gal<nhoes,  as  so  many  steps  to  piid€« 
(Lettu.) 
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*'  Vou  were  pleased,  iii  your  last  let- 
ter,"  »he  writes  (No.  cxlti.),  "  to  re- 
quest me  to  send  you  my  opiflion  of  Virsil 
and  Ovid,  as  which  1  tbosght  was  & 
better  poet.  Tmly,  madam,  my  reason, 
skill,  or  onderstindiog  in  poetry  and  poeta 
is  not  sofficient  to  give  a  judgment  of  two 
such  fiunoos  poets,  for  thoogb  I  am  a 
poetess,  yet  I  am  bat  a  poetastress,  or  a 
petty  poetess  ;  but,  bowsoerer,  I  am  a 
legitimate  poetical  cbild  of  Nature,  and 
though  my  poems,  wbich  are  the  body  of 
the  poetical  soul,  are  not  so  beautiful  and 
pletting  as  the  rest  of  her  poetical  cbild- 
rcDs*  bodiea  are,  yet  I  am,  nevertheless, 
her  child,  altbougn  but  a  brownet." 

Here  18  a  Tery  beautiful  pictare  of 
the  qiulities  required  of  a  baUad- 
aiiiger: — 

"The  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  is, 
the  better  it  is  for  an  old  ballad ;  for  a 
sweet  voice  with  quavers,  and  trilloes, 
tnd  the  like,  woald  be  as  improper  for  an 
old  hailad,  as  gcdden  laoes  on  a  thrown 
suit  of  clotb,  diamond  bncklea  on  clouted 
or  cobbled  ahoea,  or  a  feather  on  a  monk's 
hood ;  neither  should  old  ballads  be  auug 
io  moeh  in  a  tone  as  in  a  tone,  which 
tone  is  betwixt  speaking  and  singing,  for 
the  sound  is  more  tban  plain  speaking 
lad  less  than  clear  singing,  and  the  rum. 
miog  or  humming  of  a  wheel  should  be 
the  music  to  that  tone,  for  the  humming 
is  the  noise  tbe  wheel  makes  in  the  turn. 
iag  round,  which  is  not  like  the  mosie  of 
the  spheres ;  and  ballads  are  only  proper 
to  be  song  by  spiaeteni,  and  that  only  in 
eoM  winter  nighte,  when  a  corapanv  of 
good  housewives  are  drawing  a  thread  of 
flsi.**— Lett.ocii. 

Her  admiration  of  Dayenant^s  Ghm^ 
diberi  is  made  the  subiect  of  a  letter, 
(No.  cxxvn.),  where  soe  speaks  with 
great  diserimination  when  find]ii|; 
nmlt  with  the  orer-precision  of  his 
hmgnage  and  the  compact  closeness 
of  &  expressions,  **  for  the  language 
18  like  so  curious  and  finely  engraven 
a  seal  as  one  cannot  readily  see  the 
figure  engraven  thereon  without  a 
magnifying  glass.** 

Her  love  for  the  writings  of  Shak- 
speare  breaks  out  in  two  or  three 
places,  nor  has  it  been  hitherto  no* 
tieed  that  the  duchess  vras  among  the 
first  who  dared  to  publish  their  luhni* 
ration:— 

"I  wonder,"  ahe  writes,  "how  that 
ponon  you  mention  in  yonr  letter  could 
oitber  have  the  conscience  or  confidence 
to  dispraise  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  to  say 


they  were  made  up  only  with  clowns, 
fools,  watchmen,  and  the  like."  .  .  . 
"  Shakspeare,"  she  sa^s,  with  admirable 
wit, "  did  not  want  wit  to  express  to  the 
life  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  what  quality, 
poaseesion,  degree,  breeding,  or  birth 
whatsoever ;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to  ex- 
prsss  tbe  divers  and  different  humours, 
or  natures,  or  several  passions  in  man- 
kind ',  and  so  well  he  hath  expressed  in 
his  plays  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  one  would 
think  he  had  been  transformed  into  every 
one  of  those  ])er8ons  be  hath  described ; 
and  as  sometimes  one  would  think  he 
was  really  himself  the  clown  or  jester  he 
/bigns,  so  one  would  think  he  was  also 
the  king  and  privy-counsellor;  alK>  as 
one  would  think  he  were  really  tbe  cow- 
aid  he  feigns,  so  one  woold  think  he  were 
the  most  valiant  and  experienced  soldier; 
who  would  not  think  he  had  been  such  a 
man  as  his  Sir  John  Fnlstaffl  and  who 
would  not  think  he  had  been  Harry  the 
Fifth  1  and  certainly  Julius  Cnsar,  Au- 
gustus Csaar,  and  Antonins  did  really 
never  act  their  parts  better,  if  so  well,  as 
he  hath  described  them,  and  I  believe 
that  Antonius  and  Brutus  did  not  speak 
better  to  the  people  than  he  had  feigned 
them ;  nay,  one  would  think  that  be  had 
been  metamorphosed  from  a  man  to  a 
woman,  for  who  could  describe  Cleopatra 
better  tban  be  has  done,  and  many  other 
females  of  his  own  creating  1  Who  would 
not  swear  that  he  had  been  a  noble  lover  1 
who  could  woo  so  well  1  and  there  is  not 
any  person  he  hath  described  in  his  book 
but  nis  readers  might  think  they  were 
well  acquunted  with  them."— Pp.  245, 
6,7. 

AH  this  is  excellent,  but  when  the 
duchess  tells  us,  some  hundred  pages 
on  (p*  d^)«  that  her  husband  is  as 
far  beyona  Shakspeare  for  comical 
humour,  as  Shakspeare  is  beyond  an 
ordinary  poet  in  that  way,  we  love 
and  respea  the  wife,  but  laugh  out* 
right  at  the  silly  weakness  of  the 
woman. 

Here  we  stop,  and  in  the  belief, 
be  it  known,  that  our  readers  are  as 
much  in  love  with  Margaret  Lucas 
as  OliverYorkeis,  or  was  old  William 
Cavendish  himself. 

*'  Is  this  a  lady's  closet  1  't  cannot  be» 
For  nothififf  here  of  vanity  we  see. 
Nothing  of  curiosity  or  pride. 
As  most  of  ladies*  closets  have  beside. 
Scarcely  a  glasa  or  mirror  in't  you  fiod« 
Excepting  books,  the  mirror  or  the  miod^ 
Nor  is't  a  library,  but  only  as  she 
Makes  each  place  where  she  comes  a 
library."* 


*  Ob  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Cioaet.---FLE6xif  os*s  Epigrami. 
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MILLINERS    APPRENTICES. 

"  Etsi  nnllaiii  memombile  nomen 
Foemine^  io  p<sii&  ett  nee  habet  victoria  laudem, 
Extinziase  oefas  taroen,  et  aomaisae  merentis 
Laadabor  poenaa." — Vibo.  iEti.  ii. 


The  warmest  advocate  for  the  advan- 
tages of  luxury  and  civilisation  in  a 
state,  cannot  disguise  from  himself  the 
melancholy  truth,  that  to  administer 
to  that  condition  and  those  advan- 
tages, the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  many  individuals  must  he  in- 
creased m  such  a  ratio  as  fully  to 
bear  out  what  otherwise  would  seem 
a  paradox,  that  where  there  is  the 
greatest  wealth,  there  is  the  greatest 
misery.  Whether  it  is  that  man, 
natuml^  tyrannical  and  arbitrary, 
shews  this  disposition  more  particu- 
larly when  successful  industry  nuikes 
him  less  dependent  on  his  fellow- 
man,  or  that  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, which  is  inseparable  from 
wealth  and  agg^randtsement,  renders 
him  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  certain 
it  18  that  at  no  period  is  it  more  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  than  when  one  might 
suppose  that  increased  security  and 
abun^nce  of  every  thing  conducive 
to  happiness  or  comfort  would  cause 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve 
the  condition  of  those  less  nrosperous 
or  fortunate  than  himself.,  while 
this  reflexion  leads  the  speculative 
philosopher  to  examine  and  discuss 
the  relative  good  or  evil  of  luxury 
and  refinement  in  the  abstract,  the 
practical  philanthropist  ^vill  endea- 
vour to  miti^te  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  them  by  wise  and  sani- 
tary laws.  The  sympathy  of  the 
British  public  has  l>een  awakened  in 
behalf  of  those  so  hardly  tasked 
under  the  factory  system,  and  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  created 
against  the  measure  by  the  advocates 
of  what  is  termed  uncontrolled  free- 
dom of  labour,  the  Ten-hours*  Bill 
will  sooner  or  later  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  truth  of  that 
maxim  of  our  poet,  **  Be  just  and 
fear  not,**  be  fully  and  universally 
recognised.  At  the  very  moment, 
however,  that  the  hardships  under- 

Sone  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
le    manufacturing    districts   have 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  the 


public  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  so- 
ciety have  been  harrowed  by  the 
piteous  description  of  the  trials  they 
are  exposed  to  in  their  round  of  daily 
toil,  there  has  been  discovered  to 
exist  a  class  of  persons  whose  suffer- 
ings far  exceed  those  of  the  poor  me- 
chanic or  the  fiictoiy-girl.  I  allude 
to  the  young  women  employed  by 
the  milliners  and  dress-makers  to 
assist  in  their  business,  either  as  ap- 
prentices or  day-workers,  in  laige 
towns,  more  particularly  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  object  of  the  present 
article  is,  first,  to  enumerate  some  of 
those  evUs,  physical  and  moral,  whkh 
arise  from  the  tyranny  and  severe 
tasking  so  generally  practised  in  this 
department  of  trade ;  and,  2dly,  to 
examine  briefly  if  any  remedies,  le- 
gislative or  otherwise,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  system  of  over-working  so 
manifestly  requiring  alteration  and 
improvement. 

If  we  enter  the  work-room  of  some 
dress-maker  in  tolerable  business,  we 
shall  see  a  number  of  girls,  many 
of  them  pale  and  emaciated,  crowded 
together,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  forewoman,  whose  ofliee  it 
is  to  keep  order  and  ux^  on  the 
appointed  task.  Of  these  some  arc 
**  apprentices,**  others  are  '*  day- 
worKers,**  the  remainder  are  wliat 
are  termed  **  improvers.**  The  ap- 
prentices are  placed  with  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  establishment  for  a 
certain  period,  generally  for  about 
two  or  three  years,  sometimes  five. 
They  are  apprenticed  usually  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  reside  en- 
tirely on  the  premises.  The  pre- 
mium, of  course,  varies  according  to 
the  situation  and  notoriety  of  the 
house.  It  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
sixty  guineas.  The  day- workers  either 
live  at  home  or  in  their  own  lodg- 
ings ;  they  come  to  the  dress-ntaker*s 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night,  and  receive  from  1«.  to 
Is,  6a,  per  day.  If  required  to  work 
extra  hours,  they  are  paid  accord- 
ingly. They  bring  their  own  dinners 
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with  them,  hut  are  found  in  tea  and 
sugar.  The  "improvers"  are  girJs 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  come  up  from  the  country, 
and  remain  usually  six  months  with 
their  employer,  during  which  period 
they  make  uieroselves  generally  use- 
ful; their  time  is  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  dress-maker;  they 
reside  with  her,  hut  receive  no  wages 
and  pay  no  premium.  During  the 
Jx>ndon  season,  the  fatigue  they  un- 
dergo is  excessive.  At  a  period  of 
life  when  adequate  rest,  and  even 
.some  relaxation,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  bodily  health,  they  are 
confined,  with  scarcely  anv  inter- 
mission for  their  meals,  which  they 
are  frequently  obliged  to  leave  half- 
finished  to  return  to  their  work,  often 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  heated  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere.  The  whole  frame  ex- 
hausted, and  the  nervous  system  fre- 
quently too  much  unstrung  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  little  sleep  allowed 
them,  thev  are  expected  to  be  early 
a^ain  at  the  work-toble,  and  return 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  to  the 
toil  which  is  silently  sapping  the  se- 
cret springs  of  life.  No  wonder  that 
many  fall  victims  to  untimely  dis- 
ease, or,  escaping  the  immediate  had 
consequences,  in  after  life  become  the 
mothers  of  an  unhealthy  and  mise- 
rable offspring.  It  is  lamentable  to 
sec  the  change  that  sometimes  comes 
over  the  country  girl  shortly  after 
her  admission  as  an  apprentice.  Ar- 
riving, perhaps,  from  her  happy 
village  home,  where  she  has  been  tne 
pride  of  honest  and  industrious  pa- 
rents, her  cheeks  redolent  of  rosy 
health,  her  step  elastic,  her  spirits 
light  and  buoyant,  at  first  the  no- 
velty and  excitement,  and  constant 
variety  of  the  busy  town  amuse  her ; 
she  delights  in  the  companionship  of 
girls  of  her  own  age,  and  strives  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power  to  win  the 
approbation  and  confidence  of  her 
employer.  By  degrees  her  pallid 
cheek  and  attenuated  form  shew  that 
the  loss  of  fresh  air,  and  the  absence 
of  accustomed  exercise,  are  eating 
into  the  bud  of  youth.  Her  appetite 
leaves  her:  she  sighs  occasionally 
over  her  work,  but  utters  no  com- 
plaint. Then  comes  the  short  hacking 
cough,  the  supematurally  brilliant 
eye,  the  hectic   spot.    She  is  de- 


spatched in  haste  to  her  native  home, 
but  rest  then  comes  too  late. 

"  Purpureus   veluti    cam  flos    succisus 

anitro 
Languescit  moriens,  lassove  paparera 

collo 
Demisere  caput,  pluvift  cum  forte  gra- 

vantur."— -VxRo.  JEn,  ix. 

This  is  not  a  highly  coloured  pic- 
ture, sketched  by  lanci^,  but  the  his- 
tory of  many  a  poor  girl,  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.  And  if  it 
be  possible  to  prevent  such  tales  from 
being  so  common,  if  we  can  devise 
any  scheme  for  rescuing  one  victim 
from  being  immolated  on  the  shrine 
of  Vanity  and  Fashion,  will  not  every 
Englishman  and  every  Englishwo- 
man— for  much  is  in  her  power— join 
with  us  in  the  sacred  work  ? 

It  appears  that  the  diseases  to 
which  the  young  dress-maker  is  most 
subject  are  complaints  of  the  liver 
and  stomach.  The  constant  waste 
which,  to  constitute  vigorous  health, 
must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
secretions,  being  interrupted  by  want 
of  air  and  exercise,  the  circulation 
becomes  languid  and  sluggish,  the 
blood  is  loaded  with  impure  humours, 
and  congestion  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera necessarily  ensues. 

Not  only  are  the  sedentary  habits 
of  young  dress-makers,  so  long  con- 
tinued, prejudicial  to  the  full  deve- 
lopement  of  the  body,  but  the  stoop- 
ing position  which  they  are  obliged 
to  adopt,  with  the  head  and  neck 
bent  forwards,  are  productive  of  se- 
rious mischief.  Accordingly,  spinal 
diseases,  and  the  contortion  com- 
monly called  the  wry-neck,  which 
arises  from  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle 
growing  out  of  its  natural  place,  arc 
often  the  consequences  of  this  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  uncommon  also  to 
see  disorders  of  the  eyes,  arising  from 
painful  and  difficult  work  done  by 
candle-light,  sometimes  by  gas-light. 
It  is  at  this  time  of  the  day  that  the 
young  prisoners  suffer  most  from 
confinement.  After  the  atmosphere 
of  the  work-room  has  been  .cor- 
rupted by  the  numbers  employed  in 
it  during  the  morning,  perhaps 
during  winter,  when  the  windows 
have  not  been  opened,  the  lighting 
of  it  up  at  ni^ht  generates  a  G[uan- 
tity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  breathe.  If  we 
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suppose,  what  is  not,  perhaps,  often 
the  case,  that  gas  is  employed  in  the 
work-roomy  the  noxious  effects  are 
still  greater.  To  shew  the  import- 
ance of  proper  ventilation,  we  will 
quote  a  passage  on  the  suhject  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Squire,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Pharmaeeniicml  Jour-' 
nal: — 

**  The  usual  argand  gss-burner  eon« 
sumes  about  fire  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
.  hour,  producing  rather  more  thao  five 
cubic  Met  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nearly 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Sbojps  using  thirty 
of  these  lights,  therefore,  io  an  eveniog 
of  four  hoars,  produce  upwards  of  nine 
gallons  of  water,  holding  in  solution  the 
noxious  products  of  the  gas.  An  argand 
lamp,  burning  in  a  room  twelre  feet  high 
and  twelre  feet  square,  containing  1728 
cubic  inches  of  air,  with  closed  doors  and 
windows,  produces  sufficient  carbonic 
acid  in  rather  more  than  three  hours  to 
exceed  more  than  one  per  cent,  which  is 
considered  unfit  for  respiration,  and  when 
it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  it  is  iatal  to 
life.  A  man  makes  on  an  arerage  twenty 
respirations  in  a  minute,  and  at  each  re* 
spiration  inhales  sixteen  cubic  inches  of 
air.  Of  these  320  cubic  inches  inhaled, 
thirty.two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are 
consumed,  and  twenty-five  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  produced/' 

With  regard  to  exercise,  the  ap- 
prentices and  day-worken  are  better 
offthan  the  improvers.  The  appren- 
tices are  often  sent  out  on  what  is 
termed  to  ''match,''  that  is,  to  fetch 
from  laige  houses  of  business  the 
different  articles  which  ladies  have 
made  choice  of  to  be  made  up. 
Sometimes  thev  are  out  on  these 
errands  the  whole  morning;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  what  they 
get  on  Sundays,  this  is  the  only 
exercise  they  are  allowed  to  take. 
The  day-workers  coming  early  in 
the  morning,  and  returning  home  at 
night,  have  some  time  of  the  day  at 
least  to  themselves ;  but  there  is  tins 
serious  disadvantage  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  namclv,  that  they  are 
turned  loose  upon  the  town  at  a  time 
of  the  day  when  the  public  streets 
stre  least  respectable,  and  living  as 
they  often  do  alone,  or  one  or  two 
together,  in  lodgings,  they  are  liable 
to  form  improper  connexions,  and 
become  lax  in  their  moral  habits. 
The  poor  improyers  seldom  get  out 
at  m^  and  they  are  nsuaily  the 


greatest  sufferers.  The  time  they 
remain  with  the  milliner  is  indeed 
short,  but  it  is  olten  quite  sufficient 
to  UDdermine  their  oonstitatioiis,  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  disorders  whieh  last 
for  life.    Sunday,  that  da;^  of  rest  so 

grateful  to  the  whole  creation,  cannot 
e  said  to  be  one  to  the  young  dress- 
maker. Much  moral  evil  neccaarily 
ensues  Arom  the  way  she  is  treated  on 
a  Sunday.  Having  worked  perhaps 
on  the  evening  before  till  long  past 
midnight,  she  is  expected  not  to  re- 
main at  home  on  the  Sabbath.  Her 
employer  is  quite*regardlesB  whe^er 
she  frequents  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship or  not,  her  presenee  is  disagree- 
able, and  the  work-room  shut  up. 
Perhaps  a  stranger  in  the  meCiopofas, 
she  has  no  relations  or  friends  with 
whom  to  spend  her  hours  of  reeiea- 
tion,  and  no  wonder  that  ^e  ollea 
spends  her  time  at  such  places  of 
amusement  as  are  open  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  in  the  parks,  with  some  ac- 
Suaintanoe  or  admirer  she  aoddent- 
lly  picks  up.  This  is  an  evil  wbkh 
should  be  remedied.  The  ndstiess 
should  make  their  home  comfortable 
and  agreeable  to  the  girls  on  the 
Sabbaui ;  her  table  should  be  as  open 
to  them  on  that  as  on  any  otner 
day  in  the  week ;  she  should  place 
in  their  way  suitable  books,  and 
they  should  not  be  driv^  fiitigned 
in  body  and  mind  as  they  must  be, 
to  seek  amusement  and  relaxaftion 
abroad. 

In  case  of  temporary  illness  and  in- 
disposition, the  young  dress-maker's 
position  is  very  forlorn  and  distress- 
mg.  She  cannot  absent  herself  from 
the  work-room  without  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  if  she  fancies  any  Ihtle 
delicacy,  such  as  broth  or  gmel,  she 
can  only  obtain  it  by  pnnhasingit 
at  her  own  expense,  and  giving  a 
perquisite  to  the  cook  to  prepare  it 
for  her.  If  her  indisposition  conti- 
nues, she  must  either  go  to  her 
friends  or  to  the  hospital.  With  this 
alternative  before  ner,  she  often 
struggles  on  a^inst  sickness,  rather 
than  put  her  friends  to  the  adlditknial 
burthen  of  keeping  her,  after  the 
payment  of  a  premium  for  her  in- 
struction, the  amount  of  which  per- 
haps they  have  raised  with  ^-eat 
difficulty  and  self-denial.  To  the 
expenses  of  her  washiiig  and  her 
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clothes  is  now  added  the  apothe- 
cary's bill,  and  she  has  not  unfre- 
queotly  to  hear  the  reproaches  of  the 
forewoman,  and  what  are  called  the 
"  first-hands,"  for  the  neglect  or  un- 
skilfulness  of  her  work.  Many  a 
heart  has  been  broken  nnder  this  se- 
vere and  cruel  usage.  Not  that  we 
would  hare  it  inferred  that  the  de- 
scription given  in  these  pages  of  die 
hardships  endured  by  the  young  ap- 
prentice are  of  universal  application; 
far  from  it.  There  are  manj  houses 
where  the  kindness  and  consideration 
shewn  her,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
the  mistresB  to  counteract  any  mis- 
chief arising  from  her  close  confine- 
ment to  business  by  occasional  in- 
dulgence and  relaxation,  have  long 
been  remembered  by  the  inmates 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sratitude 
and  affection.  It  is  indeed  the  policy 
of  the  employer  to  be  considerate 
and  kind  to  the  girls  placed  under 
her  care.  Such  kindness  is  by  no 
means  thrown  away  unon  tnem. 
>Vhen  called  upon  to  make  any  ex- 
traordinary exertion,  the  readiness 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  en- 
deayoar  to  ffive  her  satisfaction,  and 
the  pains  which  they  take  to  execute 
well  the  commission  entrusted  to 
them,  shew  clearly  that  a  willing  in- 
dustry and  unforced  obedience  are 
most  successful  and  happiest  in  their 
results.  Such  a  mistress  will  make 
the  caU  for  particular  application 
only  when  it  is  necessary.  At  the 
dufl  season  of  the  year,  when  busi- 
ness is  slack,  she  will  not  keep  her 
girls  up  till  a  late  hour,  employed  in 
sewing  for  herself  or  her  family. 
She  will  allow  them  to  take  that  op- 
portunity of  making  or  mending 
their  own  clothes,  or  permit  them 
to  amuse  themselves  in  any  manner 
they  may  think  best.  She  will  ioin 
in  their  conversation,  enter  into  their 
hopes  and  prospects,  sympathise  with 
them  in  sickness,  and  endeavour  to 
make  heiself  rather  beloved  by  her 
kindness  to  them,  than  feared  by  the 
strictneflB  and  severity  of  her  disci- 
pline. Were  such  treatment  more 
general,  the  whole  moral  character 
of  the  establishment  would  not  only 
be  greatly  improved,  but  even  the 
despatch  of  business  itself  accelerated. 
There  would  not  be  that  system  of 
deceit  carried  on  between  we  girls 
and  their  emnloyers  which  is  now  so 
preyalent*    When  the  miitiess  or 


forewoman  are  absent  from  the  work- 
room, as  they  often  unavoidably  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  orders,  the 
girls,  from  mere  physicaf  exhaustion, 
watch  their  opportunity  and  leave 
off  work ;  the  pent-up  spirits  now 
escape ;  they  make  up  for  the  pre- 
vious silence  which  t£ey  have  been 
obliged  to  keep,  and  the  greatest 
anarchy  and  confusion  prevau. 

The  diet  in  many  houses  is  very 
deficient.  Between  five  and  six  in 
the  morninff  the  girls  are  expected  to 
get  up;  half  an  hour  is  allowed  them 
for  dressing  themselves.  The  break- 
fast hour  is  eight  o*clock,  and  this 
meal  consists  of  two  cups  of  indifferent 
tea,  and  a  round  of  bread  and  butter. 
The  dinner  at  1  f.m.  is  usually  com- 
posed of  a  joint  of  meat  and  potatoes. 
Of  this  each  ^rl  is  helped  once ;  she 
seldom  asks  K)r  more  without  being 
subject  to  unpleasant  remarks.  Pud- 
ding is  a  great  rarity*  In  some 
houses  they  have  table  ale,  not  of 
the  strongest  or  most  nourishing 
quality,  but  in  very  many  water  is 
tbe  only  beverage  allowed.  The  tea 
at  5  P.M.  is  a  repetition  of  the  break- 
fast, and  the  supper  at  nine  consists 
Of  bread  and  cheese,  termed  by  the 
girls  "  the  dry  meal."  If  they  are 
obliged  to  sit  up  very  late,  they  are 
allowed  additional  tea  and  coffee 
during  the  night.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  strike  among  them,  when  the 
mistress  is  too  unreasonable  even  for 
a  house  of  business.  An  apprentice 
informed  tbe  writer  that  she  remem- 
bered having  sat  at  work,  with  a 
short  interval  for  meals,  from  5  a.m. 
till  the  next  morning  at  9  a.m.,  when 
the  employer  brought  in  more  work. 
The  girls  nad  previously  determined 
amonff  themselves  to  hold  out  against 
her  if  she  should  expect  more  to  be 
done,  and  accordingly,  on  coming  in, 
she  tried  each  apprentice,  but  they 
resolutely  re^sea,  informing  her 
that  "  they  thought  they  had  done 
a  fair  day's  work."  The  Penelope 
retreated  from  the  scene  of  rebellion 
in  sullen  dignity,  givine  a  reluctant 
permission  to  her  maidens  to  retire 
then  to  bed,  but  adding"  that  they 
must  take  care  to  be  all  up  early  in 
the  morning."  This  circumstance  oc- 
curred durmg  the  pressure  to  get 
ready  a  court  mourning,  but  it  might 
as  readily  occur  during  the  urgency 
of  preparation  for  a  lady's  court 
dress. 
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Among  the  evils  arising  from  the 
hard  life  of  the  young  work-woman, 
it  does  not  appear  .that  the  bad  habit 
of  recruiting  the  exhausted  spirits 
by  drinking  is  to  be  met  with. 
Examples  of  this  vice,  of  itself  so 
pernicious  to  health,  are  extremely 
rare.  Tea  and  coffee  seem  to  be  the 
restoratives  chiefly  coveted  among 
the  ^rls.  Their  confinement,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  mistress, 
possesses,  among  many  bad  conse- 
quences, this  good  one,  that  they  can- 
not get  out  to  obtain  wine  or  spirits ; 
nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  conceal 
them  on  the  premises,  or  resort  to 
them  without  detection.  The  extra 
pocket-money  they  possess  appears 
to  be  chiefly  spent  in  purchasing 
little  articles  of  dress  or  finery,  for 
this  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are, 
from  their  very  profession  and  em- 
ployment, particularly  liable.  If  a 
girl  has  a  pretty  face,  she  is  often 
made  to  try  on  a  bonnet  or  a  mantle 
for  a  customer,  and  if  she  is  told 
that  it  becomes  her,  which  she  very 
soon  discovers,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
she  acquires  a  taste  for  personal  de- 
coration. Uean'ng  so  much  said  on 
every  side  respecting  dress  and  orna- 
ments, she  learns  naturally  to  give 
them  an  undue  value  in  her  estima- 
tion. Perhaps  less  fortunate  than 
those  around  her,  in  the  supply  of 

E)cket-money  allowed  her  byner  re- 
tives,  this  love  of  dress,  and  the 
ambition  of  appearing  as  nice  in  her 
personal  appearance  as  those  who 
are  richer  than  herself,  cause  her 
often  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  own 
vanity,  and  lead  to  the  degradation 
of  her  character  and  the  ruin  of  her 
moral  happiness.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  many  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  live  on  the  wages  of 
prostitution,  might  refer  the  first 
step  taken  towards  the   downward 

Sath  to  the  house  of  the  milliner  or 
ress-maker.  The  love  of  dress 
would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  temptations  which  led 
them  to  go  astray.  But  let  the  cen- 
sorious and  uncharitable  reflect  at 
the  same  time  how  severe  the  trials 
they  were  exposed  to,  when  the  cha- 
racter and  principles  were  most 
pliant,  most  prone  to  receive  every 
external  impression.  Let  those  whose 
advantages  are  great,  to  whom  de- 
corous conduct  from  their  difference 
of  circumstances  is   comparatively 


easy,  consider  how  the  image  of 
Mammon  and  worldliness  was  con- 
stantly before  them ;  how  the  kinder 
and  more  genial  feelings  of  woman's 
heart,  expanding  as  they  do  with 
most  warmth  and  "'  beauty  most  ad- 
mired" in  the  early  spring  of  yoatb, 
were  chilled  and  frozen  by  hard- 
ships and  neglect.  Happy  are  ye 
who  have  the  culture  ana  disdpliiK 
of  Religion  to  throw  their  snield 
around  you  when  the  passions  begin 
to  assert  their  despotic  power,  who 
have  the  mother*s  arm  to  lean  on,  or 
the  yoice  of  the  friend  to  warn  yon, 
when  the  jeers  of  companions,  already 
lost  to  shame,  assail  your  totter- 
ing virtue,  or  your  own  heart  is 
treacherous  to  itself!  Surely,  O 
ladies  of  England — ^ye  women  that 
are  at  ease,  you  have  some  part  or 
lot  in  this  matter — ^the  cry  of  the 
poor  dress-maker  appealing  to  you 
for  assistance  to  alleviate  her  condi- 
tion will  not  be  heard  in  vain  ?  Will 
you  continue  to  require  your  orders 
to  be  executed  in  an  unreasonably 
short  time,  when  you  know  that 
many  a  poor  girl  must  be  deprived 
of  rest,  of  health,  of  strengUi,  nay 
perhaps  of  life,  for  the  satis&ction  of 
your  fashionable  caprice,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  luxury  which  you  would 
be  just  as  well,  and  just  as  happy,  if 
you  had  it  not?  Will  you  cheapen 
and  haggle  for  the  price  of  a  silk  or 
muslin,  when  you  learn  that  the  few 
pounds  or  shillings  you  may  gain  to 
yourself  will  be  wrung  out  of  the 
forced  labour  and  midnight  weari- 
ness of  a  jaded  artisan,  who  has  feel- 
ings as  well  as  you,  and  necessities 
far  greater  than  you  can  ever  have  ? 
Think  not  only  of  yourselves  in  that 
crowded  show-room,  where  the  mir- 
rors reflect  your  iewelled  forms, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  that  the 
most  costly  material  can  furnish 
forth.  More  enviable  would  you  be 
if  you  made  one  of  those  pale  girls 
less  miserable  for  a  single  hour,  than 
if  ni^ht  after  night  you  shone  at  the 
brilliant  opera,  or  in  the  danling 
ball-room,  the  brightest  stars  of  ranl^ 
and  wealth,  and  beauty. 

Not  much  now  remains  to  be  said 
respecting  what  we  proposed  to  make 
the  first  part  of  our  present  inquiry. 
The  great  competition  in  every  de- 
partment of  trade  and  business  at 
the  present  day,  in  dress-making  and 
miUuiery  among  the  rest,  and  the 
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exertkm  made  to  manufacture  erery 
article  at  the  lowest  price,  cause 
fewer  hands  to  be  engaged  than  are 
properly  eoiupetent  to  So  the  work 
expected  fh>m  them ;  and  hence  the 
burthen  of  labonr  presses  very  hea- 
vily on  those  few.  Ten  or  fifteen 
tpprentiees  are  made  to  do  the  work 
of  thirlT.  In  many  houses  the  ac- 
commodation would  not  admit  of 
more;  in  many  it  is  entirely  inade- 
quate for  those  employed.  The  sleep- 
ing rooms  are  improj^erly  crowd^, 
and  the  work-room  is  made  to  con- 
tain double  the  number  it  ought. 
But  this  grievance  arises  as  often 
from  the  desire  of  the  proprietress  of 
the  house  to  realise  a  rapid  profit,  as 
it  does  from  the  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation. If  the  profit  is  small  on 
each  individual  article,  it  is  made 
UD  for  by  the  number  of  articles 
vnich  a  few  hands  by  means  of  ex- 
aggerated labour  can  produce.  This 
is  an  evil  very  difficult  to  remedy, 
while  the  importance  of  wealth,  so 
itrikinsly  characteristic  of  a  com- 
metciuage  and  country,  is  so  univer- 
Bally  recognised.  We  all  struggle  to 
be  rich,  nigh  and  low,  young  and 
old ;  those  behind  press  on  those  be- 
fore, thev  in  their  turn  on  those  in 
front :  if  it  is  the  spur  to  our  indus- 
try, it  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
rein  to  our  selfishness ;  if  it  deve- 
lopes  and  calls  into  full  action  our 
perseverance,  our  activity,  our  un- 
tiring energies,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  clog  to  the  secret  springs  of 
virtuous  action,  and  an  impediment 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart. 
''If  we  make  haste  to  be  rich,**  said 
the  vrisest  of  men,  "we  shall  as- 
suredly not  be  innocent." 

If  the  number  of  work- women  em- 
ployed in  each  house  of  business  is, 
oonnstently  with  a  healthy  and  pro- 
per system  of  treatment,  ^uite  in- 
adequate to  the  drudgery  imposed 
Qpon  them,  we  shall  not  expect  that 
tfiey  can  obtain  many  intervals  of  re- 
flation, when  they  can  be  entirely 
Absent  from  the  establishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  holidays 
allowoi  to  each  girl  seldom  exceed 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  during  au- 
tumn, a  period  of  the  year  when  their 
attendance  is  least  requisite.  Were 
it  not  for  this  breathing  time  to  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  energies,  no 
degree  of  physical  strength  would 
enable  them  to  bear  up  against  the 


fatigues  they  submit  to,  sometimes 
voluntarily,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
their  businc^  but  more  frequently 
from  necessity,  and  a  j^ersuosion  that 
if  they  abandon  this  service,  they 
have  no  other  prospect  before  them 
but  poverty  and  want.  An  increased 
population,  and  wealth  unequally  dis- 
tributed, have  depreciated  the  value 
of  labour,  and,  while  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  is  amassing  a  splen- 
did fortune,  the  poor  mechamc  or 
artisan  earns  a  scanty  subsistence 
where  he  can.  The  amount  of  the 
pittance,  called  his  wages,  is  fixed  by 
others,  who  exercise  tne  tyranny  of 
opulence,  and  he  must  either  take 
that  or  starve.  The  condition  of  the 
poorer  orders  of  society  at  the  pre- 
sent day  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention  of  the  statesman.  The  com- 
forts which  refinemeut,  and  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  have 
diffused  among  the  higher  and  mid- 
dling classes,  have  not  yet  reached 
the  operative ;  he  alone  seems  chained 
to  the  earth  without  power  to  rise ; 
the  bread  he  eats  hy  tne  sweat  of  his 
brow  is  barely  sufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance. His  history,  were  he  to  tell 
it,  would  in  many  points  resemble 
that  of  the  young  milliner  described 
in  these  pages — chiefly  in  this,  that 
his  labour,  inadequately  paid  as  it 
is,  is  bestowed  upon  another  for  his 
aggrandisement,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  patient  industry  doth  a  stranger 
take. 

**  Sic  voB  Don  vobis  vellera  fertis,  oves : 
Sic  vos  Don  vobis  fertis  aratra,  boves." 

ViRO. 

From  this  imperfect  description  of 
the  hardships  endured  by  tne  mil- 
liner and  aress-inaker*8  apprentice, 
in  many  houses — for  we  must  recol- 
lect that  there  are  honourable  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  that,  if  proper 
treatment  were  universal,  this  essay 
would  be  useless— we  may  now  proceed 
to  enumerate  some  of  those  remedies 
by  which  her  condition  appears  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  And  on  enter- 
ing this  part  of  our  subject,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  mitigation 
of  evils,  such  as  have  been  described, 
depends  very  materially  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  employers  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  although 
public  opinion  is  so  powerful  in  this 
country  that  to  lay  open  an  abuse 
may  be  said  almost  to  rectify  it^  yet 
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in  a  matter  where  the  motives  of 
aelf-intereat  are  so  contrary  to  hu- 
manity, it  is  scarcely  safe  to  trust  too 
far  to  the  influence  of  general  feel- 
ing and  sympathy  upon  individual 
conduct  The  first  and  most  obvious 
remedy  that  suggests  itself  is,  that 
the  legislature  should  interfere  to 
prevent  any  young  person  from  being 
obliged  to  woric  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  exclusive  of  the 
time  devoted  to  her  meals.  Extra 
work  should  be  optional,  but  it  should 
lie  entitled  to  extra  remuneration. 
This  single  and  simple  enactment 
would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
good,  and  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  evil  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. This  boon  obtained,  the 
young  dress-maker's  lot  would  be 
oomparati vdy  a  hi^pv  one.  It  would 
sive  her  rest,  it  would  give  her  re- 
kxation,  her  actual  slavery  would  be 
no  more.  Fatigues  she  would  have 
to  undergo,  hard  words  to  put  up 
with,  dose  confinement  to  brook ;  but 
then  its  term  would  be  fixed  and 
definite.  She  would  no  longer  have 
towatdi  through  the  weary  hours  of 
niffht  at  another's  will  and  for  an- 
other's gain.  In  the  eladsome  sum- 
mer evening  she  miffht  then  some- 
times, at  the  dose  of  her  work,  step 
forth,  not  to  do  her  mistress's  bid- 
ding, but  to  breathe  the  refreshing 
air  of  heaven,  and  liberty. 

The  legislature  might  also  extend 
its  power  to  regulate  the  time  allowed 
to  each  ffirl  for  vacation  during  the 
year.  This  should  never  be  shorter 
than  one  month.  From  the  first  of 
these  regulations,  viz.  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  a  twofold  ad- 
vantage would  ensue.  Not  only 
would  a  considerable  improvement 
take  j>laoe  in  the  condition  of  each 
individual  empbyed,  but  it  would 
oblifle  the  employexa  to  keep  more 
banios  at  wok  than  thev  do  now. 
The  quantity  (tfbusiQeas  ckNie  would 
be  the  same^  but  it  would  give  occu- 
pation and  a  livelihood  to  a  greater 
number  of  young  women,  who,  under 
Hie  present  system  of  late  hours  and 
lew  apprentices,  continue  out  of  work, 
or  whose  servicea,  if  ennged,  are 
considerably  underpaid.  iBy  an  oc- 
casional exertion  out  of  vrork  hours, 
the  apprentice  might  then  earn  some- 
thing towards  keeping  herself  in 
shoes  or  clothes.  Then  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  entitled,  as  of 


right,  to  a  certain  season  in  ^  year 
for  relaxation,  and  for  visiting  her 
friends,  would  materially  contribute 
to  support  her  health  and  nirit& 
With  this  to  hope  for  and  look  for- 
ward to,  she  would  take  greater  pride 
in  the  cUgnity  of  her  own  character, 
and  be  less  apt  to  Uxfgei  the  early 
lessons  of  duty  and  virtuovs  prin- 
ciple taught  her  by  those  under 
wnose  immediate  control  abe  no 
longer  is. 

The  more  we  examine  the  subject, 
the  more  inclined  shall  we  be  to  the 
opinion  that  the  only  matesial  re- 
inedy  for  the  evils  under  diaenssion, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the 
legislature,  is  that  already  suggested, 
ai^  which  would  probaUy  suggest 
itself  immediately  to  eveiy  one,  iiame> 
ly,  an  act  for  shortening  the  houn 
of  labour.  The  legislature  mi^t 
also  fix  the  age,  under  which  girls 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
aj^prentioes.  Much,  however,  would 
still  remain  to  be  done  for  them, 
which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  act  oi  parliament  to  aooomplidi. 
A  society  of  benevolent  individuals 
has,  we  believe,  been  already  formed, 
with  a  view  of  discussing  and 
adopting  the  best  means  for  im- 
proving their  condition.  One  of 
the  most  acceptable  gifts  which  the 
society  could  offer  would  be  the 
institution  of  a  hospital,  af^xopriated 
entirely  to  the  use  of  youne  work- 
women wh^i  out  of  health,  and  afibrd- 
ing  them  at  those  times  a  comfortable 
home.  When  the  nature  of  their 
indisposition  would  admit  of  it,  they 
might  here  receive  reli^us  instruc- 
tion, and  be  employed  m  light  work, 
and  of  this  they  should  be  allowed  to 
raodve  the  profits.  The  oertificate  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon  riiould  be  ne- 
cessary  to  proenre  them  admission  to 
the  institution.  Many  girla  would 
moit  i^adly  aad(Eratefull  v  avail  them- 
sdves  of  such  a  charity  who  now  have 
an  insuperable  objection  to  a  public 
hoqiital.  On  thor  return  to  their 
employment,  religtous  books  should 
be  lent  to  them,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  chimin 
or  matron  of  the  hospital,  if  at  any 
future  time  in  want  of  oomfort  or 
advice.  By  these  means  the  good 
impressions  made  upon  than  in  sick- 
ness would  be  ibatered  and  kept 
alive.  They  might  possibly  be  ex- 
tended to  others  also.    Itisaqocstion 
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whether  leodiag  libraikfl,  not  oon« 
fined  to  the  girls  who  h*ve  been  ill, 
sach  as  are  comnioii  in  the  factories 
of  the  United  States,  would  not  be 
rery  popular  amonff  this  class  and 
prodnoe  much  good.  Attached  to 
the  hospital  aboTe  proposed  should 
be  a  dispeoiary,  where  medical  ad- 
viee  sboold  be  giren,  and  medidnes 
funuahed  to  such  as  are  not  suffident- 
1t  ill  to  leaTe  thdr  work.  The  ma- 
cninery  of  such  an  institution  would 
be  Tery  aimnle,  and  Che  sympathy 
of  the  Britisn  public  would  not  be 
in  Tain  apptBlied  to  for  its  support. 
At  the  house  of  business  itself  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  present  system 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Sunday 
should  be  a  day  of  rest  to  the  girls. 
It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible, 
that  one  of  the  show-rooms  snouldbe 
deared  on  the  Saturday  ni^ht,  and 
given  up  entirely  to  them  ior  thebr 
use  and  reereatioB  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  mistress  should  see,  as  far  as  her 
power  extends,  that  her  apprentices 
and  imnrovers  go  to  divine  service; 
or,  at  all  events,  she  ought  to  provide 
for  them  a  pew  in  some  neighbouring 
diareb,  where  those  who  were  de- 
arooa  of  attending  might  do  so.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  mistress's  table 
should  be  as  open  to  such  as  have  no 
friends  to  visit  on  that  as  on  auy 
other  day.  There  might  even  be  on 
thai  day  a  little  im|HPOvement  in  the 
dinner.  An  indulgence  of  this  sort 
would  make  them  feel  less  anxious 
to  get  out,  and  what  now  often  occurs 
wMdd  be  less  oommon,  namely,  that 
they  aie  quite  as  much,  if  not  more 
&tw;Bed  and  exhausted  on  the  Sunday 
niipt,  than  on  any  other  mght  in  the 
week.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  morning  and  evening  prayers 
should  be  orored  daily  in  each  house 
of  business,  the  whole  establishment 
being  present.  Independently  of  its 
good  moral  effect,  this  jpractice  would 
tend  greatly  to  regularity  and  order. 
Each  girl,  on  her  first  arrival,  should 
be  expected  to  bring  with  her  a  Bible 
and  rrayer-book.  For  meals  a  cer- 
tain period  should  always  be  allowed. 
At  present  the  girls  are  often  obliged 
to  rise  from  ainner  almost  berore 
they  have  finished  it,  and  to  return 
immediately  to  the  work-room.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
indigestion  and  nausea  from  which 
they  often  suffer.  An  interval  of 
tw^ity  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after 


the  principal  meal  ooght,  compatibly 
with  health,  to  occur,  before  tney  sit 
down  again  to  theur  work.  During 
their  absence  in  the  dining-room,  the 
apartment  where  they  have  been 
working  should  be  well  v^tilated. 
There  is  an  objection  often  made  to 
the  windows  being  opened,  that  the 
dresses  or  bonnets  will  epoTl  by  the 
admission  of  air  or  damp ;  but  this 
n^ht  eadly  be  avoided  by  thdr 
bein^  covered  up.  When  the  ven- 
tilation has  been  complete,  the  vi^ 
prentice  will  feel  greatly  refreshed 
after  her  meal,  even  without  exercise, 
and  apply  hersdf  to  her  work  with  a 
feeling  of  lightness,  which  she  would 
be  quite  a  stranger  to  if  the  atmo- 
sphere were  unchanged.  Gas  should 
never  be  admitted  to  the  work-room ; 
it  is  scarcely  ever  so  now,  except 
where  there  is  a  shop  attached  to  the 
business.  Cleanliness  of  the  person 
18  so  conducive  to  bodily  health,  that 
it  seons  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  it 
as  indispensaUe  to  the  young  work- 
woman. This  is  a  p(Hnt  on  which 
every  mistress,  it  appears,  is  very 
particular.  Cold  ablutions,  and  tlie 
use  of  the  flesh  brush,  particularly  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  will  greatly 
assist  the  circulation,  and  prove  iod 
best  substitute  for  ex^dse.  The 
importance  of  the  skin  secretions  has 
been  as  yet  scarcely  attended  to  suffi- 
ciently by  the  physician,  and  vet  the 
skin  is  an  organ,  on  the  state  of  which, 
especially  in  our  variable  climate, 
the  health  materially  depends.  An 
occasional  use  of  the  warm-bath  would 
be  one  of  the  best  restoratives  and 
safest  stimulants  that  the  young 
milliner  could  resort  to.  When  at 
work,  she  should,  if  possible,  not 
continne  very  long  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, standing  on  every  opportunity, 
and  avoid  all  tight  ligatures  round 
tiie  body,  particularlv  tightly  laced 
stays,  which  often  of  toemselves  occa- 
sion great  derangement  to  the  health. 
How  much  more  so  when  the  person 
who  wears  them  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain so  long  a  stooping  position  ?  The 
French  women  when  at  work  wear 
their  stays  much  looser  than  the 
English,  and,  consequently  suffer  less 
inconvenience.  The  food  supplied 
should  be  simple,  but  of  the  most 
nourishing  quality;  above  all,  it 
should  not  be  always  of  the  same 
description.  The  capricious  appetite 
sometunes  fancies  coffee  or   cocoa 
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when  it  rejects  tea ;  sometimes 
has  a  relish  &r  soup  or  broth  when 
it  is  disinalined  to  solid  food.  In  the 
absence  o^  fiHicIi  exercise  it  will  be 
found  ab^ldtely  necessary,  to  the 
.^maintenance  of  anything  like  health, 
lb  yavy.tli^  di^^hes.  We  should  not 
be^  unf^rstood  to  mean  that  the  in- 
mates of  a  house  of  business  should 
have  luxuries,  but  merely  that  the 
nature  and  ingredients  of  their  food 
should  be  occasionally  changed. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
apartments  where  the  girls  sleep; 
these  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  kept  clean;  the  number  of  fe- 
males sleeping  in  one  room  should 
not  exceed  four.  A  reform  in  many 
of  these  apparently  insignificant  mat- 
ters would  enhance  greatly  the  com- 
fort and  alleviate  the  physical  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  apprentice.  Let 
those  who  are  disposed  to  laugh  at 
some  of  the  above  recommendations 
as  frivolous,  reflect  that  there  is  no 
circtmistance  so  trifling  as  not  to 
derive  value  from  the  consideration 
that  it  detracts  from  the  misery  of  a 
fellow  creature. 

It  is  time  to  draw  this  article  to  a- 
close,  protracted  already  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  Imnerfect  as  it  is 
in  the  catalogue  of  tne  evils  it  at- 
tempts to  describe,  and  incomplete  in 
the  remedies  it  suggests,  enough  at 
least  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the 
case  is  not  altogether  a  hopeless  one 
and  incapable  of  amelioration.  We 
would  not  conclude  our  remarks, 
however,  without  a  few  observations 
to  the  vouii^  milliner  herself,  as  well 
as  to  the  mistress  who  employs  her. 
To  the  former  we  would  say :  **  Re- 
member you  have  duties  to  perform, 
as  well  OS  rights  to  assert;  shew  by 


your  conduct  that  yon  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  sympathies  which  have 
been  enlisted  in  your  behalf.  En- 
deavour to  win  the  confidence  and 
approbation  of  your  employer  by 
domg  the  work  allotted  you  in  the 
best  and  neatest  manner  you  can. 
Be  as  diligent  in  her  abs^ioe  as  in 
her  presence.  Be  meek  and  gentle 
in  your  temper;  pay  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  her  orders;  if  any  indul- 
gence is  shewn  you,  do  not  abuse  ^fV 
and  above  idl,  foiget  notyoor  reUebus 
duties ;  they  will  not  only  bri^ten 
and  cheer  the  gloom  of  your  daily 
daily  toil,  but  they  will  strengthen 
you  against  those  temptationa  which 
will  frequently  be  thrown  in  yoor 
way." 

To  the  em^oyer  our  advice  is: 
"Beflect  that  it  is  no  small  respon- 
sibility you  have  undertaken.  The 
future  conduct  and  happiness  of  the 
young  women  under  your  chai^ge 
aei)end  in  a  great  measure  upon  yon. 
Do  not  consider  that  they  are  under 
your  roof  for  the  single  purpose  of 
assisting  to  make  you  rich.  While 
you  enforce  a  rigorous  discipline  in 
the  work-room,  neglect  not  entirely 
the  moral  discipline  of  their  minds. 
In  your  treatment  of  them,  let  that 
golden  rule  of  Christianity,  *Do  ye 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  dioi^d 
do  unto  you,*  guide  and  direct  you. 
And  while  you  expect  from  them 
steadiness  of  conduct  and  rectitude  of 
principle,  remember,  that  what  we 
see  makes  a  far  more  vivid  impression 
upon  us  than  what  we  hear,  and  thtt 
example  is  more  powerful  than  pre- 
cept. Let  your  pupils,  for  so  Uiey 
may  be  called,  learn  to  look  up  to 
you  as  a  model  for  their  virtuous 
imitation,  and  respect  you  aaafriend." 
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LORD  FAUCBR8TON« 


h  a  debate  some  few  yean  ago  in 
the  Houee  of  Ck>imiu)ii8,  Sir  B^bert 
Peel  ezdted  considerable  merriment 
by  calling  Lord  Palmerston  **a  pure 
old  Whig."^  The  expression  was  felt 
to  be  an  equivocal  one.  It  might  be 
taken  as  an  ironical  allusion  to  the 
ostentation  with  which  the  noble  lord 
then  panuied  what  he  termed  "  Whig 
principles** before  the  House,— prin- 
ciples which  he,  at  that  time,  adhered 
to  with  the  tenad^,  and  propounded 
with  the  zeal,  proverbial  in  recent 
converts ;  or,  still  in  the  same  spirit 
of  quizzing,  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet might  have  meant  to  allude  to 
the  weight  of  authority  which  the  no- 
ble lord  added  to  any  intrinsic  truth 
there  might  be  in  the  political  views 
referred  to ;  because,  from  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  of  testm^  the 
opinions  of  other  j^litical  parties  of 
which  he  has,  during  his  long  life, 
been  a  member,  his  preference  for 
'^Whig  principles"  might  he  held  to 
be  Qie  result  of  settl^  conviction. 
There  was  still  another  sense  in  which 
the  sly  humour  which  dictated  the 
phrase  might  have  designed  it  to  apply 
to  the  noble  lord. 

The  sexagenarian  luvenility  of 
Lord  Falmerston  has  been  the  suh- 
iect  of  much  eood-humoured  rail- 
lery. The  public  are  already  suffi- 
cientljr  fiuninar  with  the  somewhat 
stale  jdces  which  the  newspapers 
have  for  some  time  applied  to  the 
noble  lord,  b^use  they  nave  chosen 
to  assume  that  he,  more  than  most 
men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmcrston  is  too  respectable,  both 
in  talents  and  character,  to  be  affected 
by  such  harmless  nonsense;  more 
especially  as  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
founded  on  error.  Nor  should  we 
bere  so  particularly  refer  to  the  suh- 
ject,  but  that  not  only  in  his  outward 
nuuii  but  also  in  his  mind,  the  noble 
lord  certainly  does  reverse  some  of 
the  usual  kws  of  Nature.  Although 
from  early  youth  he  has  been,  in 
wme  capacitv  or  other,  before  the 
public,  and,  during  the  greater  part 
YOL.  xxxin.  no.  cxcv. 


of  the  time,  in  the  service  of  tk^ 
state,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  he 
has  "  come  out  **  either  as  a  statesman 
or  as  an  orator.  Perhaps  this  may 
have  arisen  from  constitutional  indo-^ 
lence,  yet  the  restless  activity  of  his 
subsequent  ministerial  career  almost 
forlnds  the  assumption.  It  may  have 
been  because  he  did  not  desire  to 
thrust  himself  prominently  before 
the  public  while  he  still  occupied  a 
position  in  the  senate,  or  fiUed  situa- 
tions in  the  government  compara- 
tively subordinate ;  but  a  reference 
to  Hansard  will  shew  that  at  no  time 
was  the  noble  lord  deficient  in  a 
characteristic  propensity  for  self-dis- 
play, although  his  efforts  in  parlia- 
ment for  manv  years  scarcely  distin- 
guished him  from  the  ordinary  herd 
of  level  speakers.  Like  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  aloe,  the  parliamentary 
fruition  of  his  genius,  though  long 
delayed,  is  marvellous.  I%w,  in- 
deed, are  the  men  who,  after  passing 
through  a  youth  and  manhood  m 
indifference,  apathy,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, of  persevering  mediocrity,  could, 
long  after  the  middle  a^  has  passed, 
after  the  fire  of  life  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  almost  exhausted,  blaze 
out,  like  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar 
of  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the  very 
moment  of  decay.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others.  Lord  Falmerston 
is  a  puzzle.  He  has  begun  where 
most  men  end.  Long  passed  over 
and  forgotten  bv  Fame,  he  suddenly 
recalls  her,  and  arrests  her  in  her 
flight,  compelline  her  to  trumpet 
forth  his  name.  l^ot  even  recognised 
as  a  statesman,  but  classed  among  the 
Bed  Tapists;  as  a  speaker  nmked 
with  the  steady-paced  humdrums; 
he  was  almost  the  very  last  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  whom  one 
would  have  fixed  as  being  likely  ever 
to  rival  Lord  John  Russell  m  the 
leadership  of  the  Whig  party.  Sud- 
denly, without  apparent  cause,  with- 
out Its  heing  discovered  that  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  elixir  of  life, 
he  astonished  his  contemporaries  by 
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the  display  of  a  vigour  which  neither 
his  youth  nor  middle*  age  had  shewn ; 
he  entered  the  lists  auke  with  the 
veterans  and  the  young,  ardent  spi- 
rits of  the  House  of  Commons,  prov- 
ing himself  a  very  master  of  the  art 
wiiich  he  had  thus  with  so  tardy  a 
haste  essayed,  and  raising  hijnself  to 
a  level  "with  the  very  best  speakers, 
nay,  even  ultimately  rivaUin^  Lord 
Lyndhurst  himself  in  the  ability  and 
power  with  which  he  used  the  ordi- 
nary weapons  of  party  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  foea.  Like  the  sleeping 
prince  in  the  fairv  tale,  although  by 
the  influence  of  the  spell  half  an  age 
had  passed  over  his  bodily  frame, 
the  fire  and  enei^y  of  his  earljr  days 
remained.  The  heat,  the  vigour, 
even  the  rashness  of  youth,  were  in 
him  most  strangely  combined  with 
the  authority  and  experience  of  more 
advanced  years.  The  hero  of  God- 
win's romance  did  not  more  secretly 
or  more  instantaneously  discard  the 
crust  of  time.  It  is  told  of  Mathews, 
that  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pastimes 
was — suddenly,  chance  wise — to  min- 
gle with  any  group  of  boys,  asking  to 
join  in  their  play ;  when  he  would, 
by  the  force  of  his  rare  genius  for 
imitation,  throw  himself  completely 
into  the  childish  character,  romp  with 
them,  laugh  with  them,  cheat  with 
them,  quarrel  with  them;  till,  al- 
though the^  could  not  at  first  quite 
fraternise  with  the  very  tall  stian^er, 
they  gradually  b^an  to  look  on  him 
as  less  unlike  themselves,  and,  at 
last,  admitted  him  to  the  full  rights 
of  companionship.  Similar,  one  may 
suppose,  were  the  feelings  of  the  lead- 
ing; men  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Lord  Falraerston,  after  liaving 
wilfully  hid  his  powers  so  long,  burst 
out  upon  them  as  a  first-rate  speaker. 
It  took  them  some  time  to  believe  it 

Sossibic,  but  gradually  their  incre- 
ulitv  gave  way  under  the  nroofs  of 
his  abiCty  and  vigour,  and  tncy  now 
acknowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their 
admiration  the  mistake  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  noble  lord  him- 
self, had  made  during  so  many  years. 
Like  some  diseases,  Lord  Palmerston's 
oratorical  and  political  talent  was 
chronic ;  it  required  time  for  its  de- 
velopcment. 

All  things  taken  into  account, 
Lord  Palmerston  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
debater  amone  the  Whig  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     In   the 


different  qualities  which,  when  com- 
bined, go  to  render  a  man  an  orator, 
he  is  excelled  by  many  individuals 
among  his  contemporaries.  Lord 
John  liussell  shews  more  tact,  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  party 
history  (not  with  parties,  for,  in  that 
knowledge.  Lord  Palmerston  beats 
all  men  living,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  almost  everv  govenunent 
wUhin  the  memory  or  man),  greater 
skill  in  pointing  allusions  to  the 
political  errors  of  opponents,  and 
altogether  more  refinement  in  the 
maiugement  of  his  parliamentary 
case.  In  eloquence,  both  of  concep- 
tion or  in  delivery.  Lord  Palmerston 
is,  of  course,  excelled  by  Mr.  Sheil 
or  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  even  by  men 
holding  a  far  inferior  rank  asspeiker^ 
In  soundness  and  vigour  of  aTfi;umeot 
he  cannot  stand  a  moments  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Cobden  or  with 
£arl  Grey  (when  that  nobleman  does 
justice  to  his  own  powers),  or  even 
with  Mr.  Charles  BuUer.  Each 
speaker  on  his  own  side,  in  fiict,  b 
in  advance  of  him  in  some  particular 
quali^  of  the  orator.  Yet  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  place 
Lord  Palmerston  amongst  the  first 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  would  deny  that  he  had  derived 
from  hearing  one  of  that  nobleman*s 
seeches  as  much  pleasure,  of  its 
kind,  as  if  he  had  listened  to  the 
most  brilliant  efforts  of  Macaulay,  the 
most  spirit-stirring  of  Shiel,  or  the 
most  skilful  and  satisfying  of  Lord 
John  Eussell.  The  pecmiarity  in 
Lord  Palmerston  which  gives  him 
this  singular  power  of  charming  with 
an  oration  as  a  whole,  the  several 
parts  of  which  are  not  calculated  to 
please,  if  critically  analysed,  is  the 
thorough  and  hearty  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship, not  malignant,  or  angr^*, 
or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  xealous 
advocates  of  embodied  (^;union  or 
interests,  but  frank,  manly,  open- 
hearted,  and  undisguised,  so  much 
so  as  to  assume  almost  a  sportive 
character,  as  if  parliamimtary  po- 
litics were  a  mere  pastime,  a  kmd  of 
relaxation  from  thie  lieayi«2r  cares  or 
labours  of  administration  or  of  ordi- 
nary political  life,  in  which  all  men 
are  bound  bjr  a  sort  of  mutual  com- 
pact, answeriuff  to  the  laws  of  a 
game,  to  exert  their  utnoost  powers  to 
excel  or  to  overcome  each  other,  for 
the  sake  of  the  distiactioii  and  ap- 
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pUiue  which  are  the  reward  of  tne- 

This  peeuiiarit^  most  alwayv  be 
borne  in  mind  in  forming  our  opinion 
of  the  noble  lord.  He  takes  up  po* 
litkal  questions  in  parliament  in  the 
true  forensic  spirit,  but  also  with 
mueh  of  that  interest  which  an  ad» 
vocate  feels,  not  ao  much  in  the  fate 
of  his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his 
own  effi>rtB.  Lord  Falmeraton  ap- 
pears to  fed  in  a  lev  degree  the  ira- 
])ortaaoe  of  '^  Whig  principles**  than 
the  advantage  of  a  triumph  for  the 
Whig  part^,  and  for  himself  as  a 
BKinfaer  of  the  party.  In  this  he 
difien  from  Loud  John  Russell,  who 
Dunisten  to  party  feeling  only  ao  far 
u  it  is  identified  with  t£e  pnnciples 
which  he  considers  ought  to  reflate 
him.  Loid  Palmerston,  if  he  is  cme 
c^  the  most  ready,  facile,  clever, 
adroit,  aau>nff  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  in  either  House,  aj^wars  also 
to  be  one  of  the  least  earnest.  His 
politics  are  as  a  garment,  worn  be- 
cuiae  it  is  thought  to  be  the  moet 
beoominff.  Aa  &  as  it  is  possible  to 
dinne  the  motives  of  public  men, 
hidden  as  they  aometimes  are  fiir 
yean  under  aocmnulations  of  almost 
neoeasaiy  deeett,  this  aapears  to  be 
the  mlmg  tendency  of  Lord  Fal- 
memton's  pnblie  character.  On  one 
^object  alone  ia  he  always  terribly, 
ioGODrementlyia  earnest — the  praise 
of  hjs  own  foreign  policy.  However 
^^ftifidal  may  pe  nis  advoisacy  on 
other  questiona,  however  he  may, 
when  be  is  determined  to  make  a 
good  psrty  speech,  spur  himself  out 
of  the  Itognor  which  seems  to  be  his 
lobit  of  body  if  not  of  mind,  no  such 
aids  to  his  energy  are  lequlred  when 
the  doings  of  Recount  JPalraerston, 
KMoetime  her  Majest/s  Secretary  of 
^>tate  Cor  Foreign  Affiurs,  ase  con- 
cenied.    Bat  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Loid  Palmenton,  in  a  very  good 
H^eech— 8  sort  of  summary  of  the 
Kwon,  d  lu  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which 
U  nttde  at  the  close  of  the  parlia- 
^»aAKy  cimpaiffn  of  1842— said  of 
^id  Stanly,  "  jNo  man  is  a  better 
off-baad  debater  than  the  noble  lord, 
but  off-hand  debaters  are  apt  to  say 
whatever  comes  in  their  beads  on  th^e 
spar  (tf  the  moment,  withont  stopping 
to  eonaider  whether  it  is  strictly  the 
^t."  UaA  the  noble  es-secretary 
"^^  enjoged  In  pakitii^  his  own 
portrait  mstead  irfLord  BteQley*8,he 


could  not  more  suecessAiUy  have  hit 
on  a  leading  trait.  It  is  chiefly  on 
this  yery  account  that  Lord  FaN 
merston  is  so  useful  to  his  partv  as  a 
debater.  A  more  thoroughly  sincere 
nolitieian  would  be  more  cautious. 
He  would  have  more  reverence  for 
truth,  more  respect  for  political  cha- 
racter. Kesting  his  fiuth  on  princi- 
ples, he  would  be  more  chary  of 
trifling  vrith  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  founded.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  debater,  not  a  statesman.  He  is 
a  first-rate  gladiator  in  the  great 
political  arena,  and  usually  a  suc- 
cessful one;  but,  gladiator-like,  he 
inouires  little  whether  the  cause  he 
fights  m  be  the  cause  of  truth,  being 
only  aazious  to  shew  his  own  skill 
and  overcome  his  rival.  The  dex- 
terity with  which  he  fences  at  the 
case  opposed  to  hini,  touching  its 
vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastio 
venmn,  or  triumphing  in  the  power 
with  which  he  can  make  a  femt  of 
argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
of  a  real  home-thrust,  is  only  equalled 
by  bis  corresponding  watchfulness 
and  agility  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of 
an  opponent,  guarding  himself  from 
his  attack,  or  skipping  about  to  avoid 
being  hit.  In  tnese  qualities,  Sir 
James  Grdaam  approaches  the  near- 
est to  him.  But  Lord  Palmerston, 
besides  all  these  |>racti8ed  arts,  has 
also  great  plausibility,  can  work  him- 
sdf  up  admirablv  to  a  sham  enthu- 
nasm  for  liberal  principles  (just  as 
Sir  James  used,  m  former  days,  to 
give  a  high  colouring  to  hb  Con- 
servatism), and  can  do  it  so  well  that 
it  really  requires  considerable  expe- 
rience and  observation  to  enable  one 
to  detect  the  difference  between  his 
clever  imitation  and  the  reality.  He 
is  almost  unsuipassed  in  the  art  with 
which  he  can  manage  an  argument 
with  a  show  of  fairness  and  reason, 
while  only  carrying  it  and  his  ad- 
mirers fiur  enough  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  part^  m  the  debate.  He 
seldom  commits  himself  so  &r  as  to 
be  laid  (^n  to  even  the  most  prac- 
tised debaters.  They  may  ricQcule 
him  upon  lus  excessive  oflicial  vanity 
and  imperviousness  to  criticism  on 
that  score,  but  they  can  hardly  dis- 
cover a  flaw  in  the  particular  case 
which  it  suits  him  for  the  time  being 
to  make  out.  On  the  other  hand,  lie 
possesses  himself  considerable  power 
of  ridicule;  and  when  he  finds  the 
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ai^gfument  of  an  opponent  either  un- 
answerable, or  that  it  could  only  be 
answered  by  alliance  with  some  prin- 
ciple that  might  be  turned  against 
himself,  he  is  a  great  adept  at  f  ^^ — 


rid  of  it  by  a  side-wind  of  ab 
allusion.  He  very  well  understands 
the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  especially  of  his  own  party. 
He  knows  exactly  what  will  win  a 
cheer  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  calculated  to  provoke  laughter  in 
an  assembly  where  a]^preciation  of 
what  is  elevated  in  sentiment  is  by  no 
means  common.  He  is  good  at  par- 
liamentary dap-traps,  and  an  in- 
valuable coadiutor  m  the  leadership 
of  a  partv,  which,  for  want  of  some 
conunon  bond  of  cohesion,  and  dis- 
tracted as  the  Whig-Radical  party 
was  by  conflicting  opinion  and  in- 
terest, required  to  be  kept  in  good- 
humour  by  the  meaniuffless  yet  in- 
spiriting generalities  of  Liberalism. 
Of  the  sort  of  quasi-philosophical 
language — the  slang  of  undefined  but 
developing  democracy — ^which  pleases 
the  crude,  unformed  minds  of  those 
who  are  self-chosen  to  decide  on 
public  afiairs,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
trained  statesmen  and  practised  poli- 
ticians, Lord  Falmerston  is  a  master. 
He  is  clever  at  setting  traps  for  such 
vain  and  voluntary  dupes.  Vague 
and  vapid  generalities  become,  under 
the  magical  influence  of  his  congenial 
intellect,  high-sounding  and  inspiring 
principles.  His  process  of  develope- 
ment,  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the 
material  world  by  a  recent  theorist, 
stops  short  at  the  nebulous  stage. 
To  resolve  these  seductive  immate- 
rialities into  their  elements,  so  that 
they  might  fonn  more  natural  com- 
binations—to allow  the  misty  mass 
to  become  concrete — to  let  relaxed 
Whig^m  consolidate  itself  into 
Chartism,  or  even  into  more  con- 
genial and  more  despised  lladicalism, 
would  be  most  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable to  one  who,  like  Lord  Fal- 
merston, is  a  thorough  aristocrat  in 
all  his  real,  self-coniessed  thoughts 
and  preiudices,  and  who  is  disposed  to 
treat  BXlparoenues  in  politics  with  the 
genuine  heartfelt  contempt,  the  here- 
ditary hauteur,  of  a  "  pure  old  Whig." 
It  partly  follows  from  these  things 
that  Lord  Falmerston  is  a  good  poll- 
tical  tactician.  He  scents  keenly  and 
quickly  the  chan^ng  wind.  He 
probably  thinks  little,  but  he  ob« 


serves  much.  A  superficial  ^;lanee 
is  sufficient  to  decide  nim  on  his  line 
of  conduct,  because  the  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  hour  is  what  ne  seeks  to 
captivate.  He  is  clever  in  the  arith- 
metic of  party.  He  counts  hcMli, 
and  with  the  increase  of  nnmben 
correspond  his  swelling  periods.  This 
sort  of  time-serving  policy  is  not 
usually  favourable  to  political  fore* 
sight,  nor  would  any  one  be  disposed 
to  accord  that  quali^  in  any  re- 
markable degree  to  Lord  Palmenton. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the 
noble  lord  in  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phet. We  would  much  rather  at- 
tribute to  his  sagacity  what  we  are, 
however,  compelled  to  ascribe  to 
some  unlucky  accident,  —  the  £Kt 
that  he  foretold  not  only  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bat 
also  tne  jperiod  of  its  adoptioo. 
Speaking  m  September  1841,  hard 
Falmerston  said,  "  The  ri^ht  honour- 
able baronet  had  said  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  declare  that  he  would 
never  propose  a  change  in  the  Corn- 
laws  ;  but  he  certainly  should  not  do 
so  unless  at  the  head  of  an  united 
cabinet  Why,  lookinj^  at  the  per- 
sons who  form  his  administration,  he 
must  umt  someffiinf  near  fiee  $ear$ 
before  he  can  do  it.**  It  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  that  in  /bio- 
yeari  and  eight  nunUhs  from  the  date 
of  this  precuction.  Sir  Robert  Feel 
introduoBd  his  measure  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-last's.  So  well  did  the 
Whigs  understand  their  man. 

To  securing  success  as  a  debater, 
Lord  Falmerston  sacrifices  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  first-rate  orator,  it 
is  the  provmce  of  the  orator,  while 
he  is  appealing  to  the  passions  or 
developing  the  policy  of  the  hour, 
also  to  shape  and  polish  his  discourse 
and  to  interweave  in  it  what  will 
render  it  interestiDg  for  all  time. 
Such  qualities  and  such  objects  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ex- 
cellent party  speeches  of  Lord  Fal- 
merston. They  are  made  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  for  posterity. 
Except  in  the  claj)- traps  we  have 
mentioned,  there  is  no  ambitious 
language,  no  pretence  of  that  higher 
eloquence  which  will  stir  the  hwts 
of  men  after  the  particular  voice  h 
dumb  and  the  particular  man  dead. 
You  cannot  pick  extracts  out  of 
his  speeches  which  will  bear  reading, 
and  urill  excite  interest,  apart  firm 
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the  coDtext.    There  are  no  maxims 
or  aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illus- 
trations or  passages  of  declamatory 
Tehemenoe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  language  is  choice,  the  style  pure 
and  simple,  the  construction  of  the 
jientences  correct,  even  elegant,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  topics 
skilml  in  the  extreme.    The  speeches 
seem  not  to  be  prepared  with  art, 
yet  they  are  artful  in  the  extreme ; 
and  there  is  a  general  harmony  in 
the  effect,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  spontaneous  outpounng  in 
argument    of   a    highly    cultivated 
and  well-r^golated  mind.    And  al- 
though,  as   has   been   said,   he   is 
chargeable  with  inordinate   garru- 
lity on  the  subject  of  his   foreign 
administration,  yet  you  will  some- 
times find  him  speaJcing  on  topics 
personal  to  himself  in  a  high  and 
gentlemanly  tone,  quite  unaffected, 
and  which  is  extremely  impressive. 
It  is  because  his  party  speeches  are  a 
sort  of  serious  pastime  that  he  can 
at  will  throw  aside  all  party  feeling, 
and  speak  in  a  manly  and  elevat^ 
tone  on  great  pablic  questions.    One 
of  his  amusing  peculiarities  is   to 
identify  himself  with  his  party  in 
all  their  great  proceedings.    *^  We  " 
seceded  to  power;  "We"  brought 
m  such  a  measure ;  "  We"  felt  Uiis 
or  that;  a  sort  of  "'  I-and-my-king" 
style,  which,  in  the  somewhat  self- 
unnortant  tones  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  associated  with  his  reputation 
for  dictatorship  in  his  own  official 
department,  sometimes  borders  on  the 
ludicrous. 

However  much  Lord  Palmerston 
mav  fall  into  the  sham-patriotic  vein 
in  his  usual  party  speeches,  there  is 
one  subject  on  which,  as  we  have 
said,  he  is  inconveniently  in  earnest. 
ToQch  his  foreign  policy,  and  on  the 
instant  his  soul  is  in  arms.  Nay,  he 
does  not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspen- 
like though  his  vanity  be  on  that 
theme,  bo  intimately  possessed  is 
he  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  his 
foreign  administration,  and  of  its  im- 
portance to  mankind,  that  he  is  un- 
ceanngly,  and  without  being  asked, 
ezDounding  and  explaining  it.  He 
defends  himself  spontaneously,  with- 
out having  been  attacked;  and  he 
never  defends  himself  without  gra- 
tuitously attacking  some  one  else. 
Sir  liobert  Feel  once  charged  him, 
in  wdl-sugaredj^liamentary  phrase, 


with  assurance.  The  imputation  was 
well  aimed ;  every  one  instantly  re- 
sponded to  it ;  for,  indeed,  the  noble 
lord  has  no  unnecessary  modesty  in 
speaking  of  himself  or  his  services. 
lie  is  assiduous,  and  altogether  unre- 
strained by  delicacy,  in  trumpeting 
his  own  exploits  as  foreign  minister. 
All  the  wars  he  didn't  and  all  the 
wars  he  did  bring  about;  all  his 
dexterous  manoeuvres  by  which, 
while  proclaiming  peace,  he  was 
countenandng  a  kina  of  war  in  dis- 
guise ;  these  have  been  paraded  ses- 
sion after  session,  upon  all  imaginable 
pretexts,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, till  Lord  Palmerston's  perti- 
nacity has  become  proverbial.  His 
amour  prvpre^  in  fact,  on  the  subject 
of  his  loreign  policy  almost  takes  the 
shape  of  a  mania.  His  constant  re- 
ferences to  it,  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  trespassed  on  the  patience  of 
the  house,  have  detracted,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  influence 
which  his  undeniable  talents  as  a 
speaker,  and  even  his  admitted  abili- 
ties as  a  foreign  minister,  have  long 
since  entitled  him  to  and  secured  for 
him.  He  is  so  easily  excited  on  this 
topic,  that  whatever  subject  he  may 
be  talking  on,  however  much  his 
speech  may  necessarily  be  confined 
to  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  his 
mind  seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to 
glide  into  the  one  great  theme  which 
occupies  his  thoughts.  At  a  guess, 
it  might  be  hazard  that,  takii^  the 
average  of  his  speeches  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  four-fifths 
of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted  of 
self-praise,  or  self-defence,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  foreign  policy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is,  therefore, 
held  in  any  contempt  by  the  house. 
Quite  the  reverse.  They  may  think 
that  he  shews  a  want  of  taste  and 
tact  in  thus  yielding  so  constantly  to 
the  ruling  influence  of  his  mind ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  prepared  to 
award  him  the  full  amount  of  praise, 
and,  what  he  more  values,  of  atten- 
tive listening,  to  which  his  position, 
whetiier  officially  or  legislatorially, 
entitles  him.  Ihey  are  willing  to 
admit  that,  as  the  foreign  minister  of 
England,  he  has  shewn  himself  ani- 
mated by  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  his 
magnanimous  determination  to  up- 
hold, at  all  hazards,  the   national 
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honour.  Ilis  task  was  to  make  a 
peace-at-any-price  party,  pursue  a 
war-at-any-price  policy.  It  was  his 
duty,  as  well  as  his  ardent  desire,  to 
make  the  English  name  respected 
throughout  the  world.  He  took  a 
high  tone  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
they  felt  that,  while  Lord  Falmerston 
was  at  the  head  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
they  could  not  insult  us  with  im* 
punity.  The  House  of  Commons 
were  fully  aware  of  these  things,  and 
were  disposed  to  respect  him  aecord- 
ingly ;  hut  while  listening  to  his  per- 
petual explanations  and  justificationa, 
they  could  not  help  feeling  that  a 
minister  who  was  thus  paltering  be«> 
tween  peace  and  war  was  very  likely 
to  illustrate  the  old  a^e,  concemii^ 
the  ultimate  fate  of  him  who  tries  to 
sit  on  two  stools.  They  saw  that  his 
manly  policy^  instead  of  shewinff 
itself  in  quiet  dignitj^,  was  detracted 
from  hy  a  restless  vpaii  of  intermed* 
dling,  a  habit  of  provoking  the  ir- 
ritability of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  shewing  our 
strength  to  disr^ard  it.  An  opponent 
characterised  his  ];>rooeedin^  by  the 
terms, "  restless  activity  and  mcessant 
meddling."  Lord  Falmerston  seems 
conscious  that  such  is  the  opinioa 
entertained  of  his  conduct ;  for  ne  has 
himself  quoted  the  terms  and  depre* 
eated  such  an  application  of  them. 
But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  foreign  pohcyof  Lord 
Falmerston  has  been  more  spirited, 
vigorous,  expert,  than  politic,  dig- 
nified, or  wise.  It  is  comessed  that 
he  has  enlarged  views,  which,  per- 
haps, be  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  developing;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  appears  to  be  feU  that 


the  steps  he  took  to  carry  oot  those 
views  acted  as  so  many  obBtmetwm. 
He  was  for  univernl  peace  and 
free  commercial  intercourte,  but  be 
thought  to  obtain  them  by  bellicose 
demonstrations.  He  had  Peace  in 
his  mouth,  but  War  in  his  right 
hand. 

Out-of-^oors,  Lord  Falmerston  is 
very  much  misunderstood.  The  po- 
pular idea  of  him  represents  him  se 
an  antiquated  dandy*  He  is  really 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  mMi  of 
unusuu  vigour,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  upon  whom  time  has  made  les 
impression  than  usnai.  He  is  not 
more  particular  in  his  dress  than  are 
most  men  of  his  station  in  aociety ; 
and  if  he  be  charged  with  sacrificiiig 
to  the  Graces,  all  we  can  ssjr  on  the 
subject  is,  that  we  could  point  out  s 
hnnd^  members  of  the  Hcmse  of 
Commons,  of  all  ages,  who  are  more 
open  to  ridicule  on  this  aoore  thsn 
lAird  Falmerston.  Any  pretensoD 
he  may  have  is,  in  fact,  not  jiersooal 
but  mental.  His  bearing  is  emi- 
nently that  of  the  gentlemaB,  quiet 
and  unassuming,  but  manly.  As 
a  speaker,  his  physicid  powers  are 
scarcely  e^ual  to  what  his  mind 
prompts  hun  to  achieve.  There  is  i 
kind  of  faded  air  which  you  cannot 
help  observing ;  but  this  impressioii 
may,  after  all,  only  arise  flrom  a  con- 
stitutional languor  of  maniier,  and 
from  the  peciuiar  intonatioa  of  his 
voice,  which  has  a  hollow  and  fluty 
sound.  With  all  his  talents  as  a  de- 
bater, he  wants  that  special  combina- 
tion of  personal  dignity  with  popular 
qualities,  which  alone  oould  qualify 
him  to  be  the  sole  leader  of  Ins  party, 
should  any  cause  taring  about  the 
L  m  Lord  John  Russell. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  LORETTE,  AND  THE  NEW  SETTLEMENT  OP 
VALE  CARTIER. 


THB  VILLAGE  Ot  LOBBTTE. 


The  Indian  village  of  Lotette,  in- 
habited by  the  remains  of  the  Huron 
tribe  (one  of  the  **  five  nations"  so 
often  alluded  to  in  American  history), 
is  situated  on  the  little  river  Sf. 
Charles,  at  a  distance  often  miles 
from  Quebec,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
border-post,  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
valley  of  the  St.  Charles  lying  in 
front,  while  the  black  pine-forest, 
covering  an  apparently  interminable 
tract  of  undulating  hills  (for  they 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  moun- 
tains, with  which  they  are  often 
honoured)  stretches  out  from  its  back 
to  the  northward. 

The  entrance  to  Lorette  from 
Quebec  is  made  over  a  little  wooden 
bridge,  of  a  sufficient  width  to  admit 
of  a  narrow  Canadian  market-cart 
and  a  foot-passenger  passing  each 
other  in  safety.  To  the  right  of  the 
bridge  the  river  may  be  seen  broken 
into  rajjids  by  the  rocks  which  pro- 
ject in  jagged  points  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  the  water  foams  and  bub- 
bles around  them ;  on  the  left  it 
tumbles  in  a  beautiful  cascade,  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  through  a  part  of  the  village, 
and  descend  the  bank  of  the  river 
just  below  the  fall,  which  rushes  ob- 
liquely over  a  bed  of  rock,  the  water 
afterwards  passing  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel  between  steep  and  bushy  banks, 
and  running  so  tumultuously  that  it 
appears  an  absolute  mass  of  foam. 

The  best  view  of  the  fall  is  to  be 
obtained  about  half  way  down  the 
bank,  which  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yards  high  ;  but  the  spray,  rising  in 
a  cloud  m>m  the  cascaae,  renders  the 
descent  so  slippery  as  to  require  great 
caution  in  making  it,  and  is  quite 
sufficient  to  wet  the  spectator  to  the 
skin,  !diould  he  be  unprovided  with  a 
great-coat. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

An  Indian  house,  formed  of  spruce- 
logs,  planed  and  roofed  by  rough 
f;labs  of  deal,  something  like  a  large 
"shanty,"  or  Irish  cabin,  stands  to 
the  left  of  the  bridge,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
river.    It  was  at  this  house  I  made 


my  first  inquiries,  and  here  that  I 
saw  the  first  Indian  I  ever  encoun- 
tered. He  was  a  young  hunter, 
scarcely  more,  I  should  fancy,  than 
sixteen  years  of  age,  finely  made,  and 
but  for  the  half  coppery  tinge  of  his 
dark  skin,  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged handsome  in  any  coun- 
try. He  leaned  in  the  entrance  of 
his  log-hut  with  the  half-lazy,  half- 
graceral  ease  of  his  people ;  one  leg 
at  the  half  bend,  the  head  slightly 
inclined  forward,  as  he  listened  to 
and  answered  my  questions,  whilst, 
with  the  rough  blanKct  coat  hanging 
about  his  shoulders  in  all  the  ele- 
gance ascribed  to  the  loose  robe  of 
the  Asiatic,  he  might  have  stood  for 
the  picture  of  "  the  savi^." 

Tne  house  I  found  him  at  I  have 
particularly  noticed  here  on  account 
of  its  romantic  situation ;  the  others 
are  not  worthy  of  mention,  being 
like  the  rougher  sort  of  Canadian 
farm-houses,  having  attached  to  them 
small  patches  of  com  and  plots  of 
ground  containing  potatoes,  planted 
m  "  lazy  beds,"  whicn  are  broad  bar- 
rows of  earth  thrown  up,  with 
trenches  between,  similar  to  those 
prepared  for  asparagus  in  England. 

The  chiefs  house  is  on  the  right 
hand  soon  after  entering  the  village. 
It  is  like  a  Canadian  farm-house  of 
the  better  sort  (that  is  to  say,  a 
wooden  building  of  commodious  size, 
variously  coloured,  with  a  profusion 
of  long  glass-windows),  and  at  the 
time  I  saw  it  was  occupied  by  an  In- 
dian woman,  lively  and  communica- 
tive for  her  nation,  with,  not  to  say 
the  most  beautiful  "papouse"  (In^ 
dian  baby),  but  the  most  beautiful 
infant  I  ever  saw.  As  I  looked  on 
its  small  but  distinctly  marked  fea- 
tures (far  more  distinct  than  those 
of  a  European  child),  and  observed 
its  clear,  though  dark  skin,  and  rosy- 
coloured  little  cheeks,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  must  be  the 
child  of  some  white  man,  when 
just  as  the  mother  (looking  the  mo- 
del of  what  we  may  call  an  Indian 
matron)  stooped  over  the  child,  ap- 
parently delighted  with  the  stran- 
ger's notice  of  it  (for  no  women  are 
so  flattered    by  attention   to  their 
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children  as  the  squaws),  the  fatheren- 
tered,  and  lo!  he  was  one  of  the 
purest  Indians  in  the  village. 

The  Indians  have  seldom  large 
families.  The  conjugal  passions  (if 
we  may  so  speak),  such  as  love  for 
their  wives,  &c.,  are  by  no  means 
IK>werfbl;  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  jealousy  and  an^,  which  at 
moments  break  out  with  the  more 
violence  from  their  ordinary  state  of 
quiescence,  these  people  appear  al- 
most passionless,  and,  strange  as  the 
assertion  may  soimd,  nature  appears 
to  have  placed  barriers  a^^ainst  the 
increase  of  their  race,  as  if  she  ta- 
tended  that  the  forest  ^ould  fall  and 
the  Indian  with  it. 

An  anecdote  I  know  to  be  authen- 
tic occurs  to  my  recollection  as  I 
speak  of  these  traits  of  Indian  cha- 
racter. 

About  fifleen  years  ago,  Colonel 

6 ^  of  Montr«il,  in  crossing  the 

bridge  of  Lorette  was  attack^  by 
five  Indians,  who  (instigated  by  jea- 
lousies) had  lain  in  wait  for  him. 
They  rushed  at  once  upon  the  object 
of  their  revenge,  intending  to  throw 
him  over  the  bridge  and  into  the 
rapids  below ;  but,  bSng  an  extremely 
powerful  man,  he  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing them  off  bare-handed,  and  escaped 
afwr  a  desperate  struggle. 

The  circumstance  will  appear  less 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Indians  are  so  little  an 
athletic  race  that  the  Canadians  them- 
selves, by  no  means  so  robust  as  Eng- 
lishmen, are  ant  to  boast  that  one 
of  their  men  will  fight  three  Indians. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  generally  more 
the  size  and  make  of  Uie  Bengalees, 
and  though  capable  of  enduring  s reat 
fati^e,  are  endowed  with  but  little 
bodilv  strength,  and  appear  utterly 
unable  to  labour,  as  well  as  indis- 
posed to  do  so. 

For  the  Indian  women,  many  of 
them  are  decidedly  pretty,  though 
they  require  to  be  taken  at  an  S\r 
vantage— risged  out  in  their  Sunday 
best,  with  dom  blankets  by  way  of 
shawls,  coarse  blue  cloth  short  gowns, 
and  lemn^  of  the  same  material, 
trimmed  with  yellow  silk,  mocassins 
ornamented  with  beads,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  with  their  jet-black 
hair  (of  which,  bein^  very  good,  they 
appear  somewhat  vam)  neatlv  parted 
in  the  middle  of  the  head.  Tne  time, 
however,  to  see.  thie( "  squaws"  in  their 


glory  is  just  after  mass  (for  they  are 
all  Roman  Catholics)  wnen  they  re- 
main assembled  for  a  short  time  in 
fVont  of  their  church,  previous  to 
dispersing  to  their  different  habita- 
tions. Toejr  are  small,  neatly  made 
women,  with  uncommonly  little 
hands  and  feet,  and  would  be  grace- 
M  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  latter,  which  turn  in  as  much 
as  those  of  a  soldier  on  drill  turn 
outward.  This  conformation  of  the 
foot  is  more  peculiar  because  no  de- 
fect can  be  observed  in  the  bone ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  ankle  is  small,  the 
joints  appear  well  set,  and  indeed  all 
the  parts  in  proportion;  but  the 
muscles  of  the  teg  are  twisted  in  the 
direction  of  the  foot.  This  defect 
unfortunately  spoils  their  walk,  whkh 
would  otherwise  be  graceful,  as  their 
short  springy  step,  with  the  heel  just 
sufficiently  raisea  not  to  expose  too 
much  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  would 
be  considered  highly  becoming,  were 
the  feet  turned,  according  to  our  no- 
tions of  beauty. 

The  *'  Indian  trot,"  which  has  so 
often  been  remarked  upon,  was,  as 
near  as  I  could  estimate,  a  pace  of 
about  six  miles  and  a  hidf  to  the 
hour.    In  this  trot  the  Indian  makes 


a  sort  of  half  lurch  from  the  hip 
swinging  his  body  from  side  to  side, 


ae  nips, 
^   _  ,  to  side, 

the  step  at  the  same  time  being  short 
and  quick.  I  have  observed  when  I 
have  been  in  the  north  of  France 
the  march  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  walk)  of  the  Norman  peasants,  a 
race  renowned  for  their  pedestrian 
powers ;  but  in  them  the  step  is  long 
and  regular,  and  they  carry  Uieir 
bodies  firm  and  erect.  The  Indian 
trot,  however,  would  certainly  dis- 
tance them,  whilst  the  appearance  of 
a  party  of  Indians,  their  curious 
swinging  walk,  the  mingling  of  straw 
and  felt  hats,  long  guns,  light 
hatchets,  and  long  sheath  knives 
stuck  in  leather  belts,  bound  round 
red  shirts,  with  blanket  and  cloth 
coats,  and  their  blue  legginfis  with 
yellow  mocassins,  is  certainly  veiy 
striking;  and  their  slight,  nimble, 
well-proportioned  forms,  which  seem 
to  be  finuned  by  nature  upon  the 
model  of  the  beasts  of  prey;  their 
dark,  half  copper-colour^  complex- 
ion, slightly  prominent  dieek-bones, 
and  strongly  marked  features,  are  no 
lenpicturesque  than  their  dress. 
The  Indians  are  seldom  tall ;  the 
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few  whom  I  observed  to  be  above  the 
usual  stature  of  ordinary  men  ap* 
peared  thin  and  gaunt,  as  if  they  had 
outgrown  their  strength.  They  are 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  a 
good  church  in  the  centre  of  their 
\illage.  They  speak  the  same  sort  of 
French,  or  rather  patois,  as  the  Ca- 
nadians, except  when  talking  to  each 
other,  and  then  they  make  use  of 
their  own  language,  which  in  the 
mouths  of  the  women  (who  have 
usually  pretty  voices)  sounds  soft 
and  musical.  The  men,  however, 
have  a  harsh,  growling  mode  of  speak- 
ing, which,  it  seems  to  me,  they  culti- 
vate from  a  notion  that  it  is  manly, 
though  they  are  generally  taciturn, 
seldom  speaking  but  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  then  only  when  spoken  to. 
For  the  honour  of  the  Indian,  I 
must  say  that  his  name  never  figures 
in  the  gaol  register  or  the  kalendar 
of  crime,  circumstances  like  that  of 

Colonel  G being  very  rare ;  nor 

is  he  ever  ashamed  of  his  race ;  un- 
like the  black,  who  detests  the  name 
of  negro  and  is  pleased  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  a  mulatto,  even  should  it 
cast  a  slur  upon  his  parents.  The 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  being  asked 
what  he  is,  will  growl  forth  the 
word  ^'Indien,**  as  if  indignant  at 
being  mistaken,  and  boasts  of  pure 
Indian  blood,  though  only  of  a  naif 
breed.  To  the  white  man  in  dis- 
tress, whether  poor  or  rich,  he  is  hos- 
pitable and  obliging.  And  now,  with 
one  parting  trait  of  the  Indian's 
loyalty,  I  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of 
the  ^'pale  faces,"  who  may  glance 
over  tnis  description  of  a  short  ac- 
quaintance with  Dim. 


During  the  rebellion  a  party  of 
Canadians,  being  desirous  of  seducing 
the  Delawares  to  their  cause,  crossed 
over  (armed  and  organised)  to  the 
Island  of  Cocknewaga,  belonging  to 
those  Indians  situated  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  not 
far  from  Montreal ;  and  commenced 
their  operations  on  a  Sunday,  just 
after  mass,  when  the  Indians  (ac- 
cording to  the  custom  I  before  men- 
tioned) were  assembled  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  their  church,  with 
their  women  and  children  about 
them,  and  of  course  without  arms. 
The  leader  of  the  rebels  explained 
the  intention  of  their  visit  in  a  long 
harangue,  to  which  the  Indian  chi« 
gave  not  the  slightest  reply,  but  lis- 
tened, as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  in  dead  silence.  As  the  ora- 
tion proceeded,  the  Delawares  kept 
mingling  in  closely  with  the  Cana- 
dians, until  each  man  had  an  Indian 
by  his  side ;  and  then  the  chief  wait- 
ing only  the  conclusion  of  the  rebeFs 
speech,  quietly  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and  wrested  his  gun  from  his  hand, — 
his  example  being  instantly  followed 
by  his  people.  In  a  moment  of  time, 
the  Canadians  lay  upon  the  ground 
disarmed  and  prisoners ;  for  so  com- 
pletely had  they  been  surrounded, 
and  so  sudden  had  been  the  onset, 
that  not  a  man  could  move  an  arm 
to  his  musket,  or  get  an  instant  for 
defence.  A  few  hours  after  this  they 
were  on  their  march  to  Montreal, 
where,  uninjured,  the  rebels  were 
delivered  up  to  the  authorities,  by 
an  escort  of  armed  Indians,  painted, 
and  in  then:  war-dress. 


THE  NEW  SETTLEMEirT  OF  VALE  CABTIEB. 


The  Irish  out-settlement  of  Yale 
Cartier  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
low,  wooded  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Quebecy  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  fifteen  miles, — ^ten  miles  of  the 
way  beu^  through  the  level  country 
near  Qaebec,  called  the  Valley  of  the 
St  Charles.  After  crossing  this  valley- 
there  is  a  somewhat  abrupt  ascent, 
and  on  attaining  the  summit  of  the 
high  land  above  the  valley,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  settlement  is  about  five 
miles,  lying  entirely  through  a  dense 
pine -forest,  and  over  a  '^corduroy 
road,**  which  is  a  path  made  through 


the  forest,  by  felling  a  line  of  trees^ 
and  covering  the  trunks  with  earth. 
Yale  Cartier  is  the  farthest  settle- 
ment north  of  Quebec;  beyond  it, 
the  whole  counti^  (if  this  word  can 
be  used  to  descnbe  such  a  hideous 
waste)  is  a  mere  desert,  up  to  the 
posts  of  the  fur  company,  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  America.  I  did  not 
reach  the  settlement  until  nearly  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  been 
accidentally  sent,  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  those  to  whom  I  made 
my  inquiries,  five  miles  out  of  my 
road,  THiich  had  also  the  disadvantage 
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of  compelling  me  to  turn  homeward 
before  1  had  taken  as  full  a  survey 
of  the  place  as  I  had  wished  to  hare 
done.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  I 
found  much  in  it  that  was  new  to  an 
English  eye,  and  which  may  be  the 
same  to  others  as  to  myself. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  Vale,  there 
was  still  left  standing  the  remnant 
of  a  "  shanty,"  one  of  those  hastily 
raised  huts  the  emigrant  constructs 
on  his  first  arrival  at  a  new  settle- 
ment. It  was  the  only  one  remain- 
ing; the  others,  probably,  as  their 
place  became  better  supplied,  having 
Deen  used  for  firewood  or  other  pur- 
poses, to  save  the  time  required  for 
"  cutting  down."  That  in  question 
was  a  small  square  building,  formed 
of  rough  slabs  of  deal,  roofed  in  with 
the  same  material,  and  afler  the  same 
manner.  It  was  divided  into  two 
compartments;  in  one  of  which  was 
a  rude  fire-place,  consisting  of  a  large 
hearth-stone,  a  quantity  of  earth 
banked  up  by  way  of  a  back  to  the 
fire,  three  barrels  (with  their  tops 
and  bottoms  knocked  out)  lashed  to- 
other, for  a  chimney,  and  a  hole  cut 
m  the  roofing  for  the  smoke  to 
escape  by. 

The  generality  of  the  houses  form- 
ing the  new  settlement,  were,  at  the 
time  I  saw  them,  large  and  comfort- 
able, well  built  of  wood,  and  equal 
to  almost  any  English  farm-house. 
Each  house  contamed  a  good- sized 
room,  having  low  windows,  which 
was  commodious  and  neatly  furnish- 
ed, and  seemed  to  be  reserved  for 
the  "Granny"  of  the  family,  or  oc- 
casional state  visitor ;  as  I  invaf  iably 
found  the  general  inhabitants  sitting 
about  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, — a  low- 
roofed  wooden  building  apart  from 
the  house. 

The  settlement  itself  was  formed 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  ex- 
tended to  a  considerable  distance, 
each  dwelling  having  its  own  allot- 
ment of  about  100  acres  of  ground 
attf^ched  to  it. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  tree  was 
still  burning,  the  other  plots  having 
been  already  partially  cleared,  or  ra- 
ther fired,  ana  the  stumps  lefl  to  rot, 
whilst  the  bare  and  blackened  trunks 
of  trees  stood  out  of  the  ground  in 
all  directions;  some  of  them  rising 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  so  burnt  throughout,  that  they 
were  hollowed  like  a  trough ;  a  few 


of  these  having  still  their  topmost 
branches  adhenng  to  them,  but,  of 
course,  dead  or  withered. 

In  many  places  there  were  tnmkf 
of  fallen  trees,  so  completely  rotted 
that  I  have  payssed  m^  walking-stick 
through  them  from  side  to  side ;  and 
these,  though  reduced  to  a  mere 
pulp,  retained  their  form,  owing 
their  early  decay,  I  conclude,  to  the 
sudden  cnange  that  takes  place  at 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  when  they 
become  saturated  throughout;  tlic 
effect  of  this  being  so  powerful,  that 
pine,  fur,  and  spruce,  are  reduced  to 
powder  in  less  than  four  years ;  the 
other  species  of  wood,  such  as  maple, 
and  those  of  similar  nature,  reast 
this  destructive  power  a  longer 
period,  often  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  my  atten- 
tion became  fixca  to  another  part  of 
the  wood  of  Vale  Carticr — that  por- 
tion where  the  timber  was  still  blaz- 
ing ;  and  among  these  I  observed 
the  larse  stump  of  a  tree  of  great 
size,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
previously  felled  by  the  axe  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  surrounding  underwood 
hm  fired  the  roots,  from  which  the 
earth  had  fallen  away  through  the 
intensity  of  the  heat;  so  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  stump  being  of  un- 
usual circumference,  was  seen  burn- 
ing, while  the  upper  part  continnid 
whole  and  sound;  and  the  trunk, 
with  the  fire  issuing  from  among  its 
roots,  and  shewing  itself  to  be  creep- 
ing stealthily  about  its  different  cre- 
vices, gloweid  in  the  dusk,  like  the 
lower  smouldering  coals  of  a  furnace ; 
whilst  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  which 
had  been  gradually  disappearing, 
gave  to  the  scene  an  air  at  once  so 
peculiar,  and  so  picturesque,  that, 
tibouch  plainly  warned  to  depart,  I 
siill  lingered  about  the  spot. 

At  length,  with  my  back  to  Vale 
Cartier,  I  set  off  homewards,  walk- 
ing with  my  utmost  speed,  but  had 
hardly  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  last  house  in  the  settle- 
ment, when  the  jingling  of  bells,  and 
the  sound  of  human  voices,  appeared 
to  be  coming  towards  me.  I  listened 
for  a  moment  uncertain  whether  to 
proceed,  or  stand  and  face  the  ap- 
proaching party;  for  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  with  no  weapon  but 
niv  walking-stick,  amongst  settlers 
of  new  character^  as  well  as  new  home. 
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were  not  amnirinff  circnmstancefl, 
thowh  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  taken 
for  an  ^^habUan"  (a  French  Cana- 
dian), between  whom  and  the  Irish 
settlers,  there  exists  a  running  ac- 
count of  hicivilities,  which  often  ex- 
tends to  acliial  and  nnlawfal  deeds 
of  revenge.  'SAj  previous  fore- 
knowledge that  fire-arms  in  the 
hfinds  of  strangers  who  risit  the  set- 
tlement, was  a  thing  distasteful  to  the 
Irish  blood,  will  acconnt  for  my  de- 
fenoelesB  slate. 

As  the  sound  advanced,  the  rat- 
tling of  cart-wheels,  many  and  loud, 
decided  m^  movements — and  it  is 
well  they  cud  00 — ^for  I  had  no  sooner 
scrambled  up  a  ridge  by  the  narrow 
road-aide,  to  escape  being  run  down, 
when  four  carts  drawn  by  small 
horses,  and  filled  whh  **  Vale  Gartier 
boys,"  five  or  six  in  each,  came  rat- 
tling over  the  "corduroy"  at  full 
sped,  shewing  a  noble  disregard  of 
tne  pledge  every  soul  in  the  Yale 
had  taken,  by  proving  themselves  to 
be  what  seamen  call  ''three  sheets  in 
the  wind  ;'*  one  and  all  shouting  forth 
the  chorus  of  a  well-known  Irish 
song,  accompanying  the  perform- 
ance by  tattooing  each  with  his  feet 
upon  the  foot-board,  at  the  same 
time  flourishing  a  stick  with  the 
ri^ht  hand,  as  he  balanced  himself 
with  the  left. 

They  would  have  passed  me  with- 
out notice,  for  the  safety  post  I  had 
chosen  serv^  me  for  two  purposes. 
But  I  have  a  lurking  fondness  fbr 
the  Irish,  meet  them  where  I  may ; 
i&d  so  I  bade  them  a  fellow-travel- 
ler's "good  night;"  to  which  they, 
one  and  all,  heartily  responded  by  a 
friendly  "good  nigtit  t*ye,  sir,  good 
nifht  ij^^  as  they  rattled  forward, 
being  on  their  return  from  the  mar- 
ket at  Quebec. 

I  now  redoubled  my  pace;  Ibr, 
noisy  and  undesired  as  the  interrup- 
tion bad  beeOf  it  was  preferable  to 
the  deep,  dead  stOlness  that  followed 
the  hubbub,  as  the  last  sound  of  the 
wheels  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
left  me  to  grope  onwards  as  I  best 
waM.  But  I  was  not  doomed  to 
travel  long  in  this  state  of  lonely 
^"ietude,  for  presently  the  roll  of 
the  Quebec  nine  o'clock  gun  pealed 
through  the  air,  and  almost  m  the 
<^e  instant  an  animal  of  a  light 
wlour,  long-legged,  and  about  the 


height  of  a  calf,  but  with  a  sort  of 
cat-like  form,  emerged  from  the 
wood  unon  my  right  hand,  cleared 
the  roaa  at  a  bound,  and  springing 
into  some  thick  underwood  on  the 
opposite  side,  disappeared.  It  was 
now  a  bright  star-lignt  night,  so  that 
I  could  perceive  the  space  into  which 
the  animal  had  entered,  to  be  appa- 
rentlv  a  piece  of  "  cleared  ground," 
which  had  been  abandoned,  and  was 
now  overgrown  with  low  bushes. 

I  had  been  warned,  by  a  previous 
rencontre  of  a  similar  nature  (and  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  that 
to  be  in  such  company  unarmed  was 
not  a  situation  to  be  desired ;  so  ap- 
pehensive  of  an  immediate  attack,  I 
Jumped  into  the  shade  of  the  trees  on 
my  right  hand,  and,  after  waiting  a 
due  length  of  time  without  moving 
or  scarcely  even  breathing,  I  ven- 
tured to  creep  cautiously  past  the 
spot,  and  then  darted  off  at  the  top 
of  my  speed,  which,  sooth  to  say,  a 
*•  corduroy"  road  is  not  the  best  en- 
courager  of;  for  the  logs  of  wood 
beneath  the  earth,  and  by  which  the 
road  is  formed,  lie  often  in  ridges, 
compelling  the  pace  to  a  continual 
up-and-down  tread,  which  alike  tor- 
ments the  walker  and  the  runner, 
permitting  him  to  take  neither  at  his 
ease,  for  he  finds  his  walk  must  be  a 
slow  run,  and  his  would-be  run  a 
slow  walk.  As  fast  as  the  road 
would  let  me,  however,  I  ran  on 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  a 
glimmering  light  in  the  distance 
serving  me  for  a  direction,  which  by 
the  time  I  reached  I  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  hut  of  an  "habitan." 
I  knocked  for  admittance,  and,  the 
door  being  opened,  I  found  there  a 
dark-complexioned  man  of  about 
forty,  seated  upon  a  chair  by  the 
bedside  (the  log-house  eonsistmg  of 
but  a  single  room).  His  coat  and 
mocassins  were  off,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring, in  sea  phrase,  for  his  "  turn- 
in,"  whilst  the  only  other  inmate 
(the  wife)  busied  herself  in  putting 
the  place  in  orter,  preparatory  to  the 
same  movement.  The  Canadian  rose 
from  his  seat  at  my  entrance,  and 
waited,  with  their  customary  air  of 
politeness,  for  my  explanation.  I 
told  him  at  once  of  the  wild  aninaal  I 
had  encountered,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  where  I  could  obtain  a  cart 
and  horse  by  which  I  could  be  con- 
veyed to  the  end  of  my  journey.    I 
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had  addressed  him  in  French,  and  in 
the  same  language,  plentifully  in- 
terlarded with  broken  English,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  for  the 
cart  and  horse  they  were  luxuries  I 
had  no  chance  of  procuring;  that 
the  beast  I  had  met  was,  by  my  de- 
scription, the  "  loup  cervier,"  but 
that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm  so 
long  as  the  starlight  remained  as 
bright  as  it  was;  for  though  there 
were  such,  as  wdl  as  bears,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  they  would 
not  prowl  out  unless  the  sky  became 
obscured,  in  which  case  danger,  no 
doubt,  might  be  apprehended.  This 
was  poor  comfort,  but  I  had  at 
all  events  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
his  description  of  the  loup  cervier 
whilst  I  remained  in  his  hut,  and  it 
agreed  so  exactly  with  what  I  had 
had  time  to  observe  of  the  animal 
that  had  just  passed  before  me,  that 
I  could  not  doubt  its  being  the  same. 
He  particularly  described  the  size  as 
that  of  a  calf,  to  which  I  had  com- 
pared it  in  my  own  mind ;  and  from 
what  I  gleaned  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  loup  cervier, 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the 
wolvereene,  is  altogether  a  distinct 
animal. 

The  loup  cervier  of  the  French, 
by  its  Latin  name  *^  lupus  cervarius,** 
commonly  called  the  lynx,  is  de- 
scribed by  naturalists  as  being  in 
Europe  the  size  of  a  fox — ^in  Canada, 
that  of  a  wild  cat ;  the  Canadian 
animal  being  classed  by  them  as  the 
"  felix  oervarius  '*  or  tmaU  species  of 
lynx,  whereas  it  in  reality  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  standing  higher 
than  the  wolf  itself.  Its  legs,  more- 
over, are  long  in  proportion  to  its 
)x>dy,  contrary  to  the  usual  supposi- 
tion that  the  lynx  is  a  short-leg^ 
animal.  In  every  other  description 
given  of  it  by  Buifon  and  other 
naturalists,  it  is  a  very  active  crea- 
ture, moves  by  bounos  and  leaps, 
and  climbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  its 
prey.  From  its  spotted  skin  and  its 
beinff  of  the  cat  genus,  it  is  often 
callea  by  the  settlers  the  **  tiger- 
cat,**  wluch  has  given  rise  to  the 
coEJecture  that  there  is  a  new  species 
of  wild  cat  exclusively  belonging  to 
this  part  of  America. 

The  wolvereene  and  loup  cervier 
are  often  confounded  together,  though 
they  are  of  a  totally  diSerent  species, 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  similarity 


in  the  first  syllable  of  their 
than  from  any  other  circumstanoe, 
for  the  wolvereene  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  animals  of  the  Ca- 
nadian portion  of  British  America, 
being  very  imperfectly  classed  and 
described  by  naturalists  under  the 
name  of  the  ^  gulo  arcticus.** 

By  what  I  could  gather  coDcern- 
ing  the  wolvereene  whilst  I  was  in 
the  province,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
creature  of  much  the  same  nature  as 
the  hyena,  prowling  by  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  any 
stray  animal  it  might  be  able  to 
overpower,  or,  in  fault  of  better  prey, 
to  gorge  itself  upon  such  offal  as  had 
been  tnrown  out  by  the  inhabitants 
to  rot. 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  while  ia 
Quebec,  to  have  a  close  reooontre 
with  this  animal  myself.  The  house 
at  which  I  was  staying  was  some 
distance  without  the  gates,  and  had  a 
earden  attached  to  it,  portioned  off 
from  some  fields  which  lay  between 
the  house  and  a  cemetery  or  grave- 
yard without  the  town ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dwelling-place  were  the 
residences  of  several  neighbours.  It 
had  been  many  times  observed  that  a 
dog  or  some  other  animal  was  in  the 
habit  of  laying  at  night  in  the  gar- 
den, the  grass  being  pressed  down  by 
its  weight,  and  footmarks  traced  upon 
the  guden  path.  These  were  de- 
scribed by  a  man,  who  had  been  much 
in  the  woods,  as  the  trail  of  a  wild 
beast;  and  the  animal  having  once 
or  twice  been  descried  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  I  was  warned  not  to 
stay  out  after  dark  as  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing. 

I  paid  little  attention,  however,  to 
the  matter,  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  animal  would,  after  all,  turn  out 
to  be  some  bitch  who,  on  a  former 
occasion,  might  have  been  deprived 
of  her  offspring,  and  now  sought  to 
litter  a  new  proeeny  in  safety,  until, 
one  evening,  as  1  enteted  the  earden, 
at  something  after  nine  o*ciock,  a 
huge  black  animal  stole  past  me  in 
the  gateway,  leisurely  making  to- 
wards the  burying-ground.  I  turned 
and  followed  the  creature,  which  per- 
mitted me  to  run  almost  by  its  side 
the  distance  of  about  150  yaras,  dur- 
ing which  I  had  ample  opportunities 
of  observing  my  companion,  the  first 
glance  convincing  me  that  it  was  no 
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dog.  The  animal  was  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  somethiDg  bigser  than  a 
Newfoundland  dog  of  toe  largest 
aiae,  enormous  in  the  bulk  of  the 
bodj,  with  a  thick  tail,  resembling 
the  brush  of  a  fox ;  short  l^s,  the 
fore  ones  much  shorter  than  the  hind, 


sod  apparently  bandy,  whilst   the 
front  quarters  bore  the  appearance  of 
great  museolar  stren^.     I  noted 
the  animal  well,  for  it  was  new  to 
me,  and  I  observed  that  its  hair  was 
short  and  furry,  and  its  pace  awk- 
ward and  shuffling  like  that  ascribed 
to   the   hyena,  while  with  a  sly, 
skulking  appearance  it  kept  its  head 
downwimls  like  a  dog  on  the  scent, 
until  I  came  close   to  the  grave- 
yard, when  it  slackened  its  pace,  and 
and  shewed  a  decided  inclmation  to 
turn  and  attack  me ;  seeing  which  I 
had  recourse  to  my  switch  (a  piece 
of  whalebone  with  a  ball  of  1^  at 
the  end,  technically  called  a  ^  supple- 
jack'').   This  I  whirled  quickly  and 
repeatedly  round  my  h^,  accom- 
panying   the    performance  with   a 
nuirah!  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  awaken  the  neighbouring 
dead,  upon  which  my  friend,  arching 
up  lus  back  like  a  cat  at  the  spring, 
bounded  off  with  the  speed  of  a  grey- 
hound, and,  crossing  some  swampy 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  St. 
Louis  road,  disappeared.    I  returned 
home,  thinking  1  had  lost  all  trace  of 
my  wild  companion,  but  not  so ;  in  a 
few  days  I  found  him  figuring  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  province,  in  an 
adventure  with  a  Mr.  Thilips,  which 
occurred  not  many  hours  after  my 
own  rencontre.    It  stated  that  this 
gentleman  had  been  attacked,  within 
a  short  distance  of  Quebec,  by  a 
wolvereene,  which,  flying  from  the 
town,  met  him  coming  on  horseback 
in  a  contrary  direction.    The  brute 
turned  to  the  attack,  and  flyins  at 
the  rider  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
seize  his  leg  and  dismount  him,  being 
^ch  time  driven  back  bj^  a  shout 
similar  to  the  one  by  which  I  had 
scared  the  creature   from   m;^self ; 
for  the  courage  of  most  void  animals 
is  cowed  by  the  human  voice.    In 
this  manner,  pursued  by  the  wol- 
vereene, the  horseman  continued  at 
his  utmost  pace  for  upwards  of  a 
miie,  till,  at  length,  he  reached  a 
house  and  obtained  shelter;  no  doubt 
owing  his  life  lo  his  own  presence  of 
miod  and  the  speed  of  his  horse,  for 


he  was  without  arms  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

Such  adventures,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  this  part  of  Canada ; 
but  what  rendered  the  case  in  ques- 
tion still  more  singular  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  animal's  directing 
its  attack  entirely  against  the  rtiofer, 
for  it  is  more  the  nature  of  beasts  of 
prey  to  fasten  upon  the  animal. 
However,  the  assailant  of  Mr.  Philips 
was  proved,  without  a  doubt,  to  be 
the  nightly  guest  that  had  infested 
our  garden ;  and,  from  after  circum- 
stances, it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  she  wolvereene  with  young,  who, 
bavins  by  some  chance  been  driven 
from  tne  woods  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  had  become  confused  at 
the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and, 
being  afraid  to  move  during  the  day, 
had  nung  about  the  graveyard  and 
garden  (which,  as  I  before  said,  were 
close  to  each  other),  until,  being 
dislodged,  and  irritated  by  the  dis- 
lodgment,  she  galloped  straight  to 
the  woods  again,  and  then  meetinjB^ 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Philips,  as  it 
were,  intersecting  her  pathway,  she 
took  him  for  an  opponent,  and,  ren- 
dered doubly  savage  by  her  situation 
and  previous  rencontre  with  myself, 

Sursued  him  in  the  unusual  manner 
escribed. 
Some  months  after  this  I  heard 
that  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  had  been 
discovered  partially  buried  in  a  hole 
on  the  top  of  a  high  bank,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  I  first  met  the 
wolvereene ;  that  is,  about  100  yards 
firom  our  house.  With  my  old  com- 
panion fresh  in  my  recollection,  I 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found  that 
the  bank,  thick  with  brushwood,  was 
frill  eighty  feet  high,  so  steep  that  no 
sheep  could,  unassisted,  have  climbed 
its  height.  To  have  first  killed  and 
then  dragged  the  body  up  the  bank, 
was  a  feat  surpassing  the  strength  of 
a  dog ;  whilst  to  have  left  the  body 
exposed  to  public  view,  would  have 
been  as  little  the  act  of  a  rational 
being.  Moreover,  that  the  sheep 
when  killed  could  scarcely  have  been 
occupying  the  upper  ground,  which 
was  ploughed  land,  and  strongly  en- 
cloera ;  whilst  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  carcass,  a 
small  flock  had  been  seen  feeding 
from  a  meadow  of  excellent  pasturage 
beneath.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  was  much  disposed  to  think 
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of  the  deed  as  the  work  of  the  re- 
doubtable wolvereene,  who  had  gene- 
rally been  suppoflod  since  the  rencon- 
tre with  Mr.  rhilips  to  have  lurked 
in  a  wood  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  In  the  hope  thai 
the  animal  would  return  at  dark  to 
deyour  his  prey,  I  repaired  with  a 
friend  to  the  spot  where  the  carcass 
lav,  and  watched  for  some  hours 
after  dark  (both  of  us  being  well 
armed),  but  to  no  purpose,  beyond 
our  own  disappointment;  for  the 
wolvereene  (if  such  it  were),  having 
probably  gorged  itself  during  the 
day,  faiad  abandoned  the  carcass 
which  tj  this  time  had  become  a 
mere  skeleton;  for  though  when  it 
was  first  discovered  the  ammal  was 
fresh  killed,  it  was  even  then  one 
half  devoured;  whilst  the  bank  on 
which  it  lay  being  so  thickly  covered 
with  bushes  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  small  wood  (the  reported  haunt 
of  the  wolvereene),  it  was  very  pos- 
sible for  that  creature  to  have  visited 
the  spot  unperceived,  even  duriujg 
the  day,  and  to  have  finished  at  his 
leisure  what  he  had  previously  be- 
gun. Besides,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  wolvereene,  though  pos- 
sessed of  great  power  of  enduring 
hunger,  is  capable  of  gorging  aa 
animal  much  larger  than  itself  in 
two  or  three  dayr  time ;  in  this  re- 
spect almost  surpassing  the  boa  con- 
strictor. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  though 
the  skin  of  this  animal  is  well-known 
in  the  furriers'  shops,  its  habits  have 
never  been  fuUy  described ;  natural- 
ists seem  to  know  but  little  of  it 
beyond  its  name. 

But  I  must  r^;ain  the  thread  of 
my  day's  adventure  to  the  Vab  Car- 
tier  settlement,  which  I  have  almost 
lost  in  my  digression  with  the  "  loup 
cervier"  and  "  wolvereene." 

After  X  quitted,  in  disappointment, 
the  lone  hut  in  the  wood,  an  hour's 
walk  brought  me  into  the  open 
country  again;  and  thankful  was  I 
that  the  clouds,  which  began  rapidly 
to  obscure  the  starlight,  £kd  de&yed 
their  work,  until  I  was  freely  out  of 
the  region  of  the  wild  gentry.  The 
inhabitants  scattered  over  the  valley 
of  the  Bt.  Charles  were  fast  retiring 
to  rest.  Here  and  there  I  could  dis- 
cern lights  burning  in  the  houses, 
and  sometimes  had  the  mortificalion 
to  find  them  cautiously  pat  outi  as 


my  footsteps  were  heard  near  the  door. 
At  one  of  these,  however,  I  knocked ; 
and,  looking  through  the  low  |^as8 
window  to  ascertain  if  those  witbin 
were  sleeping  or  awake,  I  diioemed 
a  French  Canadian  farmer,  apparently 
just  returned  from  a  day's  cAoste,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  his 
dwelling.  The  man  held  one  of  the 
long  Spanish-looking  guns  (oommon- 
ly  used  by  the  habUans)  in  one  hand, 
and  a  candle  in  the  other ;  and  upon 
the  table  near  which  he  stood,  tnere 
lay  a  powder-horn  and  a  pouch.  He 
came  to  the  door  upon  my  summons, 
courteously  enough;  upon  which, 
addressing  him  in  French  with  a  bare 
question  reg^rdinff  my  route  (by  way 
of  introduction),  1  received  in  return 
an  answer  after  the  well-mannered 
tone  of  his  race ;  which,  templing  me 
to  open  upon  him  my  real  bnoness 
in  the  question,  "  Could  he  supply 
me  with  horse  and  cart  P*^  a  sodden 
change  in  the  tide  of  things  became 
perceptible.  He  who  had  been,  not 
to  say  courteous,  but  polite,  fiilsely 
presuming  my  country,  either  hv  my 
appearance  or  the  accent  of  my 
French,  turned  ansrily  awey,  and 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  ^  Ir- 
laodois,"  stalked,  pm  and  all,  into  an 
inner  room,  shutting  to  the  door  with 
an  evident  determination  to  leave 
my  question  unanswered.  Somewhat 
weaned,  but  not  altogether  daunted 
by  these  fruitless  efforts,  I  made  still 
another  trial,  and  then  hui  another. 
In  the  first  the  Ughts  were  pot  out, 
and  the  familv  carefully  dosed  in, 
the  momei^  I  knocked  at  the  door ; 
which  so  angered  me,  that,  raising  a 
tremendous  din,  I  hammered  with  all 
my  might  against  the  door,  expect- 
ing at  kast  to  find  a  head  popped  out 
of  the  window  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  such  disturbance;  bat  no, 
every  thmg  remained  as  before,  and 
even  more  still,  from  the  eontrast  of 
my  own  angry  summons;  so  givioff 
tliem  the  benefit  of  an  awful  five  w^ 
salute  (but,  at  the  same  time,  &n^- 
ing  that  these  inmates  who  had  so 
suspiciously  questioned  mw  right  to 
hospitality,  might  take  it  in,  as  part 
of  tine  account  between  us,  to  send  a 
bullet  i^Pker  me  in  my  retreat),  I 
sUpped  cautiously  behmd  a  lonely 
barn,  which  ran  from  a  short  dirtanee 
in  fhmt  of  the  door  of  the  house, 
nearly  to  the  road-side,  some  forty 
yards  fscm  the  dwelling-place,  sod 
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so  gat  again  to  the  highway.  I  had 
detennined  upon  but  one  more  trial, 
which  made  me  eautioiu  in  edeethig 
it,  and,  presentiog  myself  at  the  win- 
dow, by  way  of  reconnoitre^  I  dia- 
oerned  within  a  young  man  and  two 
women,  evidently  keeping  lat^  houn 
than  the  generality  of  their  neigh- 
bours, for  they  were  seated  in  com- 
fortable enjoyment  by  their  fireside. 

Knoeking  at  the  doors  having 
proved  inemectual,  I  thought  I  would 
this  time  make  known  my  wants  by 
means  of  the  window ;  so  calling  to 
the  man  within,  I  bc^gged  he  would 
eome  and  speak  to  me  at  either  one 
or  the  other.  A  muttered  denial, 
however,  given  by  a  dogi^ped  shake 
of  the  head,  and  the  churlish  mono- 
sjilable,  "  No,  no !"  was  all  I  eould 
gain  from  him ;  until  the  women, 
probably  discerning  from  my  appear- 
ance that  I  was  mudi  fatigued,  looked 
wistfully  in  their  con^nion's  £iioe; 
a  silent  appeal  in  my  favour,  but  a 
Tain  one;  until  the  two,  tauntingly 
upbraiding  him  with  "  vout  avezpeur^ 
oottt  mfez  pettr  r  the  man  rose  gin- 
gerly, and  with  slow,  cautious  step, 
approached  the  window. 

To  my  ouestion  respecting  a  cart 
and  hone^  ne  informed  nke  in  as  few 
words  08  possible  that  at  a  houses 
little  farther  on,  there  was  a  cart  to 
be  had,  but,  alas !  there  was  no  horse ; 
and  where  there  was  a  horse,  the 
owner  had  no  cart;  the  feet  bein^^ 
that  they  would  not  stir  out  of  their 
bed  to  assist  what  they  supposed  to 
be  an  "  Irlandois,"  wete  it  to  save 
his  life ;  so  seeing  that  all  efforts  to 
obtain  a  conveyance  were  ineffectual, 
I  gathered  up  the  little  strength  I 
had  left,  and  proceeded  tiie  rest  of  the 
way  (about  ten  miles)  still  on  foot. 

The  fHiole  valley  was  now  in  dark- 
nesB,  the  inhabitants  having  all  re-- 
tired  to  rest;  but  a  large  fire,  kindled 
bv  the  Indians  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood,  which  I  understood  to  be 
U  that  minute  in  use  for  the  manu- 


facture of  maple  sugar,  burnt  brightly, 
and  served  me  as  a  beacon  on  my 
way.  I  had  not  proceeded  fex  before 
I  vras  met  by  a  cart,  leisureljr  driving 
alon^,  with  two  Canadians  in  it.  I 
ran  joyfully  forward,  but  to  little 
purpose^  for  to  all  my  entreaties  to 
them  to  stop  and  take  me  in,  I  could 
get  no  answer ;  the  horse  was  put  to 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and,  with  them- 
selves, soon  out  of  sight.  Thus  com- 
pelled, I  blundered  on  the  rest  of 
the  way  upon  foot,  reaching  my 
home  at  thtee  o'clock  in  the 
mm*ntng,  so  oompletelv  exhausted, 
that  I  believe  a  mile  mrther  would 
have  knocked  me  up,  or  rather 
would  have  been  "  imponible^^  for 
^'  knocked  up"  I  6ertainly  was  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  word,  having 
walked  nearly  forty  miles  without 
rest,  and  passed  seventeen  hours  un- 
able to  obtain  food ;  for,  relying  upon 
the  chance  of  getting  some  con- 
veyance by  means  of  whidi  I  might 
finish  my  expedition  with  ease,  I  had 
set  off  whculy  unprovided  with  a 
traveler's  oonifarts,  save  and  except 
a  stout  heart  and  a  wdl-praetised 
pair  of  legs. 

In  eondusion,  it  is  but  fhir  to  say, 
that  want  of  hospit^ty  or  even  of 
politeness  is  not  a  general  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  t^rench  Cana- 
dians, for  they  excel  in  both  these 
qnalities.  Their  antipathy  and  fear 
of  the  Irish  (for  one  of  whom,  no 
doubt,  they  mutook  me)  will  account 
for  the  behaviour  I  have  observed 
upon  in  the  instance  before  us.  In 
bitiad  daylight  I  have  gone  amongst 
these  same  people,  experiencing  from 
them  nothing  but  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  often  I  have 
been  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
the  habitan  courteously  and  even 
gracefully  performing  we  funetions 
of  host,  guide,  or  ferryman,  as  might 
be  required,  without  claiming  or  ex- 
pectii^  the  slightest  compensation. 
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A   BROTIl£a   OF  THE   PRESS   ON    THE   HISTORT   OF    A    LITERARY  MAN, 

LAMAN  BLANCHARDy  AND  THE  CHANCES  OF  THE 

LITERARY  PROFESSION. 


IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  BEYBBEND  FBANCIS  8TLYB8TER  AT  BOMS, 
FBOM  MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMAB8H,  ESQ. 


Lotidm,  Feb,  iO,  1846, 
Mt  deab  Sib,— Our  good  friend  and 
patron,  the  publisher  of  this  Maga- 
zine, has  brought  me  your  message 
from  Rome,  and  your  demand  to  hear 
news  from  the  other  gretit  city  of  the 
world.  As  the  forty  columns  of  the 
Times  cannot  satisfy  your  reverence's 
craving,  and  the  details  of  the  real 
ereat  rovolution  of  England  which 
IS  actually  going  on  do  not  suffi- 
ciently interest  you,  I  send  you  a 
page  or  two  of  random  speculations 
upon  matters  connected  with  the  li- 
terary profession :  they  were  sug- 
gested by  reading  the  works  and  the 
Diography  of  a  literary  friend  of 
ours,  lately  deceased,  and  for  whom 
every  person  who  knew  him  had  the 
wannest  and  sincerest  regard.  And 
no  wonder.  It  was  impossible  to 
help  trusting  a  man  so  thoroughly 
generous  and  honest,  and  loving  one 
who  was  so  perfectly  gay,  gentle, 
and  amiable. 

A  man  can*t  eivjoy  every  thing  in 
the  world ;  but  what  delightful  mfts 
and  qualites  are  these  to  have !  X^ot 
having  known  Blanchard  as  inti- 
mately as  some  others  did,  yet,  I  take 
it,  he  had  in  his  life  as  much  pjlea- 
sure  as  fidls  to  most  men ;  the  kind- 
est friends,  the  most  affectionate  fa- 
mily, a  heart  to  en^oy  both ;  and  a 
career  not  undistinguished,  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  smallest  matter  of  all. 
But  we  have  a  cowardly  dislike,  or 
compassion  for,  the  fact  of  a  man 
dying  poor.  Such  a  one  is  rich, 
bilious,  and  a  curmud^on,  without 
heart  or  stomach  to  eiyoy  his  money, 
and  we  set  him  down  as  respectable : 
another  is  morose  or  passionate,  his 
whole  view  of  life  seen  blood-shot 
through  passion,  or  jaundiced  throush 
moroseness :  or  he  is  a  fool  who 
can't  see,  or  feel,  or  enjoy  any  thing 
at  all,  with  no  ear  for  music,  no  eye 
for  beauty,  no  heart  for  love,  with 
nothing  except  money :  we  meet 
such  people  every  day,  and  respect 
them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses 
over  five  thousand  acres ;  that  mad- 


man's bankers  come  bowinff  him  out 
to  his  carriage.  Xou  fed  secretly 
pleased  at  shooting  over  the  acres, 
or  driving  in  the  carriage.  At  any 
rate,  nobody  thinks  of  oompassion- 
atine  their  owners.  We  are  a  race 
of  flunkies,  and  keep  our  pity  for 
the  poor. 

I  don't  mean  to  affix  the  plush  per- 
sonally upon  the  kind  and  dirtin- 
guished  gentleman  and  writer  who 
has  written  Bknchard's  Memcnr; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  couched 
in  much  too  despondent  a  strain ; 
that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little 
story  was  by  no  means  deplorable ; 
and  that  there  is  not  the  least  call  at 
present,  to  be  holdmg  up  literary 
men  as  martyrs.  Even  that  prevail- 
ing sentiment  which  regrets  that 
means  should  not  be  provided  for 
giving  them  leisure,  for  enabling 
them  to  perfect  great  works  in  retire- 
ment, that  they  should  waste  away 
their  strength  with  fucntive  litera- 
ture, &c.,  I  nold  to  be  onen  uncalled 
for  and  dangerous.  I  believe,  if  most 
men  of  letters  were  to  be  pensioned, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  beUeve  they 
wouldn't  work  at  all ;  and  of  others, 
that  the  labour  which  is  to  answer 
the  calls  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite 
best  suited  to  their  genius.  Suppose 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to  write  to 
you,  and,  enclosing  a  cheque  for 
20,000/.,  instruct  you  to  pension  any 
fifty  deserving  authors,  so  thai  they 
mi^ht  have  leisure  to  retire  and 
wnte  "  great"  works,  on  whom  would 
you  fix? 

People  in  the  big-book  interest, 
too,  cry  out  against  the  fiishion  of 
fugitive  literature,  and  no  wonder. 
For  instance, — 

The  Times  gave  an  extract  the  other 
day  from  a  work  by  one  Doctor  Ca- 
ms, physician  to  the  Kine  of  Saxony, 
who  attended  his  royal  master  on 
his  recent  visit  to  England,  and  has 
written  a  book  concerning  the  iour- 
ney.  Among  other  London  lions, 
the  illustrious  traveller  condescended 
to  visit  one  of  the  laigest  umI  most 
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remarkable,  certainly,  of  metropolitan 
xoarerB — the  THmes  printing-office; 
of  which,  the  Doctor,  in  his  capadtv 
of  a  man  of  science,  nves  an  exceed- 
ingly bad,  stupid,  and  blundering  ac- 
connt 

Cams  was  struck  with  "  disgust,'* 
he  says,  at  the  prodigious  size  of  the 
paper,  and  at  the  thoug:ht  which  sug[- 
gerted  itself  to  his  mind  from  this 
enorxmty.  There  was  as  much  printed 
ereiy  day  as  would  fill  a  thick  to- 
lume.  It  required  ten  years  of  life 
to  a  philosopner  to  write  a  volume. 
The  issuing  of  these  daily  tomes  was 
unfair  upon  philosophers,  who  were 
put  out  of  the  ma»et ;  and  unfair 
on  the  public,  who  were  made  to  re- 
ceive (and,  worse  still,  to  get  a  relish 
for)  crude  daily  speculations,  and 
frivolous  ephemeral  news,  where  they 
ought  to  be  fed  and  educated  upon 
stronger  and  simpler  diet. 

We  have  heard  this  outcry  a  hun- 
dred times  from  the  big-wig  body. 
The  world  ^ves  up  a  lamentable  por- 
tion of  its  time  to  fleeting  literature ; 
authors  who  mipht  be  occupied  upon 
^reat  works  fritter  away  tneir  hves 
m  producing  endless  hasty  sketches. 
Kind,  wise,  and  good  Doctor  Aniold 
deplcned  the  fatal  sympathy  which 
the  Pickwick  P(mer$  nad  created 
among  the  boys  of  his  school :  and  it 
is  a  act  that  Punch  is  as  regularly 
read  among  the  boys  at  Eton  as  the 
Latin  Gnunmar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience 
against  any  authority,  however  great 
—against  Doctor  Arnold  himself,  who 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest,  wisest, 
and  best  of  men,  that  has  appeared 
for  eighteen  hundred  years; let  us 
take  a  stand  at  once,  and  ask,  Why 
should  not  the  day  have  its  litera- 
ture ?  Why  should  not  authors  make 
light  sketches  ?  Why  should  not  the 
public  be  amused  daily  or  frequently 
by  kindly  fictions  ?  It  is  well  and 
just  for  Arnold  to  object.  Light 
st<mes  of  Jingle  and  Tupman,  and 
Sam  Weller  quips  and  ciunks,  must 
have  come  with  but  a  bad  grace  before 
that  nure  and  lofty  soul.  The  trivial 
and  lamOiar  are  out  of  place  there ; 
the  harmless  joker  must  walk  away 
abashed  from  such  a  presence,  as  he 
would  be  silent  and  hushed  in  a  ca- 
thedral. But  all  the  world  is  not 
made  of  that  angelic  stuff.  From  his 
very  hdght  and  sublimity  of  virtue 
he  could  but  look  down  and  deplore 
TOJU.  xzzin.  90.  cxcv. 


the  ways  of  small  men  beneath  him. 
I  mean,  seriously,  that  I  think  the 
man  was  of  so  august  and  sublime  a 
nature,  that  he  was  not  a  fair  judge 
of  us,  or  of  the  ways  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  One  has  seen  a 
delicate  person  sicken  and  faint  at 
the  smell  of  a  flower,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  flower  was  not  sweet  and 
wholesome  in  consequence ;  and  I 
hold  that  laughing  and  honest  story- 
books are  goocC  against  all  the  doctors. 

Laughing  is  not  the  highest  occu- 
pation of  a  man,  very  certainly ;  or 
the  power  of  creating  it  the  height  of 
genius.  I  am  not  going  to  ar^e  for 
Qiat.  No  more  is  the  blacking  of 
boots  the  greatest  occupation.  But 
it  is  done,  and  well  and  honestly,  by 
persons  ordained  to  that  calling  in 
life,  who  arrocate  to  themselves  (if 
they  are  straigntforward  and  worthy 
shoe-blacks)  no  especial  rank  or  pri- 
vilege on  account  of  thehr  calling ; 
and  not  considering  boot-brushing 
the  greatest  effort  of  earthly  genius, 
neverthdess  select  their  Day  and 
Martin,  or  Warren,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment ;  polish  their  upper- 
leathers  as  well  as  they  can ;  satisfy 
their  patrons;  and  earn  their  fair 
wage. 

I  have  chosen  the  unpolite  shoe- 
black comparison,  not  out  of  disre- 
spect to  the  trade  of  literature ;  but 
it  is  as  good  a  craft  as  any  other  to 
select.  In  some  way  or  other,  for 
daily  bread  and  hire,  almost  all  men 
are  labouring  daily.  Without  ne« 
cessity  they  would  not  work  at  all, 
or  very  little,  probably.  In  some  in- 
stances you  reap  Beputation  along 
with  Profit  from  your  labour,  but 
Bread,  in  the  main,  is  the  incentive. 
Do  not  let  us  try  to  blink  this  fact, 
or  imagine  that  the  men  of  the  press 
are  working  for  their  honour  and 
j^loiy,  or  go  onward  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  afflatus  of  genius.  If  only 
men  of  genius  were  to  write.  Lorn 
help  us  I  how  many  books  would 
there  beP  How  many  people  are 
there  even  capable  of  appreciating 
ffenius?  Is  Imr.  Wakley's  or  Mr, 
Hume*s  opinion  about  poetiy  worth 
much  ?  As  much  as  that  of  millions 
of  people  in  this  honest,  stupid  em- 
pire ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  have 
books  supplied  for  them  as  well  as 
the  most  polished  and  accomplished 
critics  have.  The  literary  man  ^ts  his 
bread  by  providing  goods  suited  to 
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the  consumption  of  these.  This  man 
of  letters  contributes  a  police  report; 
that,  an  article  containing  some  down- 
right information ;  this  one,  as  an 
eoitor,  ahuses  Sir  Hobert  reel,  or 
lauds  Lord  John  Bussell,  or  vice 
versa ;  writing  to  a  certain  class  who 
coincide  in  his  views,  or  are  inter- 
ested by  the  question  which  he  moots. 
The  literary  character,  let  us  hope 
or  admit,  writes  quite  honestly ;  but 
no  man  supposes  ne  would  work  per- 
petually but  for  mone]^.  And  as  for 
immortality,  it  is  quite  beside  the 
bargain.  Is  it  reasonable  to  look  for 
it,  or  to  pretend  that  you  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  attain  it  ?  Of  all  the 
quill-drivers,  how  many  have  ever 
drawn  that  prodigious  prize  ?  lb  it 
fair  even  to  ask  Uiat  many  should  ? 
Out  of  a  regard  for  poor  dear  pos- 
terity and  men  of  letters  to  come,  let 
us  be  glad  that  the  great  immor- 
tality number  comes  up  so  rarely. 
Mankind  would  have  no  time  other- 
wise, and  would  be  so  gorged  with 
old  masterpieces,  that  they  could  not 
occupy  themselves  with  new,  and 
future  literary  men  would  have  no 
chance  of  a  livelihood. 

To  do  your  work  honestly,  to 
amuse  and  instruct  your  reader  of 
to-day,  to  die  \srhen  your  time  comes, 
and  go  hence  with  as  clean  a  breast 
as  may  be ;  may  these  be  all  yours 
and  ours,  by  God's  will.  Let  us  be 
content  with  our  status  as  literar}"* 
craftsmen,  telling  the  truth  as  &r  as 
may  be,  hitting  no  foul  blow,  con- 
descending to  no  servile  puffery,  fill- 
ing not  a  very  lofty,  but  a  manly 
aim  honourable  part.  Nobody  says 
that  Dr.  Locock  is  wasting  his  time 
because  he  rolls  about  daily  in  his 
carriage,  and  passes  hours  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  his  patients,  in- 
stead of  being  in  his  study  wrapt  up 
in  transcendental  medical  meditation. 
Nobodv  accuses  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
of  neglecting  his  genius  because  he 
will  Uke  any  body  s  brief,  and  argue 
it  in  court  for  money,  when  he  might 
sit  in  chambers  with  his  oak  sported, 
and  give  up  his  soul  to  inve8ti|^- 
tions  of  the  nature,  history,  and  im- 
provement of  law.  There  b  no 
question  but  that  either  of  these  emi- 
nent persons,  by  profound  stud^, 
might  increase  their  knowledge  m 
certain  branches  of  their  profession; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
part  must  go  oa— causes  come  on  for 


hearing,  and  ladies  lie  in,  and  some 
one  must  be  there.  The  commodities 
in  which  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor 
deal  are  absolutelv  required  by  the 

Sublic,  and  liberally  paid  for ;  every 
ay,  too,  the  pubhc  requires  more 
literary  handicraft  done ;  the  practi- 
tioner m  that  trade  gets  a  better  paj 
and  place.  In  another  century,  very 
likelv,  his  work  will  be  so  necessary 
to  tne  people,  and  his  market  so 
good,  that  his  prices  will  double  and 
treble ;  his  social  rank  rise  ;  he  will 
be  getting  what  they  call  "  hooouis,'* 
and  dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  gen- 
teel. Our  calling  is  only  sneered  at 
because  it  is  not  well  paid.  The 
world  has  no  other  critenon  for  re- 
spectability. In  Heaven*s  name,  what 
made  people  talk  of  setting  up  a 
statue  to  Sir  William  Follett  ?  What 
had  he  done?  He  had  made  300,000/. 
What  has  George  IV.  done  that  he, 
too,  is  to  have  a  brazen  image  ?  He 
was  an  exemplar  of  no  greatness,  no 
good  quality,  no  duty  in  life  ;  but  a 
type  of  magnificence,  of  beautiful 
coats,  carpet^  and  gigs,  turtle-soup, 
chandeliers,  cream-coloured  horses, 
and  delicious  Maraschino, — all  these 
good  things  he  expressed  and  repre- 
sented: and  the  world,  respecting 
them  beyond  all  others,  raised  statues 
to  "  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe." 
Directly  the  men  of  letters  get  nch, 
they  will  come  in  for  their  share  of 
honour  too ;  and  a  future  writer  in 
this  miscellany  may  be  getting  ten 
guineas  where  we  get  one,  and  danc- 
ing at  Buckingham  Palace  while  you 
and  your  humble  servant,  dear  Padre 
Francesco,  are  glad  to  smoke  our 
pipes  in  quiet  over  the  sanded  floor 

of^the  little  D . 

But  the  happ^  homme  de  lettres^ 
whom  I  imagine  in  futurity  kicking 
his  heels  vis-d-vis  to  a  duchess  in 
some  fandango  at  the  court  of  her 
majesty*s  grandchildren,  will  be  m 
reality  no  better  or  honester,  or 
more  really  near  fame,  than  the  quill- 
driver  of  the  present  day,  with  his 
doubtful  position  and  small  gains. 
Fame,  that^erdon  of  high  gemus, 
comes  quite  independent  of  Berkeley 
Square,  and  is  a  republican  institu- 
tion. Look  arouna  to  our  own  day 
among  the  holders  of  the  pen :  begm 
(without  naming  names,  for  that  is 
odious)  and  count  on  your  fingers 
those  whom  you  will  bade  in  the  race 
for  immortakty.    How  many  fingers 
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have  you  that  are  left  untold  ?  It  is 
an  invidious  question.    Alas!  dear 

,  and  dear  *  ♦,  and  dear  f  1;,  you 

who  think  jou  are  safe,  there  is  fu- 
turity, and  limbo,  and  blackness  for 
you,  heloyed  friends!  Cras  iagem 
Uerakamu  ttqnor:  there's  no  use  de« 
Dying  it,  or  ahirking  the  &ct;  in  we 
must  go,  and  disappear  for  ever  and 
ever. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  Repu- 
tation, the  cant  of  our  trade,  the  ^oal 
that  every  scribbling  penny-a-lmer 
demurely  pretends  that  ne  is  himting 
after?  Why  should  we  get  it?  Why 
can^t  we  do  without  it  ?  We  only 
iancy  we  want  it.  When  people  sav 
of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  dead, 
*^  He  negleeted  his  talents ;  he  frit- 
tered a¥ray  in  ftigitive  publications 
time  and  genius,  whieh  might  have 
led  to  the  prod  uction  of  a  mat  work  ;** 
this  is  the  gist  of  Sir  Bulwer  Ljt- 
ton's  kind  and  affecting  biographical 
notice  of  our  dear  fVieim  and  comrade 
Laman  Blanchard,  who  passed  away 
so  melancholily  last  year. 

I  don*t  know  any  thing  more  dis- 
satis&ctory  and  absurd  than  that 
insane  test  of  fHendship  which  has 
been  set  up  by  some  fiterary  men, 
viz.  admiration  of  their  works.  Say  . 
that  this  picture  is  bad,  or  that  poem 
poor,  or  tnat  article  stupid,  and  there 
are  certain  authors  and  artists  among 
us  who  set  you  down  as  an  enemy 
forthwith,  or  look  upon  you  as  a 
fottX'frh-e,  What  is  there  in  com- 
mon with  the  friend  and  his  work  of 
art  ?  The  picture  or  article  once  done 
and  handed  over  to  the  public,  is  the 
latter's  property,  not  the  author's, 
and  to  be  estimated  according  to  its 
honest  value;  and  so,  and  without 
malice,  I  question  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
Um's  statement  about  Blanchard,  viz. 
that  he  would  have  been  likely  to 
produce  with  leisure,  and  under  fa- 
vourable drcmnstances,  a  work  of 
the  highest  class.  I  think  his  educa- 
tion and  habits,  his  quick,  easy  man- 
ner, his  sparkling,  hidden  fun,  con- 
stant tenderness  and  brilliant  good 
humour,  were  best  employed  as  they 
were.  At  anj  rate  he  had  a  duty, 
much  more  unperative  upon  him 
than  the  preparation  of  Questionable 
great  works, — to  get  his  family  their 
oinner.  A  man  must  be  a  very  Great 
man,  indeed,  before  he  can  neglect 
this  pecaution. 

His  three  volumes  of  essays,  plea- 


sant and  often  brilliant  ^s  they  are, 
mve  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  au- 
thor, or  even  of  his  natural  manner, 
which,  as  I  think,  was  a  thousand 
times  more  agreeable.  He  was  like 
the  good  little  child  in  the  fairy  tale, 
hia  mouth  dropped  out  ail  aorta  of 
diamonds  and  rubies.  His  wit,  which 
was  always  playing  and  frisking  about 
the  comnany,  hwl  the  wonderful 
knack  or  never  hurting  any  body. 
He  had  the  most  sin^lar  art  of  dis- 
covering good  qualities  in  people; 
in  discoursing  of  which  the  kindly 
little  fellow  used  to  glow  and  kindle 
up,  and  emphasize  with  the  most 
charming  energy.  Good-natured  ac- 
tions of  others,  good  jokes,  favourite 
verses  of  fHends,  he  would  bring  out 
fondly,  whenever  they  met,  or  there 
was  question  of  them ;  and  he  used  to 
toss  and  dandle  their  sayings  or  doings 
about,  and  hand  them  round  to  the 
oompany,  as  the  delightful  Miss 
Slowboy  does  the  baby  in  the  last 
Christmas  Book.  What  was  better 
than  wit  in  his  talk  was,  that  it  was 
so  genial.  He  enjoyed  thoroughly, 
and  chirped  over  his  wine  with  a 

rl  humour,  that  could  not  fail  to 
infectious.  His  own  hospitality 
was  delightftil :  there  was  something 
about  it  charmingly  brisk,  simple, 
and  kindly.  Howhe  used  to  laugh ! 
As  I  write  this,  what  a  number  oi 
pleasant,  hearty  scenes  come  back! 
One  can  hear  his  jolly,  dear  laugh- 
ter ;  and  see  his  keen,  kind,  beammg 
Jewface,~-a  mixture  of  Mendelssohn 
and  Voltaire. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  account  of 
him  will  be  read  by  all  his  friends 
with  pleasure,  and  by  the  world  as  a 
not  uncurious  specimen  of  the'  bio- 
graphy of  a  literary  man.  The  me- 
moir savours  a  little  too  much  of  the 
funeral  oration.  It  might  have  been 
a  little  more  particular  and  familiar, 
so  as  to  give  the  public  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
honestest  and  kindest  of  men  who 
ever  lived  bjr  pen ;  and  yet,  afler  a 
long  and  fnendly  intercourse  with 
Blanchard,  I  believe  the  praises  Sir 
Lytton  bestows  on  his  character  are 
by  no  means  eza^serated :  it  is  only 
the  style  in  which  they  are  given, 
which  is  a  little  too  funereally  en- 
comiastic. The  memoir  begins  in  this 
way,  a  pretty  and  touching  design  of 
Mr.  Kenny  Meadows  heading  the 
biography :— 
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"  To  most  of  those  who  have  mixed 
generally  with  the  meu,  who,  id  our  day, 
have  chosen  literature  as  their  profession, 
the  name  of  Laman  Blanchard  brings  re- 
collections of  peculiar  tenderness  and  re- 
gret. Amidst  a  career  which  the  keen- 
ness of  anxious  rivalry  renders  a  sharp 
probation  to  the  temper  and  the  affec- 
tions, often  yet  more  embittered  by  that 
strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a  Represents* 
tive  Constitution,  few  men  of  letters 
escape  the  eager  passions  and  the  angry 
prejudice — the^  recall  the  memory  of  a 
competitor,  without  envy  ;  a  partisan, 
without  gall ;  firm  as  the  firmest  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  opinions ;  but 
gentle  as  the  gentlest  in  the  judgment  he 
passed  on  others. 

"  Who,  among  our  London  brother- 
hood of  letters,  does  not  miss  that  simple 
cheerfulness — that  inborn  and  exquisite 
iirbanity-.that  child-like  readiness  to  be 
pleased  with  all— that  happy  tendency  to 
panegyrise  every  merit,  and  to  be  lenient 
to  every  fault  1  Who  does  not  recall  that 
acute  and  delicate  sensibility — so  easily 
wounded,  and  therefore  so  careful  not  to 
wound— which  seemed  to  infuse  a  certain 
intellectual  fine  breeding,  of  forbearance 
and  empathy,  into  every  society  where 
it  iusmuated  its  gentle  wayl  Who,  in 
convivial  meetings,  does  not  miss,  and 
will  not  miss  for  ever,  the  sweetness  of 
those  unpretending  talents-..the  earnest- 
ness of  that  honesty  which  seemed  un- 
conscious it  was  worn  so  lightly-,  the 
mild  influence  of  that  exuberant  kind- 
ness, which  softened  the  acrimony  of 
young  disputants,  and  reconciled  the  se- 
cret animosities  of  jealous  rivals!  Yet 
few  men  had  experienced  more  to  sour 
them  than  Laman  Blanchard,  or  had  gone 
more  resolutely  through  the  author's 
hardening  ordeal  of  narrow  circumstance, 
of  daily  labour,  and  of  that  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  higher  aims  of  ambition, 
which  mustnlmost  inevitably  befall  those 
who  retain  ideal  standards  of  excellence, 
to  be  reached  but  by  time  and  leisure, 
and  who  are  yet  condemned  to  draw 
hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the 
practical  wants  of  life.  To  have  been 
engaged  from  boyhood  in  such  struggles, 
and  to  have  preserved,  undiminished, 
generous  admiration  for  those  more  for- 
tunate, and  untiring  love  for  his  own 
noble  yet  thankless  calling;  and  this 
with  a  constitution  singularly  finely 
strung,  and  with  all  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  usually  accompanies  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  imagination  ;  is  a  proof 
of  the  rarest  kind  of  strength,  dependios^ 
less  upon  a  power  purely  intellectual, 
than  upon  the  higher  and  more  beautiful 
heroism  which  woman,  and  such  men 
alone  as  have  the  best  fiselings  of  a  wo- 
man's nature,  take  from  instinctive  en« 


thusiasm  for  what  is  great,  and  iuietleii< 
lating  faith  in  what  is  good. 

"  It  is,  regarded  thus,  that  the  cbsno- 
ter  of  Laman  Blanchard  aismnfw  so  in- 
terest of  a  very  elevated  order.  He  vu 
a  choice  and  worthy  example  of  the  pro. 
fessional  English  men  of  letters  in  our 
day.  He  is  not  to  be  considered  m  tk 
light  of  the  man  of  daring  and  turbulent 
genius,  living  on  the  false  excitement  of 
vehement  calumny  and  aproarious  pitise. 
His  was  a  career  not  indeed  obacure,  bvt 
sufficiently  quiet  and  unnoticed  to  be 
solaced  with  little  of  the  pleasure  witli 
which,  in  aspirants  of  a  noisier  ham, 
gratified  and  not  ignoble  vanity  rewards 
Uie  labour  and  stimulates  the  hope.  For 
more  than  twenty  ^ears  he  toiled  oo 
through  the  most  fatiguing  paths  of  lite- 
rary composition,  mostly  in  periodicdi, 
often  anonymously ;  pleaabg  and  ligfitl; 
instructing  thousands,  but  fining  nont 
of  the  prizes,  whether  of  weighty  repvtt- 
tion  or  popular  renown,  which  more  for- 
tunate cnances,  or  more  pretending  modes 
of  inyesting  talent,  have  given  in  oar 
day  to  men  of  half  his  merits." 

Not  a  feature  in  this  channing 
character  is  flattered,  as  far  as  I  knov. 
Did  the  subject  of  the  memoir  feel 
disapiMintment  in  the  higher  aims  of 
ambition  ?  Was  his  career  not  solaced 
with  pleasure  ?  Was  his  noble  caO- 
ing  a  thankless  one  P  I  have  said 
before,  his  calling  was  not  thankles; 
his  career,  in  the  main,  pleasant ;  his 
disappointment,  if  he  had  one  of  the 
higher  aims  of  ambition,  one  that 
might  not  uneasily  be  borne.  If 
every  man  is  disappointed  because 
he  cannot  reach  supreme  exeellencct 
wbat  a  mad,  misanthropical  world 
ours  would  be  I  Why  should  men 
of  letters  aim  higher  than  thevcan 
hit,  or  be  *' disappointed**  with  the 
share  of  brains  God  has  given  them  ? 
Nor  can  you  say  a  man*s  career  is 
impleasant  who  was  so  heartily  liked 
and  appreciated  as  Blanchara  wi^ 
by  all  persons  of  high  intellect,  or 
low,  with  wbom  he  came  in  contact 
He  bad  to  bear  with  some,  but  not 
unbearable  poverty.  At  home  he 
had  every  thing  to  satisfy  his  affec- 
tion: abroad,  every  sjrmpathy  and 
consideration  met  this  universdUy 
esteemed,  good  man.  Such  a  csllio^ 
as  his  is  no/  thankless,  surely.  Away 
with  this  discontent  and  morbid  crav- 
ing for  renown  !  A  man  who  writes 
(Tennyson's)  Ulysses^  or  Comu$,m 
put  in  his  daim  for  fame  if  you  wiljt 
and  demand  and  deserve  it:  M  i< 
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requires  no  vast  power  of  intellect  to 
wnte  most  sets  of  words,  and  have 
them  printed  in  a  book: — To  write 
this  article  for  instance,  or  the  last 
noyel,  pamphlet,  book  of  travels. 
Most  men  with  a  decent  education 
and  practice  of  the  pen,  could  go  and 
do  the  like,  were  they  so  profession- 
aUjr  uiged.  Let  such  fall  into  the 
rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  their 
weapons,  and  load,  and  fire  cheer- 
fally^  An  ever}r-day  writer  has  no 
more  right  to  repine  because  he  loses 
the  great  prizes,  and  can*t  write  like 
SbaEspeare,  than  he  has  to  be  en- 
vious of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Wel- 
lington, or  Kinff  Hudson,  or  Tag- 
lionL  Because  we  sun  shines  above, 
is  a  man  to  warm  himself  and  ad- 
mire ;  or  to  despond  because  he  can*t 
in  his  person  flare  uplike  the  sun  P 
I  don*t  believe  Uiat  JBlanchard  was 
by  any  means  an  amateur-martyr,  but 
was,  genenllv  speaking,  veryr  de- 
cently satisfied  with  his  condition. 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  early 
history — a  curious  and  interesting 
one: — 

^  Samuel  Laman  BItochard  was  born 
of  respectable  parents  in  the  middle  class 
at  Great  Yannouth,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1803.  Hia  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Laman.  She  married  first  Mr. 
Cowell,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Bermond. 
aey,  about  the  year  1796  ;  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  In  1799,  she  was  mar- 
ried  again,  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  by  whom 
slie  had  seven  children,  but  only  one  son, 
the  third  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman. 

'<  In  1805,  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  father) 
appean  to  have  removed  to  the  metropo. 
lis,  and  to  have  settled  in  Southwark  as  a 
painter  and  glazier.  He  was  enabled  to 
give  his  boy  a  good  education — an  edu- 
cation, indeed,  of  that  kind  which  could 
not  bat  unfit  young  Laman  for  the  calling 
of  hia  father  ;  for  it  developed  the  abilitiea 
and  bestowed  the  learning,  which  may  be 
said  to  lift  a  youth  morally  out  of  trade, 
and  to  refine  bun  at  once  into  a  gentleman. 
At  six  years  old  be  was  entered  a  scholar 
of  St.  0]ave*B  school,  then  under  the 
direetJOD  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blenkorm.  He 
beeance  the  head  Latin  scholar,  and  gained 
the  chief  prize  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  he  remained  at  the  academy.  When 
be  left,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  master  and 
tmstees  that  he  should  be  sent  to  college, 


one  boy  being  annually  selected  from  the 
pupils,  to  be  maintained  at  the  university, 
for  the  freshman's  year,  free  of  expense ; 
for  the  charges  of  the  two  remaining 
years  the  parents  were  to  provide.  So 
strong,  howerer,  were  the  nopes  of  the 
master  for  his  promising  pupil,  that  the 
trustees  of  the  school  consented  to  depart 
from  their  ordinary  practice,  and  offered 
to  defray  the  collegiate  expenses  fur  two 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  No  wooaer  that  poor  Laman 
regretted  in  after  life  the  loss  of  this 
golden  opportunity.  The  advantages  of 
an  university  career  to  a  young  man  in 
his  position,  with  talents  and  application, 
but  without  interest,  birth,  and  fortune, 
are  incalculable.  The  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence afforded  b)r  the  scholarship  and 
the  fellowship  is  in  itself  no  despicable 
prospect ;  but  the  benefits  which  distinc- 
tion, fairly  won  at  those  noble  and  un- 
rivalled institutions,  confers,  are  the 
greatest  where  least  obvious :  they  tend 
usually  to  bind  the  ragueness  of  youth- 
ful ambition  to  the  secure  reliance  on 
some  professional  career,  in  which  they 
smooth  the  difficulties  and  abridge  the 
novitiate.  Even  in  literature  a  college 
education  not  only  tends  to  refine  the 
taste,  but  to  propitiate  the  public.  And 
in  all  the  many  walks  of  practical  and 
public  life,  the  honours  gained  at  the 
University  never  fail  to  find  well-wishers 
amongst  powerful  contemporaries,  and 
to  create  generous  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  aspirant. 

"  But  my  poor  friend  was  not  destined 
to  have  one  obstacle  smoothed  away 
from  hia  weanr  path  *  With  the  natural 
refinement  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
fatal  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  sus- 
ceptibilities, he  was  placed  at  once  in 
a  situation  which  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  fill  with  steadiness  and 
zeal.  Fresh  from  classical  studies,  and 
his  emulation  warmed  by  early  praise  and 
school-boy  triumph,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  desk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  a  proctor  in  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  The  result  was  inevit- 
able ;  his  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
betook  itself  to  the  pursuits  most  hostile 
to  such  a  career.  Before  this,  even  from 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had  trifled  with 
the  Muses;  he  now  conceived  in  good 
earnest  the  more  perilous  passion  for  the 
stage. 

"Barry  Comwairs  Dramatic  Scenet 
were  published  about  this  time,-«they 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 


*  "The  elder  Blanchard  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  voluntarily  depriving  his  son  of  the 
advantages  proffered  by  the  liberal  trustees  of  St.  Olave's ;  it  appears  from  a  communi- 
cation by  Mr.  Keymer  (brother-in-law  to  Laman  Blanchard)~that  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  at  that  time  were  not  such  as  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  stu- 
dent—even  for  the  last  year  of  his  resideuee  at  the  university.'' 
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taste  and  aspii ations  of  young  Blaochard 
— and  many  dramatic  sketcbes  of  bril- 
liant promise,  bearing  bis  initial?,  S.L.  B. 
appeared  in  a  periodical  work  existing 
at  that  period,  called  The  Di-ama,  In 
them,  though  the  conception  and  general 
treatment  are  borrowed  from  Barry  Com- 
wull,  the  style  and  rhythm  are  rather 
modelled  on  the  peculiarities  of  Byron. 
Their  promise  is  not  the  less  for  the 
imitation  they  betray.  The  ver^  charac- 
teristic  of  genius  is  to  be  imitative— first 
of  authors,  then  of  nature.  Books  lead  iia 
to  fancy  feelings  that  are  not  yet  genuine. 
Experience  is  necessary  to  record  those 
which  colour  our  own  existence :  and 
(he  style  only  becomes  original  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is 
sincere.  More  touching,  therefore,  than 
these  Dramatic  Sketehet,  was  a  lyrical 
effusion  on  the  death  of  Sidney  Ireland, 
a  young  friend  to  whom  be  was  warmly 
attached,  and  over  whose  memory,  for 
years  afterwards,  be  often  shed  tears. 
He  named  his  eldest  son  after  that  early 
friend.  At  this  period,  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold  had  written  three  volumes  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Buckstooe,  the 
celebrated  comedian,  volunteered  to  copy 
the  work  for  the  juvenile  moralist.  On 
arriving  at  any  pasaage  that  struck  his 
fancy,  Sir.  Buckstone  communicated  his 
delight  to  his  friend  Blanchard,  and  the 
emulation  thus  excited  tended  more  and 
more  to  sharpen  the  poet's  distaste  to 
all  avocations  incompatible  with  litera- 
ture. Anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
escape  from  dependence  on  his  father, 
(who  was  now  urgent  that  he  should 
leave  the  proctor's  desk  for  the  still  more 
ungenial  mechanism  of  the  paternal 
trade),  he  meditated  the  best  of  all  pre- 
paratives to  dramatic  excellence ;  viz.,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
itself:  he  resolved  to  become  an  actor. 
Few  indeed  are  they  in  this  country  who 
have  ever  succeeded  eminently  in  the 
literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not 
either  trod  its  boards,  or  lived  habitiially 
in  its  atmosphere.  Blanchard  obtained 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Henr^  Johnston, 
tbe  actor,  and  recited,  in  his  presence, 
passages  from  Glover's  Leonidat*  He 
read  admirably — his  elocution  was  fault- 
le8s»hb  feeling  ex(^ui8ite ;  Mr.  John- 
ston was  delighted  with  his  powers,  but 
he  had  experience  and  wisdom  to  cool 
bis  professional  enthusiasm,  and  he  ear- 
nestly advised  the  aspirant  not  to  think 
of  the  staffe.  He  drew  such  a  picture  of 
the  hazards  ofsuccess— the  obstacles  to  a 
position— the  precariousness  even  of  a 
subsistence,  that  the  poor  boy*s  heart 
sunk  within  him.  He  was  about  to  re- 
sign  himself  to  obscurity  and  trade,  when 
he  suddenly  fell  in  with  the  manager  of 
the    Margate   theatre ;    this  gentlemati 


proposed  to  enroll  him  in  his  own  troop, 
and  (he  proposal  was  eagerly  accepc«i, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Mr.  Henry 
Johnston.  *  A  week,'  says  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these 
particulars,  and  whose  words  I  new 
qaote),  'was  sufficient  to  diagvst  him 
with  the  begg«rT  and  dmdgory  of  the 
country  players  life ;  and  as  there  were 
no  'Harlequins'  steaming  it  from  Mar- 
gate to  London  Bridge  at  that  daj^  be 
performed  his  joorney  back  on  fooy  ha  v. 
in^,  on  reaching  Rochester,  but  ku  last 
sbdling — the  poet's  veritable  last  shil- 
ling  ^in  bis  pocket. 

'"At  that  time  a  circumstanee  oc- 
curred, which  my  poor  friend's  fkto  has 
naturally  brought  to  my  reoolleetioB.  He 
cime  to  me  late  olie  ovening,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement ;  infbrmed  mo  that  his 
fkther  had  turned  him  out  of  doon ;  that 
he  was  utterly  hopeless  and  wieiehed, 
and  was  resolved  to  destroy  himself.  I 
used  my  best  endeavoars  to  console  him, 
to  lead  his  thoughts  to  tbe  future,  and 
hope  in  what  chance  and  perseverance 
might  effect  for  him.  Our  discourse 
took  a  livelier  turn ;  and  ailer  making  up 
a  bed  on  a  sofa  in  my  own  room,  1  re- 
tired to  rest.  I  soon  slept  soundly,  but 
was  awakened  by  hearing  a  footstep  de- 
scending the  stairs.  I  looked  towards 
the  soia,  and  discovered  be  had  left  it ; 
I  heard  the  street  door  close ;  I  instantly 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  followed  him ; 
I  called  to  him,  but  received  no  answer ; 
i  ran  till  I  saw  him  in  the  distance  also 
running ;  I  again  called  bia  name ;  I  im- 
plored him  to  stop,  but  he  would  not  an. 
swer  me.  Still  continuing  bis  pace,  I 
became  alarmed,  and  doubled  my  qieed. 
I  came  up  with  him  near  to  Westminster 
Bridge ;  he  was  hurrying  to  the  steps 
It^ading  to  the  river ;  I  seized  him ;  be 
threatened  to  strike  me  if  I  did  not  re- 
lease  him :  I  called  for  the  watch ;  I 
entreated  him  to  return ;  he  became 
mors  pacified,  but  atill  seemed  anxious  to 
esaq>e  from  me.  By  eotreatiea ;  by  every 
means  of  persuasion  1  could  think  of ;  by 
threats  to  call  for  help;  I  sucoeeded  in 
taking  him  back.  The  next  day  he  wat 
more  compoaed,  but  I  believe  rarely  re- 
sided with  his  father  after  that  time.  Ne- 
cessity compelled  him  to  do  something 
fi)r  a  livelihood,  and  in  time  he  became 
a  reader  in  the  office  of  the  Messrs. 
Baylies,  in  Fleet  Street.  Bjr  that  em- 
ploy, joined  to  frequeut  eontributioss  to 
the  Monthlif  Magazin^t  at  that  time  pab- 
lished  by  them,  he  obtained  a  tolerable 
competence. 

*'  *  Blanchard  and  Jerrold  had  serious 
thoughts  of  joining  Lord  Byron  in 
Oreece ;  they  were  to  become  warriors, 
and  assist  the  poet  in  the  lil>eratioD  of 
the  classic  laoo.    Maiiy  a  niglitly  wsn- 
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ileriog  found  them  discussing  their  pro- 
ject. In  the  midst  ot  one  of  these  dis- 
cussions they  were  caught  io  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  sought  shelter  under  a  gate- 
way. The  rain  continued ;  when  their 
patience  becoming  exhausted,  Blanchard, 
bnitoning  up  fata  coat»  exclaimed,  *  Come 
on,  Jerrold !  what  use  shall  we  be  to  the 
Greeks  if  we  stand  up  for  a  shower  of 
rain  V  So  they  walked  home  and  were 
heroically  wet  through.'  *' 

It  would  have  been  worth  while 
to  tell  this  tale  more  AiUy;  not  to 
enrelope  the  chief  personage  in  fine 
words,  as  statuaries  do  their  sitters  in 
Roman  tocas,  and,  making  them 
assame  the  neroic-coQventional  look, 
take  away  from  them  that  infinitely 
more  interesting  one  which  Nature 
gare  them.  'R  would  have  been 
well  if  we  could  have  had  this  stirring 
little  story  in  detail.  The  young 
fellow,  forced  to  the  proetor*s  desk, 

Suite  angry  with  tne  drudgery, 
beatre  -  stricken,  poetry  -  stricken, 
writing  dramatic  sketches  in  Barry 
Comindl*s  manner,  spouting  Lwmdaa 
before  a  manager,  dnren  away  starv- 
ing from  home,  and,  penniless  and  Ml 
of  romance,  courting  his  beautiful 
young  wife.  *'  Come  on,  Jerrold  I 
what  tt$e  skaU  tte  be  to  the  Greeks 
if  we  stand  up  for  a  shovoer  of  rain  f" 
How  the  native  humour  breaks  out 
of  the  man !  Those  who  knew  them 
can  fancy  the  effect  of  such  a  pair  of 
warriors  steering  the  Greek  fire-ships, 
or  manning  the  oreach  at  Missoloo^ni. 
Then  there  come$  that  pathetic  little 
outbreak  of  despair,  when  the  poor 

oung  fellow  is  nearly  giving  up ; 

lis  father  banishes  him,  no  one  will 
buy  his  poetry,  he  has  no  chance  on 
his  darling  theatre,  no  chance  of  the 
wife  that  he  is  longing  for.  Why 
not  finish  with  life  at  once  ?  He  has 
read  Werter,  and  can  understand 
suicide.  '*  None,"  he  says,  in  a  son- 
net,— 

"  Non0f  not  the  hoariest  sage,  may  tell 

of  all 
The  ttnmg  heart  struggles  witli  before 

it  fall." 

If  Respectability  wanted  to  point  a 
moral,  isn't  there  one  here  ?  Eschew 
poetry,  avokl  the  theatre,  stick  to 
your  business,  do  not  read  German 
novels,  do  not  many  at  twenty. 
All  these  injunctions  seem  to  hang 
naturally  on  the  story. 

And  yet  the  young  poet  marries 


j; 


at  twenty,  in  the  teeth  of  poverty  and 
experience;  labours  away,  not  un- 
successful!}^, puts  Pegasus  into  har- 
ness, rises  in  social  rank  and  public 
estimation,  brings  up  happily  round 
him  an  anectionate  family,  gets  for 
himself  a  circle  of  the  warmest  friends, 
and  thus  carries  on,  for  twenty  years, 
when  a  providential  calamity  visits 
him  and  the  poor  wife  almost  to- 
gether, and  removes  them  hoik. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844,  Mrs. 
Blanchard,  his  affectionate  wife  and 
the  excellent  mother  of  his  children, 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which 
impaired  her  mind  and  terminated 
fatally  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Her 
husband  was  constantly  with  her, 
occupied  by  her  side,  whilst  watching 
her  distressing  malady,  in  bis  daily 
task  of  literary  business.  Her  illness 
had  the  severest  effect  upon  him. 
He,  too,  was  attacked  witn  partial 
paralysis  and  congestion  of  the  brain, 
during  which  firat  seizure  his  wife 
died.  The  rest  of  the  story  was  told 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  Kailying  partially  from 
his  fever  at  times,  a  sudden  catastrophe 
overwhelmed  him.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  February,  in  a  £ust  of  de- 
lirium, having  his  little  boy  in  bed 
by  his  side,  and  having  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  the 
absence  of  his  nurse  fwhom  he  had 
besought  not  to  leave  him),  and  made 
away  with  himself  with  a  razor.  He 
was  no  more  guilty  in  his  death 
than  a  man  who  is  murdered  by  a 
madman,  or  who  dies  of  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel.  In  his  last 
ner  he  asked  to  be  forgiven,  as  he 
is  whole  heart  forgave  others; 
and  not  to  be  led  into  that  irresistible 
temptation  under  which  it  pleased 
Heaven  that  the  poor  wandering 
spirit  should  succumb. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  death 
his  friends  were  making  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  exertions  in  his 
behalf.  Such  a  noble,  loving,  and 
generous  creature,  is  never  without 
such.  The  world,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think,  is  always  a  good  and  gentle 
world  to  the  gentle  and  ^ood,  and 
reflects  the  benevolence  with  which 
they  regard  it.  This  memoir  con- 
tains an  affecting  letter  iVom  the 
poor  fellow  himself,  which  indicates 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  admirable  and 
delicate  generosity  towards  him.    "  I 
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bleas  and  thank  you  alwaya,**  writes 
the  kindly  and  affectionate  soul,  to 
another  excellent  friend,  l^Ir.  Forster. 
There  were  other  friends,  such  as 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  in 
literary  labour,  who  were  not  less 
eager  to  serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number 
of  other  persons  came  forward  to 
provide  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  on>han  family.  Messrs.  Chap- 
man ana  Hall  took  one  son  into  their 
publishing-house,  another  was  pro- 
vided in  a  merchant's  house  in  the 
City,  the  other  is  of  an  age  and  has 
the  talents  to  follow  and  succeed  in 
his  father's  profession.  Mr.  Col- 
bum  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  gave  up 
their  copyrights  of  his  Essavs,  which 
are  now  pnnted  in  three  nandsome 
volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  following  is  Sir  Edward  Bui- 
wer's  just  estimate  of  the  writer : — 

'*  It  remaioa  now  to  speak  (and  I  will 
endeavoar  to  do  so  not  too  partially)  of 
the  talents  which  Laman  Blanchard  di8« 
plajred,  and  of  the  writings  he  has  left 
behind. 

'*  His  hahits,  as  we  hare  seen,  neces- 
sarily forbade  the  caltivation  of  deep 
soholarship,  and  the  careful  derelope. 
ment  of  serions  thought.  Bnt  his  in- 
formation upon  all  that  interested  the 
day  was,  for  the  same  reason,  various 
and  extending  over  a  wide  surface.  His 
observation  was  quick  and  lively.  He 
looked  abroad  with  an  iaquiring  eye,  and 
noticed  the  follies  and  humouis  of  men 
with  a  light  and  pleasant  gaiety,  which 
wanted  but  the  necessary  bitterness  (that 
was  not  in  him)  to  take  the  dignity  of 
satire.  His  style  and  his  conceptions 
were  not  marked  by  the  vi^^ur  which 
comes  partly  from  concentration  of  intel* 
lect,  and  partly  from  heat  of  passion  ; 
but  they  evince,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
puritv  of  taste,  and  a  propriety  of  feeling, 
whicn  preserve  him  from  the  caricature 
and  exaggeration  that  deface  many  com* 
positions  obtaining  the  praise  ot  broad 
humour  or  intense  purpose.  Hia  fancy 
did  not  sosr  high,  but  its  plsy  was 
sportive,  and  it  sought  iu  aliment  vrith 
tne  graceful  instincts  of  the  poet.  He 
certainly  never  fulfilled  the  great  promise 
which  his  Lyrtc  Offtringt  held  forth. 
He  never  wrote  up  to  i£b  full  mark  of 
his  powers;  the  fountain  never  rose  to 
the  level  of  its  source.  But  in  our  day 
the  professional  man  of  letters  is  com. 
pelled  to  draw  too  irequentlv,  and  by  too 
small  disbursements,  upon  his  capital,  to 
allow  large  and  profitable  investments  of 


the  stock  of  mind  and  idea,  widi  vhidi 
he  commences  bis  career.  The  number 
and  variety  of  our  periodicala  have  teoM 
to  results  which  benefit  the  pecanisr? 
interests  of  the  author,  to  the  pnjvdic« 
of  his  substantial  fiune.  A  writer  liU 
Otway  could  not  now-a-dars  starve ;  i 
writer  like  Goldsmith  might  live  in  May. 
fair  and  lounge  in  his  canisge ;  bat  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  one  wovU 
now^-days  have  composed  a  Venitt  Pn. 
terved,  or  the  other  have  given  as  t 
D€9erted  ViUag§  and  a  Vicar  rf  W^kt/uki, 
There  is  a  fatel  facility  in  supplymg  the 
wants  of  week  by  the  npid  stiildsf  of 
a  pleasant  article,  which  intcrfersa  with 
the  steady  progress,  even  with  thenatim 
conception,  of  an  elaborate  woric. 

"  Bom  at  an  eariier  day,  LasMi 
Blanchard  would  probably  have  knova 
sharper  trials  of  pecuniary  ciroomstanee; 
and  instead  of  the  anfficieot,  though  r  •• 
carious  income,  which  his  reputatioa  u 
a  periodical  writer  afforded  him,  hemigkt 
have  often  alept  in  the  garret,  and  htn 
fortunate  if  be  had  dined  often  ia  tbe 
cellar.  Bnt  then  he  would  havebcca 
eompelled  to  put  forth  all  that  was  ia 
him  of  mind  and  genius ;  to  have  writ* 
ten  books,  not  papera ,:  and  books  not  ia- 
tended  for  the  week  or  the  montb,  bat 
for  permanent  effect  upon  the  public 

"  In  such  circumstances,  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  his  powers  would  have  uBetd 
to  enrich  our  poetry  and  our  stsge  with 
no  inconsiderable  acquisitions.  All  tfait 
he  wanted  for  the  aoil  of  his  miad  was 
time  to  wait  the  seasons,  and  to  sow 
upon  the  more  patient  system.  But  too 
much  activity  and  too  little  preparttioa 
were  his  natural  doom.  To  borrow  s 
homely  illustration  from  the  fium,  he  ei* 
hausted  the  land  by  a  aucoession  of 
white  crops. 

«<  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  beta 
bom  a  Germao,  and  exhibited,  at  Jens 
or  Bonn,  the  same  abilities  and  seal  for 
knowledge  which  distingnished  him  ia 
tbe  school  of  Southwark,  be  woeld, 
doubtless,  have  early  attained  to  aooe 
moderate  competence,  which  would  bare 
allowed  fair  play  and  full  leisure  for  a 
charaoter  of  genius  which,  naturally  ra- 
ther elegant  than  stronr,  required  tmj 
advantage  of  forethought  and  prepara- 
tion. 

"  But  when  all  is  said— when  all  tbe 
drawbacks  upon  what  he  actually  ^ 
are  made  and  allowed— enough  remains 
to  juatify  warm  eulogy,  and  to  wairaat 
the  rational  hope  that  be  will  occupy  ib 
honourable  place  among  the  writera  of 
his  age.  Putting  aside  his  poetical  pre- 
tensions,  and  regarding  solely  what  be 
performed,  not  what  he  promised,  be  an* 
questionably  standa  high  amongst  a  class 
of  writers^  in  which  for  the  last  ceatory 
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we  hnv9  not  bWQ  ricb— tbe  Eastyists, 
whose  themes  ire  drawn  from  social  sub- 
jects, sporting  lightly  between  literatare 
•ad  manners.  And  this  kind  of  compo* 
sicion  is  eztreniely  difficalt  in  itself,  re- 
qairiog  intellectual  combinations  rarely 
feimd.  The  rolames  prefaced  by  thts 
slight  memoir  deseive  a  plnce  in  every 
collection  of  belUt  Uttres,  and  form  most 
sgreeable  and  characteristic  illastrations 
of  oar  manners  and  onr  age.  They  pos- 
sess what  is  seldom  found  in  light  read- 
ing, the  charm  that  comes  from  bequeath, 
ing  pleasurabU  impressions.  Thej  are 
f  affused  in  the  aweetness  of  the  aiithor's 
disposition  ;  thej  shun  all  painful  views 
of  life,  all  acerbity  in  obsenration,  all 
giU  in  their  gentle  sarcasms.  Added  to 
this,  they  contain  not  a  thought,  not  a 
line,  from  which  the  most  anxious  pa- 
rent would  guard  his  child.  They  may 
be  resd  with  safety  by  the  most  simple, 
snd  yet  they  contain  enough  of  truth 
sad  character  to  interest  the  most  reflec- 
tJTe." 

Sach  an  anthority  will  serve  to 
recommend  these  Sketches  Jrom  Li/e^ 
we  hope,  to  many  a  library.  Of  the 
essays  themselves,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  select  specimens.  There  is 
not  one  that  can  t  he  read  with  plea- 
sure ;  th^  are  often  wise,  and  always 
witty  and  kindly.  Let  us  dip  into 
the  volume,  and  select  one  at  random. 
Here  is  one  which  rehites  to  that 
class,  which  is  ranked  somehow  as 
]ast  h)  the  literary  profession,  and  is 
known  under  the  famous  name  of— 

"  The  Penny  ma- Liner, 

"The  penny-a-liner,  like  Pope,  is 
'known  by  his  atyle.'  His  6ne  Eoman 
htnd  once  seen,  may  be  sworn  to  by  the 
most  cursory  obcerver.  But  though  in 
this  one  respect  of  identity  resembling 
Pope,  be  bears  not  in  any  other  the  least 
likeness  to  author  dead  or  living.  He 
has  no  brother,  snd  is  like  no  brother,  in 
hteiature.  Sach  as  he  was,  he  is.  He 
disdains  to  accommodate  his  manner  to 
tbe  ever-altering  taste  of  the  times.  He 
refuses  to  bow  down  to  the  popular  idol, 
iaaovatiott.  He  has  a  style,  and  he  sticks 
to  it.  He  acorns  to  depart  from  it,  to 
gritify  the  thirst  for  novelty.  He  even 
thinks  that  it  improrea  with  use,  and  that 
his  pet  phrases  acquire  a  finer  point  and 
additional  emphasis  upon  every  fresh  ap- 
plicstion.  Thus,  in  relating  the  laat 
fashionable  occurrence,  how  a  noble  fa- 
Bulv  haa  been  plunged  into  consternation 
and  sorrow  by  tbe  elopement  of  Lady 
Prudentia  a  month  after  marriage,  he 
infimns  yon,  as  though  the  phrase  itself 
ctttied  oonvietioa  to  the  heart,  that  the 


'  feelings  of  the  injured  husband  mav  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.' 
If  he  requires  that  phrase  twice  in  the 
same  narrative,  he  consents  to  vary  it  by 
saying,  that '  that  they  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  depicted. '  in  reporting  an 
incident  illustrative  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
taking  prnssic  acid,  he  atatea  that  the 
*  vital  spark  is  extinct,'  and  that  not  the 
smallest  hopes  are  entertained  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman'a  recovery.  A 
lady 'a  bag  ia  barbarously  atolen  from  her 
arm  by  *  a  monster  in  the  human  form.' 
A  thunder-storm  is  described  as  having 
'  visited  '  the  metropolis,  and  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  furnishes  no  p. 
rallel  to  the  ravagea  of  the  *  electric  fluid.' 
A  new  actress  '  surpaaaes  the  most  san- 
guine expectations'  of  the  public,  and 
exhibiu  talenta  'that  have  aeldom  been 
equalled,  never  excelled.'  A  new  book 
is  not  aimply  published,  it  'emanates 
from  the  press.'  On  the  demise  of  a 
person  of  eminence,  it  is  confidently 
averred  that  he  had  a  hand  '  open  as  day 
to  melting  charity,'  and  that, '  take  him 
for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his 
like  again.'  Two  objects  not  immediately 
connected  are  sure  to  be '  far  as  the  poles 
asunder ;'  although  they  are  very  easily 
brought  together  and  reconciled  in  the 
reader's  mind  by  the  convenience  of  the 
phrase  '  as  it  were,'  which  is  an  especial 
favourite,  and  constantly  in  request.  He 
is  a  great  admirer  of  amplitude  of  title, 
for  palpable  reasons ;  as  wnen  he  reports, 
that  'Yesterday  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, dined  with,'  &c.  He  is  wonder- 
fully expert  in  the  measurement  of  hail- 
Btooes,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  panes  of  glass  which  they  de- 
molish in  their  descent.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  exact  circumference  of  every 
gooseberry  that  emulates  the  plenitude  of 
a  pumpkin ;  and  can  at  all  times  detect  a 
phenomenon  in  every  private  family,  by 
simply  reckoning  up  the  united  ages  of 
its  various  members.  But  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  useful  duties,  for  tbe 
edification  and  amusement  of  the  public, 
he  employs*  in  the  general  course  of 
things,  but  one  set  of  phrases.  If  a  fire 
can  be  rendered  more  picturesque  by 
designating  it  the  *  devouring  element,' 
the  devouring  element  rages  in  the  de- 
scription to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Once 
a  hit  alwaya  a  hit ;  a  good  thing  remaina 
good  for  ever ;  a  happy  epithet  is  feli- 
citous to  the  last.  1  he  only  variation  of 
style  that  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
attempt,  he  introduces  m  his  quotations. 
To  these  he  often  gives  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  and  occasionally,  by  accident,  he 
improves  upon  the  originals.  Of  this, 
the  following  may  stand  as  a  specimen :— 
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'  Tis  not  ia  mortals  to  deserve  success  ; 
But  tre'U  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll 
command  it/  " 

The  good-natured  satirist  seldom 
bits  haraer  than  this,  and  makes  ftin 
so  eenerottsly,  that  it  is  a  pleasui^  to 
belanehed  at  by  him.  How  amus- 
ingly tne  secret  of  the  penny-a-liner's 
craft  is  unveiled  here!  Well,  he, 
too,  is  a  member  of  the  great  rising 
fraternity  of  the  press,  wnich,  weak 
and  despised  yesterday,  is  powerful 
and  in  repute  to-day,  and  ^ws  daily 
in  strength  and  good  opimon. 

Out  of  Blandiard*8  life  fexeept 
from  the  melancholy  end,  which  is 
quite  apart  fh>m  it),  there  is  surely  no 
ground  for  drawing  charges  agunst 
the  public  of  neglecting  literature. 
His  career,  untimely  concluded,  is  in 
the  main  a  successful  one.  In  truth, 
I  don't  see  how  the  aid  or  interposi- 
tion of  goyemment  could  in  any  way 
have  greatly  benefited  him,  or  how 
it  was  even  called  upon  to  do  so.  It 
does  not  follow  tlmt  a  man  would 
produce  a  great  work  even  if  he  had 
leisure,  ^nire  Shakspeare  of  Strat- 
ford, with  his  lands  and  rents,  and 
his  arms  over  his  porch,  was  not  the 
working  Shakspeare ;  and  indolence 
(or  contemplation,  if  you  like)  is  no 


unusual  quality  in  the  literary  man. 
Of  all  the  squires  who  have  had  acres 
and  rents,  ful  the  holders  of  lucky, 
easy*  government  places,  how  many 
have  written  books,  and  of  what 
worth  are  they?  There  are  tome 
persons  whom  government,  having  a 
want  of,  employs  and  pays — ^barristen, 
diplomatists,  soldiers,  and  the  like; 
but  it  doesn't  want  poetiy,  and  can 
do  without  tragedies.  Let  men  of 
letters  stand  for  themselves.  Eveir 
day  enlar|;es  their  market,  and  mul- 
tiplies their  clients.  The  moat  skilful 
and  successful  among  the  eultivaton 
of  light  literature  have  such  tihM 
upon  the  public  (Mhags,  and  awaken 
such  a  sympathy,  as  men  of  the  class 
never  enjoyed  until  now:  men  of 
science  and  learning,  who  aim  at  other 
distinction,  get  it ;  and,  in  smte  of 
Doctor  Carus's  disgust,  I  SelieTe 
there  was  never  a  time  when  so  much 
of  the  practically  useful  waa  written 
and  read,  and  every  branch  of  book- 
making  pursued,  with  an  interest  so 

But  t  must  conclude.  My  letter 
has  swelled  beyond  the  proper  sixe 
of  letters,  and  you  are  craving  for 
news :  have  you  not  to-day*8  Tmet' 
battle  of  Ferozeshah  P    Farewell. 

M.  A.  T. 


THE  COMMON  LODGING-HOUSE. 


Thx  eommon  lodging-house,  as  the 
reader  ia  no  doubt  aware,  is  a  house 
of  accommodation  for  all  classes,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  appearance 
or  character,  provided  they  can  pro- 
duce when  required  the  necessai^ 
quantity  of  coins.  In  every  consi- 
derable villajge  in  the  kingdom  Uiere 
is  a  domicile  called  the  Beggars' 
House;  and  in  every  town,  fewer 
such  houaea  or  more,  according  to  its 
size  or  population.  In  London  there 
are  htmdreds  of  such,  from  that 
which  suits  the  poor  tenant  of  a  room 
or  eellar,  with  its  two  or  three  shake- 
down-beds upon  the  floor,  to  the 
more  substantial  holding  of  the  land- 
lord, with  his  ten  or  twenty  up  to 
two  or  three  hundred  beds.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  the  houseless  wan- 
derer may  find  shelter,  provided  he 
pay  from  a  penny  to  sixp^iiee  a-night ; 
sleeinog,  according  to  the  rate  of  his 
payments,  on  iron,  or  wood,  or  straw, 


or  in  a  hammock.  If  he  be  the 
penny-a^night  lodger,  he  will  have 
no  softer  resting-place  than  the  floor. 
This  common  lodging-house  business 
is  a  thriving  trade ;  very  little  capi- 
tal is  required  to  carry  it  on.  An 
did  house  will  do  in  anv  back  street 
or  filthy  lane ;  indeeo,  the  more 
wretched  the  neighbourhood  the  bet- 
ter. Old  bedsteads  and  bed-clothes 
of  the  eoarsest  description,  with  a  few 
forms  and  a  table  for  the  kitchen,  are 
nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the 
concern.  The  front  room,  or  whit 
is  usually  termed  the  parlotir,  is  ge- 
nerally fitted  up  into  a  shop;  or, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is 
always  some  accommodating  ndgh- 
bour  at  hand  who  has  for  sale 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  tea, 
coflee,  sugar,  tobacco,  potatoes,  red 
and  salt  herrings,  smuggled  liquors, 
and  table  -  beer.  Some  add  the 
savoury  profession  of  the  cook  to 
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that  of  Uie  huckster,  and  dish  up  a 
little  roast  and  hoiled  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  yegetables,  &c.  The  whole  of 
these  viands,  the  reader  may  be  as- 
sured, are  of  very  moderate  quality. 
They  are  retidled  to  the  lodgers  at 
profitable  prices  and  in  the  smallest 
saleable  quantities,  so  that  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  one  penny  the  poor 
epicure  may  gratify  his  palate  with 
a  taste  of  heef,  mutton,  and  other 
luxuries.  Yeiy  little  credit  is  ffiven 
in  those  places,  and  that  only  to 
those  who  are  well  known ;  they 
who  do  not  hanpen  to  possess  this  ad- 
vantage are  often  compelled  to  take 
the  nandkerchiels  from  their  necks, 
the  coats  and  even  the  shirts  off  their 
backs,  and  to  give  them  to  the  cau- 
tious housekeeper,  before  they  can 
procure  a  nishrs  lodging  or  a  morsel 
of  food.  Indeed,  in  the  country  it  is 
a  common  thing,  when  a  traveller 
Qirhich  is  the  appellation  by  which 
the  alms-seeking  gentr^r  desi^atc 
themselves)  seeks  for  a  night's  Todg- 
inft  for  the  landlord  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance unless  the  applicant  carry 
a  bundle,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  guarantee  that  he  may  be 
trusted  should  he  not  have  the  "  de- 
sirable *^  in  his  pocket. 

It  may  natundly  be  supposed,  that 
where  there  arc  such  small  outlays 
and  such  large  returns  good  round 
sums  must  be  produced ;  indeed,  there 
are  few  who  commence  this  kind  of 
business  but  earn  for  themselves  a 
speedy  independency.  Many  whom  I 
could  mention  have  accumulated  such 
enormous  fortunes  by  the  encou- 
FBgement  of  vagrancy,  that  they  are 
now  the  proprietors  of  valuable 
houses,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
resdde,  while  they  continue  to  con- 
duct dieur  oriffinal  establishments 
in  the  rest.  The  servants  that  are 
kept  in  such  houses  are  generally 
mue,  men  being  considers  better 
adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet- 
ness than  women.  It  is  customary 
with  lodgers  who  have  any  thing  of 
value  to  deposit  it  with  the  landlord, 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  returned  with 
safety.  There  are  some  whose  cha- 
racter stands  so  high  for  honesty, 
that  twenty  nounds  and  upwards  may 
be  intrustea  to  them;  while  with 
others  it  would  be  best  to  trust  no- 
thing, for  they  are  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, and  often  Join  with  ruffians  to 
get  up  a  row  auring  the  night  in 


order  to  plunder  their  lodgers.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  esta- 
blishments the  laws  of  decency,  as 
they  concern  the  sexes,  are  much 
observed;  and  they  are  universally 
filthy.  But  enough  of  this.  Let  us 
rather  enter  at  once  amongst  those 
strange  scenes,  and  endeavour  to  give 
the  reader  a  correct  view  of  one  of 
them. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
that  I  put  myself  in  order,  and 
had  just  reached  St.  George's, 
in  the  Borough,  as  the  clock 
struck  five.  Opposite  to  that  sacred 
edifice,  and  at  the  end  of  a  nar- 
row, dirty  street  leading  into  the 
main  one,  were  standinff  some  half- 
dozen  fellows  in  flannel-Jackets  and 
other  vestments,  indicating  that  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged  was 
that  of  labourers.  On  one  side  of 
this  group  sat  an  old  woman  with 
fruit,  and  on  the  other  a  middle-ajred 
female,  with  that  true  Hibernian  tea- 
ture — the  scowl,  and  retailing  com- 
modities of  a  similar  description.  As 
I  looked  for  the  name  I  could  just 
discern  on  the  wall,  in  small  letters, 
The  Mint.  Proceeding  along  the 
street,  oysters,  green-groceries,  and 
huckstery  coods,  lined  the  doors  and 
windows  of  a  few  dark,  low-roofed 
shops  on  each  side  of  the  way,  set 
off  by  that  very  necessary  conve- 
nience, a  gutter,  which  contributed  to 
carr^  off  tne  superabundant  moisture 
as  it  crept  between  oyster-shells, 
turnip-tops,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters. AVomen  and  children  might  be 
seen  sitting  or  gossiping  on  the  sills, 
— a  sure  sien  of  a  low  neighbourhood. 
The  open  door  of  a  licen^  victualler 
was  not  long  in  making  its  appear- 
ance; nor  was  it  without  a  neigh- 
bour, another  retailer  of  malt ; — TOth 
pretty  well  filled  with  comers-in  and 
goers-out.  The  bustle,  such  as  it 
was,  now  ceased,  and  the  street 
widened  a  little,  presenting  a  number 
of  old  Aimiture  and  petty  chandlers*- 
shops.  Here  all  was  dull,  dirty,  and 
quiet.  A  stout,  bucanier-like  fel- 
low, in  a  tight,  light-  coloured  worsted- 
shirt  and  canvass-trousers,  was  com- 
ing crouchinff  along  with  his  bare 
feet,  followed  hy  a  man  upon  crutches, 
both  walking  steadily  m  the  direc-^ 
tion  of  Barclay  and  Perkins.  A  sin- 
gular-lookiuff  nouse  next  arrested  our 
attention,  which  was  nainted  red, 
with  a  large  boaxtl  nusea  to  the  cen- 
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ire,  and  daubed  with  the  same  colour, 
upon  which  were  written,  in  lai^e 
white  letters,  •'  The  Travellers'  1^ 
No.  18.  Stephenson.  The  Red  House. 
Good  accommodations  for  Travel- 
lers." The  parlour,  or  low  front 
room,  looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  shop, 
having  two  large  bow-windows,  one 
of  which  was  nearly  closed  with 
shutters,  and  the  otner  partly  so. 
Three  or  four  half-nakea,  squalid- 
looking  wretches  were  leaning  against 
the  entrance.  I  gave  an  involuntary 
shudder,  for  the  place  smelled  of 
bones  and  rags,  and  all  about  the 
door  had  the  stench  of  rottenness. 

«  Does  Mrs.  Belch  live  here?"  I 
inquired. 

"  No,  higher  up,"  was  the  answer. 

"Thank  God!"  I  mentallv  eja- 
culated, and  moved  on ;  and  nigher 
up,  sure  enough,  stood  another  group 
of  ragged  gentry,  whiling  away  their 
time  with  the  sweets  of  Virginia,  and 
quietly  inhaling  the  evening  air. 

On  one  side  of  these  men  was  a 
shop,  to  which  I  was  directed  by  a 
nod.  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
^at  I  could  perceive  about  this  place. 
It  was  a  small  chandler's  shop,  with 
two  windows.  In  the  one  were  placed 
a  few  eatables  for  show,  and  the  other 
was  screened  off  by  a  scanty  curtain. 
On  entering,  the  shop  assumed  a  more 
marked-like  character.  One  half  was 
partitioned,  apparently  for  private 
use;  and  the  other  left  open  for 
business,  as  if  the  owner  had  already 
accumulated  so  much  as  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  trade,  and  only  kept  a 
few  articles  to  pass  awiw  the  time,  or 
accommodate  some  old,  particular 
customers.  That  which  was  set  apart 
for  traffic  exhibited  the  cadging-snop 
to  perfection.  Quartern  loaves  cut 
into  pennyworths  fPoverty  being  a 
keen  oargainer),  and  piled  one  upon 
the  other ;  penny  and  halfpenny- 
worths of  tea,  oonee,  sugar,  and  to- 
bacco, were  aU  packed  in  paper,  and 
lying  in  separate  heaps;  a  lar^e 
msh  filled  with  the  cuttings  of  rancid 
bacon,  another  with  pieces  of  cheese, 
and  a  third  with  the  scrapings  of 
butter,  were  placed  upon  the  counter ; 
and  in  a  comer  on  the  floor  were 
standing  some  half-dozen  bottles  of 
that  deEdous  wash  called  table-beer, 
their  sides  all  laving  again  with  the 
foaming  liquid.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing those  preparations  for  the  starve- 
lmg,>^et  it  not  be  supposed  that  there 


was  any  lack  of  eatables  that  were 
worth  eating.  On  a  shelf  or  two  in 
the  centre  of  the  shop  were  a  few 
choice  pieces  of  ham,  a  half-side  of 
bacon,  rolls  of  butter  that  might  have 
graced  the  Mansion  House  for  break- 
fast, with  half  and  quarter  cheeses 
from  the  best  cheese  counties  in  tbe 
kingdom,  not  forgetting  that  very 
necessary  relish  for  a  cadger's  break- 
&st,  a  red  herring.  And  all  were 
temptingly  arranged  for  those  who 
misnt  l^  pleased  to  term  themselTa 
lucky  (namely,  gents  who  depend 
upon  chance,  and  find  a  purse  or  t 
flat  thrown  unexpectedly  in  their 
way).  By  this  tune  the  landhidy 
had  made  her  appearance,  and  w» 
favouring  me  with  so  penetratii^  a 
glance  iSsX  it  convinced  me  die  was 
a  practical  reader  of  that  index  of  the 
mind,  the  face.  After  the  usual  in- 
quiries and  answers,  an  elderly  female 
was  desired  to  diew  me  down  stain. 
I  was  accordingly  ushered  through 
the  parlour,  a  small  room  behind  t£e 
shop,  most  curiously  furnished.  The 
walls  were  literally  lined  with  pic- 
tures, for  the  most  part  small  oil 
paintings.  Two,  however,  were  ex- 
ceptions, being  full-sized  portraits. 
One  represented  the  late  John  Belch, 
arrayea  in  a  fashion  which  Nature 
certainly  never  intended  him  to  jmt 
on,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  bad  just 
bludgeoned  a  gentleman  and  then 
dresMd  himselTin  his  clones;  the 
other  was,  of  course,  designed  for  his 
spouse,  and  a  real  dowdy  it  was,  nei- 
ther true  nor  flattering.  The  man- 
telpiece was  loaded  with  superb  shells 
ana  other  marine  specimens.  Two 
old-fashioned  comer  cupboards,  with 
their  doors  thrown  open,  fronted  each 
other  by  the  fire,  m^layins  a  rich 
store  of  china.  A  conuortable  carpet 
was  spread  upon  the  floor ;  the  hearth^ 
too,  had  its  rug.  Chairs  and  tables 
were  crowded  together,  evincing  that 
the  owner  was  more  solicitous  for  a 
show  of  abundance  than  good  tsste. 
"  Now  here,"  thought  I,  "must  be 
the  room  where  the  artist,  half  gen- 
tleman and  whole  vagabond,  creeps 
in  of  a  morning  to  blu-ney  the  good 
hostess  about  gentility  and  all  mat ; 
where  poor  Jack,  after  squanderii^ 
away  his  all,  offers  his  last  relic 
from  the  South  Seas  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  stay  till  he  gets  another 
ship;  where  the  honest  trader  from 
Bordeaux,  with  his  red  nightcap  and 
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loD^  boots,  saunters  in  of  an  evening, 
weU  knowing  that  Mother  Belch  is  a 
voman  who  blabs  no  tales;  where 
she  reoeires  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
place, — ^in  short,  tbe  sanctum  sancto^ 
nun  of  the  lady  of  the  den/* 

Through  this  room    I   was   led 
into  another,  in  the  side  of  which 
was  a  door,  into  which  I  was  desired 
to  enter,  imd  to  take  care,  for  there 
was  a  flight    of  stairs, — a  caution 
that  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  I 
found  after  I  had  descended  with  a 
slide.    Then  opened  a  scene  out  be- 
fore me  that  certainly  had  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  den,  namely, 
a  long,  low,  narrow,  under-ground 
kitchen.    At  one  end  were  two  small 
windows,  each  defended  by  a  wire 
grate,  tbe  tops  of  which,  just  peeping 
QDon  the  pavement  of  the  front  street, 
allowed  the  light  to  struggle  in  be- 
tween walls  of  inunense  thickness. 
The  apertures,  or  window-seats,  were 
deep  or  wide,  and  underneath  was 
fixed  to  the  wall  a  seat.    The  whole 
had  much  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
side of  the  cabin-window  of  a  ship. 
At  the  other  end  was  a  lar^  trap- 
door, which  was  rused  dunng  tne 
day  for  the  benefit  of  light  and  air, 
and  which  served  as  an  exceUent 
retrntfrom  the  police  when  occasion 
required,  access  being  had  up  and 
down  by  abroad  brick  staircase  edged 
with  wood.    On  one  side  of  this  pro- 
feanonal  convenience  were  two  large, 
iiat-bellied  water-butts,   their  tops 
reaching  to  the  very  roof;    whilst 
the  drop-dropping  below  kept  the 
dust  m  a  pretty  moist  state.    Close 
to  these  capacious  reservoirs  was  a 
plate-rack,  with  a  tolerable  display 
of  broken  dishes.    Next  to  this  was 
a  leaden  sink,  serving  the  double 
porpoae  of  scullery  and  washhand- 
stand ;  and  above,  opening  by  a  door, 
was  the  dusthole,  a  place  extremely 
lumdy  for  slops  and  dirt.    A  seat 
here  ran  along  the  wall,  joining  the 
one  below  the  window,  and  from 
which  nearly  to  the  roof  the  wall 
^  wainscoted,  the  top  forming  a 
Jund  of  ledge,  on  part  of  which  was 
noged  a  row  of  common  tin  teapots ; 
on  the  other  were  wooden  lockers, 
the  repositories  of  the  lodgers*  broken 
Tktuais.  Oppositewasadoornearthe 
wbdow  leading  into  another  room, 
which  was  usually  denominated  the 
parlour.  On  this  side  blazed  two  large 
u^  each  haying  a  complete  kitchen* 


range,  with  a  boiler  full  of  water 
that  turned  by  a  cock  for  the  lodgers* 
use ;  and  in  the  comer  bellied  out  a 
huge  copper,  surrounded  by  frying- 
pans,  saucepans,  and  iron  pots  of 
various  sizes.  A  table,  reachin^r  well- 
nigh  from  one  end  of  the  kitdien  to 
the  other,  was  supported  by  five 
wooden  posts  rising  through  the  cen- 
tre to  tne  roof,  and  plac^  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  upon 
these  were  hung  common  tin  lamps, 
the  whole  being  flanked  by  forms. 
At  this  board  the  street  solicitor 
miffht  sit  and  feast  without  any  fear 
of  dirtjring  the  floor  with  the  crumbs 
that  might  fall  from  the  table ;  for 
that,  I  remember,  was  of  a  good  ser- 
viceable colour,  tbe  materi^  being 
of  brick. 

^  I  glided  in  as  unobtrusively  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  I  state  that  there  were 
108  lodgers  in  the  house,  it  may  be 
supposed  there  were  a  few  singular 
characters  amongst  them.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  opposite  to 
each  other,  sat  two  seamen,  one 
in  his  shirt  -  sleeves  and  woollen 
nightcap,  mending  a  pair  of  old 
canvass  trousers,  and  stitching  away 
with  his  long  nautical  needle.  The 
other  a  sunburnt,  lounging- looking 
fellow,  in  a  red  flannd  uiirt  ana 
trousers,  was  resting  on  his  elbows, 
drawling  out  a  sea  tale ;  and,  as  I 
moved  by,  I  could  distinctly  hear 
the  words,  "Philadelphia  and  New 
York."  At  the  fire  near  the  window 
stood  a  tall,  athletic  voung  man,  in 
a  velvet  jacket  witn  large  white 
ivory  buttons,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat 
with  two  rows  of  small  buttons  of  the 
same  kind,  short,  wide  trousers,  and 
ankle -boots.  His  waistcoat  was 
loosely  buttoned,  so  as  to  display 
part  of  his  shirt,  and  his  black  silk 
handkerchief  was  slung  about  his 
neck  in  the  nautical  style.  His  black 
hair  hung  on  each  side  of  his  fiice  in 
ringlets,  and  on  his  head  was  slouched 
on  one  side  most  conspicuously  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  He  was  evi- 
dently a  buck  in  his  way,  and  some- 
what of  a  gallant,  too,  as,  with  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  and  one  leg 
lounging  over  the  other,  he  kept 
puff,  puffing  away  at  a  short,  black 
pipe,  "having  a  word,"  as  he  termed 
it,  with  a  woman  who  was  fr^g 
sausages.  Close  beside  this  specimen 
of  low  dandyism  sat  a  gigantic,  surly- 
logking  ruffian  about  forty,  with  a 
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red  nightcap  on,  but  otherwise  dress- 
ed as  he  was,  only  not  so  gaudily. 
He  sat  scowling  before  the  fire,  his 
legs  stretched  out,  and  one  crossed 
over  the  other,  squirting  every  now 
and  then  a  torrent  of  tobacco-juice 
below  the  bars ;  the  ^uid  in  his  cheek 
by  no  means  diminishing  the  grim- 
ness  of  his  smile,  as  he  cast  up  his 
eves  at  his  neighbour  witn  a  look 
that  savoured  strongly  of  the  green- 
eyed  monster.  They  were  botn  na- 
vigators, and  of  the  true  Lancashire 
breed. 

Round  that  comer  of  the  table 
which  stood  below  the  window  were 
gathered  toother  a  very  characteristic 
group, — a  nice  varietv  of  thief,  cadger, 
and  poacher.  The  first  was  a  slight- 
made  man,  with  flat,  though  Jewish 
features  and  complexion.  lie  had  on 
an  old  great  brown  coat,  that  was  by  far 
too  large.  It  was  left  open  in  front,  dis- 
plaving  neither  shirt  nor  neckerchief; 
and  an  old  hat,  beaten  in  at  the  front, 
was  drawn,  in  the  thieves'  fashion, 
over  his  brow.  He  had  a  smile  on 
his  features — I  have  seen  just  such 
another  on  that  drooping  machine 
which  is,  at  times,  seen  beside  St. 
Stephen's.  The  next  was  a  very 
sinister-looking  fellow  in  a  fiannef- 
jacket — he  was  by  far  too  civil-look- 
mg ;  and,  as  I  approached,  gave  me 
such  a  look  that  I  instinctively  put 
my  hands  to  my  pockets,  although 
there  was  nothing  m  them.  At  the 
comer  of  the  table  sat  a  large  sinewy 
man,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
nose  b^  and  nard  enough  to  split  a 
mill  on.  He  was  very  well  dressed 
according  to  his  trade  —  a  tattered 
shirt,  an  old  waistcoat,  and  canvass 
trousers.  He  was  thumping  on  the 
table  about  his  merits  as  a  patterer 
(a  caller),  with  a  fist  by  far  too  for- 
midable to  admit  of  any  dispute.  On 
the  other  side,  stretched  on  a  form 
against  the  wall,  was  a  very  pretty 
specimen  of  our  bold  peasantry — 
our  country's  pride  —  m  a  smock- 
frock  and  a  white  kind  of  skull- 
cap. He  was  lyin^r  on  his  side, 
resting  his  head  on  nis  hand,  with 
his  cap  covering  «&rt  of  his  head  and 
face;  one  eye,  however,  was  left 
to  twinkle  beneath,  and  leer  about 
with  a  very  knowing  look ;  and  al- 
together he  looked  ver^  like  a  yokell, 
who  understood  something  else  besides 
whistlins  ^  Ge-ho  !**  Bv  his  side  sat 
another  Drover  of  the  clod,  his  arms 


folded  on  the  table,  and  his  head 
buried  between  them,  giving  evident 
indications  that  he  was  in  the  arms 
of  the  sleepy  god. 

Turning  round  I  stepped  into  the 
parlour,  where  just  such  another 
scene  presented  itself.  The  room 
was  of  equal  breadth,  and  nearlv 
the  same  length  as  the  kitchen;  and, 
being  more  scanty  of  furniture,  had 
the  appearance  of  being  wider.  It 
was  now  dull  and  gloomy,  lighted 
up  with  only  three  small  liehts.  At 
a  table  at  the  upper  end  ofthe  room 
stood  two  slightly-made,  half-starved- 
looking  youn^  men,  in  dark  tattered 
clothes  and  old  torn  hats ;  aa  which, 
in  the  front  of  each,  was  stock  a 
placard,  with  ^*  Murder,^  printed  in 
large  letters,  as  the  head- line.  They 
were  silently  arranging  a  hei^  A 
catch -penny  papers,  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  halfpenny  candle.  At  the  o&cr 
end  ofthe  room  sat  a  short  but  rather 
respectably  dressed  man  in  black.  A 
small  ink-bottle  was  on  the  table, 
with  three  or  four  pens  stuck  in  it, 
and  his  hat  was  so  drawn  on  as  to 
screen  his  eyes  from  an  old  dull- 
burning  japanned  lamp,  that  was  on 
the  table  before  him.  There  was 
some  character  about  this  man.  His 
nose  was  aquiline,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  if  less  elegantly,  hooked. 
His  eyes,  which  were  small,  twinkled 
on  each  side,  as  if  they  were  more 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  than  straightforward. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  a  law- 
yer's clerk,  who  had  been  by  far  too 
cunning  to  be  honest.  Opposite  to 
this  studious  gentleman  sat  a  large 
bald-headed  old  man,  couching  and 
spitting,  and  apparently  much 
troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breath. 
He  was  tying  matches  up  into  bundles 
fVom  an  immense  heap  that  was 
lying  before  him,  with  a  candle  stuck 
in  the  centre.  He  was  assisted  by  an 
individual  who  certainly  had  the 
appearance  of  beinff  brought  up  to 
that  trade,  or  sometninff  very  like  it. 
He  was  a  stout  young  fellow,  witii  a 
shock  head  of  red  hair,  so  matted 
together  by  time  and  sloth  aa  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  thing  like  a  oomb. 
His  forehead  was  low  and  receding ; 
and  he  had  small  ffrey  eyes,  which 
had  the  sleepy,  sulky,  thievish  look 
of  a  tinker's  dog.  His  nose  was  broad 
and  snubby,  the  upper  paM  of  which 
was  beaten  flat  to  the  f^;   and, 
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from  the  dent-Kke  mark  on  the  left 
side,  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  a  right-hander.    His  chin 
of  late  had  certainly  not  been  much 
troubled  with  the  razor,  and  his  skin 
was  smoked  and  dried  as  if  he  had 
soldered  pots  and  pins  night  and 
day  for  a  month.    His  hat,  which 
was  beaten  into  all  and  every  shape, 
was  drawn  a  little  over  his  brow,  and 
the  rest  of  his  garments  of  a  cut  that 
would  not  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  scientific  Walker.    In  short,  he 
WIS  an  individual  that  would  have 
appeared  to  gpreat  advantage  looking 
over  a  hedge  on  Finchley,  Hounslow, 
or  any  other  breezy  heath  or  com- 
mon with  a  bit  of  a  thorn,  alias 
bludgeon,  in  hia  hand ;  or  sauntering 
about  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  peering  into  a  farm-yard, 
just  within  the  scent  of  a  hen-roost, 
with  a  four -footed  follower,  half 
terrier  and  half  fox,  cowering  know- 
ingly at  hia  heels ;  a  wooden  budget 
slung  at  his  back,  with  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  old  nails,  old  files,  and 
old  hammers ;  a  bellows  in  one  hand 
without  a  pipe,  and  in  the  other  a 
piece  of  crooked  iron,  at  the  end  of 
which  might  dangle  a  portable  fire, 
puffing,  and  reeking,   and  sending 
forth  a  column  of  smoke  that  should 
curl  and  whirl  about  his  face,  and 
barmonise  delightfully  to  the  cry  of 
"  Kettles  to  mend — pots  and  pans  J" 
Lodger  after   lodger   now   came 
dropping  in ;  and  every  one  who  had 
the  means  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
bis  appetite.  They  hastened  to  make 
their  tea  or  coffee,  filing  their  bacon, 
or  broiling  their  herring ;  and  when 
done,  they  would  move  each  to  his 
seat,  phKang  a  tea  or  coffee-pot  on 
the  table,  —  a  cup  and  saucer  with 
the  niceties  on   one  side   and  the 
bread  on  the  other;  then  sit  down, 
and,  without  doffing  their  castors, 
fall-to  with  an  appente  that  required 
no  farther  relish. 

There  were  some  heavy  complaints 
about  the  loss  of  property ;  some  had 
^  one  thing,  and  some  another. 
Oneiurly,  carter-looking  fellow,  who 
^  frying  sausajres,  declared  "  That 
this  house  beat  ail  the  houses  he  had 
crer  been  in  for  prigging.  There 
^wa  no  farther  back  than  this  very 
mommg,  he  had  hung  up  his  shirt 
to  dry,  and  had  not  turned  his  back 
:  w  minutes  before  it  was  gone,  and 
I    sot  a  iota  knew  any  thing  about  it: 


but  he  had  a  good  guess  who  took  it. 

But  by ^*'  (and  here  he  used  some 

strong  language),  *^  the  man  had 
better  keep  out  of  my  way !" 

The  kitchen  was  by  this  time  set- 
ting crowded,  and  the  lodgers,  as  &ey 
satisfied  their  wants,  would  light  tiheir 
pipes  and  saunter  up  and  down  the 
rooms,  out  of  one  into  the  other, 
joining  the  various  groups,  and  ob- 
serving or  listening  to  what  was  going 
on.    With  one  party  it  was, — 

"  Where  is  old  TTiomas  now  ?** 

"Oh,  he's  at  Brixton!" 

"  What  I  at  Brixton  yet  ?*' 

"  Yes,  he  *s  had  six  months  this 
time!" 

"  Six  months !  that  *s  a  long  time 
for  an  old  man  to  be  on  the  mm !  *' 

Another  party  were  talking  abotit 
Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  at  AVelling- 
borough  in  Leicestershire?"  asked 
one. 

•*  In  Northamptonshire,  you  mean," 
was  the  reply.  '*  Yes,  and  a  pretty 
little  to^vn  it  is,  but  nothing  doing. 

"  I've  just  been  down  the  Liver- 

?K)1  road  there,"  cries  another ;  "  but 
orkshire's  the  place  for  me.  1*11 
be  bound  if  a  man*s  beat  he'll  get  a 
lift  better  there  than  in  any  county 
in  the  kingdom." 

I  entered  into  conversation  with 
two  or  three,  inquiring  as  delicately 
as  I  could  what  they  were  and  what 
they  had  been ;  and,  of  course,  giving 
them  such  information  about  myself 
in  return  as  I  pleased.  The  first  was 
a  thin  middle-sized  man,  about  fifty, 
curiously  robed  in  tatters.  He  had 
served  in  the  army  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  had  been  with  Wel- 
lington in  Spain,  and  in  America  in 
the  late  war,  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged in  Ireland  with  a  pension. 
He  had  given  up  his  pension  for  four 
years'  pay,  and  had  gone  over  to 
Canada  to  settle;  but,  feeling  the 
curse  of  Cain  still  upon  him,  had 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the 
Groodwin.  He  was  now  supporting 
himself  by  going  about  the  streets 
gathering  pence,  and  was  in  the  daily 
expectation  of  getting  his  pension 
renewed.  The  other  was  a  shorty 
acpare-built  man,  of  the  same  ajge, 
with  an  apron  wrapped  about  him. 
He  was  a  joiner,  but  had  served  in 
the  navy ;  had  been  with  Cochrane 
in  South  America,  and  was  dischaxged 
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from  his  service  with  200/.  or  3002. ; 
and,  like  a  trae  ne'er-do-weel,  had 
spent  every  farthing,  and  being  on 
the  spree,  as  he  termed  it,  had  sold 
his  tools  into  the  bargain.  He  had 
been  tramping  the  country  for  two 
or  three  years,  could  get  plenty  of 
work,  but  had  no  tools  to  work  with 

goumeymen  joiners  have  to  find 
eir  own  tools),  and  was  now  sub- 
sisting upon  what  he  could  get  from 
the  trade  and  from  other  people,  as  a 
distressed  tradesman.  The  third  was 
a  cripple,  though  a  youns  man.  He 
had  apparently  done  good  service  for 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  having  left  both 
his  legs  and  knees  at  St.  Sebastian, 
and  for  which  he  was  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  sixpence  a-day. 
He  had,  however,  a  ^ood  passport 
from  door  to  door,  provided  he  could 
only  ^  so  far. 

With  these,  then,  I  contrived  to 
while  away  the  evening  till  past 
eleven.  I  found  them  all  very  frank, 
tolerably  civil,  and  more  intelligent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  by 
no  means  inclined  to  talk  of  hair- 
breadth escapes.  The  storv  of  their 
lives  was  not  given  with  the  garru- 
lity of  veterans  who  like  to  shoul- 
doir  their  crutches  and  shew  how 
fidds  are  won,  but  drawn  from  them 
by  questions  cautiously,  or  raUier  art- 
fully put.  These  houses,  in  fact,  are 
not  the  places  for  a  man  to  take  up 
the  trade  of  Othello ;  he  mixes  with 
too  many  who  have  seen  and  expe- 
rienced as  much  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  himself.  Here  are  no  Desde- 
monas  to  listen  to  tales  by  flood  and 
field,  imless  he  could  supply  his 
hearers  well  with  gin  and  plenty  of 
half-and-half.  Indeed  they  have 
been  tauffht,  and  that  pretty  dearlv, 
that  the  honours  awarded  to  *'  necK- 
or-nothing  doings'"  are  not  intended 
for  them,  and  that  of  the  more  solid 
rewards,  as  beef  and  pudding,  very 
little  comes  to  their  ^are.  They 
look  upon  themselves  as  having  been 
used  like  brute  beasts,  as  they  term  it, 
where  their  strength  and  courage 
had  been  brought  to  the  fieM, 
and  that  now  in  their  old  Aoe  they 
find  they  are  left  with  little  more 
than  wounds  and  putrefying  sores. 
It  matters  not  whetner  their  misfor- 
tunes have  arisen  from  their  own  mis- 
conduct, or  the  interested  motives  of 
others;  these  are  their  thoughts,  and 
such  is  their  ntuation.    Worn  out 


with  poverty  and  want,  unaided  even 
by  tne  buoyancy<*  of  youth  or  the 
cneering  rays  of  hope,  they  dng 
themselves  on  fnmi  day  to  day,  with- 
out being  able  to  raise  one  thought  be- 
yond to-morrow.  They  a^ear  sick; 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  such 
an  expression,  *'  almost  surfeited  with 
life."  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
they  turn  a  dull  ear  to  that  which 
most  men  delight  to  hear, — the  hi»- 
tory  of  themselves ;  or  when  Luck 
has  thrown  a  few  penc6  in  their  way, 
that  they  are  led  as  it  were  instinct- 
ively to  the  sin-shop,  there  to  za»e 
their  flaggea  spirits  to  their  proper 
level ;  or,  as  is  their  wonted  custom, 
to  deaden  their  feelings  with  thdr 
almost  constant  but  pernicious  com- 
panion, the  pipe. 

The  only  thin^  worth  noticmg 
during  the  remainder  of  the  eveniiw 
was  a  subscription  raised  for  an  oM 
man,  who  lay  on  his  death-bed  up 
stairs.  The  proposer  was  a  tall, 
powerful  voung  man,  of  the  name  of 
Jack  Barter,  a  regular  cadjzer.  He 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
made  a  bit  of  a  speech  on  the  occasion. 
He  said  that  they  all  knew  poor  old 
Walker,  and  that  he  had  been  oon- 
imed  to  his  bed  for  nearly  six  weeks. 
He  had  seen  him  the  other  day,  and 
had  carried  him  up  a  basin  of  broth. 
The  poor  fellow,  he  said,  had  pined 
away  to  a  skeleton.  His  arms  (here 
he  attempted  to  describe  the  aim  by 
his  own  wrist,  but  that  comparison 
not  answerins^,  he  said,  were  actually 
like  a  little  child*s.  In  fact  the  poor 
fellow  was  dyiuff,  and  wonld  never 
rise  out  of  his  oed  more.  He  re- 
minded them  that  poor  old  Hariy 
had  always  been  a  trump,  and  that 
it  was  a  sore  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
on  his  death-bed  in  a  lodging-house 
without  any  money  or  a  soul  to  look 
nigh  to  comfort  or  assist  him,  and 
wnat  was  his  case  now  might  be  Uieirs 
some  time;  he,  therefore,  proposed 
that  a  subscription  be  raised,  and 
that  every  one  give  just  what  be 
could  am>rd.  (Applause.)  The 
landlady  steppm^  in  at  this  moment, 
the  orator  exdauned,  "  Here  ccmies 
Mrs.  Belch,  and  I*m  sure  shell 
give  something.**  The  landlady  as- 
sented, but  at  Uie  same  time  informed 
them  that  she  had  allowed  the  old 
man  to  remain  with  her  these  last 
three  weeks  without  paying  afiurthintf 
of  rent.  This  was  admitted  by  several 
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to  be  rery  true,  azid  a  rounniir  of 
ftfyplause  ires  awarded  her.  The 
ontor  then  went  round  with  his  hat, 
and  gathered  as  much  ashalf-a-crown, 
mucn  to  the  mttfieation  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  no  doubt  equally  so  to  the 
poor  sufferer. 

The  bawlers  of  ppers  were  now 
eoming  in  by  purs,  for  they  generally 
do  bcnness  in  partnership.  Before 
takii^  any  refreshment,  they  usually 
settle  the  proceeds  of  the  day.  One 
would  examine  the  papers,  while  the 
other  eonnted  orer  the  pence.  One 
poor  fellow,  who  apparently  did  busi- 
ness for  himself,  came  towards  the 
fire  smfling  and  rubbme  his  hands, 
as  if  LiucK  and  he  had  lately  met. 

^  Hare  you  sold  all  out?**  inquired 
a  man. 

*•  All  r  was  the  reply,  —  "  clean 
out ;  the  one  in  my  hat,  too  T*  Then 
stooping  down  and  lighting  his  cutty, 
went  puffing  away  to  where  the  firy- 
ingpans  hung,  took  down  one,  ex- 
amined it,  then  popped  in  two  nice 
slices  of  ham,  cut  down  half-a-dozen 
slices  of  bread,  and  placed  them  along- 
side of  the  ham,  aU  the  while  puffing 
away  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  a 
man  who  hsd  done  well. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve,  the  fires 
ware  almost  out,  and  most  of  the 
lodgers  gone  to  bed.  The  under- 
depnty  was  washing  and  scrubbing 
thek&chen-table.  The  landlady  was 
going  about  first  to  one  and  then  an- 
other,ehecfcing  those  who  werecoming 
in  rather  bounceable  from  haviug 
made  too  many  calls  on  the  road,  and 
adTisingotherstogotobed.  As  there 
appoured  to  be  notnin^  more  worthy 
of  observation,  I  likewise  intimated  a 
desire  to  go  up  stairs,  when  a  low 
bladqniard-looKing  fellow,  whom  I 
found  afterwards  to  be  the  under- 
deputy,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up  and  his  hat  slouched  over  his 
eyes,  requested  a  stranger  and  I  to 
come  on.  In  a  back  room  behind 
the  shop,  this  paragon  of  abed-groom 
selected  firom  a  bowl  filled  with  pieces 
of  fiffthing  candles  the  fiig-end  of 
one  of  those  iUuminators,  placed  it 
in  a  candlestick,  or  rather  a  candle- 
holder,  a  piece  of  tin  about  the  size 
of  a  half-crown,  with  a  bit  of  the 
ssme  metal  in  the  centre,  of  the  form 
of  a  tube,  and  of  just  sufficient  size 
to  hold  so  respectable  a  piece  of 
tallow.  With  tnis  magnificent  taper 
we  were  ushered  up  a  windmg  stair- 
lou  xxxm.  HO.  cxcv. 


case ;  which,  from  the  breadth  of  the 
banister  and  a  certain  creak  the  stairs 
made  at  every  sten,  apoke  both  of 
age  and  debility.  From  one  landing 
we  were  led  to  another,  until  the 
roo£gave  notice  that  we  could  go- no 
fartner.  A  door  that  hun^  upon  its 
hinges  was  pushed  open — ^it  had  no 
other  fastening,  bolts  and  bars  being 
of  no  use  here.  The  room,  or  rather 
attic,  was  low,  and,  thoueh  of  a  mo- 
derate leuffth  and  breadth,  contained 
no  fewer  than  five  stump -bedsteads, 
with  clothes  of  a  clean  but  coarse 
description,  two  on  one  side  and  three 
on  the  other,  so  crowded  together  as 
just  to  leave  room  for  a  man  to 
squeeze  himself  up  between  them. 
Tnere  was  no  fire-place,  and  the 
room  bavins  apparently  been  newly 
whitewashed,  it  felt  to  us  both  cold 
and  damp.  The  windows  did  not 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  place, 
being  composed  of  square  leaden- 
framed  panes  of  a  diminutive  size, 
with  others  of  more  modem  dimen- 
sions, cased  in  wood,  so  patched  and 
mixed  together  as  to  leave  it  almost 
impossible  to  say  which  had  been  the 
original.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
mender,  there  was  yet  room  enough 
left  for  the  wind  and  rain  to  find 
their  way  through.  The  person  as- 
signed to  be  my  fellow-iodger  for 
the  night  was  a  little  man,  past  the 
middle  life,  and  meanly  ciad,  but 
who  boro  the  air  of  decency  as  well 
as  poverty.  He  was  exceedingly 
dvil  and  communicative.  Mislor- 
tune  beats  out  all  reserve,  and,  when 
we  have  had  proofs  that  we  are 
in  her  power,  renders  us  at  once 
humble  and  docile. 

'^  This  lodging-house  keeping,**  I 
observed,  "  must  be  a  good  track." 

'*0h,  yes,  sir!"  he  said;  "they 
must  make  a  vast  deal  of  money.** 

"Have  you  been  long  here?"  I 
asked. 

"  No,  sir,  this  is  my  first  night ;  I 
was  all  last  week  in  a  sailors*  house 
in  Ratdiife  Hkhway,  and  have  this 
week  been  for  the  most  part  in  Went- 
worth  Street  and  the  Commercial 
Road.  One  gets  knocked  about,  you 
see,  sir;  first  to  one  place  and  then 
to  another.  Ah,  sir,  X  was  very  dif- 
ferently situated  once!  My  father, 
sir,  was  an  anchor  -  smith,  and  in 
a  very  large  way  to  do.  I  little 
thought  then  that  I  would  have  to 
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eome  to  sueh  a  plice  m  tbis ;  but  he 
di«d.  He  1^  4000^  though,  and 
we  ought  to  have  done  better; 
but  I  £>  not  know  how  it  wai,  every 
thing  aeoned  to  go  wroQg,--<me  loos 
eame  upon  another.  My  mother 
died)  too.  She  was  a  very  ckver 
woman;  and  since  then  I  think  I 
have  never  known  a  home." 

Here  he  had  8li{q[>ed  of  his  clothe 
M  unobserved  as  possible,  and  hud 
them  on  the  bed  with  some  attenticm 
to  their  defects ;  then  creepiiu^  in, 
said,  "  That  it  was  very  cold,  and  that 
really  a  man  now  at  night  needed  all 
the  covering  he  could  get." 

I  resumed  the  convenation  by  ob- 
serving, ^^  he  would  be  some  triide — 
his  father's,  perhaps  ?" 

•'No,  sir,*^  he  said.  "My  father 
was  a  big,  strong  man ;  but  you  mav 
see  that  I  was  never  fit  for  such 
heavy  work." 

**  Wellt  but  could  vou  not  have 
got  a  clerk*8  situation  ? 

•*  Why,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  was 
promised  something  of  that  sort,  and 
was  sent  from  place  to  place  until 
my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out; 
and  you  know  people  do  not  like 
you  to  call  upon  them  when  you  are 
shabby.  It  won't  do,  sir.  For  my 
part,  I  was  content  to  do  any  thing 
to  earn  a  bit  of  bread;  but  really 
there  is  no  getting  work  now-a-days. 
I  have  just  had  one  day's  work  tnia 
week,  and  that  was  to-day,  at  the 
Docks.  I  had  to  hang  about  till 
half-past  ten  before  I  got  my  money ; 
and  what  was  it  when  I  did  get 
it? — two  shillings!  Bless  you,  I 
had  had  nothing,  I  might  say,  all  day, 
I  then  got  a  pennvworth  of  bread,  a 
penn3rworth  of  cneese,  and  a  half- 
pint  of  beer  at  the  house  over  the 
way;  and  there  was  threepence  to 
lay  down  for  my  bed.  Now,  I  will 
just  leave  you  to  judge  what  there 
IS  left,  and  to-morrow  to  get  over, 
too;  and  God  knows  when  1*11  get 
another  job." 

"  Ay,  observed  a  coal-heaver,  who 
was  getting  into  the  next  bed,  ^  it 
is  a  small  matter,  and  a  hard  look- 
out for  a  poor  man." 

*«Ye8,"  said  the  little  man,  ''it  is 
a  small  matter;  yet,  small  as  it  is, 
how  thankful  one  feels  for  itl  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  it  would 
have  taken  a  week  to  unload  one  of 
our  West  India  ships,  and  now  it  takes 
UtUe  more  than  a  day!   I  tell  you 


what  it  18,  it  18  all  thii 
Machinery  is  the  ruin  of  tUscooa- 

inr  *' 

"You  say  very  right**  These  wot 
the  words  of  a  man  oomiiig  in  at  tkc 
door  with  another.  ^'For  by  and 
by,  I  think,  there  will  be  work  ftr 
neither  horse  nor  mHU** 

A  &ct  that  appeared  so  lancBt^ 
ably  true,  that  th^  all  oonacnted  loit 
with  a  feeling  that  was  truly  psia- 
fttltohear. 

The  two  lodgers  who  came  in  bsk 
now  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  One, 
whose  head  and  shoolden  seemed 
more  bent  with  hixmr  and  weakneH 
than  old  age,  occupied  himaelf  witb 
tucking  in  his  bed,  and  making  it  u 
comfortable  as  such  %  bed  eomd  be 
made  beneath  such  a  window :  while 
the  other,  a  tall  old  man,  whom  I 
have  seen  giving  away  lulls  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Koad,  bat  whose  ap- 
pearance now  strongly  reminded  me 
of  Shakspeaie's  "Last  A^"— ''the 
slippered  pantaloon,"  busied  himself 
in  a  similar  way. 

They  were  now  all  in  bed,  sad 
nothing  was  heard  save  a  shower  oC 
rain,  that  ever  and  anon  nattered 
against  the  window,  when  the  door 
was  once  more  pushed  open,  and  sn- 
other  wanderer  of  the  night  made 
his  appearance.  He  sat  down  upon 
the  bed,  and  for  awhile  appeand 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought  1  ob- 
served to  him  that  it  vras  a  wet 
night,— 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  knew  tbst. 
He  had  just  caught  the  shower  ia 
coming  from  Marylebone.*' 

"Marylehonel  why,  that  is  soreiy 
a  long  way  F" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  loag 
way;  but  he  would  mind  the  way 
very  little  if  he  had  only  got  say 
thing  to  do  for  going." 

He  then  began  to  put  offhts  elotbes, 
exhibiting  as  he  laid  them  aside  ad 
signs  of  want.  He  was  a  man  psit 
the  middle  life ;  and,  if  I  may  uie 
the  exnression,  had  a  solitary  look. 
After  disposing  of  his  wretched  gsr- 
ments  he  quietly  crept  into  bed.  A 
little  while  after  I  heard  him  breith- 
ing  very  hard,  or,  what  I  strongii/ 
suspected,  blowing  his  breath  upon 
his  ftogers,  gathering  warmth  by  sU 
the  means  that  Pover^  had  left  lun 
to  employ. 

What  a  cold  and  an  inhoegpitible 
place  was  hare  I— fix  or  seven  hnniB 
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beings  collected  by  cbanoe ;  All 
stra^fen)  and  all  in  want,  and  each 
too  much  absorbed  with  his  own 
cares  to  be  able  to  asenst,  or  even  to 
tpnpathise,  with  his  neighbour.  They 
woe  all  past  the  meridian  of  lifb, 
•nd  each,  no  donbt,  conld  tell  his 
own  tale ;  but  what  conld  they  get  by 
that,  save  contempt?  Poor  wretches! 
for  if  to  be  poor  and  miserable  con- 
stitutes a  wretch,  they  certainly  de-^ 
aerved  that  name.  They  slej^  on, 
one  snoring  alter  another;  not  the 
fioiBy,  distorted  snore  of  drunken* 
Mff,  bat  the  quiet  and  sober  breath* 
ing  of  misery.  None  moved  save 
one— the  man  who  last  came  in ;  he 
nisod  his  head  and  looked  towards 
the  window,  and  seeing  no  light, 
crn)t  dovm  again,  and  huddled  him* 
self  over,  as  if  to  thank  Grod  it  was 
not  yet  morning,  and  that  he  could 
yet  enjoy  a  few  more  hours'  oblivion 
before  he  should  awaken  to  hunger 
tad  to  wretchedness. 

On  gdng  down  in  the  morning, 
the  kitchen  presented  as  fine  a  pic* 
tore  of  a  breakftst-scene  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  in  a  cadging-house  as 
eoold  well  be  imagined.    The  trap- 
door was  lifted  up,  which  left  that 
put  of  the  kitcnen   almost  open, 
while  the  steam  from   the   copper 
(whjeh  was  all  in  readiness  for  the 
Sunday  dinner)   was  struj^gling  in 
clouds  with  the  wind  commg  in  at 
the  door,  and  was  now  and  then 
borne  back  with  the  small  driazling 
lain  of  a  raw,  foggy,  February  morn- 
ing; caosittg  the  water-butts^  plale- 
mks,  sink,  and  the  dust-hole  filled 
with  bones   and   whitened   sheep's 
sinills,  to  have,  if  possible,  a  damper 
and  more  uncomfortable  appearance 
than  usuaL     Below  the  trap -door 
stood  the  very  gentleman-like  waiter 
yho  conducted  us  to  our  bed  last  niffht, 
>a  his  ihirt-sleeves  and  hat  slouched 
over  hisears^  looking  aa  low  and  as 
ti^ackgoard  as  ever.    He  was  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  copper  with  a 
J»g  wooden-handled  Ibrk,  sending 
»rth  doud  upon  cloud  of  steam, 
which  waved  to  and  f5ro  about  the 
staiiB.    At  this  end  of  the  form  sat  a 
3'^pg  woman,  ntMof  and  hushing 
fchikt,  who  was  sqaallmg  and  shiver* 
®g  with  cold.    Ck»e  to  her  were 
^  men  m  dark,  tateered  ckthea, 
^eir  hats  codbed  a  little,  and  their 
sprons  banging  over  Ihehr  sides ;  he- 
n>ve  tadi  WW  a  eoifee  po^  a  cup  and 


saucer,  with  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
a  little  butter,  and  a  little  sugar,  in 
9ei>arate  papers.  Beside  these  stood 
a  sickly  young  man,  with  a  tin  tea-- 
pot in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  of 
Pimng  Satirists  under  his  arm.  He 
was  miserably  clad,  with  an  old  red 
comforter  about  his  neck;  he  was 
standing  before  the  fire,  which  was 
covered  with  kettles,  boilers,  and 
pans,  waiting  for  his  turn  at  the  tap, 
and  looking  like  penurv  itself.  It 
was  not  so,  however,  with  his  neigh- 
bour, a  well-set,  well-fed  man,  with 
his  hat  set  smartly  on  his  head,  and 
a  large  wrapper  of  Weekly  ChronU 
cles  imder  his  arm,  that  indicated  he 
was  a  man  of  capital  as  well  as  busi* 
ness.  He  was  stooping,  or  rather 
squatted  before  the  fire,  holding  a 
large  slice  of  ham  at  the  end  of  a 
long  fork,  and  toasting  it  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  had  full  as 
much  custom  that  morning  as  he  had 
expected.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
table  stood  a  youn^  woman,  clean 
and  smart,  but  witn  much  of  the 
street -raking  look  of  a  nifht- walker. 
She  was  the  wife  of  an  old  fellow,  a 
brush  and  broom  hawker,  who, 
whatever  he  might  be  considered 
out  of  doors,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  substance  here, — one  well  to 
do  in  the  world.  He  had  just  asked 
a  friend  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with 
him ;  and  his  wife  was  now  prepar- 
ing a  large  dish  of  meat  and  potatoes 
fbrthe  oven, — a  task  which  seemed 
to  give  her  no  small  importance, 
both  in  her  own  eves  and  those  of 
the  lookers-on.  Benind  her  splashed 
and  clattered  amonsst  the  dishes  the 
under-dejmty,  with  a  brass  chain 
around  his  neck,  and  key^  suspended 
to  it, — ^the  emblem  of  his  office  as 
locker-up.  On  one  side  of  the  wo- 
man was  a  man  washing  his  shirt, 
and  another  giving  himself  what  he 
termed  a  good  wasn,  ah !  ah  !-ing  in 
that  hoarse  voice  so  affected  by  tap- 
room puppies,  and  having  a  word 
with  a  small  matt  with  large,  dark 
whisken,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
table,  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a  pipe 
in  hia  month,  mending  an  old  boot. 
At  every  time  he  waxed  bis  end  you 
might  read  in  his  looks  the  clever 
fellow,  as  well  as  tramp  and  snob. 
Fronting  each  other  not  far  off  stood 
two  men,  the  one  an  old  sailor,  tviu^ 
potatoes  and  pork  in  a  net-bag,  and  the 
other  a  fair-hah-ed,    round    faced, 
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Cheshire* like  man, — a  hawker  of 
email  wares,— mixing  suet  and  flour 
for  a  padding ;  next  to  them  sat  the 
two  gigantic  navigators,  breakfasting 
on  coffee  out  of  a  pan  on  the  table, 
and  catting  huge  mouthfuls  of  cold 
pork  and  bread  placed  together.  Op- 
posite the  fire  was  an  om  man,  the 
very  prototype  of  the  tinker  I  saw 
last  night — m  fact,  he  was  his  sire, 
sulking  and  glooming  as  if  he  had 
just  got  his  break&st,  or,  which  was 
more  likely,  had  none  to  ^et.  A  little 
&rther  on  was  the  model  of  a  cadger 
partaking  a  sociable  meal  of  bread, 
herring,  and  tea,  with  the  over-civil- 
looking  fellow  in  the  flannel  jacket ; 
and  by  them  stood  a  surly  carter, 
slicing  onions  and  potatoes  into  a 
laree  iron  pan  on  the  table,  and  now 
and  then  putting  in  scraps  of  beef 
and  mutton.  At  this  end  of  the  table 
was  the  Yankee  sailor  talking  to  one 
of  the  rifle  brigade  of  the  Legion, 
who  was  thougntfuUy  whifiing  out 
of  a  cutty.  On  one  side  of  the  win- 
dow sat  a  man  reading  a  newspaper, 
and  beside  him  stood  a  barber,  shav- 
ing for  a  halfpenny  a  shave ;  at  the 
other  end,  perched  cross-legged  on 
the  window-ledge,  sat  an  old  tailor, 
with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  stitching 
At  a  nether  garment ;  and  between 
these,  before  a  bit  of  looking-glass 
stuck  in  the  wall,  stood  another  un- 
fortunate being  tormenting  himself 
with  a  razor, — these  sharp -edged 
tools  being  lent  at  a  halfpenny  a-pieoe. 
Bound  the  fire  at  this  end  of  the 
room  were  gathered  a  very  ragged 
group,  toasting  and  frying ;  these, 
with  some  half-dozen  more  on  the 
forms  and  underneath  the  window, 
their  hats  on  and  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  completed  the  scene  in  the 
kitchen. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  I  found 
that  room  similarly  occupied.  Both 
tables  were  crowded ;  every  man  and 
woman  eating  his  own.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  man  cut- 
ting hair,  and  apparently  doing  con- 
siderable business.  The  seat  against 
the  wall  was  pretty  well  filled,  and 
about  a  dozen  or  so  promenaded  up 
and  down  the  room,  almost  every 
one  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There 
was  one  thing  that  particularly  at- 
tracted my  notice,  and  that  was,  that 
the  lodgers  who  preferred  the  parlour 
to  enjoy  their  meeds  in  were  in  general 
of  a  grade  higher  than  those  in  the 


kitchen,  they  being  for  the  nmt 
part  of  the  lowest  order  of  mechanifft 
or  the  better  sort  of  vagrants ;  ap- 
pearances here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
claiming  a  kind  of  a  tacit  right  to 
the  best  accommodation.  Amount 
the  topics  that  were  canvassed  bv  tlie 
various  groups,  politka  were  sddon 
introduced.  Although  there  were 
several  in  the  room  wno  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Qaeen  of  Spain, 
Dom  Miguel,  and  in  our  own  anny 
and  navy,  yet  they  neither  spoke  of 
naval  nor  military  afiairs;  and  when 
any  news  of  the  day  was  brought 
forward,  all  listened  to  it  with  ^M&y, 
and  rarely  ofiered  a  remaric.  EatLng 
and  drinking,  and  the  daily  struggles 
of  life,  seemed  principally  to  oocupv 
their  attention.  In  fact,  though 
apparently  idle,  they  were  too 
much  individually  employed  to  give 
themselves  any  oonoem  about  the 
public. 

The  morning  was  got  over  with 
breakfosting,  preparing  dinners,  sann- 
tering  up  and  down,  oat  of  one 
room  into  the  other,  and  standing  in 
^nps  at  the  door.  As  I  was  amus- 
ing myself  by  observing  what  wis 
going  on,  I  noticed  a  hoard  hung 
underneath  one  of  the  windows,  with 
the  word  "Rules**  as  the  bead- 
line.  On  going  up  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  Rules. 

"  Mrs.  Belch,  wishing  to  promote  tb< 
comfort  of  her  lodgers,  hopes  tber  will 
study  the  following  rules : — First,  To  be 
out,  and  the  Idtcben  to  be  detoed,  at 
eleren.  and  closed  at  twelre  at  niglit 
Secondly,  No  washing  after  twelre  in 
the  da^.  No  smoking  up  stairs;  nor  no 
gambling  suffered.  Mrs.  Belch  wiab^ 
to  conduct  her  house  orderly,  and  hopes 
there  will  no  quarrels  take  pbce  to  ais« 
turb  her  lodgers. 

"  Dirine  service  is  held  here  STerr 
Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock ;  aiul 
those  who  feel  disposed  are  desired  io 
attend. 

"N.B.  Mrs.  Belch  will  not  be  so. 
swerable  for  any  thing,  unless  p»rioesIr 
given  into  her  own  charge." 

To  note  this  on  paper  without  at- 
tractin^  notice,  I  found  would  be 
impossible ;  I  was,  therefore,  obli^ 
to  walk  aboat,  occasionally  steahng 
a  glance,  that  I  might  be  able  to  com- 
mit it  to  memory. 

Two  indiyiduals,  a  man  andawo- 
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man,  afforded  eonaiderable  amuse- 
ment  this  morning  by  the  singular- 
itj  of  their  behaviour.  The  woman, 
a  perfect  slattern,  and,  to  complete 
all,  half^dnink,  or  as  the  phrase  is, 
"^jnst  getting  round,"  with  her  hair 
partly  lianpnig  down  her  face ;  the 
man,  a  welTknown  character  at  this 
bouse,  Joe  Stott  the  Newcastle  sailor, 
and  in  appearance  not  a  whit  the 
better.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  loose 
great  coat,  rakishly.out  at  the  elbows, 
and  his  nether  garment  barely  co- 
Teredhis  nakedness;  his  shoes,  too^ 
irere  exceedingly  aocommodatinf, 
displaying  the  toe  as  well  as  heel; 
and,  as  ne  said,  "could  let  in  the 
water  as  well  as  ont*'  In  this  ele- 
^t  dishabille  the  couple  marched 
m;  the  woman  first,  and  the  man 
after,  dose  at  her  heels,  with  down- 
cast eyes.  The  coy  damsel  seated 
benelf  on  a  form,  Joe  did  the  same 
close  behind  her.  She  turned  her 
back;  Joe  only  steered  his  face  in 
the  same  direction,  but  with  a  look 
much  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner. 
The  fiur  one  rose  and  went  to  an- 
other form;  the  tar  followed  steadily 
in  her  wake.  She  again  turned  her 
back;  Joe  humbly  seated  himself 
behind  her.  The  swain  at  last  softly 
I>laeed  his  hand  on  her  arm,  she  pet- 
tishly dashed  it  aside.  Joe  felt  sore, 
but  by  no  means  despaired;  for, 
taking  the  cutty  (which  was  till  then 
stack  in  his  cheek),  and  gently 
handing  it  round,  placed  it  before 
her  face.  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
Indian  pipe  of  peace,  but  never  be- 
fore of  the  caager*s  pipe  of  love. 
The  power  of  tobacco,  nowever,  was 
too  much.  She  took  the  pipe,  blew 
a  doud  or  two,  and  then  nanded  it 
back  over  her  shoulder  without  ever 
tarninff  her  head,  or  even  deigning 
a  word.  It  was  all  right  The  lady 
rose  and  went  to  the  door,  and  Joe, 
ss  if  on  the  wings  of  Mercury,  fol- 
lowed. 

**Ay,**  then  whispered  several, 
«  Joe's  m/irV 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  deputy,  "  I 
see  how  it  is,  poor  Joe  is  clean  gone. 
It's  all  over  with  him.  There's  that 
man  now,  the  soberest  man  in  the 
bouse,  and  111  bet  any  money  he'll 
not  be  himself  this  month  to  come." 
And  out  he  went,  mumbling  and 
gmmbling  about  fools  and  women. 

Amongst  the  many  eccentrics,  I 
Qbserred  th«re  was  oue  whoee  pecu-* 


liarity  of  appearance  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention.  A  journey- 
man shaver — I  suppose  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  Sunday  morning's 
job :  in  appearance,  he  was  as  tall 
and  as  upright  as  a  barber's  pole; 
and  had  on  a  black  surtout,  thread- 
bare, and  rather  out  at  the  elbows. 
The  covering  of  his  nether  parts 
was  miserably  deficient,  but  that  he 
never  saw,  he  carried  his  head  so 
erect.  A  lan^blue  stock  was  cJasped 
round  a  neck  as  lean  and  as  scraggy 
as  Billy  Pitt's,  with  foppish  features, 
and  an  immense  mop  of  sandy  hair 
arranged  in  the  very  acme  of  the 
fashion.  In  short,  he  was  a  Regent 
Street  man  in  caricature.  His  dia- 
lect, for  he  articulated  certain  sounds, 
was  of  the  pure  sister  kingdom; 
and  his  person  smelt  most  villanously 
of  soap,  oil,  and  suds,  with  a  strong 
breathing  of  gin  diflfused  round  the 
whole.  This  mi^TiiySco  partook  of  tea, 
and  toast,  and  cheese ;  and,  shocking  I 
— how  could  he  approach  the  ladies  ? 
— actually  ate  an  onion  when  done ; 
and,  by  way  of  givine  a  finish  to  the 
elegant  refection,  he  drew  forth  fVom 
his  pocket,  not  a  cigar,  but  a  cutty 
pipe! 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  deputy,  or 
cook,  announced  that  dinner  was 
ready,  and  was  poking  in  the  cooper 
with  a  long  wooden-handled  fork, 
and  calling  to  the  owners  of  the  mess, 
as  "  Harry  Walker,  your  pork  and 
tatoes."  "  Joe  Scott,  your  bacon 
and  tatoes."  <'Tom  Smith,  here's 
your  puddinff."  ^^  Ay,  that's  all 
right.  I  ?dsn  it  was  only  a  beef- 
steak one."  "I  dare  say.'*^  "Mur- 
phy, your  murphies,  my  b^.  What 
nave  vou  sot  to-day.  Murphy? 
Bacon?"  "S^o,  by  my  sowlf  no- 
thing but  a  poor  sodger  '  (a  red  her- 
ring). "  Wliere's  the  old  man,  Fly- 
mouth  Jack  ?  Tell  him  his  sea-pie 's 
ready.  Here,  mate,  where  are 
your  Your  sea-pie."  "Ay, -ay; 
coming." 

Some  were  now  untying  their 
pudding-cloths  or  net-bags,  slapping 
down  the  scalding  ends  on  the  table, 
and  then  emptying  the  smoking  con- 
tents in  their  plates.  Anon  a  firy- 
ingpan  was  fizzing,  with  "Mind 
your  eye !"  as  the  coUops  and  gravy 
would  be  poured,  sparkling  and 
sprinkling,  before  your  face,  i^ow  a 
great  gourmand  of  a  fellow  would 
come  running  along  with  an  iron 
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gtewpttn,  with  the  mraal  warnizur 
when  feiddings  were  m  the  way,  ana 
then  fplash  would  go  into  a  dish 
broth,  meat,  potatoes,  and  all. 

•*  I  say,  Bill,  jnst  lend  me  your 
fork  ;  will  you  ?"  "  What  shall  I 
do  for  a  fork  ?**  cries  another.  "^  Ask 
the  deputy."  "Tom— Tom  Smith, 
will  you  lend  me  your  knife  and 
fork  when  you're  done  ?"  "  Ay, 
when  I  am  done."  "  Hany ,  stick  your 
foric  in  my  bacon;  I  cannot  get  it 
out,  it  slips  about  like  an  eel.*"  "  Lay 
hold  with  your  hand."  "  I  cannot, 
man ;  it's  as  hot  as '^ 

Opposite  to  me  was  a  man  with  a 
pudoii^  on  a  trencher.  Although  it 
was  only  made  of  pure  flour  and 
water— a  genuine  Korfolk— yet  he 
cut  it  down  with  as  much  reliw  at  if 
it  had  been  the  best  plum.  He  bad 
not  a  drop  of  sauce,  yet  not  a  bit 
seemed  to  choke  him,  but  descended 
as  if  it  slid  all  tbe  way.  On  one 
side  sat  a*  carter -like  liellow  in  a 
dirty  smock-frock,  large  dark  whis- 
kers that  met  under  his  chin,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  on.  He  bad 
before  him  a  huge  brown  basin  of 
broth,  and  a  dish  piled  with  scraps  of 
meat  and  potatoes.  He  sat  very  de- 
liberately supping  his  broth,  now 
and  then  stopping  to  put  in  a  potato, 
cruAing  it  up  to  thicken  his  mess ; 
oocasioiMlly  taking  a  bit  of  the  meat, 
merely  as  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  that 
was  to  come ;  plied  again  at  the  broth, 
and,  when  don«^  carefully  ate  up  all 
the  potatoes  with  little  pickings  of 
the  meat,  then  piled  the  meat  up, 
took  it  down  again,  tasted  another 
little  bit  or  two,  piled  it  up  once 
more,  handed  it  to  the  deputy,  fol- 
lowed it  carefully  with  his  eye  until 
it  was  under  lock  and  key,  then  stoke 
a  scowling  glanee  richt  and  left  to  see 
if  any  one  was  looking.  The  table 
was  crowded  on  both  ride%  nne 
flnishiiq^  and  others  beginning  their 
dinners.  On  one  part  of  the  tal^e 
lay  a  heap  of  potato-skins,  at  sn- 
ouaer  an  iron  pan  just  emptied ;  and 
here  might  be  seen  a  wet  pudding- 
cloth  slaj^ped  down,  the  water  sSl 
running  m  a  stream  on  the  floor. 
Round  each  fire  were  gathered  a 
crowd,  toasting,  firying,  or  waiting 
their  turn ;  wmle  on  the  seat  under- 
neath the  window  were  lying  or 
sitting  some  half-dosen  dinnerless 
outeiuts,  among  whom  were  the 
Yankee  sailor  in  the  redflumel-ahBrt 


and  two  of  the  Legkm,  dieniBg  sr 
smoking,  and  gasii^  on  the  teeae. 
The  undber-depu^  was  wending  bi 
way  firom  one  room  to  the  other,  or* 
ing  ^Forks!  forksl  teksf  tk 
landlady  was  bustling  about firamilR 
to  fire  to  see  that  allwas  right ;  tbt 
cook  was  still  foiicii^  dinners  oat  of 
the  copper,  and  all  wis  h&yWstk, 
plenty,  misery,  and  want;  with  a 
Mattering  of  kniyes  and  plsta,  a 
fi29Eing  oif  fityingpans,  mlasfaing  of 
broth  as  it  was  poured  into  ^ 
dishes,  and  the  whole  place  atiiliii; 
with  smells  and  steam. 

Just  as  I  was  going  into  the  psr- 
lour  (for  parlour  people  aie  siwijn 
late  diners)  a  yoimg  man  was  hur- 
rying in  with  a  large  brown  dah 
from  the  oven,  containing  a  shoulder 
of  mutton,  a  pudding,  and  potatoei 
He  placed  his  load  upon  the  taUe  rt 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  Mat- 
ing himself  beside  it,  prepared  &r 
bosinesB.  He  first  cut  a  iM>Ue  dke 
o£f  the  joint  and  then  nerformed  a 
similar  good  serrice  to  the  poddiK 
mashed  up  some  of  the  potatoes  with 
the  gravy,  and  then  fell  to  work  like 
a  man  in  earnest.  Having  desiMtehed 
this,  he  cut  again  and  again,  nis  ejet 
all  the  time  wandering  over  ereiy 
part  of  the  dish,  as  if  they  too  re- 
quired to  be  filled  as  wdl  as  tbe 
stomach.  Several  onnie  to  the  same 
table  with  thdr  dinners,  even  after 
he  had  bc^pin,  finished,  and  weot 
away,  but  still  he  ate  and  ste  oo. 
At  length  he  gave  indicatioBs  thst 
he  was  oomkig  to  a  cioee  by  tnTmog 
the  meat  over  and  over,  eutting  a 
morsel  off  here  and  another  tboe, 
as  if  determined  to  make  up  for  frit* 
days.  He  then,  as  if  unwiiUn^  to 
lose  even  the  sight  of  what  had  {;inn 
him  so  much  enjoyment,  eontonied 
to  aurase  himself  with  pbdns  tke 
meat  in  one  part  of  the  dnh  and  tbea 
in  another.  Anon,  he  would  alter 
that  arrangement,  put  the  meat  along 
with  the  potatoes;  and  again  bis 
mind  would  change,  and  he  woeU 
place  it  with  tbe  bit  of  padding 
that  had  escaped  his  devounng  jaivi, 
scrape  up  the  gravy,  that  now 
looked  like  so  mudi  drippiDfr,  nix  it 
with  the  potatoes,  and  indeed  seenri 
to  be  totaily  at  aloas  howtopresem 
his  luxuries  m  all  tkeir  swsetoes. 
During  the  whole  of  this  tane  ererf 
eye  in  that  part  of  the  roona  was 
upon  hioi;  not  regafdiqg  bin  irith 
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th*  coolanpt  Uiai  mwb  m  naieeiiilT 
intfiilgffc  of  tbt  Mpetite  deterred, 
Iml  with  *  loDgii^  look  m  if  tfaey 
only  ngrcttcd  UMir  insbOity  to  play 
a  nmikr  part.  Two  men  were  sittiiig 
beeide  bim,  eteadily  watching  every 
Wt  be  pot  iBto  his  mooth.  One 
Tentured  (and  he  wae  a  caBit««tf  but* 
)er),  but  in  the  most  deferential 
manner,  to  aogneBt  the  pn^rie^  of 
placing  tiiem  aU  separate  (the  ash, 
I  now  remember,  had  partitions) ; 
bat  the  lordly  owner,  as  if  eonseioQs 
of  the  importanee  such  abnndanee 
gave  him,  searoelv  deigned  an  answer. 
At  length,  satiatled  with  his  enjor- 
ment,  he  handed  his  property  to  tne 
depn^t  iatimatiDg  that  it  was  now 
his  pleiMare  it  aboold  be  put  by,  fol« 
kming  it  at  the  same  time  with  his 
eye,  until  it  wns  carefully  aeeared 
onder  lock  and  key.  Having  as- 
saifd  himsctf  of  this  ibct  he  arose, 
fUIl  deeming  the  poverty-stricken 
wretches  around  him  unworthv  of  a 
woid,  and  walked  away.  A  few 
ninutcs  after  I  saw  bun  blowing 
rery  contentedly  oat  of  a  cutty.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  tobacco,  but 
I  certainly  did  think  he  needed  a 
whiff. 

Sbonld  the  reader  be  curious 
about  penon  and  appearance,  I  must 
say  that  this  said  gentleman  would 
not  have  poased  as  a  relation  of 
Daoiri  Lambert's.  He  was  slender 
aad  above  the  middle  sise,  with  mole- 
dun  trousers,  a  black  coat  worn 
threadbare,  a  white,  or  rather  yel* 
lowiah,  handkerchief  pinned  tightly 
iboat  his  neck,  and  an  old  hat  set 
oonceitedly  on  one  side-^a  kind  of  an 
viitocntic  cac^er;  his  complexion, 
tOQ^  might  have  passed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  bile  Itself.  Some  weeks 
after  I  met  him  marching  up  Hoi* 
born  Hill  with  a  long  pole  over  his 
■boidder  and  an  immense  placard  at 
the  end.  How  he  coold  afford  to 
Hre  80  lunrionsly  was  a  puxsle  to 
ne,  bat  epfenriBm  and  gluttony  are 
the  bane  of  the  low  Londoners. 

At  half-past  two  the  htndlady  came 
down  stairs  and  gave  orders  to  get 
^  psilour  in  readiness  lor  the  ap- 
FoMhing  lecture*  The  under-de- 
potT  was  in  the  kitchen  soourmg  the 
t«bk,  and  the  lodgers  who  were  there 
*tfe  crowded  on  the  seat  under- 
Math  the  window,  or  lying  on  those 
•{SUMl  the  wallf  snudcing  and  dwt- 
^  and  foming  a  fine  picture  of 


low  life.  The  servants,  among  whom 
was  that  respectable  looking  official 
the  cook,  b^puk  now  to  clear  away 
the  thinffs,  to  sweep  the  flo<»r,  and 
sprinkle  It  over  with  sawdust.  After 
tnia  introduction  to  the  making  up  of 
a  chapel,  a  door  was  opened  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  that  led  into 
a  large  closet,  from  which  were  taken 
a  number  of  forms  to  the  amount  of 
twenty.  They  were  then  arranged 
in  the  parlour  in  a  very  tabernacle- 
like  style.  A  piece  of  furniture,  like 
the  upper  port  of  an  arm-chair  cut 
off  by  the  seat,  was  placed  upon  the 
form  against  the  wall,  a  cushion  was 
put  in  the  inside,  a  stool  resembling 
a  bootjack  was  arranged  for  the 
feet,  a  table  was  drawn  up ;  and  a 
large  writing-desk,  fixed  upon  a 
square  box  of  e^ual  breadth,  the 
wnole  covered  with  crimson  doth, 
with  tassels  danglnig  at  the  back,  and 
a  branch-candlestick  on  each  side,  ca- 
pable of  bedding  two  lights,  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  making  altogether  a 
very  passable  pulpit.  Presently  the 
table  was  covered  with  Testaments 
and  Hymn-books,  all  in  excellettt 
condition.  I  was  surprised,  but 
upon  examining  them  I  found  they 
belonged  to  the  Bible  Loan  Society. 
The  chapel  now  began  to  fiH,  idl 
having  their  faces  clean  washed, 
if  they  ooukl  not  put  on  their  Sun- 
day's clothes.  All  took  their  seats 
very  quietly;  some  little  fun  there 
was  certainly  with  a  few  young  men 
and  women,  and  that  not  in  the  most 
delicate  slnrlc.  One  ease-loving  fel-* 
low  quietly  secured  himseli*  in  a 
comer  and  prepared  for  a  nap.  He 
was  advised  to  go  to  bed.  '^  No,''  he 
said,  **  he  could  sleep  as  well  there, 
and  hoped  that  the  fellow  who  had 
to  come  would  not  make  such  a 
noise  aa  the  one  who  was  here  last 
Sunday,  for  he  could  not  get  a  wink 
of  sleep  for  him.**  An  old  man  seated 
himself  on  a  snail  form,  and  for 
some  time  sat  very  demurely.  At 
the  other  end  was  a  strapping 
young  Irishman,  denominated  the 
Finger 'Smith.  Faddy,  who  was 
brimful  of  ndrth,  was  not  long  in 
discovermg  that  it  was  he  him!telf 
who  balanced  the  seat;  he  slyly 
slid  off  the  end,  Ixdt  upright  went 
the  seat,  and  sent  the  poor  old  cadger 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  Boars  of 
Uughter  followed  this  exjMt.  The 
Urndbdy,  on  hearing  the  noise,  came 
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down  6<aii8,  and  sternly  ordered  that 
all  larking  should  cease,  and  likewise 
that  there  should  he  no  more  smok* 
ing.  By  and  hy  a  rustling  of  silks 
was  heard,  and  the  landhidy  ushered 
in  three  or  four  ladies  and  as  many 
gentlemen.  After  the  usual  cere- 
monies, a  hymn  was  sung,  and  most  of 
the  inmates  joined  ¥rith  as  much  ease 
and  freedom  as  if  they  had  not  heen 
unaccustomed  to  attend  Methodist 
or  dissenting  chapels.  A  prayer  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  11th  chapter  of 
John  was  read,  heginning  witn  these 
words,  ^'Now  a  certain  man  was 
sick,  named  Lazarus;**  the  history 
of  which  was  very  applicable  to 
many  who  were  present,  and  was 
listened  to  with  considerable  atten- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  another 
hymn  was  given,  and  for  the  sermon 
was  selected  the  8th  verse  of  the  4th 
.  chapter  of  James :  ^*  Draw  nigh  to 
Groo,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you : 
cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners; 
and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double- 
minded."  A  text  equally  good,  and 
well  the  lecturer  worked  it  up. 
He  explained  to  his  hearers  the  ne- 
cessity of  drawing  close  to  so  pure  a 
Beinff,  and  might  have  hinted  in 
broader  terms  of  the  danger  of  soil- 
ing their  hands  with  other  people*s 
properfryr.  He  exhorted  them  most 
fervently  on  the  advantages  of  a  clear 
conscience.  But  whether  it  was  that 
thev  had  heard  such  exhortations 
before,  or  that  some  other  cause 
operated  upon  them,  certain  it  is 
that  several  of  the  congregation 
began  now  to  give  indications  that 
if  their  ears  still  received  the  sound, 
they  were  fiist  losing  the  power 
of  conveving  the  sense.  As  for  the 
comfortable  gentleman  in  the  corner, 
he  had  for  some  time  been  as  happy 
as  Mr«  Morpheus  could  make  him. 
First,  one  began  to  nod,  and  then 
another,  snore  followed  snore,  till 
one  half  of  the  noses  in  the  room 
piped  a  kind  of  an  irregiUar  concert 
m  all  the  variety  of  sound— treble, 
base,  and  tenor,  with  an  occasional 
snort  The  noise,  at  last,  became  so 
loud  as  almost  to  drown  the  speaker*s 
voice,  which  was  none  of  the  loudest. 
One  man  kept  bobbing  and  jerking 
forward  his  head,  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  doubt  but  that  he  would  shortly 
salute  the  floor  in  the  Hindoo  fiishion. 
The  landlady,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  making  signs  to  two  or  three 


who  had  their  eves  open,  could 
control  herself  no  longer,  fiir  a  sup- 
pressed tittering  was  already  beara. 
Wishing  forward,  she  seised  tlie  un- 
steady mortal  by  the  arm  with  a 
gripe  that  could  have  been  none  ^ 
the  gentlest,  for  the  man  was  np  in 
a  moment,  and  as  wide  awake  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life.  £veiy 
sleeper  was  in  an  instant  ereet,  and 
even  the  fellow  in  the  comer,  who 
had  been  so  determined  on  a  snoose, 
awoke  with  a  stare,  and  was  made 
aware  by  certain  digs  in  the  akbthat 
he,  too,  was  not  to  be  allowed  that 
indulgence.  The  effect  of  the  land- 
lady's wrath  was  almost  magical.  It 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  coimtiy  parson, 
who  one  sultry  Sunday  aflenKMm 
observing  that  the  whole  of  hii 
hearers  nad  dropped  asleep,  roszed 
out,  "Fire!  firel  fireT  The  peo- 
ple began  to  rub  their  eyes  and  cry, 
"Where?   where?  whereT     "ii 

h ,""   he  shouted,    "for    sleepy 

hearers.'*  It  may  be  supposed  that 
there  was  no  more  sleeping,  neither 
on  the  former  nor  on  the  piesent 
occasion.  The  lecturer,  seeing  that 
the  landlady  was  doing  all  she  eonid 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
made  an  effort  to  second  her  exer- 
tions. He  became  a  little  more  ani- 
mated, and  finally  related  an  anec- 
dote of  a  workhouse -boy,  who, 
feeling  a  desire  to  leam  to  read,  in- 
timate his  wish  to  the  inistresB  of 
the  establishment.  The  lady,  like  a 
true  bastile  governess,  refused  to  en- 
couraoe  so  laudable  a  disposition.  The 
boy,  however,  was  determined,  and 
running  away  one  Sunday  afternoon 
to  a  Sunday-school,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  a  clergyman  who  was  there, 
told  his  Atory,  and  bagged  his  assist- 
ance. The  gentleman  was  charmed 
with  the  boy,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  lad  was  encouraged  and  the 
mistress  severely  reprimanded.  This 
anecdote,  well-timed,  was  listened 
to  with  ^reat  attention.  One  of 
the  deputies  now  lighted  the  can- 
dles, which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  cheerfiilness  of  the  place,  and 
certamly  presented  a  scene  that  was 
altogether  singular.  At  the  head  of 
the  parlour,  a  long,  low-roofed,  un- 
der-ground room,  sat  the  dergyman, 
with  his  pulpit-like  desk  before  him, 
covered  with  crimson  doth,  and  the 
branch -candlesticks  on  uch  side 
lighted  up.     On  his  right  were 
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several  ladies  And  gentlemen ;  on  his 
left  ilood  Mn.  Beleh,  with  two  or 
three  of  her  chief  domestics;  and  in 
the  lMick«^poiind  were  a  motley 
crowd  of  thieyes,  cadgers,  navigatorB, 
trampsy  sailors,  disbanded  soldiers, 
and  Tagabonds  of  every  description — 
as  fine  a  cooffr^tion  of  sinners  as 
any  man  need  wish  to  preach  to. 

Nothing  fitfther  oceoned  during 
the  sermon;  but  in  singing  the  hymn 
which  »  nsEoally  given  at  the  con* 
clnsioii,  I  thought  several  raised  their 
vmoes  ¥rith  a  feeling  something  akin 
to  that  which  boys  are  apt  to  shew 
after  they  have  listened  to  a  long 
spiritual  exhortation,  and  are  in  the 
expectation  of  an  immediate  emanci- 
pation. After  the  siiu;ing,  a  tall,  old 
eentleman,  who  baa  l^n  in  the 
faahit  of  frequenting  this  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  got  np  to  give,  as 
he  said,  a  few  pwting  wor&    He 


chatted  away  in  the  most  &miliar 
stjle,  as  if  most  of  the  listeners  and 
himself  were  old  acquaintances,  and 
related  an  anecdote  or  two  of  his 
adventures  when  he  was  witii  Gene- 
ral Elliot  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
The  stories  had  often  been  heard  be- 
fore, indeed  the  old  gentleman,  like 
most  individuals  of  his  age,  was 
withal  rather  garrulous,  and  fond  of 
talking  over  the  scenes  of  his  youth ; 
and  was  listened  to,  therefore,  as  if 
an  old  favourite.  In  the  prayer  at 
the  dose  of  the  service  the  poor 
wanderers  were  not  forgotten,  nor 
was  the  landlady  thought  unwordiy 
to  be  remembered  for  the  care  she 
took  in  providinff  spiritual  food  for 
the  souls  of  her  To^^ers.  After  the 
universal  prayer  for  all,  this  singular 
meeting  ended. 

The  landlady  now  escorted  the 
visitors  to  the  door. 
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MO0ERV  FAINIBAS,  ETC.* 


Tmb  motives  of  a  literary  author, 
whose  subject  especially  inTolves 
matters  of  taste  and  feeling,  are 
generally  of  a  mixed  character;  i.e. 
of  a  character  which  is  not  less  con* 
eiliatory  than  correctire;  not  lees 
obedient  to  iashion  than  opposed  to 
fallacy.  Many  capable  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  unqualified  TrtOh  hare 
yet  beeome  in  a  great  measure,  and 
perhaps  unconsdonsly,  the  disciples 
of  a  mere  contfenHanal  orthodoxy; 
and  they  achieve  popularity  and  re- 
munerative success  rather  hj  the  po- 
licy of  aifordiuK  additional  reasons  for 
the  justness  of  general  opinion,  than 
by  the  more  daring  work  of  exposing 
popular  enor.  A  modest  adherence 
to  all  the  leading  canons  of  time- 
hallowed  decision  is,  at  least,  safe  and 
respectable:  a  radical  inclination  to 
subvert  those  canons  is  unquestion- 
ably dangerous  and  presuming.  Not, 
however,  that  we  assert  the  assured 
propriety  of  a  totally  unrestrained 
submission  to  catholic  custom.  A  de- 
licately hesitating  movement  against 
tiie  errors  of  a  system,  assumed  to 
be  good  in  the  main,  is,  ])erhap8, 
more  politic  than  obstinate  conser- 
vatism ;  because  it  wears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  candid  perception  of  defect, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  legitunised  ap- 
preciation of  merit.  Some  necessity 
for  correction  must  be  admitted,  to 
justify  the  writing  of  a  book ;  this 
naving  been  manifested  and  met 
(though  it  bear  no  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  the  subject  than 
Falstaff*s  half-pennyworth  of  bread 
to  his  abundance  of  sack),  the  rest 
is  as  easy  as  —  "  lying." 

Occasionally,  however,  an  author 
will  arise,  either  merely  bold  in  pre- 
sumption, or  really  potent  in  truth, 
who,  scorning  to  chase  away  the 
scattered  outposts  of  conventionality, 
advances  determinately  against  the 
very  heart  of  **  mountainous  error," 
and  exclaiming  with  Hotspur, — 

"  Oh,  the  blood  more  stirs  (o  rouse  a 
lion  than  to  start  a  hare," 

at  once  tnakes  the  breach  and  enters  it. 
Such  is  now  the  admirable  peril  of 


the  Oxford  gnidui^*t  sitiiatioA.  He 
has,  indeed,  sought  a  repultfkn, 
**  even  in  the  cannon**  month ! " 
He  has  Kaled  the  wall  of  the  Oastle 
of  Prejudice ;  and,  from  its  embat- 
tled parapet,  waves  us  to  follow. 
Feeling  that  there  is  more  in  land- 
scape art  than  large  sympathies  and 
high  intellects  have  ever  yet  uknow- 
ledged,  he  has  dared  the  diwrge  of  a 
treasonous  rebellion  against  the  sove- 
reignty of  ''  the  Old  Masten;**  as- 
sured, no  doubt,  of  his  i 


or  later,  and  that  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  attempt  no  one  wiD  be  left  to 
impeach  bun. 

His  motives  are  severe  in  their 
singleness;  his  object,  uncondliatii^ 
correction.  He  hates  the  more  tbe 
fallacy  which  is  fashionable,  and 
seems  to  have  industriously  freed  bis 
mind  from  every  conventional  bias. 
He  prefers  the  "forlorn  hope"  of 
confronting  popular  error,  to  the  easy 
fame  of  ortnodox  championship.  lie 
prefers  speculating  on  his  presump- 
tion, to  the  insipid  security  of  trust- 
ing to  his  modesty.  He  prefen 
radicalism  on  principle  to  unprin- 
cipled expediency.  He  does  not 
coquet  with  Reform ;  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  woo  her ;  but  proclaims  her 
his  mistress  whether  she  will  or  no. 
He  ^vill  neither  be  so  merely  service- 
able as  to  pioneer  for  others,  nor  so 
cautiously  advantaged  as  by  others 
to  benefit.  His  book  originates  in 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  great  and 
crying  necessity,  and,  under  the 
strong  impulse  of  that  conviction,  he 
has  vrritten  it.  His  object,  in  brie( 
is  this,  viz.  to  bring  us  to  a  ccmfes- 
sion  of  tbe  fact,  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  admire  the  old  masters 
before  we  had  learned  our  duty  to 
their  older  nustress,  Nature;  and, 
further,  that  we  have  allowed  im- 
pressions, so  made,  to  prevent  or 
distort  the  truthful  imagery  which, 
otherwise.  Nature  might  have  pro- 
jected on  the  clear  mirror  of  our 
unsophisticated  eye. 

We  shall  at  once  proceed  to  give 
as  brief  a  digest  as  possible  of  the 
remarkable  work  before  us. 
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Onr  antbor  fini  admite  that  no- 
tiling  if  coiaccfatcd  by  time  with- 
Qfot  iiuawiing  in  a  high  degree  some 


But  what  is  reaify  great  never  ad- 
dRHei  itKlf  to  uncultivated  &eul» 
tiei. 

The  world,  therefore,  now  adxnirea 
what  the  few  in  the  first  inatance 
appreoated,  when  men  in  general 
thought  nothing  of  it. 

Therefore  oae  person  may  see 
merits  in  a  modem  painter  which 
the  many  see  not. 

Ex.  gr.  the  Oxford  graduate  may 
perceive  what  the  newspaper  critics 
caaaol  perecire. 

But  he  has  learned  to  feel  wUh 
them  in  respect  to  the  great  hutorieal 
pdnters ;  and,  in  this  communion  of 
thought  so  for,  he  chums  the  pri- 
vik^  of  a  partnership  in  natural 
saisibili^.  Ue  believes,  however, 
that  kU  love  exceeds  theirs  in  this 
particDlar ;  and  that,  if  it  did  not,  it 
might  equal  theirs  in  respect  to  the 
okTtod^icape-painters.  But  the  study 
whiefa  led  him  to  tiie  foet  of  Michael 
Aiigtlo  and  Da  Vinci  has  ended  in 
the  comparative  alienation  of  his  ad- 
miration for  Claude  and  Gaspar,  and 
m  itiffluktittg  his  regard  for  the  land- 
Kape-painters  of  h»  own  day.  He 
hoDouis  the  dead  for  that  on  which 
their  greatness  is  founded ;  but  feels 
it  a  duty,  no  less  than  an  impulse, 
to  maniRBt  that  gratitude  which  can 
odIv  he  for  the  Iiying.--Fp.  7  and  a. 
He  then  proceeds  witn  his  de* 
vdopement  or  the  principles  of  hig^ 
Mt,  and  disposes  of  mere  Mtathn 
hy  a  course  of  reasoning,  of  which  the 
foUowmg  is  the  substance : — 

He  who  can  represent  an  obiect 
&ithfolly  lu»  only  learned  the  La- 
gim  of  paiatmg.  He  is  a  gram* 
naram  and  veismer,  bat  not  yet  a 
poet  It  k  not  the  mode  of  speak- 
ing, but  what  is  spoken,  that  makes 
the  pat  poet  or  painter.— Pp.  10, 1 1 . 
Most  Dutch  pictures  are  but  ad- 
ttitaUe  exhRntiens  of  speech,  while 
the  cariy  efforts  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  (full  of  thought,  but  wholly 
wantiag  in  oiecutive  power)  are  as 
*'  the  staonneTed  prophecies  of  in* 
flnts.**  Though  perfect  language  be 
iwceBBary  to  perfoct  eloquence,  yet 
the  highest  thoughts  are  the  least  de- 
Vcodent  on  laaguaae,  and  three  pen- 
^nhcs  by  Bnhael  are  better  than 
tb«  ftaiibfd  works  of  Omhk  Ddd. 


He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  em- 
bodies the  greatest  number  of  peat 
ideas.  Where  imitation  is  so  finished 
as  to  chiim  prominent  regard,  either 
the  observer  is  incapable  of  appre*' 
ciating  the  higher  merits  of  the  pic- 
ture, or  the  picture  has  none  to  be 
apmreciated. 

The  sources  of  pleasure  derivable 
£rom  art  are  thus  enumerated:  — 
Ideas  of  Power,  of  Imitation,  of 
Truth,  of  Beauty,  of  Uehition. 

Ist.  Ideas  of  Power, — These  are 
chiefly  excited  in  men  of  practical 
knowledge,  who  can  estimate  a  cer- 
tain executive  ability  apart  from  the 
subject  tieat^i. 

2d.  /(2efu<j^/iiitiMoii.---Our  author 
makes  no  distinction  between  copr- 
ingand  imitation.  Here  he  meray 
dinen  from  many  of  us  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  It  is  enough  for 
the  argument  to  know,  that  by  ^  imi- 
tation^ he  means  "  eo^^ing  ;'*  that 
is,  making  a  resembhuioe  cu  visible 
material  thinss;  and  he  curiously 
(but  we  think  trulv)  attributes  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  this  source, 
to  the  olrject  not  bemg  what  it  dasely 
resembles.  This  he  regards  as  the 
least  worthy  efifect  of  art,  because  the 
mind  rejects  the  address  of  the  thing 
represented,  and  only  reflects  on  the 
representation  not  being  what  it 
seems  to  be. 

Sd.  Ideoi  of  rnzM.— Truth  seems 
to  be  used  by  the  writer  in  the  sense 
which  many  attach  to  imitation.  It, 
of  course,  mvolves  the  imitation  of 
visible  and  material  obfeets;  but  it 
has  reference  to  emotions,  impres* 
sions,  and  thoughts  (truths  of  our 
etomal  being),  whicli  devate  the 
mind  above  the  contemplation  of 
mere  resemblance. — P.  52. 

4th.  IdeoM  of  Beeatty^—'DBieee  he 
seems  to  place  in  the  scomd  rank. 
The  love  of  bamty  is  inherent  in  us^ 
and  affects  our  mortd  being ;  hot,  as 
we  cannot  aceount  for  its  infloenoe, 
it  is  not  an  wtdieciitaH  property. 

dth.  Ideae  of  RdtOkm.  ^  These 
he  appears  to  estimate  highly,  as  the 
sources  of  pleasure,  which,  at  the 
instant  of  tneir  perception,  reqube 
an  active  exertion  of  tne  intellect  to 
deduce  from  the  ^rpe  the  sentiment 
to  which  it  relates.— P.  36. 

Having  detailed  the  sources  of  plea- 
sure derivable  from  art,  he  nroceeds 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  gnat 
ends  of  the  landscape-painter. 
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These,  he  says,  are  two : — 
Ist.  To  promote  a  faithful  con- 
ceptim  of  any  natural  objects ;  and, 
2aly,  to  guide  the  spectator  to 
the  most  vtobtht  of  them,  by  in- 
forming him  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  which,  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  they  are  associated.  The 
former  is  more  generally  effected 
than  the  latter.  AU  can  appreciate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  fidthf  ul  por- 
traiture of  natural  objects ;  but  many 
remain  incapable  of  being  guided  to 
selection,  or  of  beinff  especially  ad- 
dressed by  the  mind  of  the  artist. 
At  the  same  time,  the  second  great 
end  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first.  The 
more  mtellectual  property  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  picture;  but  no  power  of  im- 
agination or  intellect  can  make 
amends  for  a  departure  from  the 
truth  of  nature. 

He  asserts  (in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion)  that  even  pictorial 
truth  is  nol  easily  discernible.  Only 
the  commonest  general  truths  of 
nature  impress  common  observers. 
Thus,  all  have  a  notion  of  blue  sky, 
white  and  grey  clouds,  green  grass 
and  trees,  brown  earth,  &c. ;  and,  at 
particular  times,  they  may  have  seen 
more  than  this ;  but,  not  having  re- 
flected upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
manent m  their  memoir,  they  re- 
cognise in  the  picture  only  the  com- 
monplaces of  Nature,  while  the 
representation  of  her  occasional  effects 
is  either  overlooked  or  pronounced 
unnatural.  One  man,  in  his  habit 
of  casual  and  heedless  observation  of 
nature,  sees  only  the  broad  physical 
fkcts  of  form  and  colour,  light  and 
shade;  another,  in  his  constant  and 
devotional  worship,  sees  a  thousand 
rarer  bcttutiea;  and,  requiring  all 
that  the  ordinary  spectator  perceives, 
demands  at  the  same  time  much 
more  than  the  latter  can  comprehend. 
We  surely  must  concur  with  our 
author,  when  he  pronounces  it  a  great 
mistake  for  people  to  suppose  that 
^  they  know  when  a  picture  is  like 
nature.**  It  mav  represent  the  amount 
of  nature  witn  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted; but  that  amount  may  be 
so  small  (in  comparison  with  Nature*8 
vast  variety),  that  it  may  be  almost 
said  they  know  nothing  of  nature, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  of  what  is 
Uke  it.--r.  W. 


He  lays  it  dovm  as  a  prindple^  that 
particular  truths  are  more  impoataat 
than  general  truths ;  rare  truths  more 
important  than  Jreipient  ones.  The 
art]st*s  ju^ment  is  shewn  in  the 
selection  of  the  highest  opportonity 
for  truths  particular  and  rare.  Eveiy 
truth  is  valuable  in  proportioii  as  it 
characterises  the  thing  affirmed;  bat 
a  truth,  which  shoi^  be  fnUy  de- 
tailed, if  it  be  the  only  one  to  he  ex- 
hUntedy  should  not  be  90  detailed  if  it 
come  in  connexion  with  another 
truth  more  valuable.  Thus,  in  a 
Madonna,  there  are  the  face  ud  the 
drapery.  The  first  should  exhibit 
particular y  the  other  general  truth; 
the  one  should  be  detmed  as  much  as 
possible,  the  other  as  much  as  possible 
generalised. 

To  his  grand  principle,  that  the 
landscape-painter  is  a  tsachxb  or 
MATuBs  we  must  assent,  unless  we 
can  r^ard  art  as  higher  than  the 
artist,  and  place  patronage  idMive 
genius.  It  is  the  nigh  province  of 
the  painter,  not  to  be  always  repeat- 
ing the  resemblance  of  every -day 
scenes  and  effects,  which  are  common 
to  common  observers ;  but  to  infi>rm 
us  of  those  occasionid  beauties  or 
grandeurs  which  he  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for,  to  communicate  to  us 
those  truths  which  Nature  has  mani- 
fested in  the  most  peculiar  and 
striking  way. 

Recurring  again  to  the  principles 
of  practice,  he  says,  truth  of  eotrar 
is  inferior  to  that  of  form.  Colour 
ever  varies  with  the  season,  or  with 
its  situation  in  light,  shade,  or  dis- 
tance ;  but  form  being  permanent,  is 
always  characteristic.  The  artist, 
therefore,  who  forgets  form  in  hu 
fondness  for  colour,  sacrifices  a  de- 
finite to  an  uncertain  proper^. 
Form,  explained  by  lig^t  and  dia&, 
he  regards  as  above  that  which  is 
expressed  by  tone  and  colour.  He, 
however,  denounces  the  tricks  of  de- 
ceptive chiaroscuro,  making  objects 
project  Jrom  the  canvaasp  as  the 
lowest  of  truths,  because  saenficing 
all  others.  '*He  who  throws  an 
object  out  of  the  picture,  never  lets 
the  spectator  into  it.  The  eye  is  ad- 
dressed b^  that  which  is  properly 
only  a  subject  of  touch. 

The  next  principle  we  select  is  not 
only  valuable,  but  interesting  in  its 
novelty.  "  Truths,**  says  he, "  which 
speak  more  of  the  past  and  future 
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stmte  of  an  object,  are  more  valuable 
than  thofle  wmch  tell  of  a  mere  tem- 
porary effect.  Tbus  tbe  effect  of  any 
partkalar  character  of  leaf,  or  texture 
of  bough,  18  less  important  than  that 
appearance  of  energy  and  elasticity 
in  the  limbs  which  are  indicative  of 
growth  and  life.  Again,  tbe  lines 
which  mark  the  stratification  of  a 
crag,  and  its  appearance  under  the 
effects  of  water,  sneaking  of  its  early 
and  progressive  history,  are  superior 
m  value  to  the  stains  of  the  lichens 
which  chuige  year  b^year,  or  the 
accidental  fissures  of  irost  or  decom- 
position, which,  though  historical, 
refer  to  shorter  periods.*' 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  on 
which  our  author  has  grounded  the 
judgment  he  nroceeds  to  pass  on  the 
old  masters  of  landscape.  He  admits 
that  they  gave  certain  particular 
tntdu  with  unequalled  power,  but 
asserts  that  thc^  did  not  particularise 
the  A^Aesf  truths.  ''Deep  and  serious 
effects  of  ikfht  and  tone ;  exact  de- 
gree of  relief  of  material  objects 
aj^ainst  light  and  atmosphere ;  labo- 
nons  industry  in  their  foregrounds ; 
pitch  of  the  shade  of  their  trees 
against  the  sky;  exquisite  use  of 
transparent  colour  and  aerial  tone  in 
their  cUstanoes;  a  fine  feeling  for 
beauty  of  form  and  great  refinement 
in  Claude ;  in  Cuyp,  effects  of  vellow 
sunlight  never  equalled;  high  imi- 
tative accuracy  both  in  Cuyp  and  F. 
Potter ;  in  Caspar  Poussin,  a  redeem- 
ing pereeption  of  the  feeling  and 
moral  truth  of  nature ;  great  sensa- 
tions of  power  and  rapid  execution 
in  Beighem  and  Salvator  Bosa  \  in 
Canaletti,  wonderful  mechanism;  in 
Claude,  Cuyp,  and  Teniers,  some  of 
the  best  sk^-painting ;  in  Claude  and 
Ruysdael, '  well-done  water  ;*  genuine 
aim  and  fine  passages  of  mecnanical 
truth  in  Both  and  Hobbi^u^  and  good 
foliage  in  the  middle  distances  of 
Claude." 

For  his  remarks  on  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin, see  p.  7. 

General  remarks  on  old  masters, 
p.  z. 
Respect  for  them,  p.  xix.* 
The  author,  then,  admitting  the 
exeellenee  of  the  old  masters  in  the 


for^;oing  particulars,  maintains,  on 
the  unfiivourable  side,  that  the^  were 
.  chiefly  moved  bv  idras  of  imitatkm 
in  the  unmetaphysical  sense  of  the 
word,  t.e.  as  referring  to  technical 
matters  of  execution,  as  dexterity  of 
touch,  clever  oppositions  of  colour, 
and  contrasts  between  material  ob- 
jects and  the  atmosphere.  He  allows 
that  they  perfected  the  lower  pro- 
perties of  their  art;  but  that  they 
sacrificed  to  these   all  those   more 

Srecious  qualities  of  truth,  which  a 
eeper  insight  into  Nature  and  an 
ambition  to  proclaim  her  extraordi- 
nary and  ever- vairing  phenomena  to 
the  world,  should  have  mduced  them 
to  estimate. 

Thus  in  Canaletti,  the  architecture 
stands  in  proper  relief  against  the 
skj^,  and  everv  distance  hss  its  re- 
lative ii^rade;  but,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  relief  of  substance  against  air,  he 
has  left  himself  to  obtain  the  relative 
approximations  from  the  distance  to 
the  fore^ound  by  unnaturallv  deep- 
ening his  shadows,  till  the  "  flashing, 
dazzung,  exulting  light  of  Venice^ 
is  smothered  in  umbre.  In  the  same 
manner  the  old  landscape-painters 
have  effected  the  partial  inferior  truth 
of  a  correct  contrast  between  their 
middle  objects  and  the  sky,  bv  making 
their  foregrounds  as  much  deeper 
than  nature  as  the  light  of  their 
canvass  or  paper  is  fainter  than  the 
light  of  the  sun.  This  might  be 
aUowable,  if  Nature  did  not  as  much 
surpass  Art  in  her  power  of  shade  as 
in  ner  power  of  light.  There  will 
be  parts  of  a  picture  where  Nature's 
gloom  is  as  much  required  for  Truth's 
sake  as  Nature's  dazzling  light,  and 
how  is  this  to  be  had?  We  have 
already  so  darkened  our  compara- 
tively light  parts  for  the  sake  of  a 
forced  contrast  in  one  particular, 
that  we  can  get  nothing  deep  enon^ 
for  what  is  of  paramount  depth  m 
nature.  The  writer  conceives  it 
worthy  of  a  great  artist  to  observe 
all  those  modifications  which  his 
feeble  means  of  light  enforce,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  genoral  truth  b^  for- 
feiting a  partial  one.  The  particular 
inferiorities  of  modem  paintings  are 
the  consequence  of  a  delinerate  dioice 


*  Oar  references,  it  must  be  boroe  in  mind,  relate  to  tbe  ueond  edition.  We  re- 
frain, in  this,  as  in  many  other  inetancet,  from  quoting ;  our  object  being,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  posaibis,  to  gire  what  may  be  termed  the  mere  skeleton  of  oar  aatbor's 
•rgvBMntt 
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nther  to  sug^pett  a  nmltitnde  of 
truths  than  to  imitate  one.— P.  100. 

Speaking  of  truth  of  colour,  he 
adduces  a  picture  hy  Salrator  Rosa 
in  which  a  sky-blue  mountain  ex* 
hilnts  all  its  details  of  fissure  and 
eiag.  Now,  the  aSrial  blue  signify- 
ioji^  distance  la  utterly  incompAtible 
with  details  which  signify  proximity. 
Where  detail  is  yisible,  tnere  must 
be  a  variety  of  delicate  colour ;  where 
distance  produces  a  uniform  blue,  it 
invariably  obliterates  all  detail. 

Alluding  to  chiaroscuro,  this  writer 
repudiates  the  old  masters  for  giving 
very  dark  shadows  with  softened 
edges,  instead  of  lighter  shadows 
which  would  appear  sufficiently  dark 
if  their  outlines  were  distinct.  Again, 
they  often  make  the  ol^ect  eonspicu« 
ous  when  the  shadow  should  have 
been  more  so.  When  a  cane  is  be- 
tween a  light  stone  and  the  sun,  thfi 
shadow  on  the  stone  will  be  moro 
distinct  than  the  cane  itself. 

He  has  before  infonned  us,  that 
particular  truths  are  more  valuable 
than  general  truths,  and  we  under- 
stand  him  to  signify  that  every  pic- 
ture has,  or  showd  have,  some  grand 
key -passage,  or  point.  Thus,  says 
he,  the  for^round  or  distance  must 
be  partially  sacrificed ;  not  by  slurred 
or  soft  lines,  but  by  a  decisive  im- 
perfection, a  firm  but  partial  assertion 
of  form,  which  the  eye  feels,  indeed, 
but  from  which  it  is  driven  away  ox 
necessity  to  the  part  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  repose. 

The  proper  degree  of  distinctness 
in  objects  more  or  less  distant  is  next 
touched  upon.  Both  vacancy  and 
perfect  distinctness  are  equally  de- 
structive of  ideas  of  space ;  for  va- 
cancy affords  no  measure,  and  dis- 
tinctness will  most  likely  give  a  false 
one.  We  apprehend  him  here  to 
mean,  that  an  accurate  distinctness 
of  all  component  parts  is,  for  the 
most  part,  unattainable,  and  that  m- 
aoeurate  distinctness  is  injurious. 
Thus,  in  an  Italian  view,  there  is  a 
square  tower,  which,  being  of  plain 
undetailed  sur&oe,  gives  no  idea  of 
its  being  composed  of  many  layers  of 
stones,  and,  therefore,  no  idea  at 
haght  or  width ;  while,  in  a  Dutch 
picture,  there  is  a  house,  the  bricks 
of  which  are  reduced  to  a  number 
that  may  be  counted ;  and  the  size  of 
the  buildinff  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tionally recmced.    "  Nothing,'*  says 


our  author,  '^  can  be  truly  great 
which  is  either  complete  or  vacant 
Every  touch  should  suggest  more 
than  it  represents,  and  every  ^aee  is 
injurious  which  represents  nothing. 
The  grand  mastery  of  art  indicates 
the  truth  which  cannot  be  detailed, 
and  despises  the  vacancy  which  im- 
plies no  detail.** 

For  references  to  the  distaaoei  of 
Poussin,  seep.  177. 

This  admirable  writer  next  pro- 
ceeds to  the  subject  of  ^  Tlie  open 
sky;**  and  we  cannot  but  rehr  to 
the  introductory  passage,  p.  181, 
which,  extravagant  or  not,  is  replete 
with  such  high  fancy  and  deep  feel- 
ing as  must  promote  a  deferenfiil 
regard  for  the  susceptibilities  and 
powers  of  his  mind. 

The  old  master,  he  says,  generally 
regarded  the  blue  sky  as  tlie  nnder- 
surface  of  a  dome,  and  the  douds  as 
floating  beneath.  Thus  we  look  at 
their  clouds  m  the  near  dittasfee^ 
against  the  blue  cupola  beyond,  in- 
stead of  ihroHgh  the  '*  pure  azote  and 
ozyg*e°***  if^  which  aqueous  vapour  is 
suspended. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
yisible  rays  of  light  appear  are  ex- 
amined by  this  author  with  a  philo- 
sophical regard  to  natural  causes. 
The  old  masters,  he  remarks,  always 
shew  the  rays  as  issuing  immediate^ 
from  the  sun  (see  p.  19^ ;  whereas 
rays  oinnot  appear  at  all  where  the 
sky  is  cloudless,  and  only  seem  to 
emanate  directly  from  the  son  when 
there  is  a  cloud  or  some  solid  body 
between  us  and  it  In  modem  pic- 
tures it  would  appear  that  the  rays 
are  truthfully  shewn,  as  not  assuming 
any  form  within  a  certain  distanee 
of  the  sun. 

He  divides  the  clouds  into  three 
regions  of  altitude:  the  upper,  or 
region  of  the  cirrus ;  the  middle,  or 
region  of  the  stratus;  and  the  lower, 
or  region  of  the  rain- cloud. 

Tl^  clouds  of  the  dmts  are  fetmed 
of  the  purest  aqueous  vapour  sym- 
mctricai  in  arraM^ement  ,*  detieate, 
but  decisive  in  their  sharpness  of 
edg^e,  infinitely  multitudinans  in 
thar  component  parts,  and  of  a  vivid 
and  unsullied  iHiite.  The  author 
remembers  no  effort  oC  the  old  mas- 
texs  (saving  in  one  case  of  Rubens) 
in  which  the  cirrus  is  represented  ai 
all. 

The  clouds  of  the  stratus  are  a 
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ragged,  inwgnlar,  and  wcMiUxed  t»* 
pour  of  liftUe  form  and  kas  eoloar ; 
wheo  eoUected  in  muses,  itmnded, 
poadomitv  and  shaded  with  dull 
gi«y.  The  eamtmm  eloudf  in  short ; 
euflv  executed;  useful,  as  yarying 
the  bine  monotony ;  equally  innocent 
of  ffiving  hip^h  gratification  or  offence ; 
and,  tberetore,  the  farourite  cloud 
of  the  old  maaten.  At  the  same 
time,  our  author  conceives  that  the 
mid-rc|;ion  douda  may  derive  such 
varieties  from  the  cirrus  above  or 
the  storm-cloud  below,  as  to  afford 
evtry  cmportunity  for  the  highest 
artisttcarai^lav ;  and  that  Salvrtar*s 
"•  rolling  akicB,  in  their  uniform  ad* 
besioa  to  the  common-place  central 
effect,  are  at  variance  with  the  truth 
of  jneneral  effect. 

The  clouds  of  the  lowest  region 
differ  from  those  next  above,  rauier 
in  colour  than  in  form.  Losing  their 
blue  by  nearness,  they  become  warm 
and  brown ;  and  when  illumined,  of 
an  ochrous  tone ;  never  bright;  and 
in  dark  outline  against  Uie  more 
labdned  lights  of  ue  central  cloud& 
Tbey  lose  definiteness  of  form;  some- 
times become  a  mist,  rendering  the 
landicape  wholly  indistinct  and  dark ; 
or  their  outline  is  ragged,  and  more 
like  water  in  the  state  of  spray  than 
elastic  va^ur.  This  is  increased  by 
formed  rain  descending  like  a  veil  ov 
Mgged  frinoe;  often  waved  and  bent 
by  the  wind,  twisted,  and  sometimes 
swept  upward  from  the  cloud.  With 
an  allusion  to  the  rain-cloud,  and 
tbe  little  use  of  it  by  the  old  masters 
(p.  232)^  he  notices  the  exquisite  blue 
of  tbe  ali^  as  seen  through  the  aper- 
tures of  a  dissipating  storm-cloud 
(p.  244).  We  must  concur  with  the 
writer  in  his  opinion,  that  the  true 
principles  of  art  require  a  much 
Mer  attentk>n  to  the  varieties  and 
loodifications  of  skv-soenery  than  was 
«Ter  awarded  by  tbe  old  masters. 

^'^i^tical  geoloffy  is  next  con- 
sderei  '*  Ground,"  says  he,  "is 
to  the  landscape-painter  what  the 
naked  human  body  IS  to  the  historioaL 
To  the  growth  of  vegetatkm,  and  the 
*c^  of  water  and  douds,  he  liknu 
^folds  of  dress  and  the  fall  of  the 
luur.  The  q[»irit  of  the  hilb  is  action, 
at  the  lowlands  repose.  Mountains 
«e  the  bones  of  the  earth ;  their 
peaks  only  those  ^ffts  of  their  ana- 
^<n^y  which,  in  the  plains,  lie  buried 
<>nte  many  thooMnd  feet  of  soil. 


The  artist  must  shew  that  the  mooQ* 
tains  come  from  under  all,  and  do 
not  rest  upon  it;  that  all  eultivabla 
plains  are  deposits  fttmi  wMier^  fnm 
which,  as  from  the  sea  arise  the  rocka, 
with  lifted  earth  about  them  like  the 
breakers.**  The  summary  of  his  lead* 
ing  geological  principle  is  this:-^ 
The  plungmg  ofthe  hills  underneath 
the  plain,  the  perfect  level  and  re* 
pose  of  the  latter  laid  in  their  arms, 
and  the  tumultuous  action  of  the 
emergent  summits. 

He  then  particularises  the  forma- 
tion of  the  central  mountains,  the 
inferior  ditto,  and  the  foreground. 

Central  Mmmtam, — Their  sum- 
mits pyramidal  wedges:  split  ver- 
tically: fissures  like  edges  of  planks 
leaning  against  a  wall.  Bise  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  thousand  feet. 
When  beheld  from  any  region  of 
vegetation,  or  from  any  such  distanee 
as  will  display  their  entire  mass,  they 
cannot  he  nearer  the  eye  than  fix>m 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles;  and,  there- 
fore, they  sMCf/  '^  become  aerial  and 
faint  in  all  their  details.**  Cleat 
they  may  be,  but  frail.  The  outline 
of  their  summits  probably  of  remark** 
able  distinctness,  but  their  masses 
more  like  shades  than  solids.  Nev« 
reaching  the  heig[ht  of  perpetual 
snow,  without  an  mfinite  variety  of 
form;  jagged,  instead  of  undulating 
outlines ;  and,  instead  of  ecft  edgeti 
decisive  ones. 

He  finds  all  asrio-geological  truth 
in  Turner.  He  finds  none  at  all  in 
any  of  the  old  masters.  In  a  certain 
picture  by  Claude,  we  observe  ^r« 
petual  snow  on  a  mountain,  which, 
nroni  its  lowness  above  the  horiaon, 
must  be  farther  off  than  would  allow 
of  the  details  it  exhibits.  It  is  either 
too  remote  to  have  any  thing  more 
than  a  shadowy  form  beneath  its 
snowy  summit,  or  it  is  no/  remote^ 
and,  therefore,  too  low  to  ktxoe  a 
snowy  summit.  Its  soft  outline 
mi^ht  do  for  a  Dartmoor  hill  of 
2000  feet  high ;  but  it  is  in  durect 
contradiction  of  that  Alj^ne  tofim 
which  ccmstitutes  the  justification  of 
a  snowy  crown. 

It  is  a  truth  to  which  we  can  all 
bear  witness,  that  distance,  while  it 
nukes  the  mountain  mass  more  and 
more  faint,  makes  the  mountain  out* 
line  sharper  and  sharper.  Of  course, 
the  outline  will,  in  its  excen  of  sharp- 
neas  disappear ;  but,  while  the  mass 
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retains  any  apparait  denaitj  at  all, 
the  outline  win  beeome  oomparatiyelj 
dominant,  t>.  proj^rtionally  stronffer 
as  the  bodjr  gets  fainter.  In  Claiiae*8 
244,  Dulwidi  Gallery,  we  have  pare 
blue  giving  distance,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  his  blunt  outline;  or^ 
we  have  a  soft  outline,  arguing  a 
proxunity  which  is  inconsistent  with 
pure  blue.  Except  in  one  or  two 
examples  by  Nicholas  Foussin,  the 
author  knows  of  no  instance  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Italian  school  which 
do  not  ^  involye,  under  any  suppo- 
sition whatever,  at  least  two  impos- 
sibilities.*" It  would  seem  that  the 
fM  masters  never  employed  distant 
mountains,  except  as  ordinaxy  por- 
trait-painters use  curtains,  i.e.  to  aid 
some  effect  of  colour  in  their  leading 
subject ;  whereas,  says  the  graduate, 
**  we  want  the  pure  and  holy  hills 
treated  as  a  link  between  heaven  and 
earth.** 

Proceeding  to  the  inferior  moun- 
tains, he  says  thev  are  divided  into 
bediy  with  jomts  ^  throwing  the  whole 
into  bloclu  more  or  less  rhomboidal,** 
&c. ;  affirming  that,  for  a  clear  idea 
of  organisation,  he  would  noi  refer  to 
any  geological  drawing,  but  to  Tur- 
n^s  "Loch  Coriskin.**  He  then 
notices,  with  all  the  technical  and 
practical  truth  of  a  mere  geologist, 
the  efieets  of  aqueous  erosion,  as  pro- 
ducing a  dome-like  convexity  of  out- 
line; and  proceeds  to  connder  the 
action  of  torrents ;  shewing  how  these 
combined  actions  produce  the  two 
grand  general  results  of  simplicity  of 
contour  and  multiplicity  or  feature. 
See  what  he  says  m  geological  truth 
in  reference  to  Turner,  p.  298 ;  and, 
dropping  the  geologist,  hear  him  as  a 
poet,  p.  301. 

For^fTtmnd. — Describing  Natnre*8 
stones  and  rocks;  their  obtuse  round- 
ing by  the  wet;  their  sharp  fractures 
by  frost  or  the  quarry -man;  the 
peculiar  opportumty  they  afford  for 
precision  of  light  and  shadow,  re- 
flection and  shade;  and  their  ex- 
pression of  hardness  or  britdeness ; 
ne  denounces  the  old  masters  as  riv- 
ing us  only  ^  toughness,  malleabiBty, 
sponginess,  flexibility,  tenuity,  and 


nth  equal  truth  he  delineates  the 
character  of  loose  earth,  shewing  how 
the  old  masters  ^ve  a  mere  general 
notion  of  what  is  held  in  memory^ 
while  the  British  painter  presents  us 


with  an  immediate  tianseript  fiom 
Nature^  leaving  us  to  observe  sad 
speculate  as  si%ly,  on  the  past  snd 
future  states  of  the  pictured  spot,  is  if 
we  were  standing  on  the  spot  itsdf ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  teacfaisg  ns 
more  rby  the  feeling  and  skill  with 
which  ne  has  repres^ted  certain  im- 
portant truths)  than  we  should  have 
teamed  by  a  mere  contemplation  of 
the  maternl  object— See  p.  32& 

Having  now  revelled  m  Air  and 
roamed  on  Earth,  we  come  to  Water, 
**  the  source  of  the  clouds,  the  agent 
which  has  modelled  earth  into  sjm- 
metry,  and  crag  into  grace,— which, 
robing  the  mountain  with  snow,  has 
afforded  tiie  torrent,  the  iris,  the 
morning  mist,  the  deep  crystalline 
pool,  the  broad  lake,  the  glandng 
river,  and  the  sea.** 

Acknowledging  the  ^xm  of  sigm- 
fyine  that  water  is  meemt^  he  alludes 
to  %ke  difficulty  of  representing  its 
infinite  variety;  its  reflective  pro- 
perties, modified  b^  ripple,proloii^cd, 
or  broken ;  and  its  reiection  of  say 
shadow  save  that  whidi  u  refiectioiL 
It  mbrrori  the  shadow  tit  the  donds, 
but  is  never  shadowed  bjf  the  clouds. 
See  pp.  331,  334.  Alluding  to  the 
mistakes  of  Cuvp  and  P.  j^ytt^  in 
this  particular,  ne  acknowle^es  that 
Ruysdael  renders  a  low  waternll  with 
fiddity,  and  that  if  he  had  painted 
one  or  two  rough  seas,  he  would 
have  shewn  that  Yandevdde  and 
Backhuvsen  were  not  quite  sea  dei- 
ties, llie  latter  throw  ooal-blad[ 
shadow  on  what  never  takes  any 
shadow,  and  give  us  smoke  instcsd 
of  foam  and  spray,  with  waves  hav- 
ing the  undulating  lines  of  ropes  in- 
st^  of  curves  ofprojectiott.  Their 
ships,  instead  of  floatnig  on  the  set, 
are  inserted  m  it;  and  the  drcuni- 
stances  contributing  to  hide  the 
water-line  upon  the  wood  are  klwajs 
neglected  under  the  want  of  feding 
or  knowledge.  Complimenting  Bnt- 
ish  painters  on  their  power  as  water- 
artists,  he  justifies  his  own  judgment 
bya  descrmtion  oftheiklls  of  Schaff- 
hausen.  He  next  alludes  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  marfaee  to  smooth, 
clear  water,  which  too  freouently 
invites  us  to  descend  into  it  when  we 
onl^  desire  to  glide  over  it.  Tim  he 
attributes  to  the  habit  of  representing 
the  reflection  of  distant  and  exdtod 
objects,  which,  of  course,  plunge  ustoa 
depth  equalling  their  altitude,  instead 
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of  the  reflection  of  small  surfaee-ob- 
jects  If  hkh  would  sustain  us  on  the  face 
or  the  mirror.  He  then  refers  to  the 
error  of  reflecting  objects  as  we  see 
them  abore  water,  whereas  their 
aaipect  should  be  as  if  we  were  look- 
ing at  them  from  beneath.  Speaking 
of  falling  water,  he  propeny  em- 
pliaaiea  the  making  it  ntpine^  not 
aetiye;  t>.  of  makmg  it  fall,  not 
leap.  It  may  leap  over  a  salmon 
weir,  it  may  spring  at  the  top  of 
Kianra;  but  where  there  is  any 
deptn,  it  soon  exhibits  no  more  than 
tbe  plunee  of  its  own  dead  weight. 
If  the  &pth  be  extraordinaiy,  it 
b^|iii8  to  writhe  and  twist,  stretcmng 
as  it  falls,  till  the  counter- wind  from 
the  vaUey  strikes  the  spray  from  its 
edges,  and  carries  it  back  in  reverted 
rags  and  threads.  In  a  perpendicu* 
lar  ffdl,  the  outer  spray  will  rebound 
from  the  elastic  air  below,  ascending 
like  a  fountain.  See  the  description 
of  the  Dranse,  p.  367. 

Speakinjg  of  the  sea,  he  alludes  to 
the  veiy  limited  idea  of  its  reckless* 
nesB,  power,  and  breadth,  which  is 
afforded  on  vievring  it  from  the  ehorey 
when  each  wave  is  but  a  separate 
individual,  which,  having  performed 
its  part,  perishes  to  be  succeeded  by 
another.  On  the  sea  we  perceive  no 
succession,  but  the  same  forms  rising, 
crashing,  recoiling,  and  rolling  m 
again  with  fresh  fury.  The  ex- 
pression of  weight,  the  action  of  re- 
coil, the  direct  stroke  of  the  breaker, 
iht  heaving  of  the  sea  after  a  con- 
tinued gale, — all  these  are  depicted 
by  our  author  with  all  the  power  of 
a  punter-poet. 

A  very  important  portion  of  his 
book  has  reference  to  the  truth  of 
regetation,  and  as  the  old  Italian 
sdhool  exhibits  but  very  few  instances 
where  foliage  does  not  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  picture,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  this  de* 
putment  of  art  it  would  be  correct. 
H»  observation  of  Nature  leads  him 
to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  That  in  the  ordinary  trees  of 
Europe  neither  trunks  nor  boughs 
ever  taper  in  the  interval  between 
those  points  where  the  offshoots 
spring: 

2.  That  where  these  offshoots  ap- 
pear, the  trunk  or  bough  becomes 
less  in  diameter  by  the  exact  quan- 
titv  of  the  substance,  which  these 
orahoots  contain : 

yoj..  xxxm.  ko.  czcv. 


3.  That  an  appearance  of  tapering 
shews  itself  onfjr  where  the  onshoots 
and  buddings  nave  dropped  off  or 
been  remov^ ;  and  that  the  tapering 
only  appears  continuous  (ana  then 
slight)  when  the  distance  is  such  as 
to  prevent  our  observing  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  joints  or  sockets  of 
such  offshoots,  and  consequently  does 
not  allow  us  to  perceive  the  gentle 
parallel  gradations  of  ascent : 

4.  That  as  no  boughs  diminish 
where  they  do  not  fork,  so  they  can- 
not fork  without  diminishing,  and 
they  do  not  diminish  without  in- 
creasing in  number  : 

5.  That  the  almost  invariable  loss 
of  minor  boughs  and  sprays  accounts 
for  the  mam  bougns  containing 
somewhat  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
main  trunk : 

6.  That  the  limbs  and  twigs  of  a 
tree,  however  they  may  be  bent  by 
the  wind  or  otherwise,  never  lose 
their  elbows  and  angles,  ue,  they 
never  continuously  curve. 

Going  from  Nature  to  the  great 
modem  English  landscape  artists,  he 
finds  all  these  truths  observed.  Going 
to  Foussin  and  others,  he  finds  them 
all  contradicted.  He  finds  the  stems  of 
near  trees  tapering  like  carrots,  with- 
out any  indication  that  boughs  have 
ever  existed;  and  he  finds  boughs 
tapering  as  violently  without  any 
twigs  to  accoimt  for  it — ^without  any 
thing  to  hold  the  leaves,  which, 
therefore,  seem  to  hold  on  to  one 
another  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  He 
finds  a  diminishing  trunk  leading  to 
two  diminishing  boughs,  leading  to  a 
pair  of  forks  with  diminishing  prouffs 
stuck  into  two  great  bunches  of  leu- 
age  like  Dutch  brooms.  He  finds 
them  smooth  without  parallel  grada- 
tions— ^without  any  irrt^^arities  to 
account  for  their  apparent  tapering, 
and  curved  without  any  of  the  elbows 
and  angles  which  Nature  insists  upon. 
In  short,  he  finds  them  abundantly 
wrong  on  all  the  six  points  of  tree 
anatomy. 

He  wen  proceeds  to  the  laws  of 
foliage.    Nature  shews, — 

1.  A  general  feeling  for  symmetry, 
combing  with  unlimited  though  ever 
harmomsing  irregularity:  never  a 
repetition  of  any  one  leaf  or  any  one 
combination. 

2.  The  outer  leaves  of  trees  be- 
come mere  points  and  lines,  the 
leaves  acquinng  body  and  form  as 
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tbey  Gomt  down  into  the  mass  of  the 
treo;  while  in  certain  of  tlie  vexy 
nearest  portioos  may  be  seen  distinct 
Iraves  large  and  motionless,  ^'  the 
type  and  embodying  of  all  that  in  the 
rest  we  feel  and  imagine  but  can 
never  see.". 

S.  The  infinite  intricacy  of  folia^ 
is  always  harmonised  into  f|erfect 
uniU*  by  a  cloud-like  disposition  of 
shade  and  tone,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  profusion,  preserves  repose. 

4.  The  mass  of  a  tree*8  folia^ 
is  always  included  within  a  certam 
symmetrical  curved  outline,  within 
which  all  the  c<Mnponent  irr^ulari«» 
ties,  segments,  and  aivisioDs  ofa  per- 
fect tree  are  included,  each  bou^h 
reaching  the  limited  boundary  with 
its  extremity,  but  not  pasting  it. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  an  imper- 
fisction  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  or 
some  loss  of  branch  or  bough,  will 
always  be  found  to  accoimt  for  it. 
Thus  the  heau  ideal  of  a  well-grown 
oak  will  be  included  within  the  form 
of  a  dome ;  that  of  a  taller  tree  within 
the  outline  of  a  pear.  The  author 
justifies  the  adoption  of  the  abstract 
ideal  form,  and  only  insists  on  its 
exhibiting  that  which  mi^ht  be,  or  has 
been  found  exemplified  in  paiticular 
cases. 

As  before,  he  finds  the  modem 
English  artists  right ;  Claude  worthy 
of  praise  in  the  trees  of  his  middle 
distance,  and  Hdbbima  and  Bodi 
equally  so  in  their  nearest  foliage. 
He,  however,  censures  th«n  for  ex- 
hibiting details  where  detail  could 
not  possibly  be  seen;  magnifying 
the  one  leaf,  diminishing  the  mul- 
titude ;  makixig  finite  tne  infinite. 
But  it  is  upon  roussin  that  the  gra- 
duate is  most  severe,— if^  indeed,  that 
can  be  called  severity  wluch  is  justice. 
In  his  pictures,  he  finds  a  certain 
computfuble  quantity  of  resembling 
leaves,  reguhirly  disposed  in  resem- 
bling bunches — mere  conventional 
toucnes  mathematically  arranged ; 
the  whole  edifying  tree,  not  resem- 
bling it  Sometimes,  for  a  mass  of 
foliage  a  space  of  smooth,  opaque^ 
varnished  brown,  with  circular 
^ups  of  greenish  touches  at  regular 
mtervals  mnm  it — not  coming  out  of 
it,  and  as  lar  from  Nature^s  intricacy 
and  variety  as  from  her  harmony 
and  unity.  Lastly,  he  refers  to  the 
total  ne^ect  of  tne  old  masters  in 
respect  to  the  proper  disposition  of 


their   boughs,  or  the  munetxicd 
curve  of  thor  general  outune. 

Having  thus  consideied  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  four  great  ekmeals 
of  landscape — sky,  earUi,  water,  and 
vegetation — he  dismiasca  architec- 
tural paintins;  as  invotviiw  a  mere 
knowledge  of  general  truths  within 
the  reach  of  the  moet  inferi« 
draughtsman,  saving  it  is  dismceCid 
to  murepresent  them,  bat  no  nonoor 
to  draw  them  well.  Anv  architect's 
clerk  could  have  drawn  tne  steps  and 
balustrade  in  the  ^'  Hero  and  Lean- 
der  "  as  well  as  Turner,  bat  no  cue 
save  he  could  have  so  thrown  the 
accidoital  shadows  on  them;  whik 
many  a  man,  who  could  not  paint  w 
well  as  Claude,  would  never  have 
committed  the  egreffioas  violadons 
of  perspective  which  ne  has  in  many 
instances  exhibited.  And  it  stan^ 
to  reason,  that  men,  who  in  broad, 
simple,  and  demonstrable  matters  are 
perpetually  wrong,  will  not  be  i^t 
m  carrying  out  matters  tleBcate,  le- 
fined,  and  subtile. 

The  author  then  asserts  that  peo- 
ple b^n  to  find  &ult  with  Turner 
where  they  cease  to  have  the  power 
of  appreciatmg  him ;  that  they  are 
arrogant  in  criticiniign  where  they 
ought  to  be  humble  in  leeamuigi 
that  the  jurovioce  of  such  a  painter  as 
Turner  is  to  administer  delight  to 
the  informed,  and  to  affwd  instruc- 
tion to  the  ignorant. 

His  conduding  chapter  is  on  Mo- 
dern Art  and  Modem  Criticism. 
He  exposes  the  error  of  measuriiifg 
an  artist's  relative  rank  by  the  higher 
or  lower  amount  of  his  /eetiig; 
whereas  it  is  the  fidelity  and  truth 
with  which  he  exhibits  the  peculiar 
subject  of  his  choice  that  should  be 
regpded.  The  feeluigs  of  different 
artists  are  not  enable  of  comparifioiii 
but  their  fidelity  and  truth  or* ;  aud 
the  author  seems  rather  to  think, 
that  when  a  painter  exhibits  perfect 
and  high  truth  in  some  inferior  sub- 
ject to  which  he  habituates  hiaeelt 
and  on  which  he  realises  fiyne  wai 
fortune,  he  is  cagyabie  of  taking  mndi 
higher  gpx>und  with  equal  suocesi ;  it 
being  his  opinion  that  no  man  can 
draw  any  one  thing  well  if  he  can 
draw  nothing  else,  and  that  when 
this  appears  to  be  contradicted,  it  is 
owing  to  some  trickery  whidi  will 
sooner  or  later  be  discovered. 

Though  material  troth  does  not  ia 
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Itself  eoDstitute  k^h  rank,  he  thinks 
it  a  perfect  teat  of  reUMce  rank ;  and 
does  not  so  much  aoeuae  modem 
crities  of  injustiee  in  then:  decision  on 
artista,  aa  of  patnpering  to  the  varying 
and  low  state  of  the  public  taste* 
He  thinka  it  the  business  of  the  press 
to  tell  us  what  to  ask  for,  not  whom 
to  ask;  not  to  tell  ns  which  is  our 
best  painter,  but  whether  our  best 
painter  is  doing  bis  best;  not  to 
measure  our  living  painters  by  a 
comnarison  with  the  old  masters,  but 
solely  with  reference  to  that  Nature 
which  seoma  the  mannerisms  of  the 
sehoola. 

He  alludes  to  the  morbid  fondness 

of  the  pfublic  for  unfinished  works, 

sbewittg  how  improperly  encouraging 

this  is  to  the  clever  idler  in  art,  or  the 

daptrap  money-maker;   and  how 

aiyaat  towards  the  nuin  of  industry, 

energy,  and  feeling,  who  is  desirous 

of  doing   something  worth  having 

lived  for.    The  one  draws  a  draft  on 

a  banker  aa  he  draws  a  sketch ;  the 

other  drags  on  an  unremunerated 

life  as  he  labours  on  a  picture.    It 

should  be  the  arti8t*s  diiVieulty  to 

know  when  to  leave  off,  nor  shiould 

he  do  so  while  he  can  put  another 

Gitmghi  into  his  picture.    Our  author 

doesnoimean  tooensure  real  sketches, 

intended  only  as  such ;  and,  in  fact, 

he  thinks  them  not  sufficiently  en- 

coanged.    Youn^  artists,  inst^id  of 

iping  the  exeention  of  masters,  and 

vtteringdisjohited  repetitions  of  other 

men's  wor&  without  8harin|^  in  their 

emotions,  should  be  industrious  with 

their  out-door  sketch-book. 

As  the  £ittlt  of  the  generality  of 
modem  painters,  he  instances  a  "  want 
of  Kdemnity  nd  definite  purpose,** 
saying  our  landscapes  are  generally 
"descriptive,**  not  "  reflective.**  He 
deems  them  too  prone  to  repeat 
themselves.  "  All  copyists,**  says  he, 
^are  contemptible;  but  the  copyist 
of  himself  the  most  so,  since  henas 
the  worst  original.**  He  concludes 
\fj  calling  on  the  press  to  benefit  art 
lO'  leading  the  public  into  a  proper 
estimation  of  Turner,  and  by  uigmg 
that  artist  to  give  all  his  future  efforts 
to  great  woncs;  such  works  as  may 
Tenuim  for  the  teaching  of  nations. — 
P.  423. 

Such  is  the  general  account  we 
We  endeavoured  to  give  of,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  book  wtiich  has 
ever  been  published  in  reference  to 


art.  To  the  truth  of  all  its  principles 
we  accord  the  fullest  and  most  entire 
submission;  on  the  perfect  justness 
of  all  its  iUustratiatu  we  may  not, 
with  such  unhesitating  trust,  rely; 
but,  in  the  main,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  them  also.  The  author  has 
made  us  dearlv  see  much  that  we 
had  overlooked;  and  has,  at  least, 
stimulated  in  us  an  increased  desire 
for  that  knowledge  of  Nature,  with- 
out which  all  patronage  of  art  is 
foolery  and  all  criticism  cant. 

All  men  who  have  eyes  to  behold 
and  liberty  to  range,  have  presented 
to  them  the  innumerable  distinct 
varieties  and  combinations  of  Nature. 
This  exhibition  involves  every  pos- 
sible change  of  position,  and  modified 
form,  and  colour ;  every  grade  f^om 
impenetrable  darkness  to  intensest 
lieht,  and  from  the  powerful  strength 
of  proximity  to  the  fading  and  al- 
most imperceptible  delicacy  of  re- 
motest distance. 

Some  men,  from  either  a  com- 
parative insensibility  to  emotion  or 
partial  education,  see  in  all  this  no- 
thing more  than  the  result  of  phy- 
sical creatk>n  acted  upon  by  the  laws 
of  optics.  Others,  either  iVom  native 
susceptibility  or  the  accidents  of  early 
trainmg,  observe  in  Nature's  variety 
the  eloqucaice  of  a  Creator  stimulating 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  to  that 
apprehension  of  the  Sublime  and 
^autiful  which  will  exist  for  ever, 
when  the  physical  has  passed  away 
and  matter  is  no  more. 

The  Sciences  which  contribute  to 
the  practical  good  of  the  present 
world,  and  the  Arts  which  sustain  its 
imaginative  condition,  are  doubtless 
of  equal  value,  different  men  having 
their  different  missions,  either  for 
promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  me' 
chanism  of  the  universe,  or  a  feeling 
for  its  harmony. 

Leaving  Science,  then,  in  the  hands 
of  its  duly  appointed  disciples,  we 
would  regard  Art  as  having  for  its 
object  the  refinement  and  elevation 
of  the  soul  in  its  temporal  alliances. 
Confining  our  remark  to  the  land- 
scape artist,  we  would  receive  him  as 
the  minister  of  those  eternal  truths 
which  the  Creator  speaks  in  the  pic- 
torial eloquence  of  Sky,  Earth,  and 
Ocean  ;  it  being  his  duty  not  to 
repeat  the  more  commonly  known 
passages  in  that  literal  form  which 
18  familiar  to  our  memory,  but  to 
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seize  upon  the  more  important,  the 
more  pregnant  portions,  and  to  ren- 
der more  acute  our  perception,  and 
more  exalted  our  estimate,  of  the 
comprehendve  meaning  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey. 

That  the  work  of  the  Oxford  gra- 
duate has  for  its  especial  aim  the 
promotion  of  Landscane  Nature  as  a 
great  moral  means,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  artist  as  the  expounder  of  its 
mysteries,  is  sufficient  to  demand  for 
its  author  the  highest  respect  of  the 
ordinary  observer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  professional  aspirant  on  the 
other.    For  our  own  parts,  we  are 

g-ateful  to  him,  not  more  for  stimu- 
ting[  our  regard  for  Art,  than  for 
teachmg  us  how  to  cultivate  a 
thriving  love  for  Nature.  We  have, 
since  tne  perusal  of  his  treatise, 
^ned  many  an  additional  insight 
mto  the  riches  of  landscape;  and  we 
thank  him  cordially  lor  having 
opened  to  us  those  sources  of  enioy- 
ment  which  lie,  like  ever-gusning 
fountains,  in  the  mountains,  Uie  val- 
leys, the  fields,  and  the  woods ;  and 
for  having  awakened  our  fuller  ap- 
prehension of  those  sublimities  which 
distinguish  the  phenomena  of  ocean, 
and  of  ^'  the  brave  o*erhangiDg  firma- 
ment.** 

The  graduate's  volume  is,  in  short, 
a  work  which  prompts  us  to  leave 
the  canoentumat  for  the  tme ;  and, 
quitting  the  cant  of  gallery  connois- 
seurship,  to  find 

«'  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  mnning 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eyery 

thing." 


graduate's  volume,  without  referring 
to  the  singular  eloquence  and  graphic 
power  displayed  in  very  many  of  its 
passages,  ft  is  evidently  not  the 
work  of  a  critic  only,  but  of  a  painter 
and  poet.  The  sterling  common- 
sense  and  the  acnte  observation, 
shewn  in  its  more  praetieal  detuls, 
are  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
reverential  feeling  he  entertains  to- 
wards Art,  and  the  enthnsiaam  of  his 
love  for  Nature.  We  only  regret, 
for  the  sake  of  his  cause,  that  he 
should  so  openly  have  proclaimed 
himself  the  champion  of  Tomer  in 
particular.  He  might  have  kept 
Turner  in  his  eye,  without  such 
unqualified  personal  worship.  The 
Turneric  miffht  have  been  advocated, 
without  such  an  eraedal  idola^  of 
the  artist  himself.  The  pre-eminent 
genhu  of  Turner  might  have  been 
asserted,  and  sufficiently  proved,  by 
reference  to  certain  particnlar  m^ts, 
even  in  such  of  his  works  as  are,  m 
their  general  character,  deemed  most 
extravagant;  but  when  such  worb 
are  alluded  to  as  Olustiating  the 
graduate's  theonr  of  landscape  per- 
fection, readers,  less  docile  than  our- 
selves, will  visit,  upon  the  Yeryprin- 
ctpUs  of  his  book,  the  doubts  which 
should  onl^  attach  to  thejnstioe  of 
some  of  his  examples.  With  these 
few  qualifying  remarks  we  take  leave 
of  the  graduate,  hoping  that  the 
*'  word  of  promise  "  wnich  he  has  left 
vrith  us,  in  respect  to  the  eontinuatkm 
of  his  subject,  will  be  speedily  re- 
deemed. WeU  and  wneiy  hath  he 
charmed  us  so  far,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Jaques,  we  earnestly  excbum,— 


We  cannot  dose  this  article  on  the         "  More,  mow  j  I  pr'y  ihee,  more ! 
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WHAT  IS  THE  POSITION  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  HIS  CABINET? 


Our  leaders,  we  think,  will  do  ub  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have 
not  rushed  into  any  hasty  conclusions 
Gonceming  the  wisdom  of  the  finan- 
cial poli<7  of  the  minister,  being  ^et 
undeclared,  or  the  effect  which  it  bids 
fair  to  produce  upon  the  general  con- 
dition, social  as  well  as  commercial,  of 
the  country.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
to  the  more  earnest  amonff  them  we 
may  seem  to  have  exercisea  an  excess 
of  caution  in  this  respect,  for  earnest 
men  are  not  always  reasonable  men ; 
and  reason,  though  it  be  our  safest 
guide  in  politics  as  in  most  other 
thii^  seldom  keeps  its  ground  when 
sssaued  by  prejudice  orpassion.  But 
we  cannot  help  this.    We  hare  never 
written  a  line  on  any  of  the  great 
quesdons  of  the  day,  which  at  this 
present  moment  we  would  wish  to 
retract    We  have  done  nothing  in 
the  matter  of  the  last  move  in  the 
Cooserrative  cabinet,  which  we  could 
St  this  moment  desire  to  be  undone. 
As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  keep  the 
judgment  in  suspense  we  wholly  sus- 
pended ours ;  and  took  the  precaution, 
even  after  Sir  Bobert  Feel  had  made 
the  first  announoementofhispurposes, 
to  postpone  to  a  future  occasion  the 
remarks  which  we  might  feel  it  our 
duty  to  make  upon  them«    There  is 
an  end,  however,  now,  to  all  farther 
hesitation.    The  secret  is  Aillv  out, 
--the  great  plan  is  developea;  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  so  fiir  towards  its  accom- 
plishment are  patent  to  the  whole 
world:  and  to  affect  neutrality  any 
longer  would  be  ridiculous.    It  has 
become  our  duty  to  deliver  our  opi- 
nion on  the  premises  before  us,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  go  through 
with  it  as  becomes  us. 

And  first  let  us  guard  ourselves 
igainst  appearing  to  write  in  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  about  Su:  Robert  Feel.  We 
have  no  railing  accusation  whatever 
to  bring  against  him.  As  a  man,  we 
believehim  to  be  as  honest  now  as  he 
ever  was :  as  a  statesman,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  actuated  are  pure.  What  indeed 
has  he  to  |;ain,  either  personally  or 
in  reputation,  by  the  course  which 
h^  has  considered  it  expedient  to 


adopt  ?  He  sacrifices  old  friendships, 
old  associations,  old  opinions,  old 
connexions,  every  thing  which  men 
most  esteem,  and  which  go  the  fiu:- 
thest  to  smooth  for  them  the  path  of 
life:  and  for  what?  To  effect  a 
change  in  the  financial  policy  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world, 
over  the  destinies  of  which  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  preside ;  and  to 
run  the  risk,  while  doing  so,  of 
making  shipwreck  of  his  own  in- 
fluence. For  should  he  fail  to  carry 
his  measure  after  all,  there  is  but  a 
choice  of  evils  before  him :  he  must 
either  retire  at  once  from  public  life, 
or  throw  in  his  lot  with  a  party  with 
which  he  has  no  sympathy  in  common. 
And  even  if  he  succeed,  wherein  can 
he  expect  to  be  benefited  ?  Will  fu- 
ture parliaments  prove  more  manage- 
able oecause  this,  which  was  elected 
on  protection  principles,  has  stultified 
itself  and  establishea  the  principle  of 
free  trade  ?  Will  the  House  of  Lords, 
like  the  beaten  spaniel,  crinee  or 
obey  the  premier  more  cheerful  Iv  in 
consequence  of  the  discipline  which 
it  has  undergone  ?  Fositively  we  see 
nothing  for  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the 
future  but  mortification,  annoyance, 
and  an  ultimate  retreat  to  Drayton 
Manor.  For,  whether  the  country 
thrive  or  not  under  the  new  system 
which  he  has  devised  for  it,  in  him 
no  human  being  can  hereafter  repose 
confidence;  inasmuch  as,  though 
acting  always  upon  principle  and  a 
desire  to  do  right,  there  is  no  fixed- 
ness of  opinion  about  him.  And 
we  defy  any  set  of  rational  bein^ 
whether  they  be  banded  together  in 
arms  or  collected  into  deliberative 
assemblies,  to  follow  as  their  leader  a 
man  whom  they  cannot  trust,  not 
because  thc^  esteem  him  intentionally 
dishonest,  but  because  he  claims  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  changing:  his 
opinions  whenever  he  chooses,  and  in- 
sists that  others  shall  change  theirs 
in  like  manner. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  has  become  a  free- 
trader, in  the  most  extended  sense  of 
the  term,  suddenly,  and  after  a  long 
public  life  spent  m  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture and   domestic   industry.     He 
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assures  tis  that  the  change  is  the 
result  of  a  settled  conviction,  not 
arrived  at  in  a  moment  but  cautiously, 
and  in  reluctance  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years. 
Now  we  cannot  ^ve  the  lie  to  a  man 
of  honour,  let  him  make  what  asser* 
tion  he  may ;  and  we  (juite  believe  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  sincere,  as  far  as 
any  man  in  his  position  can  be  sincere, 
when  he  makes  this  statement.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  the  minds  of  most 
men  are  apt  to  be  read  imperfectly 
even  by  themselves,  then  must  we 
claim  the  ri^ht  of  susnectins  that  Sir 
Robert  deceives  himself.  He  tells  us 
that  the  workin^^  of  the  tariff  of  1842 
led  him  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  fi'ee  trade  in  a  new  light,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  his  oonver« 
sion.  But  why  was  this  eiperiment 
of  the  new  tariff  tried  P  Were  there 
no  leanings  in  1 842  towards  free  trade 
which  the  champion  of  Protection 
hesitated  to  gratify,  but  which  he 
plucked  up  heart  of  grace  to  try,  in 
their  fitness,  bv  the  very  measures 
which  are  now  described  as  giving  rise 
to  the  firee-trade  opinion  ?  We  sus- 
pect that  there  were,  and  in  sincerity 
and  truth  we  hope  that  there  were. 
For  the  experience  of  three  such 
years  as  have  just  run  their  course — 
years  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 
bustle — of  railroads  and  the  press,  and 
of  business  connected  with  them—of 
abundant  laljour,  good  harvests,  and 
high  wages,  was  certainly  not  the  sort 
of  experience  which  would  induce 
any  reasonable  man  to  conclude  that 
the  policy  which  led  the  way  to  them 
was  a  bad  policy.  For  his  own  sake, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  his  con- 
sistency and  common  sense,  we  hope, 
and  indeed  believe,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  imagined,  long  before  1845, 
that  the  system  of  protectkm  had 
reached  its  extreme  limits ;  and  that  the 
time  was  come  for  retuminff  again 
to  that  order  of  things  whicti  is  at 
once  the  best  in  the  abstract,  and 
would  in  practiee  be  the  beet  also, 
were  all  civilised  nations  to  fiiU  in 
with  it.  But  even  then,  where  are  we  P 
The  measure  may  be  as  sood  as  Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Cobden  declare  it  to 
be—it  may  lead  to  all  the  results, 
contradictory  as  they  are,  for  which 
they  both  hope,  but  of  the  occurrence 
of  which  neither  has  given  us  the 
smallest  proof  by  anticipation;  yet 
the  question  still  reverts  upon  us^ 


Was  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  man  to 
bring  forward  this  measure,  and  htt 
he  dealt  rightly  by  the  country,  by  his 
party,  and  by  himself,  in  his  maimer 
of  bringing  it  forward  ?  We  will 
endeavour  to  answer  these  qucstaoBi 
with  the  candour  and  the  calmnea 
which  the  subject  deserves,  and  oar 
readers  will  perhaps  aave  us  the 
trouble  of  drawing  any  in&renoei 
from  the  ailment,  at  all  eventi,  in 
detail. 
We  are  notgoin^to  argue  at  length 


of  the  restrictive  and  the  finee-t 
systems,  as  applied  to  a  country  like 
this.    A  great  deal  is  to  besudfor 
both,  and  a  great  deal  against  both. 
In  favour  of  the  restrictive  wytfttm  it 
may  be  fidrly  urgedU  that  with  it, 
and  therefore  by  means  of  it,  the 
country  rose  to  the  pitch  of  pros- 
perity and  greatness  at  which  we 
find  it.    In  &y  our  of  a  free  trade  the 
argument  unquestionably  lies,  that 
there  are  periods  in  the  history  of  all 
nations  when  the  system  of  policy 
which  reared  ceases  to  be  applieabk 
to  their  maintenance;  exactly  as  in 
the  individual  num,  the  moral  and 
even   physical  culture  which  most 
avails  in  youth  becomes  injurioaa 
in  the  vigour  of  our  days,  and  kills  if 
it  be  persevered  in  to  old  age.    Ko 
fact,  for  instance,  can  be  more  per- 
fectly established,  than  that  the  cus- 
toms and  excise,  and  other  sources  of 
revenue  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
protection,  were   stretched   by  the 
Whigs,  in  1839,  beyond  their  just 
limits;  that  they  imposed  upon  both 
dealers  and  consumers  inconvenieBeei 
innumerable,  and  had  ceued  to  be 
profitable.    In  like  manner  the  old 
assertion  that  the  agrkultnralist  is 
the  manuftcturer's    nest  dutoner, 
will  not  bear  a  moments  inspectioo. 
That  the  home  market  is  more  to  the 
numuiheturer  than  all  the  forefB 
markets  mto  which  he  makes  his 
way,  we  quite  believe ;  but  the  error 
is  to  suppose,  that  the  only  buyer  in 
this  market   is  the  anicultiualist. 
Consider  what  the  articles  are  whieh 
the    manufacturer    prodneea     H<^ 

S'ves  us  cotton-piece  goods  for  oor 
irting  and  our  sheetinff,  for  the 
gowns  of  our  wives  and  daughten; 
e  gives  us  broad  cloths  and  narrow, 
and  woollen  fabrics  of  other  sorts  for 
our  coats,  trousers,  waistooats,  blsa- 
kets,  and  such  like;  he  supplies  os  with 
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stocidiig8,ahoe8,lia(8,eravats.  Erery 
artide  that  is  used  in  the  fiinushing 
of  our  houses, — ofor  window-eurtaifn, 
bed-emtains,    carpets,   chair-coveTS, 
aretheprodnceoffhisloom.  Now,  who 
are  th^  that  ooosnme  these  different 
srtides  diiefly?    Does  the  country 
gendeman,  with  his  rental  of  five  thou- 
nnd  a-year,  expend  halfas  much  upon 
the  elothine  of  his  own  person  as  a 
sprace  clerk  in  the  Admiralty,  or  a 
Boopman  in  Howell  and  Jameses? 
And  when  you  look  to  the  farmer, 
If  hat  is  his  eyery-day  costume  ?   A 
shooting-jacket,  which  lasts  him  on  an 
aTcmgefiTe  years — a  pair  of  corduroy 
breeches — ^leather  gaiters  and  high- 
lows— to   work    his    way    through 
which  will  take  him  three  years  at 
the  least.    It  is  only  on  market-days 
and  Sunday  that  he  arrays  himself  in 
his  green  coat  and  yellows :  and  these 
are  carefully  pulled  off  and  folded 
and  lud  away  again  as  soon  as  the 
occasion  ceases.      Nor  is  the  case 
different  if  we  compare  the  style  of 
dress  that  prevails  amon^  the  opera- 
tives, and  that  which  suits  the  tastes 
and  purses  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers.    We  venture  to  say,  that 
more  money  is  spent  upon  wearing 
apparel  in  any  -one  thriving  street  in 
Manchester,  tnan  in  half  tne  purely 
agricultural  villages  of  Lancashire 
pot  together.     And  as  to  the  sums 
expended  in  furniture,  compare  the 
parlonn  and  bed-rooms  of  our  shop- 
keepers and  dealers  with  those  of  the 
tenant-farmers    in    any   county   of 
England,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  tne  former  class  which  goes  most 
frequently,  and  to  the  largest  amount, 
into  the  market  by  tenfold.     We 
repeat,  then,  that  tnough  the  home 
market  be  unquestionably  more  to 
^manufacturer than  all  the  foreign 
markets  into  which  he  now  makes 
bis  w^,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  contend  that, 
tbererare,  the  agriculturalist  must  be 
bis  best  customer.    The  fact  is,  that 
nch  particular  manufacturer,  with 
l^is  operatives,  and  the   tradesmen 
wbo  purchase  his   goods,  and  the 
shop -boys  who    sell  them,  is  the 
bert  customer  to  another  manufac- 
turer, who  fabricates  goods  of  a  dif- 
ferent descriptkm ;   and  that  mer- 
cbants,  lawyers,  medical  men,  clerks 
—the  vast  number  of  persoas,  in 
ibort,  who  have  no  connexion  with 
the  soil  whatever,  do  more,  or,  at 
^»*M  much,  for  the  whole  of  the 


manu&cturing  claases,  as  all  the 
landlords,  tenants,  and  peasants  in 
the  kingdom. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  present 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  tiie 
sound  policy, — putting  out  of  view 
the  colonies,  and  forgetting  the  mi- 
serable way  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore been  mismanaged,— shutting 
your  eyes  to  the  fket  that,  if  you 
want  com,  Canada  alone  will  supply 
you,  and  that  Canada,  if  you  deal 
Ihirly  by  her,  will  take  more  of 
your  manufactured  goods  than  all 
the  continent  of  Europe  put  to- 
gjether, — ^setting  all  these  considera- 
tions aside,  and  very  many  more, 
into  which,  because  we  are  not 
contrasting  system  with  system,  but 
thinking  of  matters  to  tne  full  as 
momentous,  it  were  out  of  place 
to  enter,  we  return  to  the  ques- 
tions which  we  have  undertaken  to 
answer,  namely.  Was  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  man  to  brins  forward  the 
measure  that  is  now  before  parlia- 
ment ?  and.  Has  he  dealt  fairly  by 
the  country,  by  his  party,  and  by 
himself,  in  his  manner  of  bringing  it 
forward  ?  Our  reply  in  both  cases 
is,  and  must  bo,  a  decided  negative. 
Sir  Robert  is  not  the  man  by  whom 
the  free-trade  system  ought  to  have 
been  proposed  to  the  country  for 
adoption.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  dealt 
most  unfairly  by  the  country,  by  his 
party,  and  by  himself,  in  his  manner 
of  forcing  his  new-fangled  notions  to 
a  point.    Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

We  give  Sir  Robert  Peel  full  cre- 
dit for  a  conscientious  change  of 
opinion  on  the  great  question  which 
is  now  under  discussion  in  the  legis- 
lature. But  for  such  change,  indeed, 
his  conduct  would  be  quite  inex- 
plicable. He  has  become  a  free 
trader  because  he  believed  that  free 
trade  would  benefit  the  country ;  if 
he  had  not  believed  this,  he  would 
have  continued  what  he  was,  or  was 
supposed  to  be,  when  the  Conserva- 
tive or  Protectionist  party  brought 
him  into  power.  But  Sir  Robert 
over-estimated  the  extent  of  his 
rights  when  he  assumed  that,  because 
he  was  at  liberty  to  alter  his  own 
mind,  and  even  to  support  a  new 
policy  as  an  individual  member  of 
parliament,  he  was,  therefore,  equally 
at  liberty  to  jump  Jim  Crow,  claim- 
ing all  the  while  to  be  treated  as  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  party. 
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With  his  responsibilitiefl  as  minister 
of  the  crown,  be  it  observed,  toe  have 
no  concern.  The  sovereign,  not  the 
people,  must  consider  that;  for  the 
letter  of  the  constitution,  and,  in  aU 
hands  except  his  own,  its  spirit  liice- 
wise,  gives  to  the  sovereign  the  un- 
doubted right  of  choosing  her  respon« 
sible  ministers.  But  the  responsibility 
even  of  a  queen*s  minister  to  the  partv 
which  he  brought  together,  whicn 
he  reared  up,  and  was  or  appeared 
to  be  80  proud  of,  and  which  he  has 
used  to  accomplished  his  own  ends, — 
that  is  our  concern  and  the  concern 
of  more  than  us,  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  thmking 
men  throughout  the  world.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  Sir  Robert 
FeeFs  resignation  of  office,  however 
becoming  it  mi^ht  be  in  the  divided 
state  of  his  cabmet,  and  taking  into 
account  his  own  admitted  place  in 
that  cabinet,  as  the  chief  oi  a  very 
smtfll  minority,  was  no  concession  at 
all  to  public  opinion,  no  compliment 
to  the  Conservative  party,  no  proof 
that  in  order  to  benefit  the  country 
he  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  sacrifice 
himself.  For  see  to  what  the  ar- 
rangement tended.  Either  Sir  Ko- 
bert  was  honest  in  his  resignation  of 
office,  or  he  was  not.  If  honest,  he 
desired  and  expected  that  power 
would  pass  into  other  hands;  and 
previous  communications  with  his 
colleagues  having  convinced  him  that 
among  them  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual prepared  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  a  government,  it  could 
not  but  be  clear  to  him  that  he  was 
making  way  for  strange  events.  He 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  re- 
tirement from  the  aueen*s  service 
must  lead  to  the  catling  in  of  the 
heads  of  the  party  to  which  his  own 
was  opposed;  in  other  words,  into 
the  surrender  by  the  general  of  that 
position  of  strength  to  the  enemy 
which  the  steadiness  and  good  con- 
duct of  his  troops,  not  his  own  in- 
dividual valour,  had  won.  Or  if  on 
the  other  hand  he  were  not  sincere, 
if  he  anticipated  that  Lord  John 
Bussell  would  fail  as  he  did  in  his 
attempt  io  form  a  government,  was 
not  the  whole  proceeding  from  first 
to  last  a  farce  ?  And  is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  chief  actor  therein 
sought  only  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simple,  for  i^orQ  tha^ 


the  simple  were  not  to  be  blinded  bjr 
it  ?  Now,  what  we  contend  lor  ■ 
this,  that  in  either  of  these  caies  Sir 
Eobert  Feel  has  taken  nothing  by 
his  motion.  His  resignation,  whether 
it  were  real  or  pretended,  has  not 
saved,  and  could  not  sare,  his  politi- 
cal honour.  On  the  contraiy,  his 
treason  to  his  party,  and,  let  as  add, 
to  himself,  has  been  agmvated  by 
the  proceeding;  and  eacn  new  fact 
that  comes  to  light  sinks  him  lover 
and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th 
of  February  last,  Sir  Robert  Fbel 
made  a  long  speech  in  defence  of 
himself  and  of  his  policy.    With  the 
soundness  of  his  argnment  —  as  it 
bore  upon  the  question  of  free  trsde 
— we  must  declme  for  the  present  to 
meddle;  neither  shall  we  naose  to 
examine  the  taste,  good,  baa,  or  in- 
different, wherewith  he  demolished 
some  of  the  speakers  on  his  own  tik 
of  the  house.  But  of  the  letter  which 
he  rc»d  to  the  house,  as,  it  appeared 
to  us,  with  an  air  of  oonsnmmBte 
triumph  and  satisfaction,  we  must 
say  one  word.     If  any  thing  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  the  wredc 
of  the  minister's  public  character,  he 
himself,  by  making  public  his  letter 
to  the  queen,  supplied  it.  What  does 
he  think  that  eentlemen  are  made  of, 
if  he  expects  that  they  on  either  side 
can  ever  a^ain  repose  the  smallest 
confidence  m  such  as  he?    Was  it 
not  enough  to  leave  his  party  in 
the  lurch? — ^that  party,  be  it  ob- 
served, which  represented  the  majo- 
rity of  the  constituencies,  sAid  there- 
fore  spake,  as  is  assumed  by  the 
constitution,  the  voice  of  the  people* 
but  he  must  needs  volunteer  his 
assistance  to  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  in  any  attack  which  he 
mi^ht  make  upon  arrangements  to 
which  parliament  had  consented,  with  ^ 
extreme  reluctance,  only  a  few  jtm 
W)»  because  its  chosen  leado',  not 
then  supposed  to  be  a  ren^|;ade,  hsd 
suggested  them?  Positively  we  marvel 
whUe  we  think  of  all  tlik    What! 
not  onljT  make  a  boast  of  desertin; 
your  pnnciples  and  your  friends,— of 
taking  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
yourself,  the  prestige  of  office,— bat 
stand  up  in  the  house  and  read,  is 
if  it  had  been  the  production  d  s 
ff  reat  mind,  a  document,  wherein  yoa 
d^lare  your««lf  ready  to  betiay  your 
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puty  8^  fluilier,  by  eomiptiiig  its 
ttrml  members  as  fsr  as  you  can, 
and  pemnding  them  to  YOte  against 
their  judgment,  their  pled^^  their 
consistency,  and  the  interests,  or  sap- 
posed  inteieata,  of  the  electors  vno 
senttbemtopMrliament?  Positively 
we  marvel  while  we  think  of  dl  this; 
and  have  much  difficulty  in  persoad^ 
ing  onrselvee  that  we  are  awake. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
this  p«rt  of  oar  sabiect.    Sir  Robert 
Peel,  it  appears  (at  feast  so  we  under- 
stood his  great  speech  of  the  9th  of 
Fehniaiy  to  state),  is  not  now,  for 
the  first  time,  taken  Wthe  beaaty  of 
a  firee-trade  system.  He  has  long  been 
convineed  tlwt  protection  to  native 
indostry  is  a  mistake,   and  would 
have  willingly  thrown  it  overboard, 
the  Corn-laws  goinff  with  it,  a  donn 
years  ago,  had  he  Known  how.    In 
the  name  of  eonmum  sense  and  com- 
mon int^;rity,  why,  then,  did  he  not 
tell  OS  so?    What  was  his  object  in 
itrenffthening  the  hands   of  Lord 
Greys  and  Lord  Melbourne's  admi- 
nistntions,  in  the  opposition  which 
they  offered,  year  by  year,  to  Mr. 
ViUiersr  motion?    Why,  when  the 
latter  cabinet  exhibited  symptoms  of 
jieldinj^,  and  was  accused  of  coquet- 
tmg  with  the  And-Com-law  Lei^e, 
^  he  denounce  and  hold  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  men  wnom  he 
could  not  bat  respect,  and  opinimis 
towards  which  his  own,  as  he  now 
eonftsKs,  were  verging?  And  finally, 
in  1841,  when  Lord  John  Ruasdl 
plucked  up  courage  to  nnke  a  move, 
why  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  withstand 
him?    Was  it  because  the  leader  of 
the  Whin  did  not  go  far  enough  ? 
Was  it  the  fixed  duty,  and  not  the 
inroad  upon  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  the  home  grower,  that  he 
objected  to?    He  now  tells  us  that 
it  was;  and  we,  in  our  torn,  are 
forced  to   tell  him   that   we  are 
vaaled  which  to  believe,  which  to 
diiaedit,— his  present  dedarations, 
or  his  past  proceedings, — ^for  there 
11  neither  eonsistettcy  nor  the  shadow 
of  concord  between  them. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and 
the  removal  of  protection  from  our 
heavily-taxed  manu£utnrers  and  ar- 
tbins,  may  be  a  wise  thing.  We  are 
not  now  aiguing  to  the  contrary: 
W  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  measures  such  as  these  never 
<Night  to  have  bcea  proposed  by  Sir 


Robert  Peel,— no,  not  even  if  the 
effect  of  his  holding  back  had  been 
to  postpone  the  desirable  consum- 
mation to  a  period  indefinitely  re- 
mote; for,  apart  fhmi  all  other  con- 
siderations, it  is  self-evident  that, 
assuming  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  the 
only  man  possessed  of  influence 
enough,  both  within  and  without 
the  house,  to  cany  these  measures, 
the  country  cannot  yet  be  ripe  for 
them.  Let  the  country  only  desire 
some  great  change  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  its  public  afiairs,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  a  Peel,  or  of  any 
other  great  name,  to  bring  it  about. 
Look  at  the  Reform-bill,— who  car- 
ried that?  Was  it  Peel,  or  the  party 
of  which  Peel  was  a  leader?  No: 
the  country,  diwusted  by  what  it 
believed  to  be  the  abandonmeQt  of 
all  principle  among  the  Torijr  chieft, 
— the  country,  torn  and  divided  by 
Actions,  to  wnich  the  yielding  poliqr 
of  this  same  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave 


existence,  joined  in  demanding  that 
the  constitution  should  be  remodel- 
led, and  raising  into  ofllce  a  set  of 
men  whom,  up  to  the  year  1830,  it 
had  treated  with  marvellously  slight 
respect,  trod  under  foot  Peel,  Wel- 
lington, Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  and  car- 
ried ite  point.  If,  then,  it  be  the  fhct 
that  no  living  statesman,  except  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  we 
want  no  surer  proof  that  the  time 
for  repealing  these  laws  is  not  come. 
The  laws,  we  doubt  not,  wUl  be  re- 
pealed now;  and  we  hope,  and  are 
wiUuur  to  believe,  that  both  thc^ 
who  mmour  for  the  repeal,  and  theur 
opponents  who  resist  it^  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  slight  difference  that 
will  be  occasioned  thereby  in  the 
condition  of  the  different  clasMS  of 
society.  But  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  the  moral  nature  of 
this  act  is  not  changed.  The  repeal 
of  the  Gom-kws  ml,  if  carried,  be 
carried  by  a  fraud,  and  the  man  who 
carries  them  does  so  at  the  cost  of  his 
political  honour. 

If  the  evils  attendant  on  this  most 
onhapp^  move  extended  no  fiurther 
than  tius,~if  tl^y  ruined  only  the 
public  character  of  Sir  Robert  red, 
and  drove  him,  as  they  certainly  will, 
into  private  life,-- we  should  deeply 
lament  their  occurrence.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  spite  of  all  his  fiuilts,  is  a 
gT«iit  man  and  a  great  minister. 
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There  ■  noUiiiig  to  be  oompued 
with  hk  ebquenoe  among  fiymg 
omtora.  His  mind  wems  to  gnsp 
every  inljcet  which  it  takes  up,  and 
to  twitt  and  turn  it  in  all  dire^ons; 
and  hiB  memoiy  is  sorprinng,  both 
in  gxeat  things  and  in  small.  The 
loss  oi  such  a  man  to  his  countiy's 
seryiee  will  be  grievous.  Yetwecaa 
bear  it  England  has  never  lacked 
her  champions  in  the  hour  of  need. 
England  would  be  able,  we  dare  say, 
to  find  a  BoeeesKxr  for  Sir  Robert 
Fed,  not  perhaps  so  astute  in  every 
respect,  bat  quite  competent  to  man- 
age the  afUrs  of  the  nation.  Eng- 
kmd  would  be  able  to  do  this,  were 
her  present  minister  taken  away 
ftom  ner  by  any  one  of  the  causes 
which  operate  to  render  places  vacant. 
But  Sir  fiobert  Peel  seems  determined 
that  when  he  does  fidl,  as  fidl  he  soon 
will,  the  queen  shall  find  hersdf 
sorely  puzaed  where  to  look  for  a 
successor.  We  do  not  think,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  the  countrjr  would  wil- 
lingly consent  to  receive  another 
Whig  government.  The  party  which 
apees  so  ill  with  itself,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  accept  power  when  it  is  press- 
ed upon  it,  is  not  very  likely  to 
win  its  way  to  power  through  the 
opposition  of  a  body  of  exasperated 
antagonists.  Lords  Grey  and  Pal- 
merstoD,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  seem 
to  us  to  have  knocked  Uie  official 
cts  of  themselves  and  thdr 


friends  on  the  head.  Neither,  we 
think,  considering  the  exhibition 
which  they  have  just  made  of  them- 
selves, are  the  ddms  of  the  existing 
cabinet  likely  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence either  of  the  sovereign  or  of 
the  people.  And  this  brings  us  to 
another  of  the  hideous  features  which 
give  exmession  to  the  i»esent  poliey 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  How  he  has 
managed  it  we  cannot  conceive ;  but 
he  certainly  has  contrived  to  stultifV 
and  dq^rade,  and  to  drag  throurn 
tiie  mire,  men  of  whom,  up  to  tne 
present  moment,  we  shoidd  have  fell 
that  we  had  been  guilty  of  sacrile^ 
had  we  written  or  spoken  a  word  m 
dispamgement.  The  Duke  himself, — 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,— the 
Nestor  of  the  House  of  Lords,—  he 
of  the  soundest  head  and  the  purest 
tongue  that  ever  thought  or  gave 
txpresrion  to  the  thoughts  of  man, — 
even  he  has  been  preraled  upon  to 


support  a  measure  whidi  be  i 
.i^rove;  and  to  shelter  bit  tacaa- 
sirtency — may  we  not  call  it  by  a 
harsher  term? — ^under  the  ^ea  of  a 
chivalrous  devoCkm  to  the  qaeea's 
service !  Didever  mortal  ears  listen 
to  such  a  speech  as  that  wWran  his 
grace  accounted  for  his  re-appear- 
ance, after  a  temporary  retireneal^ 
as  minister  of  the  erawn,  before  the 
House  of  Lords?  ^Her  majesty  was 
placed  in  such  a  position,  that  she 
felt  herself  unable  to  fonn  a  govern- 
ment. What  was  I  to  do?  I  re- 
turned to  office,— because  I  thought 
and  think  a  great  deal  more  about 
her  majesty  having  a  soverament  in 
which  she  can  tru^  than  about  any 

Cnvafce  man*s  ^Hnion  on  the  Oom- 
ws,  or  on  any  other  laws.**  Our 
veneration  for  the  duke  wOl  not  per- 
mit us  to  offer  one  word  of  eomsMSt 
upon  this  declaration;  but  we  most 
confess  that  we  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  spirit  €€  the  constitution 
if  this  be  in  unison  with  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  he  may  say  or  al- 
most do  any  thing.  The  cabinet  is 
not,  however,  made  up  abeolnldy  of 
Dukes  of  Wellington ;  and  though 
his  grace  will  undoubtedly  survive 
the  blow  which  he  has  inflicted  on 
his  own  good  name,  we  are  indined 
to  think  that  no  other  individual 
connected  with  the  calMoet  will  es- 
cape thus  easUy.  It  aj^pears  that 
on  the  division  touching  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  free«trsde  po- 
licy, three  members  of  this  pre- 
cious cabinet,  including  the  memier, 
voted  for  and  eleven  against  the 
new-fangled  notions.  Now  what,  we 
beg  leave  respeetfoUy  to  inquire  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  Lord 
Granville  Somerset,  is  this — Did 
any  thing  occur  to  compd  a  change 
dtner  in  the  opinions  or  the  poliey  of 
them,  and  sucn  as  they?  The  duke 
foeb,  iierhaps,  tiiat  were  he  to  aban- 
don Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  pranier 
would  indeed  be  powerless.  Whh 
the  duke  would  co  the  entire  Hoose 
of  Lords;  and  had  the  House  of 
Lords  declared  against  Uie  measure 
at  the  outset,  we  are  satisfied  that 
not  all  his  powers  of  persuasion 
would  have  enabled  Sir  Robert  Ped 
to  win  for  his  measure  even  a  first 
reading.  He  wouM  have  broken 
down  on  the  threshold;  and  then 
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the  experimeEit  mutt  haye  been  tried, 
whether  or  no  it  wm  impoflsiUe  to 
fonn  a  government  elsewnere  than 
from  among  the  Red-tapers  on  both 
ndes.  But  theie  other  gentl^nen, 
are  they  to  little  aoo^uaint^  with  tiie 
true  nature  of  their  position  as  to 
auppoM  that  their  Beceaiion  would 
have  impeded  Peei*8  movement  in  the 
leaat,  or  that  there  was  the  smalleet 
neoein^  for  their  undergoing  a  eelf- 
inffictea  political  martyrdom  ?  We 
must  entreat  them  to  lay  aside  to 
absurd  a  crotchet.  No  human  being 
cares  how  they  vote  or  how  they 
speak.  Their  adherence  to  Peel  has 
become  a  source  of  weakness  —  not 
of  strength  to  him :  their  retirement 
from  office  might  have  made  them 
something,  but  it  could  have  done 
no  damage  whatever  to  him  or  to 
his  measure.  At  the  same  time  this 
irreparable  mischief  has  accrued  from 
their  teigiversation,  that  confidence 
in  aU  public  men  is  destroyed.  The 
premier  deceives  and  disappoints  his 
party,  —  excusing  himself  by  mak- 
mg  a  fhmk  avowal  that  his  views 
on  certain  points  are  changed.  The 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  having 
shewn  that,  so  lately  as  November 
ki^  they  had  not  changed  their 
ojrinioDs,  and  could  not  conscien- 
tiously  act  against  them,  return  to 
office,  after  lerigning,  and  falsify 
their  own  declanitions  by  support- 
ing the  premier's  measures.  It  is  a 
hMsb  tmng  to  say,  and  a  cruel  thing 
to  feel, — but  the  recusants  of  Novem- 
her  last  would  not  be  believed  upon 
their  oaths,  were  they  to  swear  tnat 
their  free-trade  speeches  of  February 
came  from  their  honest  convictions. 

Ad^ain,  not  the  least  galling  part 
of  this  unworthy  business  is,  that  the 
whole  British  empire  v  insulted  and 
abased  by  the  leaders  <^two  parties, 
almost,  perhapi,  equally  untrust- 
worthy. Looking  at  events  as  they 
have  occurred,  it  seems  to  be  the 
settled  oninion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  one  band,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sdl  on  the  other,  that  they  are  the 
only  two  men  in  Uie  kingdom  worthy 
to  be  honoured  with  the  queen^s  con- 
fidence. Hence  Lord  John,  when 
the  ground  is  slipping  from  beneath 
him,  advises  her  majesty  to  send  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Hence  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  finding  his  cabinet  restive,  ad- 
vises the  queen  to  send  for  Jx>rd 
John ;  while  Lord  John,  having  tried 


and  failed  to  form  a  ffovemment,  re- 
oommends  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  be 
sent  for  once  more ;  and,  beh<dd,  we 
have  him  once  more  in  Downing 
Street!  Thus  the  fortunes  and  the 
honour  of  this  great  countij  are 
held,  like  a  pack  of  cards,  in  the 
hands  of  two  gamblers,  who  shuffle 
us  all  backwaras  and  forwards  just 
as  they  please,  and  tell  us  that  if 
they  were  to  lay  us  down  there  is 
nobody  in  England  capable  of  play- 
ing out  the  game.  Now  we  bcs  to 
assure  them  that  the^  are  mistaken. 
Clever  men  wc  admit  them  to  be — 
eminent  men,  if  vou  prefer  the  term, 
standing  as  &r  above  the  hack  states- 
men of  their  respective  factions  as  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  stands  above  the 
church-towers  in  the  Citjr.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  u  our  honest 
belief  that  we  can  nlay  our  own  eame 
for  ourselves  {  ana  veiy  sincereTy  do 
we  wish  that  both  would  give  us  the 
opportunity  of  tryine.  Moreover 
the  insult,  for  an  insult  we  hold  it 
to  be,  touches  men  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  in  society.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell  have  no 
more  right  to  denounce  the  possible 
elevation  of  Mr.  Cobden  to  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  than  they  have  to 
sneer  at  the  Duke  of  Bucungham  or 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  if  they 
were  wanting  in  the  talents  and 
weight  that  are  needed  for  high  poli- 
tical station.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
we  have  heard  it  whiraered,  that  one 
reason  which  induced  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  to  resume  office  was,  "'  tiiat 
her  majestv  might  not  ML  into  the 
hands  of  the  league,**  we  must  say 
that  any  thing  more  unconstitutional, 
as  well  as  unwise,  was  never  said  or 
done  by  public  men,  since  pubUo 
men  came  mto  existence. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
Sir  Robo^  Peel  and  his  cabinet,  and 
their  measure.  If  we  are  to  bdieve 
the  premier,  the  plan  on  which  he  is 
now  proceeding  is  not  that  which 
he  originally  proposed  to  his  col- 
leagues ;  the  dread  of  an  impending 
fiunine  (God  knows  whence  conveyed 
to  him),  and  a  knowledge  that  the 
potato  crop  was  very  bad  in  Ire* 
land,  induced  him  to  propose  in  No- 
vember last  that  the  ports  should 
be  opened,  and  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  while  things  were  in 
this  state  for  getting  rid  of  the  Com* 
kwa  altogether.    There  was  wisdom 
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as  wdl  as  moral  courage  in  this, — 
agBuming  the  premises  on  which  the 
idea  rested  to  be  sound.  When  fa- 
mme  comes,  or  while  it  threatens,  all 
laws  must  give  way ;  and  supposing 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  have  been  ho- 
nestly convinced  that  a  calamity  so 
fi^htful  hung  over  the  nation,  he 
could  not  do  less  than  propose  that 
it  should  be  met  by  givins  every 
facility  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain.  But  what  has  he  actuaOy 
done?  His  colleagues  would  not 
consent  to  open  the  ports;  he  could 
not  bring  them  over,  even  on  this 
point,  to  his  way  of  thinking ;  he, 
werefore,  declares  his  intention  to 
resign  office,  and  to  a  man  they  re- 
sign likewise.  This  is  very  consi- 
derate in  them ;  very  complimentary, 
after  a  &shion.  It  remmds  us  of 
the  generosity  of  school-boys,  who, 
when  they  are  going  to  be  flogged, 
always  make  a  point  of  getting  as 
many  of  their  companions  into  the 
same  scrape  as  they  can.  But,  lo 
and  behold  I  the  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  won*t  do.  The  other  gam- 
bler cannot  manage  the  cards,  and 
they  come  back  aflain  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Bobert  What  follows?  He 
is  now  doubly  armed.  He  goes  to 
his  friends,  of  course,  and  says,  *'  Now, 
my  good  fellows,  you  see  how  the 
land  lies ;  I  mutt  he  prime-minister. 
There  is  nobody  to  fill  my  place; 
and,  convinced  as  I  am  that  xamine 
is  at  the  door,  I  must  open  the  ports. 
Are  you  willing  now  to  sanction  the 
measure,  because  if  you  are  not,  I 
must  find  others  who  will  ?"  Was 
this  the  premier's  argument?  We 
cannot  teu ;  but  this  the  whole  world 
knows,  that,  if  used,  the  argument 
avuled  nothing.  It  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  met  (that  is, 
if  it  were  spoken),  by  a  rejoinder  after 
tiiis  fashion:  ^  My  good  fellow,  this 
famine  is  all  bliuney.  We  don*t 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  we  don't 
believe  that  you  believe  it  either. 
What  you  want  is  free  trade;  and 
so,  rather  than  lose  our  monopoly  of 
office  or  let  in  Cobden,  we  will  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws :  but 
we  cannot  permit  the  ports  to  be 
opened  now,  nor  our  Corn-laws  to  go 
in  a  moment"  Accordingly  the  fa- 
mine, with  the  arrangements  which 
were  to  meet  and  obviate  the  evils 
occasioned  by  it,  are  postponed ;  and 
a  measure  is  concocted^  whichi  if  we 


m&y  judge  by  the  time  that  has  been 
required  to  carry  it  to  a  second  rend- 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  likd^y 
to  furnish  members  with  a  subject  oC 
debate  till  the  new  potato  crop  shall 
have  been  housed,  andperhaps  eaten. 
Meanwhile  the  effect  prodoeed 
upon  all  the  relations  of  social  life 
in  this  country,  by  the  proposal  of 
such  a  measure  by  such  a  miniafcer, 
is  most  deplorable.  It  has  led  to 
the  severance,  perhaps  to  the  de« 
struction,  of  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
connexion ;  to  the  array  of  tenants 
a«;ainst  landlord,  brother  against  bro- 
ther, father  against  son.  The  late 
contest  for  South  Nottinghanuhire, 
presents  to  our  eyes  the  saddest  spec- 
tacle on  which  we  have  ever  looked. 
Not  that  we  ourselves  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  excessive  akim 
of  tne  agricultural  interests.  We 
hope,  and  indeed  believe,  that  in  the 
changes  and  chances  of  times  and 
seasons,  all  things  will  find  their  fwA 
level;  we  are  confident  that,  smoe 
the  battle  must  be  lost,  it  were  better 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest  with  a 
good  grace,  and  instead  of  filling 
we  heads  of  tenants  and  labourers 
with  notions  of  impending  ruin,  and 
of  course  of  falling  rents,  to  direct 
the  energies  which  are  thus  wasted 
to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
as  a  science.  For,  indeed,  we  have 
no  nervous  dread  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  are  therefore  ready  to 
say  with  Mr.  Cobden,  that  the  great 
error  in  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  measure 
is  that  it  prolongs  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, by  putting  off  for  three  years 
arraii«;ements  which  miffht  iustas  wdl 
be  enected  at  once.  If  there  be  no 
absolute  famine,  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  defective  crop  elsewhere  than 
in  Great  Britain ;  indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  while  fore^ 
nations  suffer  a  good  deal  frcm  this 
deficiency,  our  own  share  of  the 
burthen  is  a  light  one.  But  the 
cases  may  be  reversed  three  yean 
hence;  and  if  they  be,  and  there 
come  pouring  in  upon  us  all  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  world,  then 
indeed  the  shock  given  to  agricul- 
tural confidence  may  be  a  serious 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  sni^MMe 
the  Corn-laws  to  be  repealed  now— 
now  when  we  have  supplies  suffi- 
cient, or  nearly  so,  at  nome,  and 
foreign  powers  have  no  surplus,  or 
next  to  uone,  wherewith  to  over^ 
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whelm  118,  time  and  opportanity  will 
be  afforded  to  adjust  matters  between 
landlords  and  tenants  to  their  mutoal 
satisfaction.  For  these,  among  other 
reasons,  we  should  have  be^  well 
nleased  had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  since 
ne  must  needs  take  the  initiative, 
lurly  belled  the  cat,  and  declared 
for  an  immediate  repeal.  However, 
that  is  a  point  comparatively  of  small 
ecmsequence.  The  matter  really  to 
be  lainented,  both  in  the  measure  and 
in  the  manner  of  working  it,  is  the 
frightful  influence  which  it  is  exer- 
dang  towards  the  dislocation  of  so- 
ciety. For  feuds  between  fathers 
and  sons  are  at  once  more  bitter,  and 
a  thousand  fold  more  lasting  in  their 
effects,  than  any  mere  squabble  of 
factions.  The  future  duke  who 
fights  the  present,  will  probably  win 
the  battle  in  the  end;  for,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  he  may  be  expected 
to  survive  his  fitther.  But  such  a 
victory  will  brin^  him,  ^rsonally, 
no  ^r»t  satisfaction ;  and  it  well  tell 
forably  against  the  tenants  who 
may  have  served  under  his  father's 
banner  i^inst  him.  How  could  Sir 
Bobert  reel  commit  so  grievous  an 
ontniffe  on  nature  as  to  permit  Lord 
LiacolD,  at  this  crisis,  to  change  his 
office? 

In  like  manner  we  j^rceive  and 
deplore  the  beginnings,  m  such  con- 
tests as  these,  of  absolute  anarchy. 
Whigs  and  Radicals  may  condemn, 
as  much  as  they  please,  family  power 
and  hereditary  respect :  but  we  look 
upon  both  as  essential  to  the  well- 
bong  of  society  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  tiie  law  holds  all  men  to 
be  equal.  What  right-minded  per- 
son, for  example,  would  desire,  be- 
cause of  a  little  obstinacy  or  blind- 
ness in  one  duke,  to  root  up  and 
overthrow  for  ever  the  influence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Rutland  or  New- 
cuile  in  their  ovm  neighbourhoods  ? 
Tet  the  sluices  are  struck  through 
which,  in  many  quarters,  the  flood  is 
to  rash ;  and  a  very  sanguine  mind 
must  that  be  which  anticipates  that, 
onoe  fairly  opened,  there  will  be 
strength  enough  any  where  to  close 
them  again. 

But  what  would  we  have  had  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  to  do?  Moved  to  a 
PArtkular  course  by  a  sense  of  du^, 
WM  he,  because  of  pledges  of  old 
Bteoding,  to  hold  back  from  it?  Was 
^  who  felt  that  the  time  had  come 


for  effecting  a  complete  change  in 
the  conunercial  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  this  country,  to  be  deterred, 
through  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
a  party,  from  attempting  to  accom- 
plish It?  We  answer,  that  till  he 
should  have  altogether  changed  his 
own  position,  he  was  deterred  fh>m 
taking  any  step  of  the  kind.  He 
had  not  only  no  riffht  to  entrap  Imd 
mystify,  and  mislead  the  present  par- 
liament, but,  before  commg  forward 
in  the  character  of  an  avowed  free- 
trader, he  v?as  bound,  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  retreated  for  a  season  into 
private  life.  Not  only  his  place  in 
the  cabinet,  but  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  have  been  resigned; 
and  even  these  steps,  had  heplayid  the 
lofty  game,  would  have  been  but 
supplemental  to  others.  We  don*t 
care  at  what  period  Sir  Rob^  Feel 
may  have  begun  to  surrender  up  his 
mind  to  the  soft  enticements  of  the 
political  economists.  Whether  it  were 
three  ^ears  ago,  or  six,  or  nine,  that 
misgivings  on  the  subject  of  a  re- 
strictive policy  arose  within  him,  he 
ought  to  have  communicated  the 
fact  then  to  his  political  friends ;  for 
it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  think  of  go- 
verning a  free  country  like  this  by  a 
system  of  mystification.  The  people, 
or  if  not  the  people,  their  represen- 
tatives, have  a  right  to  be  told  what 
the  minister  proposes  to  do  with 
them  and  their  property,  ere  he  ma- 
ture his  plan ;  and  till  the  minister 
of  the  crown,  whoever  he  may  be, 
understands  this,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  govern  the  country  plea- 
santly. See  how  entirel^r  the  s^^tem 
of  secretiveness  has  failed  of  ef- 
fecting, in  this  instance,  its  intended 
object.  Has  Sir  Robert  carried  his 
measure  by  a  coup  de  main  f  has  he 
any  chance  of  carrying  it,  except 
a^r  much  acrimonious  dispute  and 
agitation?  But  suppose  another 
course  had  been  taken,  what  might 
not  have  followed?  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  could 
have  l^en  talked  over  at  any  time 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Probably  many 
of  them  would  have  been  deaf  as  the 
adder  both  to  his  arguments  and  to 
his  persuasions;  but,  at  all  events, 
had  ne  moved  about  among  them,  or 
gathered  them  bv  little  knots  about 
him,  ahd  openea  his  mind  now  on 
this  topic,  now  on  that,  their  atteu- 
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tion  would  have  been  awakened,  and 
they  would  have  gone  to  the  con* 
aideration  of  the  great  question  with 
fewer  pnpudices  than  confessedly  ob- 
BCUTetneirperoeptionfiofitnow.  But 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  never  had  the 
fVankness  to  act  thus. 

Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  acted  thus, 
even  in  1841,  and  his  party  forced 
him,  nevertheless,  into  the  place 
which  he  now  fiDs,  his  great  measure 
— for  a  great  measure  it  is— would 
have  be^  received,  even  by  such  as 
now  oppose  it,  in  a  very  different 
temper.  Having  failed  to  act  thus, 
another  course  was  still  open  to  him. 
Instead  of  consulting  only  in  the  ca- 
binet, he  ought  to  nave  called  the 
heads  of  the  partv  together,  and 
stated  to  them  botn  his  intentions 
and  the  reasons  which  led  to  them. 
If  they  refused  to  be  convinced,  his 
next  step  should  have  been  to  sever 
the  connexion  that  was  between 
them;  and  having  effected  this,  he 
ought  to  have  retired  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  openly  declaring  why 
he  had  done  so.  His  retirement  from 
parliament  would  have  ^ne  hand  in 
band,  of  course,  with  his  resignation 
of  office ;  and  in  all  probabimy  the 
very  same  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed on  which  we  lately  looked. 
Lord  John  Russell,  had  he  tried  to 
Ibrm  a  government,  must  have  fkiled ; 
and  then  Peel,  no  longer  the  head  of 
a  party,  might  have  been  called  by 
his  sovereign  out  of  the  retirement 
Into  which  he  had  withdrawn.  With 
what  perfect  dignity,  with  what  un- 
bleminied  honour,  might  he  have 
placed  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances at  the  helm  of  stale,  and 
proposed,  if  he  liked  it,  the  very 


same  measure  which  he  is  nowstrog- 
Mof  to  carry  against  his  friends!  Bat 
it  IS  not  quite  certain  that  sH  this 
would  have  come  to  pass.  With 
Peel  out  of  the  way,  our  bdief  is, 
that  the  uncompromising  seetioD  of 
the  cabinet  woiud  have  eomtmded 
a  government  of  their  own ;  and  had 
they  done  so,  we  see  no  reaioQ  to 
doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  cany  it  on,  at  all  evcnii,  du- 
ring the  natural  life  of  the  present 
paniament. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  it 
was  not  our  intention  to  diseun  the 
comparative  merits  and  demerits  of 
Sir  Robert  PeeVs  plan.  Had  itbeen 
proposed  to  us  by  almost  any  ether 
mdividual  in  public  life,  we  should 
have  sifted  its  daims  upon  pablic 
support  to  the  bottom,  and  fomid,  as 
inaeed  we  find  now,  a  gjeat  deal  in 
it  to  commend.  But  offered  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  argued  for  1^  his 
present  cabinet,  there  is  evcrr  Uiiog 
about  it  to  repel  inquiry.  That  the 
measure  will  pass,  we  believe;  that  it 
may  prove  eminently  usdVil  to  the 
commerce  of  the  countiy,  we  more 
than  hope ;  but  the  giver  of  the 
bo(xi,  if  a  boon  it  be,  can  never 
again  be  to  us  what  he  oace  was. 
He  has  ruined  himself,  and  dragged 
after  him  to  political  destruction 
every  member  of  the  cabinet  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  tool 
Now,  the  country  cannot  stand  da- 
pliei^  of  this  sort  in  publie  men ; 
and  nence  though  they  eontinue  in 
office,  if  the  {resent  change  be  to- 
lerated, during  the  parliament  that 
HOW  is,  they  will  nnd  when  the 
general  electioii  comes,  that  the 
voices  of  aU  parties  ai^  i^painst  them. 
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OldProoerh. 


TuBBB  ftre  no  countries  in  the  world 
80  little  trayersed  by  the  migratory 
swarms  that  issue  annually  from  the 
modem  officina  genttum^  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  the  which  countries  and 
their  inhabitants  the  English  reader 
at  home  is  so  weU  and  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, as  with  the  Spains.  I  use 
the  last  word  advisedly,  meaning 
thereby  the  Spains  merely  of  the 
Peninsula :  and  I  do  so  because  it  is 
idle  now,  even  as  it  was  always,  to 
talk  of  Spain  as  a  ldn§^om,  or  the 
various  classes  of  Spaniards  therein 
maintained  as  a  nation.  This  has 
been  remarked  by  many  writers, 
French  and  English,  and  dwelt  upon 
WMr.  Ford,  the  accomplished  au- 
thor of  the  Hand-Book  of  Spain, 
He  says, — 

"  The  aggregate  monarchy  of  Spain  is 
composed  of  many  distinct  provinces, 
each  of  which,  in  earlier  times,  formed  a 
ceparste  and  independent  kingdom ;  al- 
though all  are  now  united  by  marriage, 
inheritance,  conquest,  and  other  circum- 
stances, under  one  crown,  the  origioal 
diAtinctions,  geographical  as  well  as  so- 
cial, remain  dmost  unaltered.  The  lan- 
guage, costnme.  habits,  aod  local  charac- 
ter of  the  nativea,  vary  oo  less  than  the 
climate  and  productions  of  the  soil.  Man 
following,  aa  it  were,  the  example  of  the 
nature  by  which  he  ia  sarrounded,  has 
vox.,  xxxm.  no.  cxcvi. 


little  in  common  with  the  inhabitant  of 
the  adjoining  district ;  and  these  differ- 
ences are  increased  and  perpetuated  by 
the  ancient  jealousies  and  inveterate  dis- 
likes which  petty  and  contiguous  states 
keep  up  with  such  tenacious  memory, 
llie  general  comprehensive  term  *  Spain,' 
which  ia  convenient  for  geogrephen  and 
politicians,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
traveller.  I^othing  can  be  more  yague 
or  inaccurate  than  to  predicate  any  sin- 
gle thing  of  Spain  or  Spaniards,  which 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  all  its  hetero- 
geneous component  parts.  The  north- 
western provinces  are  more  rainy  than 
Devonshire,  while  the  centre  plains  are 
more  calcined  than  those  of  Barbary : 
while  the  rude  agricultural  Gallician, 
the  industrioua  manufacturing  artisan  of 
Barcelona,  the  gay  and  voluptuous  An- 
dalusian,  are  as  essentially  different  from 
each  other  as  so  many  diatinct  charac- 
ters at  the  same  masquerade." 

Again,  he  observes, — 

"  There  is  no  King  of  Spaia  ;  among 
the  infinity  ofkiugdoma,the  list  of  which 
swells  out  the  royal  style,  that  of '  Spain* 
is  not  found  ;  he  is  King  of  the  Spains, 
Rey  de  (at  Etpafiat,  not  Rey  de  Espafia.'' 

Besides,  there  is  no  capital  in 
Spain  that  forms  a  point  ot  general 
concentration,  like  Rome,  Constanti* 
nople,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Lis- 
bon^ Paris,  or  London ;  no  one  place 
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which  ifl  the  prime  seat  of  arts,  and 
literature,  ana  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  offidal  r^idence  of  the  court* 
The  posUion  of  Madrid,  moreover^ 
forbids  that  it  ever  should  become 
such.  The  possession  of  it  would  be 
of  no  essential  and  enduring  advan- 
tage to  an  enemy — ^it  would  be  of  no 
fatal  or  permanent  consequence  to 
the  Peninsula.  Sweep  it  away  from 
the  map,  and  one  of  |ne  Spains  only 
would  nave  moulted  a  bad  feather. 
The  tail  of  the  strutting  peacock 
with  its  separate  and  royal  stars, 
would,  in  the  bird*s  haughty  imagin- 
ation, and  under  the  resplendent 
jdoriss  Tooahsafed  by  the  sun*s  rays, 
shine  as  brightly  as  ever :  in  truth, 
it  would  onfy  have  discharged  a  dis- 
eased and  draggled  feather,  while  the 
real  weakness  would  remain  in  the 
unsightly  and  unstable  feet,  on  which 
the  glittering  mass  of  plumage  has 
been  destin^  to  rest  in  an  uneasy 
and  precarious  manner.  Madrid,  in 
fact,  is  a  place  of  no  commercial,  mi- 
litary, political,  or  national  import* 
ance.  it  is  not  even  a  city  (dudad), 
like  Toledo^Seville,  Grenada,  Leon, 
Burgos,  or  Vidladolid.  It  is  only  a 
town  or  (villa).  It  has  no  cathedral. 
It  boasts  onlv  the  presence  of  a  cor- 
rupt, and  debauched,  and  hrutalised 
court  and  government— both  a  ceu« 
tury  or  two  behind  all  others  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  forms  and  shapes  of  their 
heresies  against  the  decencies  of  so- 
cial life  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 
It  attracts  place-hunters  and  adven- 
turers in  every  walk  and  grade  of 
life,  from  all  parts  of  the  provinces ; 
for  if  the  centre  of  nothings  else  it  is 
that  of  patronage  and  fashion — as  it 
must  be  called  tor  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word^-unlessnewiangledness  (and 
that  of  a  coarse  and  ungenial  kind) 
may  serve  our  turn.  Still  Madrid  is 
boasted  of. 
Mr.  Ford  says, — 

*'  The  capital  has  a  hold  on  the  ambitioa 
rather  than  on  the  affections  of  tlie  nation 
at  Urge.  The  inbabitanta  of  the  difier* 
ent  provinces  think,  indeed,  that  Madrid 
is  the  greatest  and  richest  court  in  the 
nvorld,  but  their  hearts  are  in  their  natire 
localities.  '  Mi  paitano,*  mj  felIoir*coun« 
tryman,  does  not  mean  Spaniard,  but 
Aodalosian,  Cataloniani  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  asked,  *  Where  do  you  come 
from  V  the  reply  is,  Soy  hijo  de  Mureuu^ 
hijo  di  GrafUida-^*  I  am  a  son  of  Murcia 
^a  «oa  of  Granada/  &c«  This  is  strictly 


analogous  to  '  the  children  of  Israel,'  the 
'  Beni'  of  the  Spanish  Moors ;  and  to  this 
day  the  Aff^  of  Cairo  call  thenselrea 
children  »fthat  towu,  Sbn  elMiur,kc. 
Thia  being  ot'  the  aame  province  or  town 
creates  a  powerful  feeling  of  clanship, — 
a  freemasonry.  The  parties  cling  toge- 
ther like  old  school-fellows,  or  the  Scotch. 
It  is  a  home  and  really  binding  feeliag. 
To  the  spot  of  their  birth  all  thsir  re- 
collections,  comparisons,  and  ealogies, 
are  turned ;  notniag  to  diem  comes  up 
to  their  particular  proyinoe,  that  is 
their  real  country ; '  La  Patria,*  meaning 
Spain  at  large,  is  a  subject  of  declama. 
lion,  fine  words,  palabnt — pelsYer,  in 
which  all,  like  Orientals,  delight  to  in- 
dulge, and  to  which  their  gF»ndilo<{Qent 
idiom  lends  itself  readily.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  down  to  the  present,  all  ob- 
serrers  hare  been  struck  with  this  IccaU 
ism  as  a  salient  feature  in  Iberian  charac- 
ter. They  never  would  amalgamate — 
never  woiUd,  as  Strabo  said,  put  their 
shields  together;  never  would  sacrifice 
their  own  local  private  interest  fm  the 
general  good ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  they  had,  as  at  present,  a 
tendency  to  separate  into  distinct  juntas, 
each  of  which  only  thought  of  its  own 
views,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  injury 
therebv  oecssioned,  to  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  common  cause  of  slL 
Thus  the  virility  and  the  vitality  of  the 
noble  people  has  been  neutralised ;  they 
have  indeed  strong  limbs  and  honest 
hearts,  but,  as  in  the  Oriental  parable, 
*  a  head'  is  wanting  to  direct  and  go- 
vern. Henee  Spain  is  to-day,  as  it  always 
haa  been,  a  bundle  of  small  bodies  tied 
together  by  a  rope  of  sand,  and  being 
without  union  is  also  without  strength, 
and  has  been  beaten  in  detail .  The  much* 
used  phrase  Eipa9u>U$mo  expreaaea  ra« 
ther  <a  dislike  of  foreign  dictation,' and 
the  '  self-estimation'  of  Spaniards,  Eips- 
nol$s  sobrt  todos,  than  any  real  patriotic 


love  of  country. 


Let  the  English  reader  bear  these 
facts  in  his  mind,  and  also  eertain 
others  of  even  a  still  more  general 
nature,  which  I  shall  lay  before  him 
also  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ford,  and 
he  will  then  be  fully  in  a  condition 
to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
diffest,  tiie  mass  of  information  which 
is  brought  home  to  him  here  in  our 
own  Kuffland,  in  so  many  varied 
forms,  about  the  Spains  and  Span- 
iards. The  passages  I  am  about  to 
quote  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre&ce 
to  the  Hand-'Bookj  and  run  thus,— 

"  1  o  see  the  cities  and  know  the  minds 
of  men  "  [by  the  way,  Mr.  Ford,  if  you 
said  **  thoroughly  know/'  which  is  the 
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_  of  tb«  Grtek  word,  to«  might 
Jiav««|Nif«d  tlie  Itelici],  ^*  hu  been,  tinee 
tb«  6f  of  tbe  OdjMoy,  the  objoct  of 
trtrol;  but  bow  diftcolt  it  is,  in  tho 
words  of  Tvv  Dun  (Detp.  Dec.  13, 
1810), « to  mdMBtaod  the  Spmiardo  «z- 
meAf ! '  Made  up  of  coatndwtums,  tbty 
dwoU  IB  tbo  UuA  of  tbo  mMxpooted,  U 
pvys  de  Cimpvivtt ;  where  ezceptioo  is 
tho  rvio,  where  eeeident  end  tbe  impalse 
of  tbe  nomeiit  ere  tbe  moring  powers, 
tmd  where  mee,  eepeeimUy  in  their  col. 
leetive  eepeeity,  oet  like  women  and 
cbildraa.  A  eperlr,  e  trifle  sets  the  im« 
praasioneble  masaee  in  action,  and  none 
cea  feieeee  tbe  commonest  erent.  Nor 
doee  any  Speniard  erer  attempt  to  guess 
bejond  le  ritiueiom  acttul,  or  to  foretell 
what  tbe  morrow  will  bring.  PacieHeiu 
y  brnntjsr  is  bis  motto;  end  he  waits 
paticntlj  to  see  what  will  next  turn  op 
after  another  shoiBe,  for  his  creed  and 
pceetiee  ere  '  resignation,'  the  ItUim  of 
the  Oriental. 

**  Tbe  key  to  decipher  &te  eingolar 
people  ie  scarcely  European,  since  this 
B4ri9rm  Chritiiana  is  at  least  a  nentral 
gronad  between  the  hat  end  the  turban, 
end  aaeny  contend  that  AfHca  begins  eren 
at  the  Pyrenees.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Spein^flret  civilised  by  the  Pheeniciens, 
and  long  poeseased  by  the  Moors.-.ha8 
indelibly  retained  tbe  original  im» 
preaeione.  Test  her,  therefore,  end  her 
nativee  by  an  Oriental  standard,  how 
anelogo«isdoesmuch  appear  that  is  strange 
and  repngnant  if  compared  with  European 
oeages  !  This  land  and  people  of  routine 
and  habit  are  elso  potted  for  antiqnerians, 
for  here  Pagan,  Roman,  and  Eastern 
customs,  long  obsolete  elsewhere,  turn  up 
at  every  step,  in  church  sod  house,  in 
cabinet  and  campaign,  as  we  shall  care, 
felly  point  oat.** 

Let  the  reader,  I  say*  take  these 
facts  and  consideiatioiis  with  him, 
and  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  un- 
derBtand,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  the 
multitiide,  native  and  foreign,  of  va- 
riona  works,  all  excellent  relating  to 
the  Stains,  Snanish  life,  and  manners, 
and  history,  from  Don  Quixote  down 
to  BorroVs  Bible  in  Spaing — from 
**  Livy's  pictured  page  "  down  to  tbe 
Detpaiches  of  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton. And  strange  in  these  works,  as 
in  all  the  intermediate  grave  or  gay, 
is  the  Btonr  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
people.  The  sonth  of  8pain  is  the 
real  land  of  romance  and  chivalry 
—that  is  to  say,  the  chivalry  ro- 
mancsqne, — 

**  When  the  Gothic  plume  met  the  Mu* 

bammedan  glance. 
And  rivera  ran  red  with   the  Saracen 


But  the  tme  chivalry,  the  chivalry 
of  the  oon^uefor's  demtch,  is  »ud 
ever  wai  with  us,  the  descendanta  of 
the  Norman,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Dane,  as  with  their  fore&thersy  the 
aea-kings  and  the  lords  of  battle. 
Where  rolls  the  wave  that  does  not 
roll  over  some  memorial  of  our  con- 
quests? Where  stands  the  spot  of 
aolid  earth  that  has  not  trembled 
under  our  vietorions  tread?  And 
that  it  is  now  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning and  ever  shall  be,  bear  witi^ss, 
as  a  woof  and  a  promise,  Moodkee 
and  Feroaeshah !  But  I  again  say 
the  sooth  of  Spain  was  the  land  of 
romanesqne  adventure  and  chivalry; 
and  there  was  the  scene  laid  of  the 
first  gentle  passages  of  arms.  But 
in  the  south  only— the  earthly  para- 
dise of  the  Moors — and  certain  of  the 
adjoining  districts,  and  in  the  latter 
more  in  prevailing  fiction  than  in 
fact;  for,  erede  mthi^  the  Peninsula 
generally  is  little  propitious  to  the 
practice  of  knight-errantry.  A  very 
aliffht  conaideration  of  its  geography 
ana  climate  will  suffice  to  shew  this. 
Mr.  Ford  obaerves : — 

"  From  Spain  being  the  most  sontbem 
country  in  Europe,  it  is  very  natural  that 
those  who  have  never  beeu  there  should 
imagine  tbe  climate  to  be  as  delicious  as 
that  of  Italy  or  Greece.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  fact.  Some  of  the  sea«coast8 
and  aheltered  plains  io  the  souihem  and 
eastern  provinces  are  warm  in  winter, 
and  exposed  to  an  almost  African  sun  in 
summer,  but  the  northern  and  western 
districts  are  damp  and  rainy  ;  while  the 
ioterior  is  either  cold  and  cheerless,  or 
sunburnt  and  wind-blown.  Winters  have 
occurred  at  Madrid  of  such  severity  that 
sentinels  have  been  frozen  to  death ;  and 
frequently  all  communication  is  suspended 
by  the  depth  of  snow  in  tbe  elevated 
roads  of  the  Castiles." 

It  is  clear  enough,  then,  that  the 
Peninsula  generally  was  no  fit  scene 
for  knieht-errantry  ;  and  certainly 
none  of  that,  and  very,  very  little  of 
true  chivalry,  remains  in  tne  coun- 
try. The  nobility  are  the  worst  and 
most  despicable  in  the  world — worse 
even  than  the  old  noblesse  of  France, 
for  heartless,  and  base,  and  vilely 
debauched  and  dishonest  as  those  were, 
they  were  not  what  the  multitude  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  also  are,  personal 
cowards  and  paltry  traitors.  Mr. 
Ford  praises  the  lower  classes  as  being 
formed  of  a  better  material,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  entitled  to  that  rela- 
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tive  praise ;  but  when  a  pontive  ad- 
miration of  them  is  exprMed,  I  ven- 
ture to  dissent  from  it.  A  brave 
people  never  was  a  people  of  assassins, 
and  how  else  except  as  assassins,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  guerilleroe,  have 
Spaniards  since  the  olden  time  dis- 
tingaished  themselves  ?  There  is  no 
courage  in  taking  individual  strag- 
glers, or  small  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
at  advantage,  and  murdering  them. 
The  secret  blow,  too,  is  always  the 
covrard's  blow,  and  rarelv,  in  war  or 
in  private  quarrel,  has  the  Spaniard 
dealt  any  other.  His  knife  is  always 
ready  to  stab  an  adversary  unawares 
by  thrust  or  throw,  but  he  has  no 
notion  of  fair  play— no  imagination 
of  a  free  and  manly  stand-ui)  fight; 
and  in  the  field  of  battle,  during  the 
French  invasion,  a  single  chai^  of  a 
few  squadrons  of  cavalry  was,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  sufficient  to 
drive  a  host  of  Spanish  braves,  or,  as 
in  other  countries  they  would  be 
styled,  braggadocios,  into  helpless  dis- 
order and  disgraceful  flight  The 
praises  lavished  upon  tiiem  by 
Southey  and  other  English  ¥rriter8  of 
tiie  same  kidney  (at  the  gross  and 
palpable  falsehoods  of  Spanish  vrriters, 
who  could  not  if  they  would  tell 
truth,  upon  almost  any  subject,  no- 
body is  astonished),  are  preposterous, 
and  shameful  in  the  last  degree  to 
those  who  uttered  them.  The  Span- 
iards never  stood  affainst  the  French 
soldiery  in  fair  fight,  any  more  than 
that  other  vauntel  rabble,  the  Cos- 
sacks, did.  If  a  man  will  only  take 
the  facts  related  by  Mr.  Ford,  he 
must  perforce  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, notwithstanding  the  fervent 
expression  of  that  gentleman*s  general 
opmions  to  the  contrary.  It  appears 
from  his  own  account,  uiat  even  their 
robbers,  who  make  so  remarkable  a 
figure  in  novels  and  romances,  are 
the  least  adventurous  and  the  most 
cowardlv  of  their  class  in  any  coun- 
try. They  never  stake  life  affainst 
life.  They  invariably  assail  the 
traveller  unawares,  at  some  deadly 
disadvantage,  or  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  Our  Dick  Turpins  and 
Claude  Duvals  were,  in  comparison 
with  the  most  famous  of  them,  princes 
and  paladins,  and  worthy  to  lead, 
like  the  Black  Prince,  an  army  of 
Free  Companions.  But  let  me  give 
Mr.  Ford*8  account  of  these  Spanish 
freebooters,  for  it  \a  interesting.  He 
says; — 


"  It  is  not  to  be  deoied  that  Spain  is, 
of  all  couatiies  in  Enrope,  the  one  in 
wbicli  the  ancient,  classioaU  and  once 
noirersal  system  of  robbing  on  Ihe  bigb- 
way  exists  tbe  most  nncbanged.  Vi  itb 
us  tbese  things  bave  been  mucb  altered : 
Spain  is  wbat  England  waa  aixty  years 
ago,  with  Hoonslow  Heatb  and  Fmchley 
Common, — wbat  Italy  was  very  lately, 
and  may  be  again  next  year.  A  bad 
character  sticks  to  a  country  aa  well  as  to 
an  individual :  Spain  bad  toe  same  repa- 
tation  in  tbe  days  of  antiquity,  but  it  waa 
always  tbe  acouaation  of  foreigners.  l*be 
Romans,  wbo  bad  no  business  to  invade 
Spain,  [indeed,  Mr.  Ford!]  were  ba- 
rassed  by  tbe  native  guerilleros, — those 
undiscipUoed  bands  of  armed  men  wbo 
wage  the '  little  war '  which  Iberia  always 
did.  Tbe  Komsns,  worried  by  tboae 
unmilitary  voltigeura,  called  all  the  Span- 
iards wbo  resisted  tbem  '  /alroaei  ; '  just 
as  tbe  French,  during  tbe  late  war,  nom 
the  same  reasons,  called  tbem  brigands 
and  assassins.  The  national  reaiaianoe 
against  tbe  intrusive  foreigner  bss  always 
armed  tbe  peasantry  of  Spain.  Agau, 
that  sort  of  patriotism,  a  atoera  da  par- 
vtnir,  which  is  the  Isst  and  usual  re- 
source of  scoundrels,  is  often  made  tbe 
pretext  of  tbe  ill-conditioned  to  throw  a 
specious  mantle  over  the  cengenial  voca- 
tion of  living  a  freebooting  idle  eaiatence 
by  plunder  rather  than  by  work  and  in- 
dustry.  Thia  accounts  for  the  facility 
with  which  tbe  universal  Spaniab  nation 
flies  to  arms.  Smuggling,  again,  aowa  the 
aoil  with  dragon's  teeth,  andpn>daoea,at 
a  moment's  notice,  a  plentiful  crop  of 
armed  men  or  guerilleros,  which  ia  almost 
a  convertible  term  with  robber. 

**  Robbery  in  other  countriea  baa 
yielded  to  increased  population,  to  man 
rapid  and  more  frequent  intercomnunica- 
tion.  Tbe  distances  in  Spain  are  very 
great ;  tbe  highroads  are  few,  and  are 
carried  through  long  leagues  of  uncolii- 
vsted  plains  ('  defteses'),  through  de- 
serted towns,  dispeopled  districts,  — 
'  dapobladMr*  a  term  more  common  in 
Spain,  aa  in  the  East,  than  that  of  village 
ia  in  England.  Aodalucia  is  tbe  most 
dangerous  province,  and  it  was  always 
80.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  from  being  tbe  last  scene  of  tbe 
Moorish  struggle,  and  now  from  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  the  great  focus 
of  smuggling,  which  preparea  tbe  raw 
materiiil  for  a  banditti,  llieae  evils, 
which  are  abated  by  internal  quiet  and 
tbe  continued  exertions  or  the  aniboritiefl, 
iocrente  with  troubled  times,  which,  as 
the  tempest  calls  forth  the  stormy  petrel, 
rouses  into  dangeioua  action  the  worst 
portions  of  society,  and  creates  a  sort  of 
civil  cachexia,  which  can  only  be  pat 
down  by  peace  and  a  strong  settled  go- 
vernment; blessings  which,  alaa!  have 
been   long  denied  to  uidi^py  Spain} 
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mMB«rkil«  no  H^nd-book  on  Spain  can 
Im  complete  withoat  giving  aome  account 
of  the  different  clasaes  and  organiaation 
of  the  robber  ayatam.  the  alphabet  and 
rudiments  of  a   traveller*a  ccnTersation 
when  on  the  road.    The  antiquity  of  the 
mtem  baa  been  detailed  in  the  Quarterly 
iccwMf.  No.  CXXII.p.  9,  to  which  thoae 
abont  to  viait  the  '  Serrania  de  Ronda/ 
and  the  wild  eonntry  between  Seville  and 
Grenadn,  will  do  well  to  refer,  especiallj 
aa  re^rda  Joa£  Bfaria/  who  bo  long  held 
uadispnted  rale  in  thoae  parta,  and  whose 
name  will  long  remain  in  the  mouths  of 
thoae  whose  t2k  is  about  robbera.    First 
and  foremost  come  the  '  ladrones,'  the 
robbers  on  a  great  scale.    They  are  a 
RgnkHj  organiaed  band,  from  eifht  to 
ibttftcen    in  number,  well   armed    and 
■ooated,  end  entirely  under  the  command 
of  ooe  lender.    Theae  are  the  most  for- 
■lidable  ;  snd.  as  they  seldom  attack  any 
traTeUers    except    with    orerwhelmiog 
and  under  eircumatances  of  am- 
i  and  aurpriae,  where  creiy  thing 
is  in  their  faTonr,  resistance  ia  generally 
uselesa,  and  can  only  lead  to  fatal  ae. 
cidents  ;  it  is  better  at  once  to  submit  to 
the  summons,   which  will  admit  of  no 
denial,  —  '  boea  ahajo*  *  boea  a  tierra*  — 
aaoetk  down,  month  to  earth !  Thoae  who 
are  provided  with  auch  a  anm  of  money  as 
the  robbers  think  accordiag  to  their  class 
ia  life  that  tbey  ought  to  carry  about  with 
them  are  renr  rardr  ill'uaed;  a  frank, 
conBdent,  ana  good-humoured  surreoder, 
generally  not   only  prereota    any   bad 
treatment,    but    aecurea    even    civility 
daring  the  dimgreeable  operation.    Pis. 
tola  and  sabres  are,  after  all,  a    poor 
defence,  as  Mr.  Cribb  said,  compared  to 
eiTil  words  and  deeds.    The  Spaniard  ia 
by  natoje  high-bred  and  a  eabalUro,  and 
rwponds  to  any  appeal  to  qusiitiea  of 
which  hia  nation  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
Netwitbstandine  theae  moral  aecuritiea, 
ifoaly  byway  of  making  aaauraoce  doubly 
anre,  an  Englishman  will   do  well   in 
travelling  in  exposed  diatricta  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bag  containing  from  50  to 
100  dollars,  which  makaa  a  haudaome 
pone,  feela  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  ia 
that  aort  of  amount  which  the  Spanish 
hngaad  thinka  a  native  of  this  proverbi- 


ally rich  eonntry  ought  to  have  with 
him  on  hia  travels.  He  has  a  remarkable 
taot  in  eatimating  from  the  look  of  the 
individual,  hia  equipage,  &o.,  how  much 
readv  monev  it  is  befitiing  hia  condition 
for  him  to  nave  about  him  ;  if  the  sum 
ahould  not  be  enough,  he  resents  severely 
the  depriving  him  of  the  regular  spoil  to 
which  he  considers  himself  entitled  by 
the  long-eatablished  usage  of  the  high- 
road. The  traveller  who  is  altogether 
unprovided  with  cash,  is  generally  made 
a  severe  example  of  pour  eneourager 
Ui  autres,  either  by  beating  (<  $ehandol§ 
paiot')  or  by  atrippingto  the  skin  (*  defan* 
doUen  eutrot*),  after  the  faahion  of  the 
thievea  of  old  in  Jericho.  The  traveller 
ahould  be  particularly  careful  to  have 
a  watch  of  aome  kind ;  one  with  a  gaudv 
gilt  chain  and  seala  ia  the  be«t  suiteo. 
Not  to  have  a  watch  of  any  kind  exposes 
the  traveller  to  more  certain  indignities 
than  a  aoantily  filled  purse.  The  money 
may  have  been  apent,  but  the  absence 
of  the  watch  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  premeditated  intention  of  not  being 
robbed  or  it,  which  the  iadron  conaidera 
aa  an  unjuatifiable  attempt  to  defraud 
him  of  hia  right.  It  must  be  said,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Spanish  briganda,  eapecially 
thoae  of  the  higheat  claaa,  that  they 
rarely  ill-uae  women  or  children ;  nor  do 
they  commence  firing  or  offering  violence 
unless  resisted.  The  next  clasa  of  rob. 
hers  —  omitting  some  minor  distinctions, 
such  aa  the  tduadoret,  or  two  or  three 
persons  who  lie  in  ambuscade  and  jump 
out  on  the  unprepared  traveller^  la  the 
'  ralero,'  the  rat.  He  ia  held  in  contempt, 
but  ia  net  the  less  dangerous.  He  ia  not 
brought  regularly  up  to  the  profeaaion 
and  organised,  but  takes  to  it,  pro  re  iMta, 
of  a  sudden,  commits  his  robbery,  and 
then  retuma  to  hia  pristine  vocation. 
Very  ofton  on  the  arrival  of  atrangera, 
two  or  three  of  the  ilUconditiooed  worst 
elaasea  get  np  a  robbery  next  day  for  the 
apecial occasion,  according  to  the  proverb, 
'  fa  oeaiion  haeo  ol  Iadron.* 

'^  The  rvteriUo,  or  amall  rat,  is  a  skulk- 
ing footpad,  who  seldom  attacks  any  but 
aingle  and  unprotected  passengers,  who, 
if  they  get  robbed,  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  themselves;  for  no  msn  la  justified 


*  **  My  friend  John  Lewia,  the  celebrated  painter,  now  reaident  at  Grand  Cairo, 
saw  this  bandit  in  Spsin,  sod  took  likenesses  of  him  and  hia  favourite  horae.  The 
ftUow  looked  rather  like  a  paunchy  innkeeper  than  a  brigand.  He  was  the  reverse  of 
tsll,  and  by  no  means,  to  all  appearance,  strongly  knit  or  built;  nor  waa  there  any 
thtag  of  cruelty,  ferocity,  or  mdignity  in  the  expreaaion  of  hia  countenance.  Any 
ordinary  Englash  gentleman  who  knew  how  to  use  his  hands,  would  have  doubled 
kisi  np  in  two  minutes.  Jos6  Maria  ended  a  career  as  famous  in  his  locality  as  that 
of  the  earlier  brigand,  the  Cid,  at  the  garotUt  and  resigned  his  neck,  either  at  Seville 
<v  Grenada,  I  forget  which,  to  the  iron  collar  with  exemplary  piety,  if  not  penitence, 
lod  in  sll  the  plenitude  of  beatific  hope  from  abaolution  from  all  earthly  stains.  If  I 
lanembcr  rightly^  Joha  L^wil  waa  ftreaent  at  the  ej^ecution." 
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in  exposing  Spaniards  to  the  temptation 
of  doing  a  little  something  in  that  Hue. 
The  shepherd  with  bis  sheep,  the  ploagh« 
man  with  hia  ploagh,  the  vine-dreaser 
amidst  his  grnpea, — all  have  their  gun, 
'which,  oatensiblv  for  their  indiridnal 
protection,  furnishes  means  of  assault 
and  battery  against  those  who  have  no 
other  defence  than  their  legs  and  virtue. 

*<'J'he  regular  first-class  ladronet  me 
generally    armed    with    a    blunderbots, 

*  retajo/  which  hangs  at  their  aaddles  ; 
the  high -peaked  albarda,  which  is  covered 
with  a  fleece,  either  white  or  blue,  the 
'  taUa*  The  dress  is,  for  the  most  part, 
very  rich,  and  in  the  highest  style  of 

•  fl/rian*— 'the  fancy/  They  are  the 
envv  and  models  of  the  lower  class  of 
Andalusians,  being  arrayed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  smuggler,  the  eontrahanditta,  or 
the  bull-fighter,  torrero ;  or,  in  a  word, 
the  majo  or  dandy,  who,  being  peculiar 
to  the  south  of  Spain,  will  be  more  pro- 
perly described  in  Andalusia,  which  is 
the  hon:e  and  head-qnarters  of  all  those 
who  aspire  to  the  elegant  accomplishments 
and  professions  to  which  we  have  jast 
alluded." 

The  mqio  dress  w  pecaliar  to  the 
country;  but  in  all  places  and  in  all 
climates,  by  sea  and  land,  the  brigand 
and  the  buccaneer  have  delighted  in 
finery— jewels  and  ffold  chains.  Per- 
haps because  they  tnoug^ht  that  por- 
tion of  their  fortunes  which  they  bore 
upon  their  persons  was  in  the  safest 
and  most  satisfactory  custody.  The 
fair  ideal  of  the  ladran  is  to  be  found 
in  Shakspeare.  See  the  scene  in  the 
Ttoo  Gendemen  of  Veramii  between 
Valentine  and  the  outlaws : — 

"  3  Outlaw.  Know,  then,  that  some  of 
us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  nngovern'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  eompaoy  of  awful  men. 
Myself  was  from  Verona  baniahed 
For  pnetiaiog  to  steal  away  a  lady» 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  to  the  daJie. 

2  Ouiiaw.  And  I  from  Mantiw  for  a 

gentleman 
1/Vhom,  in  my  mood,  1  ttabb'd  anto  tfaa 

heart. 
1  Outlaw,  And  I  for  suchlike  petty 

crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose,  for  we  cite  our  faults 
That  the^  may  hold  excused  our  lawless 

lives. 

•  •  •  • 

3  Outlaw.    What  say'st  thou  1      Wilt 

thou  be  of  our  consort  t 
Say  av  !  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Taf.  I  take  your  ofTei;  and  will  live 
with  you. 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
To  silly  women  or  poor  passengers. 


3  Outlaw,    No,  we  d«C»st  sack  vile, 
base  practises.'*' 

At  the  dose  of  the  play  8ff  Va- 
lentine very  coolly,  and  no  doobt 
ven[  sincerely,  after  the  spirit  of  the 
fashion  of  the  time  and  clime  to 
which  our  Shakspeaiie  is  never  false, 
Bays,— 

"  These  banished  men  that  I  have  kept 

withal 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities. 
Forgive  ihem  what  they  have  committed 

here. 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  eiile. 
lliey  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  wortiy 

lord. 
Duke,   ThovL  hast  prevaiTd  :  I  pardon 

them  and  thee. 
Dispose  of  them  as  thou  know*st  their 

deserts." 

CosasdeBspaua!  Here  are  the  feel- 
ings, the  circumstances,  the  considera- 
tions, the  moralit]^  that  might  at  this 
moment  Prevail  tnroughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula. The  great  Hassan,  the  grand 
admiral  of  the  Turks,  was  a  water- 
carrier  at  Constantinople.  The  bum 
pantomimic  changes  take  pfa^e  con- 
stantly in  essentially  Oriental  Spain. 
Amongst  these  Christian  Arabs  there 
are  a  thousand  ktdroneg  as  wise,  as 
learned,  as  valiant,  as  worthy  of 
high  place  as  Narvaez,  Esportero,  or 
Cabrera.  They  would  be  as  much 
at  home  in  the  places  these  scoun- 
drels have  occupied  as  themselves,  and 
perform  their  functions  as  huaonr- 
ably  and  as  well,— and  no  better,  for 
it  is  nowadays  to  all  experience  im- 
possible for  any  Spani^  man  to  rise 
beyond  the  lowest  Oriental  standard 
of^a  sncoessful  mflian  in  place  snd 
power.  The  existence  of  a  titled  no- 
Dility  here  is  a  farce.  They  are  lor 
the  most  part  the  sciun  of  Spun. 
They  are  physicaU  v  and  morally  in- 
capable utteriy  of  areatness  or  of 
0ood.  The  sway  and  masterdom  is 
invanably  m  the  hands  of  some  fcrtn- 
nate  adventurer— a  quoodan  smng- 
or  bandit,  or  so-called  soldier 


(all  mean  pretty  much  the 
thing),  and  these  lord  it  for  a  tithe 
over  the  destinies  of  the  wretched 
country  and  trampk  upon  the  de- 
graded hangers-on  of  a  defaaiiehcd 
court.  Thei^  is  now  a  great  onteiy 
against  Narvaec,  but  my  own  opnuon 
is  that  he  is  the  bravest  and  the  va/ofi 
capable  of  all  the  adventurexB  who 
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hate  riKft  to  inre-ettiiieiioe  of  late 
yesTB.  Certamiy  he  is  brave,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  most  of  the  bri- 
gands, whether  generals  of  armies  or 
leaders  of  ladranes.  Of  the  latter 
caste  Mr.  Ford  observes , — 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  Spanish 
robbers  are  very  shy  io  attacking  Eng- 
lish armed  travellers,  and  purticuTarly  if 
they  appear  upon  their  guard.  The  rob- 
bers dislike  fighting.  Tbey  hate  dans^er 
from  knowing  what  it  is  ;  they  have  oo 
ebirslroos  courage  or  abstract  notions  of 
fsirplsy,  anymore  than  a  Tark  or  a  tiger, 
who  are  too  uneiviliaed  to  throw  away  a 
chance.  Accordingly,  the  Spanish  rob« 
hers  seldom  attack  where  tbey  anticipate 
resistance,  which  they  all  feel  they  will 
ssauredly  meet  from  Enfflishmen.  Tbey 
bare  also  a  peculiar  dislike  to  English 
guns  and  gunpowder,  which,  in  fact,  both 
ts  to  arma  and  amrounition,  are  infinitely 
raperior  to  the  ruder  Spanish  weapons. 
Though  three  or  four  Englishmen  hare 
nothing  to  fear,  yet  where  there  are  la- 
dies it  is  always  better  to  be  provided 
with  an  escort  of  MiqutliUt" 

These  men  have  a  keen  and  accu- 
rate m,  and  are  always  on  the  look" 
out  for  prints  of  horses  and  other 
signs,  which,  escaping;  the  notice  of 
inperficial  observers,  mdicate  to  their 
practised  observations  the  presence 
of  danger.  The  Miquelites  are  inde* 
iatigaUe  in  keeping  up  with  a  car- 
liage  dav  and  night,  braving  heat 
and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst.  As 
they  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  they  are  not 
ttrietly  speaking  entitled  to  any  re* 
tnoneration  from  the  travellers  they 
are  directed  to  escort ;  it  is,  however, 
Qsnal  to  give  to  each  man  a  couple 
€^  pesetas  a-day  and  a  dollar  to  their 
leader.  The  trifling  addition  of  a 
few  cigars,  a  bota  or  two  of  wine, 
•ome  nee  and  dried  cod*fish  haealaoj 
for  their  evening  meal,  is  well  be« 
Btoved;  exercise  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite, and  they  are  always  proud  to 
drink  to  their  master^s  health,  and 
are  none  the  worse  for  his  food,  for 
*"  tripos  Uevan  a  pies,  y  no  vies  a 
tripos^  which,  not  to  transtate  it 
coarsely,  means,  **the  bowels  carry 
the  feet,  and  not  the  feet  the  bowels.^' 
These  Miquelites  (named,  it  is  said, 
afier  a  fiimo!iB»  or  infamous,  instm^ 
mem  of  Ciesar  Borgia's)  are  a  corps 
lerving  as  a  sort  of  polke  upon  foot, 
•^the  modem  reprnentatives  of  the 
Hermandad  with  whom  Gil  Bias  has 
inade  us  fanuliar,  and  very  faithful, 


very  sagacious,  very  actiV&^afld  hi 
all  respects  very  efficient.  The  rob- 
bers lear  them,  for  they  know  that 
in  all  points  they  are  more  than  a 
match  for  them.  The  traveller  who 
wends  his  way  accompanied  by  an 
adequate  escort  of  them  may  be  em- 
phatically pronounced  to  be  safe. 
Spaniard  generally  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  secure  their  services,  and 
when  they  do  venture  on  the  enforced 
perils  of  a  journey  they  have  gene- 
rally recourse  to  tbe  Eastern  fhshion 
of  making  themselves  constituent 
parts  of  a  caravan.  Every  Spaniard 
when  he  ventures  beyond  tne  pre- 
cincts of  his  native  town  or  village 
goes  forth  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
nature  has  endowed  the  people  gene- 
rally, of  all  castes  and  classes,  with 
the  faculty  of  looking  so  like  brigands, 
through  every  variety,  from  the 
g1adiator-ca/>a&fro  to  the  commoit 
cut-throat,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinffoish  between  the  freebooter 
and  the  true  man. 

There  is  another  clan  of  protec- 
tors for  tiaveUen  occasionally  called 
into  use— the  eseopaieros,    Mr.  Ford 

"  These  sseapateros,  occasionally  rob- 
bers themselves,  lire  either  by  robbeiy 
or  the  prevention  of  it,  for  there  is  aome 
honour  amongst  thieves — '  intrs  lobot  no 
te  dome,'  'wolves  don't  eat  each  other/ 
unless  very  hard  np  indeed.  They  are 
by  no  means  so  bold  or  trustworthy  as 
the  Miqnelites,  who  deapiae  them.  Tba 
etcopatetos  natorally  enaeavoar  to  alarm 
travellera  with  ovet'exaggerated  aeooants 
of  danger,  in  order  that  tbsfir  services 
may  be  engaged.  Their  idle  stories  are 
often  believed  by  the  gobemoache  clasa 
of  hookmaking  travellers— the  Semplea, 
Sir  John  Carrs,  logliaes,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
—who  note  down,  print,  and  publish  tales 
of  horror  told  them  and  got  up  for  the 
occasion  by  people  who  are  laughing  at 
them  in  their  sleeves.  But  these  things 
are  amongst  tlto  accidents  of  long  joar- 
Aeys,—'  sa  luengas  viat,  luenguas  moHiU 
ToiJ' 

This  is  true  to  the  letter  about 
Carr  and  Inglis.  The  former  was  a 
terrifically  world-famous  ^*snob;** 
the  latter  pretty  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  he  ladced  the  ^^deepdamn- 
atM>n  of  the  poet's  verse.**  One  of  the 
hitter's  raw^head  and  bkxidy-bones 
storiesof  personal  adventure  with  rob- 
bers was  hud  at  a  tune  when  he  was 
seated  qiuetly  in  the  diHgenoe  by  tbe 
side  of  Mr.  Pavid  Eobcrts,  the  fioyal 
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Academician.  As  to  Semple,  I  think 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  hasty  and  erro- 
neous in  the  charge  he  makes  against 
him.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  more 
credulous  in  lending  faith  to  what  he 
may  have  heard  than  the  generality 
of  sagacious  and  intelligent  travellers, 
or  more  inaccurate  in  his  narrative 
than  flJl  men  must  be  who  pass  ra- 
pidly through  a  strange  country. 
The  whole  course  of  hislife  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  prove  that 
he  was  a  man  of  personal  mtrepidity 
and  of  an  adventurous  spirit.  He 
travelled  in  a  great  many  countries, 
and  oftentimes  his  path  vras  beset 
with  dangers.  At  last  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  a  district  near 
ned  River,  in  North  America,  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  (in  Eunert^s  land), 
and  he  was  there  shot  down  (or,  in 
other  words,  murdered)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fray  by  some  bois 
hridht  or  half-breeds,  in  the  service 
of  the  North-west  Company,  which 
was  then  literally  at  war  with  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company  (with  which 
it  has  smce  been  amalgamated)  and 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Poor  Sample 
shewed  great  daring  and  resolution 
upon  the  occasion.  In  his  travels 
in  Spain  there  is  only  one  story 
about  robbers,  and  that  certainly  is 
neither  of  so  improbable  nor  extra- 
vagant a  nature  as  to  cast  a  just 
doubt  upon  his  veracity.* 

Before  I  turn  away  from  the  sub- 
ject of  modern  chivalry  in  Spain,  to 
which  I  was  some  short  time  since 
referring,  a  glance  at  a  page  in  Bor- 
row's  BUde  in  Spain  cries  ''halt!*' 
that  I  may  do  justice  to  a  deed  of 
**  derring-do"  worthy  of  the  days  of 


the  Pkntagenets.  There  is  no  doobt 
that  there  is  something  of  ptmde- 
radon  in  this  narrative,  as  there 
is  in  almost  all  that  emanates  from 
the  pen  of  this  highly  dramatic 
writer.  But  the  main  facte  one  (eels 
compelled  to  accept  as  true,  and  the 
description  has  all  tbe  fervour  of 
Froissart.  The  wanton  Cristina  had, 
to  save  the  life  of  her  cortejo,  or 
paramour,  Munoz,  sipped  the  con- 
stitution at  La  Grama.  The  day 
after  this  event,  Mr.  llorTOw  met  an 
old  and  dearly-beloved  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Puerta  del  SoL  There 
was  a  vast  crowd  assembled,  who 
ever  and  anon  broke  into  shouts  of 
"La  Granja!"  and  "Viva  el  Con- 
stitucion!"  It  was  evident  that  a 
popular  outburst  was  intended,  to 
terminate,  as  it  might  be,  in  an 
imeule^  a  revolt,  or  a  revolution. 
Borrow  and  my  friend  hired  a  room 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  place. 
A  squadron  cf  cavalry  that  were 
false,  and  a  handful  of  mfantiy  that 
were  true,  were  inarched  upon  the 
ground.    Borrow  says, — 

**  We  had  scarcely  been  fire  miDtttes 
at  tbe  wiadoir  when  we  auddeoty 
heard  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet 
hastening  down  tlie  street  called  the 
CuUe  de  Carrttat.  The  house  in  wbich 
we  had  atationed  ourselves,  waa,  aa  I 
hare  already  observed,  jest  opposite 
to  the  post-office,  at  the  left  of  which 
this  street  debouches  from  the  north  bto 
the  Puerta  del  Sol.  As  the  sounds  be* 
came  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  the 
crowd  below  diminished,  and  a  8|)eciee 
of  panic  seemed  to  hare  fallen  upon  all. 
Once  or  twice,  however,  I  could  dis. 
tingttish  the  words, '  Quesada,  Quesada !' 


*  Her«  it  is,  and  the  reader,  after  having  perused  Mr.  Ford's  remarks  about 
Spanish  robbers,  regular,  irregular,  and  Tolnnteers  for  the  nonce,  1  think,  will  agree 
with  me  :..'*  About  two  leagues  from  Aides  del  Rio,  aa  we  were  ascending  a  small 
hill,  1  beheld  two  men  with  long  muskets  running  as  if  to  reach  the  aummit  before  us. 
My  guide  called  out  that  they  were  robbers,  which  appeared  to  me  very  probable.  I 
prepared  for-their  reception,  and  suffered  him  to  advance  about  forty  yards  in  front. 
By  this  mesos  I  thought  it  not  likely  that  the  robbers  would  fall  upon  the  guide, 
seeing  that  I  was  behind  well  mounted',  armed,  and  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  at- 
tack Uiem.  Had  we  been  close  together,  so  that  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of 
hitting  us  both,  they  would  certainly  have  fired.  As  it  was,  they  baited  with  tbe 
utmost  composure,  and  leaned  upon  their  long  muskeu  while  I  passed.  I  held  my 
band  upon  my  pistol  in  the  holster,  and  looked  upon  them  sternly.  My  guide  was 
already  ao  far  ahead  with  tbe  baggage  that  it  would  have  been  needless  to  aitaek  me. 
Their  looks  were  wild  and  savage,  their  dress  was  compoaed  chiefly  of  sheepskiBs, 
and  besides  their  muskeU  and  long  knires  their  girdles  were  stuck  full  of  pistols. 
These  were  the  only  robbers  I  saw  in  Spain,  and  ahould  any  traveller  find  himself  in 
aimilar  circumsUnces,  I  recommend  the  plai^  w^iich  I  adopted,  and  wl^ch  I  had  pre* 
yioualy  det^rnuued  to  punme^ ' 
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The  lbot>ioldierft  stood  calm  and  motioo. 
lesa ;  but  I  observed  tbat  the  eandry, 
with  the  yonog  o£Bcer  commanding  them, 
displayed  botb  confusion  and  fear,  ex- 
changing with  each  other  some  hurried 
words;  all  of  a  soddea,  that  part  of  the 
crowd  which  stood  near -the  mouth  of  the 
Calle  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great  dis- 
Older,  leaving  a  considerable  sfmce  an- 
occupied  ;  and  the  next  moment  Quesada, 
in  a  complete  geoerars  uniform,  and 
mooated  on  a  bright  bay  thorough-bred 
English  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  dashed  at  full  gallop  into  the 
area,  in  much  the  same  manner  I  have 
seen  a  Manchegan  bull  rush  into  the  am- 
phitheatre when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are 
snddenir  flung  open.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and,  at 
a  short  distance,  by  as  many  dragoons. 
In  ahnoot  less  time  than  is  sufficient  to 
relate  it,  several  individuals  in  the  crowd 
were  knocked  down  and  lay  sprawling 
npoQ  the  ground,  beneath  the  horses  of 
Qacaada  and  his  two  friends ;  for  as  to 
the  dragoons,  they  halted  aa  soon  as  they 
had  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  was 
a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of 
valoar  and  good  horsemanship,  strike 
terror  into  at  least  as  maoy  thousands. 
I  saw  Qaesada  repeatedly  spur  his  horse 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  crowd,  and 
theo  extricate  himself  in  the  most  masterlj 
manner.  The  rabble  were  completely 
awed  and  gave  war>  retiring  by  the  Calle 
del  Comunerdo  and  the  street  of  Alcale. 
All  at  once  Quesada  singled  out  two 
Nationals,  who  were  attempting  to  escape ; 
and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned 
them  in  a  moment,  and  drove  them  in 
another  direction,  striking  them  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner  with  the  flat  of  his 
sabre.  He  was  crying  out,  '  Long  live 
the  absolute  Queen  !"  when  just  beneath 
me,  aaudst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which 
had  atill  maintained  its  ground,  perhaps 
from  not  having  the  means  of  escaping, 
I  saw  a  email  gun  glitter  fur  a  moment, 
then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a 
bullet  had  nearly  sent  Quesada  to  his 
long  account,  psssing  so  near  to  the 
countenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his 
hat.  I  had  an  indistinct  view  ror  a  mo- 
ment of  a  well-known  fornging-cap  just 
about  the  spot  from  whence  the  gun  had 
been  discharged  [pondtradon !]  ,than  there 
was  a  rash  of  the  crowd,  and  the  ahooter, 
whoever  he  was,  escaped  discoverv  amidst 
the  eonfoMon  which  arose.  As  for  Que- 
sada, he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from 
which  be  had  escaped  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  He  glared  about  him  fiercely 
for  a  moment;  then  leaving  the  two 
Nationals,  whosneaked  nway  like  whipped 
hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  officer 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and 
who   bad   beea  nctive   in   raising  the 


cry  of  the  constitution,  and  to  him  he 
addressed  a  few  words  with  an  air  of 
stern  mensce.  The  youth  evidently 
quailed  before  him,  and,  probably  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  resigned  the 
commend  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly- 
away  with  a  diacomfited  air  ;  whereupon 
Quesada  dismounted,  snd  walked  slowly 
backwards  and  forwarda  before  the  Casa 
de  Postaa  with  a  mien  which  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  mankind.  This  was  the 
glorious  day  of  Quesada's  exisience—hia 
glorious  and  last  day.  1  call  it  the  day 
of  his  glory,  for  he  certainly  never  before 
appeared  under  such  brilliant  circum- 
stances, and  he  never  lived  to  see  another 
sunset.  No  action  of  any  conqueror  or 
hero  on  record  is  to  be  compared  with 
thi«  closing  scene  of  Uie  life  of  Quesada  ; 
for  who,  by  his  single,  desperate  courage 
and  impetuosity,  ever  before  stopped  a 
revolution  in  full  course  1  Quesada  did : 
he  stopped  the  revolution  at  Madrid  for 
one  entire  day,  and  brought  back  the 
uproarious  and  hostile  mob  of  a  huge  city 
to  perfect  order  and  quiet.  His  burst 
into  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  the  most 
tremendous  and  successful  piece  of  dar- 
ing  ever  witnessed.  I  admired  so  much 
the  soirit  of  <  the  brute  bull,'  that  I  fre- 
quently, during  his  wild  onset,  shouted 
*  Viva  Quesada ! '  for  1  wished  him  well. 
[This,  Borrow  says,  not  from  any  poli- 
tical feeling.]  But,  I  repeat,  I  wished 
well  to  Quesada,  witnessing  as  I  did  his 
stout  heart  and  good  horsemanship.  " 

The  moderado  ministry  ran  away 
that  night,  and  Queseda  was  butch- 
ered by  the  rcucaiUe  rahhUment  of 
Nationals  next  day.  Cosaa  de 
JEmana! 

Mr.  Ford,  who  has  passed  some 
fifteen  years  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  is  likewise  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  it,  concur  in  an 
affectionate  regard  for  the  Spanish 
peasantry  and  humbler  classes  in 
most  01^  the  provinces.  Their  au- 
thority 18  of  the  highest,  for  both 
gentlemen  are  masters  of  the  lan- 
gtiages  and  manners  of  the  people, 
with  whom  they  have  lived  on  terms 
of  easy  intercourse.  And  no  doubt 
the  semi-Oriental  peasant  has,  gene- 
rally speaking,  many  noble  and 
amiable  qualities,  which  render  him 
superior  to  the  peasant  of  most  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  But  to  the 
English,  the  French,  the  German, 
the  Dutch  peasant,  he  is  inferior; 
nor  will  he  bear  comparison  with  the 
Turk  who  has  not  been  polluted  by 
Constantinople.  With  lul  the  good 
qualities,  in  the  rough,  and  capabilities 
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daimed  for  the  S|Mmi8h  man,  it  can^ 
not  be  denied  that  be  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  reckless  of  mankind  about  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  He  is 
always  prone  to  stab  in  his  mood ; 
he  is  cruel  atrociously,  like  the  Car- 
thaginian of  old,  and,  whenever  any 
thing  touches  him  nearly,  quite  as 
treadierous.  Ptmicafdes^  nationally 
and  individually,  is  pre-eminently 
one  of  the  cosas  de  Espaiia.  All  his 
better  qualities,  too,  are  rendered  ra- 
ther negative  than  positive  by  his 
dogged,  stolid  ^ride,  and  invincible 
andcxecrable  laziness.  He  is  courteous 
and  hospitable,  it  is  said,— both,  how- 
ever, from  mere  custom.  He  is  cere- 
monious in  his  demeanour,  that  he 
may  receive  oeremoniouB  treatment 
in  return,  which  is  to  him  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  Ho8|ritable  ho 
may  be,  but  he  has  nothmg  worth 
withholding  to  offer.  In  the  one 
word,  he  is  **  a  Christian  Arab  ;**  and 
as  such,  even  is  inferior  to  the  Wa- 
habee,  who  is  a  pure  theist,  while 
the  relkdon  of  Hxt  Snaniard,  falsely 
styled  Christian,  is  a  blind,  ignorant, 
brutalising,  and  uncleanly  supersti- 
tion—as bad,  if  not  worse,  than  any 
form  of  pamnism  that  ever  jyrevailed, 
except  the  Egyptian,  to  which  it  is  in 
many  respects  akin,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  say  a  few  woras  on 
Mariolatry.  The  Spanish  peasant 
also  is  good-humoured,  so  is  a  cat  if 
vou  stroke  its  coat  the  right  way; 
but  one  is  quite  as  ready  to  fly  at  you 
as  the  other.  The  Spaniard,  more- 
over, is  patient  under  poverty  and 
privations;  he  bears  his  lot  with  the 
apathetic  resienation  of  a  Hindoo. 
Why  ?  Simply  because  it  is  easier 
for  him  to  endure  than  to  labour. 
In  this  (as,  indeed,  in  most  other 
respects)  he  falls  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  North  American 
Indian  of  tho  Prairies,  who,  thouah 
he  may  indulffe  himself  with  all  tne 
lazy  gravity  dra  Spaniard  in  absolute 
repose  when  he  has  provided  for  hit 
wants  and  luxuries,  yet,  when  the 
threatens  to  fail,  turns  out 


one  of  the  best,  the  boldest,  and  most 
adventurous  of  hunters,  even  as  he  is 
of  warriors,  when  he  once  enters  on 
the  war-path.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Spaniara  is  content  to  support  ex- 


istence on  a  scanty  supply  of  brad 
and  earlic,  to  lie  in  a  filthy  hovel, 
and  lounge  in  rags  popnloas  with 
vermin,  rather  than  work  like  a  man, 
with  work  reader  to  his  hand,  which 
would  afford  him  all  the  potitiTe 
comforts  of  life,  and  elevate  nis  ooo- 
dktion  in  the  aodal  scale.  Ko !  even 
if,  by  any  chance,  money  gets  into 
his  powcBBwn,  either  by  the  gift  of  a 
traveller,  or  by  the  robbing  of  a 
traveller,  or  hv  some  other  means, 
instead  of  appfying  it  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  hunself  and  family,  and 
improving  their  position  and  pro- 
spects, he  will  hoard  the  money  and 
hide  it.  Such  are  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  Spanish  peaBant*s  cha- 
racter, evident  m  the  books  befim 
me, — the  best  that  have  been  yet 
written  about  the  Spains;  I  mean 
Ford's  and  Borrow's.* 

As  to  the  nobility  and  nppermost 
classes  in  the  Peninsula,  only  one 
opinion  can  be  entertained  of  them, 
and  that  is,  that  thejr  are  pretty 
much  about  the  most  ignorant,  de- 
bauched, degraded,  dishonest,  faith- 
less, (uod  worthless  of  human  kind. 
But  whatever  sort  of  fnends  the 
lower  elanes  of  Spaniards  may  make, 
they,  according  to  all  acoonnts,  are 
very  agreeable  casual  aeqnaintanoes. 
Nowhere,  probably,  does  he  shew  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  vents, 
Ford's  description  of  which  is  most 
interesting.  There  are  four  sorts  of 
inns  in  Spain, — ^the  fanda^  which  is 
the  resort  almost  exclusively  of  fo- 
reigners, and  is  to  be  found  mily  in 
the  largest  towns  (this  is  scantily 
furnish^  and  provisioiis  an  sup- 
plied to  you)  ;  the/NiMKia,  the  rtate, 
and  the  vetderiSia,  The  poaida  is 
genuine  Spanish :  as  a  publie  inn,  it 
IS,  strictly  speaking,  bound  only  to 
famish  lodgmff,  salt,  and  the  means 
of  cookinff  whatever  the  traveller 
brings  vriUi  him,  or  can  find  in  the 
yillaffe.  **The  posada,  which  in 
smaUer  towns  degenerates  into  a 
venta,  ought  only  to  be  compared  to 
the  khana  of  the  East,  and  never  to 
the  hms  of  Europe.'* 

''  If  foreigners,  and  especially  Euglisb- 
mea,  would  bear  this  in  miod,  they  would 
save  themselres  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and    disappointment,   and    not   expose 


*  The  Hand-Boole  for  TniTellera  in  Spain  and  Reoders  at  Home,   t  vols.    Londoo. 
J.  Murray. 

The  Bible  in  Spain,  by  George  Borrow. 
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tbemaeiret  by  tli«ir  lois  of  temper  on 
the  «pol,  or  in  tlieir  note-books.  No 
Spuiard  is  ever^  put  out,  although  he 
niiddens  at  the  slightest  personal  affront, 
/or  blood  boils  withoot  6re,— '  la  tangre 
kifict  tinfuego.*  Me  takes  these  things 
loollv,  which  more  phlegmatic,  cold, 
bloooed  foreigners  seldom  do.  The  na- 
tive, like  the  Oriental,  does  not  expect 
to  fiod  any  thing,  and  accordingly  is 
never  surprised  at  only  getting  what  he 
brings  with  him.  His  surprise  is  reserved 
for  those  rare  occasions  when  he  finds 
so  J  thin^  actually  ready  at  a  venta,  which 
be  coDsiders  to  be  a  God-send.*' 

Farther  on  Mr.  Ford  says,— 

*'  The  country  purstbr,  meton,  ptmda, 
ssd  vnits,  call  it  bow  yon  will,  ia  the 
RoBMS  Ou^imm.  The  original  inteotion 
was  tbe  hoosang  of  cattle  ;  the  accom- 
modation of  trarollers  was  secondary, 
iod  so  it  is  in  Spnin  to  this  day.  The 
aceoDBodation  to  the  6faj<  is  excellent ; 
eoot,  roomy  subles,  ample  mangers,  a 
never-fiuling  supfply  of  fodder  and  water, 
all  ready,  ertry  comfort  and  luxury  which 
sninal  is  capsbto  of  enjoving,  is  on  the 
spot.  As  regard*  man  all  is  the  reveraew 
He  must  forsgo  abroad  fcr  any  thing  ha 
nay  want*  Only  a  small  part  of  the  barn 
is  sllotted  to  him,  and  then  be  is  lodged 
ftSMHig  the  beaacs  below,  or  among  the 
trasses  and  aaeka  of  their  food  in  the  lofta 

tbOTS." 

Kotbinff  but  dire  misery  oompela 
a  Spaniard  to  turn  innkeeper.  Mine 
host  in  ninety-nine  eaaea  out  of  the 
himdred  ia  a  foreiffiier  or  a  g^piy^ 
and  alffloal  inyariabTy  an  extortioner 
and  a  tbief.  It  waa  ao  in  the  times 
of  Genrantes  and  Qneredo;  it  ia  ao 
at  present.  In  the  large  towns  of 
the  Spaina,  as  in  America,  the  worst 
ihieTes  are  the  low  English  refugees. 
Toaching  the  venta» — 

"The  ground- floor  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mon room  for  men  and  bessti.   The  por« 


tion  appropriated  to  ibo  stables  is  often 
arched  over,  and  very  imperlectly  lighted 
to  keep  it  cool,  so  that  oven  by  day  the 
eye  has  some  diflieulty  at  first  in  maknig 
out  the  details.  The  ranges  of  mangers 
are  fixed  round  the  walls,  and  the  hsmess 
of  the  different  animals  suspended  on 
the  pillars  which  support  the  arches;  a 
wide  door,  always  open  to  tbe  road,  leads 
into  this  greet  stable  or  common  ball ;  a 
small  space  in  the  interior  is  always  left 
uneacumbered,  into  which  the  traveller 
enters  on  ibot,  or  on  horseback ;  no  one 
greets  him ;  no  obsequioas  landlord,  bust- 
ling waiter,  or  simpering  chambermaid, 
takes  any  notice  of  bis  srrival.  He  pro- 
ceeds unaided  to  unload  or  nneaddle  bis 
beast,  and  baring  taken  him  to  a  manger 
applies  to  the  ventero  for  the  pimjo,  fod« 
der  for  his  beasts ;  gaiukh,  that  is  piftMf^ 
edfada,  straw  and  barley.  This  is  tbe 
ancient  Oriental  forage — 'barley  also, 
and  straw  for  the  horses*'  (1  Kings,  iv. 
38).  Very  Utile  hay  is  used  in  Spain 
except  io  the  north«west  pioriacea,  and 
some  of  tbe  vsHeys^  The  straw  is  very 
fine,  and  ia  beaten  into  small  fragments. 
Tbe  modem  system  of  thrsshing  grain 
io  Spain  is  extresMly  aacieni,  slassieal, 
and  oriemaL  Near  oioal  corn'«ountry 
Yilkges  a  floor  cidled  « La  £rs,"  the 
Latin  area,  is  prepared  in  the  open  air, 
and  which  b  either  pared  or  semented 
with  hard  earth,  on  whisb  tbs  loose 
(Assves  aie  placed,  ovsr  which  norting 
and  ttnharoessed  horses  sva  drirea,  or 
men  are  drawn  by  thsm  on  hurdles, 
or  on  a  trllto,  a  sort  of  harrow,  over  the 
sheaves.  The  com  is  thus  beaten  out  of 
tbs  ear,  and  the  straw,  the  palm  ofan« 
tiqnity,  braised  and  tritarated  into  frag« 
ments ;  it  is  tbe  precise  threshius'ileor 
of  tbe  BiUe,  and  tbe  Noriig  of  Egypt. 
Tbe  Cartbsgiaians  introdueed  this  aaecbod 
into  Spain.  Tbe  operation,  aod  tbe 
Fimtiikm  Faniaun,  are  scaursleiy  de- 
scribed by  Varro  (i.  59).  The  tmf eller 
who  sees  this  primitive  process  roing  on 
under  tbs  burning  sun  of  La  M ancba, 
will  ieel  the  full  ibrce  of  the  magnificent 
siaule  of  Homer  (/i.xx.  495)*  applied 


*  I  qaola  tha  psssaga  to  which  Mr.  Ford  refers : — 

T^fi»90i  »^7  3Ue»^  Utr^x^^^  **  »^^fn% 

2rf7C«v  «/««v  9€»»mf  ti  mm»0Wtimt*  rniftmri  y«|«rff 
Vi^tf  iwm§  irttrm>M»r§  MMi  Sirruytt  mi  ri(i  ^/f^v. 

Air  ««r*  i«rirr<rr««r»*  i  Tt  7it«  »v)«f  JiAmiui 
UtXMiUti,  >^ififi%  wmXm0ftT»  x*ff  »'^T§»t* 

'*  As  when  the  peasant  his  yoked  steers  employs 
To  tread  his  bariey,  the  broad-fronted  pur 
Vfiih  ponderotis  hoofs  trample  it  oat  with  ease, 
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to  the  car  of  Achilles,  daahing  over  the 
dead  and  wouoded.  •  •  • 

**  Having  first  himielf  prorided  for 
the  waoU  aad  comforts  of  his  beast,  for 
'  el  ojo  dei  asm  engorda  al  caballo*  the 
master's  eye  fattens  the  horse,  the  tra- 
veller thinks  of  himself.  One,  and  the 
ffrester  side  of  the  building,  is  destined 
tot  the  cattle,  the  other  for  their  masters. 
Immediately  opposite  the  public  entrance 
is  the  stsircase  which  leads  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  lodgment  of  fudder,  fowls,  fleas, 
and  the  better  class  of  tmvellers.  The 
arrangement  of  the  larger  class  of  fw- 
tadoM  is  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  a  con- 
vent, and  is  well-calculated  to  lodge  the 
greatest  number  of  inmatea  in  the  small- 
est space.  The  ingress  and  egress  are 
fiusilitated  bjr  a  long  corridor,  into  which 
the  doors  of  the  separate  rooma,  *«/»- 
untatt  open;  these  are  called  Malui; 
euertM,  uowever  (whence  our  word 
'  quarters'  may  be  derived),  is  the  ordi- 
nary term.  There  is  seldom  sny  forni* 
ture  in  them ;  whatever  is  wanted  is  to 
be  had  of  the  host,  from  some  lock-up 
store,  rtpotUria.  Near  the  stsircase 
downatsirs,  and  always  in  a  visible 
place,  is  a  gibbons  jar,  ltna;a,  of  the  an- 
cient classical  and  amphora  ahape,  filled 
with  fresh  water ;  end  by  it  is  a  tin  or 
copper  utenail  to  take  water  out  with, 
and  often  a  row  of  small  pipkins  made  of 
a  red  porous  clay,  which  are  kept  ready 
filled  with  water  on,  or  rather  in  a  shelf 
fixed  to  the  wall,  and  called  '  la  tallada, 
$1  talUr,'  These  pots,  alcarrasat,  from 
the  constant  evaporation,  keep  the  water 
extremely  cool,  lliev  are  of  various 
shapes,  many,  especially  in  Valencia  and 
Andalusis,  being  of  the  unchsnged,  iden- 
tical form  of  thoae  similar  day-drinking 
vessels  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Ther 
are  the  precise  truUa,  Martial  (xiv.  lOo; 
iv.  46.)  speaks  both  of  the  colour  and 
material  of  those  msde  at  Saynntum, 
where  they  are  still  prepared  in  great 
quantities.  'J'hey  are  not  unlike  the 
ehooVUh$  of  Egypt,  which  are  made  of 
the  same  materials,  and  for  the  same  pur* 
poses,  and  represent  the  sncient  Canobic 
^rmmmM.  They  are  seldom  destined  to 
be  placed  upon  the  table ;  their  bottoms 
beinff  pointed  and  conical,  they  could  not 
atand  upright.  This  singnlar  form  was 
given  to  the  vuta  futilia,  or  oups  used  at 


the  sacrifices  of  Vesta,  which  woold  hstc 
been  defiled  had  they  touched  the  gtowuL" 

E^eiy  thing  in  and  about  the  kit- 
chen is  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the 
same  state  it  was  2000  yean  ago. 

"  llie  portion  of  the  ground-lkMr 
which  is  divided  bj  the  public  entiaooe 
from  the  atables,  is  dedicated  to  the  kit- 
chen and  accommodation  of  thatravellen. 
The  kitchen  consists  of  a  huge  open 
range,  generally  on  tlie  floor,  the  pots 
and  culinary  vessels  being  placed  against 
the  fire,  arranged  in  circles  aa  described 
by  Martial  (xii.  18), '  multa  viUica  quern 
corooat  oll&,'  who,  like  a  good  Span, 
iard,  after  thirty-five  yeara  of  abeence  at 
Rome,  writea  after  hu  leturii  to  Spain  to 
his  friend  Juvenal,  a  fuU  aoeount  of  the 
real  comforts  that  he  once  more  enjoys  in 
his  best-beloved  patria,  and  which  r»- 
minds  us  of  the  domestic  detsils  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Don  Quixote,  These 
rowa  of  olloi  are  kept  up  by  ftr«tiK.like 
stones  called  setot ;  above  is  a  wide 
chimney,  which  is  armed  with  iron  for 
Buspending  pots  of  a  large  stae.  Some- 
times there  sre  a  few  atoves  of  masoory, 
but  more  frequently  they  are  only  the 
portable  ones  called  'ene/et.'  Around 
the  blackened  walla  are  arranged  pots 
and  pipkins  (*  oUa$  y  pudtmvt'),  grid- 
irons Cparillat'),  frying-pans  (' tsr- 
tsscf '),  which  hang  in  rows  like  tadpoles 
of  all  sizes,  to  sccommodate  large  or 
small  parties,  and  the  more  the  better ;  it 
is  a  good  sign  '  en  easa  Uena,  prouto  u 
^uita  cena.'  At  the  side  of  this  kitchen 
IS  the  apartment  of  the  innkeeper,  in 
which  he  stores  away  his  stock  of  rice 
{'erros')  chocolate  (' c^oeolciU'^,  which 
is  always  superexcellent,  snd  the  other 
eatables  which  form  the  foondatioa  of 
the  national  cuiiitte,  which  is  by  no 
means  despicable,  aod,  barring  a  aome- 
what  too  liberal  infusion  of  garlic,  which 
however  m&v  be  checked,  is  savoury  and 
Oriental.  A  '  guitado  de  liebre,*  or  stew 
of  hare,  or  de  perrfices,  of  partridges,  when 
well  done  in  a  real  venta ;  is  a  dish  that 
might  be  set  before  a  kiog." 

To  Dursue  this  subject  a  little  fur- 
ther, toe  Spanish  hams  are  sdll  deli- 
cious, as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomaos.    And  I  am  rejoioed  to  see 


So  by  magnanimous  Achilles  driven. 

His  coursers'  solid-hooTd  stamp'd  as  they  ran 

The  ahields  at  once,  and  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 

Blood  spattered  all  his  axle,  and  with  blood 

From  the  horse  hoofs,  and  from  the  fellied  wheels 

His  chariot  redden'd,  while  himself,  athirst 

For  glory,  his  unconquerable  hands 

D^fi^ed  with  mingled  carnage,  sweat  and  dust/'— Cowrsa. 
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by  an  advertiBemeiit  in  to-day*8 
Mamng  Chroniele  that  the  cxem- 
"^VLtjproveedor  for  gaurmeU^  Morel 
of  Aocadilly,  has  imported  some  of 
them.  The  bacon,  too— hurrah  for 
bacon!  I  could  eat  it  in  extremis — 
IB  ezoeUent,  and  in  universal  use, 
first,  for  its  own  sake,  and  secondly, 
as  the  oonsumption  of  it  is  a  sign 
of  Spanish  Christianity,  the  flesh 
of  the  pig  being  abhorred  by 
Jew  and  Moor.  ^  No  hay  oUa  m 
tocitto^  HI  sermon  tin  Agostino^  saith 
the  proverb — ^There  is  no  olla  with- 
out bacon,  nor  a  sermon  without  a 
quotation  from  St  Augustine.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  sausages,  too,  are  ad- 
mirable, and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  pnlse  and  other  va;etables,  as 
also  of  eggs.  Butchers  meat  in 
Spain,  ana  especially  beef,  is  gene- 
rally bad :  ^  Vaea  y  camero,  olla  de 
cavaUero" — Beef  and  mutton  make 
a  gentleman's  olla.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected our  friend  Don  Quixote  was 
wont  to  have  more  beef  than  mutton 
in  his  ollas,  and  this  beef  commonly 
requires  a  dog's  tooth,  dienie  de 
perns  to  masticate  it  Hares,  par- 
tridges, and  rabbits  are  constantly 
ofiered  for  sale  by  the  peasantry  at 
the  door  of  the  venta.  Bread  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and  this  and  wine 
are  always  to  be  procured.  The 
Spanish  garlic,  which  is  used  with 
well-nigh  'every  dish,  is  infinitely 
less  puneent  and  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  that  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  England.  It  is  mark- 
worthy,  too,  that  this  we  cannot  well 
remedy,  as  Spanish  garlic  and  onions 
on  bemg  transplanted  into  England 
degenerate  in  the  third  veneration, 
and  so  become  coarse  and  pungent. 
And  yet  a  clove  of  even  degenerate  ajo 
in  the  handle  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
put  quivering  upon  the  spit,  may  be, 
perhaps,  sneezed  at,  but  cannot  be 
despised.  The  Spaniard  says,  '*Pa», 
cino  y  <go  crudo  kacen  andar  al  mozo 
agwio^ — ^Bread,  wine,  and  raw  garlic 
mske  man  so  briskly.  But  as  we 
have  seen,  uiere  is  no  necessity  for 
the  traveller  to  rough  it  on  them.  To 
resume  Mr.  Ford's  observations,  he 
says,— 

"  Tb*  Kre'Stoek,  bena  ind  cbickens—. 
%a\l\na%  y  ptf/^ot— run  aboat  the  whole 
f  round-floor,  picking  np  any  thing,  and 
ready  to  be  picked  op  theniaelTes  and 
thessed*     All  the  openitioDS  of  cookery 


and  ettiog,  of  Ulliog,  aonaing  in  boiling 
water,  plnckiog,  &c.,  all  preparatorv  as 
well  aa  final,  go  on  in  tbia  open  kitchen. 
They  are  carried  on  by  the  f  enters  and 
her  daughters,  or  maids,  or  by  some 
weaaen,  amoke-dried,  cross,  old  ahe- 
raommy,  the  tia,  *  my  aunt,'  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  good-humoured  remarks  of 
the  hungry  and  conciliatory  trareller  be- 
fore dinner,  and  of  his  fulUatomaohed 
jests  afterwards.  The  assembled  par- 
ties crowd  round  the  fire  watching  and 
assisting  each    at    their  own   sarourr 


B,  *  Un  tyo  a  la  tartn,  y  otro 
gata,* — One  eje  to  the  pan,  the  other  to 
the  cat.  And  each,  when  their  respective 
stews  are  ready,  form  clusters  and  groups 
round  the  frying-pan,  which  ia  moved 
from  the  fire  hot  and  smoking,  aod 
placed  on  a  low  table,  or  block  of  wood 
before  them,  or  the  ateaming  and  savoury- 
smelling  contents  emptied  into  a  huge 
earthen  reddish  dish,  the  ancient  platter 
'  magnd  jsaropiidt  canat*  (Jut.  iii.  149), 
'  parfipside  rubra  *  (Mart.  zi.  f7).  Chain 
are  a  luxury.  The  lower  claaaes  ait,  as 
in  the  East,  on  low  atools,  and  fall  too  in 
a  moat  Oriental  manner,  wilh  a  frequent 
ignorance  of  forks ;  they  aubstituie  a 
short  wooden  or  horn  spoon,  or  'dip/ 
their  bread  into  the  dish,  or  fish  up  mor- 
aels  wilh  their  long-pointed  knives.  They 
eat  copiously,  but  with  gravity ;  with  ap« 
petite,  but  no  greediness.  Mo  nation,  aa 
a  mass,  is  better  bred  or  msnnered  than 
the  lower  classes  of  Spaniards.  They  are 
very  pressing  in  their  invitaiions  when 
any  eating  ia  going  on.  No  Spaniard,  or 
Spaniards,  however  humble  their  daaa  or 
fare,  ever  allow  aoy  one  to  come  near  or 
pasa  them  when  eating  without  inviting 
them  to  partake,  *  Gutu  d  vtted  comer  r 
—Will  you  be  pleased  to  dine  1  No  tra- 
veller should  ever  omit  to  go  through, 
whenever  any  Spaoiarda,  high  or  low, 
come  near  him  when  be  is  eating,  espe- 
cially when  doing  so  out  of  doors,  which 
often  happens  in  travelling.  Nor  ia  it 
altogether  an  empty  form;  all  clssaes 
consider  it  a  compliment  if  a  stranger, 
and  especially  an  Englishman,  will  con- 
descend to  smire  their  dinner.  In  the 
smaller  towna  those  invited  by  English 
will  often  partake,  even  the  better  clasaea, 
and  those  who  have  already  dined.  They 
think  it  civil,  and  have  no  objection  to 
eating  any  good  thins,  which  is  the  ex- 
ception to  their  ordinary  frugal  habiti. 
This  is  quite  Arsbian.  The  Spaniards 
seldom  sccept  the  invitation  at  once ;  they 
expect  to  be  pressed  by  an  obsequious 
host,  in  order  to  sppear  to  do  gentle  vio- 
lence to  their  atomacha  in  order  to  oblige 
him.  The  angela  declined  Lot'a  offered 
hospitslities  until  they  were  *  pressed 
grtatiy'  (Geo.  xix.  3).  Travellers  in 
Spain  must  not  forget  this  still  existing 
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Orisatel  trtii.  for  if  thejr  do  not  gretUy 
liraif  tbair  «ff«r  tb«f  •rt  imdenit^  m 
KMning  it  to  te  B  mer»  empt^  Mmpli- 
BMDt  W«  btr«  known  BpaDurds  who 
eallod  wStb  the  iotantiop  oi  staying  din- 
ner, go  away,  bteauae  tbi«  eeremoojr  wm 
pot  gpne  tbrongh  accordiog  to  tbeir 
punetiliona  notions,  to  which  our  off. 
Land  Bunnara  are  dUunetfioally  opposed. 
Hospitaiitjr  ia  a  hungry,  ionleas  land  be- 
cones,  as  in  the  Esst,  a  aaemd  doty.  If 
a  Bsan  eata  all  the  provender  1^  himself 
he  oan  expect  to  baire  few  friends*.*. 
'  Bocado  eemOo  no  hae$  amigoJ  If,  bow* 
ever,  tbey  do  justice  to  the  feast,  both  in 
eating  ai»d  driskinc,  tbeyamplv  repay  the 
eonauniption  by  the  good-feUowsbip  of 
their  conversatien  and  by  their  local  in. 
formalion.  Generally  speaking,  the  offer 
ia  not  aceepted;  it  is  alwa^a  declined 
with  the  eaa»e  courtesy  which  pzompta 
the  invitatiott,-*-' Muefcof  greracf,  biten 
prwteko  k  hagu  a  KiM(.'*»Many  thanks, 
much  good  may  it  do  you  ( Vmd.  or  V. 
ie  the  abbreviation  of  '  vuutra  ewrcid*— 
your  worship,  and  is  the  civil  form  cf 
'you')*  These  cuetoms,  both  of  inviting 
and  declining,  tally  exactly,  and  even  to 
the  expreaaions  used  among  the  Arabs  to 
this  day.  Kvery  passer-by  is  invited  bv 
Orientals,  *  Bumillak  ya  uedi$  V  which 
manna  both  a  grace  and  invttation,««Jn 
the  name  of  God,  sir,  t.  «.  Will  you  dine 
with  us  1  or  <  Tvfud*  daf^Do  me  the 
favour  to  partake  of  this  repast  Those 
who  decline  reply,  *  HegneS  an '.-May  it 
benefit.  The  copper,  which  is  their  prtn- 
cipel  meal,  is  seasoned  with  copious 
draugbtaof  the  wine  of  tltecoantrv,  which 
is  drunk  from  whatever  jug  can  be  found 
-«a  bottle  ia  a  rarity  ;  more  frequently  it  is 
quaffed  from  the  leathern  boia,  with  which 
all  travelLera  ahould  be  provided,  because 
a  ^lass  bottle  may  be  broken ;  therefore 
it  IS  well  to  note  that  an  earthenware  keg 
ia  not  a  6ota,  — '  Nata  que  eljarro  no  u 
hoia*  Nota  frme,  that  no  man  who  has 
a  bota  ahould  ever  keep  it  empty,  especi- 
ally when  he  falls  in  with  good  wine :  •<- 

*  No  vayas  sin  bota  camino 
Y  quando  fueresi  no  la  lleves  sin  vino.' 

"  Every  man's  Spanish  attendant  will 
alwaya  find  out  bv  instinct  where  the  best 
wine  is  to  be  had  ;  of  this  tbey  are  quite 
as  good  judgee  aa  of  good  water.  They 
rarely  mix  them.  It  ia  spoiling  two  good 
things.  Vino  moro  means  wine  that  has 
never  been  baptiaed,  for  which  the  Aa« 
toriana  are  infamous'-aguan  el  agua.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  thet  because 
Spaniards  sre  seldom  seen  drunk,  and 
because  when  on  a  journey  they  drink 
as  much  water  as  their  beasts,  that  they 
have  any  Oriental  dislike  to  wine.  Tfaie 
rule  ia,  *  ilgua  como  buoy  y  vino  como  Roy, 
The  extent  of  the  git«n  quantity  of  wine 


which  they  will  alwnya  fwallow,  latber 
suggests  that  their  habitual  tempanaee 
may  in  some  degree  be  connected  more 
with  their  poverty  than  their  will.  The 
way  to  many  an  honest  heart  Ilea  through 
the  belly — aperit  prmeordia  Boukvo ;  nor 
fa  tbeir  Oriental  blessing  unconnected 
with  some  '  tavouiy  food'  pr«vioaely  ad* 
ministsred.  Our  experieace  tallies  with 
their  piweib  that  thej  prefer  *  cursed 
bad'  wine  to  holy  water ^'Jfcf  note  vim 
moldito  fus  no  ague  bondita*  Good  wine 
needs  neither  bosh,  hemld,  nor  crisTr— 
'  al  vino  <iuo  et  bueno  no  et  mnuUer  frtg^ 
nero;*  and  independently  of  the  very  oh. 
vioua  reasons  which  good  wine  does  and 
ought  to  afford  for  Sta  own  consumption, 
the  irritating  nature  of  Spanisfa  cookery 
provides  a  never^failing  indueemenr.  A 
Belt  fiah,  ham  and  asueege  diet,  ereetes 
thirat :  a  good  rasher  of  bwon  calls  loudly 
for  a  corresponding  long  and  strong  pail 
at  the  bola,^^'  a  torrnno  do  toetno  bmtu 
golpt  de  VINO.'  Accordingly  after  supper 
the  bota  circuhites  merrily ;  cigars  ace 
lighted,  tlie  rude  seats  are  drawn  ciofsr 
to  the  fire,  stories  are  told,  principally  oa 
robber  and  love  subjects,  jokes  are  given 
and  taken,  unestinguisfaable  laughter 
forms  tbe  chorus  of  conversation,  espect* 
slly  ai^er  good  eating  or  drinking,  to 
which  it  forms  the  deesert,  — '  a  buen, 
bocado  btion  grUo.'  In  due  time  aoags 
are  aung,  a  guitar  is  strummed,  '  ra^gno- 
ado,'  dancing  is  set  on  foot,  the  iattgiiei 
of  the  day  are  forgotten,  and  the  catchisg 
sympathy  of  mirth,  extending  to  all,  is 
prolonged  for  into  the  night.  Then,  one 
oy  one,  tbe  company  drops  off.  The 
better  clssses  go  up  stairs,  the  humbler 
and  majority  make  up  their  bed  on  tbe 
ground  near  their  animals ;  and,  like  tbetn, 
full  of  food  and  free  from  care,  they  fall 
instantlv  asleep  in  apile  of  the  noise  and 
diacomfort  by  which  they  are  anrponnded. 
To  describe  the  row,  baffles  the  art  of 
pen  or  pencil.  The  roars,  the  dust,  tfa« 
want  of  every  thing  but  mirth  in  their 
low -classed  ventas,  are  emblems  of  the 
nothingness  of  Spanish  life,  which  is, 
•  indeed,  a  jest. 

Tltt9T»  ytXtn  ntu  irmvnt  n»ftt.  Mm  ormwn 
r»  /«e)nr . 

"  There  is  no  undressing  or  morning 
toilette ;  no  time  or  soap  is  lost  by  biped 
or  quadruped  in  the  process  of  groomiog 
or  lavatioo ;  both  carry  their  wardrobes 
on  their  back,  and  tmat  to  the  ahower 
and  tbe  aun  to  cleanse  and  bleach ;  all 
are  alike  entitled  to  tbe  epitliets  bestowed 
by  Strabo  (iii.  234)  and  Justin  (xlir.  S) 
on  their  Iberian  predeceacors,  who  partook 
of  the  wild  beast.  They  sleep  in  their 
cloaks.  '  Blessed  be  the  man  who  first 
invented  sleep,  it  covers  one  all  over  liko 
a  cloak/  said  Sancho  Fenxa,  whose  ssy. 
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ings  and  Mngs  rspraient  die  traaat  tnd 
most  aaehaogtd  typo  of  8p«iiitrda  of 
hU  ckas.  Some  eubetitate  the  •uttiCaf, 
vbieh  BMMt  Speniards  eariy  with  them 
on  their  tnreli.  Thie  is  a  ffaj«eoloored 
Orientd^lookang  f  triped  bhmkef ,  or  rather 
plmd;  it  is  the  wiUmyth  of  Cairo,  the 
g*immp9  of  the  Speoiah  Goth.  When 
riding  it  ia  laid  acroas  the  froot  of  the 
aaddle,  when  walking  it  ia  carried  on  the 
left  abovlder*  hanging  in  draperiea  behind 
and  hefiore.  Thia  forma  the  bed  and 
heddittc,  fiMT  they  never  nndieaa,  but  lie 
npoB  ine  gionnd.  The  gnmnd  waa  the 
bed  of  the  original  Iberiana,  ;^«fMiuwm 
(Strabo,  iii.  tSS);  and  the  word  eamat 
bed,  hfta  been  read  quan  x'^f*m,  on  the 
groimd.  latdore  thought  the  term  waa 
iotrodaeed  by  the  Carthaginiana.  •  *  • 
Their  pillowa  are  oompoaed  either  of 
their  peck-eaddlea,  albtwdat,  or  of  their 
aaddta  hege,  alfor^at,  *  No  hay  talcama, 
emmo  U  d$  U  tnjiama.*  There  la  no  bed 
like  the  aaddle^eloth.'' 

All  thifl  is  graphic  in  the  extreme, 
and  i^h  a  most  exciting  relish  of, 
as  it  were,  revived  antiqui^.  Every 
thing  in  the  main  is,  no  doubt,  as  it 
was  m  the  days  of  the  Bomans ;  that 
it  is  so  in  well-nigh  all  the  details, 
might  probably  be  established  from 
the  works  of  Strabo,  Martial,  Athe- 
naeus,  Silins  Italicus,  and  some  more 
modern  authorities.  The  sugges- 
tion of  an  accurate  eomj)ari8on  of 
the  arrangements  of  a  Spanish  country 
venta  with  that  of  the  Roman  inn 
now  uncovered  at  the  entrance  of 
PompeiL  and  its  exact  counterpart 
the  modem  "  osterioj"  in  the  same 
district  of  Naples,  is  one  which 
^1  gentlemen  must  feel  anxious  to 
see  carried  out  by  some  competent 
scholar;  but,  in  ract,  the  objects  of 
dasncal  analog  and  antiquarian  re- 
search in  Spam  are  multitudinous; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  may 
yet  see  the  same  energy,  industry, 
and  learning,  applied  to  them,  which 
have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Spain,  in 
almost  every  point  or  view,  presents 
a  most  noble  neld  of  research  for  the 
man  and  the  scholar.  Mr.  Borrow, 
on  some  points,  has  done  a  good  deal. 
Mr.  Ford  has  done  still  more :  his 
Hand  •Book  of  Spain  is,  without 
comnarison  or  approach,  the  best 
hana  -  book  of  any  country  for  all 
classes  of  travellers  that  was  ever  yet 
published ;  and  it  has  other  high  and 
peculiar  merits— it  is  most  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  most  instructiTe.    The 


composition,  ffenerally  speaking,  is 
excelleDt,  the  deseriptions  of  life  ani* 
mate  and  inaniniate,  vivid  and  fas- 
cinating. The  narrative,  easy  and 
genial.  Deep  thought  and  deep 
Naming  are  constanuy  produced  at 
need,  but  never  obtruded  {  and  there 
is  throughout  a  heartiness  of  tone 
which  oould  issue  only  from  a  cheer* 
ful,  good  -  humoured,  courteous, 
{gentle,  bold,  and  manly  breast,  that 
IS  quite  delightful.  Since  I  first  read, 
in  my  ehilcDaood,  the  works  of  Abys- 
sinian Bruce,  no  traveller  has  taken 
me  with  him  so  eompletely  in  the 
spirit  as  Ford.  He  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  fellow  I  would  rejoice  in  as  a 
travelling  companion,  and  especially 
in  Spain  or  amongst  the  Nortn 
American  Indians,  or  in  some  of  the 
little  explored  regions  of  the  far 
East.  I  made  my  own  (spiritual) 
acq^uaintance  with  him  last  long  va- 
cation, under  circumstances  favour- 
able to  a  lasting  friendship.  I  was 
myself  a  traveller  in  a  region  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  re* 
course  to  the  use  of  your  own  feet  or 
a  horse's ;  and,  from  "  mom  till  dewy 
eve,"  I  was  in  the  free  breeze  of  a 
most  picturesque  range  of  hilly 
country  on  horseback,  where  I  could 
ride,  and  on  foot  when,  for  the  time 
being,  it  answered  iny  purpose  best 
to  walk.  At  nightfall  I  nut  up  in 
some  village  inn,  where  the  accom- 
modation, so  &r  as  eatables  and 
drinkables  were  concerned,  was  a 
vast  deal  worse  than  in  any  decent 
Spanish  venta.  Here  I  dined  heartily 
on  very  indifferent  specimens  of 
bacon  and  cheese,  aided,  however, 
by  good  eggs  and  good  bread,  and 
washed  them  down,  as  it  might  be, 
with  bad  ale  or  worse  cider  (for  there 
was  no  wine  nor  any  spirituous  liquor 
to  be  had,  and,  fool  as  I  was,  I  had 
no  hota  to  carry  the  one,  nor  any  flask 
to  convey  the  other,  to  supply  the 
want).  1,  however,  lit  my  cigar, 
and  took  my  place  merrily  in  the 
common  room  with  mine  host  and 
the  neighbouring  miners  and  far- 
mers, and,  in  their  rough  company, 
had  the  satui&ction  not  only  of  lauffb- 
ing  gaily,  but  of  learning  much  tuat 
was  useful  to  me  then,  and  may  be, 
I  trust,  more  so  hereafter.     This 

grimitive  party  broke  up  at  an  early 
our,  I  betook  myself  to  my  own 
room  (where  the  arrangements  of  the 
carna^  however,  were  unexception- 
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able),  and  pulled  Ford's  Hcmd-Bock 
out  of  my  dforyas^  and,  iu  spite  of 
weariness,  held  charmed  converse 
with  it  until  the  demands  of  Death's 
twin-brother,  Sleep  the  fUmy-eved, 
became  imperative.  In  thus  reading 
the  book  one  felt  as  though  he  was 
conversing  on  themes  of  surpassing 
interest,  with  a  companion  endowied 

''  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentle- 
man.*' 

You  felt  that  there  was  no  affectation, 
no  hypocrisy,  no  base,  mean,  and 
vulgar  prejudices  about  him;  no 
humbug,  no  snobbeiy,  no  cUquerie; 
yon  were  with  an  independent  author, 
and  not  with  a  litterateur  of  a  league. 
In  his  frank,  manly  narrative,  you 
saw  that  there  was  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  contorted  phraseology,  no 
preposterous  similes  redolent  of  the 
lamps  and  sawdust  of  Astley's  Circus, 
or  drawn  from  tfae  foetid  atmosphere 
and  the  tilings  and  characters  that 
appear  in  it  behind  the  scenes  of 
some  minor  theatre,  where  Cockneys 
do  congregate  in  firont  of  the  green 
curtain,  and  amateurs  half-crazed 
with  pHersonal  vanitv  and  nresump- 
tuous  ignorance,  behind.  You  per- 
ceive, too,  that  in  Ford*s  book  there 
is  never  the  slightest  depreciatory 
touch  of  a  Smellfnngus;  nothing 
of  the  mere  travelled  derisor  — 
the  most  despicable  buffoon  of  hu- 
man kind;  none  of  those  lament- 
ations about  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts, which  no  man  of  manly 
feeling  would  make ;  none  of  those 
allusions  to  the  luxuries,  splendour, 
pomps,  &c.  &c;  not  forgetting  the 
towels,  and  such- like  curiosities  of  li- 
teraturalitism,  which  the  traveller  had 
left  behind  him  in  his  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  allusions  which  no  man  to  whom 
this  magnificence  was  not  new  and 
strange,  and,  in  fact,  as  uneasy  as, 
except  from  Fortune's  jesting  ca- 
price, it  would  have  been  unknown  • 
in  the  way  of  toilette,  would  have 
dreamed  of  making.  But  Sfnin  is 
no  land  for  Cockneys  errant  in  the 
philosophic  and  melodramatic  line  of 
the  book*making  business.  Nor  is 
it  a  country  to  attract  the  mere  idler 
and  pleasure-seeker. 

"  Spain,"  says  Ford,  "is  not  a  knd  of 
fleshly  cooiforts,  or  of  social  seosnal  civil- 
isation. Oh,  dura  uHu$  Ibtri^!* 
Ciod  sends  there  neat,  and  the  Evil  One 


coola :  tliere  are  more  altars  thnkitcbcBs, 
dn  miUien  dM  prStre$  cC  fti  «»  etutimkr! 
Life  in  the  country  ia  a  fiedooin  Orien- 
tal existence.  The  inland  nnfreqnented 
lowna  are  doll  and  poTerty-stridieo, 
Madrid  itself  is  bnt  a  drear  and  sceood- 
rate  inhospitable  dty.  The  maiitiaw 
sea-ports,  as  in  the  East,  frooi  bein^ 
more  frequented  by  the  foreigner,  art 
more  ooamopolitsn,  more  chcerfvl  and 
amusing.  Generally  apcaidng,  as  in  tks 
East,  public  amusements  are  raie.  The 
calm  contemplation  of  a  cigar,  and  a 
doleefar  niettU  nestau — qnieC  indotoact, 
with  unezcitiDg  tiraddle,  sui&ce;  wbils 
to  some  nations  it  is  a  pain  to  be  oat  of 
pleasure,  to  the  Spaniud  it  is  a  pleasare 
to  be  out  of  painful  exertion  [here  is  the 
key  to  the  Spsnish  character  and  to  that 
of  all  the  cognateCelts.^M.R.].  Lesfe 
me,  leare  me  to  repose  and  tobacco. 
When,  howcTer,  awake,  the  almmtda  or 
church-show,  and  the  bnll-figbt,  are  lbs 
chief  relaxations.  'Jlieae,  however,  will 
be  best  enjoyed  in  the  southern  prorinces, 
the  land  also  of  the  song  and  dance,  of 
bright  suns  and  eyes,  andnot  the  largat 
female  feet  in  the  world." 

Such  is  Spain ;  but  the  last  rema^ 
suggests  to  me  a  great  fact,  on  which 
Ford  does  not  so  much  insist  as  all 
the  other  men  I  haye  met  who  knew 
Spain  well  were  wont  to  do;  and 
that  is,  that  the  chief  and  real  busi- 
ness of  the  population,  hiehand  low, 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  omy  bustuess 
that  u  carried  on  with  any  zeal  and 
resolute  industry  and  devotion,  is 
making  love.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
every  traveller  who  is  Qualified  to 
take  his  part  in  this  popular  amuse- 
ment, or  would  care  to  run  the  risks 
and  dangers  with  which  it  bristles. 
And  for  tbis,  amongst  other  reasons, 
Spain  is  only  a  land  to  be  timvellcd 
**  through*"  by  the  cavaUero.  He 
who  can  use  his  weapons,  and  ride 
his  horse,  and  strum  bis  guitar,  and 
woo  in  pure  Castilian,  and  cheerfully 
encounter  all  hardships,  aud  nriva- 
tions,  and  dangers,  will  not  fiul  to 
make  himself  very  happy  in  tbe 
Spains ;  and  if  he  be  also,  like  Borrow 
and  Ford,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
lofty  thoughts  and  inspirations,  wjdi 
the  good  and  graceful  power  to  give 
them  utterance,  he  may  make  multi- 
tudes happy,  as  these  gentlemen,  by 
their  works,  have  oftentimes  and  for 
hours  made  me. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  paper, 
long  as  it  is,  I  have  hardly  entered 
on  the  subject. 
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MILLT  L" 


A  TALB  OP  FACT  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE. 


It  does  occssioiially  happen  in  the 
unheeded  vales  of  life  tnat  a  tissue 
of  facts,  outdoing  the  creation  of  the 
novelisty  makes  up  the  weh  of  a  real 
history.  Cottage  life  sometimes 
offers  a  moying  stoiy,  or  might  do 
so  if  the  thick  veil  were  drawn  aside 
which  hangs  around  the  rich  and 
conceals  from  them  the  histories,  and 
the  doings,  and  the  passions  of  the 
""'poor  and  lowlv.  When  some  such 
romance  of  real  life  has  its  scene  in 
the  cottage,  the  work-room,  the 
small  farm-house,  or  even,  unroman- 
tic  as  it  may  sound,  behind  the  coun- 
ter, unknown  and  unheeded  though 
it  be,  it  usually  contains  within  itself 
deep  and  sacred  interest,  because  the 
inward  feelings  which  conspire  with 
outward  circumstances  to  b^et  it  are 
simple,  real,  undressed,  and  of  soul- 
stirring  intensity. 

Amongst  the  well-bom,  education 
and  the  etiquettes  of  society  restrain 
much  that  is  native  and  induce  still 
more  that  is  artificial.  They  dis- 
guise and  half  chan^pe  the  nature  and 
chUl  the  soul.  It  is  in  humble  life 
that  tliere  is  no  semblance  assumed, 
that  aU  is  reality ;  that  passions,  both 
good  and  evil,  glow  in  unrepressed 
fervour;  that  words  represent  feel- 
ings, and  that  the  emotion  goes  be- 
jSad  the  power  to  express  it  in  lan- 
guage- 
It  is  a  tale  of  life  other  than  their 
own  that  we  are  about  to  unfold  to 
the  inmates  of  the  saloon. 

Milly  L is  withered  now ;  she 

b  travelling  down  the  hill,  and  with 
no  **  John  Anderson**  at  her  side. 
As  you  look  into  her  face  you  see 
that  sorrow  has  worked  there;  but 
it  is  a  sweet  and  beaming  face  still, — 
it  speaks  of  patient,  unrepining, 
cheerful  endurance,  the  fortitude  of 
the  undistinguished. 
lkiilly*s  father  was  a  very  small 


farmer^  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
own  brow  and  honestly  paving  his 
rent  the  very  day  on  which  it  fell 


due,  though  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
ibarp  privation  sometimes  that  he 
managed  to  do  so.  He  had  only  two 
children,  and  there  was  an  interval 
of  ten  years  between  them.  His 
vox*,  xzjuut  no*  cxGvi. 


eldest  daughter  went,  when  about 
fourteen  years  old,  to  supply  for  a 
time,  as  best  she  might,  the  place  of 

Lady  C ^*s  maid,  who  had  fallen 

sick  of  a  rheumatic  fever.  JMary  had 
a  facetious  manner,  a  facile  temper, 
and  aptitude  to  learn.    She  so  well 

pleased  Lady  C that  on  the  re- 

covenr  of  the  maid  she  was  still  re- 
tained, and  by  degrees  crept  on  in 

favour,  till  at  length  Lady  C , 

having  first  had  her  taught  some 
things  that  would  enable  her  to  pass 
in  a  station  above  that  of  her  birth, 
elevated  her  to  the  post  of  her  com- 
panion. She  treated  her  with  ten- 
derness, and  when,  some  years  later 
she  died,  lefl  her  500/.  a-;^ear  for 
life.  The  heir  to  the  remaining  pro- 
perty, being  at  once  vexed  with  the 
annual  deduction  from  his  own  in- 
come and  pleased  with  the  girl,  com- 
promised tne  point  by  marrying  her. 

Mary  had  been  fortunate,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  she  was  happy. 
She  had  no  heart.  Our  tale  abiaea 
with  Milly.  She  was  her  widowed 
father*s  darling.  He  was  sixtj  years 
old  when  she  was  born  to  him,  and 
her  mother  died  in  childbed.  A 
neighbour  nursed  her  for  the  first 
ten  months,  and  then  the  little  thing 
was  left  to  his  sole  care.  Never  had 
child  been  more  gentlv  tended.  Tho 
old  man  sunned  himself  in  her  fond- 
ness. She  gambolled  about  him,  re- 
ceived his  caresses  and  caressed  him 
again,  and  knew  as  much  light- 
heartedness  and  infant  joy  as  if  she 
had  been  bom  the  daughter  of  a 
palace.  Her  sister  had  left  her. 
father*8  house  when  she  was  four 
years  old ;  then,  as  she  grew  older, 
and  his  hairs  whitened,  and  his  back 
gradually  bent,  she  in  turn  became 
the  nurse,  and  he  received  the  care 
which  he  had  bestowed;  and  when 
she  left  him  for  a  few  hours  of  the 
day  to  attend  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  (for  which  her  sister 
found  the  funds)  he  waited  with  fond 
anxiety  for  her  return,  and  the  sym- 
paUiy  between  the  old  man  and  the 
young  girl  was  as  perfect  as  if  no 
chasm  of  years  had  intervened. 

But  the  day  came  when  she  must 
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lose  hiin ;  then  was  Milly*8  first  sor- 
row. The  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten  of  human  life  had  mdeed  nin 
out  with  him,  and  five  ^ears  more 
had  heen  added  to  their  number ; 
but  he  was  a  healthy  man,  and  pro- 
mised fair  to  lire  to  the  fall  limit  of 
the  days  of  man,  when  a  sudden  ill- 
ness snatched  him  from  her. 

She  nursed  him  Ibndly,  and  tiU  the 
last  breath  he  drew,  hope  nerer  left 
her.  If  a  tear  crept  mto  her  eye 
she  dried  it  hastily,  for  she  remem- 
bered that  the  doctor  had  said,  **  You 
must  be  cheerful,  Milly,  fbr  his  sake.** 
Bat  when  she  stood  bj  the  bedside 
and  gazed  noon  the  corpse  she  felt 
that  now  all  that  made  life  happy 
and  dear  to  her  was  taken  from  ner, 
and  she  wished  to  die  too.  Then  in 
frantic  grief  she  called  upon  the  doe- 
tor  to  say  if  it  might  not  be  a  swoon 
or  a  trance. 

"It  is  but  a  swoon,**  she  said. 
"Surely  the  breath   is  not   really 

f>nc ;  he  is  not  dead — ^he  is  not  dead. 
ry  something  more.  Tell  me  what 
to  do.  Ob,  £}  not  stand  idle,  or  it 
will  be  truth !  Yon  can  saye  my 
father  to  me  still." 

But  it  was  truth,  indeed.  Milly 
was  taken  from  tlie  room  and  put 
into  her  bed ;  her  reason  seemed  to 
reel.  In  the  madness  of  her  agony 
she  strove  to  disbelieve.  Bhe  sobbed, 
and  wept,  and  called  upon  her  father ; 
and  now  reproached,  and  now  im- 
plored the  doctor.  At  length  ex- 
hausted nature  sunk,  and  she  slept 
that  long  heavy  steep  which  suc- 
ceeds to  the  violence  of  grief;  and 
then  came  the  waking  time,  and  with 
it  the  knowledge  of  tlie  truth — the 
sense  of  utter  desolation,  and  loneli- 
ness, and  woe. 

Who  have  known  the  waking 
after  the  first  deep,  real  sorrow  of 
life?  They  only  can  tell  the  an- 
guish that  that  moment  of  recollec- 
tion and  realisation  brings. 

Poor  Milly,  she  sotfglit  to  close 
her  eyes  again,  and  annihilate  her 
thonghts,  and  crash  down  bnsy  me- 
mory ;  but  it  was  m  vain.  Thought 
and  memory  were  too  powerful  for 
her,  and  grief  would  have  its  sway. 
To  grief  succeeded  torpor,  and  to 
torpor  grief,  till  the  funeral  was 
over,  and  several  weeks  had  passed 
away,  and  Mary  liad  returned  to  her 
own  home  (tne  tidings  of  her  fa- 
ther's iUness  had  brooghl   her  to 
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him,  and  she  had  arrived  the  day 
before  his  death),  and  Milly  found 
herself  in  the  little  dwelling  of  a 
maiden  aunt  who  lived  in  the  village 
hard  by. 

That  aunt, — bless  her  worthy  soul ! 
— she  helped  all  the  ne^hbonn  ronnd 
in  their  sorrows ;  she  was  like  the 
ministering  angel  of  that  viOage. 
She  waited  no  requests ;  but  where 
she  could  soothe  or  sid  there  she  was 
sure  to  be.  She  was,  hideed,  a  kind 
unA  good-hearted  wonaHi.  When 
things  went  smoothly  a  Kttle  scid 
was  apt  to  oose  from  her  temper, 
aaid  d&tfflling  in  her  words,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  those  aroond  her;  but 
when  suffering  or  aorrow  came,  oh ! 
how  tender  was  she  then. 

She  had  fiown  to  her  brother*! 
siek-bed  and  helped  Milly  to  nam 
him.  The  dying  father,  when  he 
felt  himself  going,  had  called  her  to 
him,  and  said,'- 

"Martha,  my  girl  will  soon  be 
left,  lor  I  shall  not  get  over  this. 
Take  her  when  I  am  gone;  it  is  the 
last  thing  I  shall  ask  of  ye,  and  do 
the  best  you  can  Ibr  her,  and  give 
her  no  hard  words,  for  she*8  neyer 
bad  the  like  of  them  from  me ;  and 
be  ye  good  to  the  fatherless.  God 
will  bless  ye  for  it.  There'll  be  a 
few  pounds  of  mine  lefl  when  all  is 
sold  up,  and  my  burial  and  the  rent 
is  paid;  and  maybe  Mafy*ll  think 
to  help  her  poor  sister  a  bit.  lint, 
any  way,  ye'll  be  no  worse  in  llic 
other  world  because  yeVe  stinted 
yourself  something  in  this  that  jc 
might  help  along  the  orphan.  A 
good  girl  she  is  too^  Midy.  SbeUi 
pay  you  back  with  her  fcve  more 
than  you  can  do  for  her.** 

Probably,  ^Irs.  Martha  might  have 
needed  no  asking;  sure  it  is  that, 
being  asked,  she  promised^  and  kepi 
her  word. 

For  a  time  she  was  hurt  that 
Milly  looked  coldly  upon  her,  and  that 
her  heart  seemed  buried  in  the  grave 
wHh  her  father,  for  her  eyes  wouM 
often  be  filled  with  tears;  ler  spirits 
and  gladness  were  gone.  She  talked 
very  little,  and  never  sang  (in  her 
father's  days  she  had  talked  and  sang 
from  sunrise  to  resting-timc).  Brit 
though  the  nunt  was  hurt  at  all  this, 
she  did  what  in  her  pover  lay  to 
make  the  poor  orphan  a  second  happy 
home. 

Milly  was  not  ungTatefol ;  she  felt 
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that  lier  annt  wad  both  kind  and  for- 
bearing, and  time  brought  to  her 
that  relief  which  it  always  does 
bring  even  to  the  sorest  sorrows.  It 
cannot  be  aaid  that  she  ceased  to 
moam,  but  her  ffrief  was  more  un- 
der control  and  iound  its  seasons  of 
respite,  and  she  awoke  by  degrees  to 
tbe  cares  and  duties,  and  even  to  the 
pleasures,  which  were  daily  scattered 
round  her.  Her  heart  was  open  to 
new  affections,  and  it  was  claimed  by 
new  affections.  Her  aunt  grew  Tery 
fond  of  her,  and  as  her  gaiety  by 
slow  d^ees  returned,  a  youth,  who 
had  long  thought  of  her  with  par- 
tiality, had  watched  her  gentle  cluty 
to  faer  father,  and  pitied  her  sorrow 
for  his  loss,  now  came  from  time  to 
time  to  her  annt*B  little  dwelling,  first 
on  one  plea  and  then  on  another,  till 
It  length  all  pleas  were  dropped,  and 
John  S  came  without  excuse, 

but  always  welcome.  Sometimes  he 
brought  a  few  fresh  eggs  from  his 
mother's  little  farm,  sometimes  a 
bunch  of  ilolren  that  he  had  ga- 
thered by  the  stream,  and  sometimes 
a  little  basket  of  mushrooms  to  moke 
tbe  old  lady  and  her  niece  a  savoury 
nipper.  One  evening  when  he  had 
been  taking  tea  at  Mrs.  Martha*s  he 
invited  Mtlly  to  have  a  little  stroll 
with  him,  and  she  did  not  refuse. 
The  aon  was  setting  beautifully ;  the 
air  was  sweet  and  still,  it  was  fra- 
grant from  the  new-cut  hay.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  hay  season,  and  the 
wild  roses  ami  vetches  were  in  blos- 
som. 

They  strolled  along  and  enjoyed 
tbe  beauties  round  them,  and  sniffed 
the  scented  air.  These  things  can 
flight  the  lowly  of  the  earth  as 
richly  as  Fortune*s  children;  they 
are  the  enjoyments  which  Qod  has 
given  indiscriminately  to  all ;  they 
cheer  ohi  age,  and  gladden  laughing 
cbildhood,  and  smite  upon  poverty, 
sendhig  a  stealing  selise  of  joy, 
though  it  be  but  fleeting,  into  the 
^rt  even  of  the  poor  destitute. 
^Vnd  after  all  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, it  is  to  these  that  its  possesi^ors 
must  come  at  last  for  their  highest, 
purest  pleasures. 

John  and  Milly  were  luxuriating 
in  the  fragrance  and  beauty  spread 
•round  them.  Each  enjoyed  the 
wenc  more  deeply  because  each  was 
enjoying  it  with  the  other.  They 
Mt  down  upon  a  Htlle  bank  and 


looked  upon  each  other,  and  listened 
to  the  rural  sounds.  Perhaps  if  the 
soft  sweet  notes  of  the  birds,  and  the 
cheerful  chirn  of  the  grashoppers, 
and  the  bubblinff  of  the  stream,  had 
been  exchanged  Tor  the  rough,  rude 
sounds  of  a  busy  city,  those  sounds 
might  still  have  seemed  music  to 
their  ears,  for  they  were  happy; 
there  was  magic  in  their  souls,  cast- 
faig  its  spell  upon  all  around.  They 
hsS  wandered  far,  and  it  was  growing 
late;  but  with  them  there  seemed  no 
distance  and  no  time^  They  were 
so  happy,  they  were  conscious  only 
of  the  sensations  within  themselves. 

At  length  John  looked  eamestlv 
into  Milljrs  face  and  said,  "  England  s 
a  fine  country,  Milly." 

«*  That  it  is,  John,'*  said  she ;  "  and 
Tm  glad  our  lot's  cast  in  it.  What 
a  pleasant  thing  it  is  when  one's 
done  the  duties  of  the  day  to  turn 
Out  for  such  an  evening  as  this  P 

"  Yes,  and  you  here  Milly,"  «aid 
he;  "and  that's  what  makes  it  so 

Jileasant  to  me.  Fm  so  happy  now, 
've  almost  forgotten  what  life  was 
like  before  I  knew  you." 

Milly's  heart  beat  fast.  He  took 
her  hand  passionately  and  went  on. 

"I'm  90  happy  now,  dear  Milly. 
I  think  of  vou  by  dof  and  dream  of 
you  by  night ;  but  things  can't  eo  on 
always  like  this,  you  know"  (Milly 
gasped  —  she  had  not  known  iti. 
« Indeed,  I  suppose  we  should  nei- 
ther of  us  be  content  that  they 
shoidd ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  what  s 
before  us,  Milly  dear,  I  should  have 
taken  eomase  to  tell  you  long  ago 
how  I  loved  yon;  but  I  couldn't 
find  heart." 

Milly  felt  sick,  terp  sick.  She 
had  been  happy  in  the  present  and 
had  not  thought  of  the  future.  She 
did  not  understand  John ;  she  could 
not  speak;  she  was  about  to  draw 
away  her  hand.  He  held  it,  and 
went  on : — 

"No,'  Milly,  leave  it  with  me,** 
and  he  pressed  it  more  tightly,  "  ana 
hear  me  on,  for  I've  more  to  say  to 
you  yet.  Now  I  have  got  courage  to 
begin,  ni  out  with  it  and  free  my 
mind,  and  see  what's  to  be.  England 
is  a  very  fine  country,  tberefs  no  de- 
nying that." 

Milly  was  all  wonder ;  still  throb, 
throb,  throb,  went  her  swelling 
heart.    John  continued : — 

"Bat  there's  other  fine  comitrietf 
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besides  England.  They  tell  me  that 
America  is  every  bit  as  fair  a  land  to 
look  upon  as  this,  and  a  deal  better 
to  live  in,  for  a  poor  man  may  make 
his  fortune  there  (which  is  a  thing, 
God  knows,  he  can^t  do  here;  the 
rich  keep  it  pretty  close  in  their 

rickets,  that  8ame\  Bless  Ihenit  too, 
don*t  mean  no  ill  to  them.  They 
or  their  fathers  worked  for  it  like 
we  once,  and  it*s  fair  and  right  they 
should  enjoy  it  when  they  Ve  made 
it  \  and  there*s  but  a  few  of  *em  that 
don*t  warm  their  hearts  to  folk  not 
80  well  off  as  themselves  when  they 
come  in  the  way  of  *em.  But,  how- 
ever, let  alone  the  rich  and  bless  *em. 
To  come  to  the  short  of  it,  Milly,  a 

Sor  man  lives  poor  to  the  end  of  his 
ys  in  England ;  it's  harder  for  a 
poor  fellow  to  work  his  way  up  now, 
let  him  strive  as  he  may,  tnan  it  was 
when  the  country  was  not  stodged 
up  with  people,  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  that  can't  get  enough  to  live 
on.  My  brothers  have  been  advising 
me  to  go  to  America  for  a  year  past 
and  more ;  for  you  see  they  two  is 
older  than  me,  and  they  are  more 
than  enough  for  the  farm  and  to 
take  care  of  mother.  I  had  an  uncle ; 
he  went  over  there  sixteen  years  ago 
and  made  his  fortune ;  he  lived  like 
the  best,  and  when  he  died  two  years 
ago  he  left  his  wife  and  family  well 
to  do  after  him.  And  the  ena  of  it 
all  is,  that  I  don't  suppose  I  could 
do  a  better  thing  than  go  there  my- 
lelf.  But,  for  the  life  of  me !  I  can't 
go  alone,  Millv." 

And  now  he  grasped  her  other 
hand  and  looked  earnestly  and  im- 
ploringly into  her  face ;  and  her  look 
met  his,  and  then  it  turned  aside, 
and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  and  chased  each  other  rapidly 
as  he  went  on : — 

"  For  I  love  you,  Milly ;  with  all 
my  soul  I  love  you.  There's  no 
woman  on  earth  that'll  make  me 
happy  but  you,  and  no  happiness  left 
for  me  but  with  you;  and  as  to 
going  off  to  America  without  you, 
I'd  go  to  my  death  as  soon." 

**  Oh !  John,  dear  John,"  she  mur- 
mured, faintly. 

An  impulse  moved  him,  he  could 
not  cease  to  speak.    He  went  on : — 

"And  yet  it's  only  for  your 
sake  that  I  want  to  go  there, — to 
make  something  comfortable  to  keep 
you  on.    And  if  you*ll  give  me  the 


word,  Milly,  that  youUl  be  my  wifcf 
I'll  go  where  hope's  the  brightest,  and 
labour  hard  indeed  to  suj^rt  you 
decently  and  welL  What  will  you 
say  to  me?  Be  mine,  be  mine, 
Milly,  and  you  shall  never  repent  it, 
for  I'll  be  a  true  husband  to  you  and 
a  fond  one,  and  never  love  you  less 
than  this  day.  Nay,  more  and  more 
close  ril  cleave  to  you  till  the  dark 
days  come  when  the  grave  parts  us." 

He  paused,  and  his  very  soul 
looked  through  his  eyes  into  her 
face. 

She  was  covered  with  smiles,  and 
tears,  and  blushes ;  she  tried  to  look 
at  him  and  tried  to  sneak  to  him; 
but  her  voice  was  choked,  the  tears 
gushed  faster  and  faster,  and  she 
could  neither  see  nor  utter.  Angir 
with  the  drops,  which  she  deemed  ail 
ill-timed,  she  dashed  theni  away,  but 
again  and  again  they  came.  He  ca- 
ressed her  and  said, — 

"I  took  ye  a  little  too  sudden, 
Milly ;  but  1  m  not  a  rough  heart  for 
all  that.  Ye  see,  when  a  man's  got 
his  courage  once  up,  and  his  hopes 
hang  all  on  a  thread  like,  he  should 

get  pardon  if  he's  something  too 
asty  to  make  all  sure.  Take  time, 
and  cheer,  and  speak,  when  yon  can, 
for  it's  a  deal  to  me  that's  in  your 
answer— a  deal,  a  deal  it  is." 

No  affected  emotion  had  been 
MHIy's ;  no  affectation  artificially  in- 
creased or  prolonged  it  She  was  a 
creature  of  simple  reality — Nature's 
true  child.  She  made  efK>rt  to  regain 
her  self-possession,  and  then  die 
said, — 

"John,  dear  John,  yon  would 
have  made  me  so,  90  happy  if  you 
had  said  all  this  without  talking  of 
America.  If  you  had  been  for  stay- 
ing at  home,  John,  I'm  sure  I  should 
have  said  *yes*  in  a  minute,  and 
thanked  you  for  your  love,  which  I 
do  any  way,  for  I  m  not  an  ungrate- 
ful girl ;  but  thinking  of  that  &r-off 
land,  John,  makes  me  down-hearted. 
To  go  and  leave  my  aunt  in  her  old 
age,  who  has  been  so  good  to  me, 
and  my  father's  grave,  it  is  haurd  to 
think  of  that,  John.  And  then  there 
is  my  sister,  though  she  U  a  bit  fine, 
and  not  very  hearty  to  me,  and  wc 
do  not  meet  often,  yet  she  is  my 
sister  still,  and  the  nearest  kin  1 
have.  And  then  who  knows  what 
might  happen  to  us  both  in  that 
strange  country,  and  the  ^ide  sea 
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between  ns  and  home,  and  not  a 
friend  to  speak  cheer  to  us,  nor  a 
heart  to  warm  to  us?  Conld  you 
not  stay  in  England,  John  ?'* 

John  answered  fondly  that  he 
could  do  any  thing  rather  than  lose 
Milly;  but  that  he  did  not  know 
how  be  was  to  get  his  bread  in  £ng- 
hnd,  and  he  hoped  to  make  her  a 
better  fortune  *•  over  yonder." 

"Well,"  said  Mifly,  "then  we 
most  talk  to  my  aunt  about  it  and 
write  to  my  sister  and  hear  what  they 
lay." 

'Then  John  asked  her  ^  ^Vhat  it 
ooold  be  to  her  whether  other  faces 
imiled  upon  her  and  other  hearts 
irarmed  tovrards  her  while  he  was 
there  to  love  and  cherish  her?"  And 
Milly  was  almost  ready  to  think  that 
he  would  be  all  in  all  to  her,  and 
that  it  mattered  little  to  her  whether 
ibe  found  friends  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  not,  or  whether  there  ex- 
isted a  world  at  all  beyond  their 
little  home.  Then  again  her  thoughts 
flew  back  to  her  sister,  and  her 
aont,  and  her  father's  grave.  In  this 
state  of  mind  they  walked  home, 
and  John,  ^  whose  coura^**  as  he 
said,  "was  up,"  and  his  imnatience 
great,  resolved,  now  that  ne  had 
once  broached  the  subject,  to  push  it 
through,  and  therefore  immediately 
opened  it  wiUi  Mrs.  Martha. 

The  good  lady  at  first  was  cross — 
she  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  mat' 
tered  not  that  she  had  little  cause  to 
be  surprised,  she  uhu  surprised. 

**  What  had  such  a  lx>y  and  girl 
as  they  to  do  with  such  matters? 
Milly  *d  do  better  to  nurse  her  doll 
and  learn  her  book.  She  did  not 
think  she  *d  been  so  foolish ;  no,  nor 
BO  thankless  neither,  to  be  in  such  a 
hnrry  to  fly  from  her."  The  good 
Isdy  was  crowing  tender.  "  She  did 
not  know  how  she  should  live  without 
her  niece,  or  who  would  dose  her 
eyes."  She  wept,  her  affections  were 
warming  fast.  ^  Then  to  think  of 
Milly  wasting  herself  in  a  land  so  far 
away,  without  a  fHendly  face  to  look 
up<m;  Millv,  that  had  received  an 
education  that  would  fit  her  to  stay 
in  the  old  land  and  hold  a  better 
I^  than  her  equals ;  and  then  she 
to  part  with  the  bonny  lass  to  see  her 
iKver  again  I"  she  both  sobbed  and 
scolded,  and^pcolded  and  sobbed. 

Bat  when  the  fit  had  subsided  a 
Bttle,  and  Jobin  was  taking  hji3  leave, 


shesaid 

**  Well,  however  it  goes,  John,  I  \\ie 
thee  never  the  worse  that  thou  hast 
known  how  to  prize  a  good  girl  when 
thou  hadst  found  her ;  but  we  must 
think  over  the  matter,  and  write  to 
Milly*B  sister  about  it." 

So  the  sister  was  written  to ;  but 
the  sister  waff  unpropitious,  was 
hostile,  her  own  rise  m  tne  world  had 
been  great ;  she  was  not  troubled  with 
any  large  portion  of  sentiment ;  and 
the  chief  end  to  be  sought,  she  deemed 
to  be  the  improvement  of  condition. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  wished  her 
sister's  weal;  she  protested  strenu- 
ously and  effectively  against  the 
match ;  and  by  doing  so,  she  turned 
the  wavering  balance  in  the  aunt's 
mind  also. 

Milly's  father  had,  upon  his  death- 
bed, said  to  her,  "  My  child,  you  are 
young,  and  know  but  little  of  life ; 
when  I  am  gone,  consult  your  aunt 
and  your  sister,  and  be  led  by  their 
counsel."  These  words  were  often 
afresh  in  her  ears,  she  seemed  to  see 
again  the  pale  form  of  the  dying  man, 
and  the  look  of  love  which  was  on 
his  face  when  he  spoke  them :  if  she 
had  heard  them  anew  in  a  voice 
direct  from  heaven,  they  conld  not 
have  been  more  sacred  to  her. 

So  John  S was  refused ;  and 

two  true  hearts  sighed  because  those 
who  stood  by  calculated  for  them  in 
another  arithmetic  than  the  aritlime- 
tic  of  love. 

Poor  Milly  I  she  shed  many  a  secret 
tear  as  she  thought  what  a  kind, 
fond  heart  she  had  thrown  from  her; 
and  she  wondered  how  he,  too,  bore 
his  grief. 

But  her  rich  sister  was  not  supine ; 
she  persuaded  Aunt  Martha  that  it 
would  be  well  that  Milly  should  be 
for  a  time  away  from  the  village ; 
that  it  would  be  well  also  that  she 
should  learn  a  business  on  which  she 
might  hereafter  depend  for  her  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Martha  save  a  most  re- 
luctant consent  to  a  plan  which  would 
thus  take  from  her  a  niece  whom  she 
fondly  loved;  but  the  consent  teas 
given,  that  was  enough  for  Mary, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  make 

an  arrangement  with  Madame  M , 

the  first  milliner  and  dress-maker  of 
the  fashionable  county  town  of 
G . 

By  this  arranffement  it  was  agreed 
that  Madame  M should  receive 
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Milly  for  E  year,  and  teach  her  the 
buflinew ;  that  she  should  board  her 
at  her  own  table,  and  allow  her  to 
pass  her  evenings  with  herself,  never 
reauiring  her  to  do  work  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  which 
advantages  Marv  paid  down  at  once 
the  sum  of  dO/.;  she  further  pro- 
mised to  her  sister  that  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  she  should  desire 
to  b^ipn  business  upon  her  own  ac- 
count she  would  again  advance  any 
sum  in  reason  to  set  her  up  m  it. 

All  this  was  kind ;  MUly  felt  it  so, 
and  she  submitted  with  the  best 
grace,  and  the  utmost  possible  con- 
cealment of  feeling,  to  the  blow  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  her  heart. 

She  went  to  J^iadaroe  M 's, 

and,  as  she  learned  rapidly,  and  was 
of  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper,  she 
soon  gamed  the  ^ood  -  will  of  that 
lady,  notwithstanding  that  she  looked 
pale  and  was  sometimes  caught  in 
the  fbct  of  shedding  tears.  These 
eircumstances  did  a  little  depreciate 
from  her  merit,  for  they  made  Ma- 
dame M (who  was  a  truly  kind 

woman)  uncomfortable  and  anxious ; 
and  when  she  was  uncomfortable  and 
anxious,  she  was  very  apt  to  be  some* 
what  irritable  also. 

Still  Mtlly  grew  in  her  favour, 
good- will  strengthened  into  affection, 
and  Milljr  became  soon  quite  dear  to 
her  principal.  She  passed  her  even-* 
ings  with  her ;  of^en  cheered  her  with 
a  uttle  music  (for  Milly*s  education 
bad  embraced  a  modest  attempt  at 
that  accomplishment);  she  read  to 
her,  or  played  with  her  children. 

So  tbinp  went  on.  Milly  eould 
not  but  attach  all  about  her;  her 
winningand  unselfish  dispositionmade 
her  a  most  valuable  inmate.  She 
grew  happy  to  find  herself  beloved, 
and  she  hid  aatisfaetlon  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  improving 
in  her  knowledge  of  a  business  whleo 
would  hereafter  procure  her  a  com- 
fortable, nerhane  a  luxurious  liveli- 
hood. Sbe  still  thought  upon  poor 
John,  but  the  tears  that  his  memory 
brought  were  now  less  iVequcnt  and 
never  witnessed.  In  the  secret  of 
her  bedroom  she  would  still  some- 
time passionately  weep;  but  even 
then  sne  would  remember  her  sister's 
.scornful  words,  "  Would  you  throw 
your  lot,  Milly,  with  a  tramping  man 
who  has  not  a  shilling  in  his  pockets ; 
but  must  go  and  d^  the  nelds  or 


break  the  stones  in  America,  1 
he  can  find  nothing  to  do  here?  I 
wish  you  better  luck  than  that  at 
the  worst  that  can  fall  to  you!  No, 
no!  8ta^  by  your  old  fnends,  and 
your  tried  Ihends,  and  aunt  and  1 
will  help  you  on  one  way  or  an* 
other." 

Now,  had  not  her  sister  already 
in  some  sort  made  good  her  words? 
Then  time,  with  this  aecond  sorrow 
as  with  her  first,  was  working  its 
effects.  Time  can  soothe,  and  can 
harden,  too.  Poetry  may  deny  that 
It  has  power  to  heal  deep  wounds,  or 
to  weaken  deep  affectums,  or  to 
render  callous  where  the  soul  was 
all  alive,  but  truth  and  fact  tell 
other  tales.  Certain  it  is  that,  u 
week  by  week  pasaed  away,  Milly 
thought  with  leaa  acutencas  of  grief 
of  the  love  which  had  been  torn 
from  her.  Possibly  she  drew  a 
mental  picture  of  some  atrange,  sa- 
vage, uncleared  ground  in  the  back 
aettlements,  with  a  log  dwelling, 
enshrining  heraelf,  her  late  lo?er, 
tools,  bacon,  and  smoke;  and  coo- 
traated  that  picture  with  her  actual 
circumstances,  living  as  she  was,  sur- 
rounded with  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life ;  she  might  g^lance  at  the  snog 
little  parlour  in  wlucb  ahc  pasaed  her 
eveniujgs,  with  its  carpet,  and  soft, 
and  mirror,  and  pictures ;  she  miglit 
think  of  the  decent  nieada  decently 
served,  and  the  cheerful  £»ces  which 
so  oflen  peeped  in  upon  them;  sbe 
might,  too,  have  added  to  the  former 
{Ncture  the  thought  of  a  day  of  lan- 
guishing when  no  doctor  and  no 
neighbour  should  be  near,  and  not 
the  fondest  kindness  <^the  most  ten- 
der husband  could  minister  to  her 
needs. 

Doubtless  sneh  mattetf  wera  not 
unthougfat  of;  whether  this  mental 
eontraat  had  lor  not  ita  effecta,  we 
need  not  inquire.  Then  her  fiskher's 
grave,  and  the  two  living  ties  which 
bound  her  to  her  land  were  present 
to  her  mind ;  and  if  she  still  remem- 
bered John  with  tenderness,  she 
became  by  degrees  at  least  reconciled 
to  the  step  wnkh  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  take. 

Thus   things   were    with    Milly 

when,  one  evcmng,  Madame  M 

gave  a  party.    Amon^  the  guests 

there  wasaMr.P ,tl|^  fashionable 

ahoe  and  lioot-maker  of  the  town, 
whoengroeaed  all  the  genicel  custom 
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for  nanjr  miles  MPOund,  ud  employed 
eighteen  men  et  oomtant  work.  He 
was  noi  younfc  but  he  woe  haodeome, 
and  »  greet  Sean ;  and,  being  ft  rich 
and  flourishing  bachelor,  was  a  per^ 
eon  of  weighty  consideration  amongst 
thedaughters  of  the  chief  shopkeepers 
of  the  filaoe,  whose  parents  sought 
to  do  him  honour :  disinterested  at- 
tdoptf 

Tiien  there  was  ft  widow  lady,  who 
had  jetired  on  the  proceeds  of  a 
lucrative  business  which  her  husband 
had  carried  on  as  a  chemist.    She 

had  long  kept  her  eye  on  Mr.  P 

(she  was  in  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood;  she  had  l>egun,  poor 
disconsolate!  to  feel  that  she  must 
relieve  the  desolation  of  her  solitude 
when  her  affliction  dated  three 
luonths  old) ;  she  had  made  cautious 

advances  to  Mr.  F ,  such  advances 

as  she  hoped  might  escime  further 
observation  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual whom  they  were  intended  to 
invite.  In  fact,  many  advances  were 
made  towards  him  from  taanjf  quar- 
ters ;  but  he  had  hitherto  stood  proof, 
and  kept  his  own  counsel  or  his  own 
heart. 

The  ladies,  somewhat  exasperated, 
Jnarvclled  to  find  him  invulnerable. 
Barely  be  was  a  strange  man ;  for  it 
was  strange  that  a  man  so  rich  and  so 
eligible  as  he,  should  appear  to  have 
no  thought  of  matrimony !  Would 
he  live  and  die  a  lorn  bachelor? 
Well,  so  he  ooight,  if  tliat  suited  his 
fancy;  so  he  mig^t,  for  what  they 
cared.  But  it  was  rather  provoking 
that  he  was  so  polite;  that  in  the 
b^unmg  of  an  acquaintance  you 
might  £ucy  him  smitten  with  your- 
self; and  tiien  when  time  disabused 
you  of  that  flattering  idea,  he  was 
still  so  polite  that  be  would  allow 
nobody  a  plea  to  quarrel  with  him* 

On  the  night  of  which  we  speak, 

however,  the  watchful  Mr.  V 

seemed  thrown  off  his  guard.  lie 
had  not  before  seen  Milly.  lie  long 
looked  at  her  from  across  the  room ; 
then  he  placed  himself  by  her;  he 
talked  with  her,  and  listened  to  her, 
and  asked  her  to  plav;  and  when 
she  pkyed,  he  said  he  had  never 
heCbre  heard  such  music,  no,  not 
in  the  concerts  of  G or  of  Lon- 
don (for  Mr.  V had  com- 
menced businefis  in  that  great  city). 
He  never  left  her  side;  in  fact,  he 
WAS  fascinated.    He  bad  defied  plots 


and  thwarted  acbemeii;  but  (he  art- 
less girl,  free  from  design,  whose 
thoughts  bad  never  till  that  evening 

wandered  from   John    S ^   for 

whom  there  had  seemed,  so  &r  a.s 
affection  was  concerned,  to  exist  no 
other  man  than  him  and  her  deceased 
parent ;  sl^c,  all  simple  as  she  was, 
had  cast  her  spell  upon  him ;  and  it 
bound  him  fast,  so  fast  that  his  secret 
consciousness  of  an  unhappy  fact  with 
the  whispers  of  prudence  and  of 
danger  which  it  inspired,  eovid  not 
break  it. 

Fairies  and  witches  may,  in  mo- 
dem davs,  have  {est  their  power; 
but  it  should  «eem  that  the  spells 
which  fancy  casts  are  still  §8  strong  fs 
those  which  thev  once  threw.  The 
rich  widow,  and  the  expectant  parents, 
and  the  several  daughters  of  the 
several  prospering  firms,  felt  them- 
selves baffled;  and,  seeing  that  all 
hope  was  over,  retreated  from  the 
ground.  But  what  was  to  Hilly  the 
advantage  she  had  gained?  Was 
it,  indeed,  an  advantage?  Of  the 
Uct  that  she  had  captivated  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fiisnionable  shoe- 
maker of  G ,  she  could  not  but 

be  conscious ;  but  what  was  that  to 
her  ?  Had  she  not  loved  ai)d  wept 
for  John ;  and,  when  prevented  from 
uniting  her  lot  to  his,  had  she  not 
felt  that  her  heart  was  dead  to  every 
other  affection?  Had  she  not  cherished 
a  vague  secret  hope,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  John,  a  rich  and 
thriving  man,  returned  with  his  for- 
tune in  his  hand,  might  once  again 
claim  her  for  his  own ;  and,  being  rich 
and  prosperous,  6od  no  opposition 
from  her  eldest  sister?  She  had  a 
shrewd  consciousness  that  John,  rich 
and  prosperous,  waitld  find  vo  op|»- 
sition  from  that  quarter.  3ut  air- 
built  castles  crumble  down  when  set 
in  contrast  with  the  vivid  interest  of 
present  circumstances,  and  old  affec- 
iwoB  weaken  under  the  exciting  fer- 
vour of  new  eniotioos. 

I^t  no  reader  exclaim,  "Fickle, 
faithless  girlT*  when  we  tell  that 
Milly  did  not  contemplate,  without 
a  secret  satisfaction,  the  conquest  that 
she  liad  mode ;  for,  readers,  the  same 
elements  which  composed  her  nature 
exist  in  yours  alao.  Htil],  if  she  felt 
satisfaction,  it  was  vague ;  it  brought 
no  purpose,  and  stimulated  no  wish. 
If  Milly  at  that  moment  bad  been 
asked  to  marry  Mjr.  J? ,  it  ii  pro- 
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bftble  thftt  she  would  have  refased, 
and  that  the  proposal  and  refusal 
would  have  served  to  call  into  re- 
newed vigour  her  tenderness  for  John 
S— — .  The  experiment  was  not 
tried. 

The   next   morning    Mr.  P 

called  on  Madame  M .    She  took 

him  into  her  ovm  private  work-room ; 
he  sat  long  talking  with  her  and  with 
Milly,  who  was  her  companion  there. 
He  talked  of  much  that  he  had  seen, 
of  life  in  London,  of  his  run  down 
to  the  lakes  in  the  summer  (to  com- 
plete the  pleasure  of  which,  a  com- 
panion oiuy  had  been  wanting  to 
him);  of  the  mountains  and  the 
water-falls,  and  the  lake-trout ;  and 
when  at  last  he  went,  after  having 
spent  the  morning  in  that  little 
work-room,  Mill/s  heart  fluttered. 
She  thought  he  was  an  agreeable 
man ;  she  tiiought  also  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  rich. 

'<  Well,"  said  Madame  M ^  who 

had  looked  at  her  good-naturedly 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  whilst 
Milly,  unconscious  of  the  gaze,  had 
been  lost  in  her  own  contemplations, 
**  well,  what  are  you  thinking  of, 
Milly?" 

ATilly  blushed. 

"I — I — I  wonder  whether  this 

will  fit  the  dress,  Madame  M r 

said  she,  holding  up  the  cape  which 
she  was  trimming. 

"Ah,  yes,  it  will  fit!"  said  that 
ladv,  with  a  smile.  ''  Well,  well,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  to  tell  me  your 
thoughts;  but  1*11  tell  you  mine, 
Milly.  *Tb  clear  you  have  made 
your  fortune,  and  a  lucky  girl  you 
are;  you  came  to  me  to  learn  a 
business,  and  besides  the  bargain  I 
have  found  for  you  a  husband;  and  I 
am  right  glad  for  you,  Milly,  for  he 
IS  a  worthy  man,  and  bears  an  ex- 
cellent name,  as  well  as  being  rich  !** 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Madame  M 1 

I  have  only  seen  him  twice.  Pray, 
pray,  do  not  talk  in  that  way;  I  beg 
you  noti  He  has,  it  seems,  taken  a 
little  fimey  to  me,  but  it  will  wear 
off  again.  He  knows  that  I  am  a 
poor  girl,  not  suited  to  him.** 

"  My  dear  Milly,  be  careful ;  see 
how  you  are  crumpling  that  cape. 
There,  now,  put  your  work  down  a 
little.  Here,  let  me  smooth  it ;  that 
will  do.  No,  do  not  take  it  again 
just  yet ;  you  foi^t  what  you  are 
doing  with  your  fingers.    Well,  well, 
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my  dear,  you  do  right  not  to  be  too 
certain ;  but  I  see  how  it  will  be,  and 
I  thank  Heaven  for  sending  the  poor 
orphan  to  me,  if  it  was  to  end  in  such 
a  turn  of  fortune  as  this  !**  and  Ma- 
dame M laughed  in  her  delight 

and  kissed  her  heartily,  and  lanelied 
again,  and  promised  to  taj  nothing 
more  about  the  matter. 

From  that  time  Mr.  P beetme 

a  fiequent  visitor  at  the  millinerV; 
usually  in  the  evening,  but  sometimes 
in  the  morning  also.  He  was  well 
dressed  and  handsome,  had  much  to 
si^,  and  had  a  partienlar  delight  ia 
addressing  himself  to  Milly  and  hetr- 
inff  her  replies. 

l^ow,  as  he  sat  in  eager  listening 
for  her  voice,  and  she  felt  hcrKlf 
admired  and  loved,  is  it»  reader,  very 
marvellous  that  pleasure  stole  into 
her  soul,  and  that  the  image  and  the 
memory  of  John  were  uding  list 
before  the  constant  presence  of  her 
new  and  ardent  lover? 

One  morning  Mr.  P—  betook 
himself  to  the  street.  He  came  in 
sight  of  the  millinery  establishment, 
and  there  he  loitered.  Now  and  then 
he  cast  a  furtive  glance  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  he  put  on  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  waitmg  in  expectation  of  a  per- 
son who  did  not  arrive.  What  was 
he  loitering  there  for? 

It  was  Saturdav.    He  knew  it  was 

a  habit  with  Madame  M ,  when 

her  home  employment  was  not  so 
pressing  as  to  prevent  it,  to  go  on 
that  morning  to  the  school  where  her 
children  daily  attended,  to  hear  them 
pass  through  their  little  weekly  ex- 
amination. Did  he  desire  to  hear  it 
also?  Was  he  waitius  to  sue  for 
that  favour  ?    It  seemed  not ;  for  as 

soon  as  he  had  seen  Madame  M 

leave  her  door  and  &irly  turn  the 
other  comer,  he  advanced  to  the  very 
door  from  which  she  had  issaed,  and 
knocked  himself.  K  there  had  been 
a  prying  listener  just  within  him, 
that  listener  might  have  heard  him 
say  to  himself^  *'  Lucky  thing  that 
there's  not  enough  work  to  keep  her 
at  home  to-day ;  I  should  have  grum- 
bled to  lose  my  second  watch.  Now, 
children,  stammer  and  bungle,  and 
take  double  time,  and  sugar-plums 
to  the  slowest  amongst  you  !**  How- 
ever, when  the  door  was  opened, 

Mr.  P said,  *<  Madame  M at 

home?*" 

^'Ko,  sir,**  Mid  the  boy. 
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^  Unfortanafte !  but  I  will  leave  a 

message  for  her  with  Miss  L . 

MissL at  home?** 

**Ye8,  sir;  wottld  you  please  to 
walk  in?- 

AVhen  MUIy  heard  that  Mr.  P 

desired  to  see  her,  and  was  waiting 
with  that  object  in  the  parlour,  she 
felt  a  palpitation  under  her  chest- 
bone;  moreover,  the  blood  rushed 
quieklj  to  her  cheeks  and  temples, 
and,  giving  one  glance  into  the  work- 
room glaas,  she  saw  that  she  must 
wait  a  few  minutei  before  it  would 
be  expedient  to  descend.  In  those 
few  minutes  she  had  time  to  ask  her- 
self, fifty  times  at  least,  <'  AVhat  does 
be  want?  VHiy  does  he  ask  for 
me?**  Something  within  whispered 
an  uncertain  coy  reply;  yet  that 
inward  voice  seemed  to  please  her, 
for  it  brought  a  smile.    She  went 

down.    Mr.  P accosted  her : — 

*^  I  have  taken  the  liberty.  Miss 
L — ^,  to  ask  to  see  you,  in  order 
that  I  might  leave  a  little  message 

with  you  for  Madame  M .    Will 

yon  please  to  convey  it  for  me  ?** 

""  Oh,  indeed !  that  is  all,**  thought 
MQly ;  *<  how  vain  and  foolish  I  have 
beenl" 

She  listened  to  his  charge,  which 
concerned  a  poor  woman,  about  whom 

both  he  and  Madame  M had 

taken  interest,  and  promised  to  de- 
liTer  it  Bat  that  was  not  all.  He 
went  on : — 

"  Wai  you,  my  dear  Miss  L , 

allow  me  the  opportunity  which 
finding  vou  alone  ajSbrds  me,  and 
for  which  I  bless  my  luck,  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerns  mvself?  I  need  not  teU  you 
the  tale  of  my  love ;  you  must  long 
bave  known  that  I  love  you  passion- 
iktely.  A  few  words  must  tell  you 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  too  much 
in  earnest  and  too  anxious  to  lengthen 
out  my  speech.  In  short,  then,  I 
denre  yon  to  be  mine;  I  love  you 
to  soch  a  point  that  I  can  no  longer 
hve  without  voh.  Will  vou  bless 
my  wishes  and  be  my  wife  ?" 

He  looked  deadly  pale,  his  knees 
^ere  trembling,  and  his  voice 
trembled :  his  manner  was  wild.  Oh, 
Milly  I  unsuspecting,  innocent  Milty  I 


had  you  known  a  tittle  more  of  life 
and  man,  you  might  have  seen  some- 
thing like  a  determination  to  brave 
A  desperate  venture  in  that  stranec 
pcrturbttion ;  a  salutary  doubt  mignt 


have  arisen  to  save  von ;  but  no,  no 
ill-surmisings  troubled  vour  con- 
fiding heart ;  you  saw  only  in  these 
things  proofs  of  your  lover*s  fond- 
ness, and  you  faltered  your  reply, 
that  you  '*  would  consult  your  sister 
and  vour  aunt,  without  whom  you 
could  not  act.** 

'*  But  will  you  not  give  me  one 

word,  Miss  L ,  one  word  only 

that  may  tell  me  what  your  own 
heart  says?  Are  you  to  be  quite 
ruled  by  others  in  your  most  per- 
sonal affairs?  Have  you  no  will, 
no  choice  for  yourself?  I  will 
make  you  a  kind  husband,  in- 
deed ;  and  as  to  comforts,  I  can  give 
vou  not  much  less  of  them  than  a 
lord  fi^ives  his  lady ;  for  I  am  rich,  as 
you  know,  and  my  business  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  I  have  esta- 
blishments in  three  towns  besides 
this,  and  here,  you  know,  I  keep 
eighteen  men  at  constant  work.** 

milly  saw  the  dazzling  prospect 
held  out ;  she  felt  the  charm  of  hav- 
ing a  man  whom  she  deemed  her  su- 
perior at  her  feet ;  the  faint  thought 

of  John  S was  banished  by  the 

question,  *^  Am  I  always  to  live  sin- 
gle because  I  was  prevented  from 
marrying  him?**  ana  she  spoke  the 
truth  when  she  answered, — 

"  If  I  were  to  act  upon  my  own 
wish  mthout  consulting  my  firiends, 
I  should  accept  your  proposal,  Mr. 

P .    I  gratefully  tnank  you  for 

it ;  but  I  received  my  dvine  father*s 
charge  to  take  no  step  tike  this  with- 
out consulting  my  sister  and  my 
aunt.  You  will  then,  I  am  sure, 
consent  that  I  should  do  so  ?** 

Mr.  P could  hardly  stammer 

out  his  thanks  to  her  for  that  ex- 
pression of  her  own  wish ;  his  pale- 
ness had  been  exchanged  for  nush, 
and  that  had  died  away  into  a  livid 
blue ;  the  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  had  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. Milly  saw  that  he  was  ill,  and 
in  perplexity  and  alarm  was  doubt- 
ing how  to  act  when  he  relieved 
her. 

"The  air,*'  he  said,  "will  revive 
me.  I  am  a  tittle  faint  ;**  and  he  ab- 
ruptly cut  short  the  interview  and 
retired. 

For  some  moments,  however,  after 
he  reached  the  external  air,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  revived,  a  mist  hung 
before  his  eyes,  his  head  swam  round, 
be  lean^  against  the  house  or  he 
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would  bftFe  fallen.  GruduftUy  tbeee 
sensations  decreased ;  and  as  be  be- 
gan to  recollect  wbere  be  was,  and 
wbat  be  bad  been  doing,  lie  looked 
around  to  see  if  be  bad  been  ob- 
served :  it  seemed  not ;  for  all  the 
passers  up  and  down  were  intent  eacb 
upon  his  separate  affairs,  and  no  one 
was  near  him.  He  struck  bis  dbnched 
fist  upon  his  brow.  "  There  is  judg- 
ment in  it,"  be  muttered  to  himself, 
^Uhere  is  judgment  following  it — 
ilare  I  carry  it  through  ?  And  why 
should  I  ?  Fool  or  madman  that  I 
am,  to  thrust  my  own  neck  into  the 
net^  and  all  for  a  penniless  girl  with 
a  pretty  face  I  But  I  will  write  to 
her  and  say,  that  I  did  not  offer  to 
her  aunt  and  sister;  and  as  it  is  by 
them  that  I  am  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
fused, X  will  decline  the  bargain  " 

For  an  hour  or  two  be  kept  in 
that  resolution,  but  it  was  vain  ;  the 
purpose  faded  before  it  bad  been  fully 
tbrined ;  and  the  haunting  ghost  that 
bad  troubled  his  memory  was  driven 
forth  by  mad^  intoxicating  delight. 
That  evening,  too,  be  drank  to  in- 
toxication ;  not  in  the  exciting  guest- 
room, but  in  his  own  quiet  parlour, 
deliberately,  and  slowfy,  and  with 
the  purpose  to  banish  thought. 

When  Milly  found  herself  alone 
after  his  abrupt  departure,  and  re- 
flected on  the  scene  that  had  passed, 
the  crisis  and  turning  point^  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  in  her  little  history, 
tlie  circumstance  which  determined 
and  opened  to  her  knowledge  its  fu- 
ture, she  was  neither  elated  nor 
liappy^a  sinking  of  heait,  indeed, 
came  upon  her.  Yet  she  was  satis- 
fied, it  had  hapnened  to  her  accord- 
ing to  her  wish;  ambition  was  at 
work  within  her.  Ambition  ia  a 
eraving  passion;  if  it  be  not  early 
cruslu^— absolutely  crushed  in  toe 
breast  in  which  it  springs,  it  will  de- 
mand its  gratification,  though  it  lie 
at  the  cost  of  happiness.  Milly  would 
not  have  the  case  other  than  it  was. 

Strange,  she  thought,  that  now  of 
all  times  John  S should  stub- 
bornly dwell  upon  her  mind,  and 
that  every  little  circumstance  that 
happened  on  that  summer  nighty 
when  he  declared  to  her  his  love, 
would  come  crowding  on  her  me- 
mory with  vividness  which  made 
the  whole  scene  pass  again  within 
her.  She  could  wish  that  she  had 
Aever  known  bim ;  but  his  aifair  was 


eettled  long  stoee,  tod  her  sialer  had 
done  right.  Was  she  then  always  to 
remain  single  because  abe  had  been 
prevented  from  marrying  bim? 
Surely  not.  And  what  a  provisioa 
for  a  poor  orphan  waa  that  which 
had  opened  before  her!  Yes,  she 
was  contented,  gratified:  eontented 
and  gratified,  but  not  happy. 

I^Iadame  M returned.    Mill/ 

told  her  what  had  passed. 

"  You  arc  a  lucky  girl,  indeed,"* 
said  that  warm-hearted  lady.  *'  God 
bless  you !  who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  iJear  me,  I  am  so  glad — ao  glad, 
my  child ;"  and  she  kissed  her,  and 
chuckled,  and  kissed  her  again ;  aad 
to  see  her  face  irradiated  with  plea- 
sure, one  might  have  fairly  supposed 
that  it  was  herself  who  had  reodved 
a  most  satisfactory  proposal,  or  that 
she  had  just  received  the  tidings  of 
a  fortune  left  to  her,  or  that  aooie 
high  honour  bad  fallen  upon  her, 
or  that  some  important  and  long-laid 
plan  bad  iust  met  complete  success. 

They  chatted  £br  some  time  over  (he 
afiair,  and  then  both  sat  down  to  vrite 
to  Milly*6  aunt  and  sister.  Milly,  to 
state  the  case,  and  seek  their  coiisea(; 

and  Madame  M ,  to  assure  them 

that  Milly 's  representations  were  not 
made  couleur  de  rose^  but  that  3fr. 
P ,  as  a  man  of  high  respectabil- 
ity of  chajacter  and  of  aasured  wealth, 
would  make  a  moat  eligible  partner 
for  the  orphan. 

Mrs.  J^IartlM  and  her  elder  mece 
communicated  together  on  the  receipt 
of  these  letters,  and  then  wrote  to 
congratulate  Milly  and  to  expn^ 
their  hearty  approbation  of  lier  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  P ;  they  wrote, 

also,  to  thank  Madame  M for  the 

kind  part  which  she  hfd  taken  in 
the  affair. 

>Iillv*s  spirits  rose ;  and  sare  thst 
Mrs.  Martha,  in  the  midst  of  her  sa- 
tisfaction, was  somewhat  irritated  it 
the  tlmnght  of  losing  her  niece,  the 
darling  of  her  old  age,  all  parties 
were  In  high  good-humour  with  eadi 

other.  Mr.  P was  to  be  formally 

accepted,  and  Madame  M — •  wrote 
a  little  note  on  pink  (laper,  fragrant 
of  verbena,  to  request  him  to  pa» 
that  evening  at  lier  house. 

He  came,  A  Utc-dr-tela  with  MUIy 
settled  the  affair,  and  the  evening 
passed  with  hilarity  and  joy. 

Madame  M gave  tbem  her  fe- 
licitations, slMH»k  tnew  both  a&c- 
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tionately  hj  the  hand,  and  kksing 
hiiUy,  «aid,~- 
^'She  IS  like  a  diild  to  me,  Mr. 

r .    I  love  lier  almost  as  well  as 

one  of  my  own ;  and  as  jou  made 
your  first  aequaintance  here,  X  invite 
you  heartily  to  finish  the  matler 
Lore,  and  to  be  married  from  my 
house.  I  will  write  to  Miily's  sister 
and  aunt  to  come  over  aiul  spend 
the  wedding  wedc  with  as." 

Both  cordially  thanked  her,  and 
the  arrangement  was  made. 

And  now  the  betrothed  met  daily ; 
presents  poured  in  upon  Miliy;  a 
thousand  little  maiks  of  love  sur- 
rounded her;  she  forgot  the  past, 
threw  her  soul  into  her  drcum*- 
Btsnces;  and  her  life  fcnr  the  next 
kff  weeks  was  one  of  intoxicating 
delij^bt. 

The  same  time  with  Mr.  P 

was  spent  in  the  alternation  of  high 
spirits  with  fits  of  murky  gloom. 
Sometimes  hia  sleep  would  be  broken 
by  a  start,  or  in  a  waking  dream  he 
would  strike  hi^  forehead,  muttering, 
''  Fool  {  infatuated  fool  that  I  am,  to 
let  a  fair  fiu%  b^uile  me  into  ruin ! 
I  might,  too,  have  some  pity  on  her, 
so  lovely  and  confiding ;"  but  then 
he  would  answer  to  himself,  '^I  must 
onward  now,  at  any  risk ;  the  price 
may  never  be  demanded.  Yes,  I  will 
take  the  pieaeat  pleasure,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fate." 

But  no  ear  faewrd  these  soliloquies, 
and  BO  eye  saw  this  gloom,  unlesis,  in- 
deed, the  spirits  who  surround  us  in 
the  air  are  cognisant  of  our  doings, 
ay,  and  of  our  thinkings,  too.  Thev 
may  see  portions  of  that  of  whk» 
the  Great  Spirit  sees  all. 

But  &lilly  saw  her  lover  only  in 
hifi  glee,  and  found  her  ignorance 
bcr  bliss.  Then  came  the  wedding 
week.  The  aunt  and  sister  arrived 
three  days  b^ore  the  one  appointed, 
to  help  the  preparation. 

^illy  had  many  questions  to  ask ; 
and  Mrs.  Martha  much  to  tell  about 
the  village  and  their  neighbours.  At 
Ittt  the  Tatter  said,  (the  words  came 
not  smoothly  but  labouring  forth),— 

^Aad  there's  John  S ,  too. 

You  know,  Milly,  he  was  like  to  hear 
ghat's  to  be ;  so  he  came  to  my  house 
la^t  night,  ami  wept  sore,  and  would 
not  lea^-e  it  till  I  had  promised  to 
^*^  his  message  to  you :  *  Take 
{wydiity  to  her.^he  said;  *and  my 
(^  wishes  for  her  happiness;  and 


tell  her  I  shall  pray  God  to  bless  her, 
though  my  heart's  breaking  the 
while.'  Well,  Milly,  and  he's  gone 
now ;  he  went  off  this  morning  for 
Bristol,  and  by  this  time  he*s  sailed ; 
and,  my  girl,  ray  best  wisli  for  ye  is, 
that  ^c  may  have  as  fond  a  heart  as 
his  with  a  better  fortune." 

Milly  could  make  no  reply.  She 
had  left  her  work  up-stairs,  she 
hastened  for  it,  shut  herself  into  her 
room,  and  the  tears  fell  profusely. 
Angrily  slie  asked  herself,  ^'What 
have  I  to  do  to  weep  for  any  thing 
that  John  could  say?  I  that  am 
throe  days  later  to  be  the  wife  of  an- 
other man?"  Still  the  tears  £ell. 
"It  was  so  tender,  so  generous,  that 
messs^e.  God  help  him,  and  pros-r 
per  lum,  and  make  him  happy  an- 
other way,"  thou^^ht  Ae ;  and  then 
she  rose  and  washed  her  eyes,  and 
looked  at  her  wedding-dress  in  pro- 
gress of  making ;  and  was  sure  she 
had  wept  at  the  kindness  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  by  no  means  at  thought  of 
him  who  sent  it ;  and  then  she  drove 
the  thing  altogether  from  her  mind, 
and  went  down^stairs  again  and  spent 
a  gay  evenin||^  in  that  gay  party. 

The  mormngdawned—tnat  monb* 
ing  which  was  to  make  Milly  a  bride. 
Tae  bridegroom  was  at  her  side,  and 
the  service  commenced.  The  solemn 
charge  was  read :  "  I  require  and 
charge  you  both,  as  ye  will  answer  at 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  secrets  of  wi  hearts  sh^l  be  dis- 
closed, that  if  either  of  you  know 
any  impediment  why  ye  may  not 
be  lawfully  joined  tog^er  in  ma- 
trimony, ye  do  now  con&ss  it.  For  be 
ye  well  assured  that  so  many  as  are 
coupled  together  otherwise  than 
Goa*s  word  doth  idlow,  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  neither  is 
their  matrimony  lawful." 

Milly*8  eye,  which  had  wandered 
from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to 
her  bridegroom,  and  from  her  bride- 
groom to  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
was  held  and  fixed  now  by  observ- 
ing upon  his  face  that  blue  and 
ghastly  look — Uiat  look  of  terror, 
which  ^e  had  once  before  seen  it 
wear ;— that  was  tlie  moment  of  sus- 
pense when  he  made  his  proposal  and 
waited  for  her  reply;  now  all  was 
fixed  and  sure.  What  could  it  mean  ? 

Others,  also,  saw  the  trace  of  some 
strange  and  deep  emotion,  for  the 
derjiyman  had  seen  it;  and  he  wade 
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a  pause — a  solemn,  lengthened  pause, 
which  called  every  eye  first  to  him- 
self, then  to  the  hridal  pair.  No 
word  was  spoken,  and  he  resumed. 
Doubtless  some  thoughts  of  wonder 
had  been  raised,  but  they  subsided 
soon.  The  service  was  affecting,  the 
lover  ardent — ^was  not  that  enough 
to  account  for  emotion?  Surely  it 
was. 

The  service  was  concluded.  It 
was  recorded  in  the  parish-registers 

that  Edward  P ^  bachelor,  had 

married  Milly  L ,  spinster,  on 

the  5th  of  May  in  the  year  18—; 
and  the  signatures  were  formally  af- 
fixed and  formally  witnessed. 

In  the  carriage  which  bore  them 

back  to  Madame  M ^'s,  Mr.  P 

embraced  his  wife,  laughed  hysteric* 
ally,  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  declared 
himself  the  most  happy  man  living. 
So  he  seemed.  Amidst  the  blessings 
and  congratulations  of  their  friends 
they  set  out  for  a  wedding  -  tour. 
They  passed  a  month  in  Sootland. 

Mr.  P was  all  tenderness  and 

affection  to  Milly:  he  watched  her 
every  look,  ana  was  beforehand 
almost  with  her  very  thoughts,  and 
procured  her  many  a  pleasure  that 
she  never  dreamed  to  ask.  Even  her 
father's  tenderness  in  the  days  of  her 
happy  childhood  had  not  equalled 
his.  As  before  her  marrii^,  so  still, 
it  was  a  dream  of  intoxicating  de- 
light 

At  length  they  returned  to  home, 
and  business,  and  family  cares.  All 
had  prospered  in  their  absence ;  the 
foreman  had  been  faithful,  the  con- 
cern was  flourishing;  the  cares  of 
business  did  not  in  the  least  abate 
the  tenderness  of  the  husband,  though, 
of  course,  they  occupied  a  portion  of 
his  time,  ^uily  helped  nim ;  she 
kept  accounts,  made  out  bills,  wrote 
orders,  inspected  work.  In  short,  all 
went  well ;  and  very  happy  were 
the  married  pair. 

Yet  Milly  had  her  secret  uneasi- 
ness :  for  breaking  upon  their  dream 
of  love,  there  would  come  hy  times 

upon  Mr.  P fits  of  moodiness, — 

true,  the  fit  soon  passed  off;  and  after 
it  he  would  usually  appear  more  gay 
and  elated  than  before.  In  sleq^ 
too,  he  would  sometimes  suddenly 
start  and  wake  as  if  some  dreadful 
vision  passed  before  him ;  then  Milly 
would  express  concern ;  but  he  gently 
smiled  at  her  fearS|  and  told  her  that 


he  had  always  been  subject  to  n^t- 
mares  in  sleep,  and  to  oecasioDal  fits 
of  lowness  by  day;  and  Milly  was 
fain  to  appear  at  ease. 

Surely,  surely,  he  oould  not  hare 
some  crime  upon  his  confidence !— tbat 
thought  was  too  dreadful  to  be  held 
a  moment.  '<  Oh  no,  no,  no,**  she 
said  to  herself,  *^  what  wrong  1  do 
him!  High  and  low  throng  the 
whole  place  give  him  a  fair  name, 
and  shall  his  wife  suspect  himT 

Could  it  be  a  threateninf  of  io- 
sanitv?  that,  also,  was  too  dreadful 
an  idea;  she  thrust  it  from  her.  Was 
not  his  ovm  explanation  enough? 
Why  make  herself  wretched  with 
fancied  sorrows  ?  Was  she  not  sure 
before  life  was  out  to  find  real  ones  ? 
She  would  not  be  thankless  and 
faithless.  So  she  stifled  the  fean 
which  yet  from  time  to  time  arose 
again. 

Yet  the  occasions  exciting  them 
were  few  and  far  between ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  oocnrrenoe  Milly  s 
life  was  happy— yes,  happv,  moch 
beyond  the  general  lot  Her  nster 
had  visited  her,  and  her  aunt  had 
made  a  long  stay  with  her ;  and  she 
had  been  with  her  husband  to  Lon- 
don, that  he  might  make  some  par- 
chases  for  his  business,  and  shew  her 
sights. 

She  clung  to  him  with  fond  affec- 
tion. Then,  after  the  business  of  the 
day,  they  passed  their  evenings  to- 
gether, so  pleasantly,  so  peaoefullf. 
They  would  stroll  out  together  in 
the  summer  sunset ;  or  at  other  times 
she  would  pl(^  to  him ;  or  he  would 
read  to  her  whilst  she  made  the  tiny 
garments  for  the  infant  that  they 
now  expected.  Seldom  she  thought 
had  there  been  happiness  like  theirs. 
They  had  been  married  now  nearly 
two  years. 

One  sunny  morning  after  break- 

fast  Mr.  F ordered  his  horse. 

He  was  going  to  see  a  distant  cus- 
tomer, and  to  engage  a  nnrae  for 
Milly*s  prospective  need.  He  kissed 
her  before  he  went.  **  It  will  take 
me  three  hours,  love.  Do  not  thiuk 
Jetty  has  thrown  me  if  I  am  not 
here  tai  one."  Still  he  hung  ah<mt 
her,  played  with  her  ringlets,  Strom 
her  neck,  arranged  her  book  and 
implements  of  work  upon  her  little 
table,  and  then  fondly  impnntiog 
another  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  rm 
dowQ*Btair9^ 
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Now,  why  was  Milly  oppressed 
with  vense  of  sadness  ?  She  was 
well;  the  morning  was  bright ;  her 
haslmnd  vras  kind— most  kind;  their 
aiTain  were  prospering.  Why  then 
did  MUy  feel  a  sinking  of  heart,  a 
foreboding  fear  of  ill  ? 

Is  there  in  the  curious  and  delicate . 
xnecbanism  of  man  some  fine  and 
hidden  sense  leaded  in  mysterious 
sympathy  with  his  destiny  ?  Is  there 
some  subtle  fluid  within  him  which 
becomes  agitated  or  congealed  as  the 
meshes  of  fate  draw  around  him? 
fiome  animal  mercury  which  shrinks 
within  its  sensitive  tubes,  as  the 
8tonn  of  adversity  gathers?  Some 
ead  presentiment,  some  vague  fore« 
knowledge  of  imjpending  doom? 
Why  else  was  MiUy  SEid  when  all 
around  was  gay  ? 

But  she  was  sad ;  and  as  she  sat 
listlessly  unemployed,  the  servant 
entered, — 

*J  There's  a  person  at  the  door, 
ma'am,  asking  for  master.  I  told  her 
be  was  out,  but  she  says  she  will  not 
go  away;  she  will  wait  for  his  re- 
turn, for  she  must  see  him.'' 

"  ill  go  to  her  myself,"  said  Milly ; 
"you  need  not  wait." 

She  went,  and  accosting  the  stran- 
ger, sud,— 

"Mr.  P is  not  at  home;  but 

if  yon  like  to  leave  a  message  with, 
me  I  will  deliver  it  to  him,  or  j'ou* 
can  call  again." 
"Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"I  am  Mrs.  P .  I  do  not  wish 

to  receive  your  message  if  you  do 
not  like  to  leave  it." 

A  look  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt overshot  the  features  of  the 
stranger  as  she  said,— 

"You,  Mrs.  P !  you,  his  wife!" 

It  seemed,  however,  to  melt  in  pity, 
88  she  added,  "  Poor  young  creature  I 
and  he's  had  the  heart  to  be  that 
villain !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Milly, 
^itb  a  look  of  anoer  not  unmixed 
v?Uh  terror.  "  Is  it  of  my  husband 
that  you  speak  to  me  in  such  terms  ? 
If  you  came  here  to  insult  me  you 
had  better  go;"  and  she  was  about 
to  dose  the  door. 

"No,"  said  the  visitor,  stepping 
^thiu  it,  and  placing  her  hand  upon 
the  handle,  ''  No,  I  am  not  so  easily 
to  be  disposed  of  as  that  neither.    I 

»haU  wslt  hero  for  Mr.  P ;  but 

there's  more  between  us  than  you 


think.  Id  be  inclined  to  jpity  you, 
for  there's  a  black  page  before  you ; 
and  it's  none  of  your  own  fault  I 
Some  sin  and  suffer,  and  some  suffer 
without  sinnine ;  but  you  must  give 
me  civil  words?' 

Milly  now  thought  her  insane. 
She  assured  her,  that  for  herself  she 
was  a  very  happy  woman,  and  in  no 
need  of  pity;  that  she  desired  to  be 
civil  to  ail  her  fellow-creatures ;  that 
if  the  stranger   had  business  with 

Mr.  P ,  she  had  certainly  better 

call  again,  for  he  was  out  for  several 
hours. 

'^  No,"  said  the  woman,  resolutely ; 
"  I  wait  here  now :  shew  me  into  a 
room." 

Milly  made  a  movement  in  retreat. 
She  was  about  to  call  help  from  the 
work-room  of  the  shop. 

The  visitor  made  a  movement  in 
advance,  laid  her  hand  upon  Milly's 
arm,  and  said, — 

^  Be  wise ;  you  will  hurt  both 

yourself  and  Mr.  P if  you  make 

a  commotion.  Your  fate  nangs  on 
my  business.  I  am  his  wife ;  and  his 

T&l  name  is  Edward  K ."    She 

held  a  paper  before  Milly's  eyes, 
still  firmly  retaining  it  in  her  own 
hands.    It  was  a  certificate  of  the 

marriage    of  Edward  K with 

Elizabeth  N ,  in  the  parish  church 

of ,  in  the  city  of  London,  on 

the  4th  day  of  February,  18—.  It 
was  signed,  and  appeared  perfect. 
]Milly's  brain  reeled;  ner  eyes  fixed; 
for  a  few  moments  she  neither  saw, 
nor  heard,  nor  remembered.  The 
stranger  was  alarmed,  she  thought  a 
fit  was  coming  on;  she  supported 
Milly  by  her  arm,  and  knocked 
again  at  the  open  door. 

The  servant  appeared  and  brought 
a  chair  and  water.  Milly  soon  re- 
vived ;  and  remembering  the  dread- 
ful fkct,  she  said  to  the  servant, 
^'  It  was  only  a  little  faintness ;  it  is 
cone  now.  This  person  will  wait 
for  Mr.  P ,  I  will  take  her  up- 
stairs with  me;  and  as  I  am  not 
quite  well  you  need  not  shew  in  any 
visitors  this  morning." 

The  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  shock  had  for  a  moment  upset 
her ;  but  there  was  true  courage 
about  that  simple  character— courage 
to  meet  a  trying  emergency— cou- 
rage to  sustain  adversity  and  change. 

When  they  were  alone,  and  the 
door  was  dosed,  Milly  said,— 
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'*  If  tbe  tale  which  that  certificate 
pretends  to  tell  were  true,  mine 
wonid  be  indeed  adread  fal  case ;  btit  I 
trust,  «hd  I  believe  that  it  will  pfore 
a  forgery.  JTo  man's  character  stands 

higher  than  Mr.  P 's.    I  do  not 

beiiere  hhn  capable  of  this  crime ! 
Novf,  consider  what  will  he  the  vi^ 
sitation  on  yen  if  it  is  proved  that 
you  have  made  this  tale,  and  forged 
thatpaper." 

"Base  metal  may  shine  for  gold 
f  HI  the  li^ht  comes,  said  the  stranger. 
**My  eridence  is  strong  and  clear. 
I  have  means  to  prove  the  tale  I  tell ; 

hut  yon  will  see  Mr.  P will  not 

put  it  to  that ;  he  dare  not.  From 
my  heart  Pm  sorry  for  you,  poor 
thing!  bat  I  cannot  help  your  rate; 
and  of  the  two  Pm  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer. Now,  if  you  could  bear  to  hear 
it  I  would  tell  you  all  abont  my  mar- 
riage with  him,  and  how  it  happened 
that  we  separated." 

There  was  a  manner  about  the 
Strang  that  told  Milly  that  the 
tale,  mdeed,  would  prove  too  true; 
and  though  she  strove  to  wear  the 
air  of  Incredulity,  it  was  with  sink- 
ing heart  and  blanched  cheek  that 
she  listened  to  the  history. 

Tiie  stranger  told  how  she  was 
wooed  and  won,  who  formed  the  wed- 
ding-party—it was  large  and  gay — 
who  married  them,  how  eleven  of 
the  fourteen  persons  who  had  been 
with  them  at  church  were  living 
still,  accessible  and  credible  wit- 
nesses; how  the  rector  had  done 
them  the  honour  to  return  and  break- 
fast with  them ;  how  happily  they 
had  lived  for  some  time  after  mar- 
riage, till  a  quf^rel  arose  which  en- 
gendered bitterness,  and  after  a  time 
ended  in  senaration ;  how  she  had  still 
loved  her  nusband,  and  had  several 
times  proposed  to  return  to  him,  till, 
one  mommg,  calling  npon  him  to  re- 
new that  proposition,  slie  found  the 
shop  closeu  and  he  gone,  after  which, 
for  some  subsequent  years,  she  could 
learn  no  tidings  whatever  concerning 
him ;  how,  at  length,  almost  accident- 
ally, she  had  found  a  cine  which  she 
had  followed  uptill  she  had  ascertained 
the  fact  that,  under  the  altered  name 

of  Mr.  P ^  he  was  living  at  G , 

and  carrying  on  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness ;  and,  lastly,  how  she  had  full 
evidence  to  prove  the  identity  of 

of   Edward    P with    Edward 

K . 


M01y*s  hope  that  the  tale  iris 
false  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb; 
she  could  only  answer, — 

«*  If  this  is  true,  God  help  us  both! 
I  desire  to  be  alone ;  but,  if  ym 
ehoose  to  wait  here,  you  shall  knoir 
when  Mr.  P returns.*' 

She  souffht  her  room,  locked  her- 
self in,  and  threw  herself  upon  tbe 
ground  crying,  **  LfOat!  lost!  diigraccd 
for  ever !  Oh,  that  I  had  died  before 
my  fkther  in  those  days  of  innooeDce 
and  joy!**  Then  athrohoffandDe^ 
struck  up  in  her  heart — ^fondness  for 
the  guilty  man  who  had  cruiiKd  sod 
blasted  her.  "Surely  he  will  j-rt 
clear  himself,**  she  said;  "or,  if  not, 
how  strong  the  love  that  templed 
him  to  this!**  Then  indigmtioo  roae 
a^n,  mlencingaffeetioD,  as  ibe  jud^ 
him  guilty  and  herself  the  victim. 
At  lenffth  she  roused  herself.  . 

"  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  rvn 
lamenting,*'  said  she ;  "  I  roust  tike 
my  resolution ;  I  have  Heed  of  all  my 
spirit." 

She  sat  down  before  the  table,  ber 
head  pressed  against  her  hands,  sod 
thotielit. 

"  Yes,*'  said  she,  within  herself, 
"  he  may — he  may  be  gnOthss,  ami 
this  is  a  fabrication.  God  grant  it .' 
If  so,  w^c  are  happy  still,  and  this 
will  be  forgotten  like  a  dream;  but 
if  it's  true"— she  drew  a  gwpnig 
breath— "there  is  one  only  course 
for  me  to  follow,  and  I  wDl  not 
ilinch!" 

Her  head  was  resting  yet  upon 
her  hands,  and  the  question  whicli 
she  had  mentally  asked  a  bnndred 
times  was  yet  again  demanded  there, 
when  she  heard  her  husband's  ke/ 
opening  the  house-door.  She  vent 
to  meet  him :  he  was  coming  gaily 
up-stairs,  with  a  bouquet  of  bwotifui 
greenhouse  Aowers  in  his  hand. 

"  See  what  I  hatvo  brougbt  yoit, 
love!"  he  said,  presenting  them; 
'*  but  how"  (looking  at  herJ—^rAfl/ 
is  the  matter  ?>-what  is  the  mstter, 
my  own  Milly?" 

She  took  tbe  flowers,  put  her  arm 
within  his,  and  drew  mm  into  » 
room. 

"  Edward,"  she  said,  "  I  aball  be- 
lieve you  innocent  and  true,  till  jo« 
tell  me  with  your  own  lips  that  you 
are  false ;  but  I  have  beard  a  dread- 
ful tale :  there  is  a  woman  wsifrng 
for  you  here,  who  says  that  she  is 
your  wife/* 
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He  looked  eonfoanded,  but  an- 
swered only,— 

'* Let  me  go-— let  me  see  her; 
I  will  return  immediotelr  and  clear 
it  all." 

He  went :  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar 
passed,— another  quarter,  and  he  did 
not  return.  MiUy  went  now  to  the 
()oor  of  the  room  where  he  and  the 
stnnuer  were  together.  It  was 
bolted.  She  returned  to  her  own. 
Another  half-honr  passed.  She  heard 
her  hnsbandTs  step ;  trembling  seized 
ber.    He  entered,  and  said, — 

**God  forgire  me,  Milly;  you 
ncTCTwfll!  I  hare  deeeired  you; 
fhe  is,  indeed,  my  wife.  I  had  hoped 
she  nerer  wonfd  appear  again.  I 
bad  no  care  for  her,  and  when  I  saw 
yoa^  I  lored  you  with  sueh  a  loye 
that  no  power  of  mine  eonld  stand 
sgaiost  it.  Now,  base  as  I  have  been 
to  yon,  I  pray  you, — ^with  all  my  soul 
1  pray  you,  not  to  leave  me!  I 
bope  1  shall  be  aUe  to  buy  her  off. 
Do  not  hate  and  loathe  me,  Milly  I— 
Do  not  fbraake  me  I— Be  mine  still  !** 
He  wept  and  knelt — ^wept  as  Esau 
might  have  wept  when  he  had  sold 
bis  birthright,  as  the  burdened  heart 
has  ever  wept  from  Esau's  days  to 
these. 

Milly  wept  too,  but  she  answered, 
firmly,— 

'*  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  hate 
yon,  I  will  give  you  no  reproach  to 
add  to  what  your  own  conscience 
mnst  feel;  I  will  pray  to  God  to 
''wS'^c  yon,  but  stay  with  you  I  will 
not.  i  am  disgraced  and  wretched, 
bnt  I  will  not  be  guilty.  Slie  is 
your  wife:  I  am  a  poor,  deeeired, 
unhappy  woman,  who  must  spend 
tlie  rest  of  her  sad  days  hidden  and 
alone.  Go,  and  tell  her  that  I  yk\ei 
to  her  her  riglrts." 

He  prayed  yet  more  earnestly,  but 
Jt  WM  vaiB;  then,  with  a  curse  upon 
himself,  a  curse  upon  the  woman 
whose  chains  were  thrown  around 
mm— «y,  and  in  the  agony  of  that 
jwment,  a  curse  upon  Milly  too,  he 
ten  the  room. 

JjWly  rang,  and  ordered  wine  and 
jwcaits:  th^  came.  She  helped 
herself.  Then  she  opened  her  desk, 
and  burnt  some  letters.  Next  she 
took  from  it  sueh  money  as  it  con- 
|«ijed-45/.  within  a  few  shillings  : 
^^  had  been  recently  paid  in  upon 
«yendbffls.  She  paused.  "I  would 
'*®  We  it,"  she  murmured,  •*  but 


it  is  the  means  of  life ;  I  mmi  take  it.** 
Ajcain  she  paused ;  *' — The  means  of 
life  to  myself  and  to  my  unborn 
child— I  nrnst  tak«  it.**  rae  placed 
the  purse  in  her  pocket.  Next  she 
collected  together  sereral  ornaments 
which  had  been  given  to  her  before 
her  marriage.  ^' These,**  said  she, 
'*  with  the  money,  will  save  me  from 
starvation  till  my  baby*s  bom  and 
ffrown  a  little,  and  I  can  get  my  own 
livelihood.**  She  took  from  her 
drawers  such  two  or  three  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  as  she  could  make 
into  a  smaul  bundle.  She  opened 
that  drawer  in  which  she  kept  the 
little  garments  which  she  had  pre* 
pored  for  her  expected  infant.  She 
shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  shut 
it,  taking  nothing  from  it.  '*He 
shall  see  that  left,  thought  she,  **  as 
I  shewed  it  him  last  night**  She 
then  sealed  np  her  keys,  and  directing 
the  packet  which  contained  them  to 

Mr.  P ,  laid  it  on  the  taWe,  put 

on  her  bonn^  and  eloak,  and  went 
quietly  down  stairs. 

How  she  dreaded  to  meet  a  servant 
on  the  way,  or  a  messenger,  or  a 
visitor!— bat,  most  of  all,  how  she 
dreaded  to  meet  her  husband !  She 
met  no  one.  She  passed  softly 
through  the  door  and  closed  it  softly 
after  her,  and  spoke  no  fto-ewell,  and 
gave  no  second  look.  She  strove  to 
quiet  her  throbbing  heart,  and  to 
still  her  maddening  thoughts.    She 

Eassed  hurriedly  up  the  street,  her 
ead  unturned,  her  eye  iqxiu  the 
pavement,  lest  she  should  meet  the 
salutation  of  any  of  the  friends  of 
lier  past  happy  days,  or  catch  the 
glance  of  any  human  eye ;  and 
though  her  downcast  look  saw  no 
one,  she  fancied  every  gaze  was  turned 
upon  her,  and,  under  the  suppositicms 
scrutiny,  she  almost  screanied.  .At 
that  moment  she  was  very  near  to 
madness. 

At  the  first  turning  she  shot  off 
into  a  bye-^street,  and  followiug  the 
lanes  and  alleys  to  which  it  led,  she 
reached  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
She  continued  her  course  upon  the 
highroad  for  half-a-mile  farther,  and 
then  a  return  post-chaise  bound  for 
the  town  of  C ,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, overtook  her. 

She  glanced  round,  and  observing 
no  person  within  sight,  she  beckoned 
the  post-boy,  and  engaged  him  to 
carry  her  thither.      Then,  hiddea 
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behind  the  screen  of  those  wooden 
walls,  she  wept,— bitterly,  bitterly 
she  wept 

At  length  a  b^;gar  on  the  road 
brouRht  back  her  courage.  The 
post-boy  had  stopped  to  water  his 
norses,  and  a  poor  woman — ^herself 
blue  with  cold,  and  hunger,  and  sor- 
row, with  a  child  strapped  upon  her 
back,  another  hanging  at  her  breast, 
and  a  third  shivering  at  her  side — 
came  up  to  the  chaise-door,  and  told 
her  sad  tale.  Her  husband  had  for- 
saJLen  her;  she  had  no  home,  no 
hope,  no  fHends;  "and  that  IVe 
brought  these  children  into  the  world 
to  share  my  misery  with  me,"  said 
she,  "  that  makes  it  harder  still  to 
bear." 

^^^y  g&ve  her  half-a-crown  (such 
a  benefaction  the  poor  object  had 
not  received  for  many  a  day) ;  never 
before  had  she  felt  such  an  earnest, 
thrilling  83rmpathy  with  sorrow. 
**  God  help  you,"  she  said,  '*  and  help 
me  too  I  Let  me  tell  you,  poor  soiu 
— ^for  it  may  solace  you  to  know — 
that  there  are  people  covered  with 
decent  clothes  wno  carry  under  them 
as  deep  a  heart*s  grief  as  yours." 

Milly's  thoughts  had  been  drawn 
from  herself— that  did  her  service; 
and  when  they  fell  back  again  to  her 
own  case,  she  felt  that  there  were 
some  sharers  of  her  nature  visited 
¥dth  sorrows  even  deeper  than  her 
own,  and  something  like  a  sense  of 
mitigation  stole  into  her  heart. 

As  it  was  her  object  to  secure  con- 
cealment, she  left  the  chaise  before  it 
reached  the  inn  for  which  it  was 
bound,  and  made  her  own  way  to 
another.  There  she  learned  that  a 
coach  taking  the  direction  of  Wales 
would  pass  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
By  this  she  took  her  place  to  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  principality,  where 
she  arrived  at  two  in  the  morning. 

A  boots  was  still  up  at  the  inn  at 
which  the  coach  stopp^.  He  shewed 
her  into  a  parlour  where  she  might 
remaiu  till  morning,  and  left  her  with 
a  flickering  light.  She  threw  herself 
upon  a  sofa,  and  tried  to  sleep.  It 
was  vain.  Sleep  courts  the  happy 
and  flies  from  sorrow.  A  short,  un- 
easy doze  was  all  she  could  procure. 
As  she  roused  herself  f^om  that  for 
a  moment,  she  hoped  she  dreamed  t 
The  events,  so  dark,  so  new,  so  rapid, 
"—could  they  be  the  sleeping  creation 
of  the  brain  ?    Oh,  that  it  had  been 


so!  *'Butiti9real,"she  ezdaimed, 
— ^*it  is  real,  and  this  is  I,  late  tbe 
happy,  happy  wife,  but  now  disgraced 
and  wretched  1"  She  pressed  her 
face  violently  against  the  bazd  fnune 
of  the  sofa,  as  if  from  the  rude  eon- 
tact  she  hoped  to  draw  relief  for  her 
sad  soul ;  and  thus,  ill  in  body  and 
afflicted  in  spirit,  she  waited  for  the 
day.  **•  I  shall  die,  perhaps,"  she 
thought,  "  for  I  feel  very,  very  ill ; 
and  if  I  may  find  mercy  from  my 
God,  how  I  could  wish  to  be  taken 
now !  but  if  I  live,  I  will  live  a 
Christian,  not  a  rebel."  Then  she 
put  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  Him  who 
nad  sent  upon  her  this  sorrow,  to 
give  her  strength  to  bear  it  with 
fortitude  and  suomission. 

\Vlien  the  soul  by  real  prs^ 
comes  into  contact  ymm  her  God,  she 
must  grow  calm.  In  that  awful  pre- 
sence she  dare  not  chafe  and  storm. 
As  Milly  Ions;  remained  upon  her 
knees,  the  ynld  madness  of  her  spirit 
received  a  check,  and  she  already  felt 
something  of  the  submission  for  which 
shecravra. 

Hers  was  not  the  idle,  osftenttturas 
prayer  of  the  hjrpocrite ;  it  was 
the  very  language  of  her  inmost  sool, 
and  her  conduct  was  the  tally  of  her 
prayer.  From  that  time  forward 
she  exercised  the  patience  and  the 
fortitude  for  which  she  asked. 

At  eight  she  rans  for  breakfast; 
then  asked  to  see  the  landlady.  That 
worthy  made  no  hurry  to  attend  her 
calL  The  young  person  come  in  bjr 
the  night-coach  could  wait  her  lei- 
sure. The  leisure  came  at  length, 
and  a  portly  dame  with  a  hanfa  face 
entered  her  parlour. 

'^  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you!" 
said  Milly.  ^  I  wish  to  ask  for  in- 
formation which  you  may  better  afford 
me  than  your  servant. 

A  stem  look,  and  '^  Oh,  indeed!** 
were  all  the  answer. 

Milly  went  on, — 

'*  I  desire  to  pass  a  few  mooths, 
perhaps  longer,  m  this  neighboor- 
nood,  and  to  find  some  respectable 
farm-house  where  I  may  be  reodv- 
ed.  Can  you  recommend  me  to 
one?" 

The  hostess  ghmced  at  Milly.  "I 
comprehend  the  case,"  thought  she. 
Milly  writhed  under  the  glance,  bat 
remained  silent 

*'  lam  acquainted  with  the  people 
at  a  decent  wcm  two  miles  off,  aid 
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•be;  "but  whether  they'd  be  will- 
ing  ^"    She  stopped  abruptly. 

« I  wiU  try,"  said  MiUy.  "Per- 
hape  you  might  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  a  few  written  words  to  say 
you  sent  me  to  the  house,  and  I  shall 
begkd  to  take  a  gig  or  ^ght  cart  and 
go  directly?" 

The  landlady  hesitated. 

•'Why,  you  see,  miss— hem " 

MOly  blushed.  How  the  "miss" 
vouoded  her  ear !  Her  eyes  swam 
in  tears,  "Fortitude,  fortitude!'' 
sbe  said  within  herself.  The  other 
went  on,— 

^  Why,  you  see,  miss,  I  can  write 
a  few  words  to  say  that  being  that  a 
hdy  was  asking  me  after  lodgings,  I 
told  her  that  tney  had  time  past  let 
them  there;  but  being  that  Mrs. 
Jones  is  a  very  respectable  woman, 
and  she's  aoquent  with  me  going 
twelve  year  and  more,  I'm  M>una 
to  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the 
cue. 

"  That  is  aU  I  ask,''  said  Milly. 
^"Then  that's  what  I'll  do,'^said 
the  hostess. 

So  the  light  cart  was  prepared, 
and,  an  hour  later,  Milly  found  her- 
self at  the  door  of  a  yery  neat  but 
small  farm-house,  the  brarer  of  a 
note  addressed  to  "Mrs.  Jones  of 
Llandyry  Farm." 

To  Mrs.  Jones  she  was  fidn  to  tell 
her  tale;  it  was  her  only  hope  of 
procorin^  admittance  into  a  house  of 
respectability  and  yirtue.  She,  how- 
ever, gave  only  her  Christian  name, 
and  concealed  the  name  and  residence 
of  her  betrayer. 

Uer  tale  met  credit  She  paid  a 
QKinth  in  advance,  promised  to  do  so 
constantly,  and  at  once  took  up  her 

anarters  at  Llandyvy  Farm.  From 
tienoe  she  wrote  to  her  sister  and 
W  aunt,  telling  them  of  her  heavy 
grief.  Her  aunt's  reply— misspelt 
and  blotted,  but  legible— to  MiUy 
was  the  following : — 

'*  My  Poor,  dere  Child,— Wy  did  you 
go  aony  wares  but  To  me  1  Did  yuu 
thiok  my  Hart  wood  grow  Kold  to  you 
because  your  lot  grow  Dark  \  You  caa 
Do  no  beter  now  than  ^ive  up  your 
l-odginga*  and  cum  as  Kwick  as  may  bee 
to  your  Poor  old  Ant's  home,  and  she'll 
do  her  best  to  cumi'nt  ye.  Kepe  up  yur 
spiniu,  my  girl ;  there's  trubbles  in  life 
to  all,  moor  than  *■  beknownst  to  you  nor 
me :  it's  Likewise  shure  to  have  trubbles 
Wich  it  Is  to  diore  bretb.  Now  It  horts 
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me  to  thiuk  that  Ewer  I  stud  betwickst 
you  and  John,  but  it  hurts  me  most  To 
thiok  that  you  didn't  st^  with  me  and 
keep  dere  of  em  aU,-.John  as  was  so 
poor,  and  him  as  pruves  such  a  villun. 
But  com  home,  luv»  and  we'll  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  ye  may  be  a'most  like  a 
roery  maiden  agen.  I  am  youf  affectionate 
Ant,  and  a'most  belike  yr.  Mother, 

Martha  L • 

**  P.S.  John 'shack  from  America;  he 
came  back  3  week  gone,  findin'  it  not  so 
easy  to  make  way  there  as  folk  Ulk." 

Her  sister's  letter,  a  day  later,  en- 
closed the  certificate  of  her  marriage, 
which  she  had  already  procured,  and 
ran  thus: — 

«'  My  dear  Milly,— What  a  shocking 
tale  you  tell,  and  how  dreadfully  you 
hare  been  treated  !  I  cannot  tell  whether 
I  am  most  sorry  for  you,  or  aogry  against 
him. 

*•  Now  you  must  clear  your  honour 
and  the  honour  of  your  family,  and  have 
your  revettffe  upon  him  all  in  one.  Take 
your  fill  of  revenge  upon  the  Tillaio,  it 
will  be  your  best  cure  m  your  sorrow. 

"  You  must  begin  the  prosecution 
directly,  and  I  will  hnd  you  funds ;  and, 
instead  of  hiding  your  head  in  Wales, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  go  direct  to 
aunt,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
back  again.  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  you 
are  safe  with  her,  I  shall  come  and  see 
you,  and  bring  a  lawyer  with  me,  who 
will  direct  us  how  to  proceed.  But  keep 
up  your  heart,  poor  child;  and  never 
sink  to  the  earth  becaose  a  bad  man  has 
wronged  you ! " 

Milly*8  replies  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*'  My  dear,  good  Aunt,-.Your  kind 
letter  touches  me  very  mncli.  and  you 
may  be  sure  how  glad  I  should  be  to  see 
you ;  hut  I  can  never  shew  my  face  in 
that  village  more.  I  could  not  even  if 
John  were  not  there.  My  spirit  is  broken, 
and  I  shall  never  look  up  again.  Be 
secret  about  my  sorrow,  and  never  think 
to  reproach  yourself  for  the  past.  I  am 
your  very  attached  and  grateful  niece, 

••  MiLLT  L— " 

*'  My  dear  Sister,— .You  are  very  good 
to  be  sorry  for  me,  and  to  offer  me  money 
for  the  purpose  that  you  say.  But  I 
cannot  prosecute  him.  I  have  called  him 
my  husband,  and  he  is  father  to  the 
child  that  I  shall  bear.  Neither  can  I  go 
back  to  my  aunt.  I  shall  never  shew 
my  head  again.  I  hope  your  honour 
wUl  not  suffer  for  my  misfortunes. 
SB 
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Wishiog  yoa  faappineM  that  I  thall  naTor 
know  agaio,  I  am  your  affecdooateaiater, 
•'  MltLY  L /' 

When  Miliy*a  aunt  found  thai  her 
niece  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
to  her,  she  began  to  make  up  her 
little  matters  to  go  and  ena  her 
days  in  Wales.  But  the  thought  of 
the  poor  girl,  and  of  her  departed 
brother's  fondness  for  hiei  chUdl  were 
too  much.  "  It's  enough  to  call  him 
from  his  graye,**  die  would  say.  It 
was  enouffh  to  send  her  to  hers. 
The  blood  mounted  to  her  head, 
apople^  ensued,  and  she  died  within 
twelve  noun  of  the  attack. 

When  the  sister  found  that  Milly 
declined  to  ])rosecute,  she  wrote  again 
to  say,  that  it  was  due  to  herself  and 
to  her  fiunOy  to  take  that  course, 
and  that,  unless  she  would  consent  to 
do  so,  she  must  not  expect  to  be 
longer  acknowledged  or  further 
helped  by  her  (Mary),  fx  that  she 
i¥ould  be  held  a  disgraced  and  guilty 
woman,  unless,  by  the  Terdict  of  a 
fair  trial,  she  proved  herself  to  have 
been  an  innocent  victim  to  the  vil« 
lanv  of  another. 

Milly  could  not  bring  herself  to 
prosecute.  Had  she  any  lingering 
affection  to  the  man  who  h(M  be- 
trayed and  ruined  her?  That  was 
never  told.  But  already  the  mother 
spoke  within  her  soul,  and  sne  had 
all  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  a  shrink- 
ing woman.  She  could  not  eome 
into  open  court ;  she  eonld  not  fix 
that  dreadful  charge  upon  the  man 
-whom  she  had  once  called  husband ; 
she  could  not  publicly  brand  her 
unborn  child  a  bastard.  **  Let  me 
live  hidden  and  alone,**  she  said, "  and 
seek  to  win  my  way  to  heaven." 


I [April, 

She  resolutely  and  decidfidly  dediDsd 
to  act  upon  her  sister's  requiiitioD. 

Maryfcept  her  word,  andrenonnced 
her. 

In  one  short  month,  Milly  had 
lost  husband,  annt|  and  sistery— had 
fidlen  from  affluence  to  poverty,— 
from  a  condition  where  she  was  held 
in  honour,  to  one  in  which  die  lived 
by  sufferance  and  Uoihed  to  shew 
her  face.  ^^I^icb  may  be,  suchaieto 
some,  the  chances  and  chaages  of  this 
mortal  lifel" 

But  the  fortitude,  reflgnation,  and 
patient  endurance  of  that  lonow- 
fltrickra  woman,  surely  they  will 
find  reward  in  heaven !  PerliapB,  in 
the  ^es  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
the  Jud^  of  virtue,  Milly  never  had 
stood  so  high. 

Near  four  months  rolled  away, 
and  her  child  was  bom.  Then  ooce 
asain  ahe  knew  a  troubled,  aaddened 
pleasure,— yes,  even  under  her  cir- 
cumstances, she  found  a  joy  in  ma- 
ternity! Was  that  last  sola!oe  also  to 
be  abridged?  Yes,  so  it  must  be. 
She  must  quit  her  child ;  her  pniae 
was  growing  low.  She  must  seek 
the  means  to  maintain  herself  and 
him.  She  heard  of  a  lady  at  some 
distance  who  was  inquiring  for  a 
maid.  She  offered  herself,  tokl  her 
affecting  tale,  produced  the  oertificatc 
of  her  marriage,  and  was  accepted. 

Under  that  lady's  kind  protection, 
and  che«^  by  lier  true  sympathy, 
the  poor  blighted  Milly  still  lives. 

Her  son  is  provided  for :  ahe  sees 
him  twice  in  every  year.  She  is 
resigned  and  cheerful,  and,  in  her 
little  way,  a  benefactress  to  thejpoor 
around.  Many  a  cottage  snneier 
pours  bleesings  upon  Milly  L — > 
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Ahd  now  again  to  the  field,  for  we 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  him 
who  **  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile 
bones ;"  whose  career  was  little  more 
than  a  sacoession  of  batUes,  the  thmi- 
der  of  which  burst  upon  Europe 
with  such  stanning  rapidity,  as  effec- 
tually to  hinder  any  event  unoon* 
nected  with  their  fierce  and  fatal  re- 
sults from  fixing  itself  in  the  minds 
of  men,  during  the  brief  intervals  of 
occasional  repoee.  Napoleon^s  bat- 
tles constitute  not  only  his  own  his- 
tory, but  the  great  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  ms  time,— a  circum- 
stance which  renders  a  just  under- 
^ding  of  the  character  of  these 
actions  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
pn^r  appreciation  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  fousht,  and  of  the 
ruling  ^wers  who  then  influenced 
the  destmy  of  millions. 

The  last  battle  of  Arcole  had  been 
fought  on  the  17th  November,  and  on 
the  5th  December  Marshal  Alvinzy 
already  received  aletter  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  again  commanding 
nim  to  proceed  formwith  to  the  re- 
lief of  Mantua.  This  order  the  field- 
marshal  communicated  to  the  gene- 
rals of  his  army,  reqjuesting  their 
opinion  of  its  practicability,  together 
^vith  their  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  All 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  it  im- 
practicable. The  army,  they  said, 
counted  onlv  87,000  men,  was  greatly 
^uorganised  in  consequence  of  the 
1088  of  officers,  and  oi  the  sufferings 
and  privations  it  had  undergone  du- 
ring the  last  operations ;  it  was,  be- 
wdes,  in  want  of  provisions,  money, 
clothing,  carriages,  and  matMel  of 
every  description.  The  elements  had 
also  added  to  the  dMficulties;  snow 
had  fallen  in  such  quantities  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Ve- 
"J^tian  Terra  Fimia,  as  to  render 
them  in  a  great  measore  impassable ; 


and  the  possession  of  the  road  across 
Monte-Beddo  was  deemed  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  success  of  every 
attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accounts 
fyrom  Mantua  were  of  the  most  af- 
flicting nature.  Marshal  Wurmser 
declared,  indeed,  that  there  could  be 
no  thought  of  surrender  as  long  as  a 
single  'Oiorse,  cat,  or  rat,  remained 
unconsnmed  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress;*'  but  the  power  of  endur- 
ance was  rapidly  givmg  way.  Whole- 
some food  nad  long  been  wanting ; 
fbel  also  failed ;  and  the  troops  were 
exposed  without  fire  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  a  severe  winter.  The 
hospitals  were  destitute  of  medicines, 
and  unchecked  sickness  crowded  the 
lazar-houses  of  woe  and  suffering  in 
all  the  ghastlv  forms  impressed  by 
famine ;  deatn  alone  was  bu^  in 
Hantua,  firom  which  hope  itself  had 
almost  fled. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  well  aware 
of  the  distressing  state  of  affairs, 
made  generous  efforts  to  strengthen 
Marshal  Alvinzy's  army.  Provisions, 
money,  clothing,  carriages,  and  pon- 
toons were  forwarded.  Recruits  and 
drafts  were  sent  from  the  interior  by 
forced  marches,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  January  the  army  again 
mustered  48,000  men  ready  for  the 
field ;  but  these  men  had  been  has- 
tily collected,  were  insufficiently  or- 
ganised, and  the  old  soldiers,  from 
whom  the  young  were  naturally  to 
take  their  tone  and  feeling,  were 
bending  beneath  the  recollection  of 
their  late  disasters.  The  order  for 
their  immediate  advance  was,  how- 
ever, imperative. 

The  French  army  had  received 
reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
7000  men  from  France,  and  the 
Italian  levies  had  also  rendered 
some  of  their  garrisons  and  de- 
tached corps  disposable  for  service 
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in  the  field.  Their  return  strength 
at  this  moment  was  57,000  men,  of 
vrhom  48,000  were  effective  with  the 
army :  deducting  as  usual  10,000 
men  for  the  hlockading  corps,  and 
2000  for  other  detached  purposes, 
which  we  find  specified,  it  leayes 
36,000  disposable  for  active  opera- 
tions. Of  these  forces,  12,000  under 
Joubert  occupied  Riyoli,  the  Corona, 
and  the  passes  of  Monte -Baldo: 
Massena,  Augereau,  the  reserve  and 
the  cavalrj,  observed  the  line  of  the 
Ad^  from  Verona  to  Legnano. 
Major,  afterwards  Colonel  Weirotter, 
chief  of  the  stafi^,  was  the  officer  who, 
when  generals  and  marshals  paused, 
projected  the  plan  which  was  now 
to  be  pursued  for  the  relief  of  Man« 
tua.  The  project  was  to  deceive  the 
French  respecting  the  real  point  of 
attack,  and  to  faU  with  the  prindpal 
part  of  the  army  on  the  division  of 
Joubert,  which  was  farthest  from  as- 
sistance, and  to  destroy  it  entirely 
before  it  could  be  supported.  The 
severity  of  the  season,  tne  quantities 
of  snow  which  had  fidlen,  and  the 
difiSiculties  of  attacking  the  Corona, 
the  most  comman^ng  point  of  Monte- 
Baldo,  under  such  circumstances, 
would,  it  was  concluded,  help  to 
make  the  French  itxwk  themselves 
secure  in  their  mountain -fastness. 
To  confirm  them  in  this  belief,  two 
corps,  one  of  9000  under  Frovera, 
the  other  of  5000  men  under  General 
Bayalish,  were  to  advance  towards 
Verona  and  L^^nano,  as  if  intending 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adige ; 
both  were  to  turn  their  feint  attacks 
into  real  ones  if  the  opportunities 
ofiTered,  and  Frovera  in  particular, 
was  commanded  to  force  toe  passage 
of  the  river,  and  proceed  to  Mantua. 
If  this  project  was  too  complicated, 
perhaps,  mr  a  militaiy  o^ration, 
which  should  always  be  as  simple  as 
possible ;  if  it  depended  too  much  on 
the  punctual  ana  exact  performance 
of  duty  by  detached  corps  and  com- 
manders ;  we  are,  nevertheless,  bound 
to  allow,  that  it  was  devised  with 
great  ability  and  calculated  with 
singular  accuracy;  and  its  ultimate 
want  of  success  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  the  severity  of  the  season, 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  troops, 
than  to  its  o.vn  demerits.  But  when 
the  soldier  is  wanting  in  nerve,  con- 
fidence, or  goodwill,  when  the  elastic 
spring  whicQ  must  hurl  him  against 


the  foe  b  once  relaxed,  then  stnte- 
^ts  and  tacticians  exert  their  skill 
m  vain,  and  find  their  best  efforts 
tend  only  to  disappointment  and  de- 
feat ;  a  good  reason,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  bestowing  more  fostering 
care  and  kindness  on  the  labourer  ia 
the  humbler  ranks  of  war,  on  whom 
so  much  is  ultimately  made  to  de- 
pend. In  the  British  army  it  hap- 
pens that,  owing  to  some  gallant 
quality  which  our  people  derive  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  personal 
courage  has  never  been  found  want- 
ins  :  we  have,  therefore,  thought  our- 
selves entitled  to  cast  science  entirely 
overboard;  and  so  oompletdv  ba\e 
we  succeeded  in  this  liuidabie  task, 
that  we  do  not  possess  a  single  vo- 
lume of  strategy  in  the  lan- 
guage. What  progress  any  science 
can  make  without  the  aid  of  letten 
it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  yet  n  the 
value  of  science  illustrated  on  every 
page  of  miUtaiy  histoiy.  And  if  a 
snuJl  ^rtion  only  of  the  skill  evinced 
in  projecting  the  operation  we  are 
about  to  describe,  had  been  dis- 
played during  the  enterprises  of  Cas- 
tigUoni  and  Arcole,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, considering  how  nearly  the 
results  were  balanoeid,  notvrithstand- 
ing  the  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians,  to  see  how  they 
could  have  failed  of  success. 

The  Austrian  flankiiu;  corps  ad- 
vanced to  the  Adige,  and  on  tne  8th 
already  drove  in  the  French  out- 
posts: an  attempt  to  surprise  Leg- 
nano fiuled;  but  thougb  Frovera 
lingered  with  his  movements,  Bays* 
lish  acted  with  so  much  spirit  as 
completely  to  deceive  his  opponents. 
On  the  1 1th  Marshal  Alvmiy  com- 
menced operations :  his  army,  mloced 
by  detachments  to  28,000  effixtive 
men,  was  divided  into  six  columns: 
of  these,  one  advanced  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige ;  a  seooi^^  with 
which  was  all  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, followed  the  hieh  road  leading 
along  the  right  baiuii:  of  the  river; 
with  the  other  four  the  marshal 
ascended  the  huge,  steep,  and  gloomy 
masses  of  Monte-Baldo,  wh^h,  co- 
vered with  snow,  now  presented  to 
the  eye  a  trackless  and  seemingly 
impassable  Alpine  barrier.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  road  were  found  far 
greater  than  had  even  been  antici- 
pated :  the  narrow  paths  and  moun- 
tain-laddeiB  were  covered  with  enow, 
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the  bretks  and  op«ning8  between  the 
rocks  through  which  the  best  of  them 
passed,  were  completeljr  filled  up,  and 
hondreds  of  the  heavily  laden  sol- 
diers, who,  besides  their  arms,  am- 
rounition,  and  accoutrements,  had  to 
carry  several  days*  provisions  in  tra- 
Ycrsmg  these  dreary  and  inhospita- 
ble regions,  already  failed  and  drop- 
ped down  before  they  came  in  sieht  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  were  found 
posted  about  the  Corona,  on  the  most 
commanding  part  of  the  mountain ; 
and  here  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  have  been  attacked  on  the 
12th  January,  but  the  first  Austrian 
division,  which  under  Count  Lusig- 
nan  formed  the  flanking  corps,  haid 
been  unable  to  prooe^  along  the 
upper  ridges  of  the  mountain,  was 
forced  to  seek  a  more  sheltered  path, 
and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  its 
proper  share  in  the  action.  The  con- 
seoaenee  was^  that  the  other  corps 
delayed  the  onset:  night  came  on, 


and  Joubert,  learning  that  a  laree 
force  was  turning  his  left  flanlc, 
retired  before  day -break,  and  took 
post  at  Rivoli.  The  Austrians  fol- 
lowed slowly,  they  had  lost  a  day, 
and  had  to  nght  their  battle  a  day's 
march  nearer  the  French  reserves; 
but  success  was  still  fairly  within 
their  reach. 

The  position  of  Rivoli  is  one  of 
great  strength,  owing  less  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  around  than  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  bein^  only  assail- 
able by  infantry,  which  can  alone 
cross  Monte-Baldo,  whereas  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  can  all  be 
brought  fVom  the  south  to  act  in  its 
defence. 

The  succesnon  of  gently  elevated 
hill-terraces  which  lean  on  the  Adige 
near  Rivoli,  and  constitute  the  so- 
called  plateau  of  that  name,  are  se- 
narated  from  the  lofty  ranee  of 
Monte-Baldo  by  the  broad  vafley  of 
Caprino,  which,  ascending  from  the 


^^^  of  Garda,  penetrates  so  far  into 
the  mountains  as  to  leave  the  higher 
branch  no  commanding  influence  over 
the  lower,  which  it  only  joins  by  a 
>»rrow  ridge  called  Monte-Magnone, 
A^^  ^ns  nearly  parallel  to  the 
^^^  and  presents  an  almost  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  to  th«  nver^ 


and  to  the  high  road  which  runs 
along  its  banks.  This  ridge  joins 
the  plateau  of  Rivoli  at  a  point  where 
stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
and  which  is  of  consaiuence,  as  com- 
manding the  road  just  mentioned, 
the  only  one  leading  from  the  north 
to  Rivoli  that  is  practicable  for  cavalry 
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and  artillery.  This  road  ascends 
the  hill  or  terrace,  behind  the  right 
of  the  actual  position,  at  the  hairnet 
of  Osteria,  above  which  the  French 
had  thrown  up  redoubts  to  defend 
the  openino;.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  assailants  should  carry 
the  hill  of  St.  Mark,  drive  back  the 
defenders  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
road  above  Osteria,  and  capture  the 
redoubts  raised  there :  gain  a  half  vic- 
tory, in  fact,  before  they  could  bring 
their  cavalry  and  artillery  into  ac- 
tion. The  right  of  the  French  rested 
on  the  Adise,  but  the  front  of  their 
position  offered  no  particular  obsta- 
cles to  attack ;  the  left,  following  the 
bend  of  the  hill,  was  rather  thrown 
back:  it  had  no  appuiy  and  could 
easily  be  turned  by  a  superior  force» 
the  isthmus  from  the  river  near 
ICivoli,  to  the  nearest  point  on  t|fe 
Lake  of  Garda,  being  at  least  six 
miles  in  breadth,  and  the  French 
position  hardly  extended  three  miles 
from  the  Adige. 

Napoleon  was  at  Bologna  when 
he  learned,  on  the  10th  January,  that 
the  Anstrians  were  advancing  to- 
wards Legnano.  He  immediately 
hurried  into  Verona,  the  central  poet 
of  his  army,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
12th,  just  alter  Bayalish  had  fought 
a  sharp  action  with  Massena's  ad- 
yanced  corps.  Anxious  to  discover 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  sent 
out  a  strong  rtconmomance  under 
General  Clarke,  who  was,  however, 
defeated  with  loss,  and  brought  no 
satisfactory  tidings.  The  reports  from 
Legnano  spoke  of  three  strong  corps 
as  moving  on « that  point:  so  &r,  at 
least,  the  assailants  had  well  con- 
cealed their  object.  But  Provera  had 
been  five  days  inactive,  or  only  skir- 
mishing, in  front  of  a  vigilant  and 
observant  foe;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  Augereau  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  only  making  a  fbint 
and  trying  to  deceive  hkn.  At  the 
same  time  when  this  despatch  reached 
Verona,  came  a  letter  from  General 
Joubert,  saying,  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  a  large  force  at  the  Co- 
rona, and  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
Kivoli,  which  he  should  also  evacu- 
ate unless  he  received  orders  to  the 
contrary.  The  Austrian  plan  of  ope- 
ration was  now  clear,  but  had  to  be 
quickly  met,  for  danger  was  pressing, 
and  Napoleon  was  certainly  not  slow 
in  his  measures  for  counteracting  it. 


Leaving  a  garrison  in  Verona,  and 
directing  Augereau  to  watch  the 
banks  of  the  Adise,  he  instantly  set 
out  for  Rivoli,  followed  bv  Massena'a 
division,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  reserve  under  General  Key ; 
in  all  about  22,000  men. 

It  was  late  at  night  and  raining  hard 
when  the  troops  were  nut  in  motion, 
but  thev  were  expectca  to  reach  the 
plateauby  day-break.  Napoleonhim- 
self  arrived  on  the  ground  at  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  iust  in 
time  to  prevent  Joubcrt*s  ftirtner  re- 
treat. The  night  had  cleared;  aod 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  position 
he  saw  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing valleys  filled  with  hostile  watch- 
fires.  While  the  French  commander 
was  coUectinc  his  troops  on  one  side, 
Alviiu^  on  the  other  was  giving  out 
the  dispositions  for  next  dav^s  battle. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  in  five 
columns.  The  first,  under  Coant 
Lusignan,  was  to  march  completely 
round  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
take  possession  of  the  hills  exactly  in 
rear  of  Rivoli :  the  aecond,  third,  and 
fourth  divisions  were  to  attKk  the 
front  of  the  position,  carry  the  hill 
of  St  Mark,  the  redoubts  above  the 
Osteria,  and  enable  the  fifth  division, 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  ascend 
from  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and 
join  in  the  action :  the  sixth  divisioa 
was  to  aid  these  efforts  hy  opening  a 
fire  of  artillery  on  the  Ircnch  from 
the  left,  and  rather  commanding 
bank  of  the  river.  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently what  were  the  errors  of  thi^ 
disposition. 

The  skirmishing  along  the  front 
had  commenced  long  before  day- 
break, and  at  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  the  columns  advanced  to 
begin  the  work  of  death.  The  French 
defended  the  ground  with  their  usnal 

dantry,  but  were  gradually  forced 
L  at  all  points,  except  near  Trom- 
balero,  where  Maissena  was  still  hold- 
ing part  of  his  ground.  On  the  right, 
the  hill  and  chapel  of  Saint  Mark 
were  carried  after  a  severe  struggle : 
on  the  left,  Lusignan  was  seen  mov- 
ing round  the  French  position:  troops 
were  sent  against  him,  but  were  de- 
feated, and  unable  to  check  his  pro- 
gress. The  redoubts  above  the  Os- 
teria were  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
road  thrown  open  to  the  march  of 
the  fifth  division;  while  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  the  shot  of  the 
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Austrian  gons  were  already  striking 
amoiw  the  French  masses  that  were 
crowding  back  in  eonfhsion  npon 
RiroE  The  imperialists  thought 
themselves  yictorioiis,  infantry  alone 
had  fought  and  gained  these  advan- 
tages, and  now  1700  cavaby  were 
to  hring  their  lightning  speed  and 
strength,  seventv  pieces  of  artillery 
their  tower-shaking  force,  to  com- 
plete the  nrin  of  those  whose  fate 
Bopeared  sealed;  for  Losignan  was 
abea^  in  rear  of  their  army.  A 
battahon  of  in&ntiT,  and  three  squa- 
drons of  cavalry  of  the  fifth  division, 
had  already  ascended  the  hUl,  Und 
were  drawn  m  to  cover  the  opening 
of  the  road  ana  the  formation  of  their 
comrades;  one  half-hour  more  and 
10,000  additional  men  would  strike 
in  against  the  foe.  But  Fortune  for- 
bade; she  had  often  baffled  the  ef- 
forts of  the  brave,  and  was  now  to 
Aew  that  it  was  easier  still  to  mar 
the  ooinbinationa  of  the  wise. 

Napoleon  seeing  Vial's  brigade  re- 
tire in  great  confusion  from  before 
the  assailants,  sent  General  Lasalles 
with  200  horsemen  to  take  up  and 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  ftigitives; 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  this 
body  of  cavalry  surprised  the  Aus- 
trian skirmiBhers,  who  were  hurrying 
after  the  French  in  disordered  and 
unconnected  bands.     Some  halted, 
Bore  retired ;  the  causeless  panic  aug- 
mented, then  spread  like  wild-fire 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
tni,  without  being  attacked,  or  even 
threatened,  the  whole  swarm  rushed 
back  upon  the  columns  of  the  third 
ftud  fourth  divisions,  who  were  still 
advancniff   in   good   order.     Mad- 
ness ruled  the  hour;  and  these  troops 
wcinj;  French  cavalry  in  their  firont, 
the  inikntnr  of  Massena's  division 
tbat  stfll  held  the  ground  near  Trom- 
halero  fax  in  the  rear  of  their  right 
tek,  thought  themselves  turned  and 
^Bttd  to  aestruetion,  and  instantly 
joined  the  wild  and  disgracefiil  flight. 
No  atop,  no  stay ;  vain  were  the  ef- 
forts of  their  officers,  vain  the  exer- 
tions and  despair  of  their  time-ho« 
nonred  commander,   nothing  could 
arrest  the  career  of  this  insane  mul- 
titude. The  troops  of  the  fifth  divi- 
«on  that  had  ascended  the  hill  were 
burled  down  again  by  their   own 
wwntrymen,  the  captured  redoubts 
were  fonaken,  the  post  of  St.  Mark 
At^aodooed,  sod  it  was  only  in  the 


valley  of  Caprino,  and  behind  the 
Tasso  rivulet,  that  the  fugitives  were 
halted  and  reformed,  llie  French, 
unprepared  for  such  a  turn  of  for- 
tune, pursued  feebly  and  briefly; 
and  having  regained  their  former 
ground  hafied,  and  allowed  the  Aus-* 
trians  to  collect  their  battalions  be« 
hind  the  streamlet. 

It  was  whOe  thus  engaged  that 
Alvinzy  had  the  deep  moiwcation 
to  hear  the  signals,  which  told  that 
Lusienan's  corps  had  completed  its 
march,  and  carried  the  hills  exactly 
in  rear  of  the  French  army.  A  brief 
space  sooner  and  these  glad  sounds 
would  have  announced  the  certainty 
of  a  splendid  victory,  and  now  they 
boded  only  additional  disaster. 

The  second  Austrian  division  per- 
ceiving the  flight  of  their  country- 
men, desisted  fh)m  the  attack  on 
Massena,  and  retired  into  the  valley ; 
and  Napoleon  flndix^  his  ftont 
clear  of  foes,  turned  his  attention 
towards  Lusignan's  corps,  which  was 
now  completely  cut  off.  Fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  troops,  who,  assailed 
also  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  natu- 
rally fought  to  great  disadvantaee. 
As  the  count  expected,  however,  that 
the  attack  on  Kivoli  would  be  re- 
newed next  day,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  hold  his  ground  till  Alvinzy 
should  return  to  the  onset ;  and 
tried,  therefore,  to  find  some  strong 
position  in  which  he  could  maintain 
liimself.  But  modem  infantry  can 
hold  no  position  against  the  combined 
power  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  in- 
fantry; and  the  count  was  driven 
successively  from  one  post  to  another. 
He  then  determined  to  retire,  and 
directed  his  inarch  on  Grarda ;  it  was 
already  in  possession  of  some  French 
troops,  who  had  arrived  in  boats  from 
the  oj^posite  side  of  the  lake.  The 
Austrian  commander  disappointed 
here,  turned  to  the  right,  and  again 
ascended  Monte-Baldo,  where  for  the 
fourth  night  he  encamped  upon  the 
snow  with  his  half-iiunished  soldiers, 
who  had  been  almost  forty-eight 
hours  without  food.  Exhausted  by 
famine  and  fittigue,  numbers  had 
already  fallen  to  the  rear.  A  band 
of  these  stragglers  arriving  at  Rocca 
di  Garda,  fincung  it  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  having  no  longer  the 
stren^  to  fight  their  war  through, 
laid  down  their  firms,  and  gave  rise 
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to  one  of  the  many  idle  tales  related 
of  these  campaigns,  and  which  de- 
scribes 1200  Aostrians  as  surrender- 
ing to  fifty  Frenchmen.  On  the 
morning  following  this  fourth  night 
of  cold  and  suffering,  Lusignan  found 
the  remnant  of  his  corps  still  further 
reduced,  whole  swarms  of  soldiers 
having  descended  the  hill  in  search 
of  food  and  shelter.  The  dismal 
march  had  not  continued  long  before 
it  was  discovered  that  French  troops 
had  crossed  the  lake,  and  occupied 
the  passes  of  the  mountain:  this 
served  as  a  last  signal  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Austrian  corps  to  disband 
itself;  each  man  took  his  own  direc- 
tion, and  Lusignan,  with  ten  officers, 
was  left  to  escape  as  best  he  might. 
For  two  nights  the  party  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  remote  country-house, 
on  the  third  a  boat  carried  them 
across  the  lake  to  Torbolo;  and 
when  they  reached  Roveredo  it  was 
foimd,  that  of  nearly  5000  men  who 
a  few  days  before  had  left  that  place 
in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  only  six  offi- 
cers and  300  privates  had  assembled : 
the  whole  corps  was  thought  to  be 
lost ;  but  in  a  few  days  almost  1800 
again  collected  round  their  colours. 

We  mention  these  particulars  as 
contrasts  to  the  extravagancies  of 
Napoleon*s  statements,  ana  to  shew, 
also,  how  much  might  have  been 
learned  by  the  catastrophe  of  Lusig- 
nan*8  corps,  had  the  French  general 
possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  lesson  his  foes  had  received. 

Field-marshal  Alvimr^,  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  his  first  division  and 
anxious  to  ensure  its  safety,  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  Fro- 
vera,  which  he  knew  to  be  in  pro- 
gress, determined  again  to  attack 
Kivoli  on  the  following  morning. 
He  had  more  chances  in  his  favour 
than  he  was  aware  of;  Frovera  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Adixe  du- 
ring the  previous  night;  and  l^apo- 
leon  havine  left  orders  with  Joubert 
to  attack  tne  Austrians  on  the  fol- 
lowing momiuff,  was  already  in  full 
march  towards  Mantua,  accompanied 
b^  the  reserve  and  Massena's  divi- 
sion. Alvinzy,  on  his  part,  con- 
cluded the  dispositions  for  the  re- 
newed attack,  by  informing  the 
troops  ^'  that  the  safety  of  the  first 
division,  of  Frovera*s  corps  and  of 
Mantua  itself,  depended  on  their 
gallantry  and  exertion^**    The  ap- 


peal was  vain ;  the  action  commenced 
with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  it  iru 
evident  from  the  first  that  the  sol- 
diers fought  without  nerve  or  resolu- 
tion, ^vinzy  exposed  himself  in 
the  most  generous  manner;  it  wu 
the  old  man*s  last  field,  and  he 
strove  nobly  and  ^j^lantly  to  awaken 
the  depressed  spirit  of  the  troops, 
and  to  give  them  a  bold  forward  im- 
pulse. But  his  efiTorts  were  froitless; 
bands  of  soldiers  broke  fWnn  the 
ranks  in  all  directions ;  and,  instead 
of  carrying  the  French  positioD,the 
Austrians  were  soon  driven  back  to 
the  very  foot  of  Monte-Baldo.  Here 
it  become  apparent  that  hostile  par- 
ties were  already  turning  their  flank ; 
this  served  as  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral rush  towards  the  paths  m  the 
mountain :  each  hurried  on  to  secure 
his  own  safety— a  complete  roat  wis 
the  consequence ;  and  as  the  French 
followed  the  chase  more  vigoroosly 
than  they  had  done  the  day  before, 
a  vast  number  of  prisoners  fell  into 
their  hands. 

The  left  win^  of  the  vanquished 
army  escaped  with  little  loss,  though 
not  with  much  honour.    Ilie  fifth 
division  wasjpreparing  to  ascend  the 
road  above  Osteria,  and  again  to  as- 
sail the  redoubt  captured  and  aban- 
doned the  day  before ;  but  the  front 
attack  having  failed,  they  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  and  retired  at  fint 
in  good  order,  till  some  (natives 
from  the  other  corps  found  their  way 
into  the  valley  of  Adige,  and  com- 
municated  their  panic  to  their  coun- 
trymen.   The  soldiers  of  the  lesdingf 
regiments  then  b^an  to  fire  without 
object;  those  in  the  rear  followed 
the  example;  order  was  soon  lost; 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artOlery,  all 
mixed  together,    hurried  along  in 
wild  confusion  towards  the  bridge  of 
Belano;  absolute  exhaustion  al<»e 
brin^l^  the  terrified  bands  to  the 
conviction  that   they    were  fljiog 
firom  the  mere  phantoms  of  their 
own  imagination,  the  Austrian  giuv 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  hanng 
here  prevented  all  pursuit  on  the 
part  of  the  victors.    Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Rivoli,  the  most  mcmorahlc 
which  had  yet  been  fought  during 
the  revolutionary  war:  it  decided  (he 
fate  of  Mantua  and  of  the  campaign ; 
and  helped  to  confirm  and  difluse 
the  vague  and  undefined  idea,  wbioi 
was  already  banning  to  f 
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thftt  Napdleon  vbs  destined  bj  fate 
to  effect  some  great  changes  m  the 
world,  and  the  mere  diffusion  of 
8och  an  idea  among  the  vulgar  tended 
in  some  measure  to  forward  its  realis- 


As  the  French  had  probably  lost 
few  men  on  this  occasion,  compared 
to  what  they  had  done  on  others, 
the  glory  was  of  course  so  much  the 
greater,  and  was  ascribed  to  the  mas- 
terly skill  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
played by  the  general  in  the  conduct 
of  the  liattle.  The  historians  who 
tell  us  of  this  science  and  ability  are, 
as  usual,  totally  deficient  in  their 

{>Toofs  of  the  existence  of  these  bril- 
iant  attributes ;  for  on  examination 
we  find  nothing  but  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry on  the  i>art  of  the  troops,  and 
the  readiness  of  all  hands  to  fi^ht 
bravely  and  to  stop  at  no  exertion 
capable  of  ensuring  success ;  and 
these  mighty  elements  of  military 
strength  are  already  more  than  sufii- 
dent  to  account  for  the  victory 
achieved.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  there  was 
not  a  great  want  of  skill  displayed  in 
so  placing  an  army,  that  it  was  within 
half  an  hour  of  absolute  destruction, 
—a  catastrophe  from  which  nothing 
coald  have  saved  the  French,  had 
the  enemy  persevered  with  ordinary 
conduct  much  longer. 

The  Austrians  ascribe  their  de- 
feat to  the  im{>erfect  state  of  organ- 
isation in  which  their  army  was 
when  hurried  hastil;^  into  action,  as 
well  as  to  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tion the  men  bad  undergone  in  cross- 
ing Monte -Baldo.  These  circum- 
stances may,  no  doubt,  have  produced 
their  effect ;  but  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  erroneous  ideas  the  Austrians 
of  that  period  entertained  in  regard 
to  oiganisation.  Their  soldiers,  al- 
ready depressed  by  so  many  defeats, 
bad  nothmg  to  fight  for ;  the  French, 
on  the  contrary,  nad  acquired  skiU, 
confidence,  and  alacrity  by  success. 
The  Republican  army,  drawn  by  con- 
scription, contained  in  its  ranks  thou- 
sands of  the  best  men  that  France 
could  furnish ;  and  many  of  these 
still  believed  that  thej  fought  for 
freedom  and  national  mdependence, 
while  the  worthless — and  all  armies 
contain  such  characters — knew  from 
experience  that  they  were  fighting 
for  spoil  and  plunder.  Alviniy^ 
dispositions  seem  also  to  have  b^ 


faulty  in  the  extreme.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  divisions,  consisting  of  10,000 
men,  could  only  come  into  action 
alter  the  battle  should  have  been 
half  gained,  but  could  not  help  to 
achieve  this  success;  and  as  chance 
happened,  never  took  any  share  in 
the  combat.  The  next  error  was  the 
great  circuitous  round  made  by  the 
nrst  division,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  French  in  reverse,  by 
which  4500  men  were  prevented 
from  joining  the  onset ;  though,  as 
the  case  stood,  a  mere  flank  move- 
ment striking  in  with  the  front  at- 
tack of  the  other  divisions  would 
here  have  answered  just  as  well.  Al- 
vinzy  might  easily  have  made  his 
first  attack  with  24,000  men,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  been  superior  to 
the  French,  and  would  probably  have 
gained  the  battle :  as  it  was,  he  only 
brought  14,000,  exactly  half  his 
army,  into  action ;  and  had  not  only 
to  contend  against  superior  numbers, 
but  idso  against  cavalry  and  artiUery, 
of  which  he  was  totally  deficient. 
His  overthrow  need  not  surprise  us ; 
the  wonder  only  is,  that  he  was  not 
overthrown  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  the  combat. 

The  14th  of  January  proved  fatal 
to  Austria  on  more  pomts  than  one ; 
for  Marshal  Frovera  having  lingered 
during  six  days  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Anghieri,  between  Verona 
and  Legnano,  on  that  unhappy  day, 
and  commenced  his  march  towards 
Mantua  at  the  very  time  when  the 
real  fate  of  the  fortress  was  about  to 
be  decided  in  the  fields  of  Rivoli. 
Bravely  and  abhr  as  the  passage  of 
the  river  was  efiected  in  the  face  of 
an  opposing  enemy,  evil  fortune  at 
least  attenaed  every  other  step  of 
the  enterprise.  One  reaiguard  re- 
mamed  on  the  left  bank  ofthe  river, 
certain  to  be  separated  from  the 
main  corps;  anotner,  composed  of 
1500  men,  was  cut  off  near  Anghieri, 
and  forced  to  surrender.  Frovera, 
with  about  6000  men,  arrived  oppo- 
site Mantua  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
attack  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  si- 
tuated at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
causeways  leading  across  the  lake. 
The  post  having  been  for  six  months 
in  possession  of  the  French,^  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  easily  resisted. 
Manaal  Wurm9er  though  apprised 
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that  operatkiiui  were  in  progveas  for 
his  relief,  made  no  effort  to  aid 
his  countrymen,  fancying,  strangely 
enough,  that  the  finng  ronnd  St. 
George  was  some  feint  attempted  by 
the  enemy.  When  at  hist  a  commn- 
nication  took  place  between  him  and 
Provera,  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  it  was  determined  to  de- 
fer the  joint  attack  on  the  French 
posts  that  intervened  between  the 
citadel  and  the  relieving  corps  till 
next  morning;  and  delay  bronsht 
not  only  duiger  but  ruin  also. 
Wurmser  made  a  sally  from  the  dta- 
del,  though  only  with  3000  men, 
while  Provera  advanced  from  the 
other  side  with  his  whole  corps ;  but 
the  situation  of  affairs  had  greatly 
changed  during  the  night;  for  Na- 

S>leon  had  arrived  with  Massena*B 
vision  from  Bivoli,  and  Augereau 
with  his  troops  had  come  up  from 
Legnano.  Wurmser  was  soon  driven 
back  into  the  fortress,  and  Provera, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  superior 
numbers,  was,  after  a  sharp  combat, 
obliged  to  surrender,  with  about  5000 
men  that  still  remained  with  him: 
a  few  hundreds  only  had  been  able 
to  join  Wurmser  and  reach  the  cita- 
deL  Five  companies  of  Vienna  vo- 
lunteers, for  whom,  it  is  said,  the 
empress  had  embroidered  a  standard 
with  her  own  hands,  accompanied 
this  corps,  and  ^ere  taken  pnsoners 
along  with  the  rest  The  French 
statements  augmented  this  weak  band 
to  three  battalions. 

This  was  the  last  effort  made  for 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama  was  surely  as  un- 
fortunately conducted  as  any  of  those 
by  which  H  had  been  preceded, 
whether  any  good  could  have  re- 
sulted from  Proven's  junction  with 
Wurmser  at  so  late  a  period,  may, 
perhaps,  be  questioned;  but  that  it 
might  have  been  effected  can  hwrSif 
be  doubted.  When  Phyvera  arrived 
before  Mantua  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  the  French  could  not  Imve  had 
mcsn  than  6000  men  of  their  block- 
ading army  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mincio;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  could  have  saved  them  from 
being  crushed  between  the  garrison 
and  relieving  forces,  had  ordinary 
promptness  and  energy  been  used. 
To  delay  the  attack  was  sure  to 
bring  danger ;  fbr,  though  Napoleon 
mjgfit^be  detained  at  Rivoli,  Auge- 


reau was  certam  to  arrive  in  pnnnit 
of  Provera.  But  if  we  cannot— for 
want  of  knowledge,  perhaps— sy 
much  in  favour  of  uie  Austrian  com- 
manders, it  is  almost  impoanMe  to 
speak  of  the  French  troops  in  term 
of  sufiident  praise.  Maaaena's  diri- 
sion  arrived  at  Bivoli  after  a  long 
night's  march  tram  Verona,  fought 
there  during  the  day,  and  withoot 
taking  any  rest,  agam  set  fonrard 
in  the  evening  on  a  march  of  twenty 
miles,  which  was  peribrmed  bytM 
morning  of  the  16th.  If  we  only 
calculate  by  miles  and  houn,  tbere 
was  time  enotu^h  for  this,  no  donbf, 
but  it  was  ttoMe  soldierBliip  nerer- 
theless. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Aostriin 
armies  between  the  8th  of  Januaiy, 
when  they  commenced  their  opera- 
tions, down  to  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  amounted  to  20,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  missing,  or  taken 
by  the  enemy:  only  twenty  guns, 
— the  artillery  of  rrovera's  corns, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victora,  the 
main  army  having  broiwht  none 
with  them  over  Monte-BaMo. 

The  unhappy  Manhal  Woimser 
was  soon  made  avrare  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Kivoli  had  decided  the  fate  of 
Mantua,  but  he  promised,  neverthe- 
less, to  delay  the  surrender,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  Uie  annj. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  all  power  of 
ftirther  resistance  having  vanished, 
Count  Klenau  was  sent,  under  some 
secondanr  pretence,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  General  Serrurier,  who  com- 
manded the  blockading  corps.  He 
was  not  to  sneak  about  a  capitula- 
tion unless  the  French  general  en- 
tered of  his  own  accord  on  the  sub- 
ject Serrurier  did  so ;  and  tbe 
conversation  led  to  an  immediate  cor- 
respondence with  Wurmser,  which 
ended  in  terms  being  agreed  upon 
on  the  2d  of  February.  The  stoiy 
related  by  Napdb>n  of  his  haring 
been  present  incognito  at  the  inter- 
view between  Klenau  and  Serrarier, 
and  writing  down  the  conditions 
which,  in  consideration  of  his  gaUant 
conduct,  should  be  granted  to  the 
Austrian  marshal,  **  whether  he  ac- 
cepted them  in  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  in  two  months,"  is  but  a 
poor  and  foolish  invention  of  his 
own ;  for  at  the  very  time  the  teras 
were  airanging  at  St.  Antonio,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  he  wrote  from 
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Bologna  to  General  Semirier,  say- 
ing, "IfWurmaer  doea  not  surren- 
der by  the  3d  instant,  I  shall  retract 
the  terms  ofTered  to  him,  and  insist 
on  his  being  a  prisoner  of  war  along 
with  his  whole  garrison."*  How 
highly  this  pretended  act  of  gene- 
rodty  towaros  a  vanquished  enemy 
has  been  lauded  it  is  needless  to  say, 
sinee  the  world  have  so  often  heard 
of  it  both  in  prose  and  verse.  We 
now  see  at  least  what  it  is  worth. 

By  the  terms  of  capitulation 
Wnrmser  was  to  withdraw  from  the 
fortress,  and  to  take  with  him  an 
escort  of  200  cavalry  and  500  in- 
lantry,  together  with  six  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  to  march  out  with  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war;  but  were  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  till  duly  ez- 
chai^ed.  From  the  first  investment 
the  fortress  had  resisted  nearly  eight 
months,  during  which  time  the  de- 
fenders lost  16,000  men  by  sickness 
and  the  sword :  12,000,  including  in- 
valids, convalescents,  and  followers 
of  the  army,  marched  out,  and  3000 
remained  in  the  hospitals.  500 
pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans;  but  of  these  179 
were  guns  which  they  had  themselves 
left  in  their  battenes,  when  forced 
to  raise  the  siege,  as  formerly  related. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  inter- 
cepted an  order  sent  to  Wurmser, 
directing  him,  in  case  the  last  relief 
failed,  to  destroy  the  fortification  of 
Mantua,  and  to  force  his  way  across 
the  Po,  and  join  the  papal  troops 
then  assembling.  If  such  were  the 
intentions  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  it 
is  cnrious,  considering  how  often 
messengers  entered  the  fortress,  that 
no  du]^cate  order  ever  reached  the 
field-marshal. 

It  is  due  to  history  to  repeat  here 
what  the  well-known  Colonel  Mas- 
fienlnch  relates  in  his  memoirs,  '^That 
Marshal  Wnrmser,  though  once  a 
brilliant  commander  of  hussars,  was 
already  looked  upon  by  the  officers 
of  his  staff  as  mentally  deaf  and 
blind  during  the  previous  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine."  But  it  must  still  be 
confessed  that  fortune  dealt  harshly 
with  the  gallant  old  soldier  in  the 
last  trying  scenes  of  an  honourable 
career.    C^nt  Thugct,  the  Austrian 


prime  minister,  received  him,  never- 
theless, in  a  flattering  manner  on  his 
arrival  at  Vienna.  "C«sar,"  said 
the  statesman,  **  conquered,  and  was 
conquered,  but  was  still  Caesar.*'  It 
was  a  kind  and  generous  speech,  and 
therefore  meritorious ;  but,  alas,  the 
"world's  ^reat  victor"  would  not 
have  remamed  a  distant  aud  irreso- 
lute spectator  of  combats,  on  which 
the  world's  fate  was  depending. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
events  of  this  campaign,  l^cause  they 
formed  the  verypedestal  of  Napo- 
leon's fortime.  llie  world  in  gene- 
ral look  onl^  to  results,  without 
much  examinmgthe  causes  by  which 
the}^  are  produced,  and  naturally 
ascribe  the  rapid  succession  of  such 
splendid  triumphs  as  these  we  have 
related  to  the  superior  and  splendid 
genius  of  the  conqueror.  France,  at 
all  times  easily  dazzled  with  military 
glory,  was  enraptured  by  success  so 
much  more  bruliant  than  any  yet 
achieved  by  her  republican  arms, 
and  had,  therefore,  little  hesitation 
in  placing  the  laurd-crowned  leader 
in  so  many  battles  far  above  the  ob- 
scure and  unknown  Directors  who 
presided  over  her  destinies  by  favour 
of  a  constitution  for  which  no  one  felt, 
or  ever  had  felt,  the  slightest  regard 
or  affection.  This  single  campaign 
made  Napoleon  the  superior  of  his 
employers,  and  the  imperial  sceptre 
itself  was  little  more  than  the  ga- 
thering in  of  the  harvest  reaped 
in  the  stem  combats  of  Italy.  But 
great  as  the  ultimate  reward  of 
these  actions  proved,  and  great  as 
was  the  astonishment  which  they 
naturally  excited  at  the  time,  we 
doubt  whether  they  will  stand  the 
test  of  much  critical  examination. 
As  formerly  shewn,  the  fair  diances 
of  battle  were  in  Napoleon's  favour 
fhmi  the  very  first ;  and  though  the 
many  combats  Ibught  and  victories 
gained  dnrii^  the  ei^ht  months' 
blockade  of  Mantua  raised  his  fiune 
to  a  far  greater  height  than  the  earl^ 
reduction  of  the  fortress  by  the  otdi- 
nary  rules  of  science  could  have 
done,  impartial  history  is  still  bound 
to  say,  that  the  latter  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  the  one  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  pursue.  The  man  of 
real  genius  would  have  reduced 
Mantua  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


*  CorreipondaDce  ia^dite,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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would  have  joined  Joardan  and 
Moreaa  long  before  the  disasten 
of  the  German  campaign,  and  would 
probably  have  dictated  the  peace  of 
j^icoben  eight  months  sooner,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  combats  in 
which  80  much  blood  was  spilt  and 
in  which  the  whole  fortunes  of  the 
campaign  were  risked  on  the  cast  of 
every  die.  The  reckless  soldier, 
trusting  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops 
and  callous  of  their  fate  and  sufferings, 
placed  a  different  game  —  played  it 
dififerentlv  from  what  Turenne  or  Eu- 
gene would  have  done ;  but  his  having 
won  it  is  no  proof  of  his  merit :  the 
value  of  victory  must  not  be  measured 
by  success  alone ;  but  rather  h^  the 
power  and  conduct  of  the  vanquished 
enemy. 

And  here  we  have  another  heavy 
reproach  to  bring  against  the  cabi- 
net of  Vienna.  Between  the  1st 
of  August,  when  Marshal  Wurmser 
caused  the  siege  of  Mantua  to  be 
raised,  down  to  the  16th  of  January, 
when  the  capture  of  Provera  decided 
the  fate  of  tne  fortress,  the  Austrian 
government  hurried  forward  three 
successive  armies  to  relieve  a  city 
that  was  only  blockaded  and  in  no 
particular  danger.  These  armies 
were  all  hastily  collected,  loosely 
organised,  and  but  little  superior  to 
the  French  even  in  numbers,  and 
were  all  defeated.  Now  the  question 
is.  What  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence if  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
rationally  calculated  and  employed 
the  time,  which  the  resisting  power 
of  Mantua  placed  at  its  dispcMai ;  and 
instead  of  hurrying  three  ul-assorted 
armies  of  40,000  men  into  the  field, 
it  had  nursed  its  resources,  and  when 
danger  pressed,  sent  a  well-organised 
force  of  70,000  or  75,000  efficient 
soldiers  forward  to  the  fight,  as,  from 
the  number  raised  and  equipped,  we 
know  that  it  might  have  done  f  As 
the  French  baiiely  withstood  the 
feeble  assailants  on  two  occasions,  is 
it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  efforts  of  a  more  numerous  and 
better  appointed  host  ? 

The  defeat  of  the  Austrians  and 
the  fall  of  Mantua  left  Buonaparte 
ample  time  to  pour  the  long-sus- 
pended vial  of  republican  wrath 
upon  devoted  Rome.  We  have  seen 
that  the  insulting  demands  of  the 
Directory  had  omiged  the  pope  to 


break  off  all  negotiations  with  rnnce, 
and  to  raise  troops  for  his  protection, 
(xeneral  Colli,  with  some  Anstriaa 
officers,  undertook  to  discipline  bb 
army;  but  the  indolent  and  nnwtr- 
like  character  of  the  people,  the  wtnt 
in  Italian  society  of  a  dsn  from 
which  efficient  officers  can  sloae  be 
formed,  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
qualities  which  give  strength  to  sob* 
ordination,  rendered  the  task  i 
hopeless  one.  His  holiness  nerer 
assembled  even  20,000  men,  and  tbe 
battle  of  Rivoli  was  fought  and  lest 
before  the  modem  Bomans  were 
ready  to  strike  a  blow.  It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  the  causes  which  tbe 
French  assigned  for  the  rupture  of 
the  armistice ;  Buonaparte  and  tbe 
Directory  were  both  nostile  to  tbe 
pontifical  government,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
effectuur  its  overthrow  or  bunulia- 
tion.  Both,  indeed,  bad  determined 
on  its  destruction,  and  the  causes 
which  obtained  a  short  respite  for 
the  pope  have  never  been  veiy  clearly 
exphuned.  On  the  1st  of  Febroaiy, 
the  Directory,  in  their  letter  to 
Buonaparte,  odl  for  the  **  oocopatioa 
of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  tbe 
Catholic  religion,**  which  they  de- 
clare **  wiU  ever  be  hostile  to  tbem 
and  their  government.'*  On  the 
very  same  day,  Buonaparte,  whose 
troops  were  alr^y  in  motion,  vrites 
from  Bologna,  proposing  that  tbe 
^  cit^  of  Home  should  be  given  to 
Spam  in  exchange  for  Parma,  which, 
with  Lombardy,  mu^ht  then  be  ceded 
to  Austria,  in  or£r  to  obtain  tbe 
peace  so  anxiously  desired  b;^  tbe 
iMrectory.**  Even  the  desfHcable 
Cacault,  the  French  ambassador  tt 
Rome,  had  a  project  for  dividing  the 
territory  of  the  imperial  citj,  onoe  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  which  Fiance 
formed  only  a  barbarous  provinee,— 
a  proof  thiU,  under  the  protection  of 
victorious  armies,  the  meanest  hands 
canplay  with  states  and  sovereignties. 
llie  war  against  Borne  b  soon  told. 
Buonaparte  destined  only  10,000 
men,  inclnding  3000  of  the  new  Italian 
levies,  for  tne  expedition,— ample 
evidence  of  the  contempt  which  ne 
entertained  for  the  modem  Romans. 
A  corps  of  the  papal  army,  consisting 
of  8000  men,  had  taken  post  iu  an 
entrenched  camp  behind  the  Senio,  a 
small  fordable  stream.  They  were 
attacked  by  Lanoes  on  the  3d  of 
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Febniazy,  and  entire!  v  dispersed,  with 
a  loss  to  the  French  of  only  forty 
men  killed  and  wounded,— a  proof 
how  justly  Buonaparte  had  estimated 
these  new  adveraaries.  The  attempt 
to  defend  Aneona  fiuled  completely ; 
the  Roman  levies  every  where  dis- 
persed on  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  important  fortress 
was  abandoned  without  offering  the 
slightest  resistance.  Loretto  with  its 
shniie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorB,*  and  Napoleon  sent  the 
wooden  ima^^e  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris, 
nnsocompanied  bv  any  treasures, 
which  had  probablv  been  removed. 
The  circumstance  that  no  wealth  was 
found  might  have  furnished  him  with 
a  Mod  opportunity  for  exposing  the 
foiiy  and  rapacity  of  the  Directory, 
who  had  written  to  him,  at  the  very 
oatset  of  the  campaign  in  April,  re- 
oommeDdinff  that  10,000  men  should 
he  "secreUy"  marched  from  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  the  army 
then  was,  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Italy,  a  distance  of  150  nules,  to 
Loretto^  in  order  to  seize  the  Santa 
Casa  and  the  treasures  which  super- 
stition had  amaased  there  during  fif- 
teen centuries,  and  which,  as  the 
Directory  say,  "are  valued  at  ten 
nuUions  sterling;*  The  idea  of  10.000 
men  gUaling  a  march  across  a  whole 
country  to  perform  what  the  Direc- 
toiy  term  ^  a  brilliant  financial  ope- 
ration,** could  only  have  originated 
with  men  whose  little  judgment  was 
completely  obscured  by  avarice. 

Borne  was  in  consternation;  the 
wealthy  fled  the  city,  and  the  pope 
himself  was  prepared  to  follow  the 
example,  when  Cardinal  Mattei,  who 
^  been  sent  to  the  Republican 
head-ouarters  with  a  letter  from 
Kus  YI.  to  Buonaparte  himself,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  truce  for  this 
unhappy  pontiff.  A  peace  was  al- 
ready signed  at  Tolentino  on  the 
19th  of  JTebruary,  by  the  terms  of 


which  the  pope  ceded  Avignon,  the 
Yenaisson,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the 
Bomagna.  He  idso  allowed  the 
French  to  retain  possession  of  Aneona 
till  the  settlement  of  a  general  peace, 
agreed  to  pay  15,000,000  livres  more 
than  the  previous  armistice  had  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  confirmed  the 
promised  surrender  of  the  stipulated 
works  of  art. 

Immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  Kapoleon  wrote  a  very 
courteous,  and  what,  firom  a  Catholic, 
might  be  termed  a  very  delightful 
letter  to  the  pontiff,  in  whidi  he 
congratulates  himself  on  having  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
peace  between  his  holiness  and  the 
French  Republic,  which  he  is  sure, 
he  savs,  ^  will  always  prove  a  firm 
friend  of  Bome.**  Ilis  real  motives, 
however,  for  altering  his  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  states  of  the  Church 
are  not  mentioned;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  he  ever  had  any  very  distinct  or 
well-defined  views  on  the  subject. 
To  the  Directorv,  which  was  greatly 
displeased  with  tne  peace  of  Tolentino, 
he  gives  very  fkir  grounds  for  sparing 
the  pontifical  government ;  but  these 
grounds  had  been  as  dear  when  he 
determined  on  its  destruction  three 
weeks  before  as  they  were  then,  and 
as  they  had  been  firom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign. 

Frojectfollowed  project  in  shadowy 
and  undefined  succession  through  his 
mind.  At  one  time,  Spain  is  to 
furnish  an  auxiliarv  corps  of  10,000 
men,  and  receive  Kome  and  Civita 
Yecchia  in  return;  Sardinia  is  to  give 
an  equal  number  of  troops,  also  for 
an  accession  of  territory ;  in  which 
case  it  is  expected  that  Venice,  already 
half  at  war  with  France,  will  assist 
the  hostile  Bepublic  by  the  aid  of 
her  10,000  Slavonian  soldiers.  At 
another  time  it  is  proposed  to  with- 
hold the  territorial  grants  by  which 
the  assistance  of  the  two  monarchs 


*  The  trMsures  of  this  Bbrine,  the  most  venerated  in  the  Catholic  world,  had  either 
°ceo  remoTed  in  time,  or  bad  been  Tsatly  exaggerated  in  regard  to  value.  We  may 
"<«ution  here  that  the  great  wealth  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  monaateries,  and 
to  the  Catholic  Church  generally,  has  been  vastly  and  ridiculously  overrated.  The 
Church  possessed,  no  doubt,  extensive  doroaios ;  but  the  monks  were  lenient  and  easy 
jandiords.  That  there  were  some  idle,  useless,  and  even  worthless  persons  among  the 
intDites  of  convents,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Where  ore  such  characters  not  found  ? 
la  the  Peninsula,  the  monks  were  not  of  a  high  caste  of  character,  nor,  indeed,  well- 
lofonped  men  ;  but  they  were  a  mild,  gentle,  kind,  and  hospitable  body,  'ilicy  were 
the  friends  of  the  poor,  their  physicians  in  sickness,  their  advisers  and  comforters  in 
trouble  sod  adversity  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  convent  in  a  retired  port  of  the  country 
^^  « toarce  of  happiness  to  the  whole  district* 
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was  to  be  pmchaiedf  and  to  obtain 
the  troops  for  a  mere  guarantee  by 
France  of  the  atabili^  of  their  go- 
vemmenta,— a  guarantee  that  Buo- 
naparte himself  declared  to  be  totally 
useless,  ^  as  these  monarchies  cannot 
long  oontanne  to  exist  as  neighbours 
and  allies  of  the  mat  EepuUie." 
To  say  nothing  of  we  want  <^|Hrin- 
ciple  evinced  in  most  of  these  nrojectsi 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  deep 
political  and  military  sagacity  of 
which  thev  are  generally  supposed  to 
bear  proof,  can  be  as  little  disooyered 
in  the  reasons  assigned  for  discarding 
one  set  as  for  proposiiu^  the  othor. 

A  number  of  the  French  cleigy, 
who  had  reftised  to  take  the  revo* 
lutionary  oath,  and  been  obluged  to 
leave  France,  had  found  sheUer  at 
Rome.  These  unhwpv  fugitives 
were,  from  the  fiite  whicn  had  be&Uen 
so  many  of  their  class,  in  great  dread 
on  the  advance  of  the  Republican 
army;  and  it  has  really  been  broo|^t 
forward,  as  a  proof  of  Buonaparte's 
ffreat  generosity,  that  he  reurained 
mm  oppressing  or  destroying  them. 
It  shews  to  what  an  extent  the 
habitual  adulation  of  this  man  has 
been  carried,  when  he,  who  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
when  serving  in  the  artillery,  had 
associated  with  gentlemen,  was  ac- 
tually lauded  for  not  claiming  and 
butcheringsomepooremigrant  priests, 
subsisting  on  the  charity  of  a  foreiffn 
land!  The  unhappy  writers  who 
praise  such  forbearance,  seem  not  to 
know  that  a  man  may  be  far  above 
Jean  Coupe- tete,  Gollotd*Herbots,  or 
Carrere  oiNanto,  without,  therefore, 
possessing  one  particle  of  real  gene- 
rosiiy.  It  shews  clearly,  however, 
say  biographers,  that  Napoleon  had 
ceased  to  oe  a  Jacobin  of  the  Ro- 
bespierre school ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
be  never  had  fixed  principles  of  any 
kind :  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  a 
selfish  and  ambitious  man.  He  began 
as  a  Jacobin,  because  it  was  the  best 
and  most  likely  road  by  which  mean 


men  could  then  ascend  to  power;  and  i 
the  very  causes  which  inade  him  a 
Jacobin  when  out  of  power,  made 
him  a  despot  when  he  ootained  it 

We  cannot  condode  the  histoiyof 
a  campaign  which  produced  loeh  vast 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  £aropc, 
without  specifying  the  aid  whicfa 
England  lent  her  sde  remaining  ally 
in  a  contest  fought  almost  m  life 
and  death.  England  had  been  three 
years  at  war  with  France,  and  hid 
already  acquired  the  most  perfect 
mastery  of  the  sea,  so  that  her  hands 
were  free,  she  could  direct  her  bkma 
to  any  quarter ;  but,  though  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  battle  for 
continental  snpremaqr  was  fighting 
in  the  plains  of  Italy,  Britam  sent 
only  turee  battalions  of  Ilene- 
Darmstadt  troops,  which  happened 
to  be  in  her  pay,  to  assist  ha  sole 
remaining  continental  ally  I  These 
troops,  however,  were  so  wdl  pro- 
tected by  diplomatic  arrangemeoic, 
that  they  could  neither  aid  the  popt, 
who  asked  for  them  to  defend  An- 
cona,  nor  could  they  fight  for  Anstiia, 
to  whose  succour  it  was  believed  that 
they  were  sent!  '^^7  i^emained 
idle  at  Trieste,  drawing  English  pay 
and  doing  nothing. 

Corresponding  with  this  direct  as- 
sistance, two  diversions  in  favour  of 
Austria  must  also  be  mentioned. 

In  September,  when  Buonaparte 
was  engaged  with  Wurmser  on  the 
Brenta,  the  English  landed  600  nun 
in  the  Tuscan  Maremmanear  Castifg- 
lione.  This  feeble  detachment  na- 
turally embarked  again  on  the  first 
approach  of  a  French  column.  Id 
jNovember,  during  the  operatioos 
round  Arcole,  the  Englisn  again 
landed  in  Piombino,  and  this  time  to 
the  number  of  1600  men.  Havine 
failed  to  capture  the  small  Frena 
garrison  of  Castiglione  della  Pescajs, 
these  forces  also  returned  to  their 
ships.  It  was  by  such  fruitkas 
and  unworthy  enterprises  that  the 
military  fiune  and  renown  of  ]&igland 
was  so  seriously  injured. 


Chaptbr  VII. 

Napoleon  at  ibe  termination  of  the  Campaign.  —  The  Archduke  Charles  assomea  tkr 
Command  of  the  Austrian  Army. — Reverses  sustained..— Venice.— The  Freocfa 
forced  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol. — Negotiations  and  Treaty  of  L€oben._FalI  of 
Venice. — Court  of  Montebelloi  and  Ireaty  of  Campo  Formio. — Napoleon  at  Paris: 
bis  Appearance  and  Manner. 

No   victorious   leader   was   ever     oessful  campaign  as  was  Napoleon  hj 
raised  to  so  high  a  station  by  a  sue*     the  «y«ate  wo  bare  related.   In  the 
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brief  space  of  ten  montiu  he  had 
travened  Italy  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Biviera  of  Genoa  to  the 
lagonei  of  Venice;  armies  had  been 
scattered  at  hia  approach ;  fortresses 
of  migb^  stxengtn  had  fallen  before 
him;  the  pinces  of  the  land  had 
pirehaaed  his  protection ;  and  Borne 
Itself  which  had  so  often  trampled  on 
the  power  of  kings  and  empires,  had 
been  humbled  to  the  dnst  by  the 
youthful  conqueror  of  BivolL  To 
render  his  career  more  dazzling  still, 
Fortone  willed  that  his  rapid  and 
extrsofdinary  rise  should  rorm  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Teiy  land  to  which  he  owed  his 
origin.  The  tempest  of  invasion 
broke  the  lethargic  spell  which  had 
80  loD|^  rested  on  the  Feninsnla ;  the 
Aiuonian  nations  were  aroused,  not 
only  by  the  thunder  of  French  artil- 
lery, wnich  sounded  &st  and  far  orer 
the  fields  of  Lombardy,  but  by  the 
new  doctrines  which  preceded  the 
inTaders,  which  resounded  faster  still 
and  Either,  and  reverberated  from 
tbe  foot  ftf  the  Alps  to  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  while  the  Bepublican 
cumon  were  yet  forcinx^  their  painful 
way  across  the  plains  of  the  Milanese. 
Hope  and  fear  divided  the  country, 
and  this  diviaba  naturally  heiffhtenol 
the  power  and  influence  of  tne  con- 
queror, to  whom  both  parties  were 
obliged  to  look  up^-^the  one  for 
iwotection,  the  other  for  preferment. 

Napoleon  had  not  only  vanquished 
the  enemies  against  whom  he  was  sent 
to  contend,  but  he  had  subdued  the 
Directory  also,  and  now  stood,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  his  pedestal  of  fame, 
wielding  the  armies  of  France  and  all 
tbe  resources  of  the  provinces  he  had 
80  lately  subdued.  It  was  with  these 
gieat  advantages,  added  to  those 
which  he  denved  from  the  revo- 
lutionary impulse  which  urged  on 
the  Republican  forces,  that  he  now 
prepared  to  attack  the  emperor  in 
tbe  very  centre  of  his  domimons. 

Austria,  comjjosed  of  distant  and 
diBjokoted  provmces,  inhabited  by 
nations  differing  in  manners,  habits, 
language,  and  having  no  other 
boius  of  union  beyond  what  they 
derived  from  living  under  the  same 
sceptre,  could  never  be  looked  niK>n 
as  equal  in  power  to  France,  which 
was  a  compact  country,  greatly  its 
superior  in  wealth  and  population. 
A  four  yean*  disastrous  struggle  had 


separated  valuable  provinces  from 
the  monarchy,  and  impaired  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which,  being  complete^  arbi- 
trary, could  only  retain  its  hold  on 
the  support  and  affections  of  the 
people  by  strictly  respecting  the  per- 
sons, privileges,  and  possessions  of  its 
subjects;  it  was  precluded  by  its 
very  nature  from  resorting  to  those 
deeds  of  tyranny  which  wl  placed 
the  wealth  and  the  lives  of  a  whole 
people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
republican  government  of^Paris.  The 
Austrian  armies  had  also  suffered 
great  losses  during  the  long  contest. 
The  best  of  the  old  sol&s  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  the  new  levies 
required  a  long  period  of  training 
before  they  could  become  efficient 
under  the  Austrian  ^rstem  of  drill; 
and  these  young  soldiers  now  brought, 
unfortunatelv,  no  hopes  of  victory 
along  with  tnem  to  toe  field,^they 
brought  onljr  a  knowledge  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befaUen  their 
comrades  and  predecessors ;  and,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  a  contest 
between  Austria  and  France  was  no 
longer  an  equal  one. 

Reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
between  20,000  and  30,000  men  had 
joined  the  French  by  the  end  of 
February,  and  augmented  their  army 
in  Italy  to  about  80,000  men,  of 
whom,  after  deducting  garrisons  and 
detachments,  63,000  remained  effect- 
ive for  the  field.  With  this  imposing 
force.  Napoleon  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  open  the  campaign  before  the 
Austrians  could  recover  the  losses 
they  had  sustained,  or^nise  their 
troops,  and  receive  the  remforcements 
on  tne  march  to  join  them  from  their 
victorious  army  of  the  Bhine.  The 
Directory,  also,  in  their  letter  of  the 
12th  of  February,  command,  or  ex- 
press, at  least,  a  hope,  that  a  forward 
movement  will  immediatelj^be  made, 
and  promise  the  co*operation  of  the 
armies  of  the  Bhine,  and  of  the 
Sombre  and  Moselle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Hoche  and  Moreau ; 
yet  these  armies  did  not  take  the 
field  for  more  than  a  month  after 
Napoleon,— a  proof  how  incapable 
Carnot  was  of  combining  even  the 
simplest  nulitary  operations. 

Marshal  Alvmzy  having,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was 
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succeeded  by  the  Archduke  Charleo, 
brother  to  the  emperor.  This  prince, 
who  was  then  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  had  fought  with 
reputation  in  subordinate  commands 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war ; 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  most 
brilliant  personal  yalour,  and  had 
just  closed  his  first  cami>aign,  as 
general-in-chief,  by  defeating  and 
driving  Jourdan  and  Moieau  out  of 
Germany.  The  youth,  rank,  bravery, 
and  success  of  this  prince  disposed 
the  troops  to  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence m  him ;  and  had  ne  combined 
popular  qualities  and  a  just  insight 
into  character  with  the  talents  and 
acquirements  which  he  certainly  pos- 
sened,  he  might  very  possibly  have 
acted  a  splendid  part  in  the  history 
of  his  tune.  But  along  with  abilities, 
there  was  evidently  some  want  of 
decision,  or  power  of  acting,  as  well 
as  an  absence  of  the  manners  which 
gain  the  soldier's  hard^  heart,  and  ren- 
der the  masses  high-spirited,  bold,  and 
daring,  by  the  enthusiastic  confidence 
they  so  readily  place  in  the  skill, 
star,  and  merit  of  a  favourite  leader. 

There  was  little  hope  that  the  task 
which  the  archduke  was  now  called 
upon  to  perform  could  add  much  to 
his  previous  reputation,  ^e  army 
he  was  appointed  to  command  was 
feeble  in  numbers,  disorganised  in 
discipline,  and  composed  principally 
of  the  remnants  of  those  bands  which 
had  sustained  so  many  defeats  during 
the  previous  campaign,  and  were 
discouraged  by  their  constant  disas- 
ters. True  it  is  that  some  divisions 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  were  on 
the  march  to  join  them,  but  the 
French  had  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
mence operations— as,  indeed,  Uiey 
did  —  before  these  reinforcements 
could  reach  their  destination.  Tbus 
the  troopA  which  the  archduke  had 
actually  in  hand  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  did  not  exceed  41,000 
men;  of  these,  14,000,  under  Gene- 
rals Kerpen  and  Laudon,  occupied 
the  Tyrol,  and  were  aided  by  6000 
mountaineers,  the  formidable  militia 
of  that  warlike  province.  With  the 
rest,  the  archduke  retired  behind 
the  Tagliamento,  and  taking  post 
near  Valvassone  with  about  24,000 
men,  directed  General  Otskay  to 
guard  the  passes  of  Tarvis  with  2000 
or  3000  more. 

The  animosity  ezistmg  between 


France  and  Venice  had  at  this  time 
attained  a  hdght  that  threatened  an 
open  rupture  between  the  two  re- 
publics, and  was,  therefore,  of  mok 
advantage  to  Austria.  The  S^gnom 
saw  plainly  what  its  fate  would  be 
should  the  French  prove  victonoos, 
but  though  they  had  12,000or  15,000 
Slavonian  troops  ready  at  hand,  and 
mostly  assembled  in  the  capital,  tbej 
never  ventured  to  use  them  till  tM 
moment  for  acting  was  past  On  the 
Terra  Firma,  the  citizens  of  Peseta 
and  BerG;amo  had  openly  renonnoed 
the  authority  of  bt.  Mark,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  France;  the 
country  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  Uie  new  Re- 
I>ublican8.  Oppressed  by  requisi- 
tions, plunderea  and  insulted  by  the 
troops,  the  peasants  had  slain  stng- 
gling  and  marauding  French  soldien ; 
Uie  comrades  of  uie  sufferers  had 
retaliated,  and  an  open  revolt  was 
more  than  once  expected.  General 
Battaglia,  the  Venetian  pravidabrt^ 
remonstrated  against  the  open  vio- 
lence practised  on  the  subjects  of 
Venice ;  Buonaparte  replied  b^  ac- 
cusing the  government  of  partiality 
for  Austria,  and  went  so  nr  as  to 
employ  Grencral  Andrieuz  to  insti- 
gate the  people  to  rise  against  the 
senate.  The  Directory,  however, 
desired  him  to  pMiuse,  and  not  to 
''drive  the  Venetians  to  extremity, 
till  the  opportunity  should  have  ar- 
rived for  carrying  into  effect  the 
future  projects  entertained  against 
that  state.**  Both  parties  were  w^ch- 
ing  their  time,  but  the  craven  watches 
in  vain,  for  he  is  struck  down  long 
before  his  time  to  strike  arrives. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  French 
broke  up  ftom  their  cantonments. 
Napoleon,  with  49,000  men,  advanced 
towards  the  Tagliamento;  andJon- 
bert,  with  19,000  more,  towards  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol.  The  armies 
encountered  on  tne  16th.  As  Mas- 
sena*s  division  was  absent,  performing 
a  strange  elliptical  movement,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  the 
French  could  hardly  outnumber  the 
Austrians  by  more  than  8000  or  9000 
men ;  the  latter  had  at  least  a  chance 
of  victory  therefore,  and  the  arch- 
duke determined  to  accept  battle  be- 
hind the  Tagliamento^— literally,  to 
try  the  fortune  of  war,  to  foUow  up 
success  should  the  fickle  goddess 
smile,  or  break  off  the  combit  if  sb« 
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Crowned.  The  TagUamento  10  so 
peiibetly  fordable  near  ValyasBone, 
that  troops  can  almost  pass  it  in  order 
ci  battle ;  the  eountiy  is  level  and 
nninelosed,  and  offers  no  protection 
to  the  defenders  beyond  what  is  af- 
forded by  some  hamlets  situated 
along  the  boxders  of  the  stream.  In 
these  the  Austrians  had  posted  their 
infimtiy ;  the  cavalry  was  drawn  in 
the  rear,  prepared  to  break  ihrouffh 
the  intervala  as  opportunity  shomd 
offer.    This  was,  jwobably,  the  ablest 


disposition  that  eould  be  made  with 
modem  troops,  and  the  Austrians 
maintained  their  ground  till  night- 
fidl.  The  archdnke  then  finding 
that  the  continuation  of  the  contest 
offered  no  hopes  of  permanent  suc- 
cess, retired  from  the  field,  haying 
lost  500  men  and  six  tnins  in  the 
action.  It  shews  how  litUe  Napoleon 
had  effected  against  an  inferior  enemy 
when  the  yanquished  party  was  thus 
allowed  to  break  off  %  batUe  at 
pleasure. 


KUiUNFURIH 


Tiro  high-roads  lead  from  Yal- 
TssKme  to  KlagenfUrth,  on  the 
l^ieuia  road,  where  the  divisions 
arriving  from  the  Austrian  army  of 
the  Rhme  were  to  join  the  troops  of 
the  archduke.  The  first  and  shortest 
of  these  roads  follows  the  course 
of  the  Tagliamento,  and  proceeds 
through  the  pass  of  Tarvis  to  VU- 
laeh ;  the  second  and  longest  goes  by 
Goritz  and  Lay  bach.  By  his  position 
i^  Valvassone,  the  archduke  nad  re- 
linnnished  the  first  and  most  direct 
high-road,  which  was  only  occupied 
by  a  small  corps  under  General 
Otikay,  but  retuned  an  intermediate 
thongh  rather  longer  cross-road  by 
Udine  and  Caporetto  to  Taryis ;  and 
b^  this  road  he  now  directed  the 
right  wing  of  his  retiring  army  to 
fiul  back  on  KlagenfUrth.  This,  as 
ve  shall  see,  was  a  precarious  moye- 
BKot ;  but  the  archduke  had  become 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  diyisions 
arriving  from  the  Rhine. 

Maasena's  diyision  had  made  a 
useless  and  evidently  false  movement 
^  the  valley  of  the  Piava,  as  far  as 
Csstell  Longara  and  Piava  di  Cadore, 
and,  having  taken  200  or  300  priaon- 
Tou  xxxnL  jro.  cxcn. 


era,  arrived  on  the  Tagliamento  the 
day  after  the  action  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Historians,  unable  to  fijud 
any  object  for  this  singular  march, 
have,  as  usual,  praised  it,  as  resulting 
from  a  splendid  conception  of  genius, 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events, 
with  which  it  was  totally  uncon- 
nected, and  which  we  must  now 
relate. 

When  Napoleon  followed  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians,  he  ordered 
Maasena,  who  had  pnst  arrived,  to 
advance  upon  Tarvis,— thus  threat- 
ening, perhaps,  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  retiring  enemy.  The  Republican 
general  easily  di^ove  Otskay  s  feeble 
corps  before  him,  but  moyed  slowly, 
nevertheless,  for  his  adyanced  guard 
only  entered  Tarvis  on  the  eyening 
of  the  21st,  exactiy  at  the  moment 
when  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
right  wing  were  entering  it  firom  an- 
other direction.  The  imperialists 
drove  out  the  French,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  town ;  but  Massena^s 
whole  division  arriving  next  day, 
retook  it,  and  forced  the  Austrians 
to  fUl  back  on  the  ViUach  road; 
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the  fiat  4himm  «f  the  tedbdoke'e 
r^^  wii^  had  thua,  at  leest,  fought 
its mr through;  bi^  the seooiid had 
fliOT«a  so  flk>wly  that  it  ivas  com- 
pletely eat  off.  Folloirad  h^Genfrr 
xal  GE^peux  and  eacmuitared  in  front 
bj  Ittoaaeoai  Bayaliih,  wh^  coaai* 
manded  the  aeooaddivisioni  was,  «a 
the  28d,  ibriDed  to  auxender,  wkh 
4000  aMB,  25  pieoes  of  aitiUery,  and 
400  eaxriagea,-— «  eataatoophe  that 
accords  but  tee  wdl  Mfitn  iaaay 
events  of  the  same  class  yve  hare 
already  had  occasion  to  describe.  The 
conduct  of  the  Austrians  on  this 
occasion  seems  hardly  to  admit  of 
any  aunse.  The  •distance  they  had 
to  traverse  from  Yalvassone  to  Tar- 
yis  does  not  exceed  sixty-five  miles, 
the  road  leading  mostly  throi^;fa  a 
level  oountry ;  and  yet  we  find  one 
division  requiring  five  and  the  other 
seven  davs  to  accomplish  a  mavch 
that  mignt  surely  have  been  per- 
formed in  four  days,  and  even  in  less 
time  if  necessary.  Ab  General  Otskay 
^vas  lUIinff  hack  before  Massena,  ig- 
norance of  the  pending  danser  could 
hardly  be  pleaded  for  tnedela^.  The 
disasters  of  Galliano  and  Rivoli  seemed 
to  piess  upon  the  spirits  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  to  deprive  them  of  all 
that  |K>«er  of  eneigy  and  activity 

in  the  field. 

To  facilitate  the  retreat  by  Lay- 
bach,  the  town  .of  Gradisca  had  been 
placed  in  astate  of  temporary  defencci 
and  was  gaixiaoned  by  2000  men. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  it  assailed 
by  the  divisions  of  Bemadotte  and 
Serrurier  than  the  governor  capitu- 
kted,  without  awaiting  even  the 
semblance  of  an  assault.  Notwith- 
standing these  disheartening  reverses, 
the  aschduke  assembled  his  arxny — 
which  had  now  increased  to  30,000 
men*-at  KlagenfUrth,  before  Najto- 
leon  could  xeaoh  the  jplaoe.  Havmg 
effiected  this  oljeot,  he  continued  to 
fidl  baek,  tuning  oocaaionaUy  on  the 
f^rench  advanced  xuard,  whenever 
the  ground  offered  an^r  particular 
advantage.  Bernadotte,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  taken  possesion  of  Trieste 
and  Fiume,  and  having  seveed  some 
English  merchandise  found  in  those 
sea-port  towns,  was  again  on  his 
march  to  ioin  the  main  army. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  crossittg 
the  Julian  Alps,  Joubert  had  pene- 
trated into  the  TjTolj  and,  under  a 
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of  efeem  eombsls,  had 
reached  to  the  foot  of  the  firamerf 
within  fifW  miles  ttfln^pmcL  Fiad- 

iOig  big  il jffiffl^l  tjfff  ai^PiCT>ting  ^"^tfni 

of  diminishing  he  fell  baoc  sgun 
on  BriaEen^  ♦^»"i^^'^  that  he  sbould 
at  least  be  able  to  hold  thesroand 
he  had  so  &x  conquoed.  But  htn 
he  was  mistaken;  his  retcest  aaly 
served  to  encoarai^  the  iSoe,  wlio 
pressed  upon  him  &oin  eveiy  qaar- 
t» ;  !the  whole  country  was  k  ia- 
suixection;  no  infi>mation  was  n- 
ceived  from  the  main  army,  and  the 
French  forces  were  rapdlv  melting 
away  under  a  succession  of  profitless 
combats,  when,  on  the  8d  of  April, 
Colonel  Eberle,  a  Swiss  officer  in  the 
French  service,  reached  Biixen,  is 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  in- 
formed Joubert  of  Napoleonic  pro- 
gress. The  general  instantljr  deter- 
mined on  joining  his  chieftvn,  snd 
effected  his  object  by  breakiDg  airiT 
to  the  rkhti  and  fordog  a  mtitu 
through  the  valley  of  Puster,— a  di- 
rection in  wiiich  the  foe  was  least 
prepared  to  resist  the  bold  attempt 
Having  lost  two-thirds  of  his  men 
dnnng  this  bpef  campaign,  Joubert 
reached  Villach  on  the  8tn  of  April, 
and  had  to  fig;ht  his  way  throu|;b 
^ven  at  that  poin^ — a  pooof  how  ur 
this  formidable  insurrection  had  al- 
ready extended. 

Napoleon  had  continued  to  press 
back  the  Aastriaos ;  he  had  taken 
Elagenflkth  and  had  advaaoed  to 
St.  Yieth,  whezi,  on  the  mmaag  sf 
the  30th  March,  he  received  a  letter 
firom  the  Direetoiy  aoquaintiqg  him 
that  he  had  no  immediate  aid  to  ez- 
pe<^  from  the  army  of  the  Bhine, 
which  was  not  yet  prqpared  to  take 
the  field.  This  informatbn  ealled 
his  attention  to  the  nrecarious  sitoa- 
tion  in  which  his  ill-concerted  plaa 
of  operation  had  placed  him.  He 
immediately  wrote  what  was  po^' 
bly  intendad  to  be  a  fcsnk  and  sol- 
dier-like letter  to  the  Aiehdnke 
Charles,  proposing  a  oeesatooa  of  hoi- 
tilities  and  a  n^;otiaition  for  peace, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
effusion  of  blood.  Tbe  Aostmn 
field-marshal  answered  politely  bat 
evasively,  saying  that  he  had  w 
authority  to  treat  on  the  subject, 
but  that  he  would  send  the  letter  to 
Vienna.  Tha»  the  French  propo»l 
found  fietvour.  The  enemy  were  WJm 
a  hundred milea  of  the  capita!;  ^' 
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\mete  •Uke  tem* 
m  Napokoa  coniiiHipd  «• 
•druMfli,  tfglodyng  the  Aurtriant 
finom  l>iM«iiteiB,  HaitoMric,  and 
Kiiii—MMJc,  M  he  iNDooeeded,  ocdem 
were  eeni  to  enter  4mi  the  pnmoied 
iwyitwifinn  Geaenfe  MiserfeldeDd 
B^BBMndle  poH^Hbed  tlieBiiBelves  eit 
the  nencb  bfied-aiiaitecs  tt  Indea* 
hmg  OB  the  nMmmg  of  the  7dii  of 
Apnl,  and  ao  zejoioed  me  Napoleon 
wHii  tiieir  «RMral  that  «  truoe  «af 
isuaiediatelj  eopcfaided,  and  the  {««» 
UauBBiy  tnaty  of  Leobeft  ak^y 
iigpaed  ten  days  afterwaida.  Fortaae 
aaeaaad  often  to  take  aatnu^  {dea- 
aaoe  In  extncatiog  him  fron  the 
diiicvltiet  in  which  hia  want  of  flktU 
and  ardinaiy  Ibradght  had  placed 
him ;  bal  on  tim  occasion  his  very 
enwiHipa  tot  hii^  a  helping  hand 
when  every  ijther  hope  appnced  to 
have  led. 

M  hoBh&h  Nafelean  had  no  le- 
aowce  left  hut  .the  nqgotjatjon  whidh 
zeaeoed  iiin,  or  a  Tictory  pained 
nader  the  wnUa  of  Vieuia,  and  of  aa 
deciaive  and  igplfgidid  a  dkiaraeter  as  to 
paralyae  nU  the  effosU  of  lihe  jM»p 
tcvA  mcmarrfiy.  That  it  waa  poa- 
flUei,  irith  hia  anny,  to  gain  auoh  a 
vietttry  cannot  be  denied;  butaathe 
foe  waa  retiring  and  gathering 
atieng&  exactly  in  prop(Mrtion  as  the 
French  weiediminiMiing  in  nnwbera^ 
the  ehanees  of  their  achieTii^  any 
very  hdlliant  aucoess  were  at  least 
preeanoua.  Steagglers,  detaohmentSi 
and  tbe  casualties  of  the  field,  had 
alsaady  redoced  the  invadiiw  aimy 
to  40«000  men*  In  point  cf  nnm* 
hen  the  Austriaas  wene  of  equal 
straoffth;  what  reinforcements  the 
arcbanke  had  anoemhloH  behind  the 
Styrian  nKWHitaiiis  is  uncertain,  bat 
aame  there  were,  and  the  last  stages 
of  ibe  letceat  would  probably  hvw 
seen  the  French  reduced  to  SO^eOO 
and  ^be  Austrians  augmented  to 
M^OOe  mm,  and  the  kMtf  ^fighting 
nnder  the  eyes  of  their  so^eseign 
on  4he  threcteld  of  their  homes, 
in  m^  ef  aU  that  men  hold 
dear  and  sacred,  would  haodly  ftil 
to  use  the  bravest  effects  of  whioh 
4hey  «i|^t  .be  caipable*  And  what 
was  the  consequence  to  the  French  if 
no  rbiilliaat  and  deoisiye  result  folr 
lowedf  Joubert  had  been  forced 
vnth  loss  from  the  Tjrol^  Laodcm's 
eeqw  liad  dessondod  into  Italy,  and 
the  insurrection  was  already  jqwead- 


ing  in8fyriaaiKd€ar&iola.  Venice, 
encouraged  bv  the  promising  aspect 
of  a^Surs,  had  thrown  off  the  marie 
of  neutrality;  the  tocsin  had  sounded 
through  the  communes  oiHie  Terra 
Fkna,  and  a  boty  of  troops  had 
joined  die  insuigents  in  the  attack 
on  the  citadel  of  Verona.  Not  only 
were  the  Fz^ich  assailed  wherever 
they  were&nnd  in  arms,  but  the  v^ry 
sick  were  inhumanly  slain  in  the 
hospitahi  by  the  infonsted  peasantry  ; 
the  principal  massacre  took  place  at 
Verona  on  Easter  Monday,  and  cast 
a  deep  atain  tm  the  Venetian  cause 
and  cnaiacter.  Tlie  distance  from 
KlagenfUrth  to  Mantua,  the  nearest 
point  of  strength  \jel<a^pag  to  the 
French  and  the  only  depot  whence 
they  could  receive  supplies,  is  250 
miles,  and  the  road  paiased  through 
hostile  countries  ak^y  in  full  in« 
aurrection.  The  cirde  of  fire  waa 
rapidly  closing  round  the  invaders, 
and  there  was  no  aid  near.  To  halt 
under  anch  4sironmatances  was  to 
avow  weakness,  to  encourage  the 
^lemy,  and  bring  down  all  tibe  re* 
aousoes  of  a  geait  empire  upon  a 
amall  invading  amy.  To  retreat 
was  oertain  to  angmeirt  the  evil,  to 
incur  all  the  consequences  of  defeat 
£ar  the  precarious  chance  of  saving 
a  part  of  <the  army;  as  a  retrograde 
movement  oommenccd  in  Styria 
would  probably  have  ended  only  in 
the  Appenines—^  recoil  that  must,  in 
all  l&eUhood,  have  caused  the  loss 
of  Xtal  V.  ^  As  long  as  we  are  suc- 
cessful,* says  NapoKon,  in  a  letter 
written  to  General  Buaka  on  the  1 1th 
December,  while  that  officer  waa 
caiiyinff  fire  and  sword  through  the 
revolted  district  of  Gcafignara,  ^*we 
can  have  little  to  fear  frrai  these  in- 
surrections; but  they  may  become 
dangerous  in  case  of  a  reverse."  And 
this  daogw  was  now  at  hand,  and  in 
a  most  mnmdnUe  shMC. 

it  as  understood  that  ^e  Areh* 
didte  Oharles  jBBMeseated  these  oir- 
Ofmstanoes  to  m  impeitial  govern- 
^lent,  and  stronglv  xecommended  that 
the  contait  should  be  persevered  in 
at  «  moment  when  success  seemed 
•almost  oectainj;  but  teeror  had  seised 
upon  aH  fanks  at  Vienna,  and  his 
aavice  was  overruled.  The  Aulic 
Council  could  easily  see  the  danger 
in  whkdi  the  French  army  had  been 
placed  by  the  false  measures  of  its 
;ohief  .    But  to  perceive  the  weakness 
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of  the  foe  b  of  sligbt  airail  unlen 
there  is  the  connge  also  to  strike  in 
con8e(|neiioe ;  and  this  courage  the 
Austnangoyemment  no  long[er  pos- 
sessed. When  we  bear  in  mmd  the 
fact  that  British  soldiers  have  never, 
unless  perhajM  at  Fontenoy,  been  de- 
feated m  a  fair  and  open  battle-field, 
and  recollect  how  little  confidence 
was  placed  in  their  efiidencnr  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  by 
witish  cabinets  and  by  influentiai 
parties  in  our  own  country,  we 
•ball  pause  before  we  blame  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  for  hesitating  to 
risk  the  very  fate  of  the  monarchy 
on  the  chances  of  battle  while  yet 
reeling  under  the  stunning  effects 
produced  by  so  many  sucoessiYe  de- 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
dangerous  situation  from  which  the 
truce  of  Leoben  extricated  the  French 
army  was  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
management of  the  Directory  and 
tile  ddav  of  the  armies  of  the  Ehine^ 
rather  tnan  by  Napoleon.  The  false 
measures  of  the  Directonr  are  evi- 
dent enough,  but  they  mmish  no 
excuse  for  Napoleon,  because  the 
delay  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  told 
as  much  in  his  favour  perhaps  as 
against  him.  If  those  armies  had 
proved  successful  the^  would  natu- 
rally have  brought  hun  aid;  but  if 
they  had  been  defeated  they  would 
have  accelerated  his  ruin,  as  the 
victors  would  immediately  have  taken 
his  army  in  reverse.  The  French 
annies  of  the  Rhine  had  been  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Germany 
only  a  few  months  before  by  the 
very  opponents  they  were  now  about 
to  engage,  and  were  far,  therefore, 
firom  possessing  the  same  moral  and 
physical  superiority  over  their  ad- 
versaries which  must  be  conceded  to 
the  army  of  Italv.  The  errors  of 
Napoleon*8plan  of  operation,  though 
carefully  passed  over  by  his  biogra- 
phers, are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
evident  The  first  was  the  attempt 
to  conquer  a  country  like  the  TjnA^ 
defended  by  14,000  regulars  and 
6000  or  10,000  warlike  militia,  with 
an  unsupported  corps  of  19,000  men ; 
the  second  was  the  strange  and 
highly  lauded  elliptical  movement 
made  by  Massena,  and  which  pre- 
vented nim  from  being  present  in 
the  action  on  the  Ta^liamento.  Had 
Joubert  been  left  with  10,000  loen 


in  the  open  country  in  which  the 
French  had  gained  so  many  vietonei 
he  could  easilv  have  checked  the 
enterprises  of  Laudon*s  tnxm ;  Ka- 
polecm  might  then  have  taken  the 
rest  of  the  corps  and  MasKaa*!  di- 
visbn  alonff  with  him  to  the  faanki 
of  the  Taguamento,  where  he  codU 
have  attacked  the  archduke  with 
60,000  instead  of  30,000  men— a 
number  that  would  have  onr- 
whelmed  his  adversariei  had  th^ 
ventured  to  receive  the  battle.  Hie 
advance  into  Austria  would,  at  lU 
events,  have  been  made  with  a  more 
imposing  force ;  and  had  a  oombit 
been  ulthnately  rendered  neoeawy 
under  the  walls  of  Viemia,  the 
French  could  have  brought  at  lent 
40,000  men  into  the  field--a  immber 
that  would  have  given  them  a  ftir 
chance  against  the  50,000  Aostraia 
they  would  probably  have  hid  to 
encounter ;  but  with  30,000  their  de- 
feat would  almost  have  been  certain. 
It  was  on  the  day  after  the  foita« 
nate  signatures  of  the  treaty  of  Leo- 
ben that  Bouriome,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  invited  to  became  the 
general's  secretary,  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. "^  Ah !  there  (hon  ait,  at 
last,**  said  Napoleon,  in  his  old  at^le 
of  fiuniliarity,  as  his  schootfellov 
entered  the  apartment  in  which  was 
the  youthfhl  conqueror,  sorroimded 
by  his  brilliant  staff.  Boorieone, 
however,  had  tact  enough  not  to  fall 
into  this  tone,  and  to  zeooUeGt  that 
circumstances  had  altered  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  parties,  and  that 
he  came,  not  as  the  companiiHi  of  the 
sdiolar  of  Brienne  and  the  half-pay 
captain  of  artillery,  but  as  the  aeope- 
tary  of  one  who  was  already  girine 
laws  to  princes  and  sovereuns,  ana 
he  behaved  accordingly,  ll^leoo 
seems  almost  to  have  been  coDsdoai 
that  he  was  only  acting  the  great 
man,  for  he  observed  this  conduct  on 
the  nart  of  Bourienne,  and  was  after- 
waros  weak  enough  to  expresi  him- 
self pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  had  behaved.  A 
mmd  of  the  alightest  elevatioa  wonld 
have  thought  such  conduct  per- 
fectly natural,  and  would  nerer  have 
complimented  a  gentleman  for  be- 
having with  ordinary  tact  and  pro- 
priety. It  was  almost  thanking  the 
secretary  for  helping  him  tocontiDne 
the  fhice  of  Le  SmtrgtoiM  Oentii' 
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And  now  ma  the  full  weight  of 
Napoleon's  wrath  to  fall  upon  un- 
happy Yenioe,  which*  like  so  many 
other  Italian  states,  had  delayed  to 
strike  for  safety  till  the  opportunity 
was  lost  At  Leohen  the  situation 
of  the  French  was  so  precarious,  that 
considerable  forbeanmce  towards 
Austrin  had  to  be  observed;  but, 
relieved  of  apprehension  from  that 
quarter,  the  hauffhty  victor  could 
now  give  wa^jr  to  all  the  arrogance  so 
natund  to  httle  minds,  when  placed 
in  stations  of  high  and  controlling 
power.  Conscious  that  he  had  in- 
trigued against  the  very  existence  of 
the  Venetian  government,  that  he 
had  officially  corresponded  with  the 
Directory  as  to  its  future  &te  and 
duration,  and  had  only  delayed  to 
attack  it  *^  openly  because  the  proper 
time  was  not  thought  to  have  ar- 
rived,** he  now  affected  to  consider 
Frsaee  the  aggrieved  party,  and  re- 
fused to  hear ^ any  accommodation: 
and,  nnfbrtunately,  the  base  massacre 
of  Verona  blackened  the  Venetian 
canse  so  much,  as  almost  to  sIosb  over 
the  unprincipled  violence  of  their  ad- 
venanes.  ^  If  you  coidd  offer  me 
the  treasures  of  Peru/'  said  Napoleon 
to  the  terrified  deputies  who  came  to 
sae  for  pardon  and  offer  reparation, 
"•  if  yon  could  cover  your  wnole  do- 
minions with  gold,  the  atonement 
would  be  insufficient.  French  blood 
has  been  treacherously  shed,  and  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  must  bite  the 
dust.** 

On  the  8d  of  May,  he  declared  war 
against  the  republic,  and  French 
troops  immediately  advanced  to  the 
shores  of  the  lagnnes.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  ar- 
rested their  progress,  for  th^  had 
not  a  single  boat  at  command,  whereas 
the  Venetians  had  a  good  fleet  in  the 
harbour,  and  an  army  of  10,000  or 
15,000  soldiers  in  the  capital:  they 
only  wanted  the  Connie  to  use  them. 
Inrtead  of  fighting,  however,  they 
deliberated;  and  tried  to  purchase 
safety  by  gold,  instead  of  mamtaining 
it  by  arms.  Findinjz  the  enemy  re- 
lentless, the  Great  Council  proposed 
to  modify  their  government, — ^to  ren- 
der it  more  democratic,  in  order  to 
please  the  French  commander, — to 
lAY  their  very  institutions  at  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror;  and,  stranse  to 
say,  only  21  patricians  out  of  690 
dissented  from  this  act  of  national 


degradation.  The  democratic  party, 
supported  by  the  intrigues  ofVittelan, 
the  French  secretary  of  l^;ation,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
Slavonian  troops  were  disbanded,  or 
embarked  for  Dalmatia;  the  fleet 
was  dismantled,  and  the  Senate  were 
rapidly  divesting  themselves  of  every 
pnvil^,  when,  on  the  31st  of  M^y, 
a  i)opular  tumult  broke  out  in  the 
camtal. 

The  Great  Council  were  in  deliber- 
ation when  shots  were  fired  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  du<»l  palace. 
The  trembling  senators  thought  that 
the  rising  was  directed  against  them, 
and  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
and  hastened  to  divest  themselves  of 
every  remnant  of  power  and  autho- 
rity at  the  very  moment  when  the 
populace  were  taking  arms  in  their 
favour.  ^^  Lon^  live  St.  Mark,  and 
down  with  foreign  dominion  I**  was 
the  cry  of  the  insurgents,  but  nothing 
could  communicate  one  spark  <n 
gallant  fire  to  the  Venetian  aristo- 
cracjr.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
confusion,  while  the  adverse  parties 
were  firing  on  each  other,  and  the 
disbanded  Slavonians  threatening  to 
plunder  the  city,  these  unhappy 
legislators  could  only  delesate  their 
power  to  a  hastily  assembled  pro- 
visional government,  and  then  sepa- 
rate in  shame  and  for  ever.  The 
democratic  government  commenced 
their  career  in  a  manner  as  dis- 
honourable as  that  of  the  aristocracy 
had  been  closed.  Slaves  in  soul, 
they  hastened  to  be  so  in  person  also, 
and  immediately  despatched  the  flo- 
tilla to  bring  over  the  French  troops. 
A  brigade  under  Baraguai  d*Hilliers 
soon  landed  at  the  place  of  St.  Mark ; 
and  Venice,  which  had  braved  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  the  power 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Othmans,  which  had  covered  the 
ArchipelaffO  with  victorious  fleets, 
deliberated  on  removing  the  seat  of 
sovereignty  to  conquered  Byzantium, 
and  re-establishinff  the  empire  of  the 
East,  and  which  had  seen  the  stan- 
dards of  three  subjugated  kingdoms 
wave  before  the  palace  of  its  doge, 
now  sunk  for  ever,  and  without 
striking  one  manly  blow  or  firingr 
one  single  shot  for  honour  and  fame  I 
Venice  counted  1300  years  of  inde- 
pendence, centuries  of  power  and  re- 
nown, and  many  also  of  greatness 
and  glory,  but  ended  in  a  manner 
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snore  diahonotirable  than  imy  sfaie 
of  which  history  makecr  mentioD. 

The  French  went  through  the  form 
of  acknowledging  the  new  demoertrtic 
ffOTemment,  hut  retained  the  power 
ia  their  own  hands.*  Heavy  con- 
tributions were  levied,  all  the  naval 
and  miltitary  stores  were  taken  poB« 
session  of,  and  the  fleet,  ha^ng  con- 
veyed Fx^nch  troops  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  was  sent  to  Toulon.  FabBc 
property  thus  seized  upon,  a  blow 
was  next  struck  at  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  It  had  for  centuries 
been  the  practice  to  allow  nobles, 
when  holding  high  official  situations, 
to  help  themselves  pretty  fireely  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  The  sums 
so  taken  were  denominated  loans,  and 
regularly  entered  in  re^sters  kept 
for  the  purpose ;  but  they  Were  never 
repaid,  nor  expected  to  be  repaid, 
patrician  famines  dahnlng  under 
certain  circumstances  a  right  to  such 
sums :  so  that,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, the  whole  patrician  order  had 
become  indebted  to  the  state.  To 
the  French  the  register  of  these  debts 
was  literally  a  treasure ;  they  claimed 
the  immediate  repayment  of  all  the 
sums  thus  due  to  the  public; 
remonstrance  was  vain,  though  the 
demand  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  decree 
of  bankruptcy  issued  against  the 
whole  patncian  order.  Few  could 
command  sufficient  ready  money  to 
comply  with  this  heavy  exaction,  so 
that  palaces,  pictures,  books,  furni- 
ture, valuables  and  rarities  of  every 
description,  found  their  way  Into  the 
hai^ds  of  Jews,  money-lenders,  and 
French  commissioners:  the  higher 
orders  have  never  recovered  the 
blow,  and  poverty  now  reigns  where 
once  was  the  very  emporium  of  wealth. 

On  the  cajpture  of  Constantinople, 
a  number  or  articles  of  great  value, 
the  plunder  of  the  imperial  palace, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
of  these  the  Venetians  obtained  their 
share ;  but  though  long  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  no  one  can 
now  say  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Genoa  was  not  long  destined  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  surviving  its 
ancient  and  victorious  rival.     On 


the  fl9d  of  May,  a  fcvoIiifiBD  bnke 
out  in  the  oty.  Jjns  tittie  aisDii 
says  N^QOrviu^  wMk  singohir  candour, 
**the  French  IcfpKtkm  tad,  as  aft 
Tenioe,  prepared  the  iteorreelfan.** 
In  the  conttttt  whidli  took  ^aee  be- 
tween  the  poptuaf  and 


partres,  some  . 
tfv  the  carbcfmari^  a#  the 
of  fltnstocra^  were  uientcniied;  asd 
Napoleon,  disregarding  the  ftel,  of 
his  eonntrymen  havhv  been  we  in* 
stiMtors  of  the  revwt,  denunided 
satiSutction  lor  the  msnut  Offfisfed  is 
France.  The  end  was,  that  Freud 
troops  were  called  in  to  settle  the 
differences ;  a  democraHe  govenimcBt 
was  th^  Kirmed,  and  Creiioa,  netaf" 
morphosed  with  the  Lfgonan  Be- 
pubue,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent state. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  Hie  CMpine 
Bepnblic  was  proekhned.  It  was 
composed  of  the  states  of  Lembaidy, 
Sologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  toe 
portion  of  the  Romi^na  whidi  had 
constituted  themselves  into  the  so- 
called  Emilian  Republie.  if arvBB 
tells  us  *'that  dO.OOOAational  GuaMs 
took  the  oath  of  AdeUUr  to  this  Me 
cfSution  of  gemus.  The  enihasusDi 
displayed  on  the  occasion  was  evi- 
dently, however,  of  a  T^r^  ephemeral 
character;  for  when  Snvaroff  in- 
vaded Italy  in  1799,  tte  Mfe 
critition  fbrgot  its  very  existfnee, 
the  Republican  authorities  invariably 
leading  the  van  in  the  retreat  oC  the 
French  armies ;  and  of  the  thoasmds 
who  had  so  gallantly  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  constitution,  not  one  was 
found  to  pull  a  trigger  in  ilsdeftnee: 
aU  who  took  arms  joined  the  allies. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  government 
was  to  declare  war  against  the  ncnpe, 
who  had  refiised  to  acknowledge 
their  independence;  but  the  frogs 
and  the  mice  were  not  then  allowed 
to  come  to  biows. 

This  was  the  last  great  act  of  these 
celebrated  campaigns  whidi  placed 
Napoleon  on  the  pinnade  of  &oie, 
ana  constituted  the  very  foondatkm 
on  which  his  subsejaent  throne  was 
raised.  Dazzled  by  so  splenM  a 
succession  of  victories,   the  woiid 


*  Oo«  act  this  reTolutionary  go? eraxnent  was,  however,  permitted  to  eieeate,  la^ 
as  it  is  cbaracteristic  of  the  class,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When  the  RepvUiesB 
liberators  demanded  a  war  contribution  of  3,000,000  of  livres,  the  new  senate  imiee- 
diately  proceeded  (o  plunder  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Modena,  who  had  sought  sbeltei  ia 

their  city,  of  his  remaining  tttMuresi  amouotiog  to  i90fi(J0  Aeqdns  f 
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xeadily  ascribed  them  to  the  talents 
and  Renins  of  the  oonaueror,  without 
peredving  that  the  rair  chances  of 
sacoess  were,  from  the  first  outset, 
so  much  in  his  farour  as  to  render 
his  task  comparatiyely  easy.  They 
forgot  thai  dviing  eight  months  htt 
vielorieB  pcodiwed  only  omtiTe  re* 
soHa,  bfenght  oniy  lamSL  advantagesy 
and  tkat  the  raceess  ef  the  whole 
eanqwign  had  to  be  risked  on  the 
ftte  of  every  battle  fooghl  to  maintahi 
the  blockade  of  Iftmtua:  a  smg^ 
defeat  wotnld,  eiren  at  the  last  mo- 
mcBt,  have  driven  the  Bepabheans 
back  beyond  the  markmie  Ahps. 
The  eztravagaocies  advanced  by  nb 
woiahippers,  who  so  shamefblly  ex- 
aggerate the  strength  as  well  as  the 
losKa  of  the  vanauidwdy  shew  that 
they  did  not  think  their  idol  coold 
standon  a  phnn  pedestal  of  historical 
truth.  These writeratell  na  on  every 
oecMMtt  of  the  ^[reat  talents  and 
briniant  genioa  displayed  by  Napo« 
leon,  but  the  pr«oft  of  these  h^h 
ooaHciee  are  eonrtantly  wandn^; 
far  the  merit  of  vietoriea  gained  m 
bfrfd  ftont-to-ftmil  onsets  by  sokBeis 
placed  to  no  particular  advantage  by 
their  general,  may,  with  more  ji^tioe, 
be  elmmed  for  the  troops  than  for 
theeommaader.  The  vastly  snpm>r 
eiMnpoBition  of  the  French  army 
greatly  ontbidanced  the  small  nu- 
merical snjperiority  of  their  adver- 
sariea,  and  the  impulse  which  the 
French  trom  had  accraired  by  the 
conquests  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had,  of 
conrae,  extended  to  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  French  ^nend  was  al- 
together independent  m  his  actioos, 
and  bad  aU  the  resources  of  the  con- 
quered countriea  eonpletely  at  his 
disnoeid;  and  used  them,  indeed, 
wiui  the  most  ruthless  and  robber- 
like profuakMi. 

Bomlien,  Wnrmser,  and  Alvin^, 
the  Austrian  commanders  vanquished 
by  Napoleon,  though  no^doubt  brave, 
zmous,  and  honourable  men,  had 
never  been  distinguished  for  talents, 
and  had  only  Uma  to  command  by 
finnily  influence  and  length  of  service. 
Thne  has  laid  many-ox  their  errors 
fairly  open  to  inspection,  and  it  is  now 
clear  that  a  moderate  degree  of  energy 
was  alone  wanting  to  have  rendered 
them  victorious  at  CastigHone,  Arcole, 
and  Rivoli. 

When,  shortly  before  the  terminal 
tion  of  the  contest,  the  Archduke 


Charles  assumed  the  command,  the 
Austrian  army  was  so  feeble  in  num- 
bers, the  morale  of  the  soldiers  so 
greatly  broken,  as  to  leave  little  pro- 
spect of  success  till  reinforcea  by 
troops  not  yet  depressed  by  so  many 
disasters.  What  forces  m  imperial 
ceanumder  coold  have  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  Vienna  we  are  unable 
to  states  but  all  the  best-infomied 
writers  seem  now  to  agree  in  the 
beliei;  that  if  the  Austnan  govern- 
ment had  persevered  at  the  moment 
Instead  <^  consenting  to  the  tmee  of 
Leoben,  the  oHlset  of  Ni^leon^a 
career  would  alreadv  have  exhibited 
a  catastrophe  little  snort  of  what  the 
rout  of  Xeipzig  di^kyed  sixteen 
years  afterwards^ 

We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  defeat 
amues  by  the  aid  nfbuU  and  {/»,  and 
that  it  was  long  the  feahion  to  ridi- 
cule those  who  vanquished  Napoleon 
bv  such  auxiliariflk  ^  AvaHikla^ 
raedland^  Wagram,  might  all,'*  we 
are  all  told*  '^  Imvc  ended  in  disasters 
instead  of  triun^,  $f  the  vanquished 
had  persevered,  and  |^  Napoleon  had 
been  an  ordnmry  coimnander ;  hid  he 
was  a  man  of  great  genius,  well  able 
to  foil  such  contingencies.'*  Time^ 
however,  brought  a  change;  the 
hypothetical  parade  rose  into  mighty 
r^Llity;  gallant  nations  and  resekite 
eonnuincwrs  apneared  in  the  field 
against  him;  tne  moral  force  ac- 
quired by  so  many  previous  vidoriea 
lent  him  great  slrezi^;  Frendi 
armiee  foi^t  with  their  usual 
bravery;  but  of  the  boasted  taknts 
and  landed  jienius,  not  a  single  spark 
eouM  be  dncovered.  Then  it  was» 
when  extravagant  exaggerations  were 
no  longer  deemed  sufficient,  that 
barefaced  romance  was  called  in  to 
supplant  history;  then  we  had  the 
St  Helena  Memoirs^  the  YtekrireM  H 
Conqnetesy  the  fobrieated  Memoifs  ef 
FfmMy  CcMneowty  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  appealed  to  as  legiti- 
mate sources  of  history ;  till  in  the 
end,  the  world  actuaUy  received  the 
fabulous  versions  of  the  burning  of 
Moscow,  of  the  destruoticm  of  the 
bridge  of  Leipzig,  the  tales  of  Mar- 
mont's  treason,  snd  the  odefarated 
''  eaxoe  qm  peut  **  of  Waterloo,  not 
r  as  esfauished  facta,  but  as  great 
events,  which  had  done 
the  splendid  conceptions  of 
Napoleon;  and  thus  infiu«iced  the 
destinieB  of  nuj^hty  empires  I  And 
aU  this  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 
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AK  AK£Ct>OtE  ABOUT  AN  OLD  HOUSE. 


IS'oT  many  seMoiu  a^  I  wu  enj<^- 
ing  the  smnmer-tide  in  the  pleannt 
county  of  Kent;  and  as  aatnmn 
ripened  around  me,  I  almost  foivot 
that  its  maturity  would  usher  in  that 
wintry  period  whidi  always  recalls 
me  to  my  metroj^litan  manacles.  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  the  real  names  of 
the  seaside  town  in  which  I  had 
pitched  my  tent— of  the  old  house 
near  it,  ot  which  my  anecdote  treats 
—nor  of  the  family  to  whidi  that 
house  helonged.  There  are  tragedies 
consummating  yearly  in  pleasant 
places  at  this  very  moment ;  hut  it 
»  for  the  fhture  to  exhibit  them  to 
the  public  scrutiny;  and  there  are 
few  actors  in  such  scenes  who  court 
the  notoriety  of  a  legitimate  name. 
And  in  tmtn  it  was  a  pleasant  place 
where  that  oldmansion,  half  castle, 
half  manor-house,  had  itssite.  Stand- 
ing, or  rather,  when  I  saw  it,  fidling 
into  gradual  decay,  amidst  rich  corn- 
fields, on  a  gentle  acclivity  that 
looked  upon  the  wide  sea,  it  had  sub- 
sided into  ft  rambling,  ruinous  farm- 
house, with  high  gables,  and  a 
couple  of  projectinff  parapets,  which 
told  their  tale  of  oetter  days  in 
the  olden  time.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
olden  time  our  tale  tells,  or  we  might 
have  spared  ourselves  the  delicacy  of 
veiling  the  true  name  of  the  place. 

It  was  during  one  of  my  first  ram- 
bles throuffh  a  part  of  the  country 
to  which  I  was  ft  stranger,  that  I 
was  struck  by  the  anomalous  ftppear- 
ance  of  the  "« Old  House  ;**  but  thei« 
was  no  person  m  sight  of  whom  I 
could  make  inquiries  r^garding[  it; 
so  I  strolled  on  and  on,  until  at 
lenffth  I  reached  a  bottom  or  narrow 
dell,  entirely  shut  in  by  the  smaU 
trees  and  large  shrubs  whidi  sur- 
rounded it,  forming  ft  dense  thidcet 
A  limited  space  at  the  very  lowest 
part  of  this  bottom  remained  dear 
from  the  redundant  wilderness  of 
sloe-bushes,  wild  roses,  and  bram- 
bles, that  formed  a  safe  shdter  for 
the  hedgehogs,  in  which  this  part  of 
the  country  abounds.  As  I  reached 
this  dear  space  I  became  aware  that 
I  was  not  alone ;  amongst  the  l<Hig 
grass  in  the  very  middle  of  the  din- 


gle sat  ft  ^^rim-looking  old  ffpty* 
woman,  busdy  shelling  ft  quaatity  of 
peas — no  doubt  her  personal  booty, 
reft  firom  some  neighDOoring  fidd. 

She  no  sooner  saw  me  than  begio- 
ning  the  usual  whine  of  solieitafioo, 
she  offered  to  read  my  fortune ;  and 
willing  to  have  ft  little  chat  with  her 
I  crossed  her  hand  vrith  the  **  seiuDe 
silver  ;**  but  soon  tired  of  her  twad- 
dle, I  asked  her  the  name  of  the  old 
farm-house  which  I  had  just  passed, 
and  to  whom  it  belonged. 

**Bosebounie,  my  gcartleman,  bai 
bdonged  to  many,^  said  she;  *'bat 
the  old  folk  arte  not  there.  It 
was  ft  black  deed  that  brooght  an 
ill  name  on  the  house,  and  evilthi^gi 
will  walk  about  it  as  long  as  one 
stone  stands  upon  another.** 

This  reply  led  to  farther  ^ocstioo- 
ing ;  and  a  few  additional  sopences 
ebdted  the  fiicts  I  am  about  to  re- 
kle. 

Almost  ft  hundred  years  ago  the 
house  of  Boseboume  was  the  roi- 
dence  of  the  Chesterton  hadly^  then 
reduced  in  numbers  and  in  wcdth 
from  what  it  had  been  in  fonner 
times.    Gilbert  Chesterton,  the  maa- 
ter  of  Boseboume,  was  ft  fine,  hand- 
some young  fellow,  whose  penoosl 
advanta^  were  unfortnnatdy  ae* 
eompanied,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  by  a  weak  head  and  a  feeble 
intellect     He  was,    however,  free 
fh>m  vicious  propensities ;  and,  luck- 
ily, his  mother,  a   Iftdy   of  great 
prudence  and  jud^^ment,  resided  with 
nim,  continuing  m  truth  to  exerdae 
the  judicious  control  of  a  parent  over 
ft  suly  child,  to  his  grnt  adviDt- 
Bge  as  well  as  to  the  satasfiiction  of 
all  belonging  to  them.     She  was 
his  able  and  willing  counsellor  in 
every  emergen^;   preserving  him 
fh>m  the  imposition  of  crafty  and 
meroenary  advisers,  as  wdl  as  firom 
the  influence  of  pernicious  example, 
and  the  evils  into  which  his  natural 
credulity  and   good   nature  might 
have  led  him.     He  was  her  only 
liviiiff  child,  but  the  three  orphan 
daugnters  of  a  brother  of  her  Iste 
husband  shared  the  hospitalitiea  of 
Boseboome,  and  to  ons  of  (^ 
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iris  it  was  her  chief  desire 
to  unite  ler  son;  bnt,  in  the  affairs 
of  matrimony,  there  are  Strang  dis- 
crepancies,— events  forestallmg  all 
our  detenninations,  and  thwarting 
the  most  Machiavdian  manceavres. 
It  so  happened  that  when  Gilbert 
had  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  and 
JQst  as  his  mother  had  counted  on 
the  speedy  termination  of  her  hopes 
by  a  onion  between  the  consms,  tmtt, 
to  her  horror  and  affliction,  she  dis- 
covered what,  indeed,  she  had  never 
soqpectcd,  an  intrinie  between  her 
son  and  her  confidential  servant. 
This  girl,  Hannah  Filmer,  was  of 
low  parentage,  but  great  natural 
shrewdness  uid  a  resdute  and  am- 
bitious disposition  had  stood  her  in 
the  stead  of  education,  so  that  she 
was  generally  looked  up  to  as  a  per- 
son very  superior  to  her  class.  Art- 
ful«  time-servioff,  and,  withal,  very 
beautiful,  she  had  long  crept  not 
only  into  all  the  secrets  of  her  kind 
mistress,  but  into  the  accessible  heart 
of  her  mistress's  son,  when,  unezpect- 
edhr,  all  was  revealed. 

Hannah  was  discharged  instantly; 
but  the  fierce  and  almost  insane  anger 
of  Gilbert  on  the  occasion,  so  utterly 
unlike  his  customary  childlike  do- 
cility, coupled  with  the  shock  her 
feehngs  had  sustained  at  the  dis- 
covery of  so  much  perfidy  in  one  in 
whom  she  had  confided,  threw  the 
old  lady  into  a  fever  from  which  she 
never  recovered ;  nor  had  her  corpse 
lain  three  months  in  consecrated 
dust  ere  Hannah  was  reinstalled  at 
Roseboume  as  the  lawful  wedded 
wife  of  its  proprietor.  His  orphan 
cousins,  expelled   with   contumely, 

removed  to  asmall  cottage  near ^ 

and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the 
new  mistress  of  Roseboume  was 
averse  to  all  who  had  been  befriended 
by  her  predecessor ;  while  before  a 
year  had  passed,  her  husband's  hap- 
piness seemed  to  have  no  better  source 
than  idleness,  wassailrjr,  and  all  that 
want  of  self- care  which  preserves 


I  hospitality  and  charity  which 
used  to  make  the  Chesterton  family 
so  popular,  ceased  to  be  practised ; 
and  the  most  churlish  nimardliness 
and  meanness  marked  the  nving  and 
ccoduct  of  the  new  mistress,  whose 
low-bred  and  unprincipled  kindred 
were  now  all  in  all  at  Boseboume. 
Am<»ig8t  these  was  one  suspicions 


character,  long  looked  upon  with 
little  less  than  detestation  ^  all  who 
knew  him.  Benjamin  Bailey^  or,  as 
he  was  called.  Black  Ben,  had  by 
turns  been  nilor,  pirate,  smussler ; 
he  was  a  huge,  powerflil  reUow, 
swarthy  as  a  mulatto,  and  was  as 
coarse  m  manners  as  in  appearance ; 
while,  to  the  disgust  of  tne  few  re- 
spectable people  who  continued  to 
associate  with  the  Chestertons,  he 
seemed  to  rule  with  undisputed  au- 
thority over  all  at  Roseboume,  the 
domineering  lady  not  even  excq»ted. 
Ere  long,  however,  reports  coupled 
his  name  with  hers  in  a  manner  that 
subjected  both  to  the  contempt  and 
scratiny  of  the  world.  It  was  bruited 
about  that  on  one  occasion  Gilbert 
himself  had  discovered  an  intimacy 
between  the  cousins  which  aroused 
him  from  his  wonted  inertion  to  one 
of  those  violent  bursts  of  fiiry  to 
which  the  feeble  in  intellect  are 
prone.  Ben  Bailey,  ferocious  as  he 
was,  nevertheless  was  driven  with 
opprobrium  f]x>m  the  house;  and 
angry  menaces  were  heard  to  pass 
between  them.  A  month,  however* 
had  barely  passed  before  a  reconci- 
liation wss  brought  about  by  Mrs. 
Chesterton;    and  soon  after,  at   a 

gublic  dinxier  at  ^  Gilbert  was 
eard  to  say  that  he  was  going  in  a 
few  da3rs  to  Calais  on  business  of 
importance,  which  might  detain  him 
for  a  week. 

Not  many  davs  thereafter  a  gen- 
tleman who  called  at  Roseboume 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
had  crossed  the  Channel,  but  was  ex- 
pected daily.  Wedcs,  however,  passed 
unmarked  b^  his  return,  and  at 
length  his  wife  instituted  inquiries^ 
as  she  declared  she  hsd  not  heard 
from  him  since  his  departure.  She 
felt,  or  fei^ed,  the  most  acute  anx- 
iety. Bailey  was  despatched  to 
Dover,  and  thence  passied  over  to 
Calais,  returning  f^om  both  phwes 
without  having  found  anv  traces  of 
the  missing  squire.  At  last,  when 
more  than  a  month  had  elapsed,  the 
familv  lawyers  called  a  meeting; 
searcn  was  made  for  a  will,  and  one 
was  discovered  of  so  recent  a  date  as 
a  week  before  his  disappearance.  All 
was  left  to  his  wife;  not  even  his 
nearest  connexions  or  most  fkithful 
servants  were  remembered.  Time 
passed;  Gilbert  was  firmly  believed 
to  have  perished  in  FranoCi  or  tQ 
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passage  to  it  Ana  m  those  dftys 
such  things  n^ght  have  Iteappened 
more  easily  than  now ;  the  spirit  of 
xiyest%ation  ivas  not  so  husj — it  lay 
tfonnant  beneath  the  wings  of  slum- 
berinff  justiee.  At  lenjitb,  when  all 
hnt  the  members  of  his  own  family 
seemed  to  hare  forgotten  him,  Gflbeft 
Chesterton's  widow  grew  in  opulenee 
and  increased  in  anpopnhurity,  no  one 
appearing  to  benefit  by  her  aoemno* 
Mtmg  wealth  bnt  her  kknman,  Ben 
BaO^,  who  kd  a  life  of  reckless  &«- 
sipation,  nntil,  in  a  midnighl  frar  at 

he  caused  the  instant  deatn  of 

a  eomrade  by  a  sndden  l^ow,  but 
had  the  good  luck  to  escape  to  the 
French  coast,  nor  was  he  again  heard 
of  fbr  many  years. 

At  length,  when  i^  had  bent  the 
fbrm,  bj^hted  the  beauty,  and 
blanched  tne  black  locks,  of  the  lady 
of  Bosebonme,  it  was  reported  to  her 
that  a  trayellinff  tinker  craved  and^ 
ence  of  her.  atx  refusal  to  see  him 
was  answered  by  a  request  that  she 
would  look  at  a  ring  which  he  oent 
her.  Mrs*  Chesterton  evinced  con* 
skteraMe  agitation  at  the  sight  of  H, 
and  the  stran^r  vras  summoned.  He 
was  a  stout  oM  man,  his  fiice  seamed 
with  scars,  his  hair  grizded,  and  with 
a  fierce  red  eye,  which  had  no  com- 
panion. Aftet  a  long  visit,  he  left 
the  presence  of  the  lady,  who  issued  , 
orders  for  the  immediate  instalment 
of  the  stranger  in  a  snug  little  cabin 
upon  her  property,  recently  become 
vacant  by  tlie  dieath  of  a  tenant. 
And  here,  under  the  name  of  Beale, 
he  continued  to  ply  the  trade  of  a 
thiker. 

Years  passed,  daring  which  strange 
stories  went  about  of  the  singular 
mfluenee  of  Tinker  Beale  over  the 
mistress  of  Roseboume,  until  one 
night,  stumblmg  over  a  chalk-pit,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg, 
and  when  discovered  in  the  morning 
by  a  chance  passenger  he  wbs  raving 
under  fever. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  same 
n%ht,  another  deathbed  scene  was 
not  far  distant.  In  an  oak-panelled 
chamber  at  Roseboume,  on  a  stately 
bed,  lies  the  mistress  of  the  house 
in  the  last  struggle.  Though  up- 
wards of  seventy,  her  eyes  are  still 
keen  and  hawklike;  a^  as  they 
wander,  or  rather  rruhy  restleady  over 
the  group  of  meroenarice  who  attend 


her,  at  somctiMMf  witehwfia  and  un- 
holy seems  to  bu  her  whole  hmg. 
Her  fiv?oaiiee  kaaAlk  are  prcsent, 
but  to  their  earnest  questwas  as  to 
what  her  last  desires  wt%  she  replies 
not,  save  by  brief  denials  of  the  ^- 
fefed  aid  of  priest  or  phTsnvi. 
Their  still  nmre  earnest  ^W^^h  to 
her  benevoleneei—— their  ooocitatJoeB 
that  she  shoiaM  xeveal  llie  secret 
draosits  of  her  biiarded  wedlh,  ait 
su  in  vahi.  No  reply,  save  a  mt- 
tered  wordtlMtsoandeid  mme  like  sa 
imprecatioR  than  aprayer,  wasvoodi- 
sand  them.  The  n^t  was  sfomiy, 
and  the  cold  mtenae;  a  woed-me 
bhufed  merr^  on  the  henrth,  wbik 
death  was  bosy  H>  the  ehaoAer  wbere 
the  impatienit  and  worthiest  rdatiTCs 
of  the  dying  womaii  would  fiws  hare 
wrested  firom  htf  the  secrets  that 
might  enrich  themL 

**  Look,  how  she  keeps  mbg  it 
the  panel  to  the  rightr  idkhpoml 
one  of  the  women. 

•^Itisquiteawfolf*  aaidaBsllMr. 
"Did  not  Gilb^'s  pieture  me  to 
hang  there?** 

*«  Wlwt  is  that  yoa  say  of  Gil- 
bert?** cried  the  dying  woman,  in  t 
hollow  tone.  '•Who  daressay  that 
he  is  here?  The  dead  do  not  waft  f 
— *tis  a  Kel  What  for  do  ye  whis- 
per?   Water!  water!— I  am dwk- 

They  wetted  her  lips,  and  woe 
again  about  to  seat  theoos^es,  wbes, 
erackMi^  on  the  hearth,  a  hu^  4sot 
burst  with  a  loud  report,  one  of  the 
cinders  starting  from  the  ire  and 
strtkmg  i^ainst  the  verf  paael  of 
which  they  had  been  a  munite  bd^ 
talking.  The  women,  startled  tt 
first,  arose  to  remove  the  still  burusg 
einder. 

«  No,  no!— dare  not  to  toudi  i^r 
screamed  the  expiring  woman.  ^'Not 
there— not  ffters/  Toadi  not  tbii» 
Of  curses    curses       ** 

And  sitthig  up  in  the  bed,herizm 
extended  at  tm  loigth,  her  Iode, 
skeleton  finger  pomting  to  the  pamg| 
her  eyes  glaring  wildly,  the  mstreB 
of  Rosebonme  stifiened  into  a  eh^ey 
corpse.  When  the  horrified  sttesd- 
ants  drew  near  the  eoueh^tiieyfeuBA 
her  stone-dead  in  that  struige  asd 
unnatural  posiUon. 

After  they  had  stretched  her  *wb, 
and  in  vain  tried  to  close  the  ghsw 
eves,  their  first  thoughts  wci^  ^ 
theiBBdves. 
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XXBpQIld  tAOB  ily    SUB  dM)  '^MST 

wW  RMtii  ufl  to  toueb  it?"* 

^  Ift  irw  tbe  e^k  firom  the  fj^fo!,*' 
HttdaiMlhcr. 

«*Kot  •  %it;  H  nniBt  lurre  been 
file  pooael.  Let  M  break  it  open 
bcfeare  aBTbodvii  ttwttre  thti  tne  ih 
dead?** 

A  carving*knife  ww  in  tbe  room^ 
md  irith  that  wad  ibe  poker  tbe 
cwveAoiis  gold-scckeiB  soon  Ibfeed  tbe 
panel  <mt;  nor  were  their  bopee  of 
maeorering  sMiiethiiig  defeated.  But 
it  was  ziot  money  tb^  ibnnd ;  U  wa» 
ffte  mmUderrug  ham$  of  a  hmntm 
corp96 1 

The  tinker  lay  in  tbe  i^nmies  of 
desUi  ne^it  monm^,  when  ttie  me^ 
eal  man  who  bad  attended  Iiim  en-* 
tered  tlie  cabin.  A  gitivf  wonMm, 
who  had  senred  as  none  to  tbe  rick 
man,  and  who,  indeed  was  the  cbanee 
paaaenger  who  found  Inm  after  Ids  fikD, 


M  near  tbt»  pallet,  and  beatd  Hm 
doctor  aide  bte  bow  be  i»lt. 

<<I»  Hannah  raiMr-^ia  Mml 
Chegtertonstill  aliret"  waatte  repH". 

The  neAeal  BUB  related  bttr  deifth, 
and  tbe  Strang  diseoyefyeif  the  bodf 
bei^id  tbe  pim. 

«« It  ii  the  bodr  of  Oilberf.'-ef  her 
hnsbandr*^  said  the  tinkmr.  -  W^ 
WMtoffrtti  Aiifii)  aa»  Ma  ami  mUtBt 

And  BO  it  was. 

For  many  years  afler  thai  fesHId 
aet  tbe  room  liad  been  tbnt  up,  tbo 
oAy  decmilii^  nie  eould  not  sleep  m 
file  apartment  where  her  dear  hua* 
band  bad  siewt  so  long^ beside  her; 
bvt  a  few  weeks  befere  she  was  seiaed 
with  her  last  ^hiesB,  she  iasisCed  en 
its  beiii^  prepared  for  her*  As  wt 
her  paramonr^  kinsman^  and  con* 
federate,  Denyamln  Bailey,  otberwve 
BbNk  Ben  thfe  Tkdter,  be  ezmred  In 
a  few  moments  after  the  dreadftd 
eonfearoon  had  passed  his  lips. 


^USJECS* 


Ann  who  watf  Muaetisf  Was  be 
that  M usaeus  who  lived  in  the  far-off 
mythic  ages  of  Gteeee,  Irho  claimed 
Orpheus  for  his  fiitber,  or,  as  Plato 
win  baye  it,  the  moon  for  his  mother  f 
Was  he  the  author  of  the  Wars  cffhe 
TUttfUj  and  the  first-recorded  father 
that  worried  a  son  ypith  moral  pte- 
eepts  in  hexameters,  teeming  with  all 
the  rugged  majesty  of  tbe  pne-Ho- 
meric  days?  Or  was  he  some  fbr- 
eotten  poet  of  the  later  times  of 
Greece,  who  just  care  Otid  a  model 
for  two  of  his  ileroides  and  then 
passed  away  into  oblivion  ?  Or  was 
ne  a  target  for  Martial*s*  indignant 
satire  ?  Was  Rnfns  not  to  read  the 
Borty  SicQian  whose  rerses  were  de- 
dicated not  to  Vesta  but  Colytto? 
Or  was  he  only  some  poor  fi[ram- 
marian,  who  bewildered  himself  with 
classifications  and  particles  deep  down 
in  the  fourth  century,  who  solaced 
himself  with  one  sunny  song  of  the  old 
days  of  Greece,  and  tnen  turned  back 
again  for  ever  to  accents  and  metres, 
to  synKreses  and  dieereses,  to  schemata 
Alemanica  and  schemata  Pindarics, 
and  all  the  weary  labours  of  cdd- 
hearted  gramma^  r 
There  i^as  a  time  when   these 


queries  would  baye*  been  dmwered 
with  promptitude  and  knowted!^; 
but,  whether  for  good  of  for  eyil, 
that  day  has  gone  by ;  and  few  kntow, 
and  stin  fewer  care  about,  the  autbor 
of  S40  lines  that  might  be  put  inio 
competition  with  any  840  eontinfiotts 
lines  in  the  time-rou  of  poetrr.  We 
mean,  howeyer,  to  make  all  who  read 
us  know  something  about  oor  for- 
gotten friend,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
make  some  few  e&re.  We  m^ht  m* 
dttlge  in  long  theories  why  so  gentle 
a  writer  has  been  fergotten  m  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  when  he  was  tbe 
star  of  ^e  fifteenth ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  not  worth  speculating  upon. 
Nor  18  it,  perhaps  fer  us  to  lament 
oyer  this  yeiy  pathetically;  we  haye 
now  a  sure  and  certain  knowledge  of 
tbe  Gre^  language,  supported  on 
principles  that  must  be  common  to  all 
langui^es  of  the  earth ;  we  haye  Her- 
mann, and  liHmsley,  and  KQhner; 
and  we  ought  not  to  sigh  Ibr  Pareus, 
Hemsterhuis,  and  D*Oryille ;  yet  still 
after  reading  some  playful  passage  of 
Lucian,  some  amusing  conceit  of 
Chariton,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
we  scarcely  eyer  find  one  snwle 
sympathetic  soul  who  can  afford  a 
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smile  for  tbe  Gfeekiomaiiee-writen, 
and  those  whom  Frederick  Hennings 
will  never  publish,  and  the  Brothers 
Dindorf  never  edit 

However,  we  do  intend  seriously 
to  take  np  the  co^ls  for  some  of 
onr  later  friends :  uey  are  certainly 
worth  skimming;  at  anv  rate  they 
are  worth  knowmg  something  about ; 
and  among  them  onr  dearly  beloved 
Musaeus  occupies  a  veiy  prominent 
plsee,  and  if  we  shall  £ul  in  instigat- 
ing  others  to  give  a  couple  of  hours 
to  nim  in  the  original,  we  shall  con- 
sider him  very  umortunate  in  having 
such  a  miserable  pan^^yrist  as  our- 
selves. Before  we  commence  with 
the  poem  itself  we  will  just  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  many  opinions 
that  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
scholars  and  chronologists ;  the  two 
extreme  dates  assignea  to  Musaeus 
being  separated  by  rather  more  than 
2000  years  I  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  two  worthies  who 
have  thus  committed  themselves  are, 
m  this  instance  at  least,  very  great 
blockheads ;  still  there  must  be  some- 
thing curious  in  the  history  of  an 
author  who  has  been  tossed  from  one 
epoch  to  another  with  sudi  peculiar 
mmbleness. 

To  enter  into  all  the  wandering 
fancies  of  chronographers,  or  to  discuss 
the  question  in  a  precise  and  vigorous 
manner,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
province  of  our  paper ;  we  wish 
merely  to  notice  a  iew  facts  that  may, 
perhaps,  inst  interest  a  general  rea- 
der, while  at  the  same  time  they 
may  throw  out  an  occasional  hint  to 
a  systematic  scholar.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  world  at  large  will 
be  deeply  interested  in  what  Ca- 
saubon  or  Fabricius  may  say  about 
the  matter,  or  that  the  eyes  of  "Europe 
have  been  unremittingly  fixed  on 
Kromaver  and  Schrader*8  notes ;  yet 
few  will  be  sorry  to  have  the  opinions 
of  these  excellent  men,  when  (to  use 
our  lamented  Sydney  Smith's  wordsS 
th^  have  been  ^  trimmed,  shavea, 
and  forced  into  dean  linen.** 

The  first  definite  opinion  about  our 
MusBBUs  is  that  of  Julius  Scdiser : 
it  is  certainly  singular,  and  we  think 
will  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  many 
who  read  it  SoJiger,  then,  con- 
sidered Mussns  the  grammarian,  as 
he  has  been  commomy  called,  and 


MnsKOs  the  sonof  Orpiieos,  one  sad 
the  same  person.    There  is  oertsinly 
some  originaltty  In  this  notion,  bat 
this  is  a  joke  to  the  exalted  nolioiis 
he    forms    of  our   poor  Musbqi: 
*^I  deem,**  says  the  magnilooaent 
doctor   of  Padua,    *'the    style  of 
Musaeus    more  elegant   and  man 
polished    than    that    of  Homer." 
And  sgain  (defend  us  from  aneh 
friends!),  ''  If  Musseus  had  written 
those  thinffs  which  Homer  has,  we 
may  consioer  that  he  would  have 
written  them  in  a  much  superior 
style.***    This  is  quite  enouffb  for 
moderate-minded  people,  so  a  umgMm 
vale  to  Julius  Scaliger.    A  aeoond 
set  of  long-eared  oommentaton  irili 
obstinately   persist   in   msintainJM 
that  Musaeus  lived  before  Ovid;  and 
that,  of  course,  poor  Ovid  wss  an 
unmitigated  plsgiarist    There  if  s 
respectable  name  or  two  among  them; 
ana  so  the  world  has  consulted  to 
listen  with  a  little  less  imnatieDoeto 
their  solemn  absurdities.    How  Mo- 
rell  and  Canter  got  among  this  rab- 
ble, is  a  puzzle  to  us.    It,  of  conne, 
is  not  worth  powder  and  shot  to 
attack  such  opinions;  if,  howerer, 
any  of  our  readers  should  doabt  on 
this  point,  let  him  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  Greek  grammar  and  s  little 
common  sense,  and  he  will  soon  know 
where  to  fix  the  date  of  Mnsaras. 
There   is,    however,    one   Mr.  De 
Meur^  or  Meursius,  as  he  plesaes  to 
call  himself,  whom  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  veiy  civil  to.    If  Fa- 
bricius had  not  partly  sided  with  him, 
we  should  have  been  positively  out- 
rageous.   There  seems  to  have  been 
some  dirty,  unclean  Musaeoa  in  tbe 
days  of  Tngan  who  wrote  so  immo- 
destly   that    Martial   (himadf  not 
particular^  thinks  it  veiy  neoeanry 
to  abuse  nim  for  his  shameleaaien. 
Now  Meursius  makes  the  sstonnding 
discovery  that  this  man  was  tbe  au- 
thor of  Hero  and  Leander:^  s  more 
vulgar-minded  idea  we  have  never 
met  with ;  as  if  Uie  author  of  tbat 
graceful,  touching  poem,  could  have 
any  thing  in  common  with  Maitiali 
fnend, except  in  name.    Bnienoap 
of  these  good  people,  now  for  s  fcv 
fancies  of  our  own. 

The  only  probable  opinion  10  ih»t 
of  Casaubon  and  others,  who  eon- 
sider  Museus  to  have  fioniiahed  to* 
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wBid  the  dose  of  the  fomih,  or  the 
hcgmning  of  the  fifth  century.  His 
sme,  hifl  sentiiiientB,  his  portnuture 
M  love,  belong  infidlibly  to  the  novel- 
era  of  Greek.  Such  passages  can  be 
oled  from  Mnseus  as  make  it  impos- 
sible to  bdieve  that  he  was  veir  far 
removed  firom  the  age  of  Achilles 
Tatius.  There  are  no  direct  ap- 
pearances of  other  one  having  closely 
copied  the  other ;  bnt  there  are  jnst 
such  resemblances  as  indicate  some 
common  stock  of  feeling,  some 
saving8*-bank  of  the  tender  emotions 
from  which  both  liberally  drew.  Both 
echo  the  tone  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  It  is,  perhaps,  tedious, 
in  a  paper  like  the  {present,  to  worry 
a  reader  with  quotations  and  parallel 
passages,  but  we  will,  just  for  ex- 
ample, take  a  chance  one  which  treats 
npon  the  different  emotions  a  lover 
is  supposed  to  fc«l.  Mussnis  says  of 
Leaoder,  that  he  stood 

"  Seised  with  amazement,  holdneaa,  tre- 
mor, sbame, 

TremhUog  at  heart,  yet  ahamed  to  be 
eoanared; 

"Maaed  with  her  ebarmsy  yet  bolder  made 
by  loTS."— A'eiBea  97..99. 

What  says  AchiUes  Tatius?  We 
translate  the  passage  oertotm; — 

*'  All  feeltnga  were  occupying  me  at 
tbe  same  time, — desire  to  pniae,  astoniah* 
ment,  trembling,  sbame,  boldness.  I  was 
pnisiog  ber  atatore,  I  was  atrioken  with 
emaaement  at  ber  beauty,  I  was  trembling 
in  my  heart,  I  was  gazmg  with  boldness, 
and  y«t  I  waa  aabaaMd  of  being  en. 
anared." 

It  would  be  easv  to  cite  twenty 
other  passages  nearly  as  like  to  one 
another,  some  verbally  alike,  others 
embodying  the  same  spirit ;  especially 
in  the  love-sufferings,  which  are  de- 
lineated with  a  most  microsoopic  ac- 
curacy, and  are  very  unlike  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  older  authors,  which 
are  either  voluptuous  or  grimdilo- 
qaenty  fall  of  tenderness  or  despair- 
ing thunder  words. 

But,  perhaps,  the  author  with 
whom  Museus  seems  to  have  most 
in  common  is  Nonnus  of  Pannopolis, 
whom  we  know  to  have  lived  about 
the  bqpnning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Sevenu  lines  in  the  Dionymen  and 
in  Hero  and  Leander  are  exactly  the 
same.  This  sugoested  a  bright  idea 
to  one  Mr.  FeterTxancui  (whose  c(m- 


jectures  Schrader  has  published) 
.hat  Nonnus  and  Mus»us  were  iden- 
ticaL  CasfMir  Barthius  also  helped 
in  discovering  this  literary  mare's- 
nest.  Now  is  any  one  for  a  moment 
to  i^ersuade  us,  that  that  noisy,  swag- 
gering, inflated,  Evoe-shoutingauthor 
of  the  thirty-eight  mortal  lxK>ks  of 
the  IHonyiiaci  could  so  far  change 
his  tiresome  nature  as  to  compose 
340  lines  so  exquisitely  simple,  so 
full  of  pure  pathos,  as  our  precious 
tale  of  the  Hellespont  ?  Scrubbing- 
brushes  and  yellow  soap  might  at 
last  do  somethmg  for  the  hide  of  an 
Ethiopian,  but  nothiug  could  purify 
or  ameliorate  the  mental  state  of  sucn 
atumidmytholq^ as  Nonnus,  whom 
Scaliger  and  Heinsius  both  declare 
never  vras  and  never  will  be  worth 
reading.  Ill-omened  was  that  day 
when  we  were  seised  with  a  dedre  to 
read  the  mouthing  man  of  Panno- 
polis. 

We  cannot  resist  here  noticing  as 
a  finale,  that  our  poor  grammarian 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Christian. 

This  idea  was  broached  by  some 
luminous  German  or  other,  and 
founded  upon  one  line  which  he  erro- 
neously supposed  to  contain  a  He- 
braism. This  is  really  too  good. 
We  sincerely  hope  he  was  a  ChriA- 
ian ;  but  to  assert  such  a  fact  upon 
one  line,  that  proves  nothing  except 
the  contrary,  is  pure,  unmixed  Ger- 
manism. Poor  Schrader,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  younff  man,  worries 
himself  to  death  with  confutation  of 
such  utter  rubbish.  Finally,  as  if 
there  was  never  to  be  an  end  of  the 
blockheads  who  could  not  keep  their 
dirty  finders  off  Mussnis,  we  come  to 
John  Uardouin,  the  Jesuit.  This 
good  man  finds  an  Abydenian  coin, 
on  which  there  is  written,  in  good, 
plain  Greek,  HPn  ahanapoc:  his 
spectacles,  however,  are  out  of  reach, 
and  he  reads  it,  h  pomh  anapoc, 
"  the  strenffth  of  a  man ;  **  t.e.  the 
strait  was  the  limit  of  a  man's  power 
of  swimming.  Now  this  would  pass 
as  a  very  good  joke,  if  le  ban  pire 
had  not  the  inoedible  audacity  to 
assert  his  purblindness  as  an  instance 
of  lynx-eyed  sagacity.  Forthwith  he 
sweeps  away  the  tradition,  declares 
the  two  epistles  of  Ovid  are  spurious, 
that  Virgil  knows  noUdng  about  it, 
and  that  our  Musbbus  was  some  fbt 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
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kit  iiMpkatfflii  fiMi  tbe  «a- 

gelical  4Mr  the  icvapbkal  docton  oir 
uie  other  celestial  i^enKUU^  of  that 
lumiiuNuera.  SuchthewieBaBtheie 
weie  peculiar  to  JohM  Haodouin ;  a^ 
if  weoo  «ot  belie  hiiB»  Tereooe,  Livy, 
Taoiti]%  pirte  of  Vii^  and  Horaee*e 
Odes,  were  ascribed  to  the  same  re- 
putable aooroes.  la  xeriewiDg  iwst 
tiinesi  ve  rq;ret  nothing  more  than 
the  non-^ziatenoe  of  lunatic  axioms. 

JM  us  just  aodoe  the  Eagjish 
tjauslatioos.  The  tot  is  that  of 
Christopher  Marlow,  which  isdiFidei 
ioto  wbat  he  calls  '"sestyads."  The 
fin^  seccHid,  and  part  of  the  thicd 
axe  ^be  work  of  Marlow;  the  re- 
yy^yyY^^  hokMuss  to  ChaMoaOt  SAd  is 
veiy  inferior.  We  nay  obs«rv«  thait 
ICariow  just  xises  Musieus  as  a  hat- 
pc|g  to  hiold  up  his  own  ftnciei^  aadt 
though  it  is  very  good  in  Mrts^kis 
notauoh^  book  as  ise  could  by  ai^ 
means  recommend  as  a  family  Mu- 
sens:  Aeve  must  be  a  Bawdier  to  it 
to^JbrgoodCauistopher^simagiBa* 
tiou  is  sometiiaes  too  fenrid  to  poor 
mote  a  yery  high  code  of  moBalit^^ 
W<eahaUiwke  a  few  oxtiaot^  as  his 
c|uaint  conceits  are  yuliiculatly  anus- 
]]^l^  and  veiy  supenor ,  in  our  cnpu^^ 
to  t^e  KoUvqg,  heroic  lines  of  fawikes. 
Fawkes*  translatiou  was  very  mmch 
praised  when  it  first  appesnad.  but 
then  fluit  was  an  sge  «rhen  bp»wiling 
hexameters  were  the  iashiou :  an  ua- 
psetending  attempt  was  made  in  blank 
Ferse  about  the  same  time,  but  it  was 
instaaUy  acoffed  down.*  We  shall 
notice  some  parts  of  Fawkesi  as  he  is 
very  respectably  literalt  thoijgh  too 
mi^uilo^uent  Sir  Ilobert  Stapyl* 
toits  vemon,  Unuu  what  we  Jmow  of 
his  .translation  of  Juvenal,  we  can 
conceive  to  be  very  amusing ;  bu^ 
uofortiuiately*  we  cannot  lay  our 
hands  upon  it  As  for  our  ^owa  ver- 
sion, we  profess  nothing  more  then  a 
very  litew  rendering  m  lines  often 
syllahles.  W«,  like  Peisiu^  have 
never  apent  a  nkht  on  Painassusf 
and,  iheiefor^  only  s^teoipt  a  aisifli^ 
verbal  trausbylkm. 

Upon  looking  ^ver^Hirpepersi  we 
b^;in  to  thiaiL  that  we,  tos^  Save 


with 


MuswHS,  so  Bondell  tdls  ns,  upoa 
we  know  not  what  anthoritv*  had  a 
iMend  named  Agatliiws.  As  they 
weve  drinkiog  tcgptlier  one  eveah^ 
Agathias,  who  waa  a  bit  of  a  poet  la 
his  way^  eanftasfs  to  be  in  lore  with 
a  Arliss  Dorealis  of  Scatos;  snd,  by 
the  time  the  wine  had  gone  nNmd 
the  fiflth  tame,  he  describes  the  exact 
way  in  which  he  wan  hia  lair  kdy. 
Qe  «onjGB6ses  to  havii^  swaBi»  lib 
myfbfir  T<randrr,  to  her  gyy^^,  and, 
after  having  utterod  every  ant  of 
tiiireat  i^gsiast  lopnaelf  if  I>oz«alit 
diould  refuse  him,  he  at  last  mceti 
with  aU  the  ouoccno  of  UspredoMBor 
in  HeUe*s  tide.  Mwarus  telii  hia 
that  he  is  aidiamed  of  him  for  Im  aot 
having  written  a  j^oem  upon  nch  a 
subject.  A|nthias  pleads  inability; 
Mui»u%  wiUi  a  gentle  aodle,  under- 
takes the  task«  and  now  shall  amk 
for  himself  through  the  moatn  of 
Fawkes,  who  excels  in^eepicparta,— 


be  bold  low  fhfOQgh  dia  vtteiy 


"  Sing,  Mate,  the  coucaoos  twdi  whoM 

way, 
Ta  ahara  thaae  ioya  arhioh  saotasl  intH 

iMUhaaali- 
Joys  to  diviae  Aurora  unrevealed. 
Abydof,  Seatoa.  aoeieot  towna  fradttui 
When  aendaat  bflMMQfloir'd  witlipiimt 

I  bear  Laaadar  daab  the  loanaa^ida— 
Fic'd  high  ia  air  I  aae  4fae  gfiMcda; 

guide*- 
The  gaaial  daBM,  the  lova-aatiadiug 

lights- 
Signal  ofjoy  that  buni'd  aeiaiely  bright!" 

AAer  a  few  lines  more  of  inAio- 
dnotioi^  we  find  .ourselves  <n  tb« 
echoing  ahoM  of  fiestos,  ffoiag  oa 
the  tomer  nf  love-lom  flem,  for 


heen  .overla^wsig  Mhsbsus.;  so,  with- 
out 4)eEemiQny  and  more  loss  of  time, 
sse  must  hi^  exonsiog  ouraeUies 
only  fcr  whnt  we  ham  aaid  by  the 
utter  jigaiwmop  ithat  we  knoiwovnr* 


whoae  sad  ftte  Mussius  tells  ua  ^ 
vfld  waten  ku»  aot  yet  H^itten 
tomaan.  Hei%  he  goes  ea  0  *>y) 
was  a  maiden  of  £gh  d^M^  < 
priestess  of  VenuB,  jnoameiated  by 
Stan  parents  in  a  sea-washed  tower. 
There  ahe,  ^poor  Venus*  jnu,"  tf 
Marlow  calls  her,  used  to  ait  in  ber 
loneliness,  vacantly  and  «ioanifii% 
gBifjag  'On  the  tnmhliag  wsten  ud 
Sie  dondv  skv.  She  tells  her  o«s 
melancholy  tsle:*-* 


*  9t  Mamhlp  lUyimo,  Jnas  t774. 
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"  Kor  Irtfft  I  gflittdftg  iMtx;  «tf  do  I 

joia 
la  dancM  fntb  the  joathi,  but  erermor; 
Both  oigbt  and  day,  there  sounds  within 

mjcan 
t^  beary  mvnnnr  of  the  wiady  aea." 
Verses  191-193. 

Poor  Hero!  What  a  hopeless, 
dtiffainug  eadstenoe  these  four  simple 
lines  portray  I  The  rough  winds  ner 
ocdy  Tifllaflits;  tbeivaters  lapping  on 
the  atones  the  only  familiar  soands 
tiiai  breitk  upon  mr  ear.  We  can 
fancT  ire  can  see  iier  gazinj^  vacantly 
on  tae  lanexing  sky,  or,  it  may  be, 
rpR^ii^  h&r  wanoering  thoughtsiuoos 
the  Myaian  pUins  toward  the  peaked 
tops  of  GamruSi  and  musine  on  the 
"^v^^  wUs  thait  had  raged  around 
it,  aad  ''ttie  tale  of  Troy  divine.** 
We  can  see  ber  tuxxung  sadly  to  her 
loom  4^gaiD,  to  add  one  more  shade  to 
the  stajcting  musdes  of  £nceUdu%  or 
one  more  Dickering  thunderbolt  to 
the  armed  hand  of  Olympian  Jupiter. 
Ferbaps  she  is  coonting  the  hours  to 
the  next  ibstival  of  Venus,  the  only 
epodi  in  ber  dreary  existence;  or, 
pe^MM,  nhwddeiing  at  the  Khonght 
of  a  ^nnl  tea  lier  cold,  stem  Ibther, 
who  frets  awaj^  his  short  half-hour 
in  chidings  or  in  peevish  oemplaiiits 
of  the  zoogh  ia^gestes,  and  then 
vnpa  ronnd  him  his  ma^psterial 
n^jea  and  leaves  the  poor  maiden  to 
soKitude  and  tears.  Who  osn  won- 
der that  I^ander  was  to  her  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  brightest  vision  that  ever 
scaled  her  sea-worn  prison  ? 

And  now  the  great  fesdval  of 
Venus  is  «t  band.  JProm  every  eitj 
and  idand,  from  Cy  tbera,  from  Cy- 
profl,  from  the  plains  of  H»monu^ 
and  firom  the  heights  of  libanus, 
come  troops  of  youois  and  maidens  to 
pay  iheir  vows  to  Cytherea.  And 
who  was  the  brightest  star  among 
them?  Musnus  shall  describe  hef: 
in  his  own  sunny  langusge :  — 

*'  HsM  was  pacing  efaioagh  the  temple 
eoorts« 
a  sparkling  ndiance  from  her 


Like  to  die  risings  silrer-eheeked  moon : 
llie  rounded  summits  of  her  snowy  cheeks 
Wete  flosfa'd  with  faintest  crimson,  as  a 

rose 
Twma  -  coloar'd  barsis  its  cup  :    well 

jnii^t  yon  say 
A  plain  of  roses  Hero's  limbs  apnear'd. 
A  gbw  was  o'er  her  form,  and  as  she 

moved 


Roses  did  seem  to  shine   beaeath  the 

feet 
Of  the  wbile-kirtled  nuud«  and  from  her 

breast 
Gracea  did  stream."— Verses  55-63. 

Well  might  such  beauty  as  this 
elicit  from  the  young  pilgrims  of 
Greece  invocations  as  earnest  and 
wishes  as  ardent  as  Musseus  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  some  love-lorn 
youth  among  the  crowd  of  worship- 
pers !  gtiU  fair  Heio  paced  onward, 
as  yet "  in  maiden  meditation  faucy 
free.**  But  among  that  bright-eyed, 
lomg-faaired  hand  there  was  one  who 
wss  stricken  to  the  inmost  heart ;  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  with 
a  vengeance,  for  our  poor  lender  is 
suddenly  in  a  most  alarming  state. 
We  have  quoted  the  Imes  descriptive 
of  his  first  seizure,  and  refer  our 
reader  back  again  to  the  conflicting 
elements  that  raged  within  the  poor 
youth  of  Abydos.  Marlow,  in  his 
first  sestyad,  reasons  most  quaintly 
upon  Lduider*s  sudden  overset,  and 
concludes  with  a  very  laudable 
query: — 

**  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  lore  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  oremiled  by  fate ; 
When  two  are  stripped  long  ere  the  race 

begin. 
We  wish  thst  one  should  lose,  the  othe^ 

win* 
And  one  especially  do  we  affect 
Of  two  goM  ingots,  like  in  each  respect ; 
The  reason  no  man  knowa  :  let  it  suffice 
What  we  behold  is  censured  by  our  eyes* 
Where  both  deliberate  the  love  is  slight. 
Who  ever  loved  that  lored  not  at  first 

sight!" 

Bravo,  Kit  I  You  would  have  not 
been  the  last  at  Sestos  if  you  had 
lived  in  the  old  dm  of  Greece! 
But  what  course  does  our  love- 
smitten  LeandertidceP  Does  he  gaze 
away  bis  soul,  and  so  wend  his  waj 
back  to  drearv  Abydos  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it;  he  thinks  it  no  use  to  waste  his 
time  in  idle-minded  oghngs,  and  so, 
Vke  a  bold  man  as  he  was,  ne  storms 
the  fbrtress,  audi  trustinff  to  a  pair  of 
very  wicked  eyes,  he  walks  right  up 
to  the  young  priestess.  And  what 
does  Hero  do  r  Is  not  the  audacious 
Abydenian  repelled  with  a  frown,  as 
stem  as  that  of  doud-coHecting  Ju- 
piter? Alas,  no!  We  are  Mund 
to  take  the  word  of  Museus, — 

*'  And  she,  when  she  beheld  his  srtful 

gaae» 
Felt  joyful  in  her  beauty,  and  did  oft 
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In  fOenoe  veil  her  loTdy  eonnteottieo. 
With  secret  beeks   dieclosing  all   her 
lof e."»Verees  lOf.105. 

This  was,  at  any  late,  a  bad  be- 
ginning, for  Leander  does  not  appear 
to  haye  been  in  any  wa]^  at  a  loss 
bow  to  interpret  tbe  motions  of  the 
young  maiden : — 

«  He  glow'd  within 
Becaase  she  undentood  and  would  not 

spurn 
His  passion."— Verses  107.108. 

Tbis  akirmisbing  of  eves  still  goes 
on  till  "sbad^  Hesper  rises,  and 
tbe  **  azure-skirted  mists**  are  veil- 
ing tbe  temple  gardens  in  a  genial 
obscurity.  Leander  seizes  tbe  op- 
portunity and  makes  bis  proposal 
with  a  degree  of  winning  grace  and 
modest  assurance  tbat  would  bave 
sbamed  tbe  most  practised  carpet- 
kniffbt  in  Europe.  And  now,  gentle 
reader,  for  a  veritable  propowl  in 
tbe  old  Ionian  style : — 

"Geetly  he  presi'd  her  rosy>finger*d 


Heaving  a  long-drawn  sigh.     She  si. 

fently. 
As  if  indignant,  snalch'd  it  back  again ; 
Yet  when  he  saw  her  half-assenting  nod, 
He  boldly  seised    her   ilower-inwoTen 

robe, 
Leading  her  toward  the  temple's   last 

reeesi. 
And  so  fair  Hero  slowly  followed  him, 
And  yet  as  if  she  wished  it  not" 

Verses  114.191. 

How  exquisitely  is  bXL  tbis  told, 
and  bow  artfully  does  Leander  com- 
mence bis  siege!  Tbe  sigb  is  in- 
tended to  express  all  the  suffering 
his  mischievous  eyes  could  not ;  and 
then  when  poor  Hero  is  just  ready 
to  capitulate,  he  does  not  shock  her, 
as  an  underbred  Cockney  would,  by 
an  offer  of  bis  arm,  but  leads  her  by 
her  light,  floating  peplum,  as  if,  for- 
sooth, he  dare  not  again  touch  that 
■ame  rosy  hand  he  so  audaciously 
seized  at  the  outset  of  the  parley. 
And  all  tbis  time  we  have  been  leav- 
ing tbe  fair  Sestian  to  herself.  She 
slowly  follows,  perhaps  thinking  of 
her  sea-beaten  tower  and  gloomy 
fktber,  and  all  her  dreary  maiden- 
hood. Still,  must  she  Ml  such  an 
easy  victim  to  Abydenian  impudence  ? 
Is  she,  like  an  over-mellow  apple,  to 
drop  unsolicited— she,  a  priestess  of 
Amatbusian  Venus?  That  must 
never  be  whispered  of  her  in  any 


chattering  gynee(»dti8  at  Sestoi.  So 
she  rallies,  and  has  recourse  to  threats, 
thoug^h  they  were,  after  all,  as  oar 
knowmg  grammarian  remarks,  only 
*'8uch  threats  as  women  loye  to 
use**:— 

'<  Stranger!    thou'rt  mad !     How  dir'it 

thou,  haplets  man. 
Drag  off  a  maiden  thos  1    Nay,  drop  mj 

robe. 
And  seek  some  other  path,  or  justly  dittd 
The  anger  of  my  wealthy  parents.  Shame! 
To  tottoh  a  priestees   of  the  Cyprin 

qneen  !'*— Verses  lS3.1f& 

How  admirably  this  conveys  all 
her  inward  meaning.  ^  Leave  me 
alone,  or  111  tell  my  mother.  She 
will  be  very  angrv,  and  so  will 
Venus.  HeiA-hoTl  suppose  I  ought 
to  be.**  And  what  says  Leander  to 
all  tbis?  O  impudent  varlct!  he 
makes  no  answer  at  all ;  but  phinly 
and  positively,  in  the  gardens,  then 
and  tnere, — 

"  He  kiss'd  the  maiden's  soft  sod  fn> 

grant  neck. 
And  thus  addreie'd  tier."— Vens  131 

Forthwith  comes  a  torrent  of  Towi, 
and  pnrrers,  and  pleas  of  jnstifics- 
tion.  Was  a  pnesteas  to  know 
better  than  tbe  goddess  whom  she 
served?  Arcadian  Atalanta  fled 
from  Milanion,  and  bow  Ai»hradite 
punished  her  I  How  impious  it 
would  be  to  anger  the  goddess  in  her 
own  precincts  I  AlasT  Hero,  it  is 
now  nearly  all  over  with  you ! 

<*She  fiz*d  her  eyes  in  silence  oa  tbi 

ground. 
Hiding  her  shame-flash*d  cheek;   lod 

with  her  feet 
She  scraped  the  aurface  of  the  groaad, 

and  twitchM 
Her  mantle  o'er  her  ahoolden." 

Verses  160-165. 

And  so  they  stood  silenUv  gtsing  at 
one  another,  till  at  last  Hero, 

^  Dropping  the  dew  of  blushes  froo  her 
brow."— Vena  175, 

commences  her  second  harantgoe,  hat 
with  as  little  success  as  her  first* 
Here  she  takes  a  different  tack ;  she 
feels  now  that  it  it  all  over  with  her  ; 
all  that  is  left  is  her  honest  pride ; 
she  is  a  maidoi  of  high  degree,  m 
will  not  be  won  like  any  light-o'- 
love,  so  she  talks  of  her  jwrents,  of 
dangers,  and  impossibilitieB ;  hot 
then  her  thoughts  soon  revert  to  htt 
melancholy  life,  she  has  not  a  ivoi^ 
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more  to  say  for  herself, — like  Ceesar, 
she  wnm  tier  face  in  her  mantle  and 
awaits  tbe  issue. 

Bnt  Leander  is  not  the  man  to  he 
deterred  by  difficulties ;  he  cares  not 
for  her  respectable  father  or  vener- 
able mother.  What  is  the  Helles- 
pont to  him  ?  If  Corus  were  to  blow 
every  wave  over  him,  he  would  still 
defy  him : — 

**  Matdra !  for  tfaeo  Td  cross  the  swelling 

wave, 
Fea  ihoagh  with  fire  th'  aDosTigsble 

deep 
Bubbled  and  seethed ;  nor  while  to  thee 

I  haste. 
Fear  I  the  dangerous  sea,  or  shudder  at 
Tbe   hmvv    murmur    of   the    tumbling 

main."— Verses  203-206. 

If  Hero  will  but  hold  out  a  torch, 
he  will  not  gaze  at  the  setting  Bootes, 
the  stormy  Orion,  or  the  Bear  that 
xteyer  dips  his  feet  in  the  western  wa- 
ters. We  must  here  quote  a  few 
bright  lines  from  Ovid : — 

"  NoQ  sMjuar  aat  Helicen,  sat  quA  Tyros 

utitor  Arcton  ; 
Publica  noQ  curat  sidera  noster  amor. 
ADdromeden    alius    spectet,    claramque 

curoDam 
Qucqae  micat  gelido  Parrhasis    Ursa 

polo. 
Est  aliud  lumen  multo  mihi  certius  istis, 
Noa  erit  in  tenebris,  quo  duce,  noster 

amor." 

^^^  poeta  I  And  so  turning 
hack  to  Museus,  we  read  Leander  s 
last  touch  of  flattery.  Hero  has 
asked  him  his  name;  he  gives  it,  with 
no  trumpery  title  attached ;  he  is  no 
Proxenus  of  this  place,  or  Harmost 
of  that,  he  is  Leander,  ^*  the  husband 
of  the  garlanded  Hero." 

And  so  at  last  they  finally  agree 
upon  future  meetings.  She  is  to 
hold  the  torch,  he  to  breast  the 
waves.  They  part,  she  to  her  tower, 
while  Leander  (as  Jean  Paul  has  it) 
ia'' left  alone  with  the  night."  How- 
ever Leander  is  a  fine,  gractical,  bu- 
nnesB-like  fellow;  he  examines  his 
pound,  takes  hindmarks,  and  so  sails 
back  to  Abvdos. 

The  wisned-for  time  of  meeting 


draws  near;  Leander  goes  down  to 
the  beach,  and  for  one  snort  moment, 
as  he  gases  into  the  blackness  of  the 
night  and  hears  the  cold,  plunging 
waters,  he  trembles,  the  flesh  yields 
for  a  second,  but  the  spirit  burns  as 
bright  as  the  torch  that  is  now 
streaming  across  the  Hellespont. 
How  dinerent  is  the  Leander  of  Mu- 
Bsus  from  the  Leander  of  Ovid! 
The  latter  hero  is  but  a  poor  weak- 
ling, who  trembles  at  every  gale : — 

'*  Ter  mihi  deposits  est  in  Bicck  Testis 
arenft. 
Ter  grave  tentavi  carpere  nudus  iter." 

And  so  he  tosses  himself  into  the 
cold  flood  and  the  dead  night ; 
'*  Himself  the  rower,  passenger,  and 
b«rk." 

While  he  is  thus  beating  aside  the 
waters,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at 
Hero.  There  she  stands  on  her 
airy  tower,  like  the  evening  star, 
shading  her  torch  from  the  rude 
wind  with  her  outspread  mantle,* 
until  at  length  her  bold  lover  touches 
the  shores  of  Sestos. 

This  is,  perhans,  the  only  place 
where  Ovia  excels  Musaeus;  he  re* 
presents  Hero  as  running  to  the 
Beach  to  meet  him.  The  old  crone 
tries  to  keep  her  young  charge  back, 
but  she  will  greet  her  lover  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  sea.  All  goes  on 
well  for  a  time;  Hero  escapes  the 
notice  of  her  parents,  and  the  bold 
sailor  crosses  the  deep  every  night. 
But  the  laughing  summer  passes 
away,  and  the  tempests  of  winter 
thunder  across  the  narrow  strait, 
sounding  bodeftdly  in  tbe  ears  of  the 
lovers : — 

'*  But  when  the  time  of  hoary  winter 
came. 

Rousing  aloft  its  wild  and  eddying 
storms, 

The  wild  winds  rudely  stirr*d  tbe  yield- 
ing depths. 

And  ahook  th'unfiz'd  foundstions  of  the 
wave, 

Lsshiog  the  main  with  tempests  j  his 
dark  ship 

The  sailor  drew  up  on  the  sunder'dt  shore, 

Shunning  tbe  wintry,  ever- faithless  sea.'' 
Verses  29^^-398. 


•  Line  «58. 

t  The  word  in  tbe  original  is  hx^af.  All  commentators,  except  Kromayer,  hsve 
n^ade  a  needless  fuss  about  it.  The  shore  is  called  hx^mg  because  the  sea  divides  it 
from  tbe  opposite  coast. 
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Still  LcMite  knows  no  ter. 
Hero  eoDtiiiaM  to  bold  oat  the  tosdl 
to  him ;  bat  it  woi» »  Ummm  wbjb, 
no  loBoer  the  tMch  of  loifo,  but  of 
the  durl  goddcMes.  Andnowoonos 
thehMlBoenooftbisnddfHM.  Tho 


Tbt  ydQtb  wu  iiivoft 


n^t  18  dark  mA  stonny,  and  h» 
been  findy  dcMribod  by  Virgil  >-* 

"  Nunpe  abraptis  tnrbtU.  proodlis 
Noote  Mtat  cmci  tevu  fnla  ;  quma  su* 

per  ingens 
Porta  tOfitt  cceli,  et  gcopvHt  iWim  r«cl&- 


iEquort,"* 
Mosaeiu  shall  tell  the  rest  :— 

"  Wa^e  foB'd  oo  wa^«»  tka  vralaM  afood 

ttpb«aY«d, 
The  sea  and  aky  were  mingled,  and  the 

roar 
Of  warring  winds  arose.  Euros  did  blow 
'Gaiost  Zephyr;    Boreas  did  pofT  his 

threats 
At  blustering  Notiis,  and  tt  deafenmg 

sound 
Was  beard  alosg   the  keavy^plungiiig 


Full  oft  amidst  the 
To  Aphrodite  be  did 


To  Aphrodite  be  did  raise  Jus  pn^er ; 
Full  oft  to  NeDtane^  ruler  of  the  sea  & 
Nor»  unremiaaed  of  his  Attic  maid» 
Left  he  rough  Boreas.    Tet  in  Tain,,  fot 

none 
Did  aid  hioti,  and  love  ({oaiTd  before  the 

fates. 
So  b^  the  upheared  wares'  ilf>onietted 


i  titthis 


Did  fail  him,  and  his  eTOK-moTiag  hands 
Sunk  fecbW.     Down   bk   throat  the 

water  gttsb'd 
Spontaneous,  and  bo  drank  tbe  brackiih 

wave. 
Bffetawhile  a  cruel  wind  beat  out  As 


And  wi*  i«  Sid  Utmdff^t  liis  and  tots." 
Verasa  Sl3.Jf9. 

Foot  Hero  itaiida  on  IlieoppoBte 
shore  full  of  distractiDg  fean,  tbe 
axtuwiidied  torch  in  bcf  hand, 
dabbtod  with  the  driftiiLg  nun,  and 
deafened  with  the  twnnH  of  waters 
beneath  her.  So  she  sCands^  heart- 
broken, tai  the  next  momhig  dis- 
poses to  her,  at  the  verv  base  of  her 
tower,  the  pale,  bruised^  and  lifdess 
body  of  Leander. 
"  When  St  bor  feet  aba  saw  be^  lorer  i 

corpse 
Tom  by  ^e  rools,  aba  rent  her  lawsr'd 

robe. 
And  with  a  rushing^  saaad  kom  off  tht 

tower 
Sprang  beamoog.''—yeraee  S»-S». 

We  will  net  not  add  a  line  (tf  com- 
ment. Thna  enda  one  of  tbe  aort 
touchinestories  of  old  times,  described 
with  a  bewity  and  yividnesB  of  Jsd; 
guage  that  shall  not  be  dilnttd  with 
onr  weak  and  insnfficient  prs«- 
•*  They  were  lovely  in  their  lircs,  in 
their  death  they  were  not  fitided.' 


*  Geofgicsi  ilia 259. 
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St&ihos  aa  ii  may  seem,  "  yet  pky 

'tis  *t is  true,**  joa  cannot  get  a  chop 

or  1  steak  at   a  tayem  in  London 

vttt  of  Temple  Bar  that's  worth 

eidBg.    Tba aeieiieeitf caoking  cbopa 

lad  alealcB  Ugitts  at  Akigatc;,  and 

ceaaa  ai  tke  Coek  and  the  Bamtiow 

Ii^  Tcsiple  Bar,  where  Shne  Laae 

diridea   the    City  ftwm  the  shira 

fieavcn  knows  thie  man  (adergyuin, 

ve  are  told)  was  not  far  wroa^  who 

eoHfincd  hna  catalogae  of  qucationa  to 

the  aew  alie-eook  that  caaoe  to  hhn, 

to  tbe  cnple  bnt  importaai  one  ni, 

*Cma    yon   hoQ  a   potato  well?" 

fkntyingv  ^^  suppose,  and  rig^y, 

thaa  »  woaoaD  who  coald  do  thas  well 

had  got  heyond  the  meet  fint  mdi* 

menta  of  her  art,  and  was,  withal, 

likely  to  improve.    He  had,  howerer, 

teae  hetter,  we  hare  often  thought, 

had  he  aaked  her  in  addition,  if  she 

imifcfitaod  and  eoaM  cook  a  diop 

or  a  steak  to  tbe  aatiaiswtion  of  one 

whose  taale  was  fostered  befiare  the 

BidiioB  at  *"  tloe's**  m  the  City,  and 

the  has  I7  the  fire  at  the  Coek  near 

Ten^  Bar.    The  leart  hesitation 

had  becB  fhronrable ;  a  ready  ad- 

■iajiuu  tbat  she  eonki,  a  ease  sign 

that  sbe  ka«w ''  nothing  at  ail  about 

the  matter."* 

There  are  two  things  we  never 
wish  to  have  for  dinner  at  hone,  or 
it  a  friend's  house — a  chof  akb  a 
miAx.  Clu^athonieareffeneiaUy 
too  tallowy,  too  raw,  or  ill  cut,  or 
dean  o^er  bad  fire;  hi  riwrt,  any 
dung  hut  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
then  yonr  hone-eooked  steaka  stick 
in  yonr  teeth  with  toughness,  and 
trenble  yon  for  a  whefe  eveamg; 
or  they  are  too  slowly  done,  or  too 
haEfisdly  done,  or  too  near  when 
done  to  a  '^  aassy**  flame;  or,  per* 
haps,  it  was  the  bntcher's  fault,  per- 
haps they  were  badly  cut,  or  Uie  meat 
was  too  newly  killed ;  fresh  from  the 
hack  of  an  Abyssinian  beast  deserved 
by  Bmee  in  hs  dever  and  eatertaiB- 
lag  Trmveis. 

It  really  seeina  a  h«rd  case  that  a 
man  cannot  have  a  chop  or  a  steak 
tolerably  cooked  at  his  own  home. 
Harder  still,  perhaps,  that  he  cannot 
at  a  London  club.  Yonr  west-end 
cooks  confine  their  labours  and  at- 
tention, and  devote  the  whole  of  their 
skill  to  **  kickshaws,**  and  thingjs  that 
provoke  yoa  to  eat>  and  mefit  and 


demand  your  approbation  while  at 
table.  All  well  enough  in  their  way ; 
wonders  in  art,  the  result  of  a  long 
lifii  of  attentiveohservation,  but  really 
not  to  be  preferred,  any  one  (Mf  them 
siBglv,  to  a  chop  or  a  steak  at  Joe*s  in 
Fmch  Lane,  or  Cchictt'9  at  the  Cock 
near  Temple  Bar.  DifTerent  tastes 
incline  to  diiferent  objectn : — 

"  Hard  tosk  €0  hit  tbe  pakte  of  such 

guests, 
When  Oldfield  lores  what  Dartineuf  de- 

testi." 

There  are  few  things  better  than 
a  chop  or  a  steak  when  cooked  by 
the  cunning  tonos  of  our  friend 
at  Joe*s,  or  watcned  over  by  the 
judicious  eye  oi  Colnett*8  City 
"  Soyer.** 

A  man  may  spend  the  period  of 
an  apprentioeBhip  in  London,  and 
really  not  know  half-a^aen  good 
taverns  where  he  can  get  a  eh^  or 
a  steak  cooked  to  perfection,  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  We  have  even 
met  with  men  who  have  lived  in 
London  for  a  much  kmger  period  of 
time,  as  raw  on  the  subject  as  the 
last  arrival  in  London  from  the  tin- 
mines  of  Cornwall,  or  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Dartmoor  and  Hay  Tor. 
You  cannot  get  a  chop  at  Stevena*a 
or  Long's  in  Bond  Street,  equal  in 
quality  or  flavour  to  a  chop  at  the 
Cock  hi  Fleet  Street,  or  a  steak  at 
the  Befocm  Club  or  the  Churendon 
equal  in  excellence  to  a  steak  at 
*' Joe^s"  in  Finch  Lane;  or  those 
masterpieces  in  their  way  which 
'<  Ben,^  mine  host  of  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  snatches  with  a  cunning 
hand  from  a  clean  gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire  in  Wine  Office  Court  in 
Fleet  Street 

A  man  wants  a  good  appetite  to 
enjoy  a  steak  to  perfection ;  ne  must 
be  in  full  heahb ;  and  what's  more, 
in  good  spirits.  There  is  no-ei^oying 
a  steak  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  eat 
it,  and  you  are  fit  for  nothina  but 
your  supper  after.  Five  o'clock's 
the  time,  we  contend,  the  best  adapted 
for  a  tavern  dinner.  Only  be  sure 
of  an  i4»petite.  Spare  no  exertion 
to  acquire  it.  Remember  the  story 
told  by  Fope : — 

"  ITwe  wM  R  Lord  Russell,  who,  by 
INing  too  laxarionsly,  bad  quite  spoiled 
his  coastilatioa.    He  did  not  lore  sport, 
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but  used  to  go  out  with  the  dogs  every 
day,onljr  to  hunt  for  an  appetite.  When- 
ever he  felt  a  twinge  of  hunger  he  would 
cry  out,  '  Ob,  I  have  found  it!'  and 
though  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
chase,  he  would  turn  short  round  and 
ride  home  again.  It  was  the  same  lord 
who,  when  he  met  a  beg^r,  and  was 
entreated  by  him  to  give  him  something 
because  he  was  almost  famished  with 
hunger,  called  him  '  A  happy  dog  !*  and 
envied  him  too  much  to  relieve  him." 

This  man  knew  the  necessity  of  a 
good  appetite ;  he  should  have  sat  at 
table  with  Vitellius  or  Helioffabaliis. 

A  man  may  dine  for  very  little  in 
London.  A  shilling  or  fifteen-pence 
will  procure  a  dinner  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  keep  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, without  resorting  to  the  potato- 
stands  and  hot  cockle-stalls  in  St.  Cle- 
ments Churchyard,  in  the  Strand,  or 
the  kidney-pies  that  attract  atten- 
tion at  the  Surrey  end  of  Westmin- 
•ter  Bridge.  Many  have  dined,  and 
still  continue  to  dine,  for  a  less 
amount  than  we  have  here  set  down. 
Cheaper  still  was  the  dinner  of  a 
certam  grave  citizen  "  worth  a  plum,** 
of  whom  Colman  records  that  he 
saw  him  at  a  little  eating-house  in  a 
dark  alley  behind  the  Exchange, 
make  a  twopenny  mess  of  broth  with 
a  chop  in  it,  more  than  enough  for  a 
single  meal.  When  the  broth  was 
brought  him  he  scooped  the  crumb 
out  of  a  halfpenny  roll,  and  soaked 
it  in  the  porridge  for  his  present 
meal;  then  carefully  placing  the 
chop  between  the  upper  and  under 
crust,  he  wrapt  it  up  in  a  checked 
handkerchief,  and  carried  it  off  for 
his  morrow's  repast.  Cheapjer  stUl 
was  the  daily  meal  of  a  miserable 
usurer  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who 
contracted  with  a  cook  in  London, 
to  let  him  have  ^  a  mess  of  pottage** 
about  noon,  a  draught  of  small  beer 
(if  required),  as  many  chippings  of 
bread  in  bis  pottages  as  he  chose  to 
put  in ;  the  benefit  of  the  fire  in  win- 
ter; and  in  summer  a  ftirther  allow- 
ance of  small  beer ;  and  all,  so 
Peacham  tells  us,  for  a  penny.  Your 
rich,  penurious  rascal  wbo  would 
dine  in  this  way,  would  have  stolen 
a  meal  of  steam  from  a  cook*s  stall 
in  Little  Eastcheap,  or  have  dined 
with  Duke  Humnbrey  in  Old  St. 
Paul's,  could  he  have  kept  but  life 
in  his  bodv  by  the  former  plan,  or 
the  latter  had  not  been  an  absolute 
waste  of  time  and  8hoe*leather : — 


'*  The  family  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteem*d  the  grealert ; 
But  latest  hours  must  soielj  fiilU- 
'Fore  him,  who  never  dines  at  alL*' 

Henbt  Fixldiso. 

The  custom  of  asking  for  a  jihite 
of  veal  **cut  with  a  hammy  knife,** 
is  a  piece  of  economical  xefinement 
only  of  late  introduced  among  us,— 
when,  and  by  whom,  no  industry  has 
yet  been  able  to  discover. 

There  are  two  ways  of  eating  in 
this  town,  for  people  of  your  addi- 
tion, said  Roderick  Random's  land- 
lord to  the  carrotv-pated  Rory,  fredi 
from  Scothind,and  altogether  a  novice 
in  these  matters,  **  the  one  more  cre- 
ditable and  expensive  than  the  other. 
The  first,  is  to  dine  at  an  eating- 
house  frequented  by  well -dressed 
people  only ;  and  the  other  is  called 
dimng^  practised  by  those  who  arc 
either  obliged  or  niclined  to  live  ini- 
gally.'*  There  was  a  time  when  a 
pint  of  wine  was  sold  for  a  penny, 
and  bread  to  drink  with  it  was  given 
free  in  every  tavern  in  London.  '^  I 
have  read,"  says  Stow,  "of  a  coun- 
tryman, that  then  having  lost  his 
hood  in  Westminster  Ilall,  found  ihe 
same  in  Comhill,  hanged  out  to  be 
sold,  which  he  challenged,  but  was 
forced  to  buy  or  go  without  it,  for 
their  stall,  they  said,  was  their 
market  At  that  time  the  wine- 
drawer  of  the  Pope's  Head  Tavern 
(standing  wiUiout  the  door  in  the 
high  street),  took  the  same  man  hy 
the  sleeve,  and  said,  *Sir,  will  yon 
drink  a  pint  of  wine  ?  *  Wherennto 
he  answered, '  A  penny  i^end  I  may  ;* 
and  so  drank  his  pint:  for  hxead 
nothing  did  he  pay,  for  that  was 
allowed  free.**  "I  used  to  dine,- 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  **very  well  far 
eightpenoe,  and  with  very  good  oom- 
pany ,  at  the  Pine  Apple,in  Ne  w  Stceet, 
Covent  Garden.  It  used  to  cost  the 
rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank  wine; 
but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence, 
and  bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the 
waiter  a  penny;  so  that  I  was  quite 
as  well  served— nay,  better  than  the 
rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  no- 
thing.** 

'*  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure :  none 

deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham.pie. 

There  was  Boyoe  the  poet,  of 
whom  it  is  told  that  he  laid  out  the 
last  half-guinea  he  possessed  in  trof- 
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fles  and  nmshrooma,  eating  them  in 
bed,  too,  for  want  of  clothes,  or  even 
a  shirt  to  sit  up  in ;  and  when  once 
on  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  as 
Otway  was  before  him,  refused  to 
partake  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef  that 
was  offered  hmi — because  there  was 
no  ketchup ! 

Certain  people  have  cherished  cer- 
tain predilections.  Pope  was  fond  of 
warming  potted  lampreys  in  a  silver 
saucepan.  Charles  Lamb  preferred 
roast  pig.  Hasty-pudding  and  a 
whitepot  were  the  lavourite  dishes 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  pos- 
sessed a  receipt  for  them  (the  best  in 
England)  in  his  gTandmother*s  own 
handwrititu[.  George  III.  was  fond 
of  the  midme  of  the  neck-of-mutton 
and  turnips.  Lord  Byron,  when 
dining  witn  Mr.  Rogers,  refused  the 
meats  and  entremets  one  after  the 
other,  and  made  a  meal  of— what  ? 
potatoes  and  vinegar!  The  late 
Lord  Eldon  had  a  particular  fancy 
for  liver  and  bacon.  Theodore  Hook, 
when  at  home,  after  a  fortnight's 
excess  at  the  late  Lord  Hertford's, 
and  obliged  to  order  dinner  for  him- 
self, or&red  what  he  calls  in  his 
Diary  his  "  old  favourite  pease- soup." 
Justice  Shallow,  in  Shakspeare,  was 
fond  of  a  short-l^ged  hen ;  so  was 
^*Rare  Ben  Jonson,** — witness  his 
poem  inviting  a  friend  to  supper, — 

"  You  '11  have,  to  rectify  your  palate, 
An  olive,  capers,  or  some  better  salad, 
Ushering  tbe  mutton ;  with  a  tbort-legg'd 

ben. 
If  we  can  get  her  full  of  eggs,  and  then 
Lemons  and  wine  for  aance." 

The  great  lexicographer,  "  Sam," 
was  fond  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  when 
Wilkes  was  by  to  assist  him.  '*  Pray 
give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  Wilkes,  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  ^  it  is  better  here ! — 
a  bttle  of  the  brown— some  fat,  sir  I 
—a littleof the  stuffing— some  gmvy  I 
Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
you  some  butter  I — Allow  me  to  re- 
consmend  a  squeeze  of  this  orange — 
or  the  lemon^perhaps,  may  nave 
more  zest !  **  There  was  no  refusing. 
The  veal  was  done  to  a  turn— better 
it  could  not  have  been  with  a  whole 
synod  of  cooks  to  superintend  it; 
and  WUkes  was  irresistibly  attentive. 
**Sir,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you!" 
More  could  not  be  said.  It  was 
enough  to  have  said  this,  and  at  such 
a  time.    Think  of  the  City  aldermen, 


in  Curt]s*8  mayoralty,  over  a  third 
supply  of  turtle.  "  A  fine  view  from 
the  window,  sir!  I  never  saw  the 
river  look  so  ^v  before — ^  inter- 
rupted by  his  neighbour  on  the  right 
with,  «'Is  that  a  schooner?*'  No 
reply.  The  same  question  repeated. 
Something  must  be  said.  "Sir-* 
nr,**  was  the  angry  answer,  spoken  in 
a  hurried  and  broken  manner, "  when 
I*m  at  dinner,  I  never  look  off  my 
plate!" 

The  capadW  of  some  men's  sto« 
machs  is  nara  to  be  conceived.  A 
turtle-sandwich  in  the  middle  of  the 
da^  seems  barely  sufficient  to  supply 
a.  single  chink  in  the  craving  void  of 
the  human  appetite.  There  is  still  a 
great  tun  of  HeidelberK  to  fill  by  the 
narrow  aperture  of  the  mouUi.  It 
is  really  wonderful  what  men  will 
perform  in  this  way.  Only  look 
round  your  own  circle  of  aoauaint- 
ance, — at  your  own  or  at  a  iriend*8 
table,  at  Lov^grove*s  at  Blackvrall, 
at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  at  Green- 
wich, or  the  Star  and  Garter  at 
Richmond !  A  plate  of  turtle  is  like 
a  rub  on  a  strop  to  the  edse  of  one  of 
Weis8*s  razors.  Three  pUtes  offish, 
and  the  exhalation  inhaled  from  a 
variety  of  other  kinds,  only  allays 
the  d[emon  that  sits  unapp^isabty 
within.  Silence  seems  to  assist  di- 
gestion for  the  first  half-hour,  and 
then  a  reply  seems  a  new  provocative 
to  proceed.  A  fresh  looker-on  at 
every  course  would  fancy  he  had  ar« 
rived  too  late  and  was  making  up 
his  leeway.  One  who  watched  him 
throughout  would  think  he  was  lay- 
ing in  provant,  like  Dugald  Du- 
getty,  and  was  fit,  when  filled,  to 
have  lain  in  Jellalabad  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sale,  to  have  sailed  with  Parry 
in  the  Hecla,  to  have  stood  a  ten- 
years*  siefle  like  Troy,  or  played  the 
part  of  Ugolino  in  the  dungeoii« 
without  a  wrinkle  in  his  face  to  sng- 
flrest  a  Ime  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
lour  thin,  spare  fellows,  witn  their 
watdies  in  their  waistcoat-pockets,  eat 
as  heartily  at  times  as  your  rotund 
little  gentlemen,  with  bushy  bunches 
ofsetM  in  front  of  their  corporations. 
It  is,  however,  your  thicK,  short- 
necked  men  who  eat  the  most.  There 
was  Chantrey,  standing  five-feet  five 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  thick-soled 
boots,  with  an  appetite  for  delicacies 
quite  remarkable.  He  had  little  or 
no  neck,  but  he  ate  of  venison  with  a 
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vorftcioui  sppetite.  A  warn  third 
plate  was  as  irresistiUe  to  Chantrey 
as  a  ^  warm  liiird  night  '*  to  the 
poorest  poet  wbose  life  has  found  a 
patt  m  the  Bwgraphim  Dramatitsa, 
He  did  not  waate  his  appetite,  like 
Fopethe  actor,onanedge4xme  of  beef, 
and  shed  a  tear  of  regret  wben  he 
■nexpeetediy  perodved  a  hannch  of 
venison,  that  natufe  was  eKhanstiUe. 
^  And  this  to  an  aid  fkiend  !**  was 
his  remark.  Pope,  it  appears  waa 
asked  to  dine  off  an  edse-bone  of 
beef;  the  friend  allowed  bia  to  be- 
lieve he  had  nothing  more.  Pope 
WM  fend  of  the  dish ;  he  ate  von^ 
ciouslr,  as  if  nothing  anbstantial  waa 
to  iUlow.  The  didi  was  then  le- 
Biovad,— 

*'  And,  lo  !  two  puddings  smoked  upon 
the  board." 

No!  not  puddings,  a  hauneh  4»f 
veni0on,autfi  as  GMdanith  descr&ed 
in  A  letter  to  Ixwd  Ctoer- 

**  Ne'er  finer  nor  fniter 
£'er  nmged  in  a  forest  or  smoked  in  a 
jdatter/' 

Pope  played  with  a  bit,  laid4k)wn  his 
kmie  and  fork,  ''And  this  to  an  dd 
friend!"— 

"  Forgive  the  gushing  lear ! 
Alas  !  I  £eel  X  am  no  actor  here/* 

The  story  deserves  reniembranee, 
and  contains  a  pneept.  Never,  when 
s  friend  asks  you  to  dine  with  him, 
ezhanst  a  iMalthy  appetite  on  on 
•dge-bone  of  beef,  without  inquirmg 
of  the  cook  beforehand. 

These  is  a  wide  and  material  dif* 
ferenoe  between  giving  a  dinner  and 
giving  a  dinner  well.  Few  nnder« 
stand  the  art.  Nor  does  it  altogether 
depend  upon  the  giver.  Many  tlungs 
and  many  hands  conspire  to  please  or 
disappnnt.  Who  is  yonr  cook,  and 
is  he  m  trim  for  whsit  he  has  to  do? 
Who  are  yoor  friends,  will  they 
harmonise  together  P  Wlwtareyonr 
diahesP  Then, asetfamgsm season ? 
You  have  seen  as  for  as  you  can  to 
this  yourself.  All  very  well,  bat 
yon  mmui  depend  at  last  upon  yonr 
fishmonger  and  yonr  huteher.  lliete 
waa  6ir  Joahna  Reymrfds.  He  was 
always  giving  dinners.  He  was  a 
man  of  Kfined  mind,  and  a  master  in 
bis  own  art.  His  table  was  fre- 
qfuentad  by  many  of  the  most  die* 
tingoished  men  of  his  age.    He  lived 


in  Leioesier  Square  (then  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  town),  and  vent 
to  market  for  himself.    We  reec^lect 
old  Kobeitson,  his  fishmonger,  who 
kept  the  shop  in  Coventry  Street, 
now  Tnmer*s.    He  realised  a  hand- 
some competency,  and  was  »  man  of 
keen  observation,  and  of  mild  and 
gentlemaidike  manners.    Hewas  full 
of  anecdotes  of  '*  my  old  friend,  Sr 
Joshua,**  as  he  called  him.    "  Sir 
JoAua,**  he  esid,  **  was  a  capital  judge 
offish.    HecameiVomPlympton,on 
the  coast,  and  undnrstood  the  artwie. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  and  always 
looked  in  upon  me   before   othm 
were  up;  and  if  there  was  one  fish  in 
the  shop  better  than  anodier,  he  was 
rare  to  smgle  it  ont.     He  never 
asked  theprtoe.  'Miss  Palmer,*  he  used 
to  say,  wffl  call  and  settle  about  the 
price.    Now  Miss  Palmer  waa  his 
niece,  and  was  Just  as  good  a  huid  at 
a  bai|;ain  as  8ir  Joshua  was  a  judge 
of  fi^.    She  generally  had  her  own 
way ;  but  I  loved  to  see  my  oW 
friend  Sir  Joshua  in  my  shop.    We 
don*t  see  such  nictnres  as  his  now. 
£h  ?**    Yet  with  all  this  preeantion 
and  care  on  the  part  of  our  distin- 
guished painter,  his  dinners,  though 
very  agreeable,  were  far  from  bemg 
what  is  usually  called  good.    There 
was  a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  with- 
out any  regard  to  wder  and  arrange* 
ment.    A  table  prepared  for  seven 
or  eight  was  often  corapeUed  to  con- 
tain fifteen  or  sixteen.    Ilicn  tiicrc 
was  a  sad  deficiency  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  even  ntatea  aad  glasses. 
Nor  was  the  attendanee  much  better. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  call 
instantly  for  beer,  bread,  or  wine, 
liiat  vou  might   be  supplied  wiA 
them  before  the  first  course  was  over. 
But  these  trifiing  embarrassments,  as 
Courtenay  calls  them,  only  served  to 
enhance  the  liilarity  and  singular 
pleasure  of  the  entertainment ;  to  our 
ttinkuDff,  a  kind  of  scramble  at  tiie 
best,    now  unlike  <*the  pomp**  in 
which  Sir  Peter  Ldy  is  aaid  to  have 
livedt 

There  is  a  veiy  curious  description 
of  what  a  lord-mayor*s  dinner  was 
like  in  the  year  166S,  in  that  divert- 
ing book  the  Diary  of  the  inimitable 
Pepys.  The  dinner  was  seired  to 
the  Guildhall,  and  the  hour  was  one. 
Under  every  salt  was  a  bill  of  fare, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  table  **thf 
persons  prc^jer "  for  the  table. 
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•«  if  ny,*'  mjM  Pcm,  "  were  tba  te- 
Mm,  -^uCiMfi^  in  ibe  wU  iMit  Uie  aayiur's 
sBfd  cbe  ]oi4»  ol'ilia  i^ivj  coiineil,  that 
had  napkins  or  ]int¥.«t,  which  was  v^fj 
sir.tqge.  I  aat  at  the  nierchaiit-atm\gers' 
table,  where  teo  g^ood  Aiahea  to  a  mess, 
irith  plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts ;  but  it 
was  Terjr  nnpleasing,"  he  adds,  "  that 
ve  had  no  napldns  nor  ohaaje  of  trench- 
ers, and  dronk  out  of  earMO  pitchers 
■ad  wooden  dishes.  IIm  dinner,  it  seems, 
is  made  by  the  ssayor  and  the  two 
■faeriis  ibr  thfO  tune  hM&f ;  and  the  whole 
isiaclfqaed  tocMNnoto  7iM,  arAOOi.41 


The  visitor  ate  wkh  his  finsert, 
and  wiped  them  when  he  had  aoQe 
on  the  napkin  hud  for  the  puipose. 
The  old  Dooks  on  carving  dwell 
yery  partieularly  on  the  propriety  of 
pbcii^  only  the  two  forefingers  and 
the  thumb  on  the  joint  or  bira  before 
joa.  Forks,  though  known  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  James  I.  were  very 
little  in  use  in  England  for  spme 
time  subsranent  to  the  Bestoration. 
Old  Tom  Cfryat,  who  introduced  the 
iork  amoiu;  ns,  realised  the  name  of 
Fvrctfer  lor  his  trouble.  The  lay- 
ing 01  jiapkins  well  was  an  important 
put  of  a  private  entertainment. 
^Thence  home,"  says  Pepys,  "and 
there  find  one  layiuj^  of  my  napkins 
— ~  "  to-mprrow,  m  figures  of  all 


Borta,  which  is  mighty  prettv;  and 
it  seems  is  his  tn^e,  and  ne  gets 
mnch  money  by  it/'*  At  large  en- 
tertainments, formerly  (as  late,  in- 
deed, as  the  re^n  of  Charles  11.), 
many  of  the  guests  were  required  to 
bring  Uieir  own  knives,  and  their 
owB  spoons  in  their  pockets.  "  Tou 
march  to  Guildhall,"  says  Clod  in  one 
of  Shirley's  entertainments,  "  with 
eveiy  man  his  spoon  in  his  pocket, 
when  you  look  upon  the  giants,  and 
feed  like  Sanieens.**t 

Lord  Herb^  of  Cherbury  de- 
scribes an  entertainment  he  was  at, 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  a£pe  in 
which  hie  lived:— 

"  From  Milan/*  he  says, "  wo  went  to 
Kovara,  where  we  were  entertained  by 
Ae  gorernor,  a  Spaniard,  with  one  of  thp 
most  sumptuous  (easts  that  orer  I  saw, 
beiiM;  but  of  nine  diahes,  in  three  aerend 
•ervtoes ;  the  firrt  whereof  was  three 
oUas  podridaa,  coasioting  of  all  choise 
boiled  awats,  placed  in  three  large  ailrtr 
tbargars,  whisb  loojk  up  th^  laogth  of  a 


l^al  table;  the  aisat  ia  k  be««|:  beigbt. 
oaed  up  artificially  pyraaud-wise,  to  a 
^tanrow  which  was  en  the  top.  I'he  se- 
cond service  was  like  the  former,  of  roaat 
meat,  in  which  all  auuiQfr  of  fowl,  from 
the  pheasant  and  partridge  to  other  fbwl 
less  than  them,  were  heightened  up  to  a 
larir.  The  third  was  in  sweetmeat  dry 
of  an  aorta,  heightened  in  a  like  manner, 
to  a  round  eomlit." 

This  mvn^  have  he^  a  ttotdy  en« 
tertainment  Our  ancestors  were 
fond  of  such  pyramidical  diqdaya. 
The  Headers*  feasts  at  the  Temple, 
when  feasts  were  most  in  Toene,  ge- 
nerally exhibiting  a  huge  dim  in  the 
centre,  pyramid  fashion.  A  service 
of  birds  was  much  better  understood 
in  the  olden  time  than  now.  The 
air  was  rifled  for  every  description 
of  feathered  thin^  that  could  help  in 
any  way  to  «OBstitiite  a  dish. 

"  The  robin  nedJireast  tiU  of  late  had 


And  children  sacred  held  a  Bnrtin*8  nest, 
TiU  becafieos  sold  so  devilish  dear 
To  one  that  was  er  wonld  have  been  a 
peer," 

This  was  in  Fope*s  tiioe ;  hut 

<«  The  foiir-MidJLwenty  bjackbiids  baked 
in  a  pie," 

is  an  earlier  instance  of  the  fmtiquity 
of  the  taste. 

There  is  a  capital  description  of  a 
cook  in  Ben  Jonson*s  last  masque 
before  King  James : — 

*'  A  Blaster  cook  I  why.  he*s  the  nan  of 
men. 

For  a  professor !  he  deaigns,  he  draws, 

Ue  painta,  he  carres,  he  builds,  he  forti- 
fies, 

Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowls  and  fish. 

Some  he  dry  ditches,  some  moats  round 
with  broths, 

Mooats  marrow-boQes  ;  cuts  fifty  angled 
custards; 

Rears  bulwaric  pies;  and  for  his  outer* 
walks. 

He  laiseCb  lampaits  of  immortal  emat ; 

Ajid  tfMdieth  all  the  tactics  at  one  duu 
ner. 

W)iat  /anks,  what  iiles,  to  pat  the  dishes 

ID, 

Tlie  whole  art  military  (  Then  he  knows 
The  influence  o^the  stara  upon  his  meats : 
And  all  their  seasons,  tempers,  qualities. 
And  so  to  fit  his  relishes  and  saoces  !*' 

The  cook  at  the  Reform  Club 
might  he  proud  of  this  description. 


^  Pepys,  4to.ed.ii.dQ0, 


♦  Shirley's  Works,  ri.  297. 
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"  for  a  good  poet  differs  noihiiig  at 
all  from  a  master  cook.  £ither*s  art 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  mind.*"  There 
was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
to  King  Henrv  VIII^  honest  Wil- 
liam Th^nn,  Esquire  (for  cooks  were 
squires  m  those  days),  who  gave  us 
an  edition  of  Chaucer,  so  close  was 
the  affinity  between  cooks  and  poets 
formerly.  How  the  clerk  or  the 
kitchen  must  have  relished  Chaucer's 
description  of  the  cook  of  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage : — 

"  A  coke  tbey  hadden  with  hem  for  the 

nonet 
To  boile  the  ohickenes  and  the  marie 

bones, 
And   poudre   marchant,  tart  and  galin 

gale. 
Wei  coulde   he  knowe   a   draught  of 

London  ale. 
He  coulde  roate,  and  setbe,  and  boile, 

and  frie, 
Maken  roortrewes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie, 
For  blanc-manger  that  made  he  wiih  the 

best." 

Marrow-bones  was  a  favourite  dish 
in  the  old  "forme  of  cury,"  and 
justly  too,  we  think.  Go  to  Wood's 
Hotel,  in  Portugal  Street,  where  the 
Noviomagians,  dine  with  the  right 
excellent  and  thrice  wittv  Mr.  Thomas 
Crollon  Croker  in  the  chair,  support- 
ed by  our  worthv  friend  J.  N.,  and 
never  without  a  Stonehenge  of  mar- 
row-bones upon  the  table.  They 
are  excellent  at  Wood's  (we  recom- 
mend them  stronglv),  and  mine  hos- 
tess understands  them  well,  having 
crane-like  spoons  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  marrow  of  marrow  may  not 
escape  you.  The  contiguity  of  Wood's 
to  the  butchers  in  Clare  Market  se- 
cures the  excellence  of  the  article 
served  up. 

Old  Major  C ^  of  the ,  had 

a  particular  fancy  for  ffiving  a  dinner 
entirely  made  up  of  sauces.  We 
never  saw  a  man  enjoy  Smollett's 
description  of  the  dinner  in  the  man- 
ner or  the  ancients  more  than  our 
old  friend  the  major.  He  was  fond 
of  eccentricities,  and  Smollett,  we 
suppose,  had  suggested  the  idea.  He 
talked  about  this  dinner  for  a  very 
long  time;  at  last  he  ventured  to 
give  it  to  a  select  trio.  And  what  a 
ainner  it  was  I  Gravy  sauce  for  soup, 
oyster-sauce  and  lobster-sauce  instead 
of  fish,  egg-sauce  instead  of  meat, 
and  bread-sauce  and  brandy-sauce 
instead  of  pheasant  and  plum-pud- 


ding! This  strange  medley  of  a 
dinner  went  off,  it  is  said,  with  great 
6clat.  The  major  tasted,  and  lugdy 
too,  of  every  sauoe-boat  on  the  table. 
He  strengthened  his  stcmiach  with 
half-a-glass  of  sherry  after  the  gravy 
and  a  whole  one  after  the  fish-sauces 
were  entirely  done  with.  This,  he 
said,  he  found  a  good  plan.  When 
the  eeg-sauoe  was  removed,  he  took 
a  toothful  of  brandy;  and  this,  he 
assured  us,  gave  a  pwdcalar  relish  to 
the  simple  taste  of  the  bread-nnoe 
immediately  after.  The  dinner  went 
off  entirely  to  his  satisfijction :  two 
of  his  friends,  however,  were  ill  the 
next  day ;  but  this  was  nothing,  he 
used  to  remark,  against  the  propriety 
of  giving  such  a  dinner,  for  they 
b^;an  the  brandy  too  early,  and  ate 
too  voraciously  of  the  lobster-sanoe. 
The  major  had  a  rump-steak  sapper 
lUfter,  but  he  never  repeated  the  ec- 
centric feast,  thoueh  it  continued  a 
favourite  subject  of  conversation  with 
him  ever  after. 

A  man  may  shew  as  mucb  taet 
and  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  friends 
he  asks  to  meet  you  as  in  the  choice 
of  the  meats  ana  wines  he  sets  upon 
his  table.  The  late  Mr.  Walker, 
the  magistrate,  was  of  opinion  that  a 
man's  dmner-party  should  never  oon* 
sist  of  more  than  eight, — that  is,  if  a 
good  dinner  and  conversation  alone 
were  wanted.  The  entertaining  au- 
thor of  the  Original  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  on  such  a  sulyect.  We  are  in- 
clined to  bargain  lor  a  round-table 
in  addition.  Comers  turn  people 
out,  and  put  people  out.  A  semi- 
circle round  the  nre,  with  your  feet 
on  the  fender  and  a  glass  of  old  port 
at  your  lips,  is  no  imperfect  enjoy- 
ment when  yule-logs  crackle  in  toe 
grate,  and  merry  sayings  occur  to 
promote  digestion.  But  a  circle  of 
faces  round  a  haunch  of  veniscm,  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  or  even  a  saddle  of 
mutton,  reads  still  better  upon  paper, 
and  is,  in  reality,  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Only  take  care  how  you 
select  your  friends,  and  remember, 
above  all,  that  it  is  as  much  your 
duty  to  call  out  the  particular  talents 
of  your  friends  b^  ^our  own  skill  in 
conversation,  as  it  is  to  recommend 
your  own  or  prour  cook's  superior 
skill  in  the  dishes  which  you  aet 
before  them.  We  have  often  thought 
that,  in  saying  to  one's-self,  ^  Whom 
shall  wehaye  P"  or,  "^  Whom  shall  we 
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ask  to  meet  him?'*  H  would  be  in- 
finitely worth  oue*8  while  to  turn  to 
or  repeat  a  very  characteristic  Passage 
in  6oldsmith*8  unhappUy-unnnished 
RetaHaiionj — 

"  If  our  landlord  supplies  us  witti  beef 

and  with  fish, 
Let  etch  guest  brin?  himself  and  be  briDgs 

the  best  dish  ; 
Oor  Dean  shall  be  Tenison  juit  fresh  from 

the  plains, 
Oor  Borke  shall  be  tongue  with    the 

garnish  of  brains ; 
Our  Will  shall  be  wild-fowl  of  excellent 

flavour, 
And  Dick  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten 

the  savour ; 
Our  Cumberland's  sweetbread  its  place 

shall  obtain. 
And  Doug:las  is  pudding,  substantial  and 

plain  ; 
Oor  Garriek'a  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  aaltnesa  agree." 

This  plan  of  looking  npon  jrour 
friends  as  so  nuuiy  individiial  dishes 
is  mnch  to  be  commended.  Then 
never  ask  more  than  two  great  talkers 
at  a  dinner  of  eight,  or  one  who  sits  and 
says  noUiing,  and  only  opens  his 
mouth  to  relieve  his  plate.  Your 
great  talkers,  it  is  said,  are  generally 
the  shaUowest  fellows  in  the  room ; 
but  your  solemn  spoons,  who  sit  and 
look  attention,  too  often  turn  out 
dead  bargains  at  the  end.  We  never 
see  a  heavy-looking  listener  in  a 
room,  but  we  think  of  the  capital 
story  in  the  TabU-Talk  of  Cole- 
rid^,— 

"Silence  does  not  always  mark  wis. 
dom.  I  was  at  dinner  some  time  ago  in 
oonpan?  with  a  man  who  listened  to  me 
and  said  nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but  he 
nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought  him  in- 
telligent. At  length,  towards  the  end  of 
tbe  dinner,  some  apple-dumplings  were 
pisced  on  the  table,  and  my  man  had  no 
sooner  seen  them,  than  he  burst  forth 
with  *Them  *s  the  jockovs  for  me ! '  1 
wish/*adda  Coleridge,  *'  Spuraheim  could 
have  examined  the  fellow's  head  t " 

Give  US  a  oontradicter  after  this, — 
none  of  your  mandarin-headed  lis- 
teners, nodding  assent  mechanically 
and  nothing  more. 
I  We  have  little  sympathy,  we  con- 
fess, with  the  gentleman's  predilection 
for  apple-dumplings ;  nor  are  we  in- 
clioed  to  indulge  in  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon's  liking  for  dishes  such  as 
Lncullus,  and  Lucullus  alone,  would 
We  had  at  table, — tongues  of  carps, 


dormiee,  the  paps  of  a  pregnant  sow, 
the  beards  of  barbels,  mullets  soused 
in  high  country -wines,  peacocks* 
bnuns,  &c.  It  is  not  for  dishes  like 
these  that  we  should  be  tempted  to 
wish,  in  the  language  of  one  of  Ben 
Jonson*s  sons, — 

<*  O  now  for  an  eternity  of  eating, 

Fool  was  he  that  wish'd  but  a  crane's 

short  neck ! 
Give  me  one.  Nature,  long  as  is  a  cable 
Or  sounding-line;   and  all  the  way  a 

palate 
To  taste  my  meat  the  longer !  *' 

^  We  hardl  V  know  where  we  could 
wish  this  witn  propriety,  unless  at  the 
Steaks  behind  the  Lyceum,  where, 
with  your  two  finger-sized  helpings 
at  a  time,  the  allowance  of  pickles  at 
the  fifth,  good  drink,  and  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  speech,  you  are  tempted 
to  wish  for  a  lengthened  appetite  in 
lan^a^  such  as  Kandolph  wrote  for 
his  Epicurean  Acolastus. 

This  mention  of  the  Steaks  behind 
the  Lyceum — better  but  incorrectly 
known  as  the  Beef- steak  Club— re- 
minds us  not  inappropriately  that  we 
have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chops  and  steaks  in  London. 
A  man  with  a  eood  stomach  is  always 
happy  when  ne  can  talk  of  meat. 
Another,  with  a  ruined  appetite, 
takes  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the 
past — ^his  feats  of  stomach  in  his 
younger  years.  The  subject  is  an 
mteresting  one.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
maids  of  honour,  who  made  their 
breakfiists  of  rumps  of  beef,  would 
have  listened  with  ereedier  ears  than 
usual  to  Regtk A  when  she  talked  of 
steaks. 

People  who  dine  at  the  Albany 
Rooms  in  Piccadilly,  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  in  the  Strand,  at  Han- 
cock's, in  Rupert  Street,  at  John-o'- 
Groats,  immraiately  opposite,  and  at 
Vamey's,  in  Newcastle  Street,  seem 
to  satisfy  their  appetites  rather  unad- 
visedly. To  our  thinking  there  arc 
no  places  like  Joe's  in  Finch  Lane, 
the  Cock  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Rainbow  on  the  south, 
the  Three  Tuns  in  BiUingsgate,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  and  the  Blue  Posts  in  Cork 
Street.  A  man  who  spends  a  week 
in  London  on  his  own  resources  can- 
not do  better,  we  conceive,  than  dine 
at  the  six  }>laces  we  have  enumerated, 
makmg  his  attendance  over  on  the 
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gerentli,  to  the  lioeflie  he  likee  the 

A  ^op  at  ^e  Cock  in  Fleet 
Street  is  no  ever^-day  production ; 
if  one  ehop  is  not  enougn,  order  bj 
ail  means'  a  ehop  and  sausage,  or  a 
chop  and  chop  to  follow;  or  finish 
off  with  a  Cbeahire  rabbit  (we  adopt 
the  more  recent  spelling),  you  cannot 
go  wrong.  The  stout  hexe  is  ex- 
cellent. You  are  only  trifling 
with  your  anpetite  if  you  ask  for 
less  than  a  thunderer  the  first  go. 
Always  diink  Ooek  stout  from  the 
glass :  the  half-and-half  and  the  por- 
ter from  the  pewter.  We  ourselres 
drink  half-and-half  as  less  heady, 
always  finish^g  off  with  ha!f-a-pint 
of  porter,  in  the  same  pint  pot, 
which  we  take  as  a  kind  of  hght 
claret  after  dinner.  We  recompiend 
the  same  course  to  others.  WiUtam 
knew  our  ways,  aad  Charles  is  get- 
ting  into  them.  We  are  ineHned, 
however,  to  giTe  our  more  particular 
directions  to  James,  who  has  resigned 
the  jacket,  we  observe,  since  Rbgina. 
noticed  it  in  a  former  number.  We 
think  the  Cock  chops  superior  to  the 
steaks.  Mr.  Colnett  should  look  a 
little  into  this.  Ben  at  *'  the  Cheshire 
Cheese**  is  ^ettinc  the  start  of  htm 
in  steaks;  indeed  Ben  directs  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  department 
of  his  house ;  but  more  of  Ben  anon 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Che- 
shire Cheese.  Before,  however,  we 
pass  to  another  tavern,  let  us  recom- 
mend the  oqI V  joint  they  condescend 
to  cook  at  the  Cock— ribs  of  beef. 
This  is  the  very  dish  that  Lydgate's 
London  Lackpenny  licked  his  lips 
at,— 

**  Thea  I  hye4  me  into  EatX^liepe  ; 
OiM  cryes  AyM«  of  Befe,  mid  inaoy  a 

!>; 
P«wter  poctet  they  etattsrad  on  a heape; 
TJmm  was  bsrpa,  pype,  ai|d  aiiastoekye« 
'Vea»  by  Cock!  uy  by  Cock!'  «oiQe 

b«gati«ry«; 
Somd  songo  af  Jeoken  and  JaTyjui  for 

tbeo  iiie4a ; 
But  for  lack  of  mony  I  mjght  not  spede." 

Make  your  Monday's  dinner  with 
Colnett  at  the  Cock.  Then  «  Yea  by 
Cock,  nay  by  Cock,"  we  know  what 
it  will  l>e.  You  will  cab  it  out  of 
your  way  to  try  the  chops  and 
ribs  of  beef  i^gdn.  Colnett's  charge 
for  the  joint  is  eighteen-pence. 

If  Monday  at  the  Cock,  then  by 


all  means  Tuesday  aft  4he  Rainbow. 
Drop  in  about  six  o*dodc,  in  time  tor 
the  hot  joint.  TJttle  Argent  under- 
£^nds  a  joint;  if  yoa  know  faia 
well  let  him  cut  for  you.  Don^  ask 
for  a  chop  or  a  steak,  thc^  are  not  so 
famed  in  the  art  of  cooking  them  at 
the  Baiobov  since  the  fat  cook  died, 
whose  full-length  portrait  decorates 
theroominwkushyottdt.  TheaUMit 
here  is  as  good  as  it  is  at  the  Cock, 
tiiough  peofde  affect  to  pereerre  a 
difference,  the  merest  imagination  in 
the  world.  You  may  oraer  a  pint 
to  b^in  with.  The  run  of  the  joint 
is  two  shillings.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  recommend  the  rabbits. 
We  went  unknown,  like  Canning, 
into  company  and  got  a  yesterday's 
one  by  mistake.  We  refoaed  to 
pay  for  it;  and  our  refiiaal  was 
properly  aeeepted.  Vethwgt^  Mr.  Ar- 
gent has  rated  the  waiter  well  suioe 
we  were  there  last.  Will  our  friend 
J.  B.  (that  worthy  prop  of  the  Bain- 
bow  about  six^  speak  to  Mr.  Argent 
on  the  point  r  His  word  will  carry 
weight. 

Wednesday ,  we  recommend,  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
with  a  part^  of  six,  though  four  will 
do.  The  pnde  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
is  a  beef-steak  pudding ;  and  Ben  has 
a  cook  who  understands  h  tho- 
roughly. However,  it  is  Ben's  look- 
ing on,  we  believe,  that  perfect  idl. 
Some  will  exclaim  that  a  beef-steak 
pudding  is  a  heavy  dish,  and  so  far 
we  agree  with  them  when  they  eon- 
fine  their  oompiaint  to  the  axtide  as 
it  is  eooked  at  home.  At  Beii*s  it  is 
a  very  different  matter.  The  reoeipt 
for  making  it  is  said  to  hare  belonged 
to  the  trim  of  Ben  for  a  eentury  and 
more.  The  father  of  all  the  fiiena  is 
said  to  have  been  an  apprentice  to 
the  famous  Christopher  Kat,  who 
made  the  celebrated  Kit-Eat  pies,  as 
his  mutton-|[iieB  were  called,  which 
said  piesorigmated  the  Kit*K]ttt  club, 
and  the  Kit-Kat  portraits.  It  was 
only  fit  that  the  appientiee  ahottld 
excel  in  a  puddtng,  when  his  ma»- 
ter  excelled  in  a  pie.  But  to  our 
tale.  You  cannot  hare  a  poddtng 
unless  you  give  your  order  early. 
Bcu*s  score  cioses,  we  are  UMl,  at 
ten  A.M.  He  ooald  not  cooaeien- 
tiously,  he  says,  score  a  customer  up 
after  that  hour.  A  beef-steak  pudding 
requires  time  to  mdce,  and  a  very 
long  time  (Ben  never  enuaerMteatlie 
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hoan)  to  boJl.  Well,  we  will  sap- 
pose  tlie  puMing  ordered,  Mid  the 
dinner  hour  six.  Your  party  is  as- 
semhled;  you  «re  all  hunger  and 
expectation,  in  enters  Ben  with  the 
pttddingf  and  onl^  witness  the  eager 
watchfulness  of  his  eyes  as  he  scans 
the  party  round  for  a  look  (lie  does 
not  want  words  at  sudi  a  time)  of 
"  Ben,  you  have  done  wonders — all 
right "  Now  mind  how  you  remove 
a  centre  from  the  Kd,  and  have  the 
oysters  at  hand  ready  to  pop  in. 
Oysters  eook  sufficiently  well  with 
tlie  heat  of  the  pudding  they  are  put 
io.  Boil  them  in  the  pudding  itself 
and  tSiey  turn  out  tough  and  taste- 
less, fike  (in  short),  so  many  nieces 
of  leatfier.  The  removal  or  the  lid 
is  a  work  of  oome  nicety.  Only  hear 
what  Ben  has  to  say  on  this  point ! 
Now,  however,  it  is  time  to  remove 
the  lid  once  more,  the  oyoters  are 
well  done ;  and  the  only  question  is 
who  shall  he  helped  first : — 

*'  Fair  fa'  your  boaest  sonsie  face. 
Great  Chieftftin  of  the  puddin'-race  I 
AboQD  tiiem  a'  ye  take  your  place, 

Paiocb,  tripe  or  thairm  ; 
^YeeI  are  ye  worthy  o*  a  grace 
As  laDg's  my  arm." 

This  sayii^  of  grace  is  hy  no 
means  aa  unnecessary  matter.  Some 
short  one  should  be  said  on  this, 
and  on  all  similar  occasions,  ''  as 
lang's  my  u*m,**  is  a  mile  too  long. 
Beau  Nash^  is  not  a  had  one.  ^'Come, 
gentlemen,  eat,  and  welcome."  Better 
still  is  M.  Lady  Ilobart's  gra<Se. 
"  Wdl,"  says  my  lady,  looking  ank- 
iously  round  for  some  one  to  say 
grace  at  table,  '*  I  think  I  must  say 
as  one  dkl  in  the  like  case, '  God  he 
lliai&ked,  nobody  will  say  grace.'"* 
This  was  said  a  century  and  a  half 
beCbre  Sheridan  was  born. 

You  may  safely  say  grace  over 
any  thmg  that  Ben  serves  up.  It  is 
not,  however,  at  every  tavern  in 
London  that  yon  may  with  any  thing 
like  common  prudence  ejaculate  a 
^^  Thank  God**  for  what  is  set  before 
you.  Do  not  forget  Mrs.  Johnson's 
memorable  saying  to  her  husband, 
the  celebrated  *♦  Sam."  The  Doctor, 
though  always  complaining  ehout 
his  dinners,  never  omitted  to  **  Thank 
God"  for  what  was  set  before  him. 


His  complaints  became  m  eoaunoa 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  at  last  called  to 
him  when  about  to  say  grace,  "  Nay, 
liold,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make 
a  faroe  of  thanking  God  for  a  dinner 
which  in  a  lew  minutes  yaa  will 
pronounce  not  eatable.**  A  proper 
rebuke — ^and  so  the  Doctor  thought 
tt. 

In  a  party  of  six  over  a  Beef- 
steak Pudding  (hang  it,  we  had 
nearly  written  the  name  of  the  pud- 
ding without  the  capital  letters  so 
particularly  its  due)  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  tbe  most  impartial 
individual  of  the  company  for  the 
ail-important  office  of  carver.  In  the 
distribution  of  a  Beef-steak  Fuddinf 
this  is  very  essential.  The  lid  is 
always  the  lightest  j^Mut  of  the  paste, 
and  the  most  digestible ;  a  fidr  ^hare 
of  this,  thousfa  of  the  size  ofhalf-a* 
crown,  is,  tnerefore,  due  to  every 
partaker.  l%en  the  equal  ^stribu- 
tion  of  the  better  portion  of  the  meat, 
of  the  gravy,  the  ojrsters, — ^yes,  and 
the  kidneys  too,  demands  the  scales 
of  Justice  herself.  Then  an  expe- 
rienced carver  will  keep  somethmg 
good  in  reserve  for  second  hdptngs. 
Tlie  taste  refines  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Do  not,  therefore,  deal  too  lavishly 
at  first  in  the  very  pope's  eye  of  tfcle 
pudding.  To  have  an  army  of  re- 
serve is  a  golden  maxim,  i  ou  may 
lose  a  whole  circle  of  acquaintances 
by  your  manner  of  carving.  Re- 
member the  fate  of  a  certain  Robert 
Sinclair,  who  used  to  say  that  he  had 
thirty  friends  during  a  n)rtnight*s  re- 
sidence at  Harrogate,  and  lost  them 
aU  in  the  carving  of  one  haunch  of 
venison. 

You  may  dine  on  Thursday  at  the 
Three  Tuns  in  fiillinrsgate,  at  the 
one,  or  at  the  four  o*clo^  fish  ordi- 
nary. We  recommend  the  former, 
though  the  hour  is  an  eurly  one ; 
but  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the 
salesmen  of  tibe  market  generally  sit 
down  to  it,  and  the  fish,  we  have 
always  thought,  is  a  siiade  if  any 
thing  the  better.  We  are  however 
assured,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Simpson  indignantly  denies  the 
difference.  We  Inve  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  veracity,  and  the  difference 
may,  perhaps,  be  altogether  imagin- 
ary. Let  the  difference  then  be  wnat 
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it  will,  the  four  o*eIock  dinner  is  a 
cheap  and  capital  one  at  double  the 
price  Mr.  Simpson  charges.  We 
Know  not  where  you  could  get  such 
ano^er  dinner  for  eighteen-pence, 
or  even  for  three  times  the  sum. 
Think  of  a  fine  fish  course— a  noble 
cod,  or  salmon,  or  turbot  at  one  end ; 
a  large  dish  of  fried  cod  at  the  other, 
¥rith  fried  soles  and  fried  eels  in  the 
centre,  melted  butter,  soy,  and  an- 
chov^'  sauces,  potatoes  and  bread  at 
pleasure. 

This  seems  more  than  enough  for 
the  money;  but  eighteenpence  pro- 
vides for  a  very  great  deal  at  the 
Thiee  Tuns  in  Billingsgate.  The 
fish  removed  (and  veiy  little 
goes  down),  there  is  a  capital  din- 
ner of  butcher*s  meat  and  greens 
— a  piece  of  roast  beef  at  one  end, 
and  a  boiled  leg  pf  mutton,  or  some 
such  kind  of  dish,  at  the  other  — 
roast  at  the  head,  boiled  at  the  bot- 
tom, ¥rith  an  ample  dish  of  beef- 
steaks (tolerably  good,  too,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  It  is  very  hard  if 
you  cannot  dine  with  such  a  fare  before 
yon.  But  your  eighteenpence  is  not 
yet  exhausted :  there  is  cheese  (not 
**  pippins  and  cheese  **)  to  follow.  And 
art,  we  repeat,  for  eighteenpence! 
The  thing  is  marvellous.  There  are, 
however,  other  recommendations — 
the  water  which  is  placed  on  the 
table  in  a  row  of  hocK-bottles  down 
the  middle  is  worthy  of  Hare  Court 
in  the  Temple,  or  of  Aldgate  pump, 
hard  by.  The  sherry,  too,  is  not 
amiss,   by   any   means,  for  tavern 

sherry;  and  tne  punch But 

before  we  enlarge  upon  the  punch,  a 
few  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
stranger  who  dines  there  for  the  first 
time  may  be  found  of  service.  If  you 
wish  to  dine  at  one^  take  your  seat  a 

Jiuarter  of  an  hour  beK>re;  if  the 
ittle  transept  at  the  head  of  the  table 
is  taken  (and  plates  turned  over  are 
put  there  to  denote  when  it  is  en- 
caged) take  your  seat  a  little  lower 
down,  but  still  towards  the  head.  If 
you  arrive  late — and  three  minutes 
before  the  time  is  reckoned  late — 
seize  a  Windsor-chair,  towards  the 
lower  end,  or  towards  the  very  centre 
of  the  table — you  are  near  toe  main 
dishes  there,  i  ou  will  find  it  a  safe 
rule  if  you  are  at  the  foot  never  to 


ask  for  what  is  at  the  head,  or  at  the 
head  for  the  dish  in  active  operation 
at  the  foot.  Do  not  be  misled  be- 
cause many  at  taUe  drink  beer — 
never  swim  fish  in  beer;  ask  for 
half-a-pint  of  sherry,  and  if  you 
take  eels,  a  toothful  of  brandy  (the 
brandy  is  sent  round)  is  no  bad  se- 
curity from  after  disagreementa. 
With  your  cheese  "  a  thumb  of  ale," 
as  they  call  it,  is  far  from  bad. 

But  don*t  go  away.  Beadjuat 
yourself  in  your  Wincbor  chair,  or- 
der a  glass  of  cold  punch,  seize  a 
cigar  or  a  clay,  and  play  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  at  the  Three  Tuns  in  Bil- 
lingsgate. A  day  seems  much  in 
favour.  The  Guy  Faux  lanthom  on 
the  table  is  a  kind  of  provocative  to 
take  one.  But  do  not  allow  the 
seductive  drinks  and  attractions  of 
this  Billingsgate  Castle  of  Indolence 
to  venture  on  a  second  glass  of  punch, 
or  you  will  find  some  difiiculty  when 
in  the  cold  air  to  preserve  your  ba- 
lance or  even  to  call  for  a  cab  to  take 
you  home.  The  celebrated  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  met  a  couple  of  chair- 
men carrying  a  portly  person  hcMne 
to  his  lodgings  at  the  Bath.  The 
earl  thought  he  recognised  a  friend 
in  the  drunkard  in  their  care.  He 
asked  them  who  they  had  with  them. 

"Only  Mr.  Quin,  my  lord,  who 
has  just  left  the  Three  Tuns." 

"Z^  the  Three  Tuns !"  was  Lord 
Chesterfield^s  reply.  "  Gad !  I  think 
old  John  Dory*  has  brought  &ne 
away  with  him." 

Friday  we  will  set  aside  for  Joe*8 
in  Finch  Liane.  Here  the  pink  and 
perfection  of  a  dinner  is  half  a  steak 
and  half  a  steak  to  follow.  You 
have  the  advantage  in  winter  of  sit- 
ting near  the  fire,  and  of  seeing  your 
dinner  cooked  full  in  the  face  before 
you.  To  enjoy  a  steak  thoroughly 
at  Joe*s  you  must  not  drink  his 
beer.  If  you  want  a  liquid  of  any 
kind,  half  a  glass  of  water  is  the  ut- 
most you  should  take.  The  steaks 
at  Joe  s  are  tender  and  full  of  gravy 
(the  best  out  of  sight  in  London), 
you  will,  therefore,  want  scarcely  any 
thing  to  drink  while  your  pewter- 
plate  is  before  you.  But  tne  di^ 
cleared  out,  take  our  advice, — and 
pay.  You  are  confoundedly  thirsty ! 
—of  course  you  are.    Call  a  cab,  or 


*  Quin,  the  actor,  here  spoken  of,  was  ao  fond  of  a  John  Dory  ibat  be  west  to 
Plymouth  (then  a  difficult  journey)  on  pnrpoae  to  taste  one  in  full  perfection. 
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step  ioto  an  omnibus,  and  tell  the 
man  to  put  you  do¥m  at  the  Cock  at 
Temple  Bar.  Ten  minutes,  or  less, 
will  take  you  there,  and  then  —  a 
whole  libation  of  half-and-half.  We 
can  picture  you  before  us,  lay- 
ing your  ears  down  at  it,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  pewter  in  the  air, 
and  a  *^  Thank  GkxC  a  good  dinner !  ** 
half  uttered  from  your  lips.  Sup- 
pose, however,  another  course.  Take 
a  cab  (walking  is  out  of  the  question 
at  such  a  time),  and  tell  the  man  to 
drive  you  to  the  Shades  at  London 
Bridge.  Half-a-pint  from  the  wood 
(imperial  measure)  is  no  bad  sauce 
to  a  steak  at  Joe's.  We  recommend 
port :  a  modicum  of  sherry  reminds 
us  too  forcibly  of  "the  vine^-cruet" 
(a  pint  of  sherry),  to  which  James 
Smith,  of  the  Ejected  Addresses,  was 
reduced  bv  the  physicians,  who  wished 
to  keep  nim  to  his  friends  a  little 
longer. 

Kyou  cannot  find  a  friend  to  ask 
you  to  the  Steaks  (that  little  Escurial 
behind  the  Lyceum),  you  cannot  do 
better  than  try  a  west-end  dinner  on 
Saturday  at  the  Blue  Posts  in  Cork 
Street— Tom  HilFs  retreat,  when  he 
was  not  asked  out  by  others  or  by 
himself.  Do  not  confound  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Cork  Street  with  the  Blue 
Posts  in  the  Haymarket,  as  some 
have  done, — a  much  older  place,  it  is 
true  (orthodox,  too,  at  one  time,  for 
five  bishops  dined  here  together  in 
the  reign  of  James  n.),  but  poor  and 
ueagre  in  comparison  with  Hill*s 
hut  quarters.  The  Saturday's  joint 
is  a  noble  piece  of  beef,  boiled  in 
Old-Bailey  fashion;  the  hour,  six; 
and  the  charge^but  the  charge  is 
high— comparatively  high.  A  sal- 
mon-steak and  soy  to  begin  with 
will  usher  in  the  beef  better  than 
any  thing  else  we  can  name — imless, 
perhaps,  a  fried  sole ;  but  of  this  we 
are  somewhat  doubtful.  The  malt 
is  good,  nor  is  the  wine  indifferent 
It  IS  wise,  however,  to  reserve  your- 
self for  the  Baked  Purch  (capital 
letters  aran—- it  well  deserves  it),  the 
envy  of  Ben  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
snd  not  thought  bad  by  the  cunning 
conoocter  of  Uie  article  at  the  Three 


Tuns  in  Billingsgate.  With  a  good 
foundation  of  beef,  and  the  useful 
precaution  of  not  mixing  your  li- 
quors, you  need  not  fear  the  least 
symptom  of  a  to-morrow's  headach. 
It  is  your  vile  practice  of  taking 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  drinks 
at  a  meal  that  plays  the  deuce  with 
you  the  next  oay.  Stick  to  one  or 
even  two  kinds  of  drinks,  and  you 
will  wake  like  a  lark  in  the  mommg, 
as  if  the  libation  of  last  night  was  a 
mere  dew-drop  in  its  effects. 

It  was  thought  a  piece  of  puppyism 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
call  for  the  bill  of  fare:  the  indi- 
vidual in  quest  of  a  dinner  entered 
the  larder,  and  took  a  survey  for 
himself.  A  good  soup  and  a  pullet 
was  thought  no  bad  dinner,  provided 
there  was  a  Sussex  wheat-ear  in  the 
house,  or  jacksnipes  so  fat  you  would 
think  they  had  their  winding-sheets 
on.  But  men  in  those  days  partook 
of  a  hearty  supper, — of  a  venison 
pasty,  as  Pepys  did,  or  a  roast  chine 
of  beef,  like  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. Supper  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  turnpike,  through  which  one 
must  pass  in  order  to  go  to  bed. 
Few  supped  as  lightly  as  Sir  Roger 
deCoverley:  "  good  Cheshire  cheese, 
best  mustaxd,  a  golden  pippin,  and  a 
pipe  of  John  Sl/^^  best.*^  We  feel 
assured,  should  the  time  revive  for 
inspecting  larders  and  rejecting  bills 
of  rare,  that  the  larder  of  the  Blue 
Posts  will  bear  inspection.  There  is 
always  more  (when  the  larder  is  at 
the  lowest^  than  Pope  conceived  was 
sufficient  for  a  dinner. 

How  will  the  reader  **  solemnise 
the  Lord's "  on  brocoli  and  mutton 
at  the  Blue  Posts  in  Cork  Street^  at 
the  Cock,  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  or 
better  still  on  Sunday,  at  his  own 
fireside  ?  But  here  it  is  we  separate, 
not  without  a  maxim  (so  we  may 
si^ely  call  it)  from  the  great  moralist 
of  his  age :  '*  Some  people  have  a 
foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pre- 
tending not  to  mind,  what  they  eat. 
For  my  nart,  I  mind  my  belly  very 
studiously,  for  I  look  u^on  it  that  he 
who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will 
hardly  mind  any  thing  else."* 


*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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V£LASCO  ;   0R»  MEMOIRS  OF  A  PACE.* 


Tbs  men  of  the  past  fi;eiieration, 
as  well  as  the  men  of  the  present, 
know  Cjnis  Redding  as  the  Nestor 
of  newspapers  and  the  Methuselah 
of  magazines,  wh3e  those  who  have 
mark^  his  course  more  nearly  are 
aware  that,  independently  of  innumer- 
able contributions  to  our  popular 
literature,  published  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  he  is  most  favourably 
known  as  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Modem  Wines^  of  Shipwrecks 
and  Disasters  at  Sea^  and  last,  though 
not  least,  as  the  inventor  of  that 
famous  "  Leek  Pie,"  which  bears  his 
odorous  name  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent treatises  on  the  art  of  cookery .f 
Now,  however,  at  the  twelfth  hour, 
the  gaUAut  and  the  galkfi/  old  man^ 
comes  out  in  a  new  character,  and 
startles  the  town  with  a  thrce-vol. 
novel,  entitled  Velasco^  or  Memoirs 
of  a  Page.  The  story  is  the  history 
of  a  Spanish  aveniurero^  born  on  the 
CeriOo  del  Rastro  of  Madrid,  who  be- 
gins life  by  holding  horses,  is  no- 
ticed by  a  Franciscan  friar,  who 
teaches  him  reading  and  writing 
Latin  and  arithmetic,  and,  ulti- 
mately, obtains  him  the  situation  of 
page  in  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Uzeda,  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Here, 
however,  the  clever  author  of  this 
amusing  work  commits  an  error, 
which  IS  noticeable,  or,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  mark- worthy,  if  the  book 
be  meant  as  an  accurate  historical 
record  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Spain  a  century  ago.  Though  it 
was  not  necessary  to  prove  nobility 
of  birth  to  enter  as  page  into  the 
household  of  a  simple  Spanish  don, 
yet  such  proof  of  nobility  was  indis« 
pensable  m  order  to  obtam  the  situa- 
tion in  the  princely  house  of  a 
srandee  of  the  first  class,  as  the  Duke 
alJzeda  is  represented  to  be.  Even 
in  France,  a  court  always  less  cere- 
monious ULBXJi  the  court  of  Spain,  a£ 
the  end  of  the  reisn  of  Louis  XIV., 
four  generations  of  noblesse  were  re- 
quired of  a  youth  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  as  a  page  de  la  grande 
Scune^  or  even  of  the  peltie  cettrte. 


And  in  Spain,  before  the  period  we 
speak  of,  there  was  a  kind  of  oolle&e 
of  pages,  an  institution  afterwaxds 
transplanted  into  France.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeentn  centuries,  and  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  and  ci^t- 
eenth,  to  educate  these  young  pages 
apart;  andhiBQitholic,asweIlasbis 
most  Christian  majesty,  was  served 
at  table  by  pages,  under  whom  again 
were  valets  and  lacqueys  of  an  in- 
ferior order.  And  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy, 
Buonaparte,  in  taking  possession  of 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  revived 
the  institution  of  pages.  But  these 
youths,  impudent  and  audacious  doss 
as  they  were,  instead  of  being  the 
sons  of  the  shambles,  as  Mr.  Redding 
makes  Velasco,  were  the  children  of 
ancient  houses  or  the  sons  of  his  most 
illustrious  servants,  military  or  civile 
whom  the  little  Corsican  emperor 
caused  to  be  educated  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Even  in  England  pages  were 
always  chosen  amons  youths  of  gentle 
birth.  The  great  Marlborough  w«% 
as  every  Ixray  knows,  a  pi^  to 
James,  duke  of  York ;  and  u  oor 
memory  does  not  deceive  ns,  fi>r  we 
write  without  haviiu;  access  to  books, 
the  present  Duke  of  Weffin^^ton  was 
in  early  hie  a  page  to  an  Irish  lord- 
Iieatraant.  If,  Uierefore,  Mr.  Red- 
ding wish  to  be  in  strict  keeping 
with  history,  he  is  incorrect  in  grving 
his  hero  so  ignoble  an  orqpn.  A 
page,  however,  Velasco  is  appointed, 
and  being  a  kuen  mozo^  as  well  as 
quick-witted,  compaiiionable,  fond  of 
adventure,  and  unscrupulous,  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  **  min- 
gled varn  of  good  and  01  together  " 
of  which  Spanish  life  is  composed. 
Not  merely  does  the  page  write 
down  his  own  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures, but  he  lays  bare  to  ns 
the  hideous  anatomical  demonstra- 
tion of  a  grandee*s  house.  Here,  in 
these  volumes,  we  have  a  just  imper- 
sonation of  the  meanness  that  soars, 
of  the  pride  that  licks  the  dust  The 
whole  soeial,  politieal,  and  elerical 


*  Velasco ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Page.    Id  S  vols.    By  Cyriu  Redding.    London^ 
1846.     Newby. 

t  The  PractiGsl  Cook,    By  J.  Bxegion  and  Anne  Millar. 
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life  of  Madrid,  k  Uid  opoi  betec 
118  with  anutang  truth  and  fidel&ly. 
Nor  IB  it  merely  diaraeten  and  per- 
Bouages,  general  or  ladiyidiialy  that 
are  well  portrajredv— aa  the  (jraQdee, 
the  miniBter  of  state*  the  pneat,  the 
««cfimiiio,  thebanker*  the  bul-fighler, 
the  alguaail,  the  robber,  the  aebein* 
iag  ooarte»a^  the  housekeeper  of 
the  coiate,  the  man  of  many  pro- 
jeeta^ — bat  scenery  and  keahty  are 
painted  with  a  eorredneas  truly  mi- 
racttlous,  eonaldering  that  Mr.  Bed- 
ding has  never  visited  the  country. 
It  mav  be  answered  that  Le  Sage, 
like  Mr.  Redding,  never  set  his  foot 
in  Spain  (and  tnis  we  believe  to  be 
the  fiKt,  thoop^h  the  contrary  is 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  donnt 
Francois  de  Neufch&tean  and  Mon- 
aeur  Harmois,  attacM  of  the  French 
embassy  at  Madrid) ;  but  then, 
though  Le  Sage^s  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Spain  cannot  be  denied,  as  is  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  ex- 
cellent Handbook  of  Sfum^  yet  he 
makes  many  mistifckfw  m  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  and  in  local 
descriptions.  Mr.  Redding,  however, 
appears  acquainted  with  Uie  rmt  nai 
r^MTM  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In 
these  volumes  Yelasco  assumes  many 
parts,  and  plays  them  all  amusingly, 
if  not  all  well.  He  is  boon  compan- 
ion of  a  monk,  the  friend  of  a  marquis^ 
the  favoured  of  a  marchioness,  the 
secretary  of  a  council  of  ministers, 
the  companion  of  a  strolling  band  ox 
gipsies,  a  staid,  loving,  married  man, 
settled  down  in  Valencia,  a  sorrow- 
ing widower,  the  dupe  of  artful 
sharpers,  a  second  time  a  married 
man,  and  a  place-holder  in  expecta- 
tion. These  varied  alternations  of 
fortune  open  to  us  new  views  and 
new  characters,  in  which  Jew  and 
gipsy  botJi  figure.  Yelasco,  in  tell- 
mg  n&  own  story,  makes  the  most 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  observed* 
Sometimes  his  adventures  are  but 
the  peg  on  which  he  hangs  a  sketch 
of  liie  manners  and  charaoters  of 
those  with  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact— sometimes  they  afford  him  fbod 
for  ecmtemplation  to  the  indnlgeBce 
of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy. 

The  characters  are  varied  and  for 
the  most  part  spiritedly  drawn.  There 
is  love  fuid  passkm,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  novel  where  the  scene  is 
hid  m Spai&i  birt  jmvUwc  the  bnv 


nor  the  fmmm  frveiXt^  or  enconbei 
the  sofidgood  sense  and  sharp  satire 
of  the  b^.  Every  ps^  makes  it 
plain  to  the  readerV  apprehenakm 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  sharp  ob- 
server of  the  world,  and  one  who 
looks  through  the  deeds  of  men  with 
an  open  and  keenly  discerning  eye. 
The  tone  of  the  novel  is  occasionally 
bitter  and  sarcastic,  sometisies  sad 
and  mooTsful,  hut  without  any  sickly 
sentimeBtali^,  and  most  frequently 
indicative  of  an  ardent  and  unaos- 
ptcious  nature,  fVill  of  genuine  good 
feeling  good  nature,  and  good  sense. 
Nor  are  these  volumes  without  a 
political  tendency.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  strokes  of  satire  are  cRrected, 
through  the  bodies  of  Spanish  states- 
men, Dishops,  and  leaders  of  parties, 
against  men  in  high  places  at  home. 
One  of  the  best  drawn-charaeters 
in  the  book  is  the  Conde  de  Guipus- 
ooa,  and  who  does  not  as  he  reads 
see  that  a  certain  ex-Chaneellor  baa 
sat  for  the  portrait  ? 

"Tbe  confidence  and  the  ffuency  of 
language  at  tBe  disposal  of  tbe  Conde  de 
Guipuscoa,  tbe  laat  being  the  result  of 
studj,  joined  with  natural  aptitude,  were 
great.  Presumptuously  aspiring  after 
superiority  in  every  brunch  of  knowledge, 
he  failed  to  be  profound  in  any— occasion- 
ally blundering  upon  all.  His  manner 
was  ungraceful.  Impetuous,  egotistic, 
insolent,  vituperatiTe,  unscrupulous,  his 
oratory  shewed  no  repose  in  its  breathless 
denunciations.  None  of  tbe  hallowed  in- 
spiration that  dignify,  no  ray  of  genius 
broke  in  npon  tlie  intense  selfishiiess  or 
illumined  tbe  lurid  virulenoe  by  which  it 
was  characterised.  Ever  resonant  with 
inyectiTe,  yet  marked  by  no  originality  of 
thought,  he  startled  his  auditors  by  the 
wonderful  complexity  and  involution  of 
his  language,  which  it  would  seem  be 
himself  deemed  the  most  effective  re- 
source of  eloquence  when  united  with 
spleen  and  ferocity  of  unconfrouted  de- 
clamation. Cold  and  calculating  himself, 
bis  eloquence  could  not  be  wholly  termed 
tbe  reflexion  of  his  own  nature,  for  that 
was  vehement  and  headstrong.  The 
deep  things  of  the  loul,  tbe  deyelopement 
of  which  speaks  the  presence  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  orator,  he  never  exhibited,  for 
be  could  not  impart  that  he  did  not  feel. 
Nor  did  he  ever  expatiate  in  the  regions 
of  tranquil  beauty,  sounding  the  notes  that 
touch  the  finer  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  since  they  vibrate  sympathies  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger. 

**  Nor  did  be  ever  amend  one  erraatspirit 
by  an  appeal  to  the  kindly  fadHogs  of  a 
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\  bumaoity.  The  grim  hyena,  tiot 
the  lordly  lion,  was  his  emblem.  Earnest, 
fierce,  revengeful,  be  contemplated  bis 
prey  from  the  larking  ambuab  where  he 
considered  only  bow  be  might  inflict 
Tengeance,  not  secure  conqoeat.  Victory 
to  him  was  secondary.  His  triumph  was 
to  stride  over  the  field  insulting  and 
mangling  the  fallen — crushing  and  mash- 
ing the  bone  and  integument  with  the 
same  indiscriminating  fury — an  execu- 
tioner at  the  wheel,  not  the  hero  of  hon- 
ourable combat.  The  dismemberment  of 
a  butterfly  or  the  perpetration  of  a  homi- 
cide were  to  him  an  equal  effort,  accom- 
plished under  tbe  blind  violence  of  self- 
willed  uncontrol.  Before  hia  obliquitoua 
temper,  the  favoured  of  one  hour  were  the 
bated  of  the  next :  be  thus  became  tbe 
doubted  of  all  men. 

**  There  was  neither  conscience  nor 
conduct  in  bis  rancour ;  hia  aspirations, 
however  plausibly  designed  to  indicate 
disinterestedness,  ended  in  self-gratifica. 
tion.  His  diurnal  bearing  baffled  the 
conjecture  of  tbe  most  experienced.  Tbe 
barah,  inconsistent,  tortoous,  contradic- 
torj,  protracted,  rugged,  and  aelf-suffi. 
cient  all,  were  adopted  by  turns  in  knot- 
ting the  meshes  with  wbicli  he  ensnared 
bis  prey.  Like  tbe  black  coucbant  spider, 
be  pounced  upon  his  unconscious  victim 
that  bad  no  expectation  of  being  assailed. 
Neither  tbe  joys  nor  sorrows  of  others 
were  his.  £nvious  of  all  superiority,  the 
ambition  of  mere  notoriety  engrossed  his 
soul,  and  led  him  to  play  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic tricks." 

The  character  of  Llenjaro,  bishop 
of  Badajos  in  the  West,  bears  also  an 
English  application,  for  which  the 
practised  i^er  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  on  an  original  in  our  own 
dayand  in  our  own  land. 

The  character  of  the  Ptivado  (a 
word  which  Mr.  Reddmg  seems  to 
think  means  prime  minister,  though  it 
in  reality  means  favourite,  the  equi- 
valent for  prime  minister  in  Spanish 
being  Pre*idetUe  del  Cansefo^  y  Secret 
inrio  de  Estado  y  del  Desvacho  Uni' 
versal),  we  recommend  to  the 
especial  attention  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  as  it  may  afford  even  him 
fredi  illustrations  of  the  character  of 
a  living  premier  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  In  truth,  these  volumes 
have  as  practical  and  political  an 
application  as  either  Cardngshy  or 
Sybils  though  the  satire  be  not  so 
unmistakeably  pinted.  But  there  is 
in  them  a  multitude  of  better  things 
than  politics.  The  follies  and  vices, 
the  cant,  the  hypocrisy,  the  money- 


seeking,  money-worshipping,  soal-de- 
basing  spirit  of  our  age,  are  vigor- 
ously lashed,  and  one  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  VehuKo  persuaded  that  the 
writer  is  honestly  indignant  and  in 
earnest.  We  have  said  that  there  is 
now  and  then  a  dash  of  sadness  in 
the  narrative,  but  this  never  deepens 
into  gloom  or  sombreness,  but  takes 
a  mournful  and  tender  hue.  How 
many  of  us  are  there,  alas !  who  have 
let  the  fair  occasion,  which  would 
have  made  us  something,  go  for  ever 
by  in  life !  On  such  minds  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  strike  a  psinful 
chord: — 

"  There  are  fatalities  in  tbe  coarse  of 
human  life  which  carry  ua  into  &r  waa. 
dering  paths,  and  into  realms  where,  libs 
Israel's  children  in  the  desert,  we  enter 
but  to  become  bewildered  and  to  regret, 
to  mourn  opportunity  pasaed  b^  without 
notice,  and  tbe  career  that  brings  apoa 
the  dark  closing-in  of  life,  repentsace 
unillumtned  by  hope,  and  sadness  that 
joy  never  for  a  moment  irradiates.  What 
consolation  is  it  that  thu  is  tbe  bnad 
way  of  the  multitude,  and  that  experience 
comes  only  when  its  benefits  are  naarail- 
ablel" 

There  are  also  here  and  there 
"wise  saws**  and  reflections  which 
have  occurred  to  all  of  us  in  oar 
passage  through  the  world,  whether 
It  may  have  been  our  fate  to  wear  a 
black  coat  or  a  red.  Who  that  has 
had  a  temporary  misunderstanding 
or  a  fatal  break  vrith  a  former  friend 
but  has  said  again  and  again  with 
Velasco?— 

'*  Among  the  most  painful  things  in 
human  experience  are  those  aelf^aecasa- 
tiona  that  arise  when,  having  lost  a  friend, 
we  recall  the  circumstances  in  which  ire 
were  wanting  towards  his  friendship,  ve 
feel  that  now  his  constancy  of  regard  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  tbe  seal  put  opoo 
his  virtue,  we  bear  a  load  of  unanticipated 
debt  which  we  cannot  discharge  to  kis 
heirs." 

The  episode  of  Doiia  Juana,  and 
the  sojourn  in  the  vale  of  Almanara, 
in  the  sweet  kingdom  of  Valeods, 
prove  that  Mr.  Redding  possesses 
not  only  powers  of  vigorous  thought, 
but  of  eloquent  expression.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  there  is  disclosed  a 
sympathv  for  all  that  is  noble  and 
lleautiful  in  nature,  and  a  relish  for 
the  cabn  tranquillity  of  country  life, 
which  one  reaos  with  pleasoie,  ate 
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so  much  pungent  satire  has  been 
exhausted  on  the  vices  and  follies  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  following 
description  of  Valencia — of  that 
fpy  proTince,  yielding  in  fertility 
delight  to  none,  and  in  the 
hueria  of  which  the  Moors  placed 
their  paradise,  is  wonderfully  accu- 
rate. Over  this  happy  land  it  was 
that  the  children  "orXfric*s  burning 
sands**  imagined  heaven  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  a  portion  of  it  had 
fallen  down  on  earth.  Ccdum  hie 
cecidisse  puies. 

"  We  glanced  awhile  at  the  country 
beneath  and  around  over  the  whole  ho« 
rizon,  before  we  descended  the  hill  to 
our  peaceful  dwelling,  which  looked  from 
thence  like  the  snug  nest  of  some  gentle 
bird.  What  a  garden  of  beauty  was  un- 
veiled towards  Valencia!  one  immense 
grove  of  rich  foliage  in  marquetry ;  among 
which »  thickly  sown,  peered  villages* 
monasteries,  hamlets,  fields  in  rich  cul- 
tivation, and  a  well-populated  district, — 
cypresses,  mulberry  -  trees,  algarrobas, 
oaks,  palms,  and  erery  variety  of  tree, 
intermingled  with,  or  divided  by  mea- 
dows kept  green  by  channels  of  water, 
that  looked  like  delicate  veins  of  silrer 
circulating  fertility  over  the  smiling 
land ;  while  on  the  east  the  ocean  spread 
beneath  a  plain  of  sapphire  in  magnitude 
ofbeaoty." 

The  following  extract  must  be  our 
last.    It  contains  pithy  advice  for  a 

Sinter,  whether  that  painter  be  £ng- 
h,  Spanish,  Flemish,  or  Italian : — 

"  '  You  have  improved  rapidly,  seSor,' 
said  my  master;  '^-ou  will  soon  be  an 
excellent  artist.  I  would  fain  give  you 
a  few  infallible  rules  for  success  in  art. 
Remember  that  the  first  object  of  a 
painter,  like  that  of  a  player,  is  to  please 
that  he  may  live.  Never  suffer  the  desire 
of  excellence  to  stifle  the  chance  of  profit; 
never  paint  nature  as  you  see  it  in  pure 
tmtb  ;  truth  is  prejudicial  in  the  sight 
of  the  world  of  fiuhion ;  embellish  na- 
ture ;  make  ugliness  comely;  think  only 
of  effect;  mend  the  features  of  your 
litters  I  diminish  ^lay  feet,  whiten  red 
hands,  correct  a  sinister  squint;  in  all 
things  follow  the  world,  never  attempt 
to  lead;  paint  in  the  style  of  fashion's 
fiivouritea;  draw  females  from  tire- wo- 
men's shapes  ntber  than  those  of  an- 
tiquity; let  your  beauties  be  meretri- 
cious'; make  a  boorish  grandee  look 
lordly,  and  stamp  the  face  of  folly  witli 
the  expression  of  high  intellect, — the 
fashionsble  style  of  portrait. painting 
being  but  the  art  of  lying  mnde  visible. 
VOL.  xxxiu.  no.  cxcvi. 


In  fancy  or  landscape  you  may  be  less 
particular;  but  beware  of  too  great  a 
fidelity  in  imitation ;  taking  care  that  your 
work  shall  be  understood  as  something 
to  which  the  vulgarity  of  nature  has  not 
yet  attained, — something  that  soars  high, 
the  poetry  rather  than  the  prose  of  the 
pencil.  Let  every  scene  blase  with 
colour.  Your  gipsies  must  be  ladies  and 
your  larlies  queens ;  and  be  sure  to  mince 
up  their  feet  it  la  Chinom ;  make  kennel 
girls  Hebes;  and  if  the  beggar's  gar- 
ments be  rsgged,  take  care  they  exhibit 
no  trace  of  a  stain :  represent  them  fresh 
from  the  washer.women ;  no  intrusive 
dirt ;  the  world  must  not  be  shocked  by 
objects  of  poverty,  as  they  really  exist ; 
touch  low  subjects  up  a  little,  therefore, 
after  the  imagination,  accommodating 
them  to  what  every-day  minds  best  to- 
lerate :  elevate  even  monarchs  ;  have  no 
fixed  principle  in  choosing  fancy  sub- 
jects, but  observe  what  is  the  passion  for 
tlie  hour,..the  times  and  rapt  feelings 
of  Raphael  and  Murillo  have  passed 
away.  Is  our  holy  church  in  danger, — 
take  for  your  subject  some  martyr  under- 
going torture  ;  or  is  the  political  horizon 
clouded,..-Aelect  from  the  Old  Testament 
some  touching  subject  analogous  to  the 
crisis;  it  ia  wonderful  what  may  be  done 
in  this  way  by  metaphorical  subjects : 
Spain  made  Israel,. and  our  sacred  king 
represented  as  David  or  Solomon.  Is 
there  a  fire  in  the  village  or  town, — touch 
it  off  directly ;  an  epidemic  raging  natu- 
rally points  out  the  plague,  with  its  ter- 
rible aetails,  as  a  good  speculation.  Paint 
kings  and  princes,  courtiers  and  para- 
sites,..the  sale  of  such  subjects  is  more 
certain  still :  a  suicide,  especially  that  of 
a  couple  of  lovers,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
ject, when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general 
conversation;  but  your  own  observation 
will  be  the  best  guide,  as  circumstances 
turn  up,  in  operating  in  this  essential 
matter,  as  it  affects  art.  Never  be 
ashamed  to  praise  your  own  work,  if 
others  will  not ;  by  this  means  your  pic- 
tures will  be  secure  of  some  commendation, 
but  while  you  do  this,  be  careful  never 
to  praise  the  works  of  a  contemporary.' " 

There  are  errors  in  this  work, 
some  of  which  must  be  laid  to  the 
printer,  but  others  of  which  are 
Mr.  Redding*8  own.  The  word  majo^ 
for  instance  Twhich  Mr.  Redding  m- 
variably  spells  mayo),  is  render^  as 
bully,  whereas  it  means  spruce,  weU- 
drened  dand;^.  Garrocha,  a  javelin, 
is  also  invariably  written  garroca^ 
by  Mr.  Redding.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  spot  in  which 
Mr.  Redding  gives  Velasco  a  patty 
of  bewgos  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

H  H 
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The  besugoSf  a  sort  of  bream,  are 
found  at  Suances,  about  a  league 
from  Santillana.  The  word  lanaU-' 
leros,  which  is  not  Spamsb,  is  used 
for  bandolSrot  a  hkhwayman;  and 
Mr.  B.  speaks  of  the  aquardienle  of 
Madrid  as  delicious,  when  every  one 
who  has  made  a  sojourn  in  that 
capital  knows  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
good  brandy  to  be  had  for  lore  or 
money.  But  these  are  venial  fknlts. 
It  nas  been  objected  to  Mr.  Red- 
ding by  nearly  all  his  critics,  that  in 
these  volumes  he  has  closely  imitated 
Le  Sa^.  We  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
us,  be  mduced  to  think  so.  Velasco 
is  indeed  a  novel  of  adventure,  and 
a  picture  of  manners,  and  in  so  far 
it  resembles  OU  Bias  as  Maeedon 
resembles  Monmouth,  because  there 
is  an  M  in  both;  bnt  neither  in 
structure,  in  style,  in  episode,  in 
plot,  is  there  the  least  resemblance. 
There  is  life,  and  movement,  and 
colouring  in  GU  BlaSy  and  there  is 
life,  and  movement,  and  colouring  in 


Vdeaca;  but  this  arises  from  the 
nature  <^  the  story  rather  than  Iron 
any  spirit  of  imitation,  liberal  or 
servile.  The  manner  of  Mr  Reddiiv 
is  occasionally  hard,  dry,  and  erabbed, 
but  his  style  is  withal  dear,  pure, 
and  idiomatie,  and  modelled  some- 
what upon  the  racy  Sazon-Englsh 
of  De  Foe.  The  manner  of  Le  Sage 
is  never  either  dry  or  hard,  and  tlusre 
is  in  the  structure  of  his  phraaesi,  as 
well  as  in  the  tone  of  his  thowlit,  a 
mode  and  a  fashion  eminently  G«Uic 
Mr.  Redding*s  manner  is  not  Gallic, 
but  Saxon.  Algo  va  de  Pedro  a 
Pedro.  There  is  a  difference,  there- 
fore, between  Peter  and  Peter  —  be- 
tween Alain  RenS  GUbUu  Ze  Sc^ 
and  Cyrus  Velasco  Ragtro  Kedding. 
We  always  like  to  read  an  old  novel 
of  Le  Sage*s,  and  we  should  have  no 
objection,  if  Cyrus  wonld  again  take 
pen  in  hand,  to  read  a  new  one  of 
the  brave  old  veteran  whose  pages 
have  beffuiled  the  ides  of  this  n^lan- 
choly  March. 


PEMALB  AUTHORSHIP. 


In  a  cheerful)  pleasant  apartment, 
overlookmg  a  garden  rich  in  summer 
beauty,  sat  two  ladies  engsged  in  a 
conversation,  apparently  very  in- 
teresting to  both.  The  one, — ^it  was 
the  lady  of  the  house,— was  j^oung 
and  fair ;  she  wore  her  hair  simply 
braided  above  her  beautiful  brow; 
her  dark  eyes  now  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence, now  beamed  with  tender- 
ness, and  the  smile  that  played  round 
her  mouth  was  full  of  arch  meaning. 
The  second  lady  was  many  vears 
older  than  her  companion,  and  she 
bore  even  in  her  countenance  traces 
of  care, — long-past  care  perhaps, 
though  it  had  left  its  token  with  her 
for  ever.  The  two  friends  had  much 
to  say  to  each  other,  for  thej  hod 
been  parted  for  years,  and  m  the 
interval  the  younger  lady  had  passed 
from  the  gaiety  of  girlhood  to  the 
calmer  happiness  of  married  life,  and 
in  her  new  character  of  wife  and 
mother,  she  was  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  than  ever  to  her  old  friend. 
Other  changes  had  passed  over  her, 
but  of  them  we  will  leave  her  to 

speak  &(  bg:8df»    Ibc  other  lady 


was  less  altered,  for  she  had  learned 
her  lesson  of  life  early,  and  asnce  then 
her  outward  circumsCanees  had  of- 
fered little  variety.  Hers  was  a  ndnd 
of  a  high  order,  and  therefore  it  had 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  wis- 
dom, but  there  were  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  companion,  new  feelings 
developed,  new  affections  awakenel 
to  existence.  Shewas  still  unmarried, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  lot. 

Mrs.  Vemer,  for  so  the  younger 
lady  was  called,  had  expatiated  on  Uie 
exoellence  of  her  husband  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  children  with  a 
warmth  of  eloquence  very  delightful 
to  her  hearer. 

''But  there  is  another  subject  very 
interesting  to  me,  which  you  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vemer,"  said  the  elder  lady,  (whom 
we  will  call  Miss  Merton),  when  at 
length  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
conversation.  **When  we  parted  you 
were  onty  becoming  aware  of  the 
powers  with  which  you  were  gifted, 
and  now  you  are  an  authoress. 
W«U  I  remember  the  f^tnmge  sew 
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delight  you  betrayed,  and  how  you 
seemed  to  glorv  in  the  wealth  of  mind 
you  had  but  then  known  yourself  to 
possess!  Have  you  found  all  the  hap- 
piness  you  expected  in  your  new 
occupation?" 

**  An,  and  more  than  all,**  replied 
Mrs.Vcmcr.  **  The  wild  triumpnant 
gladness  of  the  time  to  which  ^ou 
have  referred  may  have  snyen 
place  to  calmer  and  humbler  fee&ncs, 
but  I  remt  neither  the  time  nor  the 
labour  Inave  bestowed  in  endeaTOur- 
ing  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection  the 
faculties  wherewith  God  has  endowed 
me." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  you  speak  thus, 
thoQgh  I  am  not  surnrised,  said  Miss 
Merton.  "  And  yet  I  hare  9ometimes 
dreaded  that,  with  your  keen  sensi- 
bilities  and  earnest  feelings,  there 
might  be  much  to  wound  you  in  the 
pathvou  have  chosen.** 

"Ko,  no,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Mrs.  Vemer,  smOing,  "my  dis- 
tresses have  been  quite  of  a  different 
kind,  and  in  no  way  sentimental.  I 
could  be  pathetic  on  the  trials  of  a 
jonng  autnor, — I  mean  an  author  in 
a  small  tray,  like  myself,  for  instance, 
—who  in  innocency  of  heart  and  not 
without  enthusiasm,  follows  litera- 
ture from  pure  affection.** 

**!  should  like  to  hear  some  of 
these  distresses,**  remarked  Miss  Mer- 
ton. 

**Ahn!  my  trials  began  almost 
from  the  day  in  which  a  whisper 
arose  that  I  wrote.  I  was  very 
young,  and,  as  you  said  just  now,  I 
gloried  in  my  new  discovery  of 
powers  which  1  flattered  myself  were 
not  quite  common.  Strange  to  say, 
ahnort  every  body  who  spoke  to  me 
<lid  write  (especially  in  verse),  had 
written,  or  cofdd  write  if  he  chose  it 
The  most  dismal-looking  woman  I 
knew  pt  on  a  bashfVil  air,  and  told 
me  *8he  too  wrote,  but  it  was  in  the 
comic  style.'  Another  person  told 
me  of  a  ^roung  lady  who  '  never  gave 
«^ay  a  pmcushion  without  a  copy  of 
verses  going  with  it!*  Conceive 
now  humbled  I  felt,  for  it  required 
something  as  large  as  an  iceberg  or  a 
snip  to  inspire  me." 
"And  this  was  your  first  trial  ?*• 
/'To  be  sure  it  was,  and  a  severe 
tnal  too,  for  I  began  to  think  that  my 
love  of  versifyinff  was  but  a  feeling 
common  to  the  wnole  world,  and  that 
i  was  vciy  foolish  to  let  it  engross  no 


much  of  my  timeand  thoughts.  How- 
ever, somewhat  crest-fallen,  yet  not 
altogether  discouraged,  I  wrote  on. 
Then  the  advice  began.  Oh  I  the 
advice, — ^the  advice ! — I  do  think  that 
it  is  the  worst  trial  of  all.** 

**  But  what  sort  of  advice  P" 

**  I  mean  advice  firom  people  who 
understood  nothing  of  the  matter  in 
^[uestion.  My  friends,  in  their  affec- 
tion and  pride,  shewed  my  composi- 
tions. Said  one, '  There  is  too  much 
sadness  in  them ;  let  her  write  in  a 
more  lively  strain.*  Another,  'Whr 
does  she  not  write  sacred  poetry?* 
To  such  people  as  these,  the  power  of 
composing  is  no  more  than  a  power 
of  stringing  words  together.  Tell 
them  that  you  can  write  only  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  nature  of  your 
tiuents,  and  they  do  not  understand 
you,  and  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand, of  course  they  will  not  believe. 
Together  with  the  advisers  I  would 
class  the  sug^esters  of  subjects,  who 
favour  me  with  a  fact  or  anecdote 
which,  according  to  them,  *  might, 
with  my  talent,  be  made  into  a  beau- 
tiful poem:*  even  as  they  would 
sketch  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  send  to 
a  manufhctnrer,  thmking  that  with 
his  experience  he  mi^ht  nuke  a  beau- 
tiful snawl,  taking  tneir  sketch  as  his 
model.  Some  would  have  me  turn 
into  rhyme  the  prose  compositions  of 
another  person.  In  short,  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  received  might  fill  a  volume.*' 

'*  And  you  have  never  attended  to 
either?"  said  Miss  Merton. 

"Never.  I  cannot  accuse  myself 
of  that,  at  any  rate.  Now  the  very 
people  to  whom  I  allude  are  in  many 
mstances  persons  of  good  sense,  and 
certainly  prompted  by  the  kindest 
feelings  towards  me,  and  yet  in  this 
instance  they  seem  to  me  to  display 
a  strange  want  of  judgment** 

"I  should  think,**  remarked  Miss 
Merton,  "that  nothing  could  more 
effectually  prevent  your  bein^  in- 
spired by  a  subject  than  the  havmg  it 
suggested  to  you.** 

"  Certainly,*'  replied  Mrs.  Verner ; 
"  and  not  merely  suggested,  but  adorn- 
ed perhaps  with  a  few  reflections 
whioi,  it  IS  thought,  might  be  made 
beautiful  in  verse.  Then  there  are 
advisers  of  another  kind, — advisers 
whose  views  are  bounded  by  calcula- 
tions of  pecuniary  advantage.  'Imitate 
Miss  So-and-so,'  says  one,  uier  spirited 
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Bongs  sell  well.  *  ^  Yoa  will  not  find 
your  style  of  poetry  popular,*  says 
another;  '  I  recommend  you  to  write 
in  the  style  of  such  a  person,  whose 
works  have  paid  well.*  Now  if  those 
rosy  children  you  saw  this  morning 
were  starving,  it  might  be  my  duty, 
and  certainly  should  be  my  endea- 
vour, to  earn  every  farthing  I  could 
for  them,  even  by  becoming  a  mere 
imitator  of  others,  but  not  hmg  now 
obliged  to  act  upon  mercenary  mo- 
tives, I  certamly  shall  write  m  my 
own  style/* 

"  You  reminded  roe  just  now,*'  said 
Miss  Merton,  "of  the  story  of  a  lady 
who,  having  invited  Mathews,  the 
comedian,  to  amuse  a  party,  and  find- 
ing to  her  disappointment  that  he 
talked  only  like  other  people,  sent 
her  little  girl  to  him  to  say,  *■  Mamma 
says,  if  you  please,  sir,  will  you 
b^ntobefiinny?*** 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  Now  our  ffood  friendis  would 
never  think  of  tellinff  Dr.  Chalmers 
that  he  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  nor  pro- 
bably would  they  tell  Wordsworth 
that  if  he  wrote  in  the  style  of  Horace 
Smith,  his  works  would  be  more 
generally  read.  They  can  feel  that 
such  advice  would  be  useless,  and 
that  something  more  than  disinclina- 
tion would  prevent  its  beinfffollowed 
by  these  great  geniuses,  ^ut  they 
will  not  let  us,  little  stars,  possess  our 
small  talents  in  peace ;  thev  will  not 
let  us  'shine  in  our  place,  if  shine 
we  can;  they  will  not  understand 
that  we  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
our  minds.  Why  must  we  tir  *to 
be  funny,*  if  Heaven  has  maae  us 
grave  ?  Why  will  they  not  let  us 
obey  the  impulses  and  promptinss  of 
our  own  hearts  and  minds,  without 
fancying  any  advice  of  theirs  can 
make  ga^r  what  nature  has  made 
sad  ?  It  is  strange,**  she  continued, 
after  musing  a  few  moments,  "how 
entirely  involuntary  appear  all  the 
efforts  of  the  imagination.  Suddenly, 
perhaps,  when  awake  at  night,  a 
scene,  a  story,  will  rise  upon  the 
mind,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  known 
and  understood  in  a  moment,  and 
clothed  in  a  freshness  and  beauty  that, 
alas !  arc  dimmed,  if  not  lost,  ni  the 
after-effort  to  speak  our  vision  in 
words.'* 

"I  should  like  to  know,*'  observed 
Miss  ^Icrton,  "  what  would  be  your 


own  advice  to  one  in  whom  you  dis- 
covered a  talent  for  original  writing?** 

"I  would  say  to  such  an  one,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Vemer,  "'Cultivate  your 
mind  and  store  it  with  information  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power  and  op- 
portunity. Bead  much  and  carefully, 
but  never  with  a  view  to  imitation. 
Never  write  but  from  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  your  own  mind,  un- 
shackled by  recommendations  and 
advice  as  to  style  or  subject ;  and  be 
patient  with  critics,  even  the  most 
unwise.'** 

"This  last  would  appear  a  very 
necessary  caution,  to  judge  by  all  you 
have  said  of  your  triab,**  observed 
Miss  Merton,  smiling.  "  Remember- 
ing how  warmly  in£gnant  you  used 
to  be  at  ignorant  criticism  of  the 
authors  you  loved,  I  should  hardly 
venture  to  be  critical  on  your  own 
works.** 

"Ah !  you  used  to  laugh  at  me,  as 
my  husband  does  now,  for  taking  any 
impertinence  offered  to  my  favourite 
books  quite  as  a  personal  affront,** 
said  Mrs.  Vemer  gailv.  "  However, 
with  respect  to  myself,  I  do  not  mind 
even  useless  criticism.  Of  course  a 
^ood  deal  is  passed  on  my  produc- 
tions,— ^it  is  so  easy  to  be,  if  not  a 
critic,  at  least  a  criticknL,  as  Carlyle 
has  it.  One  person  reads  a  poem  of 
mine,  and  says,  with  a  peculiarly 
knowing  look,  'murmuring  sound,* 
— ^is  not  that  too  much  like  Milton? 

'  Not  distant  far  from  tlieoce  a  murmar* 
ing  soand.' 

Nay,  I  assure  you  I  scarcely  ex- 
aggerate— and  doubtless  from  that 
day,  my  friend  considers  me  a  pla- 
giarist, and  declares  he  has '  founa  me 
out.*  But  they  will  not  always  give 
me  ere  Jit  for  borrowing  my  ideas 
from  so  high  a  source ;  sometimes  it 
is  a  nassage  in  Mr.  Brown's  or  Mrs. 
Tonikins's  last  work,  that  some  un- 
lucky expression  of  mine  resonbles, 
and  which  I  am  consequently  thought 
to  have  borrowed,  uncoiucitnuijfi  of 
course,  as  I  am  delicately  told." 

"Well,  you  have  certainly  made 
out  a  heavy  list  of  trials,"  said  Miss 
Merton.    "  I  hope  it  is  ended  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  answered  her  friend ; 
"  but  I  will  not  distress  you  too  long. 
I  must  tell  you,  though,  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  praise  more  grievous  to 
endure  than  any  criticism.    There  ia 
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a  eertain  oondesccDding  manner  of 
pranoancing  the  words,  *  very  pretty/ 
nard  to  be  &me  patiently ;  and  when 
one  answers,  'I  am  glad  you  like  it,' 
the  rejoinder  of,  ^But  I  really  do 
think  so,'  is  still  more  afflicting.  I 
recollect  that  once,  a  person,  wish- 
ing to  convey  an  indirect  sarcasm, 
expressed  his  preference  of  the  most 
puerile  and  insignificant  of  all  ray 
compositions.'' 

^  That  was,  indeed,  a  refinement  of 
malioe,"  said  Miss  Merton.  '*  But  to 
be  serious,  tell  me  something  of  your 
literary  friends;  those  who,  as  you 
have  told  me,  have  encouraged  and 
cheered  you  on  your  way." 

"Ah!  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  No  dry  sententious  advice, 
such  as  I  have  described,  ever  comes 
from  them.  If  they  wish  me  to  try 
something  new,  they  put  me  in  the 
wayof  thinking  of  it  for  myself;  and 
wlien  they  think  praise  is  deserved 
they  give  it  freely  and  generously. 
It  is  from  them  that  I  have  met  with 
most  encouragement  and  fetpest  iug* 


"And  you,"  said  Miss  Merton, 
"  are  not  one  of  those  poetesses  who 
repine  at  the  comparative  solitude  of 
mind  consequent  on  their  peculiar 
talents?" 

"No,  no !  but  then  I  am  so  happy 
at  home,"  said  the  young  authoress. 
"  It  is  true,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that 
there  are  some  whimsical  inconsisten- 
cies in  our  lives,  when  we  are  mana- 
gers of  a  household  as  well  as  author- 
esses; and  the  sudden  transitions 
from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  are  often 
really  comic.  For  instance,  I  am 
writmg  something  very  tragic.  *What 
can  I  do  to  save  you  ?  cries  my  hero. 
'  Would  that  the  sacrifice  of . . .' 
*Six  nound  of  kitchen  candles, 
ma'am,  ezdaims  the  cook,  popping 
her  head  into  the  room.  On  another 
occasion,  I  am  describing  my  heroine. 
*•  She  was  tall  yet  delicately  form^, 
fair  as. .  ,*  ^A  quarter  of  pork, 
ma'am,'  savs  the  undaunted  cook, 
'  a  nice  little  quarter,  verjr  white  and 
not  too  fat.'  Interruptions  of  this 
kind  are  of  course  very  frequent  in 
my  small  establishment." 

"Now,  if  you  had  numbered  this 
among  your  trials,  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised,"  remarked  Miss  Mer- 
ton. "But  as  to  society,  have  you 
such  as  you  can  like  about  you  here  P" 

"I  suppose  society  is  much  the 


same  in  every  country  neighbour- 
hood," replied  Mrs.  Vemer.  "It  is 
only  by  a  happy  accident  that  I  now 
and  then  meet  a  person  of  my  own 
tastes  and  habits, — ^indeed  I  speak  of 
them  to  none  but  my  husband  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  generally. 
But  there  is  abundant  kindness 
among  those  who  dwell  about  us, 
and  with  some  of  them,  no  lack  of 
good  sense  and  information.  Few, 
I  believe,  are  aware  of  the  nature  of 
my  pursuits,  for  I  am  somewhat  care- 
ful to  conceal  them.  You  know  how 
much  I  always  detested  the  idea  of 
ever  becoming  the  pet  poet  of  a  cote* 
rie.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  my  being 
once  at  a  party  in  which  I  found  my- 
self treated  professionally  f  Never 
was  any  thins  more  ridiculous.  The 
peopleof  the  house,— excellent  people 
and  old  friends, — ^were  whispering  my 
praises,  and  asking  this  person  and 
that  person  whether  they  had  read 
my  compositions.  To  crown  all,  I 
was  specially  introduced  to  a  brother- 
poet  uis  I  was  told),  a  gentleman  who 
sang  nis  own  verses  to  the  amazing 
dehght  of  a  gnroup  of  young  ladies, 
who  cried,  *Uow  exquisite!  how 
touching !'  d  Vewoie  Vune  de  V autre. 
Never  have  I  felt  more  foolish  or 
more  provoked  than  I  did  on  that 
happy  occasion." 

"I  hope  you  do  not  dislike  speak- 
ing of  your  pursuits,"  said  Miss  Mer- 
ton. "If  so,  you  have  allowed  me  to 
tax  your  good  nature  cruelly." 

"  Believe  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner, "  I  am  delighted  to  talk  to  you 
of  any  thing  that  interests  ]^ou  in 
the  least,  i  avoid  the  subject  in  ge- 
neral, because  I  do  not  >vish  to  be 
flattered,  or  criticised,  to  my  face. 
Besides,  I  assure  you,  it  is  thought 
a  very  trifling  talent,— that  of  put- 
ting into  words  such  ideas  as  all  peo- 
ple, or  almost  all,  flatter  themselves 
they  possess.  Man^r  a  one  quotes 
Wordsworth  touching  *  voiceless 
poets,'  and  looks  unutterable  things, 
leaving  me  convinced,  of  course,  tmtt 
if  the  langnage  of  verse,  *  that  lowest 
attribute  of  poetry,'  were  but  given, 
all  I  could  do  would  speedfly  be 
surpassed." 

"  I  must  confess,"  observed  Miss 
Merton,  "  that  you  have  given  me 
a  new  view  of  the  trials  of  an  au- 
thoress. We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
much  of  the  unhappiness  of  literary 
women  in  their  domestic  life ;  of  the 
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vnaA  of  s^pathetk  tasie  in  tbeir 
kusbands,  if  husbands  they  hare; 
too  often,  alas!  of  their  own  errors. 
Pathetic  lamoitations,  too,  have  we 
heard,  touching  the  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  ^eir  less  gifted  sisters,  the 
malice  and  oold-heartedness  of  the 
world,  till  we  have  almost  been  per- 
suaded that  the  pursuit  of  literature* 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  posseanon  of  hi^- 
piness.'* 

^  Ah !  speak  gently  and  think  tai- 
derlv  of  those  whose  sonowful  woids 
nignt  have  led  you  to  such  a  oon<- 
duaion,**  relied  Mrs.  Vemeri  with 
much  feeling.  "They  may  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  they 
may  have  erred  grievously,  ^et 
look  on  them  with  an  eye  of  pity, 
fox  in  their  earnest  minds  and  pas- 
nonate  hearts  lies  hidden  a  feanul 
capacity  for  suffering.  Think  how 
little  modem  educatioa,as  it  is  called, 
does  to  prepare  natures  like  /thdn 
for  the  tnak  and  temptations  of  life. 
Think  of  the  dullness,  the  insipidity 
of  society  in  general,  the  flat  com' 
mm^cedneu  of  ordinary  oonversa* 
tion;  and  remembering  all  these 
things,  judge  not  harshly  of  those 
ardent  ^irits  which  have  failed  in 
a  contest  with  influences  so  uncon- 
genial.** 

**  Much  has  been  said,  and  well 
said,  of  late,  in  various  quarters,"  re- 
marked Miss  Merton,  ^*  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  education.  I  suppose 
that  you  are  no  great  admirer  of  the 
system  generally  pursued?" 

**  Indeed  I  am  not,"  answered  the 
younger  lady;  *' and  surely  if  we 
we  to  judge  of  things  by  iheu:  fruits, 
I  have  some  reason  for  my  dislike. 
Do  you  know  I  could  sometimes 
think  that  youth*  such  as  we  can 
cancelv:e  it, — youth  in  its  loveliness, 
and  freahness,  and  ardour,  was  but  a 
dream  of  the  iraagination.  f  oudi 
without  enthusiasm  seems  to  me  a 
melanchofy  sueht;  and  yet,  amopg 
Ae  young  of  my  own  sex,  wiyth 
whom  I  associate,  and  on  whom  I 
look  with  interest,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  I  see  a  spark  of  enthusiasm. 
The  cheek  does  not  flush,  the  eye 
does  not  bum,  in  the  presence  of 
things  beautiful  and  exalted.  When 
I  thmk  of  my  own  girls,  now  in  the 
freshness  of  heart  and  spirit  that 
belongs  to  childhood,  I  could  wish 
they  might  remain  children  for  ever, 


rather  than  becOBie  the  dull,  emotion- 
less beings  I  meet  everywhere,  under 
the  denomination  of  young  ladies. 
But  we  are  wandering  from  our  sub- 
ject. We  were  speaking  of  literary 
women,— <xf  wnnen  of  genius.** 

"  Yes,**  said  Miss  Merton,  "  of 
their  tiials;  and  surely,  among  diese 
we  may  class  the  isolation  of  their 
state  when  they  enter  upcm  the  atage 
of  life.** 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,'*  an- 
swered Mrs.  Vemer ;  "  and  remem- 
ber, Uiat  though  the  process  of  'being 
educated*  has  not  had  power  to  stifle 
their  keen  susceptibility,  or  tame  the 
ardour  of  their  spirits,  yet  as  little 
has  it  taught  them  self-^pcndence, 
-*-as  httle,— speaking  generally  of 
ooufse,— has  it  fnmi2ied  them  with 
that  weakh  of  mind  or  steadiness  of 
purpose  which,  in  the  absoioe  of 
support  itom  without,  mi^t  yet 
eiuible  than  to  feel  contented  with 
the  loneliness  of  their  lot,  in  spite  of 
the  longing  for  sympathy  that  be- 
longs to  tl^ir  womanly  nature.  And 
a  being  like  this,  a  young  creature 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  influences 
of  this  beautiful  world,  tremblingly 
conscious  that  but  a  thin  veil  sepa- 
rates this  actual  daily  life  from  the 
world  of  spirits;  a  being,  with  whom 
the  sense  of  immortiuity  is  as  an 
actual  presence  lingering  *  about  hex 
bed,  and  about  her  path,*  and  whose 
heart  is  stirred,  as  it  were,  by  breath- 
ing of  the  air  of  Paradise,— ves,  a 
bemg  auoh  as  this  finds  heraefr  un- 
guided  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  of  her  own  sex,  whose  talk 
is  of  berlin  wool,  bonnets,  and  balls, 
and  whose  life  is  worthy  of  their 
conversation.  You  smile,  but  you 
know  there  is  mudi  truth  in  what 
I  say.  The  inanity  and  frivolity  of 
which  I  speak  are,  I  believe,  the  re- 
sults of  a  false  system  of  education, 
which  sacrifices  real  good  for  the  sake 
of  display,  and  produces  in  the  end  a 
dismal  monotony  of  mediocri^. 

"  Among  women  of  superior 
powers,  some  are  happy  enough  to 
be  taught  firom  their  earliest  years 
that  it  js  on  no  earthly  arm  that  they 
should  lean  for  support,  and  to  no 
earthly  sympathy  that  they  should 
look  for  comfort,  in  the  troubles 
which  time  must  bring  to  them. 
Over  their  restless  hearts,  the  peace 
which  is  of  God  has  breathed  its 
holy  calm ;  and  for  them  the  beauty 
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of  tlie  niuwen  worid  jneioef  4lie 
eaitli-bom  dondfl  of  doubt  and  of 
aorraw,  'vHlnch  hide  it  from  duller 
eyes.  Some,  too,  dwell  in  the  light 
of  lore ;  their  daily  cares  endeared 
to  their  hearts  by  the  holiest  sfl^- 


^  Blessed,  indeed,are  such  asthese! 
Bat  for  those  poor  safTering  ones, 
who  wander  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
life,  pining  for  hapfuness,  and  going 
astray  after  its  very  shadow, — let  us 
think  of  them  tenderly,  and  grieve 
for  their  errors,  yet  forb^  to 
blame  !'* 

The  young  authoress  spoke  with 
emotion,  for  the  subject  was  one  on 
which  she  evidently  felt  deeply.  A 
moment  afterwards,  smiling  at  the 
enthusiasm  she  had  betrayed,  she 
added,  *^  We  have  fallen  upon  a  sor- 
rowful theme,  thoimh  our  conversa- 
tion began  eaily.  But  whenever  my 
mind  dwells  on  the  lone  position 
which  a  woman  of  genius  occupies, 
and  on  the  earnestness  and  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling  which  must  accom- 
pany her  superior  intellectual  gifts, 
— ^membering  how  much  her  heart 
craves,  and  how  little  the  world  has 
to  give, — ^I  cannot  but  tremble  for 
her.  You  alluded  to  the  env^r  and 
j^ouay  women  of  inferior  abilities 
might  feel  towards  a  gifted  sister. 
I  believe  a  beoMtifid  sister  has  more 
to  dread  on  this  score  than  the  most 
talented." 

**  Do  you  speak  from  experience 
in  both  characters  ?"  asked  Miss  Mcr- 
ton,  smiling. 

"  I  answer  no  malicious  insinua- 
tions,** said  Mrs.  Verner,  gaily.  "  If 
I  UM  you  all  that  the  expenenoe  of 
my  own  heart  and  mind  had  taught 
me,  I  might  reveal  strange  things. 
Who  knows  that  I  have  not  person- 
ally felt  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
*  Yoioe  of  the  charmer,* — the  voice  of 
sympathy,  or  what  seemed  such, — 
pleading  in  delicious  music  amidst 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  common 
CQBversatiQn  ?  Who  knows  that  I 
maF  not  have  turned  from  the  vapid 
diiuieas  of  every-day  life  to  the  ex- 
eitement  of  associating  with  what  we 
noets  call  a  '  kindred  spirit  ?*  The 
heart  ia  so  credulous,  so  enterprising 
in  pursuit  of  happiness  !** 

^  Do  yoo  ask  who  knows  if  these 
things  have  been  so  with  ]^ou  ?"  said 
Miss  Mevton.    **  I  hope  with  all  my 


heart  that  Mr.  Yeraer  knows  they 
have  not." 

"  Well,  I  h(^  he  does,**  rejoined 
the  authoress,  laughing ;  ^  at  least,  it 
is  as  well  he  should  believe  that  he 
does.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  you 
may  dep^&d  upon  it  that  the  same- 
ness of  ordinary  existence  is  a  trial 
to  the  unquiet  spirit  of  a  woman  of 
genius.  Lv«i  negative  ha^^iness  is 
not  enough.  There  is  a  longing,  not 
merely  to  exists  but  to  live,  to  expe- 
rience all  varieties  of  feeling,  for 
even  with  painful  emotions  there  is 
blended  something  that  is  not  pain ; 
we  feel  that,  through  our  suffering, 
the  soul  has  eained,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart.  Strange  law  of 
our  mysterious  being,  that  wisdom 
must  be  earned  through  suffering  !** 

"  Where,  then,  is  such  a  being  to 
turn  for  happiness  ?** 

"  To  Him  who  looks  with  pity  on 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  Keli- 
gion  alone  can  control  and  guide  the 
wild  impulses  of  a  nature  so  aspiring, 
yet  so  weak,  so  eagerly  thirsting  for 
good,  yet  so  prone  to  be  dazzl^  by 
evil.  But  our  conversation  has  again 
deepened  into  seriousness.  You  must 
forgive  me,  for  I  have  thought  much 
on  these  matters.  When  I  was 
younger,  and  less  experienced,  I 
'  walked  the  world*  less  calmly  than 
I  do  now,  for  there  seemed  a  strange 
contrast  between  the  agitated  rest- 
lessness of  mv  own  heart,  and  the 
calm,  cold  surface  of  society ;  between 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which 
I  desired  to  do  my  part  in  life,  and 
the  quiet  apathy  that  seemed  to  be- 
long to  those  around  me.  For  awhile 
I  was  bewildered.  I  asked  if  I  were 
indeed  dwelling  among  bein^  con- 
scious that  their  spirits  were  unmor- 
tal,  and  that  this  world  was  a  place 
of  trial  ?  The  dreams  of  my  cnild- 
hood  fell  from  me,  and  I  saw  the 
world  in  its  bare  reality.  I  looked 
deeper,  and  saw  the  weakness  of  my 
idol,  genius.  By  decrees  I  trust  I 
acquired  content,  and  something  of 
true  wisdom,  but  not  till  after  manv 
struggles.  It  is  sad  to  see  wealth 
of  mind  wasted,  and  wealth  of  heart 
lavished  in  vain,  and  yet  we  have 
seen  these  things." 

"  Often,  too  often,"  said  Miss  Mcr- 
ton.  **  The  isolated  position  you  de- 
scribe must  indeed  be  full  of  peril. 
And  you  think  education  might  do 
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much  to  prepare  those  gifted  ones 
for  their  peculiar  trials?  Yet  you 
>vould  not  have  all  women  educated 
as  if  they  were  women  of  genius,  and 
who  is  to  decide  fitl^r  on  tne  plan  to 
be  pursued?  For,  if  every  man  is 
not  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
most  children  appear  to  their  parents 
singularly  gifted. 

"  Of  course, — ^like  all  mothers,  I 
suppose,**  replied  Mrs.  Vemer.  "  I 
haye  my  own  theories  of  education, 
and  one  of  these  days  we  will  talk 
them  over  together.   Our  great  aim, 


it  seems  to  me,  should  be,  to  put 
young  people  in  the  way  of  educating 
themselves ;  for,  until  they  fed  the 
necessity  for  self-culture,  we  can  do 
little  for  them.  But  we  are  inter- 
rupted in  good  time,"  she  continaed, 
as  her  laughins  children  bounded 
into  the  room,  followed  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  the  grave  diseuBsion  gave 
way  to  lighter  sallies,  in  whm,  if 
there  was  little  wit,  there  was  no 
lack  of  good-humour,  or  of  the  spirit 
of  love  which  bound  together  the 
members  of  that  happy  houaefaold. 


CONTfiMFORAUY    ORATORS, 

No.  IX. 

BARh  GEST  AHD  LORD  IfORPKTH. 


I. — ^EARL  GRBT. 


Thb  Whigs  recognise  the  principle 
of  an  hereditary  succession  even  in 
party  leadership:  an  office  under 
government  and  ultimately  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  with  occasionally  an  ad- 
vance in  the  peerage,  are  as  certainly 
secured  by  a  Rind  of  law  of  entail  to 
the  Whig  lordling  who  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  politics,  as  is  his  paternal  estate. 
Public  nonours  and  power,  under  the 
favouring  forms  of  the  constitution, 
have  become,  to  a  few  families,  almost 
a  private  property.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  mherit  these  things  with- 
out deserving  them ;  far  from  it:  the 
sons  of  the  great  Whig  families  have 
often  developed  into  statesmen,  be- 
coming by  the  force  of  their  taJents 
entitlS  to  fresh  honours;  and  in 
their  turn  founding  new  families,  all 
with  the  like  claims  on  their  party. 
But  the^  certainly  have  had  a  pre- 
ference in  the  first  start  into  life 
which  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  com- 
moners generally,  nor  even  by  the 
scions  of  other  noble  families  pro- 
fessing^, perhaps,  liberal  politics,  but 
not  being  within  the  chumed  circle. 
An  ezclusiveness  in  the  distribution 
of  offices,  and  the  initiation  into  the 
service  of  the  state,  has  characterised 
the  Whig  party  since  it  first  became 
possessed  of  power  under  the  consti- 


tutional form  of  governmeDt ;  nor, 
until  the  bold  omr  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  Mr.  Cobden,  of  an  office 
under  government,  when  that  noble 
lord  was  forming  an  administration 
on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
before  introducing  his  free-trade  plan, 
has  there  been  any  material  symptom 
of  a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  of 
almost  family  preference.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  elevation  to  the  cabinet  is  a 
brilliant  exception;  but  the  ground 
of  his  promotion  has  been,  as  we 
have  shewn,  exceptional  also. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  party  in  the  state  whose 
principles  are  generally  dedared  to 
be  as  exclusive  as  those  of  the 'Whigs 
are  asserted  to  be  liberal;  a  party 
which  numbers  in  its  ranks  mote  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  a 
less  proportion  of  the  commercial  and 
the  aemocratic  interests ;  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  throwing  open 
its  arms  to  talent  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  and  for  bestowing  the  most 
valuable  offices  in  the  state  upon  dis- 
tinguished persons,  more  on  account 
of  their  intellectnal  merit  than  of 
their  noble  blood. 

Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Visoount 
Morpeth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  are,  at  the  present  time, 
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next  to  Lord  John  Russell,  the  two 
most  prominent  inheritors  of  the  po- 
litical heirloom  of  Whig  influence. 
The  career  of  each  has  in  several  re- 
spects run  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other:  their  claims  on  their  part^ 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal :  their 
talents,  allowing  for  certain  differ- 
ences of  character,  about  which  more 
hereafter,  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  also :  their  public  services,  al- 
though in  different  spheres  of  action, 
have  borne  the  same  proportion: 
they  were  bom  in  the  same  year: 
they  entered  parliament  in  the  same 
year,  each  for  a  nomination  borough, 
and,  within  a  very  few  months  of 
each  other,  they  severally  secured 
the  representation  of  a  great  county : 
each  has  shewn  a  marked  indepen- 
dence of  individual  character,  while 
in  the  main  paying  due  homage  to 
the  claims  of  party;  each  has  earned 
a  reputation,  both  for  oratorical  skill 
and  official  capability,  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  so  that  they  are  quali- 
fied, not  by  their  hereditary  rank 
merely,  but  also  by  their  talents  and 
standing,  to  take  a  loiding  part  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  In  fact,  these 
two  noblemen  present  themselves  in 
marked  and  almost  natural  contrast. 
The  practice  of  sending  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers,  who  hold  by  courtesy 
titles  of  nobility,  into  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
those  compromises  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  political  and  social  life  in 
England.    Of  the  advantage  derived 

Sthe  public  from  this  arrangement 
sre  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
A  senate  composed  of  men  inexpe- 
rience in  public  affairs,  from  their 
very  station  comparatively  ignorant 
of  public  wants,  and  who  would  legis- 
late more  by  thdr  will  than  their 
reason,  without  bein^  subjected  to  re- 
straint or  responsibility, — such  a  body 
of  privil^ea  dictators  would  be  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  a  purely  de- 
mocratic assembly.  Their  laws  would 
have  no  moral  sanction.  However  the 
constitution  might  assert  or  strive  to 
enforce  thsir  claim  to  hereditary  wis- 
dom, certain  it  is  that  the  merest 
crudities  of  a  purely  popular  repre- 
sentative would  find  more  willing 
support  from  the  people  than  the 
most  elaborate  productions  of  such 
king-made  oracles.  But  when  they 
have  previously  served  aud  under- 


gone trtuning  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thcv  have  secured  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  legal  claim  on  the  respect  of 
the  nation.  They  are  then  recognised 
by  their  deeds,  not  by  their  titles 
only.  The  history  of  the  chief  party 
contests  of  their  time  is  a  record  of 
their  speeches  and  votes:  they  are 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
of  whatever  classes,— Tory,  Whig, 
or  Badical,  it  is  all  the  same — with 
the  triumph  of  some  favourite  prin- 
ciple; or  It  may  be  only  with  its  de- 
feats, yet  defeats  which  are  not  the 
less  cherished,  for  they  are  looked 
upon  as  the  precursors  of  future  vic- 
tories. Long  before  the  time  comes 
at  which  in  the  order  of  nature  they 
are  elevated  to  the  peerage,  their  in- 
tellectual and  political  standing  be- 
comes ascertamed,  and  the^  t^e  a 
position  at  once.  Theur  claim  comes 
backed  by  the  suffrage  of  the  public ; 
and  it  is  yielded  to  at  once.  The 
most  active  among  the  peers,  those 
most  entitled  by  rank  and  experience 
in  the  Upper  House  to  hold  perma- 
nently the  l&ad  on  cither  side,  at  once 
give  way  when  one  of  these  chosen 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons  comes 
up  with  his  certificate  of  superiority. 
Besides  the  education  in  practical 
statesmanship  which  youn^  noble- 
men so  situated  receive  durmg  a  few 
years*  campaigning  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  moral  influence  is  exer- 
cised over  them  which  is  also  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  the  nation. 
They  learn  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample the  value  of  pubhc  opinion, 
that  indefinite  but  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  agent  in  the  political 
affairs  of  free  countries.  Few  greater 
calamities  can  befall  a  nation  than  a 
necessary  separation  and  antagonism, 
both  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  be- 
tween the  privileged  and  the  unpri- 
vileged classes.  K  a  nobility  so 
situated  be  high-spirited,  powerful, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
hereditary  right,  they  will  restlessly 
strive  at  an  oligarchical  tyrannj^. 
Revolution,  in  states  so  situated,  is 
always  more  than  a  possibility,  and 
democracy  lours  in  the  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  privileged  and 
isolated  nobility  be  not  animated  by 
the  higher  range  of  ambitious  motives, 
they  will,  from  combining  too  much 
leisure  with  too  much  wealth,  be- 
come depraved  in  their  moral  habits, 
spreading  the  poison  of  a  vicious  ex- 
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ampk  tbfoarii  ^  whole  flooial  sys- 
tem. Of  each  evil,  history,  jpast  and 
present,  affords  too  many  fatal  in- 
stances. There  must  be  a  safety- 
valve  f<Nr  the  passions,  whether  poli- 
tical or  personal.  In  our  system  it 
is  provided.  The  young  noble,  by 
the  law  and  the  constitution  a  c<Hn- 
moner,  can  onl^  obtain  his  right  to 
sit  and  speak  in  the  representative 
assembly  by  an  appeal,  more  or  less 
real  and  sincere,  to  the  free  suffrages 
of  the  people.  Coriokmus  must  sue 
for  votes  in  the'  market-place,  or 
his  ambition  will  chafe,  and  his  ta- 
lents rust,  while  meaner  men  swa^. 
Therefore  (the  simile  is  rude)  his 
nose  must  come  to  the  grindstone. 
Once  in  parliament,  emulation  quells 
the  baser  passions  in  the  soul,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intelleotnai  and 
mond  powers  of  the  youns  aristocrat, 
acoordmg  to  his  degree  of  talent  and 
intelligence,  are  devoted  to  the  one 
grea;t  object  — distinction.  That  dis- 
tinction can  only  be  obtained  by 
commanding  public  opinion ;  first, 
that  of  the  House,  then  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  Fortunately  the 
steady  character  and  practical  genius 
of  the  British  people  render  appeals 
to  political  passions  comparatively 
useless.  In  the  House  they  are  a 
sham — oratorical  flourishes,  pretences 
to  turn  a  period,  laughed  at  for  what 
they  mean,  admired  for  how  they  are 
expressed.  In  the  country,  they 
evaporate  with  the  excitement  of  the 
election ;  disappear,  like  the  fleeting 
glories  of  the  travelling  theatre,  with 
the  removal  of  the  last  plank  of  the 
hustings.  It  is  tum-and-tum  with 
such  people :  I  am  beaten  to-day ;  it 
>vill  be  yours  to-morrow:  so  they 
laugh  at  each  other,  for  the  defeat 
that  has  been  or  is  to  be.  Something 
real  is  wanted,  then,  to  give  the 
jroun^  peer  in  masquerade  influence 
m  this  the  largest,  greatest,  highest 
permanent  assembly  of  his  fellow- 
men  that  is  in  the  country.  He  must 
be  well  read  in  tiie  laws  of  the  past 
and  the  facts  of  the  present.  He 
must  not  only  be  more  philosophical 
than  the  lawyers,  but  also  more  prac- 
tical than  the  practical  men,  or  neither 
will  submit  to  be  led  by  him.  He 
finds,  too,  that  here,  where  all  men 
are  equal,  certain  principles  of  free- 
dom are  held  in  common.  His  mind 
becomes  imbued  with  them.  If  he 
began  in  play,  he  ends  in  earnest. 


Men  fbesh  fx^om  ^ne  faetory  or  the 
desk  are,  he  finds,  as  well  rened  in 
afiairs  as  he :  nay,  aoaie  of  them  al- 
most equal  him  in  his  sdiool  learn- 
ing and  his  oratory.  There  is  no 
pfttent,  no  privii^e,  in  talent  If 
ne  would  be  a  great  man,  he  must 
work,  too, — work  with  the  head  and 
heart.  He,  too,  competes  in  the 
noble  strife,  tasks  his  int^ect,  trains 
his  powers,  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
Blatefflnanship  and  eloquence  —  to 
make  his  personal  warrant  his  social 
siqtmority.  His  heart,  too,  warms 
in  the  contest ;  insensibly  be  becomes 
more  national,  less  exclusive.  Ifay, 
by  the  time  he  enters  the  exclusive 
walls,  the  privileged  assembly,  he 
almost  wishes  he  couid  diiq)ense  with 
his  rights.  Aeted  upon  tl»s  by 
public  feding  in  ^e  Liower  House, 
he  reacts  upon  it.  By  his  example 
of  liberalism  (not  political  but  social) 
he  makes  them  love  the  aristocratic. 
And  how  can  democracy  shew  itself 
yihese  the  future  nobles  of  the  land 
are  to  be  found  stretching  the  most 
free  of  all  free  constitutions  almost 
to  its  extreme  point  of  tension  ? 

But,  if  the  country  gains  by  this 
system  of  political  training,  it  is  at- 
tended witn  some  disadvantages  to 
the  individual  statesman  or  orator 
who  is  thus  removed  to  the  Upper 
House.    Men  who  have  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  House   of  Oommons 
often  fail  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  habits,  the  tone  of  thinking,  the 
style  of  eloquence,  that  are  adapted 
to  the  one  do  not  suit  the  otner. 
What  wonder,  if  a  man,  who  hu 
laboriously  trained  himself  up  to  one 
standard,  should  be  at  fault  when 
suddenly  required  to  adapt  himself 
to  anotner  quite  different?    Lord 
Brougham  has  in  this  respect  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in   effectii^  the 
transformation  from  the  oonunoner 
into  the  peer.    At  first,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  this  necessity  of 
his  new  position,   and   some  very 
strange  scenes  occurred ;  but  now  iie 
is  quite  another  man.  It  is  not  every 
one,  however,  that  has   the  same 
plasticity  of  mind :  and  hence  that 
very  usual  question,  when  a  popular 
leader  becomes  elevated  to  the  peer* 
age, "  How  will  he  do  in  the  Lords?" 

Earl  Grey  has  of  late  hcen  very 
often  made  the  subject  of  thisqoes- 
tion ;  partly  because,  by  the  death  of 
his  celebrated  parent^  he  has  l)een  90 
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reoenily  nSsed  to  the  U|yper  House, 
and  partly  because  it  is  generally 
understood  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  elevate  him  to  the  position 
of  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lans^ 
downe  hereafter  resigmng  in  his  fa- 
Toor  that  sometimes  most  arduons 
poot.     There  is  reason  to  believe, 
also,  that  Earl  Grey  conceives  him- 
self to  be,  as  a  debater,  a  match  for 
Lord  Stanleyr-^in  short,  a  sort  of 
natural  antagimist  (of  course,  in  a 
parliamentary  sense)  of  that  distin- 
guisbed  speaker ;  so  that  when  causes 
now  ezistkig  shall  have  ceased  to 
operate,  and  when  Lord  Stanley  shall 
have  assumed  that  position  m  the 
House  of  Lords  which,  in  a  reor- 
ganisation of  parties,  will  become  at 
cmoe  a  right  and  a  sphere  of  duty. 
Earl  Grey  will  be  enabled  to  stand 
up  as  the  assertor  of  principles  ma- 
t^ritdly  differing  from  those  which 
Lord  Stanley  is  known  to  entertain, 
and  thus  once  more  realise  those  old 
ideas  of  party  opposition  which  re- 
cent events  have  so  much  tended  to 
postpone,  if  not  to   neutralise.    If 
these  ajoumptions  be  true,  if  Lord 
Lansdowne  be  really  disposed  to  yield 
to  Earl  Grey  the  management  of 
what  is  certainly  at  the  present  time 
the  most  compactly  organised  party 
in  the  country,  it  is  a  step  ncculiarly 
interesting  to  the  people  of  England, 
from  the  great  influence  which  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  party,  what- 
ever may  or  may  not  be  his  talents, 
has  upon  the  course  of  legislation. 
It   becomes  important   to  inquire, 
Whether  the  probable  elevation  of 
Earl  Grey  to  this  hi^h-priesthood  of 
Whig  pnndples  be  justifiable  or  de- 
sirable on  the  score  of  his  possession 
of  commanding  talents,  or  superior 
political  wisdom,  or  whether  it  is 
only  a  new  instance  of  that  here- 
ditary succession  of  the  Whig  families 
to  power  and  hcmottrs,  the  prevalence 
•f  which  has  already  been  noticed? 

There  is  one  other  eround  on 
winch  the  promotion  of  Lord  Grey 
mifht  be  justified,  that  there  is  no 
Whig  in  the  Upper  House  with  so 
many  claims.  Mere  rank  alone, 
vrithout  oratorical  powers,  or  some 
eomnuittding  qualities  to  which  de- 
ference would  mstinctively  be  yielded, 
will  not  in  these  days  justify  a  man's 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  claims 


are  not  founded  on  his  rank  alone. 
Although  his  stilted  and  somewhat 
pompous   style  of  oratory  is  now 
rather  out  of  date,  yet  there  was  a 
period  when  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time. 
K  he  has  scarcely  fulfilled  that  pro- 
mise of  future  excellence  which  led 
his  contemporaries  to  compare  Lord 
Henry  Petty  with  William  Pitt,  still 
his  past  successes  are  not  forgotten  ; 
and  ne  has  also  that  kind  of  personal 
weight,  derived  from  his  i^e  and 
political  experience,  which  inspires 
respect  among  those  who  have  grown 
up  around  him,  and  who  have  for  so 
many  years  stood  towards  him  almost 
in  the  relation  of  pupils.    Setting 
him  for  the  moment  on  one  side,  who 
is  there  to  take  his  place?    Lord 
Melbourne,  of  course,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  having  virtually  given  up 
the  contest ;  his  name  is  only  asso- 
ciated with  an  administration  whose 
political  history  was,  in  spite  of  some 
good  intentions,  little  more  than  a 
series  of  defeats.     The  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  though  at  times  he  dis- 
plays great  vigour  and  considerable 
tact,  fails  to  inspire  that  personal 
respect  which  is  necessary  in  a  leader. 
Lord  Normanby,  although  he  has 
filled  high  officialposts,  has  no  weight 
in  the  House  of  Peers.    The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  is  in  every  way  superior, 
as  a  thinker  and  as  a  debater ;  there 
is  the  stamp  of  sterling  talent  in  all 
he  says  and  docs.     But  he  is  to  all 
appearance  cither  an  indolent  or  an 
unambitious  man,  or  his  ambition  is 
confined  in  its  objects ;  he  has  done 
too  much  to  be  altogether  passed 
over,  yet  not  enough  to  secure  bur 
admiration,  and  induce  us  to  fix  on 
him  as  even  a  probable  person  to  be 
the  future  head  of  his  party.    With 
these  names,  we  have  exhausted  the 
list  of  Whig  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  who  in  any  degree  are  pro- 
minent for  their  talents.    The  ora- 
torical strength  of  the  Whigs  lies  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  those  who  there  exercise 
so  much  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  would  be  in  any  hurry  to  leave 
it.    Lord  Morpeth  will,  in  tne  course 
of  things,  be  obliged  to  do  so ;  but 
wherever  there  is  a  choice,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  lie  in  the  di- 
rection  of  what  a  popular  phrase 
terms  being  "  pitchforked."    If,  then, 
Earl  Grey^  personal  ambition  being 
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seconded  bv  the  suffrages  of  his  own 
party,  he  shall  aim  to  teke  and  (what 
woiud  be  more  difficult)  to  keep  the 
lead  of  the  Whigs  in  the  I  louse 
of  Lords,  it  is  obvious  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  task  will  be  ver^  much 
diminished  by  the  comparative  me- 
diocrity of  those  with  whom  he  will 
be  placed  in  immediate  competition. 

With  the  political  mantle  of  his 
father,  the  present  Earl  Grey  would 
by  no  means  inherit  his  responsibili- 
ties. The  conditions  of  eminence  are 
not  what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Then,  to  be  a  party  leader 
-—of  the  chosen  few,  at  least,  whom 
history  deigns  to  notice — implied  the 
possession  of  an  absolute  mastery 
over  the  elements  of  political  war- 
fare. He  to  whom  nis  compeers 
yielded  precedence  was  distinguish- 
able from  them  not  merely  by  his 
talent,  but  also  by  the  degree  of  his 
talent.  There  was  in  liim  a  marked 
individuality  of  character;  his  intel- 
lect was  of  such  towering  proportions, 
that  like  the  stature  of  a  giant  it  was 
confessed  at  once ;  and  all  men  gave 
way,  by  an  instinct  of  deference,  to 
one  in  whom  they  recognised  a  supe- 
rior. He  had  not  to  work  his  way 
to  the  command  by  slow  and  labor- 
ious efforts  and  shifting  tactics,  car- 
rying with  him  the  traces  and  the 
disgraces  of  many  defeats,  of  many 
yieldings,  of  many  compromises,  such 
as  men  must  suffer  who  seek  to  attain 
the  height  by  the  tortuous  path. 
He  took  the  initiative  in  government, 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon 
that  of  his  countrymen.  He  laid 
down  principles— principles  which,  if 
they  were  not  the  creation  of  his 
own  mind,  were  at  least  taken  at 
first-hand  from  the  well -stored 
armoury  of  the  constitution ;  and 
never  ceased  his  efforts,  or  swerved 
from  the  course  he  had  marked  out, 
till  he  had  brought  his  fellow-sub- 
jects either  to  acknowledge  them  as 
true,  or,  at  all  events,  to  array  them- 
selves against  him,  and  trust  the 
issue  to  a  combat  in  which  he  was 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  follow- 
ing, and  where  he  also  secured  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  Then,  the  po- 
litical history  of  an  age  was  written 
in  the  movements  of  parliamentary 
leaders:  office  gave  power,  and  the 
real  head  of  a  party  was  at  once  the 
medium  of  its  principles,  the  source 
of  its  arguments,  ana  the  regulator 


of  all  its  minutest  movetnetits.  Tbere 
was  dignity  in  his  high  station. 

Statesmen  then  were  the  papils  of 
statesmen  till  they  attained  toeir  foli 
vigour,  till  they  were  politically  of 
age,  and  fit  to  b^in  the  world  for 
themselves.  They  had  not  yet  be- 
come the  full-grown  puppets  of  i^- 
tators  out  of  doors — ^the  glittering 
tools  of  more  hard-handed  and  deter- 
mined men  than  themselves.  Things, 
and,  to  say  truth,  men  alao^  faaye 
vastly  changed  since  then.  A  party 
leader  is  now  an  anomaly;  tlie 
very  name  itself  a  ^rreiaoa 
of  language.  The  initiative  in 
legislation  is  assumed,  not  in  the 
cabinet,  but  in  the  market-plaoe,  or 
at  the  hustings.  The  loud^t  voiee, 
the  longest  purse,  the  most  self- 
denying  demagoguism,  the  most  cau- 
tious audacity,  tne  most  calculating 
treason, — these  arc  now  the  quali- 
fications for  that  mastership  of  the 
nation,  which  usecLtill  recent  times 
to  be  the  certain  property  of  those 
men  alone  who  possessed  the  loftiest 
intellect,  the  most  far-seeing  view8» 
the  most  prominent  inte^tv  of  cha- 
racter, the  most  determmed  spirit  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  truth  of  which  they  be- 
lieved, the  most  commanding  or  the 
most  persuasive  oratory ;  who  rallied 
round  them  the  sympathies  of  their 
politically -hereditary  followers,  and 
were  elevated  to  power  alike  by  the 
affection  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown.  Whatever 
their  politics,  they  were  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  men ;  if  they  could 
not  be  relied  on  and  followed  for 
their  wisdom,  their  consistency  could 
be  calcuUitcd  on,  and  their  principles 
counteracted. 

But  it  is  the  perverse  practice  of 
party  leaders  in  the  present  day- 
fore^  on  them,  perhaps,  by  an  un- 
happy necessity  of  carrying  measnres 
by  new  uses  oi  constitutional  powers 
— ^to  abandon  the  highest  privileges  d 
the  statesman,  to  destroy  the  noble 
and  exalted  ideal  which  history  leaves 
us,  and  of  which  even  memory  recalls 
living  eiEamples.  And  tlus  is  ss 
true  (though,  perhaps,  in  a  modified 
d^ree)  of  the  Whig  as  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders, — of  the  Lord  Mel- 
bournes  and  the  Lord  John  Russeils, 
as  of  the  Sir  llobert  Peels  and  the 
Lord  Lyndhursts.  They  lead  but  to 
mislead.    Their  principle  of  political 
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action — ^the  recogtiition  of  the  pres- 
sure from  without — perils  the  credit 
of  either  their  understanding  or  their 
character.     Each  ^eat  era  of  their 
political  life  is  divided  by  an  abrupt 
line  of  demarcation.    Up  to  a  certain 
day,  they  oppose  with  an  hypocritical 
earnestness,  or,  according;  to  their  in- 
tellectnal    and  moral   idiosyncracy, 
they  attack  with  a  bold  (almost  a 
virulent)  fierceness,  certain  principles 
and  opinions  which  are  before  the 
public,  whether  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment.   In  the  mildest  instances,  they 
offer  to  them  an  obstinate  obstruction. 
But  from  that  particular  day  they 
become  altered  men.    With  an  ear- 
nestness which  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  to  be  equally  hypocritical, 
as  being  so  sudden,  they  advocate 
the  principles  they  before  opposed, 
while  all  their  virulence  and  nerce- 
nesB  are  reserved  for  those  they  have 
abandoned.    In  the  milder  instances, 
they  3deld  with  an  alarming  but  a 
contemptible  alacrity.    To  illustrate 
the  relative  position  of  statesmen  of 
the  old  order  and  of  the  new,  one 
has  but  to  compare  the  course  of  the 
late  Earl  Grey  as  to  the  question  of 
wliamentary  reform,  with  that  of 
ha  Robert  Peel  as  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.    Putting  all  party  feeling  on 
one  side,  this  question  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  the  well-being   of  the 
country  to  be  much  longer  disre- 
garded.   The  PRIDE  of  public  men 
alone,  if  political  morality  has  ceased 
to  influence  them,  must  bring  about 
a  change. 

Earl  Gre^*s  prospects  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  still  more  if  he  should  be 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  will,  however,  be  materially 
advanced  by  this  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  parliamentary  and  poli- 
tical greatness.  Compared  vrith  the 
giants  who  have  passed  away,  he  is  a 
dwarf  in  parliamentary  ability ;  but 
amonff  the  shifting  shadows  who 
play  before  us  in  the  little  sphere 
marked  out  of  a  blank  future  by  the 
magic- lantern  of  a  Cobden  or  an 
O'Gcnmell,  he  assumes  something  like 
body  aud  consistency.  Nay,  he  has 
some  qualities  of  mind  which,  if  not 
exactly  amiable  and  admirable  in 
themselves,  at  least  spring  from  a 
moral  int^rity  which  will  not  yield 
to  cxtemafinfluences,  and,  therefore, 
iodicatc  his  possession  of  that  firmness 


and  frankness  of  character,  which 
one  would  desire  in  either  an  enemy 
or  a  friend.  On  one  ground  the 
public  may  always  feel  perfectly  safe 
with  Earl  Grey.  However  unpo- 
pular his  opinions  may  be,  eitner 
with  his  own  party  or  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation,  he  always  fear- 
lessly avows  them ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
public  discussion  goes  (we  speaknot  of 
cabinet  squabbles),  you  always  know 
the  man  with  whom  you  have  to 
deal.  He  will  not  shirk  an  avowal 
to-day  when  it  might  damage  him, 
to  make  it  openly  to-morrow  when 
it  will  be  profitable.  So  much  for 
the  morality  of  his  political  character ; 
his  discretion  is  another  affair.  Per- 
haps his  frankness  may  sometimes  be 
too  self-seeking,  bordering  on  the 
reckless. 

Earl  Grey  has  been  denounced  as 
^  crotchettv,**  because,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  he  has  taken  a  course  or 
held  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  his 
colleagues.  That  on  such  occasions 
he  has  sealed  his  verbal  dissent  by  a 
resignation  of  his  office,  has  afforded 
one  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  It 
may  fairly  be  ^assumed,  that  a  re- 
sistance or  an  independence  which 
terminates  in  a  self-chosen  political 
martyrdom  (for  such  is  the  loss  of 
office  to  young  ambition),  is  not  mere 
intractability  or  restiveness,  but  that 
it  springs  from  some  more  deeply- 
rooted  sentiment.  At  all  events,  it 
augiirs  political  disinterestedness,  and 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  conduct 
of  those  who  wheel  round  suddenly  at 
the  word  of  command,  voting  to-day 
against  the  creed  of  yesterday,  with 
a  callous  indifference  or  an  audacious 
infidelity.  We  rather  dwell  upon 
this  virtue  of  Earl  Grey,  because  he 
is  in  want  of  a  good  word ;  in  the 
paucity  of  his  political  attractions 
ne  needs  every  favourable  construc- 
tion that  can  with  any  degree  of  de- 
cency be  extended  to  him.  In  the 
cases  just  referred  to,  he  was  charged 
with  vanity  and  arrogance.  As  being 
comparatively  an  official  subordinate, 
it  was  said  that  he  thought  too  much 
of  himself, — as  though  statesmen  or 
public  servants  of  the  second  or  third 
degree  were  not  entitled  even  to  lay 
claim  to  a  conscience,  much  less  to 
indulge  in  the  moral  luxury  of  a  life 
of  hypocrisy.  But  circumstances 
alter  cases.  Earl  Grey,  as  I^rd 
Howick,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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never  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as'a 
subordinate,  exeept  as  some  yoang 
prince  of  the  blood  might  play  the 
ensign  or  the  midshipman.  From 
the  nrst,  he  has  appeared  to  have  his 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  some  position 
to  which  he  aspired,  and  to  have 
trusted  to  his  rank,  Uie  gnttitude  of 
party,  and  the  force  of  nis  own  in- 
tellectual enerines,  as  the  means  of 
securin|^  it.  He  scorned  to  be  an 
apprentice,  but  rather  regarded  him- 
self tm  one  of  the  master's  family, 
ready  to  be  taken  into  the  firm  when 
his  time  came.  Whether  this  spirit 
of  independence  was  only  arrcM^nce, 
or  whether  it  was  a  self-refiance, 
premature  only  in  the  occasion  of  its 
exhibition,  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  future  conduct  of  Earl  Grey, 
when  his  responsibilities  shall  have 
been  increased,  and  criticism  will  be 
guided,  not  by  the  little  jealousies  of 
party,  but  by  the  observation  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  public. 

Earl  Grey  can  never  take  the 
highest  rank  as  an  orator.  An  effec- 
tive speaker,  and  a  ready,  practised 
debater,  he  already  is ;  but  he  wants 
those  personal  attributes  which  are 
so  essential  in  completing  the  full 
charm  of  eloquence,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  a 
mun  becoming  a  first-rate  orator 
without  them.  Yet  it  would  not 
seem  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities, whether  favourable  or  un- 
fiivourable,  of  a  speaker,  and  the 
intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  pas- 
sions of  his  audience.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  mind  would  address  itself 
at  once  to  mind,  that  the  kindred  spirit 
would  communicate  with  no  direct 
dependence  on  the  physical  medium. 
Indeed  there  is  not  any  positive 
proof  on  record  that  physical  defects, 
whether  of  voice,  of  person,  or  of 
aspect,  have  neutralisea  the  effect  of 
eloquence  when  the  spirit  that  kindles 
it  was  really  within  a  man  —  deep- 
seated  in  tlie  soul.  The  intellectual 
pride  of  man  would  rather  favour 
the  opposite  view,  seeking  to  esta- 
blish the  dominant  power  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  making  the  body  a  merely  se- 
condary and  subservient  vehicle.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  you  seldom  see  a  man 
even  aspiring  to  eminence  as  a  speaker, 
much  less  succeeding,  unless  he  has 
been  in  some  degree  befriended  by 
Nature,  either  in  the  gift  of  an  har* 


monions  or  sonorous  Toioe,  or  an 
imposing,  or  at  least  not  nnattractive 
countenance,  and  a  tolerably  well- 
formed  person.    It  may  be  that  an 
instinct  guides  such   men  to  their 
more  natural  vocation,  or  that  tbe 
prcdilecticm  created  by  their  penonal 
advantages  in  a  first  attempt  nerves 
them  to  others,  and  00  on  t3I  they 
attain  to  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  wonM  enable  them  to  charm, 
even  were  they  suddenly  deprived 
of  those  advantages.    In  the  case  of 
Earl  Gre^,  the  want  of  a  prepossess- 
ing exterior,  and  of  a  flexible  har- 
monious voice,  very  materially  de- 
tracts from  his  e^ectrveness  as  a 
speaker,  and  precludes  the  hope  of  his 
attaining  the  first  rank  among  con- 
temporary orators,    however  great 
may  be  his  intellectual  superiority 
over  many  of  them.    AQ  references 
to  personal  defects  are  invidious,  and 
should  certainly  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible.   They  might,  in  this  ease,  be 
passed  over  almost  entirely,  but  that 
It  is  desirable  to  correct  one  impres- 
sion which  party  feeling  has  area' 
lated  in  the  public  mind, — that  Lord 
Grey  n  an  ill-tempered  man.    That 
he  looks  morose,  even  at  times  ill- 
tempered,  cannot  he  denied ;  but  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  speeches^  and 
his  general  conduct  as  a  member  of 
parliament,    belie   the    assumption 
that  this  expression    is    any  thing 
else    than   a  settled    form    taken 
by  his  features,  not  firom  mental, 
but  from   purely  j^ysical    canses. 
We  think  we  could  point  to  one  or 
two  noble  lords,  and  more  than  one 
or  two  honourable  gentlemen,  who 
are  infinitel]^  more  irritable,  morose, 
jaundiced  with  apparent  disappoint- 
ment, than   Earl  Grey,  only  that 
Nature  has  given  them  a  matsk  (0 
eoneeal  their  thoughts,  naore  perfect 
in  its  proportions  and  more  deceitful 
in  its  expression. 

But  m  spite  dfthe  load  of  advene 
circumstances  against  which  Earl 
Grey  has  to  bear  up,-Hnotwitiistand- 
ing  nis  harsh,  shrill,  disoordant  voice, 
his  unexpressive  countenance,  and 
features  so  far  removed  from  the 
standard  of  manly  beauty,  he  has 
proved  himself  no  ineffective  antago- 
nist of  the  chief  speakers  of  the  (tey- 
His  intellectual  powers,  aided  by  very 
extensiveknowledgeofthemostvaiiea 
kind,  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  alike 
upon  abstnict  qu^otiona  of  policy  <v 
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the  most  minate  affairs  of  daily  legis- 
lation, have  carried  him  through  the 
natural  difficulties  of  his  position. 
When  he  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  had  worked  himself  up,  by 
his  talents  alone,  to  a  position  among 
the  Whig  speakers  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  uid  de- 
cidedly above  that  held  by  many 
others  who  started  with  him  in  the 
raee.  If  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  point  in  parliamentary  import- 
ance when  a  member  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  "  expected'*  to  speak  — 
when  the  debate  is  not  considered 
complete  till  he  has  contributed  his 
share  to  the  general  stock  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration — ^at  least  he  sel- 
dom or  never  rose  but  to  cast  a  new 
light  on  the  subject,  to  throw  down 
tTO  gauntlet  of  o^aion,  to  give  a  new 
and  unexpected  turn  to  the  debate, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  compel  speakers 
who  succeeded  him  to  notice  bis  views. 
With  a  very  analytical  mind  (in  this 
respect  he  stands  out  in  favourable 
contrast  with  his  contemporaries),  he 
was  remarkably  skilful  in  huntii^ 
out  and  exposing  a  fallacy,  quite  re- 
morseless m  controverting  any  pro- 
position or  opinion  oHitrary  to  tnose 
principles  of  ccmstitutional  govern- 
ment or  political  economy  which  he 
holds,  partly  hy  hereditary  descent, 
and  partly  by  his  own  free  adoption. 
In  tnis  pursuit  he  seemed  to  feel  a 
keen  intellectual  pleasure,  as  though 
he  did  it  not  merely  as  a  duty  to 
party,  but  also  as  a  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  himself.  His  views  were 
always  clear  and  defined,  from  his 
having  laid  down  in  his  own  mind 
certain  principles  as  what  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  public  polity,  up  to 
which  he  reasoned.  His  pubbc  course 
appears  to  have  been  unifmnly 
guided  by  his  sincere  convictions, 
whether  right  or  wrong ;  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  his  coUea^es,  bv 
the  desire  to  obtain  popularity.  If 
any  thing,  he  is  disposed  to  push  the 
doetrines  of  the  political  economists 
too  far — to  take  human  nature  too 
little  into  account. 

Forced  to  depend  for  influence  as 
a  speaker  not  on  his  personal,  but  on 
fab  mental  powers,  one  consequence 
is  that  the  reasoning  faculty  too 
much  predominates.  A  demonstra- 
tion is  all-sufficient  with  him.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  the  wants  or 
the  w«aknm6s  of  hwnaa  nature ; 


for  tempcMrar^  detracting  causes ;  for 
those  infirmities  of  our  race  which 
make  the  perfect  practical  application 
of  abstract  j^opositions,  however 
true  they  may  be,  a  j^reat  difficulty, 
if  not  an  impossibility.  He  takes 
the  Hatu  quo  but  little  into  account. 
That  which  is  to  politicians  generally 
a  most  important  element,  scarcely 
enters  into  Earl  Grey's  calculations. 
With  him,  whatever  ought  to  be, 
must  be.  He  is  alto^ther  too  con- 
fident, not  so  much  m  himself,  as  iu 
the  all-sufficiency  of  reason  to  decide 
on  any  case  that  may  be  subjected  to 
it.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  that  higher  wisdom  which  is,  in 
most  respects,  above  the  ken  of  the 
mere  reasoning  faculty,  beiuff  founded 
upon  experience  and  strengthened  by 
humility,  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of 
intellectual  faith.  He  has  none  of  the 
philosophy  of  Edmund  Burke.  He 
lays  down  excellent  principles,  but, 
unlike  Lord  John  HusseU,  at  in- 
convenient times.  It  is  his  fault  to 
be  too  fond  of  argument ;  nay,  of  what 
a  po]>ular  expression  terms,  not  un- 
happily, "  argufymg.**  At  times  this 
habit  degenerates  into  mere  cap- 
tiousiess.  Like  Lord  Denman,  he 
will  fix  with  earnestness  and  inten- 
sity on  some  minor  point,  which  he 
will  elevate  into  undue  importance 
but  which  a  more  enlarged  mind 
would  pass  over  as  being  amon^  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  proposition, 
to  be  admitted  without  q^uestion.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  disposition  to 
cavil  and  dispute,  to  rest  great  ques- 
ticms  upon  trifling  points,  this  mi- 
croscopic view  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, often  becomes  of  j^reat  public 
vuue  when  the  rights  of  the  subject 
are  concerned,  at  a  period  when  a 
general  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  public  spirit  of  public  men  leads 
us  to  acquiesce  in  a  relaxation  of  those 
safe^^uards  of  liberty  which  our  more 
suspicious  ancestors  watched  in  a 
spirit  of  obstinate  obstruction. 

With  such  peculiarities  of  person, 
oi  temperament,  and  of  intellectual 
bias,  it  is  not  probable  that  Earl 
Grev  will  be  able  to  take  the  lead 
of  tne  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  He  wants  diflrnity,  both  per- 
sonally and  mcntaUv.  The  very 
quidities  which  made  nim  useful  as  a 
subordinate,  or  as  a  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  unfit  him 
for  a  position  of  oommaad  or  respon- 
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sibility  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
political  philosopoy  which  prevails 
among  the  peers  is  very  different 
from  that  chance-medley  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  popular  elec- 
tion in  the  other  place.  A  species  of 
freemasonry  is  established  there. 
They  can  afford  better  to  dispense 
with  popular  fallacies.  Much  more 
is  taken  for  granted  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  man  like 
Earl  Grey  would  be  apt  to  find  his 
weapons  get  rusty  for  want  of  use, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  keep  them 
in  play  by  demolishing  the  select 
few  whose  garrulity  is  recognised 
and  kept  up  for  the  general  amuse- 
ment. His  powers  of  argumentation 
would  be  almost  thrown  away  upon 
such  men  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or 
even  Lord  Brougham ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  used  to  lay  down  with 
80  much  authority,  and  so  little  fear 


of  contradiction,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Bishops  of  London 
or  of  Exeter  on  the  other.  He  will 
find  the  straw-splitting  srvstem  of  lit- 
tle use  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
he  is  permanently  to  take  his  place 
among;  the  great  men  in  that  assem- 
bly, fie  must  altog;ether  elcvBte  his 
tone,  enlarge  his  views,  pui^  hu  in- 
tellectual prejudices,  consoUdate  his 
principles.  lie  must  exhibit  leas  of 
speculative  democracy,  less  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  political  eooiK»nist 
less  devotion  to  theory,  more  amenity 
to  the  practical  necessities  of  a  com- 
promising age.  Above  all,  he  must 
not  expect  from  the  House  of  Lords 
that  consideration  he  received  fnmi 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  son  of 
the  man  who  carried  the  Reform- 
bill. 


n. — LORD  MOBPETH. 


LoBD  Mobpeth's  position  as  a  pub- 
lic man  must  be  peculiarly  nratify- 
in^  to  his  personal  feelines.  His  am- 
bition ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  rank  he  holds  as  an  orator 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the 
personal  esteem  and  respect  enter- 
tained for  him  by  his  own  party 
afford  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament a  far  more  agreeable  re- 
ward than  even  the  admiration  which 
his  displays  of  intellectual  ability 
have  elicited.  In  the  hardness  en- 
gendered by  party  strife,  it  is  rare  to 
Bnd  personal  qualities  so  much  re- 
^rd(xl  in  a  public  man  as  they  are 
m  the  case  of  Lord  Morpeth ;  and 
still  more  so  where  the  individual 
has  entered,  as  the  noble  lord  has 
done,  with  keenness,  and  as  much 
heat  as  his  nature  will  allow,  into 
almost  all  the  conflicts  of  the  time. 
The  circumstai}oes  attending  his  re- 
tirement some  few  years  ago  from 
public  life,  and  those  which  have 
characterised  his  return,  have  con- 
tributed still  more  to  invest  him  with 
a  personal,  more  than  even  a  politi- 
cal interest.  When  he  was  ejected 
from  Yorkshire  on  the  final  downfall 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  when  he 
made  that  somewhat  rash  resolution 
never  to  re-enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons unless  as  the  representative  of 
the  same  county,  few  men  could 
have  supposed,  in  the  then  triumph- 


ant state  of  the  Conservative  party, 
that  circumstances  would  have  arisen 
so  soon  to  restore  him  to  the  post  he 
had  before  held,  or  to  take  away 
from  the  rashness  of  that  vow  by 
acoomplishinff  its  fulfilment    That  a 
man  evidently  so  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
should  have    voluntarily   debarred 
himself  from  his  greatest  enjoyment 
on  what  might  seem  so  sentimental 
a  ground,  is  at  the  same  time  iik  it- 
self a  strong  proof  of  some  very  de- 
cided personal  character,  some  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  distinguishing  him  from  those 
who  prove  the  difference  by  their 
astonishment,  or  by  their  deprecia- 
tion of  what  might  seem  such  Quix- 
otic conduct.     But  Lord  Morpeth 
almost  stands  alone  in  this  privuae 
of  exciting  personal  regard,  while  he 
at  the  same  time  secures  political 
esteem.    It  is  a  r^rd  felt  by  those 
even  who   in   pontics   differ  most 
widely  from  him ;  who,  in  fact,  were 
disposed  to  look  at  his  former  oo- 
^uettings  with  democracy  as  involv- 
ing a  most  dangerous  example.  This 
involuntary  blending  of  the  personal 
with  the  political  character,  when 
accompanied  by  intellectual  claims 
and  not  carried  to  excess,  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  English  people,  who 
love  to  see  men  sincere  and  in  ear- 
nestf  even  if  against  them,  and  who 
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cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that 
cold  abstraction  of  character  by  which 
the  man  remoyes  himself  from  the 
direct  agency  of  human  sympathies, 
living  in  the  intellect  and  the  reason 
alone,  a  mere  intelligent  machine  for 
working    out   propositions.     State- 
craft, to  their  apprehension,  is  no- 
thing but  downright  hypocrisy,  and 
no  state  necessity  excuses  in  their 
eyes  double-faced  policy,  or  tergiver- 
sation ofprinciole.    A  ereat  propor- 
tion of  Lord  Morpeth^  populiuity 
with  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party, 
is  to  be  traced  to  his  instinctive  unfail- 
ing honesty  of  purpose.  ^  He  might 
be  sometimes  personaUy  ridiculous,  or 
oratoricaUy  be  might  absurdly  illus- 
trate that  vaulting  ambition  which 
overleaps  itself,  but  he  was  always 
morally  respectable.    Nay,  this  fea- 
ture in  his  character  received  not 
long  since  an  almost  ludicrous  illus- 
tration.    In  a  dispute  as  to  a  ques- 
tion which  could  only  be  decided  by 
personal  assertion.  Lord  Morpeth  as- 
sumed the  affirmative.    Upon  this 
all  the  Liberals  cried  out,   "  Oh ! 
then  it  miut  be  so  !'*    A  comparison 
not  very  favourable  to  his  colleagues, 
but  mightily  so  to  our  assumption  as 
to  his  peculiarity  of  character. 

Lord  Morneth  contrasts  favourably 
with  other  Whig  noblemen  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  in  being,  to  dl 
appearance,  wholly  free  from   the 
pnde  of  rank  or  class.    In  the  asser- 
tion of  those  views  and  principles 
which  are  popular  with  the  miadle 
and  lower  classes,  he  has  gone  farther 
than   any  of  his   colleagues;   and 
his  evident  sincerity  of  disposition 
compels  us  to  believe  that  he  feels 
all  he  utters.    He  not  only  entertains 
popular  opinions,  but,  what  is  in- 
nmtely  more  captivating  with   the 
multitude,  he  expresses  them  popu- 
larly. There  is  a  fxankness,  a  warmth, 
a  courtesy  unaccompanied  by  insult- 
ing conc(escension,  that  attaches  to 
him  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.    In 
this  respect  the  young  noble  who 
most  resembles  him  is  Lord  John 
Manners.    Starting  from  wholly  op- 
posite points  in  the  political  arena, 
their  course  seems  to  run  together 
thus  far :  that  they  think  the  time 
is  come  for  social,  more  than  for 
political,  concession  on  the  part  of 
men  of  rank  and  station,  to  those 
vrho,  in  the  singular  clianges  this  age 
has  seen,  have  secured  to  themselves 
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so  much  of  the  real  power  of  the 
country. 

As  a  politician,  Lord  Morpeth 
has  alr^y  run  nearly  to  the 
full  length  of  the  tether  allowed  by 
the  principles  of  his  party;  as  an 
orator,  he  is  still  in  process  of  de- 
velopement  The  Lord  Morpeth  re- 
turned to  parliament  in  1846  is  such 
an  improvement  on  the  Lord  Mor- 
peth who  was  ejected  in  1841,  that 
still  greater  advances  towards  per- 
fection may  be  hoped  for.  Whether 
the  ffrafts  which  the  vigorous  native 
stock  has  received  from  republicanism 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  class 
self-seeking  in  the  Anti- Corn-law 
League,  wiu bring  with  them  strength 
or  weakness,  cannot  at  present  be 
ascertained ;  but  there  is  a  good  sound 
root  and  stem  of  John  Bulusm  in  the 
noble  lord*s  mind,  on  which  one  may 
place  great  faith.  At  present,  he 
seems  to  be  rather  feeling  his  own 
strenffth ;  playing  with  his  new- 
found muscle  and  sinew;  trying  ex-. 


periments  with  ed^  tools,  of  the 
real  danger  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
fully  cognisant.  His  speeches  are  as 
yet  powerful  efforts,  rather  than 
finished  works  of  oratorical  art.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  some  men  alwayil 
to  be  tnouffht  young,  or  at  least  im- 
mature. A  privilege  in  private  life, 
this  is  in  the  political  wond  rather  a 
disadvantage.  Whoever  thinks  of 
Lord  Morpeth  or  Mr.  Disnieli  as 
steady,  staid,  middle-aged  men ;  the 
one  of  forty,  the  other  of  forty-four  ? 
Of  the  readers  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
speeches,  who  regard  him  as  a  sort 
of  parliamentary  pupil  of  Lord  John 
Eussell,  but  few  renect  that  he  has 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons  (an 
interval  excepted)  now  twenty  years. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  constantly 
to  see  and  hear  him,  if  the  fact  did 
not  stare  them  in  the  face,  would 
scarcely  give  the  noble  lord  credit 
for  the  experience  which  so  long  a 
public  life  ought  to  have  brought 
with  it  They  would  expect  from 
him  ultra-liberal  opinions ;  or  warm, 
hearty,  English  sympathy,  always 
bordering  on  rashness ;  or  ambitious 
efforts  at  political  philosophy;  or 
high-flown  attempts  at  the  sublime 
in  oratory ;  any  thing,  in  short,  but 
wisdom  or  common  sense.  When 
Lord  Morpeth  w^as  in  parliament 
before,  the  idea  of  youthfulness  and 
crudity  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dis- 
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raeli)  had  obtained  such  full  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  those  accustomed 
to  watch  those  matters,  that  even 
superior  power  scarcely  receired  its 
due  meed  of  resnect  when  at  intervals 
it  was  displaveo,  but  was  postponed 
in  the  general  estunation  to  the  claims 
of  unambitious  but  consistent  dul- 
ness.  Time  alone  will  remove  this 
ridiculous,  but  provoking  prqjudioe. 
It  is  fast  givinff  way  alrraay. 

Carry  back  Uie  imagination  six  or 
seven  years.  You  are  walldng  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  Kx>king 
inquiringly  in  the  stream  of  horse- 
men and  pedestrians  that  flows  con- 
tinuously towards  St.  Stephen's  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  five,  for 
the  notables  of  the  day.  Some  one 
strides  rapidly  towards  you  in  the 
distance.  Heavens,  at  what  a  rate 
he  walks!  Nearer  he  comes.  He 
must  be  tonuibodg ;  but  you  will  scarce 
have  thne  to  talre  a  steady  view,  ere 
he  will  shoot  past  you.  Has  he 
something  on  his  mind,  that  those  two 
large,  widfe-open  eyes  stare  so  fixedly 
on  vacancy,  naif-starting  firom  their 
sockets  ?  Or  is  it  only  that  he  wUl 
tie  his  white  cravat  so  tight  that  ^ 
ftill  round  face  and  toppling  hat 
look  like  a  laige  thistle  on  its  iragile 
stem  ?  And  why  stalketh  he  on  (un- 
mindftil  of  the  July  sun !)  with  that 
blank,  fixed  look,  as  of  unutterable 
pain  f  Is  he  possessed?  Hath  he  a 
demon  ?  or  a  steam  leg  ?  or  think- 
eth  he  that  he  bestrides  a  velocipede  f 
No  sign !  On,  on  I  the  figure  comes, 
Old-Uamlet-like,  but  Mother  way; 
and  with  a  sham  quick  noise  6f 
iron  heels.  Another  instant  and  it 
has  whisked  by  you ;  disappeared,  past 
the  tall  Hibernian  porter,  tnrough  the 
little  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  a  brief  but  startling  appari- 
tion of  two  eyes,  a  fluSed  hoe 
(which  vou  thmk  you  must  have 
seen  berore,  or  something  very  like 
it),  a  fawn-like  figure  with  tapering 
legs,  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  and 
faultless  inexpressibles  t 

Havinff  made  your  way  into  the 
strangers^  gallery,  by  means  of  an 
order,  you  are  observing  the  differ- 
ent great  men  of  the  day.  There  he 
is !  standing  by  the  side  of  a  little 
gjeen  table  near  the  bar,  with  papers 
m  his  hand,  waiting  to  eaten  the 
Speaker's  eye.  How  restless  the 
light,  graceful  figure  is !  Is  he  going 
to  dance?  Thelfect  uecmaa  ifmov- 
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ing  to  some  "ditty  of  no  tone."  Po- 
sitively, if  the  Speaker  does  not  all 
upon  mm  soon  he  willpitoQette  witk 
airy  bound  along  the  floor,  and  cone 
down  with  an  it  plamb  upon  the  table 
Ah !  he  is  at  last  released  from  pus 
— the  pain  of  standing  still.  He 
trips'gracefhlly  up  to  the  gentlemen 
in  wigs,  the  Sp«iker*s  depntieB  in 
martyrdom^  dehvera  his  pspen,  and 
drops  into  his  seat ;  for  (it  is  ax 
years  ago)  he  is  in  oflioe— high  in 
office;  and  to-night  he  IB  to  intraoce 
to  the  house  one  of  the  Whk  mea- 
sures for  the  conciliation  of  ueland. 
A  little  later  and  onr  tantahnog 
fHend  rises  to  speak,  standing  at  the 
table  with  his  ministerial  despatch' 
box  befisre  him,  a  mountain  of  pa- 
pers, and  two  oranges  snug  in  a 
comer— awful  symptoms  of  a  long 
speech.  Now  you  have  a  moroe&t 
to  study  his  countenance.  Surely  it 
is  fiimiliar  to  joul  Did  you,- in 
the  old  davs,  visit  the  Ilavmarket 
Theatre?  Did  you  ever  see  the  Great 
Beth^asApolloBelvi?  Doyonerer 
ponder  cm  tne  graphic  works  of  onr 
great  limner-satirist,  the  mysterioos 
**  H.  B.,"  he  who  foreshadows  noli- 
tical  events,  i^rasping  their  Uoden 
causes,  or  seizmff  on  their  ridicnhos 
aspects,  with  suui  wondrous  sagadty 
and  wit?    No;  nor  have  yon,  to 

Sfur  knowledge,  ever  seen  I/)rd 
orpeth  before.  Yet  you  know 
those  Imeaments !  Sir,  it  is  <^  c^ 
hce  you  are  thinking  of. 

He  has  begun  to  speak.  He  has 
delivered  an  ambitious  exordiom, 
stilted  and  high-flown  hi  hsagoB^ 
but  elevated  and  ^erous  in  senti- 
ment His  voice  u  rather  harihiy 
high  in  its  tone,  and  too  uniform  in 
its  sound.  But  there  is  vigour  and 
earnestness,  and  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  manly  feding  that  almost 
startles  by  its  contrast  with  the  odd, 
overgrown-boyish,  yet  not  tt^P^P*' 
sessing,  figure  and  manner.  The  ac- 
tion,  also,  is  too  formal,  it  has  too 
much  of  the  schools ;  and  theit  is 
altogether  an  artificial  and  ambitious 
effort  at  eloquence,  that  makes  one 
wish  Lord  Moroeth  would  trust  won 
to  his  own  unfettered  impulses,  and 
not  BO  much  to  the  lessons  he  htf 
learned  of  some  elocution -master, 
who  has  tried  to  teach  hun  what 
never  yet  was  taught,  and  never  wiU 
be.  The  style  is  too  much  that  of 
the  *^  young  gentlemen's  acadfiOMi 
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on  examiDation-day.  But  the  more 
you  hear,  the  more  you  like  both 
t:lie  speaker  and  the  sentiments :  in 
spite  of  all  his  peculiarities  he  has 
'vrarmed  you  up.  If  you  don't  think 
-wvith  him,  at  leant  you  feel  with  him. 
You  have  forgotten,  too»  the  little 
traits  of  the  ItuUcrous,  in  the  Palpa- 
ble monl  integrity  of  the  man  before 
you,  initiiiet  vdth  a  cooBciouflneflB  of 
the  deep  responsibilities  of  his  ex- 
alted  rank  anid  station. 

Such  was  the  Lord  Morpeth  of 
1 840.  To  come  at  the  Lord  Morpeth 
of  1846,  you  haye  but  to  soflen  down 
the  ludicrous  ideas,  and  extend  the 
influence  of  those  which  are  aaociated 
with  reraect  for  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities.  Fiye  years,  while 
they  have  added  some  silver  to  the 
grey  hair  which  it  seems  is  the  here- 
dktury  peculiarity  of  his  family,  hare 
smoothed  off  muiy  of  the  angu« 
laritiei  and  stieitfthened  the  tone  of 
his  mind.  His  hmguage,  still  am* 
biftioBs,  is  less  inflated,  his  manner 
less  bcMnbastic,  his  style  generally 
more  finiriied.  He  is  certainly  de« 
▼eloping,  not,  perhaps,  into  a  gpreat 
orator,  out  at  all  events  into  a  pow« 
erfiil  and  accomplished  speaker,  with 
great  sway  over  the  ieeiinffs  of  his 
auditory.  There  axe  in  nim  the 
maleriais  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a 
sCatosman  in  whom  the  good  rather 
than  the  great  will  predominate. 

Contrasted  with  Earl   Grey,  he 

rs  by  the  comparison.  Althoof^ 
former  had  the  start  of  him  in 
officiai  life,  he  is  equally,  if  not  more 
efficient,  firom  his  greater  patience 
and  amenity.  Lord  Moipeth  never 
excites  bitterness  of  ftelmg ;  Lord 
Grey  does.  With  equal  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  takes  circumstances  more 
into  view,  and  does  not  run  counter 
to  public  feeling  where  no  good,  but 
nitnef  barm,  wouideasue.    Hetakes 


broader  views,  more  germane  to  the 
great  object  of  all  statesmanship  and 
legislation,  than  the  strict  logical  con- 
clusions of  Earl  Grey.  lie  reasons 
to  a  great  extent  through  his  feelings ; 
Lord  Grey  subdues  all  feeling  to  Uie 
harsh  necessities  of  experimental  po- 
licy. The  one  gives  the  rein  in  a 
ereat  measure  to  his  sympathies, 
feeling  that  they  will  not  1^  him 
fiur  wrong :  with  the  other,  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  prove,  is  to  be  wise  $  he 
sets  up  the  wisdom  of  man's  limited 
capacity  above  that  higher  wisdom 
which  IS  based  on  our  moral  insUncts. 
The  one  warms,  insmres  you;  the 
other  convinces,  p^haps,  but  chills. 
The  one  makes  the  (untried)  prin- 
ciples of  modern  political  economists 
subservient  to  general  policy  and  the 
wants  of  human  nature ;  we  other 
has  a  cast-iron  mould  for  all  things. 
The  one  would  expand  legiriation  as 
&r  as  TKMsibl^  trusting  much  to  the 
good  old  forms  in  which  the  English 
nation  has  ^wn  up;  the  other 
would  eentrahse,  and,  by  centralising, 
paralvse.  The  one  trusts,  perhaps» 
a  little  too  much  to  the  heart ;  t^it 
certainly  the  other  depends  too  en- 
tirely on  the  head.  It  almost  fol- 
lows that  the  one  should  be  more 
popular  than  the  other, — at  least,  so 
IS  the  fact.  Both,  no  doubt,  deserve 
credit  for  good  intentions.  Their 
future  career  will  be,  at  no  very 
great  distance  of  time,  perhi^  again 
side  by  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
neither  the  popular  sympathies  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  nor  the  personal  am* 
bitk»n  of  Earl  Grev,  wul  lead  them 
to  disregard  or  undervalue  the  dan- 
gers to  which  their  own  character  as 
statesmen  and  the  welfare  of  their 
ooimtry  will  be  exposed,  if  they  too 
readily  yidd,  on  insufficient  grouttds^ 
to  the  ^*  pressoie  fhini  without.*' 
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THE  SIKHS— THEIR  KISE  AKD  PROGRESS. 


The  founder  of  the  sect  by  whom, 
under  the  denomination  of  Sikhs, 
the  Funjaub  has  for  half  a  century 
been  governed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
inhabited,  was  Nanac  Shah,  a  Hmdu 
of  the  tribe  of  Vedi,  in  the  Chastrya 
caste.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1469,  at  a  village  called  Tal- 
wandi,  in  the  district  of  Bhatti,  and 
province  of  Lahore;  and  from  his 
earliest  years  is  described  as  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  truth,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Many  marvellous  stones  are 
told  of  him,  of  course,  which  all  re- 
solve themselves  into  this :  that  be- 
coming satisfied  of  the  many  absurd- 
ities Uiat  abound  in  the  popular 
belief  of  his  countrymen,  and  discre- 
diting the  fables  with  which  Ma- 
hommedanism  is  overspread,  he  not 
only  adopted  as  his  own  creed  a 
pure  Theism,  but  did  his  best  by 
persuasion  and  argument  to  bring 
others  to  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
Nanac,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  wise,  as  well  as  righteous  re- 
former. He  assumed,  and  with  jus- 
tice, that  in  the  religions  both  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Moslems,  there  was 
a  common  foundation  of  truth.  He 
disavowed,  therefore,  every  thing 
like  an  intention  to  root  out  either 
s^^stem ;  but  sought  to  reconcile  the 
disciples  of  each  to  reason,  and  to 
one  another,  by  inviting  them  ec^ually 
to  return  to  the  pure  and  sunple 
faith  from  which  both  had  been  in- 
duced to  stray.  Accordingly  he  in- 
terfered but  little  with  the  usages  of 
common  life  to  which  those  with 
whom  he  conversed  were  accustomed. 
He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  break 
down  among  Hindus  the  religious 
distinctions  of  caste,  by  proclaiming 
wherever  he  went  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  all  men  were  equal.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  he  invit«d  the  Ma- 
hommedans  to  abstain  from  practises, 
such  as  the  slaughter  of  the  cow, 
which  were  offensive  to  the  preju- 
dices of  their  neighbours;  but  be- 
vond  these  limits  he  never  ventured. 
Kanac's  teaching  was  simple,  gra- 
cious, and  therefore  sublime.  He 
endeavoured  with  all  the  power  of 
his  own  genitts,  aided  by  the  author-* 


ity  of  writers  of  acknowledged  weight 
on  both  sides,  to  impress  upon  Hin- 
dus and  Mahommedans  abke,  a  be- 
lief  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ; 
while  in  their  dealings  one  with  an- 
other he  inculcated  love  of  tolera- 
tion and  an  abhorrence  of  war ;  and 
his  life  was  as  peaceable  as  his  doc- 
trines. 

The  opinions  of  Nanac  had  gained 
so  much  ground  while  he  Uvea,  that 
at  his  death  Guru  Angard,  his  sac- 
cessor,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  continually  increas- 
ing party.  Like  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  AnffEid  was  a  teacher  of  rever- 
ence and  devotion  towards  one  God, 
and  universal  peace  among  men ; 
neither  does  any  change  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Sikh 
tenets,  till  persecution  and  wrong 
drove  a  people  benevolent  in  prind- 

Ele  to  gird  on  the  sword,  whidi  th^ 
ave  never  since  laid  aside.  The 
outrage  in  question  befd  in  1606, 
when  Amin-mal,  Guru  or  chief 
teacher  of  the  body,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of 
the  province,  and  was  put  to  death. 
He  had,  by  collecting  the  sacred  trea- 
tises of  his  predecessors  into  a  vo- 
lume, and  blending  with  them  his 
own  views  on  various  important 
points,  given  a  consistency  and  form 
to  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  sudi  as 
it  had  not  previously  been  seen  to 
possess.  And  the  dominant  party 
takiuff  the  alarm,  and  as  tradition 
records,  having  their  bad  passions 
ministered  to  by  a  rival,  caused  Ar- 
gun to  be  cast  mto  prison,  where  be 

Argun  left  a  son,  Nar  Govind  by 
name,  who,  though  young,  possessed 
both  talent  and  energy  of  cnaracter, 
and  who  succeeding  to  the  chieftdiip, 
gave  at  once  and  for  ever  a  new 
turn  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  hb 
followers.  He  put  arms  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  name  of  a  rel^on 
of  peace  waged  implacable  war  with 
the  persecutors.  He  likewise  so  far 
broke  in  upon  the  ordinary  habits 
of  his  people,  that  he  permitted  them 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  all  animals  except 
the  cow ;  thus  marking  his  hatred  of 
the  Mahommedans  by  sanctiooii^ 
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the  use  of  swincs'-flesh,  which,  though 
esteemed  by  the  lower  tribes  of  Hin- 
dus, is  to  the  Moslem  an  abomina- 
tion. Nar  Grovind  is  said  to  have 
worn  in  his  girdle  two  swords ;  and 
bebig  asked  why  he  did  so,  made  an- 
swer, "One  is  to  avenge  the  death 
of  mj  father,  the  other  to  destroy 
the  miracles  of  Mahommed." 

Five  sons  survived  Argun,  of 
whom  two  died  without  descendants; 
two  more  were  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  persecutions  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans ;  while  the  fifth,  his 
eldest,  died  before  his  father,  leaving 
two  sons,  Daharmal  and  Nar  Ray. 
The  latter  succeeded  his  grandfather 
in  1644,  and  owing,  probably,  to  the 
vigour  of  Arungzebes*  government, 
passed  his  days  in  peace.  But  in 
1661,  the  year  of  his  decease,  a  vio- 
lent contest  arose  about  the  succes- 
sion, which  was  referred  to  Delhi, 
and  by  the  imperial  court  sent  back 
again  to  be  decided  by  the  free  votes 
of  the  Sikhs  themselves.  For  as  yet, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chief  was  purely  spi- 
ritual. He  did  not  affect  temporal 
authority,  neither  was  he  followed 
into  the  field  as  one  who  sought  to 
establish  the  independence  of  a  peo- 
ple, or  his  own  right  to  rule  over 
them.  His  was  the  leadership  of  a 
sect ;  and  as  Arungzebe  appears  to 
have  granted  free  toleration,  so,  in 
matters  of  civil  arrangement,  both 
Nar  Ray  and  his  religionists  paid  to 
Arungzebe  a  willing  obedience.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Sikhs,  in  1664,  elected 
Nar  Creshn  to  be  chief,  in  preference  to 
Bam  Ray,  both  being  sons  of  Nar  Ray ; 
and  on  the  demise  of  Creshn  passed 
over  Ram  Ray  Moullin,  and  placed 
his  uncle,  Tegh  Behadur,  at  their  head. 
This  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Nar  Go- 
▼ind,  whom  persecution  had  driven 
to  tibe  mountains;  and  now,  again, 
he  appears,  chiefly  through  the  nu- 
lioe  of  his  nephew,  to  have  saffered 
much  disquiet.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  over  this  por- 
tion of  Sikh  history  a  considerable 
doud  has  fallen.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  sect  was  well-niffh  crushed,  in 
consequence  of  the  endeavour  of  Nar 
Govind  to  raise  it  into  political  im- 
portance ;  and  not  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  Arungzebe,  did  it 
exhibit  any  marked  signs  of  return- 
ing vitality. 


Tegh  Behadur  suffered  a  violent 
death,  and  his  son  Guru  Govind, 
cherished  an  implacable  hatred  of 
the  murderers.  Curcumstances,  more- 
over, favoured  him  more  than  they 
had  done  his  warlike  predecessor  and 
namesake ;  and  he  took  full  advan- 
tage of  them.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
C ranee  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
d  among  the  hills  of  Serinagar ; 
and  when  forced  by  superior  num- 
bers to  abandon  that  theatre  of  ope- 
ration, he  repaired  to  the  Punjaub, 
where  a  Hindu  chief,  in  active  rebel- 
lion against  the  government,  wel- 
comed him  gladly.  He  was  put  in 
possession  of  Mak-haval,  a  town  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  of  the  villages  de- 
pendant upon  it,  and  set  up  forth- 
with for  a  prince  as  well  as  a  high- 
priest.  Crowds  of  warriors  gathered 
round  his  standard,  and  he  gained 
over  converts  to  his  religious  opi- 
nions from  day  to  day.  All  these 
he  encouraged  to  devote  themselves 
to  steely  by  carrying  arms  constantly 
about  them,  and  using  them  freely. 
He  would  admit  of  no  avenue  to 
advancement  except  personal  merit. 
He  changed  the  name  of  the  sect  from 
Sikh  to  Singh,  that  is,  Lion ;  and  con- 
ferring upon  all  his  followers  alike  the 
title  which  heretofore  only  the  Raja- 
puts  had  borne,  taught  them  to  aspire 
after  a  similar  mmtary  reputation, 
and  to  achieve  it.  He  it  was  who 
commanded  the  Sikhs  to  wear  blue 
dresses,  and  not  to  cut  the  hair  either 
oftheir  heads  or  beards.  LikeArgun- 
nud,  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
soldier;  for  he  added  to  the  Ade- 
Grant*h  of  the  former  his  own  not 
less  sacred  volume,  called  the  Podshah 
Ka-Granfh,  or  book  of  the  Tenth 
Kin^,  a  title  which  he  boldly  assumed 
to  himself,  because  he  was  the  tenth 
Guru,  or  spiritual  chief,  from  Nanac. 
Guru  Govind  was  for  awhile 
successful  in  every  undertaking.  He 
overthrew  Rajas  and  Zemundars  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sutlej,  till  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  Delhi,  and  Arung- 
zebe sent  an  army  against  him.  He 
fought  with  the  resolution  of  despair, 
but  was  beaten  from  one  post  to  an- 
other; and  at  length,  after  losing 
wives,  children,  and  hosts  of  adhe- 
rents, became  a  solitary  wanderer 
and  a  maniac.  He  was  the  last  spi- 
ritual head  of  the  Sikhs,  whom  a 
prophecy  is  said  to  have  forewarned 
that  they  should  never  be  able  to 
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nnmber  more  than  ten  high^priests. 
But  if  as  a  religious  body  they  lost 
their  consistency,  as  a  nation  they 
became  for  awhile  more  terrible 
than  ever.  One  Banda,  or  Bairagi,  a 
devoted  friend  and  follower  of  Gum 
Govind,  seized  the  moment  of  Arung- 
zebe*s  death  to  raise  their  banner 
again.  He  won  many  battles,  com- 
mitted frightful  atrocities,  overran 
all  the  country  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Jumna,  and  was  at  last 
whollyroutedby  Abdel.Samad  Khan, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  suceessfol 
of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Fo- 
rokhseer.  The  wreck  of  the  more 
resolute  among  his  troo^  sought 
shelter  among  the  mountains  north- 
east of  the  Pnnjaub,  whither  the 
pursuers  were  unable  to  follow  them. 
Banda  bimselfy  with  many  more,  was 
tdun  and  put  to  death,  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  bent  to  the  storm, 
and  for  awhile  ceased  to  be  over- 
whelmed hj  it. 

It  was  thnrty  years  subsequently  to 
these  events,  when  Nadar  Shah  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms  into  Hin- 
dostan,  that  the  Sikhs  appeared  again 
as  a  party  in  the  arena.  They  de- 
scended from  their  ftstnesses,  and 
Iklling  upon  the  peaoefiil  inhabitants 
of  the  Punianb,  robbed  them  of  the 
property  which  they  were  endeavour- 
mg  to  secure  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  Persian  plunderer.  In  like  man- 
ner they  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Persian  army  durin?  its  return,  and 
stripped  it  of  much  of  the  bootjr 
whicn  had  been  gathered  in  Delhi 
and  elsewhere.  Emboldened,  like- 
wise, by  the  state  of  feebleness  into 
whidi  the  empire  had  fkUen,  and 
seeing  that  botn  into  Cabul  and  the 
Fuqjaub  the  death  of  Nadir  had  in- 
troduced anarchy,  they  began  to  aim 
at  permanent  conquests;  and  being 
joined  by  their  ancient  co-religion- 
lats,  and  finding  willinff  converts 
every  where,  they  gradually  possess- 
ed themselves  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  of  the  five  rivers.  They 
appear,  however,  at  this  time,  to 
have  been  destitute  of  a  head,  either 
civil  or  religions.  Like  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  they  followed  a  multitude  of 
petty  chiefk,  who  in  a  great  council, 
called  the  Guru-mata,  of  which 
Gum  Govind  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  made  choice,  ere  an 
important  expedition  was  begun,  of 
the  warrior  who  should  leaa  in  it; 


but  the  authority  of  the  chief,  as : 
was  conferred  upon  him  for  a  speci 
purpose,  so,  as  soon  as  the  objctt  fo* 
which  it  had  been  given  wss  attaioci 
it  ceased  of  its  own  accord.  Such  i 
state  of  things,  though  it  might  tcd- 
der  them  formidable  for  attach  rr- 
duoed  them  in  defensive  warikre  tu 
great  weakness;  snd  their  inability  to 
withstand  a  resolute  and  nmtai 
enemy  was  proved  in  the  eontata 
which  they  endeayonred  to  sintaiB, 
now  against  the  Afghans,  and  oow 
against  the  Abdirattas.  Ahmed  Shtk 
as  is  well  known,  cbaadsed  them  k< 
verely,  and  establiahed  his  scm,  !n- 
mour  Khan,  as  ffoyemor  at  Lahore: 
but  he  could  not  long  maintain  hinsdf 
there,  and  was  dnyen  out  Not 
came  the  Mahrattaa,  who  after  se- 
ducing Surhind,  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Pnnjanb,  and  took  pos- 
session. But  the  battle  of  Pumpot 
in  1762,  broke  their  streiigth  fat 
ever,  uid  Lahore  and  all  the  oittricts 
dependant  on  it,  passed  once  vam 
under  Affghan  rale.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  great  battle,  or  rather  sur- 
prise, when  Ahmed  fell  upon  the 
Sikhs  unexpectedly,  and  cat  to 
pieces  90,000  of  them.  But  Ahmed 
abode  in  the  eountiy  not  more 
than  a  year,  and  his  return  to 
Cabul  gave  the  signal  for  fmh 
risings,  and  led  the  way  to  new  out- 
rages. Finally,  the  chiei^  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  feuds  being 
transmitted  IVom  father  to  son ;  and 
the  nation  became,  in  consequence, 
formidable  to  itself  and  to  the  weak 
governments  which  bordered  upon  it. 

The  Sikhs  were  in  this  state 
when  Daulut  Rao  Scindia,  being 
supported  by  an  army  of  which 
French  officers  were  at  the  bead,  not 
only  checked  their  incursions  into 
the  upper  province  of  HindosUn, 
but  compelled  their  chiefr  south  of 
the  Sutlej  to  pay  tribute,  and  accept 
his  protection.  And  had  it  not  be^ 
for  nis  war  with  the  English,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
made  hhnself  master  of  all  the  fertile 
provinces  that  lie  between  that  nver 
and  the  Indus. 

Daulut  Rao  Scindia,  after  retreat- 
ing across  the  Sutlej,  was  forced  to 
capitulate;  whereupon  the  Pnnjanb— 
ami,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
country  between  the  Sntlej  md  the 
Jumna — submitted  to  the  mleof  toe 
Sikhs.    These  set  up,  when  in  power, 
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the  flame  form  or  system  of  mTem- 
ment   under  which  they  had  lived 
and  fought  daring  their  season  of 
difficulty.     The  smaller  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  the  heads  of  Tillages  and 
towns,    and   so   fortht—* the    whole 
body,  in  short,  of  local  ffOTemoni 
and  magistrates,  paid  oheoienoe  to 
one  <w  other  of  twelye  chiefs;   for 
twelve  aristocrats  seem  to  have  di- 
vided the  land  among  them,  and  to 
have  ruled  over  it  wiUi  an  authority 
co-equal-i — at  least,  in  name — fVom 
ahout  the  year  1765  to  1773.    The 
associations  over  which  each  sirdar, 
or  chief,  held  role  were  called  Mis- 
sals.    They  varied  both  as  to  extent 
and  military  stren^ ;   the  laxgest 
being  able  to  furnish  10,000  horse 
for  war,  the  smallest  being  assessed 
at  3600.     For  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
.  mark,  that  though  for  purposes  of 
domestie  administration  each  chief  or 
sirdar  was  peifbctiy  independent  of 
the  others,  in  case  of  duiger  from 
without,  all  were  expectea  to  act 
under  a  common  standard.    And  the 
Guru-mats,    or    great   council   of 
the  nation,   composed   entirely    of 
cbie&,  determined  on  whom  should 
be  conferred  the  honour  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  of  commanding  the 
whole. 

Runjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  the  true  founder  of  the 
Sikh  empire,  derived   his   descent 
from  one  of  these  feudal  chiefi.    His 
mndfhther,  Churut  Singh,  was  sir- 
dar of  the  Sookeer- chuck  Missul, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  powerful  of  the  confederation, 
his  retainers  numbering  no  more  than 
2500  hoffse.    Like  hisbrother-chieft, 
he  was  constantly  at  war,  invading 
the  territories  of  a  neighbour  or  re- 
peilins  invasion ;  and  was  killed  in  a 
feudal  battle  by  the  bursting  of  his 
own  matchlock,  though  not,  as  the 
records  of  his  nation  aver,  till  he  had 
slain  a  multitude  of  his  enemies.    He 
died  at  a  moment  of  much  peril  to 
hU  tribe,  inasmuch  as  his  son,  Maha 
Singh,  was  a  boy  of  only  ten  years 
old ;  and  in  the  Punjaub,  not  less  than 
elsewhere,  the  reign  of  a  minor  is 
almost  always  a  feeble  one.     But 
the  Missul  held  together,  and  Maha 
eihibitnig,  as  he  advanced  towards 
man's  estate,  great  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind,  it  soon  began  to  en- 
lai^  its  influence.    Moreover,  Maha, 
like  a  politic  chieftain,  married  the 


daughter  of  a  sirdar,  who  proved 
vefy  serviceable  to  him;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  his  son  and  heir,  Bunjeet, 
was  bom,  looked  about  for  similar 
benefits  to  the  nation  through  him. 
Accordingly,  the  Uon  of  the  Punjaub, 
who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year 
1780,  was,  in  1786,  wedded,  or,  at 
least,  betoothed,  to  a  bride  of  his 
father's  selection. 

The  education  of  Buivjeet  Singh 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  neg- 
lected. He  never  learned  so  much 
as  to  read  or  to  write.  Nature,  too, 
seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
step-mother  towards  him ;  for  he 
was  attacked  by  the  small-pox  in  his 
infancy,  and  not  only  had  his  face 
scored  and  deeply  indented  by  it,  but 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
was  unfortunate,  moreover,  in  this 
respect,  that  his  father  died  in  the 
venr  flower  of  his  days,  being  as  vet 
under  thirty;  and  Rui^jeet,  at  twelve 
years  of  age»  was  left  to  the  guidance 
of  tutors.  Thev  indulged  him  in 
every  whim  ana  caprice,  insomuch 
tiiat,  up  to  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
life  was  one  of  constant  and  frightful 
dissipation.  Indeed,  the  national 
character  was  by  this  time  wholly 
changed  firom  that  which  its  founder 
designed  it  to  be.  Excesses  of  all 
sorts,  over-eating,  over-drinking, — 
the  coarse  feeding  of  the  North  com- 
bined, with  the  hideous  vices  of  the 
East,  to  render  the  Sikh  the  most 
dissolute  and  depraved  among  all  the 
families  of  men.  And  from  his 
twelfth  to  his  seventeenth  year  Bun- 
jeet Singh  appears,  in  all  these  re- 
spects, not  to  nave  come  short  of  the 
most  dissolute  of  his  subjects  and 
countrymen. 

Bunjeet  Singh  was  yet  in  the  midst 
of  his  career  of  vice,  when  Shah 
Mahommed,  from  Cabul,  broke  in 
upon  the  Punjaub  with  a  powerful 
army.  Chief  after  chief  went  down 
before  him ;  and  Bunjeet,  among 
others,  fled  from  his  home  and  his 
government.  But,  in  his  case,  mis- 
fortune appears  to  have  operated  be- 
neficially. He  awoke,  as  it  were,  to 
a  sense  of  his  proper  duties,  and 
forthwith  devoted  nimself  to  the 
mana^ment  of  public  affairs,  and,  in 
due  time,  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  Miami.  Ue  could  not,  indeed, 
offer  to  Shah  Mahommed  resistance 
in  the  field.  His  military  strength 
was  broken,  and  himself  a  fugitive ; 
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but  he  managed  to  ingratdate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  Affffhan, 
and  gathered  up,  by  little  and  mtle, 
the  fragments  of  nis  principality^. 
At  last,  when  Mahommed,  after  his 
insane  march  upon  Delhi,  returned, 
in  1798,  if  not  defeated,  at  all  events 
baffled,  to  his  own  land,  Bunjeet 
contrived  to  lay  the  victor  under  an 
obli^tion,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
While  crossing  the  Indus,  eight  or 
ten  of  the  Afghan  guns  were  upset, 
and  sank  into  the  river.  There  was 
no  time  to  raise  them,  for  Persia  was 
up,  and  the  Doorannee  empire — ^very 
imperfectly  consolidated,  at  the  best 
^-could  not  be  exposed  to  invasion  in 
any  of  its  faces  without  imminent 
hazard.  Whereupon,  Mahommed 
commissioned  his  mend  Runjeet  to 
recover  and  send  him  back  his  artil- 
lery ;  and  Ruiyeet  obtained,  as  the 
reward  of  the  service,  a  grant  of 
Lahore.  Let  us  do  the  old  Lion 
justice.  He  raised  the  guns^if  we 
recollect  r^ht,  twelve  in  number — 
and  retaining  only  four  for  his  own 
use,  sent  the  other  eight  to  Feshawur. 
Havins;  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of 
command,  and  feelmg  the  ^wth  of 
ambition  within  him,  Runjeet  pro- 
ceeded, with  equal  boldness  and  ad- 
dress, to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
empire.  Sometimes  by  a  skilful 
diplomacy,  sometimes  by  violence,  he 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  his  neigh- 
bours, till  both  in  the  Punjaub  and  in 
the  territories  east  of  the  Sutlej  they 
paid  him  tribute.  So  early  as  1802 
ne  had  assumed  a  commanding 
position  among  the  Sikh  sirdars,  and 
appeared  nowise  disposed  to  rest 
contented  with  it ;  and  the  dissensions 
which  soon  after  arose  in  the  royal 
family  of  Cabul  presented  an  open- 
ing to  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  of 
which  it  took  immediate  advantage. 
He  marched  into  Mooltan,  and  though 
unsuccessful  at  firs^  c^»ed  not  to 
renew  his  attempts  till  he  had  sub- 
dued it.  Eastward  and  northward, 
likewise,  his  victorious  banners  were 
borne;  and  he  was  looking  with  a 
covetous  eye  upon  the  provmces  be- 
yond the  Indus,  when,  in  1805,  the 
eruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  bringing 
Loni  Lake  and  an  English  army  in 
their  train,  recalled  him.  The  part 
which  Runjeet  was  now  required  to 
play  proved  both  difficult  and  deli- 
cate. His  respect  for  the  power  of 
England  would  have  led  bun  to  re- 


fuse an  asylum  to  the  Mahrattaa,  had 
not  tiie  religious  prejudices  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  some  sort  his  own, 
fallen  into  the  opposite  scale;  and 
how  to  make  the  balance  hang 
evenly,  puzzled  him  much.  He 
managed  matters,  however,  with  con- 
summate address.  Affecting  good 
will  for  both  parties,  and  seeking  only 
to  reconcile  tnem,  he  managed  to  get 
rid  of  both  without  a  oollisiony  and 
marked  his  delight  at  tiieir  departiire 
by  committing  such  fearful  exccfloei» 
in  the  course  of  the  great  religioiia 
festival  of  the  Hoolee,  that  for  four 
months  he  was  not  able  to  mount  his 
horse. 

The  fame  of  Runjeet  Singh  was 
now  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  country  of  the  five  rivers ;  and 
most  of  the  chiefs  having  become  his 
tributaries,  the  Missuls,  or  tribes. 
were  absorbed  and  consolidated  into 
a  kmgdom.    He  aspued,  next,  at  the 
subjugation  of  the  sirdars  to  the  left 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  gave  out  that  the 
Jumna  was  the  proper  line  of  de- 
markation  between  his  dcnninions  and 
those  of  the  English.    But  he  had 
not  pushed  his  conquests  far  (though 
wherever  he  went  victory  followed 
in  his  footsteps),  ere  the  chiefs  sent 
to   implore  the   protection   of  the 
British  government;  and,  in  1807, 
Mr.,  now  Lord  Metcalfe,  set  out  iipcMi 
the  mission,  which  first  establialied 
between   the  Sikhs   and  ourselves 
specific  relations.    At  first,  Runjeet 
exhibited  littie  disposition  to  listen  to 
the  counsels  of  moderation  which  the 
English  envoy  conveyed  to  him.    Me 
was  in  the  fall  tide  of  conquest,  and 
conquerors  are  seldom  willing  to  stop 
in  their  career  and  to  go  backwards. 
But  Runjeet  was  too  prudent  to  hold 
otherwise  than  in  profound  respect  a 
power  which,  in  nalf-a-century,  had 
supfdanted  that  of  the  Mogul,  and 
become  masters  of  the  very  empire 
where,  at  first,  its  representatives  nad 
craved  for  leave  to  carry  on  trade, 
and  submitted  to  all  manner  of  con- 
tumelies and  insults  for  the  purpose 
of  securinj;  it.    Moreover,  an  event 
occurred  in  the  heart  of  his  camp, 
which  gave  the  Sikh  monarch  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Company  8  troops.   Mr.Metcslfewas 
attended  in  his  mission  by  an  escort 
of  Sepoys,  two  or  three  companies  of 
a  regiment  of  infantrv,  and,  either  by 
accident  or  designedly,  the  soldieis 
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ecMnponng  thenr  were  Mttssalmans. 
The  Beason  of  a  MusBalman  festival 
came  xound  while  the  envoy*8  tents 
urere  pitched  in  Ranjeet*8camp ;  and 
the  Sepoys,  attending  to  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  their  religion,  proceeded  to 
keep  the  feast  as  toeir  law  directed. 
The  proceeding  gave  mortal  offence 
to  the  Sikhs,  who,  being  lashed  to 
fury  by  the  declamations  of  some 
higotted  priests,  seized  their  arms 
and  attacked  the  mission  camp.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  discipline  and 
ffood  conduct  of  the  guard.  They 
rormed,  met  the  assailants,  and,  after 
a  sharp  encounter,  drove  them  back 
with  loss,  though  the  numbers  which 
acted  directly  against  them  could  not 
fall  short  of  2000  or  3000.  Runjeet 
Singh  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  impression  which  it  made 
nnon  him  operated  beyond  the  period 
wnen,  with  some  difficulty,  he  caused 
the  tumult  to  cease. 

Beyond  all  question  the  proof 
whicn  he  seemed  to  have  received  of 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
English  disciplined  troops  over  his 
own  irregular  levies,  induced  Bunjeet 
to  listen  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  envoy. 
He  declined,  indeed,  to  relinquish 
the  conquests  which  he  had  actually 
achieved,  and  seemed  loath  to  come 
under  any  engagement  never  to  push 
them  fiurther.  But  when  a  British 
army,  under  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
took  the  field,  and  advanced  from 
Delhi  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
supporting  the  arguments  of  the 
mmister,  Kunjeet  became  convinced 
that  they  were  unanswerable.  One  by 
one  his  garrisons  withdrew  from  the 
posts  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  oc- 
cupation, while  the  English  advanced, 
and  established  themselves  in  force 
at  Umbala.  It  is  marvellous  how 
much  weight  a  few  batteries  of  nine- 
pounders,  especially  if  bayonets  and 
sabres  in  adequate  numbers  be  be- 
dde  tbem,  carry  in  the  controversies 
of  nations.  Kuigeet  admitted,  at 
length,  that  the  Sutlej,  not  the 
Jumna,  woiild  make  the  best  boun- 
dary on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
his  dominions ;  and,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1809,  a  treaty  was  ratified  on 
both  flodes,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  in  this  place  more  than  the 
substance. 
The  treaty  in  question  determined, 
1.  That  there  should  be  perpetual 


amity  between  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  and  the  court  and 
nation  of  his  highness  MnJia  Rajah 
Ruigeet  Singh;  that  the  British 
and  Sikh  nations  should  deal  with 
each  other  on  terms  of  reciprocal 
good- will;  that  the  former  should 
never  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  north-west  bank 
of  the  Sutlej. 

2.  In  return  for  this,  the  Maha 
Rajah  agreed  to  maintain  no  more 
troops  on  the  left  of  the  Sutlej  than 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
self-defence ;  and  to  abstain  from  all 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
chiefs,  whom  the  British  government 
had  taken  under  its  protection. 

3.  lliat  the  slightest  violation  of 
the  ensa^ements  thus  entered  into 
on  both  sides  with  good  faith,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  whether  the 
provocation  came  from  the  Sikhs  or 
from  the  English. 

Having  arranged  this  important 
business  the  British  minister,  with 
his  escort,  withdrew;  and  Runjeet 
falling  back  behind  the  Sutlej,  a  pro- 
clamation was,  by  authority  of  the 
governor-general,  put  forth  for  the 
guidance  ofthe  protected  chiefs.  The 
document  in  question  explained, 
*^  That  the  territories  of  Terhend  and 
Matooa  (for  such  was  the  designation 
assumed  by  the  Sikhs  of  Futeeala, 
Naba,  Keend,  and  Ky  kul)  being  taken 
under  British  protection,  Runjeet 
Singh  was  prohibited  and  had  agreed 
not  to  interfere,  after  the  6th  of  May, 
1809,  in  any  way  with  the  people  or 
their  rulers.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  government  set  up  no  claim 
to  sujiremacy  or  rule.  It  demanded 
no  tribute,  nor  any  other  mark  of 
dependence,  but  left  the  chie&  at 
liberty  to  exercise,  each  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions,  plenary 
authority  as  heretofore.  The  chieis, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  required  to 
facilitate,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  movements  of  such  British 
troops  as  mi^ht,  from  time  to  time, 
be  employed  m  insuring  to  them  and 
their  subjects  invasion  from  the 
Fuigaub.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion  actually  taking  place,  the 
chiefs  were  informed  that  tne  British 
{government  would  expect  them  to 
join  the  British  army,  with  as  many 
armed  followers  as  they  might  re- 
spectiyely  be  able  to  muster.    Again, 
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certain  ports,  and  among  othera  Loo- 
diana,  were  eurrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  order  that  garrisons  being 
stationed  there,  the  means  might  be 
at  hand  of  overawing  the  Funjaubces, 
and  a  base  of  operations,  in  the  event 
of  war,  established.  The  protected 
chiefs  were  to  grant  free  egress  from 
these  posts,  and  ingress,  to  all  mer- 
chants and  others  passing  to  and  fro 
on  their  lawful  business ;  and  were 
not  to  impose  any  tribute  on  horses 
while  proceeding  through  their  terri- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  beins  ua^ 
by  the  British  cavalry.  FinaUy,  the 
protecting  power  claimed  the  right 
to  decide  in  all  questions  of  disputed 
succession,  and  dedared  itself  en- 
titled to  occupy  in  tibe  event  of 
a  failure  of  rightful  heirs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  against  the  different 
clauses  of  this  proclamation  any  re- 
monstrance was,  from  any  quarter, 
sent  in ;  and  when,  in  process  of  time, 
one  or  more  reignmg  members  be- 
came extinct,  the  sovereignty  over 
their  possessions  passed  into  our 
hands;  no  one  presumii^  to  deny 
the  justice  of  an  arrangement  which, 
among  a  people  where  the  privilege 
of  adoption  is  never  concedeo,  is  both, 
by  rich  and  poor,  admitted  to  be 
legitimate. 

Shut  out,  by  these  means,  from 
schemes  of  coni|uest  on  one  side  of 
the  Sutlej,  Ruigeet  Singh  forthwith 
devoted  his  energies  to  ue  extension 
and  consolidation  of  his  power  on 
the  other ;  and  the  better  to  ensure 
its  permanency,  he  began  in  this 
same  year,  1809,  to  re^ment,  and  in 
some  sort  diBcipIine  his  troops,  after 
the  European  iashion.  His  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Metcalfe*s  body-guard 
led  him  into  this;  and  thou^  he 
employed  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
only  deserters  from  the  English  na- 
tive regiments,  with  Hindus,  who 
had  served  and  earned  thdr  r^nsionsi 
the  progress  which  his  men  made 
was  very  creditable.  His  battalions 
of  foot  he  fixed  at  400  rank  and  file 
each.  He  had  likewise  his  regular, 
as  well  as  irregukr  cavalry ;  while 
his  artillery  he  placed  under  a  distinct 
command,  and  took  infinite  pains  to 
increase  both  its  weight  and  its  effi- 
ciency. Thus  supported,  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
the  Punjaub;  and  renewed,  with 
greater  success  than  formerly,  the  in- 
vasion of  Mooltan;  while  events  were 


already  in  pn^gress  at  Cabal,  and 
throughout  the  extent  of  Ihe  Doo- 
rannee  empire,  which  opened  for  him 
further  and  not  less  important  con- 
quests elsewhere. 

In  1809,  Shah  Sujah-o(^-Mulk, 
our  unhappy  puppet  of  1839,  «w 
driven  from  his  throne.    In  1817  be 
sought   shelter   at    Lahore,  where 
Runjeet,  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar cruelty  and  wrong,  forced  lum 
to   give   up  the    Koh-i-noor,  the 
largest  diamond  in  the  world.    This 
done,   he  marched   an  army  into 
Kashmere,   of  which,   though  re- 
pulsed at  the  bcffiinnhog^  he  sumeded, 
m  the  course  of  time,  in  making  him- 
self master.    Mooltan  also  was  ef- 
fectually  subdued;    and,   in  1818, 
partly  by  guile,  partly  by  hard  fight- 
ing, Feshawur  fell  into  his  hands. 
Whithersoever  he  went,  in  short, 
victory  attended  him ;  not  always  in 
the  first  instance,  nor  without  fre- 
quent reverses ;  but  always  crowning 
nis  efiTorts  in  the  end,  except  when 
he  came  in  contact  vrith  the  Enghsfa. 
And  this  he  did  in  1819,  under  dr- 
enmstances  of  which,   perhaps,  he 
might  have  had  some  reason  to  oom- 
pliun,  had  he  not  been  as  far-sighted 
in  his  views  of  policy  as  he  was 
energetic  in  war.    It  lutppened  that 
one  of  the  protected  chieft,  whose 
residence  and  capital  lay  on  the  left 
of  the  Sntlej,  had  estates  or  territories 
from  which  he  drew  rents,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.    Bunjeet, 
interpreting  his  treaty  with  us  some- 
what  favourably  for    himself,  de- 
manded tribute  from  this  rajah  for 
the   lands  which   he   held  north- 
west of  the  boimduy ;    and    the 
tribute  not  being  immediately  paid, 
he  sent  an   armed   fbrce  to  com- 
pel it.    The  Rig  ah  complained  to  the 
protecting  power,  and  a  British  eoips 
took  the  field.    Runjeet  had  no  wish 
to  force  on  a  war  with  England ;  he 
therefore  ordered  hii  armed  coliee- 
tors  to  retire  from  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  sacrificed  tiie  tribute. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
1892,  that  a  couple  of  European 
military  adventurers  presented  them- 
selves, for  the  first  time,  at  the 
durbar  of  the  Maha  Rajah.  These 
were  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard; 
the  former  an  Italian,  the  ktter  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  but  both  offioen 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  French  army  under  Xapoleon. 
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M.  Ventura  had  obtained  the  rank 
of  eolonel  of  infantry,  M.  Allan!  a 
similar  rank  in  the  cavalry ;  and  both 
had  fought  in  many  battles,  including 
the  last*  and,  to  the  empire,  the  most 
fatal  of  them  all,  the  great  fight  at 
Waterloo.     Seeing    their   fortunes 
marred  in  Europe,  they  aoaght  em- 
ployment in  Persia;  there  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  well 
treated,    nor   much    to    have   im- 
proved the  state  of  the  shah's  army. 
But  however  this  may  be,  they  grew 
weary  of  the  sort  of  life  which  the^ 
led  at  Tehran,  and,  making  their 
way    through    Affghanistan,    they 
came  to  Lahore,  and  desired  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  king.    Runjeet 
appears  to  have  been  sospieious,  at 
the  outset,  of  their  motives.     He 
could  not  understand  either   their 
poadtion  or  their   views;   and   the 
Sikhs  being  a  jealous  and  prejudiced 
people,  perhaps  he  might  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  altogether  safe  to 
take  them  into  his  confidence.    He 
proceeded,    therefore,    with    great 
caution ;  and,  getting  them  to  write 
in  French  a  little  statement  of  then: 
past  career  and  fbture  purposes,  he 
sent  it  to  parties  in  Loodiana  whom 
he  could  trust,  and  got  it  faithfhlly 
translated.    The  experiment  seemed 
to  sattsfjT  him.    He  took  them  at 
once  into  his  service,  as  military  in- 
structors;  and,  committing  his  in- 
fantry to  the  one,  and  his  cavalry  to 
the  other,  saw,  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  rapid  progress 
which  both  arms  made  in  their  know- 
ledge of  military  movements    and 
exercises.    By  and  by  another  French 
gentleman,  M.  Court,  who  had  been 
well  educated   in   the  Polytechnk 
School,  arrived ;  and  he,  on  the  re- 
commendatfon   of  his  predecessors, 
undertook  the  tndm'ng  of  the  Sikh 
artillery.    We  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
phun  what  remarkable  progress  the 
Sikhs  make  under  their  European 
teachers.    Moreover  others,  sacn  as 
M.  Avitabile,  came ;  and  the  result  - 
of  their  combined  efforts  was  to  give 
to  the  Maha  Rajah  an  army,  before 
which  none  throughout  the  East,  ex- 
cept that  of  England,  could  stand. 
Of  the  exact  amount,  in  point  of 
nnmbers,  to  which  it  was  raised,  we 
cannot   speak  with  accuracy;    but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  Sir  John 
Kean^  on  his  return  firom  Cabul, 
reviewed  about  40,000  of  thera ;  and 


declared  in  London  that  he  had  sel- 
dom looked  upon  a  finer  body  of  men, 
or  inspected  a  cavalry  or  an  artillery 
better  mounted,  equipped,  and  worked 
even  in  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  amount  of  Runjeet's 
force,  when  it  stood  the  highest,  at 
150,000  of  all  arms,  we  shall  pro- 
bably not  go  much  beyond  the  mark. 
He  himself  called  it  200,000  re- 
gular and  irregular;  the  former 
consisting  of  disciplined  infantry,  the 
latter  of  matchlock  men,  fantastically 
dressed  according  to  their  own 
taste.  His  regular  cavalry,  about 
15,000  strong,  carried  swoids,  ca- 
rabines, and  some  of  them  lances; 
wearmg  casques,  or  steel  helmets, 
with  shawls  wrapped  round  them; 
and  armour  over  theur  quilted  jack- 
ets, either  mail  or  cuirasses.  The 
artillery  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  into  a  distinct  corps ;  for 
though  it  numbered  400  pieces,  there 
were  but  4000  Rimers  drilled  to  use 
them,  the  workmgof  each  piece  beine 
entrusted  to  the  regiment  to  which 
it  was  attached.  AU  accounts  unite, 
however,  in  describing  the  guns  as  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  skill  of  the  gunners, 
whether  with  shot  or  shell,  as  highly 
creditable.  The  muskets  and  Imyo- 
nets  with  which  the  regular  infkntry 
were  armed,  come,  like  their  cannon, 
from  the  great  foundery  at  Lahore. 
They  are  much  inferior  to  those  in 
use  with  European  armies;  and  the 
troops  that  wield  them  are  described 
by  Mr.  Osborne  and  others,  as  slow 
in  their  manner  of  working. 

It  may  be  so  as  far  as  parade 
manoeuvres  are  concerned,  but  the 
Sikhs  have  shewn  themselves  rapid 
marchers,  and  so  they  will  again 
in  the  event  of  a  prolongation  of 
the  war,  which  the  bloody  battles 
of  Mootkee  and  Feroaeshah  seem 
onl^  to  have  begun.  Moreover, 
their  capability  of  sustaming  fatigue 
is  great.  Long  of  limb,  and  thin 
and  spare  in  their  figures,  they  ac- 
complish marches  which,  in  respect  of 
their  extent,  would  sorely  try  an 
Englishman.  They  have  repeatedly 
compassed  300  miles  in  eleven  days, 
a  feat  seldom  surpassed  even  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  sigantic  where 
the  thermometer  stands  at  112°  in 
the  shade. 

From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
in  1809  up  to  1819  there  was  little 
or  no  direct  or  diplomatic  intercourse 
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between  the  sapreme  gOTemment 
and  the  court  of  Lahore.  At  the 
latter  of  these  dates  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  arrived  at  Bunjeet^s  durbar, 
bringing  with  him,  as  a  gift  from  the 
prince-regent,  four  enormous  dray- 
norses,  and  having  carried  back 
some  valuable  information  to  Cal- 
cutta, was  again  in  1831  employed 
on  a  similar  errand,  and  the  move 
was  followed  up  not  Ions  afterwards 
by  a  personal  mterview  between  the 
Maha  Rajah  and  the  Governor-gene- 
ral. It  took  place  at  Ruper,  and 
ended  in  a  solemn  renewal  or  the  en- 
gagements of  1809,  of  which,  having 
some  notable  plans  under  considera- 
tion, Rui\jeet  contrived  in  due  time 
to  obtain  the  written  minutes.  The 
next  thing  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
had  assembled  a  large  army  and  was 
about  to  march  into  Sdnde.  And 
very  much  surprised  was  he  when 
the  British  government  made  him 
aware  that  no  such  scheme  of  con- 

Suest  could  be  permitted;  and  that 
*  he  ventured  to  cross  the  line  which 
separated  his  present  dominions  from 
those  of  the  Ameers  an  army  from 
Bombay  would  forthwith  compel 
him  to  return. 

Runjeet  Sin^h  was  very  indignant 
on  receiving  this  announcement.  He 
contrived,  however,  though  not  with- 
out sending  the  British  envoy  away, 
to  hide  his  chagrin,  and  being  as 
prudent  as  he  was  bold,  yielded  with 
a  good  grace  where  resistance  seemed 
to  be  hopeless.  And  partly,  perhaps, 
because  nis  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  appreciated,  partly  because  his 
good  will  was  worth  more  than  the 
cost,  Lord  Auckland,  in  the  treaty  of 
1838,  secured  to  him  for  ever  the 
provinces  which  he  had  wrested  from 
the  Affghans.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
now  well  understood  that  his  chie& 
looked  with  much  disfavour  on  his 
acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  England 
at  that  time,  and  scarcely  had  he  paid 
Nature's  ^reat  debt  ere  the  hostile 
feeling  which  the  natives  cherished 
towanls  the  English  connexion  shewed 
itself. 

The  Lion  of  the  Funjaub  died  at  a 
very  critical  moment  for  the  interests 
and  influence  of  the  English  in  India. 
We  had  entered  upon  our  insane  ex- 
pedition to  Cabul,  and  were  already 
involved  in  difficulties  which  seem 
most  unaccountably  to  have  taken 
us  by  surprise,  when  the  old  man, 


feeling  his  end  approach,  gathered 
the  whole  of  his  principal  officers 
about  him  and  caiued  them,  in  his 
presence,  European  as  well  as  native, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  hb 
son,  Kurruk  Singh.  This  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1839, 
and  m  a  few  days  subsequently  the 
Maha  Rajah  expired.  Now  Kurradc 
Singh  was  a  very  weak  man,  idtoge- 
ther  incapable  of  sustaining  the  bur- 
den of  such  an  empire  as  was  thus 
laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  though 
he  received  it  peaceably  enouefa  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  ere  difficulties 
began  to  jRtther  round  him.  He 
found  in  office  men  whom  his  father 
had  trusted.  Rajah  Dhejan  Singfa, 
with  his  son  the  Rajah  Mera  Singh, 
and  his  brothers  Goolab  Singh  and 
Soochet  Singh,  and  naturally  gave  to 
them  the  confidence,  which  they  ap- 
.pear  never  in  the  previous  rdgn  to 
nave  abused.  But  though  able  men 
and  sprung  from  a  good  family,  they 
had  been  bom  poor,  and  worked 
their  way  from  the  station  of  private 
troopers  in  one  of  Runjeet's  regi- 
ments of  regular  cavalry.  Success 
appears  to  be  as  fruitful  of  ani- 
mosities among  the  Sikhs  as  among 
ourselves,  and  the  four  adventurers, 
envied  at  every  stage,  now  found  that 
they  were  hated.  Other  great  men 
conspired  to  supplant  them  in  their 
master*s  councils,  and  succeeded. 
They  were  wrath,  and  entered,  with- 
out delav,  into  schemes  of  rense- 
ance.  They  found  also  in  Noo  N^al 
Singh,  the  son  of  the  new  sovereign, 
and  a  brave  and  clever  youth,  a  not 
unwilling  instrument  wherewith  to 
work.  Under  the  pretext  of  forcing 
the  Maha  Rajah  from  the  presence  of 
a  dangerous  favourite,  they  broke 
into  the  palace  with  armed  men, 
slew  their  rival,  Gheyt  Singh,  in  the 
king*s  presence,  and  east  into  prison 
a  whole  family  of  nobles.  Then 
followed  a  proclamation,  which  set 
forth  that  Kurrack  Singh  was,  from 
mental  imbecility,  incapable  of  car- 
rying on  the  affairs  of  government. 
Then  was  Noo  Nehal  placed  as  re- 
gent on  the  throne,  and  Rajah  Mera 
Singh,  though  he  conceded  to  his  fa- 
ther the  foremost  place  in  regard  to 
rank,  became,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
paramount  influence  in  the  palace,  at 
once  a  rival  and  eye-sore  to  his 
nearest  of  kin. 
We  have  already  exphuned  that, 
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from  the  moment  that  the  Sikhs  de- 
voted themselyes  **  to  steel,"  all  the 
humane  and  pure  moral  teaching  of 
Nanac  Shah  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered. Instead  of  abjuring  war,  they 
wa^  it  incessantly,  and  indulged 
besides  in  vices  of  every  sort,  as  well 
those  which  bmtalise  amid  their  ten- 
dency to  render  the  perpetrator 
effeminate,  as  in  crimes  of  violence 
and  an  ntter  disr^eard  to  human  life. 
The  court  of  Noo  x^ehal  soon  became 
a  perfect  sink  of  debaucherv,  while 
his  father  was  understood  to  De  wast- 
ing away  in  his  seclusion  by  a  dis- 
ease which  common  report  attri- 
buted to  poison.  At  last  the  ill-fated 
Kurruck  Singh  died,  and  his  body 
was,  with  great  pomp,  consumed  to 
ashes.  But  Noo  Nehal  reaped  no 
accession  to  his  honours  from  the 
event,  for,  returning  on  his  elephant 
from  his  father's  obsequies,  the  ani- 
mal backed  against  the  gateway  of 
the  palace  and  brought  dovm  a  mass 
of  brickwork  upon  the  head  of  its 
rider.  An  unworthy  favourite,  who 
occupied  the  same  houdah  with  him, 
was  killed  npon  the  spot,  while  the 
skull  of  Noo  Nehal  received  so  se- 
vere a  fracture  that,  after  lingering  a 
few  hours  insensible,  he  expired. 

So  sudden  a  death  to  tne  young 
monarch  occasioned  a  ^eat  sensation 
among  the  Sikhs.  It  dissolved,  more- 
over, the  whole  frame- work  of  society, 
for  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  claim 
the  throne — none,  at  least,  possessing 
personal  weight  enough  to  ensure  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  demand. 
As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  probabilities  are  that  the 
death  of  Noo  Nehal  is  not  much  to  be 
regretted.  He  never  made  any  secret 
of  his  hatred  of  us,  and  had  planned, 
and  would  have  doubtless,  sooner  or 
later,  carried  it  out,  a  project  for  in- 
volving us  simultaneously  in  a  war 
vrith  the  Punjaub,  with  Nepaul, 
Binnah,  and  Cfabul.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  denying  that  his 
death  has  precipitated  the  struggle. 
The  revolutions  which  followea  it 
in  the  Punjaub,  fruitful  as  they  have 
been  of  evil  to  the  natives  of  that 
state,  never  shook  the  hatred  where- 
with the  chiefs  and  soldiery  regard 
09.  Indeed,  so  implacable  is  this 
feeling,  that  the  refusal  of  liis  tem- 
porary successor,  Shere  Singh  by 
name,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Gene- 
xH  FoUock^s  army  and  cut  off  it9 


convoys,  cost  the  individual  his  life. 
But  we  are  anticipating. 

When  Noo  Nehal's  fate  was  an- 
nounced to  the  minister  Dhejan  Sing, 
he  cast  his  eyes  at  once  upon  Shere 
Sing,  one  of  twin  sons  whom  Mehtab, 
one  of  Ilunjeet*8  wives,  had  bom, 
but  of  whom  the  old  Lion  never  would 
acknowledge  the  l^itimacy  Shere 
Singh  was  a  man  of  considerable 
energy  of  character,  and  proceeded 
at  once  from  his  retirement  near 
Umretzur  to  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  the  widow  of  Kur- 
ruck Singh  opposed  him,  giving  out 
that  her  dauffuter-in-law,  the  relic 
of  Noo  Nehal,  was  enceinte^  and  that 
it  was  her  dutv  to  act  as  regent  till 
the  child  should  be  born.  At  first 
the  tale  was  credited,  so  both  Shere 
Singh  and  Dhejan  Singh  vrithdrew 
again  from  the  capital ;  but  the  false- 
hood came  to  light  as  soon  as  men 
recalled  to  their  remembrance  that 
the  interestinfip  lady  numbered  no 
more  tiian  eignt  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cordingly, Shere  Singh  took  the  field 
again  and  prevailed.  But  these  claims 
and  counter-claims,  as  they  could  not 
be  maintained  without  constant  ap- 
peals to  the  troops,  so  they  soon 
converted  the  Sikh  army  into  a  body 
as  disorganised  and  mercenary  as  were 
the  Praetorian  bands  of  Rome.  Ri- 
vals bid  for  their  services,  and  were 
served  and  betrayed  altematel]^. 
Thus  Shere  Singh  having  gained  his 
end  by  largesses,  kept  his  place  only 
till  he  forgot  to  be  profuse  among 
his  troops,  and  was  murdered  at  a 
review,  Uie  very  minister  who  raised 
him  to  the  throne  being[  a  party  to 
the  deed.  Other  assassmaUons  and 
military  riots  followed,  till,  in  the  end, 
all  government,  or  semblance  of  a  go- 
vernment, c^ised,  and  the  army,  after 
existing  by  plunder  as  lone  as  it  could 
be  had  on  the  Sikh  side  of  the  Sutlej, 
advanced  towards  the  river  and  threat- 
ened the  protected  principalities. 

Here,  then,  we  stop  n>r  the  pre- 
sent. Before  we  meet  our  readers 
agaiu,  the  results  of  the  operations 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loodiana  will  have 
transpired;  and  as  soon  as  we  feel 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  deal  fairly 
by  so  important  a  subject,  we  will  not 
fail  to  g;ive  a  sketch  both  of  them  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  led  to  them  and  ariseo 
out  of  them. 
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MUAILLO  ;    OR,  THE  PAIMTEa  WITHOUT  AMBITION. 


It  is  through  the  assistance  of  the 
fine  arts  that  we  are  hctter  acquainted 
with  two  of  the  most  striking  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Europe  than  with 
any  other  period  in  history.  We 
allude,  first,  to  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  England,  with 
its  corresponding  period  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  extending  to  Spain,  to 
that  of  his  successor  and  son,  Philip 
n.,  the  hushand  of  our  Queen  Mary. 

The  second  period  alluded  to  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  arrived  a  hundred 
years  after;  it  extends  over  about 
fifty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, comprising  the  ministries  of 
Cardinal  itichelieu  and  his  successor 
Mazarin  in  France,  corresponding  in 
England  with  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  Eebellion,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  to  power.  It  is  esjpe- 
cially  to  painters  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  the  car 
dinal  ministers  of  both  France  and 
Spain,  of  their  sovereigns,  their 
fVieQds,  thcur  enemies,  and  the  courts 
that  they  so  despotically  governed. 

The  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Eu- 
rope at  both  these  periods  (the  Be- 
forniation  and  the  Rebellion)  was 
glorious.  At  the  time  of  the  He- 
formation,  Holbein  resided  in  Eng- 
land ;  Albert  Durer  flourished  m 
Germany ;  Titian,  Tintoret,  Geor- 
gione,  and  Paul  Veronese  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Emperor  Charles  v. ; 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Janet, 
and  Prismaticcio,  by  Francis  I.: 
Michael  Angelowasratherpersccutea 
than  protected  by  the  different  suc- 
cessive popes ;  and  Rerin  del  Vago, 
along  witn  several  other  artists, 
worked  at  Genoa  for  the  great  and 
generous  Andrea  Doria. 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin  were  equally 
in  their  day  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
glory  in  painting,  owing  to  their 
enormous  wealth  ;  commissions  were 
sent  to  Italy  on  a  large  scale,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  collec- 
tions of  France ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poverty  and  the  bad  fortune 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Spain,  they  protected,  as  well  as  their 
ministers,  the  fine  arts,  and  both 
loved  and  understood  pamting.   Ac* 


cordingly,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Velas- 
auez,  and  Murillo,  along  with  the 
mmous  miniature  painters,  OKrer, 
Petitot,  and  Cooper,  having  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  likenesses  of 
all  those  by  whom  thejr  were  sur- 
rounded, we  know  the  air  and  coun- 
tenance, the  figure  and  costiune  of 
the  most  celebrated  persons  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  thus  are  we  become  ioti* 
mately  acquiunted  with  the  bointies 
and  wits,  and  the  militaiy  and  poli- 
tical leaders  of  the  day. 

We  know  the  peculiar  enressioii 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles;  the  grace 
of  Henrietta  Maria;  the  portly 
ffrandeur  of  her  mother,  Miuy  of 
Medecis ;  the  sternness  of  Wallateiii, 
according  so  exactly  wiUi  SchiUcr 
and  Coleridge^s  description  of  that 
extraordinary  man ;  the  warrior  looks 
of  the  ^;reat  commander,  Bpinola; 
the  fatuity  of  Buckingham,  so  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  his  chtmc- 
ter  and  conduct ;  and  the  ralgarity 
of  feature  of  the  minister  of  Spain, 
Olivares,  joined  to  his  expressbn  of 
stem  good  sense. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  last 
mat  painter  of  Europe,  MnriOo, 
left  but  few  portraits  benind  him  of 
persons  known  to  posterity.    Murillo 
appears  to  have  been  as  ^reat  in 
portrait-painting  at  he  was  in  ideal 
or  religious  art.    The  j^rtndts  he 
has  left  are  perfect  in  point  of  truth 
and  nature,  out  Murillo  was  an  tm- 
ambitious  man.     He  neiUier  soaght 
the  society,  the  approbation,  nor  the 
patronage  of  kings  or  ministns.    Id 
his  character  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
nature,  there  was  a  sighing  and  strag- 
gling for  independence  of  mind  as 
well  as  habits,  that  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  his  life.    His  repre- 
sentations of  himself  more  porinj 
this  spirit  of  independence  than  his 
contemplative  and  poetical  nature, 
and  there  is  more  energy,  vivadtv, 
and  animal  life  expressed,  than  would 
be  expected  in  the  gentleness  and 
love  of  £uiet  and  retiremmt  that 
belonged  to  Murillo*8  chanicte. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Murillo 
at  F^s ;  one  is  reckoned  the  d^f" 
d^oeuvre  of  the  Spanish  gaUery  in  the 
Louvre,  the  other  belongs  to  Louis 
Philippe.   Both  hare bera^gmved, 
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and  are  well  known  in  England 
through  the  engravings.  The  one 
belonging  to  the  king  represents  him 
older  and  more  grave  in  character 
than  the  former.  The  former  would 
suit  the  character  of  Columbus ;  it 
represents  boldness,  acuteness,  and 
sagacity.  The  latter  is  more  reli- 
gious in  feeling  and  intent  on  his  art. 
Another  portrait,  by  and  of  Murillo, 
is  said  to  belong  to  Don  Befardo  de 
Friate  in  Spain,  was  engraved  there, 
and  the  engravings  sold  in  London ;' 
and  a  fourth  portrait  is  known  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  has  been 
engraved  in  those  countries. 

There  are  also  portraits  in   the 
Louvre  of  Murillo*s  mother  and  of 
his  servant ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
portrait  by  the  hand  of  Murillo  is 
now  in  England,  and  belongs  to  Lord 
Lonsdowne,  who  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor.    It  was  brought  to 
England  by  a  Frenchman,  but  was 
seen,  in  1806,  in  its  original  place, 
that  is,  han^ng  up  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Hospital  de  los  Venerables  at 
Seville.    It  represents  the  superior, 
Don  Justino  Frandsco  Neve,  the 
dear  friend  and  patron  of  Murillo,  in 
whose  arms  he  died.    It  is  an  whole- 
length  of  an  ecclesiastic,  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  very  perfect  as  por- 
traiture.   There  is  slso  in  the  Louvre 
the  portrait  of  Don  Andreas  de  An- 
trade,  with  his  dog,  a  whole-length. 
Of  this  picture  there  are  several  re- 
petitions in  England.    One  of  these 
repetitions   belongs  to  the   queen; 
another  is   at   Longford  Castle  in 
Wiltshire.    However,  Murillo*8  por- 
traits are  rare.    He  painted  many 
abbots,  bishops,  monks,  and  generals 
of  monastic   orders   in   Spain,  for 
whose  convents  and  chapter-houses 
he  had  commissions  for  larae  works 
of  a  religious  nature.    Of  these  per- 
sons, few  are  known  out  of  Spain, 
and  even  in  Spain  their  very  names 
uid  histoxies  are  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. 

Murillo*s  reputation  as  a  painter 
n»ts  on  the  ideal  in  which  he  soared 
7-on  the  earthly  nature  of  the  Span- 
i^  raised  by  his  imagination  and 
traced  to  a  heavenly  nature— on  a 
poetical  feeling  which  came  not  forth 
in  words,  but  that  went  direct  from 
the  mind  to  the  hand ;  at  the  same 
lime  his  art  was  so  entirely  national, 
that  the  most  ignorant  can  imme- 
<uttt^7  d]stingui£  his  pictares  jErom 


those  of  any  of  the  Italian  school. 
The  religious  feeling  of  his  faith  and 
creed  is  expressed  in  every  perform- 
ance.  We  read  in  his  divine  pictures 
the  history  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  the  strong  and  &ery 
passions  of  the  South^  held  down  by 
the  Inc^uisition ;  and  the  gloom  and 
superstition  of  its  kings  and  nobles. 
In  Murillo*s  compositions  may  be 
read  manj  a  well-known  story  in 
Spanish  life,  and  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividuals of  the  nation;  the  wisdom 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  cloom 
and  intellect  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  the  crime  and  superstition  of 
Philip  n.,  the  safradty  and  wisdom 
of  Ximenes  and  Olivares,  and  even 
the  weakness  of  the  imbecile  Charles 
IL,  that  monarch  who  so  much  ap- 
preciated Murillo*s  paintings,  that  he 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation out  of  Spain,  thus  shewing 
sense  and  feeling  enough  to  estimate 
their  merit. 

Alongside  of  the  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  Spaniards  expressed  in 
Murilio*s  composition,  is  a  colouring 
that  tells  of  the  brilliancv  of  a  fine 
climate ;  it  is  the  beautidil  on  earth, 
in  air  and  v^etation,  allied  to  faith 
in  God  and  m  the  saints ;  all  these 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ferocity  of 
the  early  religious  wars,  which  made 
and  created  those  same  saints  and 
martvrs.  The  moral  gloom  with 
whicn  Murillo  was  surrounded  only 
cleared  off  now  and  then  under  the 
mfluence  of  a  bright  sun  by  day, 
and  a  clear,  starry  firmament  by 
night. 

Like  Spagnoletto,  Murillo's  repre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour  are  dis- 
agreeable in  the  extreme.  They 
express  human  nature,  not  divine 
nature;  Spaniards  in  feature,  pas- 
sions, and  countenance.  Of  all  the 
great  painters,  it  is  Titian  who  has 
best  combined  the  divine  and  human 
nature  of  our  Lord,  blended  and 
mingled  as  Scripture  has  authorised 
our  belief.  It  must  be  rather  to  the 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
martyred  saints  that  we  must  turn  to 
become  acouainted  with  Murillo. 
See  the  Madonnas  in  Marshal  Soult*s 
gallery,  the  way  that  they  float  in 
air  on  the  canvass.  They  are  evi- 
dently painted  at  ihe  hour  of  setting 
sun  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  not 
in  the  street  of  a  crowded  metropolis, 
under  the  influence  of  a  dulling 
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easterly  wind  or  a  November  fog. 
Ihe  play  of  colouringin  these  pictures 
is  so  narmonious,  that  the  idler 
lingers  long  before  them,  scarcely 
able  to  tear  himself  away,  and  yet 
not  able  to  explain  why  he  is  so 
attracted  there.  One  might  suppose 
that  Milton  had  contemplated  the 
crowd  of  sunny  cherubims  in  which 
the  figure  of  tne  Madonna  is  encir- 
cled, tnose  lovely  beings 

<*  In  the  coloar  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds." 

It  b  but  Murillo,  Correg^o,  and 
Guido  that  can  paint  cherubims. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  mind 
to  a  belief  that  the  same  artist  who 
painted  these  heavenly  visions,  and 
thus  represented  assumptions  and 
martyrdoms,  could  have  excelled  in 
low  life  in  the  manner  in  which 
Murillo,  as  a  nainter,  is  classed  in  the 
gallery  at  Munich.  There  he  is 
known  but  as  the  painter  of  real  life. 
The  ragged  begffar-boys  of  Seville 
are  there  depicted,  devouring  grapes 
and  melons,  and  playing  at  cards  as 
eagerly  as  if  they  staked  thousands. 
An  objects  are  represented  with  a 
truth  that  has  caused  it  to  be  said, 
with  re^rd  to  these  paintings, "  that 
the  indifference  to  the  external  and 
the  internal  freedom  amidst  rags  and 
poverty,  raises  these  same  paintings 
of  beggar  children  to  all  that  art  can 
depict  or  eimress." 

Paintinff  began  at  once  in  Spain ; 
not  like  ue  schools  of  Italy,  gradu- 
ally and  successively,  but  dividing 
immediately  into  the  schools  of 
Seville  and  Madrid.  That  of  Madrid 
owed  its  origin  to  El  Mudo  (Nava- 
rette),  having  belonging  to  it  the 
families  of  Italian  origin  of  Castillo, 
Carducci,  and  others,  who  formed 
Sanchez  Coello  (the  favourite  painter 
of  rhilip  II.),  Tereda,  Collantes,  and 
others. 

The  school  of  Seville  owed  its 
origin  to  Luis  de  Vargas,  and  Pietro 
Campana,  both  of  whom  were  formed 
and  educated  in  Italy,  and  this  same 
school  continued  with  Alonzo  Cano, 
Zurbarau,  Velasquez,  &c  and  ended 
with  Munllo. 

Murillo,  like  Velasquez  his  con- 
temporary and  master,  was  bom  at 
Seville;  and  baptised  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1618,  under  the  name  of 
BartolomQ  Sstebao.     jEIis  parents 


were  of  humble  origin,  hia  youth 
was  passed  in  obscurity,  without 
education,  without  pleasores,  without 
resource;  **  a  most  melancholy  yoath,** 
as  one  of  his  biographen  ronuks  of 
him,  often  leads  to  greatoeas.  At 
last  Juan  de  Castillo,  a  distant  re- 
lation, took  the  boy  out  of  compaasiflD 
and  diarit)r  to  his  home,  whose  re- 
putation, diestmed  to  be  so  oekhnled 
m  the  history  of  art,  was  to  cany 
down  the  name  of  the  master  to 
posteritv.  Castillo  drew  correctly, 
but  could  only  instruct  the  youth  m 
the  dry  and  cold  colouring  of  a  p(n>- 
fessor  of  Seville ;  and  Monllo  shortly 
left  him  to  go  to  Cadiz,  where,  as  it  may 
be  said,  he  became  sdf- taught.  The 
poor  boy,  deprived  of  all  instructioD, 
of  all  study,  had  to  gain  his  daily 
bread  by  his  pencil,  of  which  lie 
scarcely  knew  tne  use,  and  could  not 
make  great  proficiency  in  an  art 
which  ne  ttfea  but  as  the  means  of 
procuring  daily  food  and  clothing. 
He  sold  his  religious  paintiiigs 
(painted  on  wood)  by  the  ooscd,  to 
persons  going  to  America,  and  to  the 
newly  converted  population  of  Fern 
and  Mexico;  but  in  painting  these 
daubs,  he  ac(}uired  the  habit  of 
handling  a  paint -brush,  managing 
his  colours,  and  nothing  more. 

Murillo  had  attaindl  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  when,  fortunately  for 
him,  an  enthusiastic  Spanish  painter, 
Pietro  de  Moya,  passed  through 
Seville,  to  which  town  Murillo  had 
returned.  Moya  had  been  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  been  instructed  by 
Vandyke,  and  brought  with  him,  oo 
his  revisiting  Spain,  the  brilliant 
colourii^  and  the  good  taste  with 
which  Vandyke  inspired  his  ad- 
mirers. 

At  the  sight  of  Moya*s  paintings, 
Murillo  fell  into  an  ecstasy  of  &- 
liffht ;  he  was  touched  with  the  wgaA 
which  sets  the  fire  of  genius  into  a 
flame.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
had  neither  money  nor  patronage; 
and  soon  after  Moya*s  visit  to  Sevule, 
Vandyke  died,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  have  gone  to  England ; 
a  journey  to  Italy  was  too  expensive 
to  think  of  undertaking ;  ana  Moya 
himself^  then  but  a  scholar,  was  going 
to  Granada.  In  a  fit  of  despair, 
Murillo  took  a  desperate  resolution ; 
he  bought  a  large  canvass,  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces,  which  he  covmd 
yrith  little  figures  of  the  Madonna, 
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of  the  Infiuit  Saviour,  with  cherubims 
and  garlands  of  flowers;  and  after 
disposiziff  of  these  trifles  at  the  fair 
at  Seyifle,  with  a  few  pence  in  his 
pockety  neither  asking  advice  nor 
taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  set  out 
on  foot  for  Madrid.  It  was  in  the 
year  1643.  Arrived  at  Madrid,  he 
presented  himself  to  Velasquez,  then 
in  all  the  gloiy  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  good  fortune.  The 
king*s  favourite  painter  received  the 
young  artist  kindly,  encouraged  him, 
proDused  him  work,  gave  him  the 
means  of  studying  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  in  the  palaces 
and  at  the  Escurial,  and  in  his  own 
studio  Velasquez  finaUy  instructed 
and  advised  him. 

Mnrillo  passed  two  years  in  study* 
ing  the  great  colourists.  The  mas- 
ters he  preferred  were  Titian,  Bubens, 
and  Vandyke,  Spagnoletto,  and  Velas- 
quez. Lessanxiousfor  renown  than 
lor  independence  he  Idt  Madrid, 
notwithsUmding  Velasquez*s  wish  to 
retain  him  in  that  city,  and  returned 
to  Seville  in  1645.  It  was  said  that 
Mnrillo  took  a  disgust  to  courts  and 
cities,  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  prime  mmister  Olivares,  which 
happened  in  1643.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  was  sent  into 
exile,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 
His  lo8s  was  deeply  deplored  by 
Velasquez;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  pure  and  simple-mmded  Murillo 
may  have  taken  a  disgust  to  Madrid 
in  conaequence  of  this  public  event. 
No  persuasions  of  Velasquez  could 
get  him  to  profit  by  the  king's  bounty, 
or  recommendations  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Borne.  Painters  are  as 
eidtable  as  patriots  or  poets. 

Hardly  had  Murillo*s  absence  been 
noticed  m  his  native  town ;  but  the 
astonishment  vras  great  when  the 
following  year  he  painted  for  the 
Convent  of  Saa  Frandsco  three 
pictures,  one  was  '^The  Death  of 
oaint  Claire,*'  a  picture  that  formed 
the  principal  ornament  latterly  of 
the  Aguado  Gallery  at  Paris.  Every 
one  inquired  where  Murillo  could 
have  learned  this  noble  and  attractive 
style,  whidi  partook  of  the  manner 
or  Spagnoletto,  Vandyke,  and  Ve- 
lasquez, and  that  was  thought  from 
its  variety  to  be  superior  to  all  that 
they  had  produced. 

Notwithstanding  the  envy  which 
generally  follows  success,  notwith- 
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the  rivalry  and  hatred  of 
ValdezXeal,  of  Herrera  the  younger, 
whom  Murillo  had  dethroned  from 
being  at  the  head  of  their  profession 
as  painters,  he  soon  rose  from  indi- 
{lence  and  obscurity  to  renown ;  and, 
m  1648,  he  was  m  a  position  good 
enough  to  obtain  in  marriage  the 
hand  of  a  rich  and  noble  hdj,  Dona 
Beatrix  de  Cabrera  y  Sotomajor. 

From  the  year  uiat  Murillo  re- 
turned to  Seville  (1645),  until  his 
death  in  1682,  he  rarely  left  his 
native  place,  nor  indeed  scarcely  his 
studio;  spending  there  thirty-seven 
years  in  constant  and  incessant  em- 
ployment, and  by  that  means  pro- 
ducing the  enormous  number  of 
pictures  that  were  the  work  of  his 
pencil.  Given  up  to  his  art,  he 
sought  neither  the  patronage  of  the 
great  nor  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  made  his  happiness  in 
pladng  his  talent  at  the  disposal  of 
those  j^rsons  who  pleased  himself  in 
indulging  his  taste  for  composing  his 
pictures  in  retirement,  and  for  being 
completely  independent  in  his  daily 
habits  of  life.  The  chapters,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  grandees  of 
Spain  sent  incessant  requests  and 
orders  to  the  artist  of  Seville ;  and 
there  were  few  cathedrals,  sacris- 
ties, or  convents,  that  did  not 
possess  some  representation  of  their 
patron  saint  by  his  hand.  Most  of 
the  illustrious  and  ancient  families 
of  Spain  also  aspired  to  the  portrait 
of  some  ecclesiastic,  friend,  or  rela- 
tion painted  by  him. 

The  Convent  of  Capuchins  at 
Seville  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, possessed  nineteen  first-rate 
pictures  painted  by  Murillo,  and  the 
Hospital  de  la  Caridad  had  in  its 
little  church  eij;ht  of  his  most  &- 
mous  compositions.  He  received 
from  the  hospital  for  the  painting  of 
''Moses  Striking  the  Rock,**  13,300 
reaux  de  vellon ;  for  the  "  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  in  the  Desert,"  15,975 ; 
and  for  all  the  eight  pictures  to- 
gether, 32,000  reaux  de  vellon,  a 
sum  amounting  to  about  8502.  of  our 
money— a  lar^  sum  for  those  days, 
and  K>r  Spain.  The  most  laborious 
and  productive  time  of  his  life  was 
from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixtieth  year ; 
proving  in  art  as  in  literature,  that 
the  greatest  works  of  a  man  of  genius 
are  towards  his  decline,  when  fie  can 
unite  experience  and  habit  to  invent 
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lion  and  inu^ination.  Murillo  ifl»  of 
all  the  Spanuh  masters,  the  one  who 
possessed  the  most  of  the  ideal  and  of  a 
poetical  grandeur  in  his  worka.  He 
seldom  made  use  of  allegory  in  his 
compositions,  hut  went  straight  to 
his  point  to  represent  the  scene  as 
he  imagined  it,  without  having  re- 
course to  leamhig,  or  to  tradition,  or 
to  legendary  tale,  as  had  the  great 
Italian  masters. 

Murillo,  like  many  of  the  greai 
painters,  had  three  successive  man- 
ners; and  these  were  caUed  in  Spanish^ 
/no,  eaUdo^  y  vaparo&o  (cold,  warm, 
and  yaporous).  These  three  terms 
sufficiently  indicate  the  manner  of 
each,— the  children,  the  heg^ars,  and 
the  scenes  of  every •^ay  life^  m  which 
Murillo  excelled,  were  painted  in  hia 
first  style,  as  were  a  few  of  his  mo* 
nastic  scenes. 

The  silvery  tone  in  which  his  An- 
nunciations are  painted,  are  in  the 
style  called  vaporous;  harmonising 
all  throughout,  and  ffiving  to  the 
scene  the  appearance  of  the  lighted- 
up  clouds,  a  miraculous  hut  fimtastio 
light,  ML  of  the  charms  of  effect  and 
the  triumph  of  colouring,  and  at- 
tempted previously  hut  by  Guido 
and  Correggio. 

Murillo*s  third  manner,  the  warm 
tint,  was  the  one  that  he  preferred. 
Some  of  his  laxgest  compositions, 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid,  are 
painted  in  this  manner,  and  they  are 
all  taken  from  the  stories  of  saints. 
It  is  in  such-like  subjects  of  divine 
poetry  that  the  pencd  of  Murillo, 
like  the  wand  of  the  endianter,  can 
shew  prodigies;  and  if  in  common 
life  he  is  equal  to  the  matest  of 
painters,  he  stands  alone  luce  Milton, 
m  scenes  of  another  world ;  and  of 
the  two  great  Spanish  pamters  (him 
and  his  instructor  Veksquez),  it  may 
be  said  that  Velasquez  was  tne  pain- 
ter of  the  earth,  and  Murillo  that  of 
the  heavens. 

In  his  Assumptions,  Murillo  takes 
a  lofty  flight  mto  atrial  regions 
amidst  the  ecstasies  of  saints  and  the 
visions  of  the  enthusiast.  As  Ve- 
lasquez aspir^  to  the  illustration  of 
truth  and  to  precision  in  details,  so 
did  his  friend  Murillo  live  above 
realities.  He  loved  poetical  life,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  imagination. 

It  was  in  the  warm  manner  to 
which  Murillo  was  so  partial,  that 
he  painted  what  is  esteemed  his 


greatest  peribnnance,  "  St  Anthony 
oi  Fadua,*"  a  picture  now  in   USt: 
chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Sevilk; 
however,  many  of  his  admirenpte- 
fer  the  picture  of  ''  St.  laabdU  of 
Bxaigftry^  now  in  the  mnsenm  at 
Madnd.     It  represents  the   pioos 
queen  gaining  a  celestial  crown,  not 
by  pnyer,  but  by  worka.  Tlie  scene 
ti^es  nlace  in  a  hall  of  sinmle  and 
beautiful  acchitectnre,  where  MwiUo 
has  succeeded  in  combini^  all  the 
perfectk>n  of  each  of  hia  atyiea  of 
paintinff,  and  of  conveying  ta  the 
eye  ana  mind  of  the  speetator  a  nao- 
ril  influence.    In  ancient  thnea  the 
kings  of  Franoe  and  Engknd 
supposed  to  cure  the  eviL  The  1 
of  Hungary  had  another 
they  cleansed  and  wwdied  the  leocn 
The  paUce  is  converted  into  aa  not- 
pital,  where  reigns  a  ftaifhl  and  dis- 
gusting misery;  the  rags,  dirt»  and 
vermin,  with  which  the  childien  aie 
covered,  is  aoited  bat  ibr  Murillo*s 
powers  to  represent    On  one  side 
are  the  ladies  of  tho  court,  grsoefuJ, 
handsome,  and  magnificently  dreased; 
on  the  other  side  are  these  wrrtched 
children,  deformed,  full  of  sorea  and 
suffering,  amidst  pwalytic  and  almost 
lifeless  old  age.    One  profile  of  an 
old  woman  is  brought  outwidi  great 
skill  from  a  background^  forawd  by 
the  velvet  robe  of  one  of  the  oouit 
ladies.    This  is  the  triun^  of  co- 
louring as  the  whole  picture  ia  the 
triiunph  of  contrasts^    All  that  k 
brilliant  in  beauty,  in  health,  and  in 
luxury,  is  placed  alongside  of  all  the 
hideous  ills  to  which  nnaMn  nature 
is  subject  All  of  disease,  all  of  ^Acn- 
dour;  but  Charity  aj^coaohes  and 
imites  these  two  extremes :  a  yoaw 
and  beautiful  woman,  wearingaioyJ 
crown  beneath  her  BQn*B  veil^  h  in 
the  act  of  waahiqg  the  imnore  head 
of  a  leper ;  her  white  an^  ddioate 
hands  seem  to  refuse  the  diagoatii^ 
office  that  Religion  calk  on  her 
to  perform;  her  ejres  are  ffiled  with 
tears,  and  her  dutress  of  sind  h 
shewn  on   her    countenance^    but 
Charity  ovenxMues  dhgust,  and  Reli- 
gion carries  her  through  her  terrible 
task.    Such  is  the  scene  of  a  picture 
which  causes  artists  and  travellen 
such  an  admiratkm  of  the  varied 
powers  of  Murillo;  each  detail  is  ad« 
mirable ;  the  least  change  would  de- 
stroy the  harmony  of  the  whole;  and 
Viardot  says,  «« that  this  pistut 
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places  Murillo  by  the  side  of  Ba<* 
phael." 

The  lover  of  painting  has  but  few 
opportunities  of  studying  the  Spanish 
school  in  England.  At  Paris  and  at 
Munich  the  means  are  more  at  hand. 
In  Enffland,  it  is  principally  to  the 
Sathenaiid  Gallery  that  he  must 
hsTe  recourse.  That  gallerv  pos* 
sesses  five  pictures  by  Muxillo,  one 
of  which  is  an  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  art.  Four  pictures  by  Zur- 
banm,  one  by  Alonso  Cano,  one  by 
Spsgnolettot  and  one  by  Velasquez. 
At  Dulwich  are  several  pictures 
by  the  hand  of  Murillo ;  at  Gros- 
venor  House  is  the  celebrated  land- 
scape fonnerly  in  the  palace  of  St 
Jago,  at  Madfrid;  at  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  are  four  of  his  works,  one  of 
which  represents  ^St.  Thomas  of 
Villa  Neve,  when  a  Child,  distribut- 
ing Alms.'* 

At  Mr.  Wells*,  at  Bedleaf;  is  a 
very  fine  pictare  by  MuriUo,  that 
wu  formerly  in  a  church  at  Genoa ; 
it  abo  represents  '*  St.  Thomas  of 
Villa  Neve  rdieving  the  Sick." 

At  Lonsford  Ca^,  in  Wiltshire, 
are  two  fine  MuriUoe,  along  with 
some  excelleBt  specimens  of  Velas- 
quez ;  at  the  Duke  of  WeUinston's 
are  several  of  the  Spanish  school ; 
at  Lord  Lanadowne*s  is  a  curious 
picture  of  £1  Mudo  (Navarete),  a 
rare  Spanish  painter,  as  well  as  seve- 
nd  works  by  the  hands  of  Velas- 
quez and  Mjiirillo ;  at  Mr.  Sander- 
sou's  is  one  Murillo ;  at  Leigh  Court, 
near  Bristol,  are  three  fine  Murillos; 
at  Lord  Shrewsbury's  are  two,  on 
sacred  subjects ;  at  Burleigh,  one  pic- 
ture; at  Wobum,  one  picture:  and 
the  above  mostly  comprise  the  whole 
of  Murillo  works  to  be  found  in 
England. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  number  of  his 
productions,  Murillo  is  only  to  be 
rivalled  by  his  countryman,  Lopez 
<li  Vega.  Like  that  poet,  his  youth 
was  but  of  little  use  to  him ;  like 
bim  belaboured  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  in  his  own  line  equalled  the 
1800  comedias,  the  400  autos  sacra- 
mentales,  the  epic  and  the  burle«|ue 
poems,  the  sonnets,  the  stories,  which 
niadc  Cervantes  call  Lopez  **  a  mon- 
ster in  nature ;"  unlike  his  master 
Velasquez,  MuriUo  repeated  his  sub- 
jects often.  Velasquez  gave  a  care 
to  every  one  of  his  fuiintings,  all 
^ing  intended  for  his  king  and  mas- 


ter, while  Murillo's  works,  destined  to 
become  the  property  of  various  per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  Spain,  were 
often  repetitions,  and  thus  ue  became 
his  own  plagiarist 

Velasquez  was  most  at  home  in 
common  life  in  an  adherence  to  truth 
to  nature,  while  Murillo's  greater 
energy,  and  more  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, loved  to  soar  above  real  life, 
though  not  like  Zurbaran  or  Mo- 
rales, whose  powers  are  in  terror  and 
gloom,  who  revel  in  penance,  in  su- 
perstition, in  autos  de  fe.  the  scenes 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  ecstasies 
of  Loyola. 

The  fine  arts  are  proved  to  be 
passions  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
and  like  passion  wholly  and  entirely 
lav  hold  of  the  mind  of  man ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  picture 
gurtakes  of  the  character  of  the  artist 
There  are  many  instances  amon^ 
artists  of  death  occurring  from  gnef, 
disappointment,  jealous)r,  and  envy, 
and  particularly  in  Spain :  amongst 
these  examples  is  that  of  CastiUo,  a 
native  of  Cordova.  He  came  to  Se- 
ville in  1666,  when  Murillo  was  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation ;  and 
on  lookinfp  at  his  proauctions,  which 
he  did  with  great  astonishment,  he 
saw  Nature  rSected  in  her  most  per- 
fect shape,  vdth  a  brilliancy  that  he 
knew  he  could  not  emulate,  nor  had 
he  believed  in  the  power  of  art  to 
attain.  At  length  he  recovered  his 
speech,  but  only  to  exclaim,  **Y& 
muriro  Castillo!"  (Castillo  is  no 
more.)  He  returned  to  his  home, 
but  never  again  to  paint. 

Castillo  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 

Eainter.  Seized  with  a  hopeless  gloom, 
e  lived  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  de- 
spair, dying  of  a  broken  spirit,  prov- 
ing that  there  are  natures  endowed 
with  such  susceptible  passions,  that 
to  take  away  hope  is  to  take  away 
life. 

It  has  been  written  that  Murillo 
was  a  stranger  both  to  interest  and 
to  ambition.  It  was  in  1670,  when 
Murillo  must  have  been  about  the 
age  of  fifly-seven,  that  one  of  his 
paintings  was  carried  in  procession 
at  Madrid,  at  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christ!.  The  subject  was  "  The  im- 
maculate Conception  ;**  and  the  pic- 
ture made  such  a  sensation  at  Ma- 
drid, and  at  court,  that  the  king's 
impatience  would  brook  no  delay, 
and  he  sent  for  Murillo  from  Seville ; 
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but  the  love  of  ease  and  retirement 
of  the  painter  was  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  ambition  or  honours.  He 
refused  the  commands  of  his  sove- 
reign under  various  pretences,  and 
continued  to  live  on  at  Seville  in  in- 
dependence, that  is,  in  constant  la- 
bour and  study  of  his  art.  Pictures 
were,  however,  sent  by  him  to  the 
royal  collection. 

But  Murillo  was  not  so  totalbr  en- 
grossed with  his  art  as  to  lox^et 
others.  With  the  aid  of  his  artist- 
friends,  and  the  public  authorities, 
he  established  an  academy  at  Seville, 
of  which  he  became  director.  It  was 
opened  in  1660,  at  a  time  of  public 
rejoicing  in  Spain, — at  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  Infimta  Muia- 
Theresa.  Neither  in  this  work  nor  in 
an^  other  did  Murillo  receive  an^ 
assistance  from  his  own  family.  His 
eldest  son  went  to  the  West  Indies 
as  a  merchant;  his  second  son  be- 
came a  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Seville;  and  his  daughter  took  the 
veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Madre  de 
Dios. 

In  1681  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to 
paint  the  altar-piece  of  ^*  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,"  for  the  Con- 
vent of  Capuchins;  he  fell  from  a 
scaffolding  erected  near  the  painting, 
was  much  hurt,  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Seville,  ill,  in  consequence 
of  his  fall.  After  lingering  for  some 
time  he  died  in  April,  1682,  and  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  dxuroh  of 


Santa  Cruz,  under  the  cb^)d  what 
is  thepaintmgof  ^^The  Dewentfron 
the  Cross,**  by  Pietro  Campmia,  and 
where  Murillo  was  aocartoined  to 
pass  some  part  of  each  day  in  ^imyv 
and  meditation.     This  magmfioeiift 

Sicture  had  been  ever  the  ohj/etA  of 
[urillo*s  admiration  and  reverence 
throughout  his  life.  And  in  that 
same  chapel  where  so  many  hcif 
thoughts  nad  entranced  him,  in  tlie 
same  spot  where  his  mind  had  em 
been  intent  on  religions  meditatiQiia 
and  feelings,  his  body  fo^nd  a  rest- 
ing-place. There  is  a  harmony  and 
a  peace  in  the  whole  of  MnriUo's 
life  and  death,  very  powerful  in  hii 
religious  and  poetical  life;  and  in 
him  i^  found  a  painter,  as  Words- 
wortli  is  a  poet. 

It  is  related,  that  one  day  when 
the  church-doors  were  about  to  be 
closed  towards  evening,  the  sarrwfani 
reminded  Murfllo,  then  in  medita- 
tion before  his  favourite  pietnre,  that 
it  was  time  to  depart  '*  I  wait,"*  said 
Murillo,  still  in  nis  ecstasy,  ''I  wiift 
until  these  holy  persons  nave  taken 
away  the  body  of^our  Lord." 

After  Murillo*8  death,  it  was  diseo- 
vered  how  entirely  disinterested  hia 
life  and  character  had  been.  No 
further  fortune  did  he  poasese  than 
a  hundred  reals,  that  he  nad  received 
the  day  before  he  died;  and  that 
money,  with  sixty  ducats  found  in  a 
drawer,  comprised  the  whole  of  his 
earthly  possessions. 
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Tin  character  of  Gmff-and-Taekle- 
ton,  in  Mr.  Dickens^s  last  ChristmaB 
story,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
great  and  punful  blot  upon  that 
Otherwise  charming  performance. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
whose  life  is  pas^  in  the  making  of 
toys,  hoops,  uniirliffi^  theatres,  dolls, 
ubck-in-bozes,  and  mgenious  knick- 
Knacks  for  little  children,  should  be  a 
savage  at  heart,  a  child-hater  by 
nature,  and  an  ogre  by  disposition. 
How  could  such  a  fellow  succeed  in 
his  trade  ?  The  practice  of  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  break  that  blade  heart 
of  his  outriffht.  Invention  to  such  a 
person  would  be  impossible ;  and  the 
continual  exercise  of  his  profession, 
the  making  of  toys  which  he  despised 
for  little  beings  whom  he  hated, 
would,  I  should  think,  become  so 
intolerable  to  a  GrufT-and-Tackleton, 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  fly  for 
resource  to  the  first  skipping-rope  at 
hand,  or  to  run  himseli  through  his 
dura  iUa  with  a  tin  sabre.  The  ruf- 
fian! the  child -hating  Herod!  a 
squadron  of  rocking-horses  ought  to 
transple  and  crush  such  a  fellow  into 
smaller  particles  of  flint.  I  declare 
for  my  part  I  hate  Gruff-and-Tack- 
leton  worse  than  any  ogre  in  Mother 
Bunch.  Ogres  have  been  a  good  deal 
maligned.  They  eat  children,  it  is 
true,  but  only  occasionalljr,— children 
of  a  race  which  is  hostUe  to  their 
Titanic  progeny;  they  are  good 
enough  to  their  own  young.  Witness 
the  ogre  in  Hopomythumb,  who  gave 
his  seven  daughters  seven  crowns, 
the  which  Hopomythumb  stole  for 
his  brothers,  and  a  thousand  other 
instances  in  fairy  history.  This  is 
parenthetic,  however.  The  proposi- 
tion is,  that  makers  of  children*s 
toys  may  have  their  errors,  it  is  true, 
but  must  be,  in  the  main,  honest  and 
kindly-hearted  persons. 

I  wish  Mrs.  Marcet,  the  Right 
Honourable  T.  B.  Macaulay,  or  any 
other  person  possessing  universal 
knowledge,  would  take  a  toy  and 


child*s  emporium  in  hand,  and  ex- 
plain to  us  all  the  geographical  and 
historical  wonders  it  contains.  That 
Noah*s  ark,  with  its  varied  contents, 
—  its  leopards  and  lions,  with  glued 
pump-handled  tails;  its  liffht-blue 
elephants  and  X  footed  ducks ;  that 
ark  containing  the  cylindrical  family 
of  the  patriarch  was  fashioned  in 
Holland,  most  likely,  by  some  kind 
pipe-smoking  friends  of  youth  by  the 
siaeof  aslimy  canal.  Apeasant  in  a 
Danubian  pine-wood  carved  that  ex- 
traordinary nut -cracker,  who  was 
painted  up  at  Nuremberg  afterwards 
m  the  costume  of  a  hideous  hussar. 
That  little  fir  lion,  more  like  his 
roaring  original  than  the  lion  at 
Bamet,  or  tne  lion  of  Northumber- 
land House,  was  cut  by  a  Swiss 
shepherd  boy  tending  his  goats  on  a 
mountain-side,  where  the  chamois 
were  jumping  about  in  their  untan- 
ned  feather.  I  have  seen  a  little 
Mahometan  on  the  Etmeidan  at  Con- 
stantinople, twiddling  about  just  such 
a  whirhgig  as  vou  may  behold  any 
day  in  the  hands  of  a  small  Parisian 
in  the  Tuileries  Grardens.  And  as 
with  the  toys  so  with  the  toy-books. 
They  exist  every  where ;  there  is  no 
calculating  the  distance  through 
which  the  stories  come  to  us,  the 
number  of  languages  through  which 
thejr  have  been  filtered,  or  the  cen- 
turies during  which  they  have  been 
told.  Many  of  them  have  been  nar- 
rated, almost  in  their  present  shape, 
for  thousands  of  years  since,  to 
little  copper-coloured  Sanscrit  chil- 
dren, listening  to  their  mother 
under  the  palm-trees  by  the  banks 
of  the  yellow  Jumna  —  their  Brah- 
min mother,  who  softly  narrated 
them  through  the  ring  in  her  nose. 
The  very  same  tale  has  been  heard 
by  the  Northmen  Vikings  as  they 
lay  on  their  shields  on  deck ;  and  by 
the  Arabs,  couched  under  the  stars 
on  the  Svrian  plains  when  the  flocks 
were  gatnered  in,  and  the  mares  were 
picketted  by  the  tents.    With  regard 


*  Felix  Summerlj'B  Home  Treasury.  Gammer  Carton's  Storj-Books.  Revised 
by  Ambrose  Merton»  Gent.  Stories  for  the  Seasons.  The  Good-Natured  l^ear, 
London,  1846.    Joseph  Candall,  Old  Bond  Street. 
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to  the  story  of  Cinderella,  I  have 
heard  the  late  Thomas  Hill  sav  that 
he  rememhe'red  to  have  heara,  two 
years  hefore  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
came  back  from  Palestine,  a  Norman 
jongleur— — but,  in  a  word,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  antiquity  of  these  tales, 
a  dissertation  on  which  would  be 
quite  needless  and  impossible  here. 

One  cannot  help  looking  with  a 
secret  envy  on  the  children  of  the 
present  day,  for  whose  use  and  en- 
tertainment a  thousand  ingenious  and 
beautiful  things  are  provided  which 
were  quite  unknown  some  few  scores 
of  years  since,  when  the  present 
writer  and  reader  were  very  possibly 
in  the  nurseiy  state.  Abominable 
attempts  were  made  in  those  days  to 
make  useftil  books  for  children,  and 
cram  science  down  their  throats  as 
calomel  used  to  be  administered  under 
the  pretence  of  a  spoonftil  of  currant- 
jelly.  Such  picture-books  as  we  had 
were  illustrated  with  the  most  shame- 
IVil,  hideous,  old  wood-cuts  which 
had  lasted  through  a  centuxr,  and 
some  of  which  m&y  be  actually  seen 
lingeri£|^  about  still  as  head-pieces 
to  the  Catnach  ballads,  in  those  rare 
comers  of  the  town  where  the  Cat- 
nach ballads  continue  to  be  visible. 
Some  painted  pictures  there  were  in 
our  time  likewise,  but  almost  all  of 
the  very  worst  kind;  the  hideous 
distortions  of  Rowlandson,  who  peo- 
pled the  picture-books  with  bloated 
parsoQs  in  periwigs,  tipsy  aldermen 
and  leering  salacious  nymphs,  horrid 
to  look  at.  Tom  and  Jerry  followed, 
with  choice  scenes  f^om  the  Cockpit, 
the  Bound  House,  and  Drury  Lane. 
Atkins's  slang  sporting  subjects  then 
ensued,  of  \^ich  the  upsettinff  of 
Charleys*  watch-boxes,  leaping  five- 
barred  gates,  fighting  duels  with 
amazing  long  pistols,  and  kisedng 
short  -  waistS  damsels  in  pink 
spencers,  formed  the  chief  taxL 
The  first  real,  kindly  agreeable,  and 
infinitely  amusing  and  charming  il- 
lustrations for  a  cnild*s  book  in  Eng- 
land which  I  know,  were  those  of 
the  patriarch  George  Cruikshank, 
devised  for  the  famous  German  po- 
pular stories.  These  were  translated 
by  a  certain  magistrate  of  Bow  Street, 
whom  the  Examiner  is  continually 
abusing,  but  whose  name  ought 
always  to  be  treated  tenderly  on  ac- 
count of  that  jfreat  service  which  he 
did  to  the  Qf^tion.    Beauty,  fUn,  and 


fancy,  were  united,  in  these  adminbk 
designs.  They  have  been  copied  all 
over.  Europe.  From  the  day  of  their 
ajquearaiice,  the  happiness  of  children 
may  be  said  to  have  increased  im- 
measnnibly.  Ailer  Cruikshank,  tlu 
German  artists,  a  kindly  and  eood- 
natnred  race,  with  the  organ  of  phi- 
loprogenitiveness  strongly  deveki^ 
b^an  to  exert  their  wits  fbr  duld- 
ren.  Otto  Speckter,  Neurenther,  the 
Dusseldorf  school,  the  book-deHgnets 
at  Leipsig  and  Berlin,  the  myitial 
and  tender-hearted  Overbeek,  and 
numberless  others,  have  eontrihoted 
to  the  nleasure  and  inatmctioa  oi 
their  little  countrymen.  In  Fraoa 
the  movement  has  not  been  so  re- 
markable. The  designers  in  the  last 
twenty  vears  have  multiplied  a  hnn- 
dred-fofd:  their  talent  is  undeniable: 
but  they  have  conmionly  such  u 
unfbrtunate  joenchani  for  what  is 
xorongy  that  tne  poor  little  childrea 
can  hardly  be  admitted  into  their 
company.  They  cannot  be  benefited 
by  voluptuous  pictures  illnstratire 
or  Balzac,  B^ranger,  Manon-Lescaut, 
and  the  like,  ^e  admirable  Char- 
let  confined  himself  to  war  and  bit- 
tie,  and  Ue  ^hires  de  la  Fraict 
chiefly :  the  brilliant  designs  of  Ver- 
net  and  BafTetare  likewise  almoetall 
military.  Gavami,  the  wittiest  and 
cleverest  designer  that  ever  Kved 
probably,  depkta  grisettes,  StePe- 
tagie,  bals-masqu^  and  other  sab- 
jects  of  town-life  and  intrigue,  omte 
unfit  fbr  children's  ediflca&n.  The 
caustic  Granville,  that  Swift  of  the 
pencil,  dealt  in  subjects  scarcely  more 
suited  to  children  than  the  fool 
satires  of  the  wicked  old  Cpic  of 
St.  Patrick's,  whose  jokes  to  nj 
mind  are  like  the  fVin  of  a  demon; 
and  whose  best  excuse  is  Shift's 
Hospital. 

In  England  the  race  of  desigDen 
is  flourishmff  and  increaaingi  and  the 
art  as  applied  to  the  nuiseTy  (and 
where,  tfyou  please,  you  who  sneer, 
has  our  anectionate  Mother  Arts  bet- 
ter place  ?),  has  plenty  of  practitioii- 
'  ers  and  patronage.  Peniaps  there  may 
be  one  or  two  of  our  readers  who 
have  heard  of  an  obscure  publication 
called  Punchy  a  hebdomadal  miscel- 
lany, filled  with  drawings  and  jokes, 
good  or  bad.  Of  the  artists  engaged 
upNon  this  unfortunate  periodical,  the 
chief  are  Messrs.  Leech  and  Doyle, 
both  persons,!  wonld  wager,  refwr*- 
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«ble  for  loTt  of  duldren,  and  dail^ 
^ying  pioofii  of  tbk  gentle  dispom* 
tkm.     wbenerer  Mr.  Leeeh,  ^*in 
the  eooTBe  of  his  profesnonal  career," 
bas  oceaflMQ  to  dkepiet  a  child  by  the 
aide  of  a  bottle-nosed  alderman,  a 
bow-waistcoated  John  BuU,  a  police- 
man, a  Brook-Green  Volunteer,  or 
the  like,  his  rough,  grotesaue,  rol- 
licking pencil  beSsmes  gentle  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  at  once  faUs  into  the 
SGliest  and  tenderest  of  moods,  and 
fiiiiidlfti  and  careaees  the  infant  under 
hk  hands,  as  I  have  seen  a  huge 
'wfaiakered  grenadier  do  in  St.  Jam^s 
Ftark,  when  mayhap  (but  this  ob- 
serration  goes  for  nothingX  the  nurse- 
maid chances  to  be  ^tty.    Look  at 
the  picture  of  the  £ton-boy  dining 
with  his  father,  and  saying,  ^*Gro- 
Ycmor,  one  toast  before  we  go— the 
ladies  r    Tlus  picture  is  so  pretty, 
and  so  like,  that  it  is  a  positiye  &ct, 
thai  every  fiither  of  an  Eton-boy 
deeUres  it  to  be  the  j^rtrait  of  his 
own  particular   offspring.     In   the 
Teat  poem  of  ^the  Brook-Green 
Tolnnteer,'*  cantos  of  which  are  issu- 
weekly  from  the  Punch  press; 
the  infantine  episodes,  without 
exception,  are  diarmiDg ;  and  the 
volunteer's  wife  such  a   delightful 
hint  of  black-eyed  smiling  innocence 
and  prettiness,  as  shews  that  beauty 
IS  always  lyinj^  in  the  heart  of  this 
hmoonst, — ^this^ocxl  humorist,  as  he 
assuredly  must  be.  As  for  Mr.  Doyle, 
his  praises  have  been  sun^  in  this 
Magazme  already :  and  his  pencil 
every  day  gives  fi&r  better  proofs  of 
his  genuine  relish  for  the  grotesque 
and  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
prodooed  by  the  pen  of  the  present 
writer. 

The  real  heroes  of  this  article, 
however,  who  are  at  length  intro- 
duced after  the  foregoing  preliminary 
IIourish,are,  Mr.  Joseph  Cundall,  of  1 2 
Old  Bond  Street,  in  the  citv  of  West- 
minster, publisher ;  Mr.  FeUx  Sum- 
merly, oi  the  Home  Treasury-office ; 
Mrs.  Harriet  Myrtle ;  Ambrose  Mer- 
ton,  Grent.,  the  editor  of  Oammer 
Ourkm't  Story  Baoki ;  the  writer 
(or  writers)  of  the  Oood'natured 
Bmr^  The  Story-Booh  of  Holyday 
Homrs^  kt^  and  the  band  of  artists 
who  have  illustrated  for  the  benefit 
of  youth  these  delightilil  works  of 
fiction.  Their  names  are  Webster, 
Townshend,  Abeolon,  Cope,  Horsley, 
Redgrave,  H.  Corbould,  Franklin, 


luid  Frederick  Tayler,— names  all 
ifiunous  in  art ;  nor  sorely  could  ar- 
tists ever  be  more  amiably  employed 
than  in  exercising  their  genius  m  be- 
half of  young  people.  Fidding,  I 
rith  pr  ' 


think,  mentions  with  nraise  the  x 
of  Mr.  Newberv,  of  Saint  Faul*a 
Churchyard,  as  the  provider  of  story- 
books and  pictures  for  children  in 
his  day.  As  there  is  no  person  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fieldiiig's  powers  writ- 
iaf[  in  this  Maganne,  let  me  be  per* 
nutted,  humbly,  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  thcmeritorkms  Mr.  Joseph 
Cundall. 

The  mere  sight  of  the  little  hooka 
published  by  wr.  CundaU— of  which 
some  thirty  now  lie  upon  my  table — 
is  as  good  as  anoseoay.  Their  actual 
covers  are  as  briOiant  as  a  bed  oi 
tulips,  and  bJaae  with  emerald,  and 
orange,  and  cobalt,  and  gold,  and 
crimson.  I  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
young  neiflon  for  whom  (loter  hav- 
ing unaergone  a  previous  critical 
examination)  this  collection  of  trea« 
sures  is  destined.  Here  are  fiuiy 
tales,  at  last,  with  real  pictures  to 
them.  What  a  library  1— -what  a 
pioture-oallery  I  Whidi  to  take  up 
first  is  the  pusile.  I  can  fancy  that 
perplexity  and  terror  seising  upon 
the  small  individual  to  whom  all 
these  books  will  go  in  a  parcel,  when 
the  string  is  cut,  and  the  brown 
paper  is  unfolded,  uid  all  these  da« 
ligQts  appewr.  Let  us  take  out  one 
at  hazaru :  it  is  the 

"  BISTOBT  OF  TOM  HICKATBBITT 
THB  COHQUBBOB.** 

He  is  bound  in  blue  and  gold :  in 
the  picture  Mr.  Frederick  Tayler 
has  represented  Tom  and  a  fhend 
slaughtering  wild  beasts  with  pro- 
digious ferocity.  Who  was  Tom 
Hickathrift  the  Conqueror?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  him?  Fielding 
mentions  him  somewhere,  too ;  but 
his  history  has  passed  away  out  of 
the  nursery  annaLs,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  nis  deeds  have  ever  conie 
under  my  cognisance.  Did  Fielding 
himself  write  the  book  ?  The  style 
is  very  like  that  of  the  author  of 
Jo$€ph  Andrew*.  Tom  lived  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridgeshire,  the 
story  says,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  his  father,  who  was 
a  Ubourer,  being  dead, "  and  his  mo- 
ther being  tender  of  their  son,  main- 
tained him  by  her  own  labour  Mwd) 
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as  filie  could ;  bttt  all  his  delight  was 
ih  the  corner,  and  he  ate  as  much  at 
once  as  would  serve  six  ordinary 
men.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  six 
feet  high  and  three  feet  thick;  his 
hand  was  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
and  every  other  part  proportionate ; 
but  his  great  strength  was  as  yet 
tmknown.** 

The  idea  of  latent  strength  here  is 
prodigious.  How  strong  the  words 
are,  and  vigorous  the  similes !  His 
hand  was  Tike  a  shoMei'  of  tnutUm. 
He  was  six  feet  high,  and  three  Jeet 
thick:  all  his  delight  was  in  the 
comer,  and  he  ate  as  much  as  six 
men.  A  man  six  feet  high  is  nothing, 
but  a  fellow  three  feet  thick  is  tre- 
mendous. All  the  images  heap  up 
and  complete  the  idea  of  Thomases 
strength.  His  gormandising  indi- 
cates, his  indolence  exaggerates,  the 
Herculean  form.  Tom  first  shewed 
his  strength  by  innocently  taking 
away  from  a  farmer,  who  told  him 
he  might  have  as  much  straw  as  he 
could  carry,  a  thousand  weight  of 
straw.  Another  offering  him  and 
telling  him  to  choose  a  stick  for  his 
mother's  fire,  Thomas  selected  a  large 
tree,  and  went  ofif  with  it  over  his 
shoulder,  while  a  cart  and  six  horses 
were  tug^ng  at  a  smaller  piece  of 
timber  Miind.  The  great  charm  of 
his  adventures  is,  that  they  are  told 
with  that  gravity  and  simplicity 
which  only  Mongs  to  real  truth : — 

"  Tom's  fame  being  spread »  no  one 
darst  give  him  an  angry  word.  At  last  a 
brewer  at  Lynn,  who  wanted  a  lasty  man 
to  carry  beer  to  the  Marsh  and  to  Wis- 
beach,  hearing  of  him,  came  to  hire  him ; 
but  he  would  not  be  hired,  till  his  friends 
persuaded  him,  and  his  master  promised 
otm  a  new  suit  of  clothes  from  top  to  toe, 
and  that  he  should  eat  and  drink  of  the 
best.  At  last  Tom  consented  to  be  his 
man,  and  the  master  shewed  him  which 
way  be  was  to  go ;  for  there  was  a  mon- 
strous giant  kept  part  of  the  Marsh,  and 
none  dared  to  go  that  way,  for  if  the 
giant  found  them,  be  would  either  kill  or 
make  them  his  servants. 

"  But  to  come  to  'i'om  and  his  master. 
Tom  did  more  in  one  day  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  men  did  in  three;  so  that  his  mas- 
ter, seeing  him  so  tractable  and  careful  in 
bis  business,  made  him  his  head  man,  and 
trusted  him  to  carry  beer  by  himself,  for 
he  needed  none  to  help  him.  Thus  he 
went  each  day  to  Wisbeach,  a  journey  of 
pear  twenty  miles. 
-    '*  But  going  this  way  so  often,  and 


finding  the  other  road  that  the  giaoil  kept 
was  nearer  by  the  half,  Tom  bmving  in- 
creased his  strength  by  good  liTing,  and 
improved  his  courage  by  drinking  so  much 
strong  ale,  resolved  one  day,  as  be  was 
going  to  Wisbeach,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  his  master,  or  to  bis  fcUow- 
servants,  to  take  the  nearest  road  or  lose 
his  life;  to  win  the  horse  or  lose  the 
saddle ;  to  kill  or  be  killed,  if  be  met 
with  the  giant. 

"  Thus  resolved  he  goes  the  nearsat 
way  with  bis  cart,  flinging  open  the  gates 
in  order  to  go  through;  but  the  giant 
soon  espied  him,  and  seeing  him  a  daring 
fellow,  vowed  to  stop  bis  journey,  and 
make  a  prize  of  his  beer :  but  Tom  cared 
not  a  6g  for  him ;  and  the  giant  met  him 
like  a  roaring  Hon,  as  though  he  woaM 
swallow  him  up. 

"  '  Sirrah,'  said  he,  •  who  gave  you 
authority  to  come  this  wayt  Do  you 
not  know,  that  I  make  all  ataod  in  fetr 
of  mel  And  you,  like  an  iropiident 
rogue,  must  come  and  fling  open  my  gate 
at  pleasure !  A  re  you  so  careless  of  year 
life,  that  you  do  not  care  what  yoo  do  1 
I  will  make  you  an  example  to  all  rogues 
under  the  sun.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
many  heads  of  those  that  have  offended 
my  laws  hang  upon  yonder  tree  ?  Tfai&e 
shall  hang  above  them  all !' 

"  *  None  of  your  prating  !*  said  Tom ; 
'  you  &haU  not  find  me  like  them.* 

"  •  No !'  said  the  giant. 

"  *  Why  you  are  but  a  fool,  if  you 
come  to  fight  me,  and  bring  no  weapon 
to  defend  thyself!'  cries  Tom.  '  I  famve 
got  a  weapon  here  shall  make  yoa  know 
I  am  your  master.' 

*'  '  Say  you  so,  sirrah  V  said  the  giant ; 
and  then  ran  to  his  cave  to  fetch  bis  clab, 
intending  to  dash  his  brains  out  at  a 
blow. 

*'  While  the  giant  was  gone  for  his 
club,  Tom  turned  his  cart  upside  down, 
and  took  the  axlelree  and  wheel  for  his 
sword  and  buckler;  and  excellent  weapooa 
they  were,  on  such  an  emergency. 

"  llie  giant  coming  out  again  began  to 
stare  at  'i  om,  to  see  him  take  the  wii«el 
in  one  of  his  hands,  and  the  azletree  in 
the  other. 

"  *  Oh.  oh!*  said  the  giant,  *  yoa  are 
like  to  do  great  things  with  those  in- 
struments ;  I  have  a  twig  here  that  «rill 
beat  thee,  thy  axletree,  and  wheel  to  the 
ground!' 

"  Now  that  which  the  giant  call^  a 
twig,  was  as  thick  as  a  mill-post;  and 
with  this  the  giant  made  a  blow  at  him 
with  such  force,  as  made  hie  wheel  crack. 
Tom,  nothing  daunted,  gave  him  aa  brave 
a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
made  him  reel  again. 

"  '  What,'  said  Tom,  *  have  you  , got 
drunk  with  my  small-beer  already  ?' ' 
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"  Bat  tbe  giant,  reeoTerinj^,  made 
uauy  bard  blows  at  him,  whicb  Tom 
kept  off  with  biB  whoel»  ao  that  be  re- 
cttired  bat  very  little  hart. 

*'  In  tbe  meantime,  Tom  plied  tbe 
giant  80  well  with  blows,  that  tbe  sweat 
and  blood  ran  together  down  his  face, 
who.  bebg  almost  spent  wiih  fighting  so 
long,  begged  Tom  to  let  him  drink,  and 
then  be  would  fight  him  again. 

"  '  No  no,'  said  he,  '  my  mother  did 
not  teach  me  such  wit ; '  and,  finding  the 
giant  g^w  weak,  he  redoubled  his  blows, 
till  he  brought  him  to  tbe  ground. 

"  The  giant,  finding  himself  overcome, 
roared  hideously,  and  begged  Tom  to 
spare  his  life,  and  he  would  perform  any 
thing  he  should  desire, —even  yield  him- 
self unto  him,  and  be  his  lerrant. 

'*  But  Tom,  having  no  more  meroy  on 
bim  than  a  bear  upon  a  dog,  laid  on  him 
till  he  found  him  breathless,  and  then 
cut  off  his  head ;  after  which  he  went 
into  his  cave,  and  there  found  great  atore 
of  gold  and  idlver,  which  made  hit  heart 
kap  for  joy." 

This  most  sarely  be  Ftelding :  the 
battle  18  qrnite  like  the  Fielding- 
Homer.  Tom  ^  having  increased  his 
strength  by  good  living,  and  improved 
his  courage  ay  drinking  strong  aU^  is 
a  phrase  only  to  be  written  by  a 
great  man.  It  indicates  a  lazy 
strength,  like  that  of  Tom  himself  in 
the  comer.  ^  The  ffiant  roared  hi- 
deously, but  Tom  had  no  more  mercy 
on  him  than  a  hear  upon  a  dog."  if 
an;^  body  but  Harry  Fielding  can 
write  of  a  battle  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
pity  we  had  not  more  of  the  works  of 
the  author.  He  says  that,  for  this 
action,  Tom,  who  took  nossession  of 
the  giant*s  cave  and  all  nis  gold  and 
silver,  ^was  no  longer  called  plain 
Tom,  but  Mister  Hiclathrift  ?** 

With  the  aid  of  a  valorous  oppo* 
nent,  who  was  a  tinker,  and  who 
being  conquered  by  Tom  in  battle 
became  his  fast  firiend  ever  after,  Tom 
overcame  10,000  disaffected,  who  had 
gathered  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  fthey 
must  have  been  10,000  of  the  refugee 
Saxons,  under  Hereward  the  Saxon, 
who  fled  from  the  tyrannjr  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  are  mentioned  bv 
Mr.  Wright  in  his  lately  pnbUshed, 
learned,  and  ingemous  essays, — and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  shame  that  one  of 
the  Grerman  name  of  HtchaOvrift 
should  attack  those  of  his  own  fleui 
and  blood);  but  for  this  anti-national 
feat  Tom  was  knighted,  and  hence- 
forth appeared  only  as  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift. 


"  News  was  brought  to  the  king,  br 
the  commons  of  Kent,  that  a  very  dread- 
ful giant  was  landed  on  one  of  the  islands, 
and  had  brought  with  him  a  |;reat  num. 
her  of  bears,  and  also  yonnr  lions,  with  a 
dreadful  dragon,  upon  wbwh  he  always 
rode  ;  which  said  monster  and  other 
ravenous  beasts  had  much  frightened  all 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  island.  And, 
moreover,  they  said,  if  speedy  course  was 
not  taken  to  suppress  them,  they  would 
destroy  the  country. 

**  The  king,  hearing  of  this  relation, 
was  a  little  startled ;  yet  he  persuaded 
them  to  return  home,  and  make  the  best 
defence  they  could  for  the  present,  as« 
suring  them  that  he  would  not  forget 
them,  and  so  thev  departed. 
"  The  king,  hearing  these  dreadful 
tidings,  immediately  sat  in  council,  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

« At  length,  Tom  Hickathrift  was 
pitched  upon,  as  being  a  bold,  stout  sub- 
ject ;  for  which  reason  it  was  judged 
necesaaiy  to  make  him  governor  of  tfiat 
island,  which  place  of  trust  he  readily 
accepted,  and  accordingly  went  down 
with  his  wife  and  famuy  to  take  pos. 
session  of  the  same,  attended  by  an  nun. 
dred  and  odd  knights  and  gentlemen,  at 
least. 

"  Sir  Thomas  had  not  been  there  many 
days,  when,  looking  out  of  bis  own  win- 
dow, he  espied  this  giant  mounted  on  a 
dreadful  dragon,  and  on  his  shoulder  he 
bore  a  club  of  iron  ;  he  had  but  one  eye, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
and  was  as  large  as  a  barber's  basin,  and 
aeemed  like  flaming  fire ;  the  hair  of  his 
head  hung  down  like  snakes,  and  his 
beard  like  rusty  wire. 

*'  Lifting  up  his  ejres,  he  saw  Sir 
Thomas,  wno  waa  viewing  him  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  castle.  The  giant 
then  began  to  knit  his  brow,  and  to 
breathe  out  some  threatening  word  to  the 
govemorr— who,  indeed,  waa  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  approach  of  such  a  monstrous 
and  ill-favoured  brute* 

"  The  giant  finding  tliat  Tom  did  not 
make  much  haste  to  get  down  to  him,  be 
alighted  from  his  dragon,  and  chained 
bim  to  an  osk-tree ;  then  marebed  to  tbe 
castle,  aettinc  his  broad  shoulders  against 
the  corner  of  the  wall,  as  if  he  intended 
to  overthrow  tbe  whole  bulk  of  the  build- 
ing at  once.    Tom  pereeiving  it,  said,— 

" '  Is  this  the  same  yon  would  be  atl 
fiuth,  I  will  spoiljroor  sport,  for  I  have  a 
delicate  tool  to  pick  your  tooth  with.' 
Then  taking  the  two-handed  sword  which 
the  king  gave  him,  and  flin^^g  open  the 
gate,  be  there  found  the  giant,  who,  by 
an  unfortunate  slip  in  bis  thrusting,  waa 
follen  all  aloug,  and  lay  not  able  to  help 
himself. 

" « How  now,*  t%id  Tom, '  4o  yon  comf 
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bwe  to  teka  up  yoar  lodgins^  1'  and  with 
that,  he  ran  hia  long  awofd  hetween  the 
^ant*a  ahonHera.  which  made  the  bnite 
groan  aa  ]oud  as  thunder. 

"  Then  Sir  Thomaa  palled  out  hia 
aword  apiQ,  and  at  aiz  or  leYen  blowa 
amota  ov  hia  head  \  and  then  turning  to 
the  dragon,  which  waa  all  this  while 
chained  to  the  tree,  without  any  further 
words,  but  with  Tour  or  fire  blowa,  cut 
off  the  head  of  that  alao." 

Onee  and  itfida  thia  miiat  be  Harry 
Fielding.  T%e  vordi  of  the  nar* 
lative  are  of  immenae  itreDgUi  and 
BimpHdty.  When  Tom  runs  his 
long  Bwdrd  through  the  giant,  it  only 
"  nukkea  the  brute  groan  aa  loud  as 
thunder.**  An  inferior  hand  would 
have  spoiled  all  by  tiying  a  dying 
speech.  One  recognises  JPieldingii 
cudgel-style  by  the  force  and  sim«> 
pUctty  of  the  plow ;  and  the  great- 
ness (rf  Hiekathrift  is  only  increased 
by  the  eondttsion  of  his  history.  He 
is  left  sfaiging  a  song  at  a  very  noble 
and  spleimid  feast,  to  which  he  in- 
vited all  his  fHends  and  acquaint- 
ances, when  he  made  them  the  fol- 
lowing proinwei-— 

'<  My  friends,  while  I  hare  strength  to 
stand, 
Idoat  manfully  I  will  pursue 
All  dangera  till  I  dear  the  laud 
Of  lions,  boars,  and  tigers  top.** 

And  that  is  all.  How  fine  the 
oondusion  is  I  The  enormous  cham- 
jiien  does  not  die,  but  lapses  into 
silence.  He  may  be  aliye  yet  some- 
where in  the  fbns,  drinking  mutely. 
A  health  to  him!  The  day  was  a 
good  day  which  brought  th^.  ac- 
qudntance  of  Tom  Bic&thriit. 

Patient  Grissell  and  the  babes  in 
the  wocxl  are  dressed  by  Mr.  Gundall 
in  scarlet  and  gold— Hittired  ii^  glo- 
rious laimeat  tSler  their  death  and 
sufferings  as  a  reward  fi>r  their  mar* 
tyrdom  m  life.  As  for  Grissell,  I 
have  always  had  my  opinion  about 
her.  She  u  so  intolerably  patient  as 
to  provoke  any  husband,  and  owed  a 
m»ji  deal  of  her  Ul-'treatment  to  the 
fihamefhl  meekness  with  which  she 
bore  it.  But  the  babes  in  the  wood 
must  awaken  the  sympathy  of  any 
but  an  ogre,  and  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  has  a  heart  for  poetry 
must  feel  himself  stirred  by  the 
lines  whidi  (eU  their  sad  rtory  :-— 


"  He  took  the  duhlrea  by  the  taod« 

Tears  standing  in  their  eye. 
And  bade  them  straightway  fellow  Um; 

And  look,  they  did  not  crv. 
And  two  long  miles  he  led  tnem  on« 

While  they  for  food  oonmlaio. 
'  Stay  here,'  quoth  he,  '  III  bring  yon 
bread 

When  I  come  back  again.* 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand 

Went  wandering  up  and  down. 
But  never  more  cMila  aee  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town. 
Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 

Were  all  besmear'd  and  dyed, 
And  when  they  saw  the  darkaome  night 

They  aat  them  down  and  cried. 

llios  wander'd  these  poor  innocentt 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 
Jo  one  another'a  arms  they  died, 

Aa  wantinpf  due  rdief. 
No  burial  thxs  pretty  pair 

or  any  man  receives. 
Tin  Robin  Redbreaat  ptoualy 

Did  cover  them  with  leavea." 

Sweet  little  martyrs  I  Poetry  oaii« 
tains  nothing  more  ♦ouebing  than 
their  legend.  They  have  lain  ior 
hundrecb  of  years  embalmed  in  it 
Time  has  not  spoiled  the  smile  of 
their  sweet  iaoes,  nestling  cheek  l^ 
cheek  under  the  yellow  leaves.  Bo- 
bins  have  become  sacred  birds  ibr  the 
good  deed  they  did.  They  will  he 
allowed  to  suiff  in  Paradise  for  that. 

"Bevis  of  Hampton,*'  that  ftmoos 
kn^ht,  is  not  a  warrior  much  to  the 
taste  of  tiie  present  times.  He  kiUa 
a  great  deal  too  much,  and  without 
any  sense  of  humour  and  without 
inspiiipg  any  awe;  but  ^Gny  of 
Warwick**  is  a  true  kmfl^  Alter 
the  steward's  son  has  done  fpuX 
deeds,  and  by  his  valour  and  virtue 
has  won  the  nand  of  fair  Felice,  and 
with  it  her  father's  title  of  Earl  of 
Warwiok,  the  thmous  warrior  is 
smitten  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  thiiun,  even  of  manied 
love  and  of  fiur  Fdioe»  who  consents, 
like  a  pio^s  soul  as  she  is,  that  be 
should  take  the  cross  and  cpo  to  Pa- 
lestine. 

"  While  Guy  was  in  this  repenting 
solitude,"  the  legend  says,  '*  ftur  Fetice, 
like  a  monming  widow,  clothed  herself 
in  sable  attire,  and  vowed  chsoti^  in  the 
absence  of  her  beloved  huabead.  Her 
whole  delight  was  in  divine  BMditatiena 
and  heavenly  oonsplations,  prnying  for 
the  weUare  of  her  beloved  Lord  Ooy. 
And,  to  shew  her  humility,  she  soM  all 
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her  jeweU  and  costly  lobes,  an4  gaye 
the  money  to  the  poor." 

Yean  and  yearsafler  her  lord  was 
gone  there  iiaed  to  eome  for  alms 
to  her  caatle-gate  an  old  pilgrim, 
whom  the  ihir  Feliee  relieved  with 
hundreds  of  other  pcK>r.  At  last,  this 
old  hermit,  feeling  nis  death  drawing 
nigh,  took  a  ring  from  his  hand  and 
sent  it  to  fktr  Felice,  and  shq  knew 
by  that  token  it  was  her  lord  and 
husband,  and  hastened  to  him.  And 
Guy  soon  after  died  in  the  arms  of 
his  beloYed  Felice,  who,  having  sur- 
Tived  him  only  fifteen  days,  was  bu- 
ried in  the  same  grave.  60  ends  the 
story  of  6ny,  the  hold  baron  of  price, 
and  of  the  fair  maid  Felice.  A  wor- 
thy l^nd.  His  bones  are  dust,  and 
his  sword  is  rust,  and  his  soul  is  with 
the  saints,  I  trust.  Mr.  Taylor  sup- 
^Jes  two  noble  illustrations  to  Sir 
Bevis  and  Sir  Guy. 

We  must  pass  over  the  rest  of  the 
Gammer  Gurton  library  with  a  brief 
ocmmiendation.  The  ballads  and  sto- 
ries are  |^ood,  the  pictures  are  good, 
the  type  is  ^ood,  the  covers  are  fine, 
and  tne  price  is  small.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  The  Home  Treamry^ 
edited  by  the  benevolent  Felix  Sum- 
merly. This  HonwTreaniry  con- 
tains a  deal  of  pleasant  reading  and 
delightful  pictures.  The  fairy-tales 
are  skilfully  recast,  and  charmingly 
illustrated  with  coloured  prints  (jwr- 
hape  all  prints  for  children  ought  to 
have  pretty  colours,  by  the  way)  by 
some  of  the  good-natured  artists  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  delightful 
drawings  for  Litde  Bed  Ridng-kaed 
are  supplied  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr. 
Townsnend  nobly  illustrates  Jack 
uMdAeBetm'StM;  while  the  pretty 
love-tale  of  BeuMt  and  Ae  BetnOy  is 
delineated  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  In  the 
book  of  Fmry  ToUb  tmd  Btdkub 
Cope,  Redgrave,  and  Tavlor,  vie  with 
eacn  other  which  shall  most  shew 
skill  and  recreate  youth.  For  the 
Story-books  of  the  Seasons  and  the 
Mrs.  Harriet-Myrtle  Series  Jir.  Ab- 
solon  has  supplied  a  profusion  of  de- 
signs, which  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, charming.  The  organ  of  love 
of  children  as  developed  on  that 
gentleman's  cranium  must  be  some- 
thing prodigious,  and  the  bmnp  of 
benevolence  ouite  a  mountain. 
Blessed  is  he  whose  hat  is  enlarged 
by  them ! 


Let  a  word  be  Mid,  in  conclusiQn, 
regarding  the  admirable  story  of  the 
Cfood-tuUitred  JBemr^  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest, pleasanteat,  and  kindest  of 
books  that  I  have  read  for  many  a 
]xaaf  day.  Witness  this  extract, 
which  contains  the  commeaeement 
of  the  bear^  autobiography : — 

'<  <  I  am  a  natiye  of  Poland,  and  was 
born  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
fortable oaves  in  the  forest  of  Towakip. 
owski.  My  father  and  mother  were 
greatly  respected  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  and  were,  in  fbct,  regarded, 
not  only  by  all  their  own  species,  but  by 
every  other  animal,  as  persons  of  aome 
consequence.  1  do  not  mention  this  lit- 
tle eiroomstance  from  aoy  pride,  bat 
only  out  of  filial  affection  for  thek  me- 
mory. 

'* '  My  fhther  was  a  man  of  a  proud 
and  resentful — ^my  father,  I  meant  to  say, 
was  a  ptrjon,  of  a  proud  and  retentiul 
disposition,  though  of  die  greateat  cou- 
rage and  honour;  but  my  mother  was 
one  in  whom  all  the  qualities  of  the 
iairer,  or  at  least,  the  softer  sex,  were 
united.  I  shall  never  forget  the  patience, 
the  gentleness,  the  skill,  and  the  firmneaa 
with  which  she  first  taught  me  to  walk 
alone.  I  mean  to  walk  on  all  fours,  of 
course ;  the  upright  manner  of  my  pre- 
sent walking  was  only  learned  after* 
wards.  As  this  infant  efibrt,  however. 
is  one  of  my  very  earliest  reeollections, 
I  have  mentioned  it  beibre  all  the  rest, 
and  if  you  please,  I  will  give  you  a  litde 
account  of  it.' 

"  *  Ob  !  do,  Mr.  Bear,'  cried  Oretchen ; 
and  no  sooner  had  she  uttered  the  words, 
than  all  the  children  cried  out  at  the 
the  same  time,  'Oh  I  please  de,  sir,' 
The  bear  took  several  long  whiffs  at 
his  pipe,  and  tlius  continued.. 

**  <  My  mother  took  me  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  forest,  where  fisw  animals 
ever  came  \  and  telKog  me  that  I  must 
now  stand  alone,  eitended  both  paws, 
and  slowly  lowered  me  towards  the 
earth.  The  height,  as  I  looked  down, 
seemed  terrible,  and  I  felt  my  legs  kick 
In  the  air  with  fear  of,  I  dia  not  know 
what,  till  suddenly  I  felt  four  hard 
things,  and  no  motion.  It  was  the  fixed 
earth  beneath  my  four  infant  legs.  <  Now,' 
said  my  mother,  *  you  are  what  is  called 
standing  alone  1*  But  what  she  said  I 
heard  as  in  a  dream.  With  my  back  in 
the  air,  as  though  it  rested  on  a  wooden 
trussel,  with  my  nose  poking  out  straight, 
snuffing  the  fresh  breese,  and  the  many 
scents  of  tlie  woods,  my  ears  pricking 
and  shooting  with  all  sorts  of  new  sounds, 
to  wonder  at,  to  want  to  have,  to  love, 
or  to  tumble  down  at, — and  my  eyes 
staring  before  me  full  of  light,  sndcon. 
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fused  gold,  and  daneing  tbin^,  I  seemed 
to  be  io  a  cooditioa  oyer  whicb  I  bad  no 
power  to  effeot  tbe  least  cbange»  and  in 
wbieb  I  must  remain  fixed  till  some  won- 
derful tbiag  baopened.  Bat  tbe  firm 
TQiee  of  my  motber  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  I  beard  ber  tell  me  to  look 
upon  tbe  eartb  beneatb  me,  and  see  wbere 
I  was.  First  I  looked  up  among  tbe 
bongbs,  tben  sideways  at  my  sboulder, 
tben  I  squinted  at  tbe  tip  of  my  nose— 
all  by  mistake  and  ionooence^t  last,  I 
bent  my  nose  in  despair,  and  aaw  my 
fore  ^ws  standing,  and  this  of  course 
was  right.  The  first  thing  that  caught 
my  attention,  being  the  first  thing  I  «aw 
distinctly,  was  a  little  blue  flower  with  a 
bright  jewel  in  tbe  middle,  which  I  after- 
warda  found  was  a  drop  of  dew.  Some- 
times I  tbongbt  this  little  blue  darling 
was  80  cloae  that  it  almost  touched  my 
eyes,  and  certainly  the  odour  of  it  waa 
up  in  my  bead  ;  sometimes  I  thought  it 
was  deep  down,  a  long  way  off.  When 
X  bent  my  fiice  towards  it  to  give  it  a 
kisa,  it  seemed  just  wbere  it  wss,  though 
I  bad  not  done  what  I  bad  thought  to  do. 
"Tbe  next  thing  I  saw  upon  the 
ground  was  a  soft-looking  little  creature, 
that  crawled  along  with  a  round  ball 
upon  tbe  middle  of  its  back,  of  a  beauti- 
ful white  colour,  with  brown  and  red 
curling  atripes.  Tbe  creature  moved 
veiT,  very  uowly,  and  appeared  always 
to  u>l]ow  the  opinion  ana  advice  of  two 
long  boms  on  its  head,  that  went  feeling 
about  on  all  aides.  Presently  it  slowly 
approached  my  right  fore  paw,  and  'l 
vrandered  bow  I  should  feel,  or  smell,  or 
bear  it,  as  it  went  over  my  toes ;  but  the 
instant  one  of  the  horns  touched  the  hair 
of  my  paw  both  boms  sbmnk  into  no- 
thing, and  presently  came  out  again,  and 
tbe  creature  slowly  moved  away  in  an- 
other direction.  While  I  was  wondering 
at  this  strange  proceeding— for  I  never 
thought  of  hurting  tbe  creature,  not 
knowing  bow  to  hurt  any  thing,  and 
what  abottld  have  made  tlie  bom  fancy 
otherwise  t—wbile,  then,  I  was  wondering 
at  this,  my  attention  vras  suddenly  drawn 
to  a  toh  of  moss  on  my  riffbt  near  a  hol- 
low tree-trunk.    Out  of  this  green  tuft 


looked  a  pair  of  very  bright,  round,  mall 
eyes,  which  were  staring  up  at  me. 

"U  I  bad  known  bow  to  walk.  I 
should  have  stepped  back  a  few  st^s 
when  I  sBw  those  Drijg^bt  little  eyes,  but  I 
nerer  ventured  to  lut  a  paw  frooi  tbe 
eartb,  since  my  motber  bad  first  set  ne 
down,  nor  did  I  know  bow  to  do  so,  or 
what  were  tbe  proper  thoughts  or  nao- 
tions  to  beg^n  with.  So  I  stood  looking 
at  tbe  eyes ;  and  presently  I  saw  that  the 
bead  was  yellow,  and  all  tbe  hoe  and 
throat  yellow,  and  tha(  it  bad  a  large 
mouth.  '  What  you  have  just  seen,'  said 
my  mother,  '  we  call  a  snail ;  and  what 
you  now  see  is  a  frog.'  Tbe  names,  how- 
ever, did  not  help  me  at  all  to  under- 
stand. Why  the  first  should  have  tamed 
from  my  paw  ao  suddenly,  and  why  tins 
creature  should  continue  to  stare  op  at 
me  in  such  a  manner  I  could  not  con- 
ceive. I  expected,  however,  that  it 
would  soon  come  slowly  crawling  forth, 
and  then  I  should  see  whether  it  would 
also  avoid  me  in  tbe  aame  manner.  I  now 
observed  that  its  body  and  breeat  were 
double  somehow,  and  that  ita  paws  were 
very  large  for  its  size,  but  bad  no  hair 
upon  them,  which  £  thought  was  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  its  slow  crawling  hav- 
ing mbbed  it  all  off.  I  bad  acaroely 
made  these  observations  and  reflections, 
when  a  beam  of  bright  light  breakii^ 
through  tbe  trees,  the  creature  auddenly 
gave  a  great  bop  right  up  under  my  noee, 
and  I,  linking  the  world  waa  at  an  end, 
instantly  fell  flat  down  on  one  side,  and 
lay  there  waiting !" 

Thoee  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  him,  and  to  see  Mr.  Tayler*8 
admirable  likenesses  of  him,  must 
buy  the  book  for  themsdves.  For 
it  must  be  kept  away  from  its  right 
owners  no  longer,  and  must  be  oon- 
Bo^o&A  to  brown  paper  and  bound  un 
with  twine  along  with  its  beautiful 
comrades,  never  to   see  the   light 

r'n  until  the  packet  opens  under 
astcmished  eyes  of  A.  H.  T. 

M.  A.  TiTMABsn. 
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ANNETTE. 

[In  Widcombe  churchyard,  near  Bath,  there  is  a  i^nve,  over  which  hat  been  placed 
a  broken  pillar  beanng  the  word  **  Annette/'  without  date  or  further  name.) 

Tkbbb  stands  beneath  the  ehestnat  shade 

A  solitary  tomb, 
The  wild  flowers  round  it  dioop  and  &de, 

And  then  renew  their  bloom ; 
The  wind  doth  whisper  through  the  grass 

Its  mournful  wild  regret, 
The  rolling  seasons  o*er  it  pass ; 

But  who  wert  thou,  Annette  ? 

The  ivy  clasps  its  tender  form 

Around  the  sculptured  base, 
As  'twere  to  shield  it  firom  the  storm 

Within  its  kind  embrace. 
Perhaps  this  may  a  token  be 

Of  love  which  sorrows  yet, 
And  fidn  would  shed  a  tear  o'er  thee^ 

Poor  desolate  Annette ! 

Yet  strange  it  is  that  at  thy  grave 

No  record  there  should  be 
That  might  from  blank  oblivion  save 

A  memory  of  thee : 
No  line  to  tell  how  sood  or  &ir,<— 

It  is  as  though  "  forget" 
Were  the  one  word  engraven  there, 

And  not  thy  name,  Annette. 

The  golden  smile  of  even  dwells 

Upon  thy  resting-place ; 
Percnance  of  thy  last  hour  it  tells, 

How  Death*8  unfeared  embrace 
Came  to  thee  like  the  coming  night, 

And  found  that  thou  hadst  ^ret 
A  smile  of  faith  and  love  as  bright 

As  this  cidm  hour,  Annette. 

And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  hour 

Of  thy  dep^ure  came 
When  wmt^  storms  began  to  lower 

And  love,  and  hope,  and  fame, 
All  spread  Uieir  wings  to  fly  firom  thee, 

And  thou,  with  ills  beset, 
Laid*8t  down  the  burden  joyfully 

Which  broke  thy  heart,  Annette. 

Perchance  thy  life  was  one  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  care,  and  pain. 
That  Hope's  bright  star  shed  not  its  light 

Upon  file  dreuy  plain ; 
Ana  that  beneath  this  verdant  mound. 

Where  oft  bdTore  have  met 
£arth*s  lonely  ones,  thou  too  hast  found 

A  home  at  last,  Annette. 
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The  weary  and  despairing  heart, 

Unsouffht,  unloved  before, 
Would  thrill  with  joy  to  find  its  part 

In  life*8  yain  pageant  o*er. 
And  gladly  seek  an  unknown  grave, 

Where  all  may  soon  forget 
'  How  sank  beneath  life's  turbid  wave 

Thy  fragile  form,  Annette. 

Fetchanoe,  trhen  we  are  lying  I0W9 

And  flowers  above  us  bloom, 
A  future  race,  as  we  do  now. 

May  gaze  upoo  thv  tomb. 
All  grey  and  hoacy  tn^i  with  time, 

Aud  see  that  one  W(w4  set, 
So  touching,  simple,  and  sublime, 

And  ask,  '<  Wl^o  was  Annette  ?  '* 

As  little  they  as  we  can  know 

Of  whaji  tny  tale  miffht  be, 
And  each  Bumuse  is  idle  now 

And  vain  is  sympathy. 
Above  thy  pilliured  monument, 

By  moumefs*  tears  unwet. 
Our  words  and  lays  are  idly  spent 

To  guess  thy  fi^  Annette. 

Perchance  our  tombs  may  stand  by  thine. 

With  epitaph  and  na^e, 
To  tell  oux  ancestry  and  line. 

And  blazon  forth  our  fame ; 
All  the  fond  praises  friends  can  give 

In  one  long  record  set, 
Hoping  the  flattering  tale  will  liyc 

When  we  are  dead,  A^ne^te. 

That  hope  is  vtMU, — a  hundred  years 

Strange  footsteps  will  have  pressed 
The  spot  where  all  our  hopes  and  fears . 

Have  found  alike  their  rest. 
Then  some  may  say,  if  Uiey  can  trace 

The  time-worn  record  yet, 
"  Whose  is  this  name,  and  whose  this  race, 

And  what  this  word  ^  Annette  F* " 

Thy  m^ttoiy  yrill  be  as  dear 

To  future  tixoes  as  ours, — 
Alike  unAoumed  by  sigh  or  t<^» 

AUke  undecked  with  flowers ; 
Alike  the  weeds  uid  grass  will  grow, 

Where  nope  their  progress  let» 
On  graves  tmknown  as  ibii^  19  now 

To  our  research,  Aimettc.    . 

E.  E.  G. 
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This  morning  I  accompanied  the 
Judffe  and  Misa  Sandford  in  their 
sleign  on  an  excursion  into  the 
couDtry.  The  scene,  though  rather 
painfnl  to  the  eyes,  was  indescribably 
brilliant  and  beautiful.  There  had 
been  during  last  night  and  part  of 
ye«terday  a  slight  thaw,  accompanied 
by  a  cold  fine  rain  that  froze  the 
moment  it  fell  into  ice  of  the  purest 
crystal.  Every  deciduous  tree  was 
coyered  with  this  glittering  coating, 
and  looked  in  the  dbtance  like  an 
enormous  though  graceful  bunch  of 
feathers ;  while  on  a  nearer  approach 
it  resembled,  with  its  limbs  now 
bending  under  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  transparent  incrustation,  a  daz- 
zling chandelier.  The  open  fields, 
covered  with  a  rough  but  hardened 
surfiice  of  snow,  glistened  in  the  sun 
as  if  thickly  strewed  with  the  largest 
diamonds;  and  every  rail  of  the 
wooden  fences  in  this  general  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  was  decorated 
with  a  delicate  frinse  of  j)endent  ice, 
that  radiated  like  ounushed  silver. 
The  heavy  and  sombre  spruce,  loaded 
with  snow,  rejoiced  in  a  green  old 
age.  Having  Its  massy  shape  relieved 
by  strong  and  numerous  lights,  it 
gained  in  grace  what  it  lost  in  stren^h, 
and  stood  erect  among  its  drooping 
neighbonrs,  venerable  but  vigorous, 
the  hoary  forefather  of  the  wood, 
vox*,  zxxni.  2(0.  CXCVIT. 


The  tall  and  slender  poplar  and 
white  birch,  which  here  and  there 
had  sprung  up  in  the  new  clearings 
from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  and  out- 
grown their  strength  and  proportions, 
bent  their  heads  gracefully  to  the 
ground  under  their  unusual  burden 
and  formed  fanciful  arches,  which 
the  frost  encircled  with  numerous 
wreaths  of  pearls.  Every  thing  in 
the  distance  was  covered  with  the 
purest  white,  while  the  colours  of 
nearer  objects  were  as  diversified  as 
their  forms. 

The  bark  of  the  different  trees  and 
their  limbs  appeared  through  the 
transparent  ice ;  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  they  fell  upon  them,  invested 
them  with  all  the  nues  of  the  prism. 
It  was  a  scene  as  impossible  to  de- 
scribe as  to  forget.  To  the  natives 
it  is  not  an  unusual  sight;  for  it 
generally  occurs  once  a-year,  at  least, 
and  its  effects  are  as  well  appreciated 
as  its  beauty.  The  farmer  foresees 
and  laments  serious  injuij  to  his 
orchard,  the  woodman  a  pitiless  pelt- 
ing of  ice  as  he  plies  his  axe  in  the 
forest,  the  huntsman  a  barrier  to  his 
sport,  and  the  traveller  an  omen  of 
hard  and  severe  weather;  and  yet 
such  was  the  glory  of  the  landscape, 
that  every  heart  felt  its  magic  and 
acknowledged  the  might  and  the 
beauty  of  this  sudden  transformation, 
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It  was  the  work  of  a  night.  The 
sun  set  with  chilling  showers.  It 
rose  in  all  itg  splendour  to  witness 
and  to  heighten  bv  its  presence  the 
magnificence  and  brilliancy  of  the 
scene.  We  constantly  recurred  to 
this  topic  after  our  return,  and  again 
and  again  went  to  the  window  as  the 
da^  declined  to  catch  the  last  parting 
^lunpse  of  the  "  silver  frost*'  before 
It  dissolved  ^m  view  under  the 
gaze  of  the  sun  and  vanished  for 
ever.  In  the  evening,  winter  and  its 
scenery,  its  festivals  and  privations, 
and  its  effects  on  the  habits,  fedinss, 
and  tastes  of  the  people  formed  me 
Bubj'ect  of  a  long  conversation,  in 
which  the  Judge  told  me  the  follow- 
ing sad  and  interesting  story : — 

On  one  of  the  shore-roads,  as  the 
highways    near    the    Atlantic   are 
called,  m  a  distant  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, there  is  a  lone  house  situated 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  barren  tracts  of  coun^  in 
these  colonies ;  on  either  side  of  it  are 
enormous  bogs,  stretching  away  in 
the  distance  mr  miles.    Behind  it  is 
an  undulating  countiy  of  granite 
formati(m,  covered  with  enormous 
masses  of  detached  rock.    In  front  is 
a  lake  in  a  deep  and  sunken  hollow, 
80  still,  so  cheerless  and  repulsive, 
that  it  looks  like  the  pool  of  death. 
Beyond   this  a  mountain  wave  of 
granite  rises  and  shuts  out  the  sea, 
which  is  not  far  distant.    The  place 
where  the  house  stands  is  a  small 
rid^  of  land  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
which  formerly  bore  beech  and  birch 
trees ;  and  not  only  had  a  tolerable 
soil,  but  was  exempt  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  loose  stone.    Beyond 
this  ridge,  however,  all  is  barren. 
The  surface  is  either  naked  rock  or 
partially  covered  with  moss,  the  wild 
etrawbern^,    and   the  hardy  white 
clover.    Here  and  there  a  stunted 
birch  or  dwarf  larch  finds  a  scanty 
subsistence  in  the  crevices   of  the 
xocks,  or  in  coarse  gravel  formed  by 
the  disintegration  tnat  time  and  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  fhwt  have 
produced  in  the  granite.     In  the 
hollows,  which  resemble  basins  or 
atone  reservoirs,  a  boggy  substance 
has  accumulated,  that  nurtures  small 
groves  of  Ul-conditioned  and  half- 
%d  firs,  which  seem  to  have  grown 
prematurely  old,    and  grey  before 
their  time,  being  covered  with  white 
moss,  in^hich,  dimbing  up  their  stems, 


hangs  pendent  from  their  limbsi  like 
hoary  locks.    The  larger  bogs  cm  the 
riffht  and  left  are  in  part  covered 
with  a  long   coarse   aquatic   grass 
(which  the  moose  and  carraboo  feed 
upon  in  winter,  when  the  frost  enables 
them  to  travel  over  these  treacherous 
and  dangerous  places^  and  in  part 
b;^  the  yellow  water-lilies,  the  wild 
iris,  and  clusters  of  cranberry-bushes. 
B  is  impossible  to  eonceive  any  thin^ 
more  lonely  and  desolate  than  this 
place.    Even  in  summer,  when  the 
grassy  road   is   well    defined,   and 
vegetation  has  done  its  best  to  clothe 
the  huge  proportions  of  the  landscape 
and  conceal  its  poverty  and  defiumity, 
when  the  glittering  insects  flutter  by 
to  withdraw  your    attention    from 
their  dank,  stagnant,  and  unwhole-' 
some  cradles,  to  their  own  beauty, 
and  the  wild  bee  as  he  journeys  on 
whispers  of  his   winter  s    store   of 
honey,  and  the  birds  sing  merrily 
that  contentment  is  bliss ;  even  then, 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
and  interested  as  you  are    in   the 
little  lone  household  of  the  deaert, 
its  total  seclusion  from  the  world  and 
the  whole  human  fiunily  overpowers 
and  appals  you.    A  crowd  of  ideas 
rushes  mto  your  mind  faster  than  you 
can  arraoge  and  dispose  of  them. 
Surely  you  sav,  Here,  at  leasti  is 
innocence;  and  where  there  is  in- 
nocence, there  must  be  happiness. 
Where  there  is  no  tempter,  there  can 
be  no  victim.    It  is  the  *'  still  water" 
of  life.    Here  all  is  calm  and  ^uiet, 
whUe  on  either  side  is  the  rapid  or 
the  cataract.    The  passions  can  have 
no  scope»  the  affections  must  occupy 
the  wnole  ground.    How  can  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  or  uncharitableness 
find  an  entrance?     There  can  be 
nothing  to  envy  where  the  oonditiim 
of  all  IS  alike,  and  where  all  that  is 
garnered  is  a  common  stock.    There 
can  be  no  hatred  where  there  is  no 
ii^ury  or  no  superiority ;  but  they 
can  love  one  another,  for  they  are 
all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  the^  can 
trim  their  fire  for  the  poor  wi^yfiiring 
man,  feed  him,  and  send  him  on  his 
journey  rejoicing.    They  can  hear 
from  him  of  the  houseless  stranger, 
and  bless  God  with  thankful  hearts 
that  he  has  given  them  a  home  to 
dwell  in.    He  may  tell  them  tales  of 
war,  but  they  feel  they  are  beyond 
its  reach;  and,  what  is  far  better, 
learn  that  if  poverty  haa  its  priva- 
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tioDS.  it  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
priyil^geaandiimnumties.  Tnouffhts 
likt  these  DaturaUy  force  themselves 
upon  you  in  such  a  scene.  Your 
feelings  are  subdued  and  softened. 
You  behold  the  family  with  interest 
and  affection,  but  still  ^rou  shrink  at 
a  fuU  view  of  their  situation  and 
involuntarily  regard  it  with  pity 
ss  a  boneless  exile.  You  are  a  crea- 
ture of  habit ;  yon  cannot  understand 
it;  you  feel  you  have  social  duties 
to  perform;  that  grief  is  lessened 
when  the  burden  is  divided,  and 
happiness  increased  when  it  is  im* 
parted.  That  man  was  not  jnade  to 
bre  akme;  and  that  mutual  wants, 
individual  weakness,  and  common 
protection  require  that,  though  we 
are  in  finnilies,  our  families  must 
dwell  in  communities. 

If  such  be  the  feelings  that  a  tra- 
veller entertains  even  in  summer, 
bow  nrast  he  shudder  when  he  re- 

rirds  this  lone  bouse  in  winter? 
have  seen  many  sectary  habitations 
88  wdl  as  this,  and  some  of  them 
much  fiorther  removed  from  any 
neighbourhoed,  but  never  one  so 
drnry  and  so  desolate.  Follow  any 
new  road  into  the  wilderness,  and 
you  will  find  a  family  settled  there 
miles  and  miles  from  any  house. 
But  imagination  soon  fills  up  the 
intervening  space  with  a  dense  popu- 
lation, and  you  see  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  well-eultivated  country,  and  en- 
joying all  the  blessings  of  a  civil- 
is^  community.  They  are  merely 
pioneers.  Th^  have  taken  up  their 
station :  the  tioe  of  emigration  will 
speedily  reach  them  and  pass  on. 
Go  into  that  house,  and  you  are  at 
once  struck  with  the  difference  of 
the  two  fiunilies.  The  former  is  still 
life  and  contentment;  the  latter  is 
all  hope,  bustle,  and  noisy  happiness. 
The  axe  is  at  work  on  the  fbrest 
that  is  ringing  with  its  regular  blows. 
Merry  voices  are  heard  there,  and 
the  loud  lau^b  echoes  through  the 
woods,  for  friends  have  come  from 
the  settlements,  and  ten  acres  of  wood 
are  to  be  cut  dovm  in  one  day. 
Sleighs  are  arriving  with  neighbours 
and  relations,  from  whom  they  have 
lately  piurted;  and  at  night  there 
will  be  a  festive  assembly  at  a  place 
which,  until  the  year  before,  when 
the  road  was  made  and  the  house 
built,  was  in  the  heart  of  a  howling 
wilderness.    There  is  nothing  about 


such  a  dwelling  to  make  you  think 
it  desolate,  although  loneliness  is  its 
characteristic,  inverse  with  the 
forester,  a  fine,  manly,  native  set- 
tler, and  you  find  he  lias  visions  of  a 
mill  on  his  brook :  he  talks  oi  keep- 
ing ^y  head  of  homed  cattle  in  a 
f^  years.  As  soon  as  his  mill  is 
finished,  this  log-hut  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  large  framed  house ;  md 
that  mieerable  shed,  as  he  oJb  his 
stable,  is  to  give  place  to  a  spadous 
bam,  seventy  feet  long  and  fifty  feet 
wide.  He  is  full  of  merriment,  con- 
fidence, and  hope.  In  the  former 
place,  a  pious  resignation,  a  placid 
contentment,  hearts  chastened  and 
subdued  into  a  patient  endurance  of 
toil,  and  a  meek  but  firm  reliance  on 
the  superintendence  of  a  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, form  a  strone  contrast  to 
the  more  animated  and  self-relying 
forest  family. 

The  wintry  blast  howls  round 
their  dwelling,  like  a  remorseless  and 
savage  foe.  Its  hollow,  mournful 
voice  appals  the  heart  with  painfUl 
recollections  of  its  over^wering 
strength ;  and  the  poor  besieged  fa- 
mily, as  they  encircle  their  little  fire 
at  night  (drawn  still  closer  together 
now  by  their  mutual  fears  and  af- 
fections), ofibr  up  a  silrat  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  implore  the 
continued  and  merciful  protection  of 
Him  who  is  always  a  mther  to  the 
fiitherless.  At  this  season  the  road 
is  covered,  in  common  with  the  dreary 
desert,  with  deep  snow.  In  the  clear 
light  of  an  unclouded  sun,  its  di- 
rection m^  be  ascertained  by  an 
experienced  traveller,  and  by  him 
alone;  but  at  night,  or  in  stormy 
weather,  it  is  a  vast  and  trackless 
field,  where  the  fatiffued  and  be- 
wildered stranger  is  aoomed  to  in- 
evitable death. 

To  afford  shelter  and  assistance  to 
the  traveller,  to  fUmish  him  with  a 
guide,  and  speed  him  on  his  way,  was 
uie  object  which  John  Lent  had  in 
view  m  settling  on  the  **  Rid^.** 
He  was  aided  by  the  subscriptions 
and  encouraged  by  the  personal  as- 
sistance of  those  on  either  side  of  1^ 
desert  who  were  interested,  in  the 
road,  or  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
undeitakiuff.  A  house  and  bam 
were  erectS  with  much  labour  and 
difficulty  (for  all  the  materials  were 
brought  from  a  great  distanee),  the 
Court  of  Sessions  granted  hhn  a  free 
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tavern  license,  and  the  legislature  of 
the  province  a  small  sum  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  a-year,  in  considera- 
tion of  tne  importance  of  this  house 
to  the  mail  communication  of  that 
part  of  the  province.  The  ridge 
contained  about  thirty  acres  of  land. 
These  were  soon  cleared  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  produced  nis 
winter's  store  of  hay,  and  yearly 
supply  of  wheat  and  vegetables.  His 
sheep  and  cows  wandered  over  the 
plains,  and  found  in  summer,  in  an 
extended  range,  sufficient  food  on 
the  scattered  and  short  but  sweet 
herbage  of  white  clover,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  bushes.  The 
bo^  supplied  him  with  fuel  and  ma- 
terials for  cultivating  his  fields,  while 
the  proceeds  of  his  uttle  inn  enabled 
him  to  obtain  some  of  those  articles 
of  groceries  that  habit  has  rendered 
indispensable  to  the  poorest  people  in 
this  country.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  this  family.  Thejr  derived 
a  scanty  but  a  certain  provision  from 
the  sources  I  have  described.  Year 
followed  year  with  little  variation. 
Their  occupations  came  and  ceased 
with  the  seasons.  Time  passed  silently 
away,  and  as  there  were  few  inddients 
of  importance  that  interested  them, 
its  flight  was  unperceived  and  un- 
mark^  The  three  eldest  daughters 
had  severally  left  home  for  service  in 
the  next  town,  which  was  a  seaport, 
had  married  fuid  quitted  the  coun- 
try; and  the  fiunily,  at  the  time  I 
am  spoiking  of,  consisted  of  John 
Lent,  his  wife,  and  three  little  girls, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  seven 
years  of  age.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  house  last  summer,  Mrs.  Lent 
did  not  at  first  recognise  me.  Old 
Age  has  so  completely  covered  my 
visa^  with  his  wrinkled  and  re- 
pulsive mask,  that  the  features  of 
manhood  are  effectually  concealed 
from  view.  It  has  removed  my  hair, 
deprived  me  of  my  teeth,  obscured 
mj  eyes,  and  disfigured  my  cheeks 
with  unseemly  furrows. 

These  ravages  of  time,  however, 
are  wisely  permitted  or  ordained,  to 
prepare  us  to  leave  a  world  which 
we  can  no  longer  either  serve  or 
adorn.  Li  proportion  as  we  lose  our 
personal  attractions,  mankind  recede 
&om  us;  and,  at  last,  we  mutually 
take  leave  of  each  other  without  a 
sigh  or  a  tear  of  regret. 

What  yean  had  gradaally  efifected 


for  me,  misfortufae  hful  suddenly  and 
deeply  euffraven  upon  ber.  Hie 
Toung  and  cheerful  woman  whom  I 
nad  known,  was  now  a  staid  and 
care-worn  matron;  the  light  and 
elastic  step  of  youth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  uow  and  heavy  tread 
of  limbs  stiffened  with  toil,  and  her 
hair  had  blanched  under  gtief  and 
anxiety.  My  voiee  first  attncted 
her  attention.  She  said  she  knew 
it,  and  was  certain  it  was  that  of  an 
old  and  kind  friend,  and  entreated 
me  not  to  think  her  ungratefnl  if  she 
could  not  recall  my  name,  for  her 
poor  head  had  been  confused  of  late. 
On  discovering  who  I  was,  she  com- 
municated to  me  a  brief  outline  of 
her  melancholy  stoiy,  the  details  of 
which  I  subsequently  heard  from 
others  at  Shelbume. 

During  the  previous  winter  her 
husband  nad  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
nearest  town  to  procure  some  little 
necessaries  for  tne  house,  and  in- 
tended to  return  the  next  day.  The 
subsequent  morning  was  fine,  hot  the 
weather,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this 
variable  dimate,  suddenly  changed. 
At  noon  it  began  to  snow ;  towwds 
evening  the  wind  had  risen  to  a 
^e,  and  clouds  of  sleet  were  sweep- 
mg  over  the  desert  with  lesistleaB 
fury.  Once  or  twice  she  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  out,  hut  with- 
drew immediately,  nearly  hlinded 
and  suffocated  by  the  drifbng  storm. 
Her  evening  m^  was  prepared  for 
her  husband.  The  table,  with  its 
snow-white  cover,  stood  ready  for 
his  reception.  The  savoury  stew 
simmered  on  the  hearth,  and  the  po- 
tatoes gave  out  their  steam  in  token 
of  readiness,  while  the  little  earthem 
teapot  and  unleavened  cake,  the 
never-failing  appendages  of  a  set- 
tler*s  meal,  were  ready  to  dieer  htm 
on  his  return.  ^^Ah,  here  he  isT 
she  said,  as  the  outer  door  suddenly 
opened,  followed  by  thick  volnmes 
of  snow  that  nearly  filled  the  little 
entry.  '*No,  that  is  the  wind  that 
has  forced  it  open.  He  won*t  be  here 
to-night ;  we  had  better  go  to  sup- 
per. He  saw  the  coming  storm,  and 
remained  in  tovm.  I  often  wonder 
how  he  can  foretel  the  weather  so 
well.  He  knows  when  a  thaw,  or  a 
frost,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  or  a  tempest 
is  approaching  hours  beforehuid. 
He  was  too  mse  to  try  the  btnen 
to-day," 
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His  absenee  save  her  no  anxiety 
'whaterer;  she  had  become  familiar 
iviih  the  storms,  and  dreaded  them 
only  for  others  who  were  strangers 
and  UBwaiy.  He  had  often  l^n 
away  before,  and  there  was  nothing 
niiiisual  in  his  not  arriving  now.  It 
was  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  not 
of  his  oanger. 

The  gale  continued  unabated 
tiiTonghout  the  second  day,  and  she 
neither  expected  him  nor  prepared 
for  his  reception.  The  third  d^ 
was  calm  and  tranquil;  the  whirl- 
wind had  spent  its  fury,  and  havine 
ToUed  up  Its  wreathy  pillows,  sunk 
down  and  reposed  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion.  The  snow-birds  came  in  num- 
bers about  the  bam  to  feed  on  the 
hay-seed  of  the  stack-yard,  and  the 
cattle  were  set  at  liberty  to  relax 
their  stiffened  limbs  and  to  go  to  the 
aprinff  in  quest  of  water.  The 
anrignted  and  half-famished  poultry 
issued  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
ckunorously  demanded  tnat  atten- 
tion that  had  been  so  long  withheld, 
while  the  ill-omened  crow  came  at 
the  well-known  signal  to  enforce  his 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  food  as  a 
houseless  and  friendless  stranger. 
The  children,  too,  were  released  from 
^eir  prison,  and  life  and  animation 
were  asain  to  be  seen  round  the 
Ixme  House. 

As  the  mother  stood  at  the  door 
and  looked  abroad  upon  the  scene,  a 
little  spring  bird,  the  first  harbin^r 
of  that  glad  season,  carolled  memly 
from  the  leafless  apple-tree  at  the 
ade  of  the  cottage. 

"^ Thank  GodT*  she  said,  "winter 
is  now  nearly  over,  and  its  storms 
and  trials;  we  have  seldom  more 
than  one  very  heavy  gale  of  wind 
idler  that  litde  bird  comes  to  sing 
us  a  song  of  spring.  Your  father 
will  be  at  home  earl^  to-dav.**  And 
she  sent  the  eldest  girl  to  tne  snares 
set  for  catching  wild  rabbits.  "They 
wOl  be  all  abroad  to-day,**  she  said ; 
*<see  if  there  are  any  were  for  his 
dinner.*' 

In  a  short  time  the  child  returned. 
with  two  of  these  little  animals  in 
her  hand,  and  the  table  was  again 
spread ;  but  he  came  not.  He  would 
return,  perhaps,  she  thought,  in  the 
evening,  for  when  he  did  not  arrive 
at  noon  he  seldom  reached  home 
until  sunset.    But  night  came  with 


its  accustomed  meal,  and  his  place 
was  still  vacant.  To-morrow  would 
be  post-day ;  he  had  very  properly 
waited,  she  said,  to  come  with  Ains- 
low.  She  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  was 
lame,  the  walking  was  heavy,  and 
he  had  a  pack  to  carry.  Yes,  they 
would  both  be  here  early  in  the  day. 
Doubt,  fear,  or  misffiving,  never  en- 
tered her  mind.  She  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment;  whatever 
he  decided  on  was  right,  and  it  was 
prudent  and  much  more  agreeable 
for  him  to  travel  in  company  with 
the  postman,  who  had  all  the  news, 
and  was  a  pleasant  and  obliging  man. 
The  next  day  brought  again  and 
again  merry  faces  to  the  door,  to  look 
over  the  dreary  boe  and  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  sleigh. 

At  last  a  shout  procEumed  its  ap- 
proach, and  the  whole  group  were 
assembled  to  see  the  little  dark  spec 
that  was  moving  forward  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  gradually  enlarging  into 
a  distinct  form.  It  was  anxiously 
watched,  but  was  slow  in  coming,  as 
every  thing  in  life  is.  that  is  hnpa- 
tiently  waited  for. 

The  arrival  of  the  postman  vras  an 
important  event  at  tnis  little  habi- 
tation. He  was  a  part  of  that  world 
on  either  side  of  them,  of  which 
they  had  heard  and  formed  vague 
conceptions,  but  which  they  had 
never  seen.  Their  father's  return, 
too,  was  an  afiair  of  great  interest. 
He  did  not  very  frequently  leave 
home ;  and  when  he  did,  he  always 
brought  back  some  little  present  to 
the  mother  or  her  children  from 
some  kind  persons,  whom  their  at- 
tentions ana  peculiar  situation  and 
character  had  converted  from  stran- 
gers into  friends.  They  were  little 
events,  to  be  sure ;  but  these  little 
incidents  constitute  "the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.**  They 
are  ^1  that  occur  to  diversify  the 
monotony  of  their  secluded  life.  The 
postman  came,  but  he  had  no  com- 
panion. He  drove  his  sleigh  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  the 
barn  stood,  and,  leaving  it  there,  he 
proceeded  to  the  house.  He  was 
met  bv  Mrs.  Lent,  who  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said  that 
she  had  expected  her  husband  with 
him,  but  supposed  he  was  not  ready 
to  come. 

The  dinner,  however,  was  now 
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waitinff,  and  she  pressed  him  to  go 
in  and  partake  with  the  family  of 
their  humble  meaL 

"  Have  you  seen  John  ?** 

The  truth  had  now  to  be  told, 
which  Ainslow  did  in  the  kindest 
and  most  considerate  manner.  After 
preparing  her  mind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Tery  bad  news,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  her,  that  as  he  crossed 
the  wooden  bridce  at  the  black 
brook  in  the  bog,  he  obserred  John 
Lent  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  his 
back  resting  against  the  rail,  a  stif- 
fened and  froRn  corpse.  He  had 
evidently  been  overpowered  by  the 
storm,  which  cominp  from  the  east- 
wardf  blew  full  in  his  &oe,  deprivinji^ 
him  at  once  of  his  breath  and  his 
strength  ;  and  having  sat  down  ex- 
hausted to  rest  his  wearied  limbs,  he 
had  sunk  into  that  fatal  sleep  in 
which  the  soul,  without  a  struggle  or 
a  sigh,  passes  into  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world.  He  added,  that  he  had 
taken  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  lifted 
him  into  the  sleigh,  where  he  now 
was ;  and  that  he  had  covered  him 
with  a  rug,  and  driven  to  the  bam, 
that  she  might  not  be  too  suddenly 
shocked  by  the  aWfttl  sight  of  the 
dead  body ;  and  concluded  with  those 
consolatory  remarks  which,  though 
unheard  or  unheeded,  are  usuauy 
addressed  to  those  who  are  smitten 
down  bv  sudden  affliction.  Before 
he  had  nnished  his  narrative  a  loud, 
long^continued,  and  picrcinj^  cry  of 
distress  arose  from  ttie  sleiffh  that 
thrilled  the  whole  group,  and  brought 
them  instantly  to  the  door.  The 
poor  man*s  faithful  and  affectionate 
dog  had  discovered  his  master,  and 
the  stronff  instinct  of  the  animal  re* 
vealed  to  him  at  once  that  he  would 
never  more  hear  that  voice  of  kind- 
ness and  fellowship  that  had  cheered 
him  from  day  to  day,  or  receive  his 
food  from  that  hand  which  had  always 
been  extended  to  feed  or  to  fondle 
him.  The  postman  then  drove  the 
rieigh  to  the  door,  lifted  out  the  life- 
less body,  which  had  been  frosen  in 
its  dttmg  attitude,  and  placing  it  in 
the  same  position  on  a  large  chest  in 
a  oom«:  of  the  strangers*  room, 
tested  its  baek  against  the  wall.  It 
looked  like  a  man  not  dead,  but 
sleeping.  He  then  withdrew  the  fe- 
mil^  into  their  sitting-room,  and 
having  placed  some  oats  in  a  bucket 


before  his  horse,  who  ate  tbem  as  be 
stood  in  his  harness,  be  oeenpied  the 
few  remaining  minutes  of  his  tine  in 
endeavouring  as  he  best  could  to 
condole  with  and  comfort  the  poor 
widow  and  her  helpless  family.  He 
was  astonished  at  her  fortitade.  Her 
agony,  it  was  evident,  was  almost 
in8ui)portable,  but  she  oare  no  vent 
to  violent  and  unavailing  lament- 
ations. He  was  not  the  first,  as  he 
will  be  by  no  means  the  last«  to  ad- 
mire this  quality  of  the  female  mind 
when  roused  by  great  events  to  deep 
thouffht  and  cool  and  deliberate  actioo. 
Weak,  timid,  and  powerless  as  wo- 
man is,  in  the  minor  troubles  and 
trials  of  life,  when  real  danger  and 
great  afflictions  are  to  be  enoounteied^ 
she  rises  superior  to  fear,  calli  in  the 
aid  of  a  judgment  always  good,  when 
confidently  relied  on,  and  a  mofal 
courage  surpessitig  that  of  man,  be- 
cause Its  foundations  are  not  built  on 
the  delusive  laws  of  honour,  but 
deeply  laid  in  conscious  innocence, 
in  a  strong  sense  of  the  obligation! 
of  duty,  BM  a  pious  and  firm  reliance 
on  the  might  and  goodness  of  God. 
Thus  supported  and  strengtheDed, 
she  sustams  burdens  dispn>portk»ed 
to  her  sex,  and  suceessfhlly  reosto 
afflictions  that  overpower  thevjgonr, 
and  appal  the  courage  of  man. 

The  poor  widow  heard  him  calmly 
and  patiently,  though  Words  seemed 
to  fail  her  when  thanking  him  fbr  hit 
kindness.  This  prtentous  ^enoe, 
however,  deceived  him.  There  are 
calamities  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
and  misfortunes  may  overpower  bf 
surprise,  that  could  be  sucoenfully 
HBsisted  if  their  advent  were  known. 
Although  the  Mow  did  not  prostrate 
this  miserable  woman,  it  stunned  her 
into  inseneibility.  Thought  Mid  me- 
mory seemed  suspended.  iMapable 
of  action  hersdf,  she  was  passive  in 
the  hands  of  her  children.  She  bsd 
but  one  confhsed  and  indiatinet  idea 
that  remained.  She  tKougfat  ber 
husband  was  at  home  and  asleep  in 
the  adjoining  room,  but  his  loiwdwB* 
her  and  utebroken  silenice  md  not 
alarm  her.  When  her  meals  mn 
prepared  by  her  daughter,  she  would 
look  round  and  say,  "  Call  yow 
fiither-4ell  him  we  watt  fbr  htm ;"  or 
at  night  she  would  look  into  his 
room  and  admonish  hhn  it  wss  pru- 
dent to  wake  up  and  go  to  bed,  or  be 
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vroald  take  eolcL  The  poor  cfafldren 
gftfled  at  her,  wondered,  and  shed 
tear?.  Helplets,  unprotected,  and 
alone  in  the  world,  their  little  hearts 
failed  them ;  and  the  inquiiy  often 
and  often  oecnrred  to  their  minds, 
What  is  to  hecome  of  us  P  Death, 
that  sat  onbodied  in  one  human 
foim  in  that  house,  and  had  laid 
hia  cold,  henumhing  hand  on  an- 
other, whom  he  appeared  to  have 
marked  for  his  yietim,  seemed  ready 
to  deyoor  them  all.  Silence  first 
disclosed  to  them  their  solitude,  and 
solitude  their  danger.  On  the  third 
erening  they  clustered  as  usual 
round  their  mother's  chair  and  pray- 
ed ;  but  she  was  unable  to  join  them. 
She  looked  at  them,  but  did  not 
seem  to  comprehend  them.  They 
then  tried,  with  faltering  lips  and 
tearftil  eyes,  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  one 
that  she  had  always  been  fond  of; 
but  two  voices  were  now  wanting, 
and  the;^  were  alarmed  at  the  feeble 
and  plaintive  sound  of  their  own. 
The  chords  of  the  widow's  heart  vi- 
brated at  the  sound  of  the  music, 
and  she  looked  about  her,  as  one 
awaking  fWmi  slumber.  Thought, 
fueling,  and  sensibilitv  returned ;  the 
foantains  of  her  affections  opened, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  mingled  with 
tiiose  of  her  children.  She  inquired 
of  them  the  day  of  the  week,  and 
whether  any  person  had  been  at  the 
hoQse  since  the  postman  left  it, 
wmnff  her  hands  m  agony  at  the 
ihooAta  of  the  length  of  her  stupor, 
and  having  affectionately  kissed  and 
bkned  her  little  ones,  went  to  bed 
to  weep  unseen,  and  pour  out  her 
grieft  and  her  petitions  undisturbed 
to  Him  who  has  graciously  promised 
His  proleetkm  to  the  ^ndow  and  the 


I  the  morning  she  rose  more  com- 
posed, but  sadly  chan^.  Years 
had  revolved  in  that  night,  and  left 
thehr  traeks  and  furrows  on  her  fkded 
cheek ;  and  the  dqyth,  and  strength, 
and  acntenesB  of  her  mental  sumsr- 
ingB,  had  rendered  her  hair  as  white 
as  the  snow-wreath  that  death  had 
ft>lded  round  her  husband  as  a  wind- 
ing-sheet. The  struffgle  had  been 
vimnt,  but  successful.  She  was 
afflicted  but  not  subdued,  bereft  but 
not  destitute.  She  was  sensible  of 
her  situation,  and  willing  to  submit 
with  humble  resignation;  aware  of 
her  duties,  and  ready  to  undertake 


them.  She  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  A  fearful  debt  was  to  be 
discharged  to  the  one,  subsistence  and 
comfort  were  due  to  the  other.  She 
commenced  the  morning  with  prayer 
from  a  church  formuluy  that  had 
been  given  her  by  a  travellmg  mis- 
sionary, and  then  went  about  her 
usual  duties.  As  she  sat  by  her  fire- 
side in  the  evening  she  revolved  in 
her  mind  the  new  sphere  in  whidi  she 
was  placed.  As  any  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty suggested  itself,  her  loss  became 
more anomore  apparent.  How  waa 
her  husband  to  be  buried?  The 
ground  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  she  was  unable  to  dig 
a  ^ve.  She  dare  not  go  to  the  next 
neighbour's,  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
for  she  could  not  leave  her  children. 
She  could  not  send  her  eldest 
daughter,  for  she  did  not  know  the 
way ;  and  she,  too,  might  be  lost.  She 
must  wait  for  the  postman,  he  would 
arrive  in  three  days,  and  would  assist 
her.  If  not,  God  would  send  relief 
when  least  expected.  Every  thing, 
however,  about  her — ^every  thing  she 
had  to  do,  and  every  thing  she  re- 
quired, mixed  itself  in  some  way  with 
recollections  of  him  she  mourned, 
and  reminded  her  of  some  habit, 
word,  or  act  of  his.  Even  the  weather 
now  made  her  shudder.  The  storm, 
like  a  giiuit  refreshed  with  sleep, 
arose  again  in  all  its  might,  and 
swept  across  the  desert  with  such  un- 
broken fcH'oe  that  the  snow  appeared 
rather  like  a  moving  mass  or  drift 
than  distinct  and  separate  flakes.  It 
was  just  such  an  evening  as  when 
her  husband  perished.  She  shuddered, 
and  dtew  her  children  nearer  to  her 
on  the  hearth.  They  had  id  ways 
loved  each  other,  but  their  affection 
was  greatly  incr«ued  now,  for  they 
knew  that  death  was  a  reality.  They 
had  seen  it  and  ftlt  its  effects.  It  had 
lessened  their  number  once,  it  could 
do  so  again.  They  had  been  told 
they  were  mortal,  now  they  knew  it. 
It  was  an  awfhl  disclosure  to  them, 
and  yet  what  was  death  ?  It  was 
not  annihilation,  for  the  body  re- 
mained. That  which  had  inhalHted 
and  animated  it  was  incorporeal,  and 
had  departed  unseen.  It  was  that  un- 
known, invisible,  and  mysterious  spi- 
rit, they  had  unconsciously  loved,  lor 
the  corpse  shocked  and  terrified  them. 
They  had  been  instructed  that  there 
was  a  soul  that  survived  the  body,  but 
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they  could  not  comprehend  it.  They 
now  saw  and  shuddered  at  the  dif- 
ference between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  It  was  palpable,  but  still  it  was 
not  intelligible.  Poor  little  innocents  I 
it  was  their  first  practical  lesson  in 
mortali^,  and  it  was  engraved  on  their 
aching  hearts  too  deeply  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  Their  affection  now  be- 
came more  intense  and  far  more  ten- 
der, for  solicitude  had  blended  with  it 
and  softened  it.  Yes,  their  little  circle 
was  stronger  for  having  its  circum- 
ference r^uced,  it  coiud  bear  more 
pressure  than  before,  if  the  burden 
were  unhappily  increased. 

The  time  for  rest  had  now  ap- 
proached, and  the  widow  was  weak 
and  unwell .  The  thought  of  her  un- 
buried  husband  oppref»ed  her.  The 
presence  of  death,  too,  in  the  house, 
for  so  long  a  time,  was  a  heavy  load 
for  her  nerves  ;  and  unable  to  sustain 
her  feelings  and  her  reflections  any 
longer,  she  resorted  to  her  evening 
prayers  with  her  little  family,  and 
added  to  the  prescribed  form  a  short 
and  simple  petition  of  her  own.  Her 
voice  was  almost  inaudible,  amid  the 
din  and  roar  of  the  tempest,  to  those 
around  her;  but  it  penetrated  far 
above  the  elements,  and  reached  the 
throne  of  mercy  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. Kcbeved,  refreshed,  and 
strengthened  by  this  devotional  ex- 
ercise^  they  gathered  again  around 
the  hearth  ere  the  fire  was  secured 
for  the  night,  and  were  engaged  in 
some  little  consultation  about  the 
daily  duties  that  were  to  be  assigned 
to  each,  when  they  were  aroused  by 
^  loud  and  violent  knockine  at  the 
door.  The  mother  arose  and  opened 
it,  with  a  palpitating  heart.  Three 
strange,  wud-iooking,  haggard  men, 
entreated  admittance  for  God'B  sake, 
for  they  were  famished,  and  nearly 
chilled  to  death  with  the  cold. 
What  a  contrast  for  that  hitherto 
quiet  and  noiseless  household !  There 
yrere  these  men  stamping  on  the  floor, 
shaking  off  the  snow  from  their 
clothes,  beating  their  hands  together, 
throwing  down  their  packs,  talking 
loudly,  and  all  speakmg  at  once — 
all  calling  for  food,  all  demanding 
more  fire,  and  all  rejoicing  in  their 
shelter  and  safety.  The  children 
huddled  together  in  affright  in  the 
comer  of  tne  room,  and  the  poor 
mother  trimmed  her  lamp,  rebuilt  her 
fire,  and  trembled  as  she  reflected 


that  she  was  alone  and  unprotected. 
Who  are  these  men,  she  aaked  her- 
self? Houseless  in  the  storm,  her 
heart  replied,"  Would  to  Heaven  there 
had  been  such  a  shelter  for  my  poor 
John  Lent  I  We  need  not  fear,  for 
God  and  our  poverty  are  our  protec- 
tion."  She  told  them  they  were  in 
the  house  of  death— that  her  busband 
lay  dead,  and,  for  want  of  assistance, 
unburied  in  the  next  room,  bnt  that 
all  that  could  be  done  for  them  she 
would  do,  though  at  snch  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  place,  that  all,  of 
course,  would  be  but  very  little.  She 
advised  them  to  keeji  at  a  distance 
from  the  fire,  and  having  ascertained 
that  they  were  not  frost-bitten,  set 
about  getting  them  some  refreshment 
While  at  work  she  heard  all  that 
they  had  to  say  to  each  other,  and 
with  the  quidcness  of  observatioa 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  conntiy 
soon  perceived  they  were  not  equals— 
that  one  of  them  spoke  with  a  voice 
of  authority ;  that  another  called  him, 
Sir ;  and  the  third  only  answered  when 
he  was  spoken  to,  and  that  all  three 
were  sailors.  They  had  a  feaifol 
tale  of  trouble  and  of  death,  to  which 
frequent  allusion  was  made.  Thcnr 
were  the  captain,  mate,  and  steward^ 
of  a  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  that 
day  on  the  coast  beyond  the  hilly 
land  m  front  of  the  cottage,  and  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  ten,  who,  on 
that  morning,  were  pursuing  their 
course  on  the  ocean  in  perfect  confi- 
dence and  safety.  A  hearty  meal  was 
hastily  prepared,  and  more  hastily  de- 
spatched. Liquor  was  then  asked 
for ;  she  trembled  and  obeyed.  She 
was  a  lone  woman,  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  she  hesitated;  but  a 
moment*s  reflection  suggested  to  ber 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  ooald 
cither  forget  her  loss  or  their  own. 

A  fresh  difiSculty  now  occurred,  to 
understand  which  it  is  necessaiyto 
describe  the  house.  The  chimney 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  bnHdiiig, 
opixwite  the  front  door,  which  <^- 
ea  into  a  small  entry.  On  ^e  nght 
was  the  family  sitting  -  room  or 
kitchen,  where  they  were  now  assem- 
bled, off  which  were  two  bedroomfl. 
On  the  left,  three  rooms  were  simi- 
larly arranged,  and  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  strangers.  In  the 
apartment  corresponding  to  the  one 
they  were  in  was  the  fnuen  bod^  of 
her  husband,  resting  on  a  chest,  m  a 
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ntting  attitiide,  as  I  have  before  de- 
scribed.    In  order  to  prepare  their 
beds  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
that  room,  into  which  she  had  DOt 
ventured   since  she  had    recovered 
from  her  stupor.    She  was  perplexed 
and  distressed/ but  at  last,  having 
stated  to  the  captain  her  difficulty, 
he  at  once  ordered  the  ste^rard  to  go 
and    make    the   requisite   arrange- 
ments.    The  master  and  mate  hav- 
ing been  thus  provided  for  for  the 
night,  some  blankets  were  given  to 
the  steward,  who  slept  on  the  hearth, 
before    the  kitchen   fire.     In   the 
morning  the  latter  was  sent  to  dig  a 
grave  for  poor  John  Lent,  while  the 
other  two,  having  procured  the  re- 
quisite tools,  made  him  a  coffin,  into 
which  he  was  placed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, from  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs. 
The  little  pony  was  then  harnessed 
to  the  sledge,  and  the  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  family  and  their  guests 
to  its  lapBt  restinjg-place.    The  oeau* 
tiful  burial-service  of  the  church  was 
read  over  the  deceased  by  the  cap- 
tain, amid  the  heartfelt  sobs  of  the 
widow,  the  loud  lamentations  of  the 
children,  and  the  generous  tears  of 
the  sailors.    The  scene  was  one  that 
was  deeply  felt  by  all  present  There 
was  a   community  of  suffering,  a 
similarity  of  situation,  and  a  sym- 
pathy among  them  all,  that  for  the 
time  made  them  forget  they  were 
strangers  and  feel  towards  each  other 
like  members  of  one  family.    The 
mariners  had  twice  narrowly  escaped 
death  themselves;  first,  from  ship- 
wreck, and  then  from  the  intensity  of 
the  weatiier;  while  seven  of  their 
comrades  had  been  swept  into  eter- 
nity before  their  eyes.    The  poor 
widow,  in  losing  Jlohn   Lent,  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  every  thing— her 
friend,  her  support,  her  companion, 
and  protector;  the  husband  of  her 
heart,  the  father  of  her  children.    If 
their  losses  were  similar,  their  mutual 
sorrows  were  similar  also.    She  had 
afforded  them  food,  shelter,  and  a 
home.    They  had   aided   her  in  a 
most  trying  moment  with  their  per- 
gonal assistance,  and  comforted  her 
with  their  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  next  morning  her  guests  visited 
the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  portion  of  the  cargo  of 
tbeir  vessel  could  be  saved.    When 
they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  their 
disaster,  they  found  that  the  yessel 


was  gone ;  she  had  either  fallen  off 
from  the  precipitous  cliff  upon  which 
she  had  been  tnrown  by  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  or  been  withdrawn  by  the 
reflux  of  the  mountain  waves,  and 
had  sunk  into  the  deep  water,  where 
her  masts  could  now  just  be  discerned 
under  its  clear  and  untroubled  sur- 
face. The  cabin,  which  had  been 
built  on  the  deck,  had  been  broken  to 
pieces,  and  fragments  of  it  were  to  be 
seen  scattered  about  on  the  snow. 
Some  few  barrels  and  boxes  from  the 
steward's  pantry  had  been  thrown  on 
shore,  containing  stores  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  the  captain's  ham- 
mock and  bedding.  These  were  di- 
vided into  two  small  lots  of  equal 
weight,  and  constituted  two  sleigh 
loaou,  for  the  travellmff  was  too 
heavy  to  permit  them  all  to  be  car- 
ried at  once.  The  captain  presented 
them,  together  with  a  purse  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  the  poor  Mridow,  as  a 
token  of  his  gratitude  for  her  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  his  distress. 
She  was  also  recommended  to  ex- 
amine the  shore  from  time  to  time 
after  violent  gales  of  winds,  as  many 
loose  articles  would  no  doubt  here- 
after float  to  the  surface ;  and  these, 
by  a  written  authority,  he  empow- 
ered her  to  appl^  to  her  own  use. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  the  post- 
man returned  with  his  mail,  and  fur- 
nished a  conveyance  for  the  steward. 
The  cantain  and  mate  followed  under 
his  guidance,  with  Mrs.  Lent's  little 
pony  and  sledge,  which  were  to  be  re- 
turned the  following  mail-day  by 
Ainslow.  They  now  took  an  affisc- 
tionate  leave  of  each  other,  with 
mutual  thanks  and  benedictions,  and 
the  widow  and  her  family  were  again 
lef^  to  their  sorrows  and  tneir  labours. 
From  that  day  she  said  an  unseen 
hand  had  upheld  her,  fed  her,  and 

Protected  her,  and  that  hand  was  the 
and  of  the  good  and  merdful  God 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  There 
were  times,  she  added,  when  the 
wounds  of  her  heart  would  bunt 
open  and  bleed  afresh ;  but  she  had 
been  told  the  affections  required  that 
relief,  and  that  Nature  had  wisely 
provided  it,  to  prevent  a  worse  issue. 
She  informed  me  that  she  often  saw 
her  husband  of  late.  AMien  sitting 
by  her  solitary  lamp,  after  her  child- 
ren had  fallen  asleep,  she  frequently 
perceived  him  looking  in  at  the 
window  upon  her.   She  would  some- 
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times  lite  and  fo  there,  with  a  riew 
of  oonveniiig  with  him^  hut  he  always 
withdrew,  as  if  he  was  not  permitted 
to  haye  an  intenriew  vrith  her.  She 
said  she  was  not  afraid  to  meet  him ; 
why  should  she  he?  He  who  had 
loved  her  hi  life  would  not  harm  her 
in  death.  As  soon  as  she  returned 
to  her  seat,  he  would  again  resume 
his  plaoe  at  the  window,  and  watch 
over  her  for  hours  together.  She 
had  mentioned  the  dreumstance  to 
the  slergyman,  who  charged  her  to 
keep  her  secret,  and  espeoally  firmn 
her  children,  whose  youncp  and  weak 
nerves  it  might  terri^«  He  had  en* 
deavoured  to  persuacle  her  it  was  the 
reflesdon  of  her  own  fkce  in  the 
glass;  that  it  was  a  natural  effect, 
and  hy  no  means  an  unusual  oeeur- 
renoe.  But  no  one,  she  added,  knew 
so  well  as  those  who  saw  with  their 
own  eyes.  It  was  difficult,  perhKps, 
for  others  who  had  not  been  so 
favoured  and  protected  to  helieve  it, 
hut  it  was,  nevertheless,  sttktly  true ; 
and  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  to 
think  that  his  care  and  his  love  ex- 
isted for  her  heyond  the  grave.   She 


sud  many  people  had  advised  her  to 
leave  thii  place,  as  too  insecure  and 
inconvenient  for  a  hdpleflB  woman ; 
but  Ood  had  never  fsitedthem.  She 
had  never  known  want  or  beat  vUted 
by  illness,  while  she  and  her  chiUtai 
had  been  fed  in  the  wilderness  like 
the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord.  He 
had  nised  ner  up  a  host  of  friends, 
whose  heart  he  had  toaebed  with 
kindness  for  her,  and  whoae  hands 
he  had  used  as  the  instmmenta  of  his 
mercy  and  boun^.  It  would  be  un- 
mttthl  and  dirtrustfbl  in  her  to 
leave  a  place  he  had  selected  for  ho*, 
and  he  might  perliaps  turn  away  Us 
countenance  in  anger,  and  abandoo 
her  in  her  old  Bgt  to  poverty  and 
want.  And  besi^s,  she  said,  there 
is  my  old  man;  his  visits  now  are 
dearer  to  me  than  ever ;  he  was  once 
my  companion— he  is  now  my  s:naid- 
ian  angel.  I  cannot  and  I  will  not 
forsake  him  while  I  live,  and  when  it 
is  God*s  will  that  I  depart  hence,  I 
hope  to  be  laid  beet^  him,  wlio» 
alive  or  dead,  has  never  suffered  this 
poor  dwelling  to  be  to  me  a  **Lon 

HOOSB." 
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Ths  norelist,  the    dramatist,   the 
lyrist,  is  now  a  peer  of  Fiance.   The 
bold  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the 
stage,  the  spMted  pleader  hefore  the 
Tribanal  de  Commerce,  sits  on  the 
benches  of  the  noiflene  viaghre :  the 
author  of  the  interdicted  £rama,*  of 
the  supposed  offence  against  the  fa- 
mily of  Orleans,  is  installed  among 
the  constitutional  nominees  of  Louis 
Philippe.      Long   life    to    him   at 
the  Luxembourg— the  Baron  Victor 
Hugo !     Whether  he  will  attempt  in 
the  nnper  chamber   the  ambitious 
roU  of  nis  friend  and  brother  bard, 
De  liamartine,  in  the  lower,  remains 
to  be  seen.    We  trust  that  he  will 
not  ayail  himself  of  his  position  as  a 
senator  to  press  those  Rnenane,  and 
(he  must  pardon  us)  insane  preten- 
sions which  produced  that  marvel- 
lous political  paper  from  the  tourist ; 
otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
part  company,  and  to  range  ourselves, 
with  hostile  look  intent,  against  one 
with  whom,  admiring  him  as  we  do, 
we  would  fain  continue  upon  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  arena  of  political  con- 
troversy that  we  are  now  to  seek 
him;  so  let  us  have  no  unfriendly 
autidpatkms.    We  resume  the  pen 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  made  to  our 
leaders  to  increase  their  acquiUnt- 
ance  with  the  bard  whom  we  intro- 
duced in  a  former  paper ;  and  it  now 
devolves  upon  us  to  exhibit  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art  upon  other 
Butgects  than  those,  the  admirable 
treatment  of  which  has  justly  earned 
for  him   the   title    of   Historical 
?oet  par  exedlenee.  There  is  no  lack 
of  variety  in  Victor.    Few  are  the 
children  of  song  in  whom  will  be 
thond  a  neater  diversity  of  matter, 
a  more  me  and  facile  multiformity 
of  style.    Enmd  is  a  state  of  feeling 
he  is  never  likdy  to  produce  in  his 
readers;  for  want  of  transitions  and 
novelty  none  will  east  him  aside. 
Besides  the  materials  of  history, — 
wan,  revolutions,  politics,— in  his 
dealings  with  which  we  have  already 
displared  somethinsr  of  his  spirit, 
abundant  are  the  subjects  which  en- 
gage his  muse— which  his  taste  se- 


lects, his  imagination  embellishes,  his 
s^pathy  associates  itself  with,  and 
his  voice  interprets.  Into  the  feel- 
ing-fraught heart  of  humanity  he 
enters,  and  inly  dwells ;  with  beauty- 
breathing  nature  he  respires;  with 
calm- inducing,  thought -suggesting, 
love-ibstering  nature  he  m^itates, 
and  quickly  feels.  Gentle,  domestic 
affections;  home,  parents,  children, 
friends;  the  love  of  infancy,  and  the 
reverence  for  age;  kindly  cheerftil- 
ness  and  chastened  sorrow;  a  calm, 
meditative  melancholy  dwelling  upon 
recollections  of  early  hopes  and 
dreams  gone  b^ — these  are  among 
the  feeling  which  occupy  him,  who 
at  other  times,  with  the  eye  at  once 
of  poet,  patriot,  and  sage,  regards  the 
changing  scenes  and  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  nations.  Pensive, 
serene^  peacefVil,  glides  among  homely 
haunts,  by  the  household  hearth, 
amid  the  fields,  the  hamlets,  and  the 
woods,  the  verse  that  elsewhere  rolls 
its  mighty  stream  around  kings  and 
conquerors,  triumphs  and  trophies, 
and  shattered  thrones,  and  contend* 
ing  factions.  To  him  may  be  applied 
in  their  comprehensiveness  the  words 
of  one  with  whom  he,  Frenchman 
though  he  be,  has  much  in  common : 

«  Not  love,  not  war.  nor  the  tumultuous 

swell 
Of  civil  ooDflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  ehtnge, 
Nor    doty   struggling   with    tfitotions 

suange, 
Not  these  alone  inspire  the  tanefol  shell  : 
Bat  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord 

dwell. 
There  ilso  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range, 
Watching  the  blue  smoke  of  the  elmy 

grange 
Skyward  ascending  from   the  twilight 

dell. 
Meek  aspiratiottS  please  her,  lone  endea. 

vour. 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  BMlan* 

choly,"— WoRMWoaxB. 

An  intent  and  earnest  pemsal  of 
Victor  Hugo  will  reveal  this  disposi- 
tion, of  which  probably  few  English 
readers  would  suspect  a  poet  of  a 
nation  they  are  too  accustomed  to 
n^gwd  as  the  pattern  of  frivolity. 


♦  "  Le  Roi  s'amuse." 
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We  confidently  recommend  such 
study  to  all  who  desire  the  gratifica- 
tion of  delicate  taste,  and  deep  and 
truthful  feeling,  contenting  ourselves 
with  producing  here  a  few  specimens 
of  the  yersatility  of  Hugo*s  powers. 
We  have  seen  that  he  can  huild  the 
lofty  rhyme  in  the  shape  of  Ode 
Historical.  In  many  an  efiusion  of 
less  pretension,  he  exhibits  not  less 
exoeuence;  in  many  a  happy  strain 
of  individual  sentiment,  in  some  de- 
licious ballads.  Uis  lays  ox  love 
have  a  surpassing  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness ;  his  verses  which  respect 
personal  emotions  and  experience, 
be  they  enjoyments  or  regrets,  mourn 
they  or  exult,  have  an  intensity  com- 
municating itself  hy  a  charm  that 
attests  the  truth  of  the  feeling,  and 
the  felicity  of  the  exj^ression.  Im- 
parting his  own  emotions  he  seems 
hut  to  DC  the  echo  of  yours.  It  is  thus 
that  the  true  poet  is  known  and  ap- 
proved— he  is /eft;  he  speaks^&r  the 
incapable  man ;  his  language  is  your 
feeling,  clothed  as  you  would  clothe 
it,  had  Heaven  but  willed  to  endow 
yon  with  that  glorious  '*art  divine 
of  words ;"  and  your  heart  leaps  with 
gratitude  to  the  interpreter  of  that, 
which,  beating  in  your  breast  and 
crowding  your  brain,  had  never  found 
freedom  and  expression  but  for  him 
whose  magic  voice  sets  open  the  gates, 
and  liberates  thought  from  its  silent 
chamber,  and  struggling,  fiuttcrin^, 
panting  passion  from  its  cage.  So  is 
It,  in  many  a  strain  of  personal  in- 
tensity, that  Byron  has  made  him- 
self the  voice  of  the  burning  lonR- 
ings  of  the  heart;  so  tluit  Campbell 
has  breathed  the  breath  of  delicate 
passion  in  verse  of  snch  sensible 
fragrance,  that,  as  you  r^,  you  in- 
hale a  rich  atmosphere  of  which  you 
had  dimlydreamed,  but  never  tasted 
before.  Tliese  are  they  that  relieve 
the  burdened  heart  from  its  incapa- 
bility, and  give  form  and  vocality  to 
the  vague,  the  bodiless,  and  the  un- 
expressed. Wliat  the  spirit  has 
dreamed,  what  the  soul  has  imagined 
and  felt,  has  at  length  been  t(3d  to 
it— to  itself,  better  than  itself  yet 
knew ;  the  wondrous,  the  all-expres- 
sive, the  verjf  words  it  has  never  been 
able  to  devise  for  its  emotions,  (hey 
have  been  spoken;  and  the  "Eu- 
reka I"*  of  the  philosopher  was  not 
more  joyous,  or  more  sincere,  than 
the  recognition  which  the  heart  at 


such  moments  makes  of  the  long- 
desired,  the  at-last  discovered.  Hear 
the  Victor  in  a  mournful  mood,— a 
plaintive  but  subdued  strain,  wherein 
many  a  listening  ear  will  catch  the 
tones  which,  sootlung  sorrow  by  the 
faithful  expression  they  yield  to  it, 
are  the  favourite  music  of  mebui- 
choly : — 

*'  Oui,  le  bonheur  bien  vite  a  ^»ia^  dans 
ma  via ! 
On  la  suit ;  dans  sea  bras  on  ae  lif  re  aa 
sommeil : 
Puis,  comme  cette  vierge  anz  cbampa 
cr^tois  ravie, 
On  ae  voit  aeal  a  aon  r^veil. 

On  le  cherclie  de  loin  dans  Tavenir  in- 


On  lui  erie  '  Ob !  rariena,  eoaapagiiioB 

de  Dies  jours.' 
£t  la  plaisir  accourt,  mais  sans  retipltr 

I'abaence 
De  celui  qn  oo  pleure  toajoiiiB. 

Moi,  81    rimpur  plaisir  offre  sa  raise 
flamme, 
Je  lui   dirai  <  Va,  Tuia,  et   reapecte 
mon  sort ; 
IjC  bonlieur  a  laias^  le  regret  dans  atoo 
ume, 
Mais  toi,  tu  laiasea  le  remord  !' 

Pourtant  je  ne  dois  point  troubler  votre 
d^lire, 
Amis :  je  veuz  paraitre  tgnorer  les 
douleura ; 
Je  aonria  arec  ?oua,  je  vooa  cache  ms 
Ijre 
Lorsq'u'olle  est  humide  de  pleura. 

Chacun  de  vona  peut.^tre,  en  aon  eceut 
aolitaire. 
Sous  des  lis  paaaagera  ^Cimffe  nn  long 
regret; 
H61as !  nous  aoaffrons  tons  ensemble  sor 
la  terra, 
Et  nous  souffrona  tona  en  aecrstf 

On  est  honteua  dea  pleura ;  on  rougil  de 
sea  peinea, 
Dea  innocena  chagrina,  dea  aonrenirs 
toucbana ; 
Comme  ai  noua  n'^tiona  aooa  lea  (er- 
restres  chainea 
Que  ponr  la  joie  et  pour  lea  chants! 

H^Ias !  it  m'a  done  fni  aans  me  Isisser 
de  trace, 
Mais  ponr  le  retenir  j*ai  fait  ce  qM 
j'ai  pu, 
Ce  tempa  ou  lebonbeur  brille,  et  aoadtin 
s*efface^ 
Comme  un  aonrire  interrompa!*' 
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Rtgrtt. 
Yes,  HappineM  batli  left  me  soon  be- 
hiod! 
Al«s,  we  lU  pursue  its  steps!  aod 
when 
WeVe  sunk  to  rest  within  its  arms  en« 

twilled. 
Like  the  Phoenician  virgin,*  wake,  and 
find 
Ourselves  alone  again. 

Then,  through  the  distant  future's  boand- 
lees  space 
We  seek  the  lost  companion  of  onr 
days: 
'*  Return,'  return  !**  we  cry ;  and  lo,  apace 
Pleasure  appears!    but  not  to  fill  tbe 
place 
Of  that  we  mourn  always. 

I,  aboold  uoballowed  Pleasure  woo  me 
now,  . 
Will  to  the  wanton sorcVess  say,  **  Be- 
gone! 
Respect  the  cypress  on  my  mournful 

brow. 
Lost  Happiness   hath  left  regret— but 
Mtftt 
I^avest  remorse,  alone." 

Yet,  haply  lest  I  check  the  mounting 
fire, 
O  friends,  that  in  your  revelry  ap- 
pears ! 
AVith  you  111  breathe  tbe  air  which  ye 

respire, 
And,  smiling,  hide  my  melancholy  lyre 
>Yhen  it  is  wet  with  tears. 

Each  in  his  secret  heart  perchance  doth 
own 
Some  fond  regret  'neath  passing  smiles 
concealed  ;.-. 
Suflferers  alike  together  and  alone 
Are  we ; — with  many  a  grief  to  othefs 
known. 
How  many  unrevealed ! 

Alas !  for  natural  tears  and  simple  [Niios, 
For   tender    recollections,    cherished 
long. 
For  guileless  griefs,  which  no  compunc- 
tion stains. 
We  blush  ;— as  if  we  wore  these  earthly 
chains 
Only  for  sport  and  song ! 

Yes,  my  blest  houn  bare  fied  without  a 
trace: 
In  vain  I  strove  their  parting  to  delay  ; 
Brightly  they  beamed,  then  left  a  cheer- 
less space. 
Like  an  o'erclouded  smile,  that  in  the 
face 
Lightens,  and  fades  away. 

There  is  a  graeeM  melancholy,  at 


once  kindly  and  dignified — a  deep 
but  not  a  morose  moamfulnett,  which 
pleases  us  greatly  in  this  unpretend- 
mg  composition.  There  is  a  polish, 
and  a  finish  too :  excellencies  ooserT- 
able  in  many  of  the  smaller  poems  oC 
our  author,  and  in  which  he  strikes 
us  as  bearing  a  peculiar  similarity  to 
our  own  elegant  and  tasteful  Camp- 
bell. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed 
our  admiration  of  Hugo*s  powers  as 
a  descriptive  poet ;  asserting  our  opi- 
nion, that  in  delineations  of  natural 
scenery  he  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  country. 
We  shall  only  so  far  qualify  that 
praise  as  to  say,  that  if  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  landscapes,  it  is  that 
they  are  occasionally  too  crowded. 
The  richness  of  resource  with  which 
he  accumulates  image  upon  image  is 
sometimes  indulged  to  an  excess, 
which  may  be  thought  to  impair  the 
general  effect.  Yet,  for  ourselves, 
we  confess  that  even  in  those  in- 
stances we  have  experienced  in  the 
perusal  that  species  of  pleasing  be- 
wilderment wnich  every  one  must 
have  felt  when,  in  some  gorgeous 
prospect,  rich  with  the  woimers,  the 
eraces,  and  the  sportive  caprices  of 
Nature,  the  demands  made  upon  the 
eye  are  too  numerous  to  be  satisfied, 
— fail  (if  failure  it  can  be  called),  by 
the  very  abundance  of  beauty.  For 
examples  of  our  author's  descriptive 
powers  applied  to  external  nature, 
we  specially  refer  the  reader  to  a 
poem  in  the  Chatiis  du  Cripusadty 
entitled  **  Au  bord  de  k  Mer,"  con- 
taining a  magnificent  picture,  and 
furnishing  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
Victor's  diffuse  style :  to  two  pieces 
in  the  FemHes  d*Aut<mne^  under  the 
titles  of  "  Pan,"  and  "  Bievre ;"  and 
to  a  portion  of  a  long  narrative  in 
the  Bayons  et  Ombres^  "Ce  qui  se 

rait  aux  Feuilkntines  vers  1813." 
these  particularly,  and  in  some 
delightful  verses  "a  Virgile,"  in  the 
Voix  Inthieures,  will  be  found  that 
richness  and  truthfulness  of  descrip- 
tion, that  intimacy  with  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Nature,  which  distingiiish 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  poetical 
character  of  our  favourite — ^in  so 
great  a  degree,  that  there  are  really 
few  paces  of  Victor's  volumes  (some 
of  the  nistorical  poetry  excepted)  in 
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which  the  reader  unll  not  be  siade 
eeoable,  b^  prompt  and  vivid  meta- 
]^or,  striking  siroue  and  illustration, 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  whose  study  has 
been  the  book  of  Nature  since  first 
he  looked  upon  its  pajpes,  who  has 
nuu^ered  his  subject  with  the  mas- 
tery of  love,  and  treasured  it  in  heart 
and  mind,— a  store  from  which  he 
ean  draw  inexhaustibly,  and  with  all 
the  freedom,  vi^ur,  and  boldness,  of 
one  who,  knowing  that  he  hath  the 
knowledge,  knoweth  also  how  to  em- 


^ 


it. 


There  is,  however,  a  form  of  poet- 
ical power  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
most  properly  termed  alhuive  de- 
teripHan  (reaaers  of  Milton  cannot 
be  unacquainted  with  its  exercise); 
and  which,  not  so  exclusively  re- 
specting scenery— 'Understanding  that 
word  as  applied  to  the  mere  compo- 
nents of  a  landscape— oonnsts  in  pre- 
senting an  idea  of  a  region,  a  coun- 
try, or  (if  you  like)  a  more  confined 
locality,  dther  by  the  designation  of 
some  prevailing  quality  which  at 
OBoe  conveys  the  spirit,  the  influence 
of  the  whole  to  the  reader*s  mind, 
reflects  the  lk;ht  and  shade  that  form 
the  colour  ofthe  scene,  or  by  group- 
ing, together  m  more  or  less  quantity, 
the  separate  objects  of  association 
and  interest  which,  at  once  height- 
ening and  heightened  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  external  nature,  giving  and 
receiving  charm,  make  up  a  more 
complete  picturesque  than  is  within 
the  reach  even  of  that  art,-^ 

"  Which  morning,  noontide,  even, 
Do  s«rre  with  all  their  changeful  pa- 
geantry." 

For  the  antiquarian  and  man  of 
art  are  the  remains  and  monuments 
of  a  country;  for  the  painter  its 
landscapes ;  for  the  historian  its  an- 
nals ;  for  the  romancer  and  the  lover 
of  grotesc^ue  lore  its  traditions,  fables, 
superstitions,  legends ;  for  the  com- 
mentator on  lite  and  character,  its 
manners,  tastes,  and  tone  :  but  ail  of 
these  are  for  the  poet  Of  other 
men,  each  appreciates  in  liis  own 
department ;  out  the  poet  alone  com- 
bines and  exhibits  in  masterly  por- 
traiture the  whole  of  which  their  re- 
spective subjects  are  parts.  Thus,  he 
compels  and  seizes  the  spirit  that 
eludes  the  grasp  of  others :  thus,  he 


brings  into  presenoe  before  his  readen 
that  national  existenoe  which  k  em- 
posed  of  a  people's  past  and  present, 
Its  aspect  and  its  aasodatioQs,  its  h»- 
torv  and  romance,  its  tone  of  feeling 
ana  popular  diaracteristics,  its  worb 
of  art,  its  riches  of  nature — scenery, 
and  soil,  and  dime,  \lctor  Hugo 
aboimds  in  this  alluaive  description; 
and  of  its  two  modes  of  bringing 
scenes  before  the  eyeo  we  select  snae 
few  examples,  which  tlie  reader,  tak- 
ing the  author's  volumes  in  hi§ 
hand,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  mnl- 
tiplyinff.  Sometimes  this  presenta> 
tion  of  the  scene  is  efiTected  by  aa 
epithet,  the  beauty  or  the  virul  truth- 
fulness of  which  is  instantaneouslj 
felt  and  acknowledged:  and  io  thk 
our  Victor  is  most  happy,  a»— 

"  Le  Tolcan  de  la  Slcile  UMde" 

wherein  you  see  the  yellow  sur&ce 
of  that  land  of  the  golden  ear,  the 
granary  of  old  Rome, — 

"  De  noirs  Eacurials,  mysiSrieus  a^our," 

You  recognise  the  resort  of  Philip 
the  dark-souled,  up  among  the 
gloomy  sierra  of  GuaoEirama. 

"Le  Nil,  le  Rhin,  leTibre;  AusUrUt: 
rayoHJiante, 
EyUutfroid  et  bmmeux.'* 

You  behold  that  immortal  sun  peer- 
ing over  and  blazinff  upon  MoiaTian 
uplands ;  vou  behold,  too,  that  winti 
scene  of  horror  on  the  inh^ 


atwmtiy 
Loqatsbk 


plain  of  Prusaan-Folaod.    In 

"  L'Ar^bie  m/raiicAissaftir," 

you  feel  that  a  single  word  bm 
spread  out  the  desert  before  you. 
And  be  it  remarked,  by  tiie  way, 
that,  in  that  excellent  test  (^a  poet, 
the  degree  in  which  he  possesses*  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  exeroKS  2 
sway  over  epithets,  the  auUior  in 
question  will  bear  the  closest  and 
nicest  criticism.  Fiipes  of  coauatf^' 
ation  might  be  written,  and  pages 
filled  ¥ritn  instanees  shewing  how 
rich  is  his  command,  and  how  grue- 
ful  and  judicious  his  employmott  of 
this  most  expressive  quality  of  bis 
native  lanfl;uage. 

At  another  time,  the  poet's  power 
in  bringin^either  a  single  soen^ortbe 
grand  national  features  andhistaEial 
associations  of  a  oounUy,  to  theknow- 
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ledse  And  appreoiatioo  of  hk  readers, 
is  shewn  in  a  few  rapid  and  off-hand 
touches — sufficient,— rapid  and  off- 
hand as  they  are — ^to  place  the  indi- 
vidual spot,  or  the  suooession  of  views, 
the  whole  picturesque  character  of 
the  land,  indeed,  before  them.  Look 
at  this  tableau  of  the  renowned  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  fortresses  on  the 
hanks  of  the  glorious  stream  that 
reaches  irooi  its  Swabian  springs  to 

"  The  vast  encincture  of  that  gloomy  sea. 
Whoso  waves  tLe  Orphean  lyre  forbad  to 

meet 
In  conflict." 

It  is  fW)m  a  piece  in  the  Onentales^ 
entitled  ^Jjs  t>anube  en  colere,**  a 
piece  finely  conceived,  indeed,  but 
spoilt  by  snndry  eztrayagaoeies,  such 
as  this  undoubted  genius  sunetimes 
permits  himself  to  run  into.  Old 
Father  Danube  is  chiding  these  his 
unruly  children  for  their  eyer-recur** 
ring  hostilities : 

"  Qnoi !  ne  pouTe^vous  vivre  ensemble, 
Mes  fiUea  1  taut  i1  que  je  tremble 
Da  destin  qui  ne  vou9  rasseinble 

Qae  poor  vous  hair  de  plus  pr^s  ? 
Qa«nd  toub  poarries,  eccars  pecifiques, 
Mirer  dans  mes  eauz  magnifiquea 
Semlin  !  tea  noirs  clochers  gothiques, 

Belgrade,  tea  blancs  minarets !" 

Ye  dsaghters  vine !  will  nought  abate 
Your  fierce  interminable  batet 
8till  am  1  doomed  to  rue  the  fete 

That    such     unfriendly    neighbours 
madel 
Tbe  while  ye  might,  in  peaceful  cheer, 
Mirror  upon  my  waters  clear 
Semlin !  thy  Gothio  steeple*  drear, 

And  thy  bright  minarets,  Belgrade! 

Now,  here  you  have  the  spot  under 
your  eye,  with  all  the  conflictmg  in- 
terest that  peculiarly  attaches  to  it* 
Here  are  the  broad  glassy  river,  the 
confronting  battlements,  the  territo- 
lial  approximation,  the  more  than 
territorial  separation  of  Christianity 
^d  Islamism.  The  stanza  contains 
at  once  the  picture  of  the  place  and 
Its  history,  its  aspect  and  its  asso- 


ciati<^.  Look,  again,  at  fthia  grand 
and  delicious  view  of  a  land  dear  to 
the  soul  of  Vietor,  this  sioviiw  na- 
naroma  of  Iberian  soeneiy.  A  few 
bold  dashes,  and  the  spell  of  the 
country  is  upon  yon.  Its  romance 
of  olden  tune,  its  historic  grandeur, 
its  romance  of  modem  war ;  Uie  drear, 
and  wild,  and  sublime  features  of  its 
external  nature ;  its  wide-lying  cities, 
its  long  and  meUncholy  traeta,  its 
glorious  monumental  remains,  aae 
seen  in — ay,  and  something  of  the 
character  of  its  singular  people  is 
transparent  through — the  vigorous, 
the  beautiful,  the  most  musicalverses 
which  we  attempt  to  render.  The 
lines  afford,  also,  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  that  felicity  of  illustration 
which  we  numbered  among  our  au- 
thor's acoofflplishmmts.  The  poem 
of  which  thev  form  the  dose  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  sweetness  and  inno- 
cent joYOusness  of  childhood,  and 
pleads  K>r,  and  exhorts  to  indulgence 
for  its  free  and  sportive  sallies.  ^As 
for  me,**  exclaims  the  poet, — 

'<  ftloi,  quel  que  soil  le  raonds^  et  rhomma» 

et  Tavenir, 
Soitqu'il  faille  oublierou  se  reason venir. 

Que  Dieu  m'aiBige  ou  me  console, 
Je  ne  veuK  habtter  la  cit£  des  vivans 
Que  dans  une  matson  qu*une  rumeur 
d'enfans 
Fatte  toujours  rivante  et  folle. 

De  m^me,  si  jamais  en6n  je  vous  lerois. 
Beau  pays,  dont  la  league  est  faite  pour 
ma  voix, 
Dont  mes  yeux  aimaient  leurs  cam- 
pagnes, 
Bords  ou  mes  pas  enfans  auivaient  Na- 
poleon, 
Fortes  villes  du  Cid  !  6  Valence,  d  L^on, 
Castillo,  Aragon,  mes  Espsgnes, 

Je  ne  veuz  traverser  vos  plaines,  vos 

cit^, 
Franchir  vos  pants  d'une  arche  entre 

deuzmonUjet6s, 
Voir  vos  palais  romaina  ou  maures, 
Votre  Guadalquivir  qui  aerpente  et  8*en« 

fuit, 
Que  dans  ces  chars  dorte  qu'emplisssat 

de  leur  bruit 
Les  grelots  des  mules  sonores  !"* 


*  Observe  the  exceeding  beautj  of  the  musical  word  tonore  (so  eflfective  at  the 
close  of  a  line,  and  often  so  effectively  employed  by  our  author),  the  uses  of  which 
ve  more  ^ompiehenaive  than  those  of  our  own  word  similarly  derived.  Here  we 
bare  it  applied  to  the  jingle  of  bells,  and  expressive  of  their  shrill  music.  In  the 
'ersca  on  the  CarilUnty  which  closed  our  former  paper,  we  found  it  applied  to  the 
rbjthm,  the  graduated  succession  of  sounds,    Aad  in  the  following  it  expresses  the 
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For  me,  wbate'er  my  life  and  lot  may 

shew, 
Years  blank  with  gloom  or  cheered  by 

memory*!  glow, 
Turmoil  or  peace ;  ne*er  be  it  mine,  I 

pray, 
To  be  a  dweller  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Save  'neath  a  roof  alire  with  children's 

mirth. 
Loud  through  the  livelong  day. 

So,  if  my  hap  it  be  to  see  once  more 
Those  noble  scenes  my  footsteps  trod 
before. 

An  infant  follower  in  Napoleon*s  train ', 
Rodrigo's  holds,  Valencia  and  Leon, 
And  both  Castilles,  and  mated  Aragon ; 

Ne'er  be  it  mine,  O  Spain ! 

To  pass  thy  plains  with  cities  sprent  be- 
tween, 

Thy  stately  archesflung  o'er  deep  ravine. 
Thy  palaces,  of  Moor's  or  Roman's 
tune; 

Or  the  swift  windings  of  thy  Guadal- 
quivir, 

Save  in  those  gilded  cars,  where  bells  for 
ever 
Ring  their  melodious  chime." 

But  they  whose  favour  is  dear  to 
us  as  the  light  of  our  eyes,  are,  doubt- 
less, desirous  to  hear  a  love-lay  of 
our  boasted  bard.  They  shall  surely 
have  one,  if  they  will  but  permit  us 
first  to  select  a  few  felicitous  speci- 
mens ;  some  small  gems,  but  spark- 
ling, even  amidst  an  atmosphere  of 
briUiaacy.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
sweet  transparency,  a  veil  of  soft 
liffht,  a  gleam  from  an  open  comer 
of  heaven,  such  as  Campbell  was 
wont  to  shed  in  liquid  verse.  Here 
it  is,  clothing  you  with  beauty : — 

"  La  lune  au  jour  eat  tiede  et  phle, 
Comme  un  joyeuz  convalescent ; 

Tend  re,  elle  ouvre  ses  yeuz  d'opale, 
D'ou  la  douceur  du  ciel  descend !" 


The  pale -faced  moon  in  the  nooaday 

aky 
Shines  with  a  mild-reviving  glow ; 
SoAly  unclosing  her  opal  eye. 

Shedding  the  sweetness  of  heav*n  be- 
low. 

From  the  same  pieoe,  and  what  a 
noontide  effect ! — 

'*  Tout  vit,  et  se  pose  avec  grace, 
Le  rayon  sur  le  seuil  onvert, 

L'ombre  qui  fuit  sur  Teaa  qui  paste, 
Le  ciel  bleu  sur  le  odteau  vert." 

How  graceful  the  picture  !  the  life,  the 
repose! 
The  sunbeam  that  plays  on  the  porch- 
stone  wide ; 
And  the  shadow  that  fleets  o'er  the  strcim 
that  flows, 
And  the  soft  blue  sky  with  the  hill  j 
green  side. 

In  the  following  there  ajppean  to 
us  something  of  the  expression  which 
Collins,  his  fancy  dwelling  on  the 
dim  and  mysterious,  knew  so  well  to 
throw  into  a  line, — a  word  :— 

"  Chenes,  vous  grandires  au  food  des 

aolitudes, 
Dans  lea  lointaina*  brumeux  a  la  clarte 

des  soirs." 

Nor  is  this  fine  stroke  of  penout- 
fication  unlike  the  effect  of  the  ma- 
gician*s  wand,  swayed  by  that  bold 
yet  tender,  that  most  —  perhaps,  in 
all  the  inunortal  throng  of  Britain's 
bards — most  picturesque  of  poets  :— 

*'  Ou  sont.ils  les  marins  sombr^  diaslei 

nuits  noires !  i 

O   flots !  que  vous  saves  da  lagubres  i 

histoirea !  ' 

Flots  profonds,  redout^s  des  mem  a  | 

genouz !  | 


hollow  reveiberation  rendered  by  the  sobstauce  upon  which  the  action  of  soon  J  is 
exercised.  In  the  long,  wild,  dreamy  "  Ode  a  FArc  de  Triompbe,"  in  the  Vou  /«• 
(e>iet<rrf, -^describing  the  scene  when  Paris,  the  city  of  fame,  the  centre  o(g}ory,  ^ 
focus  of  politics,  the  officbia  of  6meute9  and  revolutions,  shall  be  a  ruin  and  a  wilder- 
ness, "  Le  jour  ou  Paris  se  tairait,"  the  poet  bursts  into  the  fine  and  moonifal  de- 
scription, tnus, — 

"  II  se  toira  pourtant !  apres  bien  des  aorores, 
Bien  des  mois,  bien  des  ans,  bien  des  sidcles  couches, 
Quaud  cetle  rive  ou  Ceau  m  brite  aux  pontt  tcnoret 
Sera  rendve  auxjoutt  mummrans  et  penehh,** 

Only  note  the  beauty  of  the  epithets ;  only  remark  the  flow,  or  rather  the  dbstraC' 
tion  in  the  former,  the  fiow  in  ihe  latter  of  the  last  two  lines.  The  sound  ii  here  in- 
deed an  echo  to  the  sense.     We  know  few  finer  examples.  . 

*  "  The  plural  use  of  the  word  lointain  seems  peculiarly  beautiful.  The  adii' 
tioctoess  of  distance  is  thereby  deepened,  the  wooders  of  the  unknown  %v^l  ^' 
lianced. 
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Voos  voufl  les  rftooDtes  en  montint  les 

mmr^ee, 
£t  e*est  ce  qui  tous  fait  ces  toiz  d^- 


Que  Toos  ares  le  aoir  qaand  Tons  venes 
yera  i 


Wliero  are  the  liapleas  ahipmenl — dis* 

appeared, 
Gone  down,  when  witness  none,  sare 

Night,  hath  been. 
Ye  deep,  deep  wares,  of  kneelmg  mo- 
thers feared. 
What  dismal  tales  Irnow  ye  of  things 

unseen ! 
Tales,  that  je  tell  your  whispering  seWes 

between 
The  while  in  crowds  to  the  flood-tide 

ye  pour; 
And  this  it  is  that  gives  you,  as  I  ween, 
Those  mournful  voices,  mournful  ever 

more. 
When  ye  come  in  at  ere  to  ns  that  dwell 

on  shore. 

Heie  ifl  a  magnificent  image : — 

"  Oh,    regardes  le  ciel !    cent   nuagcs 

mourans, 
Amonceles  la-haut  sous  le  souffle  des 

vents, 
Groapent  leurs  formes  inconnues  ; 
Sous  leurs  flots  par  momens  flamboie'  un 

pftle  ^lair, 
Comme  si  tout-a-coup  quelque  g^ant  de 

Tair 
Tiiait  son  glaive  dans  les  nues !" 

See,    where    on    high    the    vapouring 

masses  piled 
By  the  wind's  breath  in  groups  grotesque 

and  wild, 
Preeent  strange  shapes  to  view  ; 
Now  darts  a  ghastly  flash  from  out  their 

shrouds. 
As  though  aoBie  air«born  giant  'mid  the 

clouds 
Sodden  his  fslchion  drew  !" 

Was  Milton  floating  in  the  brain 
of  Victor?— 

<*  Millions  of  flaming  swords  drawn  from 
the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim." 

Here  a  simile,  ex|>res8ed  with  what 
simple  solemnity,  bringing  to  the  ac- 
tive spirit  a  scene  how  pensiye  and 
religious,  how  melancholy,  shadowy, 
and  dim  I — 

'*  C'^tait  une  humble  ^glise  an  cintre  snr* 
baias^, 
L*6glise  od  nous  entr&mes, 
Oa  depuis  trois  cents  ans  avaient  d^ja 


£1  pleur^  bien  des  &mes. 
TOL.  zxzm.  no.  cxcvU. 


£Ue  6tait  triste  et  calme  a  la  chute  du 
jour, 
L'^glise  ou  nous  entrftmes, 
L'autel  sans  serviteur,  comme  un  coeur 
sans  amour 
Avait  ^teint  sea  flammes. 

*  «  *  * 

A  peine  on  entendait   flotter  quelque 
soupir, 

Quelque  basse  parole, 
Comme  en  one  foret  qui  vient  d*as80upir 

Un  dernier  oiseau  vole.*' 

It  was  a  humble  church,  with   arches 
low. 

The  church  we  entered  there, 
Where  many  a  weary  soul  since  long  ago 

Had  passed,  with  plaint  or  pray'r. 

Mournful  and  still  it  was  at  day *s  decline. 
The  church  we  entered  there ; 

As  in  a  loveless  heart,  at  the  lone  shrine. 
The  fires  extinguished  were. 

♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

Scarcely  was  heard  to  float  some  gentlest 
sigh. 

Scarcely  some  low-breath*d  word. 
As  in  a  forest  fall'n  asleep,  doth  fly 

One  last,  belated  bird. 

Here,  again,  how  touching  an  ap- 
plication!— 

"  Les  feuilles  qui  gisaient  dans  le  bois 

solitaire, 
S'eflbr^ant  sous  ses  pas  de  s'^lever  de 
terre, 
Couraient  dans  le  jardin  ; 
Ainsi,  parfois,  quandr&me  est  triste,  nos 

pens6es 
S*envolent  un  moment  sur  leurs  ailes 
bless^es. 
Puis  retombent  soudain." 

The   leaves   that  in   the  lonely  walks 

were  spread. 
Starting  from  off  the  ground  beneath  his 

tread. 
Coursed  o'er  the  garden-plain  ; 
Thus,  sometimes,  'mid  the  soul's  deep 

sorrowings 
Our   thoughts   a    moment    mount    on 

wounded  wings. 
Then,  sudden,  fall  again. 

Header!  intelligent,  suficeptible« 
and  tasteful  as  thou  doubtless  art, 
tell  us  now  in  confidence,  are  not 
these  the  touches  of  a  true  poet? 
Do  you  not  acknowledge  in  sucn  the 
exquisite  hand  of  a  master  ?  of  one 
who,  whether  he  strike  the  chords 
of  the  great  world-music  or  the  more 
interior  ones  of  the  human  instru- 
ment, has  the  skill— power  j^ossessed 
by  the  mighty  alone— to  thnll  either 
lyre  with  responsive  vibrations  to 
the  tones  of  the  other? 

MM 
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Bat  the  lore-dittr  f  Anon,  anon, 
Bwect  lectress!  There  are,  really, 
80  many  of  exceeding  tenderneas 
and  beauty,  of  such  earnest  pas- 
sion, such  graceful  and  attractive 
melancholy,  that  to  say  we  present 
you  with  the  best,  would  be  an 
assertion  we  should  fear  to  hazard; 
lest  feminine  dinemmeDt-^uick  and 
Gritiealintheflematten,atall  events — 
should  dispute  our  dioioe  and  re- 
verse our  judgment,  and  from  such 
decision  there  would  be  no  appeal. 
We  pray  you,  therefore,  sweetest 
Adriana,  to  kindly  affection  the  lay 
we  here  select;  accepting  the  eoncetU 
(if  such,  indeed,  they  be)  for  the 
j»ke  of  the  devotion  and  utter  aban' 
dm  of  the  passion-stricken  :-^ 

"  Foisqu'ici-baa  tout«  kme 
Donne  a  quelqu^ua 
Sa  masiqae,  sa  flamme, 
Oa  son  parfum  j 

Puisqa'ici  toate  cbose 

Donne  toujourt 
Son  6pine  ou  sa  rasa 

AaesBiiKmrB; 

Puisqa'Ayril  donne  anx  cli^nes 

Un  bniic  ehannant ; 
Que  la  nuit  donne  aax  praws 

L'oabtt  donaant ; 

Paiaque  Fair  a  la  braache 

Donne  Toieeau ; 
Que  Taube  a  la  perrencbe 

Donne  un  peu  d'eau ; 

Puiaque,  lorsqu'elle  amve 

S'y  repoeer, 
L*onde  amere  a  la  rive 

Donna  un  baiaer ; 

Je  ta  donne  i  caCte  hews, 

Pench^  8ur  toi ; 
La  olioee  la  meillcare 

Qvej'aieenmoi! 

Becois  done  ma  penste 

Triste  d'ailleura, 
Qui,  comae  ana  ro84e« 

T'arriye  en  pleurt ! 

Recoia  mea  Toenx  aana  nombre, 

O  mea  amours ! 
Kecois  la  flamme  on  Toinbre 

De  tons  mea  jonn ! 

Mea  traoaporta  pteina  d'irreaaeB, 

Pvn  de  aoup900B ! 
£t  toutea  lea  oaraaaea 

De  mea  cfaanaans  I 


Mob  eaprit  qui  aans  voile 
Voffue  an  baaard, 

EC  qm  n'a  poor  ^Coile 
Que  ton  regard! 


Ma  Muse  que  lea  J 

Bercent  r^vant. 
Qui,  plemrant  qnand  ta  plauraa, 

Pleure  aourent ! 


Recoia,  men  bien  otieatev 

O  ma  beaat£» 
Mon  ccBur,  dont  rien  oa 

L'amourot6!" 


Since  every  thing  below 

Dotb,  in  tbia  mortal  state. 
Its  tone,  its  fn^rance,  or  ita  glow 

Communicate; 

Since  all  that  lives  and  moves 

Upon  tbia  earth,  beatowa 
On  wbat  it  aeeks  and  wbat  it  lovea 

Its  tbom  or  roae ; 

Since  April  to  the  treea 

Oivee  a  bewitobtng  aound. 
And  aombre  nigbt  to  griefa  givea  eaaa 

And  peace  profound  ; 

Sinee  dav-apiing  on  the  flower 

A  freab'nmg  drop  confers. 
And  tbe  frank  air  on  branch  and  bower 

Its  cboriaters ; 

SiBoa  the  dark  wave  bestows 

A  soft  careaa,  imprest 
On  the  green  bank  to  whidi  it  goaa 

Seeking  ita  rest; 

I  gije  tbee  at  tbia  hoar, 

Tbua  fondly  bent  o'er  thee, 
Tbe  beat  of  all  tbe  tbinga  in  dow'r 

That  in  me  beu 

Keoeiye,— poor  gift,  'tia  tnia. 
Which  grief,  not  ioy,  endaav,— 

Mythottgbta,  that  like  a  abower  of  daw. 
Reach  tbee  in  teara. 

My  vows  untold  receive. 

All  pure  before  tbee  laid  ! 
Receive  of  all  tbe  daya  I  ttva 

Tbeligbtorabadel 

My  houra  with  rapture  fiD'd, 
Which  no  eoepioioa  wronca; 

And  all  the  Moit^Mthm^^rtg  diatfll'd 
Prom  all  ngr  aonga. 

My  spirit,  wbaae  essay 
Flies  fearless,  wild,  and  tnm ; 

And  bath,  and  aeeks,  to  goide  its  way 
No  star  but  thee.* 


*  "  Cleave  the  dark  air,  and  aeek  no  star  but  thee.** — DARWiit. 
A  monosyllabic  liiwi  be  it  obaerrad,  fsuarkable  for  melodatva  i 
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My  pensive,  dreamy  Miue, 

Who,  Uiougb  all  else  should  smile, 

OA  as  tboa  weep'st  with  thee  would 
choose 
To  weep  the  while. 

Oh,  sweetest  mine !  this  gift 
Receive  ;~'tis  thine  alone  ;.. 

My  heart,  of  which  there's  nothing  left 
When  Lore  is  gone ! 

Yet  a  little  Biore  cotm-maiOard 
among  Victor's  crowd  of  fair  fomui. 
We  snatcli  at  them  *'  quite  promis- 
cnooflly  ;**  we  stretch  out  our  hands, 
and  they  are  filled.  Pause,  then, 
yet  a  moment  with  us,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  touch  the  ballad-poetry  of 
our  author,  and  admire  sucn  beauty 
and  such  happiness  of  expression  as 
these:— 

"  Ferait  fuir  U  tommeil,  U  plus  crainiif 
des  anges  ;  " 

"  Par  la  blanche  colombe  aim  r^ides 
adkux}" 

"  Cette  tente  d*nn  jour  qa'il  faut  sitdt 
ployer," 

spoken  of  mortal  li&. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will 
approve  and  enjoy  sentiments  so  en- 
noDling,  BO  cheering,  so  calming, 
coached  in  such  beautiful  form  as 
here  they  lie : — 

"  L'augnste  Vi€\&,  mvanU  da  jtrouritt." 

"  Get  lange,  qui  donne  et  qui  tremble, 
C'est  Taumone  auz  yenz  de  douc«ur. 

An  front  cr^dule,  et  qui  ressemhle 
A  la  Foi  dont  elle  est  la  soeur." 

Au/rant  cridulel  How  sweetly 
cxpressiTe  of  unsuspecting  innocence ! 
the  uurity,  the  **  whiteness  of  the 
Mml,  patent  in  the  calm,  dear,  and 
candid  brow!— 

"  Le  soir,  au  aeuil  de  sa  demeure, 
Henreuz  celui  qui  salt  encore 
Ramaaser  un  enfant  qui  pleure, 
Comme  nn  arare  un  sequin  d'or !" 

Besotiful  as  a  proverb  of  Palestine 
orofPersia!  Bhall we  go  on ?  It 
^irottld  be  as  easy  as  agreeable  to 
prolong  this  occupation.  We  might 
continue  to  patify  the  reader  of 
taste  with  admizmble  passages,  striking 
and  orkittal  expressions,  taking  the 
J^els  from  out  their  ridi  entourage. 
We  migfat,  we  say,  continue  to  pre- 
mt  to  notice  smgle  lines  of  fine 
cflM  and  ngmficanoe,  aa-— 


"  Doux  comma  un  chaot  du  soir,  for 
comme  un  choc  d'annnres  -" 

or  vijKorous  and  impetuous,  graceful 
and  flowing  numbers,  as  Uiese : — 

*'  Darid !  comme  un  grand  rot  qui  partage 

k  dee  princes 
Les  ^tats  patemels  proTinees  par  pro* 

vinees, 
Dien  doone  4  cbaqne  artiste  on  empire 

direra : 
An  poete  1«  souffle  ^pars  dans  runivers. 
La  vie  et  la  pens^e  et  les  foudres  ton- 

nantes 
Et  U  $pUndide  essaim  du  strophet  fiUtQn^ 

nantes. 
Volant  de  Thomme  a  Tange,  et  du  monstre 

i  la  fleur ; 
Lm  forme  au  statuaire ;   au  peiotre  la 

couleur ; 
An  doux  mnstcien,  r^Micr  limpidt  el  tombre^ 
Le  monde  obaeur  du  mom  qui  murmure  done 

Vombre:' 

We  purposely  refrain  fi:6m  giving 
any  thmg  but  the  orijginal,  that  you 
may  the  better  appreciate  these  noble 
lines.  Verily,  with  such  command 
of  language  and  such  resounding 
march  of  yersification,  we,  fat  our* 
selves,  shall  begin  to  believe  in  the 
poBsibilltjr  of  a  French  Dryden  — 
a  **glonou8  John,**  and  eke — of 
Paris. 

Shall  we  go  on  ?  we  sav.  No ; 
for  when  should  we  have  done  with 
so  {^easing  an  employment?  Yet 
this  one  little  curiosity  we  must  com- 
mend to  our  loving  countrymen  and 
dearly  beloved  CocJkneys,  —  this  de- 
signation of  time  and  locality  to  Uie 
nativity  of 

"  Ce  pedant  qu*on  appclle  Ennui  -, " 

whom  the  wicked  Frenchman,  with 
true  national  raillery,  calls 

<'  Ce  docteur,  ni  dans  Londree  un 
Dimaneha  en  Deeemhre." 

But  smce  we  must  perforce  take 
this  hit  at  the  hands  of  Victor,  we 
e*en  beg  leave  to  pass  on  the  fun; 
and,  accordingly,  despatch  this  com- 
pliment to  America,  with  our  best 
bow  to  President  Polk  and  his  swag- 
gering statists : — 

"  Peuple  k  peioe  essay^,  nation  de  hasard. 
Sans  tige,  saos  pas86,  sans  hisCoire,  et 
sans  art." 

Thus  it  is  that  our  friend  disposes  c^ 
the  gTandiloquent  Jonathan : — 
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^Many  persons,  whose  opinion 
is  of  weight,  have  said  that  the  au- 
thor's odes  are  not  odes:  be  it  so. 
Many  others  will  say  (with  less 
reason)  that  his  ballads  are  no  bal- 
lads at  all :  granted  also.  Let  folks 
gire  them  any  other  appellation  they 
choose :  the  author  sfprees  to  it  be- 
forehand.** So  says  victor  himself, 
in  one  of  his  prences  to  the  Odes  et 
Ballades ;  ana  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  ballad  is  almost  as  great  & 
novelty  in  that  class  of  French  poetry, 
as  in  its  own  dej^artment  was  lus 
ode.  Into  his  effusions  of  high  lyrical 
effort  the  poet  has  poured  a  flood  of 
song,  drawn  from  other  sources  of  in- 
spiration than  such  as  sui>plied  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  classical  copy- 
ists,— the  pure  imitators  and  the 
mixed  herd  of  imitators  of  imitation. 
A  bolder  grasp  of  measures,  a  more 
ample  sweep  of  language,  a  greater 
fineedom  of  thought,  a  finer  play  of 
imagination,  and  an  immeasurably 
deeper  intensity  of  feeling  by  the  in- 
troduction into  that  heret(m)re  cold 
and  formal  stjrle,  that  distant,  and, 
so  to  say,  objective  life,  of  a  pervading 
|>assion,  a  natural  earnestness  of  sen- 
timent, a  vivid  personality  of  emo- 
tion,— ^these  have  been  the  ccmtribu- 
tions  of  Victor  Htfgo  to  the  Ode  of 
France;  endowments  of  which  there 
was  so  much  need,  qualities  whose 
absence  was  so  felt,  that  the  contem- 
plation of  the  otherwise  well -ex- 
ecuted compositions  became  as  dis- 
tasteful to  tne  poetic  student  as  to  the 
lonely  husband  in  his  Spartan  halls 
was  the  aspect  of  the  fair-proportioned 
statues,  wanting  the  tenderness  and 
the  fire,  the  melting  and  kindling 
glance  of  vitality : — 

"Effii  «M^  *Af^«}ir«. — ^scn.  Agtrnn* 

So  great  and  so  novel  in  their  cha- 
racter are,  we  agun  repeat,  the  merits 
of  our  author  vdth  reference  to  the 
higher  lyrical  poetry  of  his  country. 
Without  claiming  for  him  so  high  a 
meed  of  praise,  we  can  hardly  regard 
his  productions  under  the  iiead  of 
ballads  as  forming  a  less  striking 
contrast  with  thdr  predecessors  efus- 
dcm  namifus.  Although  a  taste  for 
antiquarian  research,  and  a  tendency 
to  reproduce  the  characteristics  of 
the  olden  times  of  their  histoxy,  have 


now  been  for  some  time  coD^aoiMB 
in  the  literature  of  onr  acoompliilMd 
neighbours,  it  was  not  a  little startliog 
to   hear  a  young    poet  annoaace, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  his  bsllidi 
were  an  "  endeavour  to  give  same 
idea  of  what  might  be  the  poem  of 
the  first  troubadonn  of  the  niddk 
ages, — of  those  Christian  rbapsodiits 
wno  had  nothing  in  the  world  bot 
their  sword  and  tlieir  guitar,  nd 
who  went  about  fixnn  cbltean  to 
chftteau,   requiting  hospitality  witli 
songs.**    This  was  certainly  a  oord 
announcement,  and  a  bold  one;  for 
if,   on   one   part,    from   **liboiI'' 
France  was  to  be  expected  nothing 
but  contempt  for  those  dark  sga 
of  knightly  courtesy  and  xeligioas 
enthusMsm;  or  fh>m  the  renuuDti 
of  imperial  Fiance,  only  that  indif- 
ference which  it  manifested  to  ereij 
thing  but  the  souvenirs  of  its  own 
achievements ;  the  sympathies  at  the 
Bestoration,  on  another  hand,  wooM 
revert  rather  to  the  pore  ** duac" 
glories  of  Louis  XIV .  or,  at  fortbert, 
to  the  Caussades  and  Candaks,  and 
the  Gabrielles  of  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.     To  avow,  therefore, 
before  a  Parisian  public  a  mediasnl 
flight  of  imagination,  was  rather  s 
daring  attempt  at  reaction  in  poetie 
sympathies;   albeit   the  essay  w» 
made  during  the  restoration  ot  ^ 
ancient  dynasty,  and  under  the  bles- 
sed rule  of  a  «  roi  chevaUerr   We 
might  dispute  the  suooessful  resfia- 
tion  of  the  author's  design,  but  we 
are  content  to  take  them  under  the 
name  he  has  given  them  in  his  fint 
volume — ^Ballfuls ;  and  embnong  in 
our  notice  others  which  come  under 
the  same  head,  without  pretending  to 
the  same  purpose,  shall  endesTOiff 
to  give  our  renders  a  notion  of  Hufgo*' 
ability  in  this  department    One,  and 
a  splendid  one,  among  those  which 
profess   a  troubadour   charwter— 
La  Fiancee  du  TVinMier— is  knoini 
to  the  readers  of  FaiisBB  by  the  ad- 
mirable translation  in  *"  The  Befia  of 
Father  Prout"    We  select  another, 
as  excelling  by  its  touching  simpliatyv 
and  as  presenting— if  not  enctly  a 
spedmen  of  what  the  tnmhadoon 
themselves  would  have  sung-^at  all 
events,  a  colouring  of  imaginaboD 
drawn  from  those  times  of  popoltf 
credence  with  their^  oountM  tad 

g'cturesque  superstitions.    Few  ctf 
il  tobe  stmcKiWe  tfamkyWiditDe 
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beftuUfiil  pieture  contained  in  the 
sixth  Btanaa: — 

**  La  GrantTmere. 
"  *  J>ort-tu  1  rereille-toi,  mere  de  noire 


I>*ordioa]re  en  dormant  U  boache  re- 

muait; 
Car  ton  sommeil  sou  vent  ressemble  a  ta 

priere. 
Mus,  ce  soir,  on  dirait  la  madone  de 


Ttt  lerre  est  immobile  et  ton  watte  eat 
noet 

Pourquoi  oourber  ton  front  plus  baa  que 

de  ooutnme  1 
Qael  mal  STons  nous  fait,  pour  ne 

plus  nous  cb^rir  ? 
Vols,  la  lampe  paiit»  Vitn  acintille  et 

fame; 
Si  to  ne  paries  pas»  le  feu  qui  se  eon- 


Ct  la  lampe,  et  nous  deuz,  nous  allons 
tons  mourir ! 

To  Bous  trouveraa  morts  pres  de  la  lampe 

^leinte, 
Alors,  que  diru  tu  quand  ta  t'^veiU 

lerasi 
Tee  enfans  a  leur  tour  seront  sourds  a  ta 

plainte. 
Poor  nons  rendre  la  vie,  en  inToquant  ta 


II  fandn  bien  longtemps  nous  scirer 
dans  tea  bras. 

Donne-nous  done  tes  mains  dans  nos 

mains  r^cbauff^, 
Cbante-nous  quelque  chant  de  pauvre 

troubadour, 
Db*nous  cea  chevaliers,  qui,  servis  par 

leef^. 
Poor  bouquets  k  leur  dame  apportaient 

dee  trophfesy 
Et  doot  le  cri  de  guerre  6tait  un  nom 

d'l 


Dis-notts  quel  di? in  eigne  est  funeste  aux 

fantdmes ; 
Qod  ermite  dans  I'air  rit  Lucifer  ?o« 

lant; 
Quel  mbis  6tincelle  au  front  du  roi  dee 

gaomei; 
Et  si  le  noir  d^mon  craint  plus,  dans  ses 

royaumee. 
Lea  psaumea  de  Tnrpin  que  le  fer  de 

Roland. 

Oo,  montre-nous  ta  Bible  et  les  belles 

imaget, 
Le  del  d  or,  lea  saints  bleus,  les  saintes 

a  eenoux, 
L'enfant  J^aos,  la  cr6che,  et  le  b<euf,  et 

lesmagei: 
Fiits-iMWj  tin  d»  dmgi  dan$  U  milieu  de» 

Un  pttt  de  c$  laiin,  qui  parli  a  Dieu  d$ 
mmt» 


Mere!— H^las!  par  degree  s'aifaisse  le 

luobiere, 
L*ombre  joyeuse  dense  autour  du  noir 

foyer, ' 
Les  esprits  vont  peut>^tre  entrer  dans  la 

chaumiere ; 
Oh,  aora  de  ton  sommeil,  interrompe  ta 

priere! 
Toi  qui  nous  rassurais,  yeux  tu  nous 

effrayer  1 

Dieu '.  que  tes  bras  sont  froida !  rouvre 

les  yeux. — Naguere 
Tu  nous  parlais  d'un  monde  ou  nous 

menent  nos  pas, 
Et  de  del,  et  de  tombe,  et  de  vie  6ph^- 

mdre, 
Tu  parlais  de  la  mort  —  dis^nous,  6  noire 

mere! 
Qu'est  ce  done  que  le  morti— Tu  n« 

nous  r^ponds  paa  V 

Leur  gemissante  voix  longtemps  se  plu- 

gnitseule. 
La   jeune    aube    parut    sans   r6reiller 

raieule, 
La  cloche  frappa  Tair  de  ses  funebres 

coups; 
Et,  le  soir,  un  passant,  par  la   porte 

entr'ottverte, 
Vit,  devant  le  saint  livre  et  la  conchy 

d^serte, 
Les  deux  peiits  enfans  qui  priaient  » 

genottx." 

7^0  Grandmother, 

"  Mother  of  our  own  dear  mother,  good  old 

grandam,  wake  and  smile ! 
Commonly  your  lips  keep  movine  when 

you're  sleeping  all  the  while  : 
For  between  vour  pray'r  and  slumber 

scarce  toe  difference  is  known ; 
But  to-night  you're  like  the  image  of 

Madonna  cut  in  stone. 
With  your  lips  without  a  motion  or  a 

breath'-a  single  one. 

Why  more  heavily  than  usual  dost  thou 

bend  thine  old  grey  brow? 
What  is  it  we've  done  to  grieve  thee, 

that  thon'lt  not  caress  us  now  1 
Grandam,  see!  the  lamp  is  paling,  and 

the  fire  bums  fast  away ; 
Speak  to  us,  or  fire  and  lamp-light  will 

not  any  longer  stay. 
And  thy  two  poor  little  children,  we 

shall  die  as  well  aa  they. 

Ah !  when  thou  shalt  wake  and  find  us,  near 

the  lamp  that's  ceased  to  bum. 
Dead,  and  when  thou  speakesi  to  us, 

deaf  and  silent  in  our  turn — 
Then,  how  great  will  be  your  sorrow! 

then  youll  cry  for  us  in  vain ; 
Can  upon  your  saint  and  patron  for  a 

long,  long  time  and  fain. 
And  a  long,  long  time  embrace  us,  ere  we 

come  to  life  again ! 
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Onlj  feel  hdw  wtrm  out  hands  are ;  wake, 

and  place  thy  bands  in  ours. 
Wake,  and  sing  ns  some  old  ballad  of  the 

wand'riug  troubadours. 
Tell  us  of  those  knights  whom  fairies  used 

to  help  to  love  and  fame, 
Knights  who  brought,  instead  of  posies, 

spoils  and  trophies  to  their  dame. 
And  whose  war-crj  in  the  battle  was  a 

lady's  gentle  name. 

Tell  m  what's  the  saered  token  wieksd 

shapes  and  sprites  to  scare ! 
And  of  Lueifer— who  was  it  saw  htm 

flying  through  the  air  ? 
What's  the  gem  that*s  on  the  forehead  of 

the  King  of  Gnomes  display 'd  1 
Does  Afehbisbop   Tarpin*s    psalter*  or 

Roland's  enormous  bladei 
Daunttbegieet  black  King  of  EvilT— ^ay, 

which  makes  him  most  afraid  1 

Or  thy  large  old  Bible  reach  us,  with  its 

pictures  bright  and  blue,-- 
HetT'il  all  gold;  and  saints a-kneeling ; 

and  the  infant  Jesus  too» 
In  the  manger  with  the  oxen ;  and  the 

kings ;  and  soft  and  slow 
O'er  the  middle  of  the  {Niges  guide  our 

fingers  as  we  go, 
Reeding  some  of  that  good  Latin,  speaks 

to  God  from  us,  you  know. 

Grandam,  see  !  the  light  is  failing,-Jful- 

ing ;  and  upon  the  hearth 
And  around  the  blackened  ingle  leaps 

the  shadow  in  its  mirth. 
Ha  1  perhaps  the  sprites  are  coming !— . 

yes,  they  '11  soon  be  at  the  door  ;— 
Wake,  oh,  wake !  and  if  3rea  'le  praying, 

dearest  grandam,  pray  no  more  : 
Sure,  you  do  not  wish  to  fright  us,  yon 

who  cheered  us  aye  before ! 


But  thine  arms  are  oolder,  colder ;  and 

thine  eyes  so  closed  are  -, — 
T  was  but  lately  you  did  tell  us  of  another 

world  amr ; 
And  of  beay'n  you  were  disooaieingi  and 

the  glare,  where  people  lie, — 
Told  ns  life  was  ahort  and  fleeting,  and  of 

death,  that  all  most  die. 
What  if  death  ?  dear  grandam,  tell  us  what 

it  iSf— you  don't  reply !" 

Long  time  did  those  slender  voices  moan 

and  murmur  all  alone : 
Still  the  aged  dame  awaked  not,  though 

the  golden  morning  shone. 
Soon  was  heard  the  dismal  tolling  of  the 

solemn  funeral  bell. 
Mournfully  the  ur  resounded:  and,  as 

silent  evening  fell. 
One  who  pass'd  that  door  half-open 'd 

those  two  little  ones  espied, 
With  the  holy  book  before  them  kneeling 

at  the  lone  bedside. 

To  c}uit  troubadours  wdtrouvh^eg, 


ProTengals  or  Picards,  bere  ifl  t  natch 
from  the  Ronumcero  Oenertd.  Who. 
native  or  forei^,  has  ever  ventured 
to  compete  with  Lockhart  in  the 
handling  of  a  Spanish  ballad  ?  The 
following  "Romance  Mauresque' 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  OriadaUt; 
Spain  is  a  ground  that  Victor  detights 
to  tread  over  again.  We  place  the 
English  version  of  this,  one  of  the 
manv  ballads  on  the  infants  of  Lars, 
beside  that  of  our  author,  and  vt 
think  the  Frenchman  must  heie  cede 
the  palm.  His  version  is  gallant  and 
easy  in  parts,  but  it  wants  the  total 
spirit  and  the  dash  of  Lockhsit's 
bounding  lines ;  it  haa  not  the  reso- 
lute compression^the  masterly  abrupt* 
ness  of  the  Scot's  handiwork  :— 

VICTOn  BUGO. 

"  Romance  MmirfSf  ice. 

"  Don  Rodrigue  est  a  la  obasse, 

Sans  6p€e  et  sans  cuiitisse, 

Un  jour  d*^6,  vers  modi. 

Sous  la  feuill6e  et  sur  l*herbe 

11  s'assied,  I'homme  superbe, 

Don  Rodrigue  le  hairdi* 

La  haine  en  feu  le  d6vore. 
Sombre  il  pense  aa  bltard  maure 

A  son  neveu  Mudarra, 
Dont  aes  complots  sanguinaires, 
Jadis  ont  tu£  les  freres 

Lts  sept  infans  de  Lara. 

Four  le  tiou?er  eu  campagoe, 
II  (rarerserait  I'Espagne 

De  Figaere  a  Setuval, 
L'un  dea  deux  moarrait  sans  doate, 
£n  oe  moment  sur  la  route 

II  passe  un  bomme  a  chenl* 

*  Chevalier,  ehr^tieii  on  maars, 
Qui  dors  sous  la  sycaaiote» 

Dieu  te  guide  par  la  bmib  T 

*  Que  Dieu  r6pande  aes  gr^oes 
Sur  toi,  riottyer  qui  nasses,  ^ 

Qui  passes  par  le  cnenia  •' ' 

'  Chevalier,  chr^tien  on  maare. 
Qui  dors  sous  la  syeaaiore, 

Parmi  I'herbe  du  vmllon, 
Dis  ton  nom»  alin  qu'on  sacbe 
Si  tu  portes  le  panache 

D'un  vaillant  ou  d'un  f^loa.' 

'  Si  c'est  la  ce  qui  t^iotiigoe, 
On  m'appelle  Don  Rodrigaci 

Don  Rodrigue  de  Lara ; 
Dona  Sanche  est  ma  soear  n^t^  I 
Du  moins,  e*est  &  mon  bapt^i 

Ce  qu'un  pretre  declare. 
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J'aUendt  Mot  ee  ijcmhoto, 
J  'ai  cherch^  d'Albe  a  Zainoro 

CeMudamkb^Urd. 
I^fiUdalarenigilo, 
Qtti  oommande  une  frigate 

Dtt  roi  maure  AUatar. 

Carte,  a  moina  qa'il  netti'^nte, 
Je  !•  reeonnattrtia  vite ; 

Toujoun  il  porta  avec  lui 
Notre  dagoe  de  (amille ; 
Une  agate  an  pommeau  brille, 

£t  la  lame  eat  aans  Mux. 

Oai,  par  moa  lime  cbr6tieane, 
D*une  aatre  main  que  la  mienne, 

Ce  m^criant  ne  mouna ; 
C'eat  le  bonheur  qae  je  brigae.'— 
'  On  t'appelle  Don  Rodrigae, 

Don  Kodrigne  de  Lara  1 

Ehbifltt!  aeignear^lejeuMboniBie 
Qui  te  parle  et  qui  te  nomme, 

C'eM  Madam  le  b&tard. 
C'eat  le  yengeur  et  le  jage, 
Cberobe  a  pr6aeiit  un  r^fa|^  V 

L'autre  mt ;  '  tn  Tiena  bien  tard ! 

<  Moi,  fila  de  la  reo^gate* 
Qui  oemmande  une  frigate 

Du  roi  maure  Aliatar  ; 
Moi,  ma  dague  et  ma  reogeance, 
Toua  lea  troia  d'intelligence, 

Noua  void !  *  '  Tu  viena  bien  tard ! ' 

•  Trop  t6t  pour  toi,  Don  Rodrigue^ 
A  moina  qu'il  ne  te  fatigue 

Derivre.    Ab  !  la  peur  t'6meut, 
Ton  front  ptlit  -,  rends,  infilme, 
A  moi  ta  vie,  et  ton  &me 

A  ton  ange,  a'il  eu  veut. 

Si  mon  poignard  de  Tolede 
£t  mon  Dteu  me  aont  en  aide, 

Regarde  mea  yeox  ardena ; 
Je  ania  ton  aeignear,  ton  mattre, 
£t Je  t'arracberaia,  traltre» 

le  aottflie  d'entre  ks  denta ! 

Le  aereo  de  DoSa  Senche, 
Dana  ton  aang  enfin  ^taacbe 

La  aoif  qui  le  d^Tora ; 
Mon  oncle,  il  (ant  que  tu  meurei. 
Pour  toi  ploa  de  joura  ni  d'beurea  t' 

*  Mod  bon  neyeu,  Mudarra. 

Un  moment!  afin  aue  j*aille 
Cbercher  mon  far  ae  bataille.' — 

*  Tu  n'aoraa  d'autrea  d61aia. 
Que  celut  qu'ont  eu  mea  fVerea ; 
Dana  lea  eaveauz  fun^raires, 

Ou  tu  lea  aa  mia,  auiaJea ! 

Si,  iuaqn'i  fhenre  yenne, 
J'ai  gard6  ma  lame  nue, 

C'eat  que  je  Toolaia,  bourreau. 
Que,  veogeant  la  ren^gate. 
Ma  dagoe  an  pommeau  d'agate, 

EQt  ta  gorge  pour  fonrreau/  " 


LOCKHART. 

"  Th§  Vif^mnet  efMudof^ 

«  To  the  ebue  goea  Rodrigo  witb  bound 

and  witb  bawk. 
But  wbat  game  be  detirea  ia  leyealed  in 

bia  talk,— 
'  Ob,  in  Tain  baye  I  alaugbter*d  tbe  in* 

fantiofLara, 
Tbere'a  an  beir  in  bia  balb— tbere'a  tbe 

bastard  Mudara  I 
Tbefe'a  tbe  aon  of  tbe  renegade—apawn 

of  Mabonn : 
If  I  meet  witb  Mudara,  mj  spear  brings 

him  down  I ' 

Wbile  RndrigQ  lidea  on  mtbe  beat  of  bia 
A  atripliag.  aimad  cop^^ie,  croaaaa  bia 

'  Good  morrow,  young  'squire ! '    '  Good 

morrow^  old  knight ! ' 
'  Will  you  ride  witb  our  party  and  abate 

ourdeligbtt' 
'  Speak  your  name,  coorteona  stranger/ 

tbe  stripling  lenlied, 

*  Speak  yonr  name  ana  your  lineage*  era 

witb  you  I  ride  1 ' 

•  My  name  ia  Rodrigo,'  thus  answered 

tbe  knigbty 

'  Of  tbe  line  of  old  I^ara,  tbougb  barr  d 
from  my  rigbt ; 

For  the  kinaman  of  Salaa  proclaims  for 
the  beir 

Of  our  ancestors'  castles  and  forestries 
fair 

A  bastard— a  renegade'a  offapnng— Mu- 
dara, 

Whom  I'll  acnd,  if  I  can,  to  the  infanta 
of  Lara.' 

'  I  behold  thecdisgrace  to  thy  lineage  1 

—witb  joy, 
I  behold  thee,  thou  murderer  1    answered 

the  boy : 
'  The  bastard  you  curse,  you  behold  him 

in  me , 
But  Us  brotheia'  ayenger  that  bastard 

aballbs!  ^.    ^     . 

Draw  !  for  I  am  the  renefsde's  ofispnng, 

Mudara ; 
We  shall  see  who  inherits  tbe  life-blood 

of  Lam!' 

'  I  am  armed  for  tbe  forest  chase,  not  for 

tbe  fight ; 
Let  me  go  for  my  shield  and  my  sword,' 

cries  the  knight. 
»  Now  tbe  mercy  you  dealt  to  my  bro- 

thera  of  old, 
Be  tbe  hope  of  that  mercy  the  comfort 

you  hold ! 
Die !  ioeman  to  Sancha ;  die !  traitor  to 

Lara!* 
Aa  be  apake,  there  was  blood  on  tbe  spear 

of  Mudara," 
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And  now  for  a  painful  confession. 
Among  some  pieces  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  of  Orientales  is  an  awi^l 
ballad,  '*La  L^gende  de  la  Nonne,** 
which  would  have  gladdened  the  soul 
of  Monk  Lewis,  and— better  than  his 
own  ^  Cloud  -  kings  and  Water  - 
kings"— better  than  Southe/s  «  Old 
Women  of  Berkeley*'  and  "  Painters 
of  Florence"— better  than  Sir  Wal- 
ter's contributions  to  that  collection 
— would,  with  its  fprim  German  con- 
ception, dothin^  Itself  in  the  fierce 
colours  of  Spanish  passion  and  the 
dark  light  of  Spanish  scenery,  its 
reckless  rapidity  of  verse  contrasting 
wiUi  the  solemn  horror  of  the  tale,  its 
bizarre  refrain  rinflin^  ever  and  anon 
amid  the  recounted  crime  and  the  re- 
corded punishment, — ^would,  we  say, 
have  made  Uie  fortune  of  the  Tcdes  of 
Wonder,  We  confess,  with  confusion 
of  face,  that  it  has  baffled  our  powers 
of  ^  oversetting/*  Our  limits  forbid 
us  to  extract  it,  with  its  four-and- 
twenty  stanzas  of  eight  Imes  a-piece ; 
but  we  freely  offe't  a  couple  of  uncut 
copies  of  Bbgina  to  whoever  shall 
worthily  execute  its  traduction.  But 
let  him  who  attempts  it  beware  what 
he  is  about.  It  well-nigh  drove  us 
to  an  act  of  the  last  desperation. 
For  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  renderiiu^,  with  safe  gravity, 
the  singjular  rwotn,— which,  by  the 
bjre,  while  pedectly  in  character  with 
the  land  of  the  toreador,  is  decidedly 
of  the  northern  ballad,  by  its  want  of 
connexion  with  the  current  of  the 
story, — 

*'  Enfans,  voiei  des  boeufs  qui  passent, 
Cachez  vos  rouges  tabliers." 

To  alter  it  would  be  to  take  the 
tale  into  another  country,  and  thus 
destroy  one  half  of  its  effect 

To  console  ourselves  for  our  in- 
capacity in  the  terrible  line,  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  pathetic. 
Under  the  unassuming  title  of  ^*  Gui- 
tare,**  Victor  slips  into  our  hand  a  bit 
of  ballad  poetry  of  that  rich  and 
rare  quality,  in  which  exquisite  Art 
vindicates  to  itself  the  p^race  and 
charm  of  Nature.  Listen  and 
judge:— 

"  Gaatibelza,  rbomme  a  la  carabine, 

Chentait  ainai ; 
'  Quelqu'un  a-t-il  eonnu  dona  Sabine, 

Quelqu'uQ  d'ici  1 


Danaes,  chantti,  vilUgaois!     La   rnnit 

g«gne 
Le  moot  Falii.— 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  CrftTera  la  moiilagiM 
Me  rendra  fou. 

Quelqu'an  de  Toua  a-t-il  conna  Sabine, 

Ma  aenoral 
Sa  mere  6tait  la  yieille  maugrabint 

D'Antequera. 
Qui  chaque  nuit  criait  dans  la  Tow- 
Magne 

Comme  un  bibon*- 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travera  la  mootagiM 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Danses,  cbantez !  des  biens  que  llkewe 
enroie 

II  faut  user, 
Elle  ^tait  jeune  et  ion  oeil  plein  de  joie 

Faiaait  penaer. 
A  oe  vieillard  qu'un  enfiint  accompagne 

Jetea  un  aou ! — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  tracers  la  mont^^ 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Vraiment,  la  reine  efit  prea  d'elle  M  laide 

Quand,  vers  le  soir, 
Elle  passait  sur  le  pent  de  Toledo 

£o  corset  noir ; 
Un  cbapelet  du  temps  de  Charlemagne, 

Ornait  son  coo. — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Le  roi  disait,  en  la  voyant  ai  belle, 

A  son  neveu  : 
'  Pour  un  boiser,  pour  un  aoorire  d*elle. 

Pour  on  cheveu, 
Infant  don  Roy,  je  donnerais  I'Espagne 

Et  le  P^rou  !  '— 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travera  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Je  ne  saia  paa  ai  j'aimais  cette  dame, 

Maia  je  aaia  bien. 
Que  pour  avoir  un  regard  de  son  &me, 

Moi,  pauvre  ehien, 
J*aurais  gaiment  paas^  dix  ana  an  bagne 

Sous  le  verrou*. 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Un  iour  d'et6  que  tout  £tait  lumiere, 

vie  et  douceur, 
EUe  8*en  vint  jouer  dans  la  riviere 

Avec  aa  aoeur ; 
Je  vis  le  pied  de  la  jeune  oompagne 

Et  son  geiiou.— 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Quand  je  voyais  cette  en£uit»  moi,  le 
patre 

De  ce  canton, 
Jo  oroyais  voir  la  belle  Cl^patre 

Qui,  nous  dit-on, 
M^nait  C^aar,  emperear  d'AUemagne, 

Par  le  licou.-— 
Le  vent  qui  vient  al  travera  la  montagae 

Me  rendra  fou. 
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Dansex,  ehantez,  TiUageoU^U  nuit  tombe ! 

Sftbine  uo  jour 
A  tout  veodu,  sa  beauts  de  colombe, 

£t  sou  amour, 
Poor  Tanneau  d'or  da  comte  de  Saldagne, 

Pour  un  bijou. — 
La  vent  qui  Tient  a  travers  la  montagne 

M«  rendra  fou. 

Sar  ce  yieux  banc  souffrese  que  je  m*ap« 
puie. 

Car  je  suU  las ; 
Avec  ce  comte  elle  8*est  done  enfuie, 

Enfoie  b^las ! 
Par  le  chemin  qoi  7a  yers  la  Cerdagne, 

Je  ne  saia  ou.— * 
Le  vent  qui  rient  d  trarers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Je  la  voyais  paster  de  ma  demeore, 

£t  c'^tait  tout ; 
Mais  a  present  je  m'eQQuie  a  toute  heure, 

Plein  de  d^gofit, 
K^veur  oUif,  I'&me  dans  la  campagne, 

La  dague  au  clou.— . 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travera  la  montagne 

M'a  rendu  foo.'" 

Twas  Gastibelsa,  ranger  bold, 

And  tbua  it  was  he  sung^-i- 
"  O  who  doth  here  Sabina  know. 

Ye  villagen  among  1 
Dauce  on  the  while !     On  Mount  Falou 

Die  the  laat  streaks  of  dav  ; — 
The  wind    that  'thwart  the   mountain 
comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Doth  any  m]^  aenora  know, 

Sabina,  bright  and  brown  1 
Her  mother  was  the  gipsy  old 

Of  Antequera's  town : 
Who  shriek'd  at  night  in  the  g^eat  towV, 

Like  to  the  owlet  grey. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  cornea 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Dance  on !  the  goods  the  hour  bestows 

Were  meant  for  us  to  use ; 
0  she  was  fair ;  her  bright  black  eye 

Made  lover's  fancy  muse. 
Now  to  this  greybeard  with  his  child 

Give  ye  an  alms,  I  pray ! — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mounlain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

The  queen  beside  her  had  been  plain. 

When,  on  the  bridge  at  eye. 
At  fair  Toledo,  you  beheld 

Her  lovely  bosom  heave, 
*Neath  bodice  black,  and  cbaplet  old 

Upon  her  neck  that  lay. — 
The  wind  that'thwart  the  mountain  cornea 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

The  king  onto  his  nephew  said, 

Beholdiog  her  so  fiiir, 
'  Bat  for  a  kiss,  a  smile  of  her, 

Bat  for  a  lock  of  hair. 


Truat  me,  Don  Ruy,  I'd  give  broad 
Spain, 

I  *d  give  Peru'a  rich  sway  !  '.^ 
The  wind  that 'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

I  know  not  if  I  loved  this  dame. 

But  this  I  know  and  own. 
That  for  one  look  from  out  her  soul 

Bight  gladly  had  I  gone, 
'Neath  bolt  and  chain  to  work  the  oar. 

For  ten  lone  years  to  stay. — 
The  wind  that°thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

One  summer's  daj,  one  sunny  day. 

She  with  her  sister  came. 
To  sport  her  in  the  rivulet. 

That  bright  and  beauteous  dame ! 
I  saw  her  young  companion's  foot, 

I  saw  her  knee,  i'fay— • 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 
When,  simple  d^epherd,  I  beheld 

That  freah  and  fair  donael, 
Methought  'twas  Cleopatra's  self. 

Who  led,....j«  legends  tell,— 
Captive  the  Cnaar  of  Almaine, 

That  might  not  say  her  nay.— 
The  wind  that 'thwart  the  mountain  comea 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 
Dance,  villagers ;  the  night  draws  down ! 

Sabina, — wo  the  hour! — 
Did  sell  her  love,  did  sell  her  all. 

Sold  heart  and  beauty's  dow*r. 
For  Count  Saldsna's  ring  of  gold. 

All  for  a  trinket  gay.— 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 
Now  let  me  lean  on  this  old  seat. 

For  I  am  tired,  perdy. 
I  tell  you  with  thia  Count  she  fled, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  me. 
They  went  bv  the  CerdaSa  road, 

Whither,  I  cannot  say. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  tlie  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

I  aaw  her  pass,  my  dwelling  by, 

T  was  my  last  look  for  aye ! 
And  now  I  go  grieving  and  low, 

And  dreaming  all  the  day ; 
My  sword's  bung  up,  my  heart's  afar 

Over  yon  hills  astray.—. 
O  the  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain 
comes 

Hath  witch 'd  my  wits  away." 

And  now,  adien,  Victor!  Peer 
though  thou  be,  forget  not  thine 
other  designation :  for  all  the  green- 
braided  badffe  of  thy  new  order,  see 
that  thou  discard  not  the  Muse's 
livery :  and,  in  the  intervals  of  se- 
natorial session,  give  us  yet  another 
of  those  delightfiil  volumes  of  thine, 
with  their  quaint,  fantastic,  arabesque, 
crepusculur,  enigmaticdl  titks. 
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The  events  which  we  are  ahont  to 
relate  oocuired  in  a  small  and  ob- 
scure Gennan  town,  which,  for  our 
own  convenience,  we  will  designate 
Nienburg.  Who,  in  the  present 
day,  is  unacquainted  with  the  general 
ontlme  of  tne  petty  towns  of  the 
^  Fatherland?**  Suffice  it^  that 
Nienburg  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  but  shewed  its  narrow 
streets  of  talL  many-gabled,  and  pic- 
turesque-looldng  nouses,  its  dark, 
iimtmous  churches,  its  Ions  lines 
of  convent  walls,  its  dose  and  irre- 
gular-shaped piaees^  and  its  motkv 
population  of  peasants,  monks,  sol- 
diers, bSfutMSy  and  beg^rs.  As  re- 
garded Its  geography,  it  was  seated 
at  the  base  of  one  of  two  conical  hills ; 
that  immediately  in  its  rear  being 
cultivated  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  and  planted  on  the  southern 
side  with  vines,  while  the  more  lofty 
and  more  distant  eminence  was 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  remains 
of  what  had  evidently  once  been  a 
formidable  stronghold.  Upon  this 
rock  no  trace  of  vegetation  could  be 
detected ;  all  was  and,  bleak,  and  de- 
solate ;  the  crude  and  abrupt  outline 
of  the  height  being  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  remains  of  cydopean 
masonry,  indicating  the  extent  and 
direction  oftheoutwork8,which,  on  the 
more  accessible  sides  of  the  acclivity, 
descended  almost  to  the  valley.  Por- 
tions of  nowmouldering  tower8,blend- 
ing  their  hoary  tints  with  that  of  the 
stones  on  wnioh  they  had  been 
seated  for  oentarieSf  aflrorded  shelter 
to  the  foul  bhrds  of  oamage  and  dark- 
ness, whose  shrill  screams  and  hoarse 
hootings  swelled  and  quivered  upon 
the  night-wind,  like  tne  wailings  of 
the  d^  over  the  ruins  of  their 
former  pride.  The  valley  or  gorse 
between  the  two  hills  was  scarceTy 
more  cheerfVil  than  the  castled 
height  which  frowned  above  it,  fw 
it  was  oeoupied  throughout  its  whole 
extent  with  graves ;  save  that,  imme- 
diatdy  under  the  shadow  of  the  emi- 
nence last  described,  stood  a  low  and 
small  erection  of  stone,  parted  by 
this  city  of  the  dead  from  the  living 
town  of  Nienburg ;  whicb^  cat  <^by 


an  angle  of  its  own  vine-dad  emi- 
nence from  all  view  of  this  dreiiy 
necropolis,  was  farther  enlivened  hf 
a  cheerfiil  stream,  which  swept 
swiftly  and  smilingly  at  its  foot,  hur- 
rying to  cast  its  pure  and  sparkfing 
wat^  into  the  bosom  of  the  Rltine. 
A  few  light  craft,  moored  along  the 
shore,  heaved  laaly  upon  the  cox- 
rent,  and  the  nets  of  the  fishen 
spread  upon  the  bank  sufficiently  de- 
noted the  uses  of  the  little  fleet 

Beyond  the  town,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  ruins,  spread  one  of 
those  fine  old  forests  to  which  Ger- 
many is  indebted  for  so  much  of  her 
prosperity  and  so  many  of  her  sa- 
perstitions ;  and  where  tne  warm  ran 
and  the  flying  douds  produced  the 
most  fantastic  effects,  as  they  grap- 
pled for  power  above  the  stent  old 
trees,  spread  over  the  rarely  occur- 
ring glades,  or  succeeded  each  other 
upon  the  dancing  leaves.    The  blast 
wnich  had  howkd  its  defiance  over 
the  neighbouring  ruins,  where  it  beal 
freely  against  the  sharp  rock  and  the 
ri^d  masonry,  took  another  and  a 
wilder  tone  as  it  penetrated  into  the 
mystic  depths  of  the  daik  wood,  or 
forced  its  way  through  the  living  net- 
work  of  the   swinging    brsQclies. 
None  ventured  there  at  n^tfsll: 
the  goaUierd  drove  home  his  flock, 
the  woodsman  laid  by  lus  axe,  ana 
the  benighted  fowler  nastened  to  es- 
cape into  the  open  countoy,  without 
venturing  to  cast  one  glance  behind 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  day*s  sport 

Such  was  the  position  of  the 
little  town,  to  some  of  whose  in- 
habitants we  are  about  to  introduce 
our  readers.  It  was  eveningi  ana 
a  bright  moon  was  paving  ^ 
river  with  flakes  of  silver,  wUtf 
looked  like  the  annour  of  some  vater- 
giant,  beneath  which  his  huge  frame 
was  quivering  with  desire  to  tiait 
the  tranquil  earth  that  dept  » 
peacefully  beside  him.  The  breett 
was  sighmg  through  the  vines^  asff 
heaviiu^  aside  ti^eir Targe  fflossj  leaves 
and  delicate  tendrils ;  tne  kaghtcr 
of  children  and  the  voices  orvooiea 
might  be  heard  at  intervala;  ^ 
here  and  there,  npon  the  boaon  of 
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the  stream,  rested  a  bright  red  glare 
which  was  reflected  upon  the  trem- 
bling current  The  nshermen  were 
busy,  plying  their  trade  hy  torch- 
light. 

Upon  the  very  yeige  of  the  town 
stood  a  honse,  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  high  wall  inclosing  a  spa- 
cioiis  garden,  laid  out  with  scmpu- 
loufl  care  and  almost  painftil  form- 
ality. Flowers  of  eveiy  scent,  and 
of  every  colour,  blossomed  in  mi- 
nute patches  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  varied  shapes ;  trim-cut  hedges 
of  yew,  with  their  outline  broken  at 
intervals  by  strange  uncouth  figures, 
clipped  into  deformity  from  the  lame 
material ;  monstrous  statues  of  dis- 
coloured stone,  and  of  proportions 
which  defied  criticism,  mounted  upon 
square  pedestals ;  basins,  frinf;ed  with 
water-plants  and  peopled  with  gold 
fiflh ;  and  paths,  smoothly  and  bright- 
1t  gravelled,  formed  the  matMel  of 
this  pleasanoe ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
stooa  the  house,  with  its  tall  gable 
turned  towards  the  street,  the  heavy 
beams  of  its  roof  carved  at  the  ex- 
tremities into  whimsical  finials,  and 
its  leaden  gyrgoyles  grinning  like  an 
assemblage  of  demon  heads,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  slender  cupola 
which  supported  the  vane. 

Nor  did  the  appearance  of  the 
mansion  ¥rithin  belie  its  outward 
promise.  It  was  spacious  and  dcanly. 
No  accessory  to  comfort  was  want- 
ing. The  high-backed  chairs,  whose 
carving  was  terminated  by  a  rude 
representation  of  the  fanuly  crest, 
were  well  cushioned.  I^ere  was  a 
■crfl  carpet  on  the  centre  of  the  floor ; 
family  portraits  were  pannelled  into 
the  walls;  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  screened  by  heavy  dra- 
peries of  fringed  damask.  Every 
thing  bore  the  stamp  of  extreme 
care  and  scrupulous  management 
Theie  were  birds  and  flowers  upon  a 
table,  which  stood  within  the  deep 
bay  of  an  immense  window  looking 
upon  the  gaiden  from  the  apartment 
where  our  story  is  to  be^;  and 
upon  a  second,  drawn  near  to  the 
porcelain  stove,  which  occupied  an 
angle  of  the  room,  were  placed  a 
lamp,  some  female  working  materials, 
such  as  Berlin  wool,  coloured  silks, 
and  a  half-knitted  stocking;  a  few 
books,  and  some  fishing  apparatus. 

On  oneside  of  the  stove  sat  a  female, 
of  about  five-and-thirty  years  old. 


She  was  comely  but  not  handsome ; 
her  eyes  were  fine  and  dear,  but  the 
dark  brows  by  which  they  were 
overhung  almost  met  in  the  centre, 
forming  that  waving  line  beneath 
the  forehead  so  prized  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  but  which  gives  such  a 
harshness  to  the  countenance.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  terseness  and  deci- 
sion about  the  lines  of  her  month 
which  accorded  well  with  those  dark 
brows ;  and  her  head  was  seated  upon 
her  shoulders  with  a  majesty  which 
would  have  become  an  empress.  Her 
complexion  was  perfectly  mir,  but  its 
freshness  was  gone;  her  teeth  were 
beautiful,  and  ner  hands  and  arms 
faultless.  Her  face  wore  a  pained 
expression,  as  though  the  sorrows 
which  had  passed  over  her  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  as  though  she 
did  not  yet  believe  them  to  be  over. 
At  the  moment  in  which  we  are  de- 
scribing her,  she  was  buried  in  deep 
and  evidently  painful  thought :  even 
her  knitting,  that  everlasting  resource 
of  a  German  woman,  was  thrown 
aside,  and  she  sat  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  head 
bowed  down,  as  though  her  reflec- 
tions were  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
her  to  support  upright  Her  brows 
were  knit  together,  and  her  thin  lips 
compressed,  while  she  beat  upon  the 
floor  with  her  foot  rapidly  ana  fever- 
ishly, as  if  in  this  monotonous  move- 
ment she  found  vent  for  the  feeling 
by  which  she  was  oppressed. 

She  was  still  in  this  attitude  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
she  hastily  roused  herself,  and  re- 
sumed the  abandoned  knitting. 

The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly- 
built  man,  some  five  jrears  her  ju- 
&k>r,  and  it  was  eai^  to  decide  at 
a  glance  that  they  were  nearly  re- 
lated; there  were  the  same  thick 
continuous  brows,  the  same  stem  ex- 

gression  about  the  mouth,  the  same 
igh  forehead  surmounted  by  masses 
of  rich  brown  hair,  the  sMne  ma- 
jestic carriage  of  the  head ;  but  all 
these  features  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  female,  produced  an  effect  almost 
repelling,  made  of  the  man  a  noble 
specimen  of  masculine  beauty. 
Is  evertheless,  it  was  a  fearful  beauty, 
and  wore  the  brightness  of  the  lurid 
vapour  which  veils  the  summer 
thunder.  There  was  a  light  in  his 
large  brown  eyes  which,  even  in  his 
calmest  moments,  betrayed  the  fiery 
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Spirit  that  slept  within,  and  a  scorn 
in  the  curve  of  his  thin  lips  which 
gave  a  bitterness  to  their  harshness. 

"  You  are  late,  Elric,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  the  supper  has  been  served 
for  the  last  hour.** 

**  I  have  been  in  the  forest,**  was 
the  reply,  ^*and  took  no  heed  of 
time." 

"  During  our  mother's  life ** 

commenoed  the  watcher. 

^  I  know  what  you  are  about  to 
say,  Stephanie,**  interposed  the  young 
man,  impatiently.  '*  During  our 
mother's  life,  I  was  oompellea  to  a 
rigid  punctuality;  now,  I  am  my 
o¥m  master,  and  have  to  answer  to 
no  one  for  an  hour's  delay.** 

^'  Could  I  only  be  assured  that  you 

were  wandering  there  alone '* 

murmured  the  bdy. 

**  Hark  you,  gr&fine,**  said  Elric, 
turning  his  flashing  eyes  full  upon 
her,  as  he  twisted  tightly  about  his 
fingers  a  trout-line  which  he  had 
caught  up  from  the  table ;  '*  I  have 
alr^y  warned  you  that  I  will  hear 
no  more  upon  this  subject.  Do  I 
ever  thwart  your  wishes?  Do  I 
ever  control  your  amusements  ?  Do 
I  ever  dictate  to  your  affections? 
You  may  marry,  if  you  wiU,  the 
veriest  boor  in  Nienbui^g :  your  des- 
tiny will  be  of  your  own  seeking,  and 
you  are  old  enough  to  exert  your 
free-will ;  but  I  wul  be  equally  un- 
fettered. I  respected  the  prejudices 
of  my  mother,  because  she  was  my 
mother ;  but  I  will  brook  no  more 
womanly  dictation.  Be  warned  in 
time.** 

"  The  daughter  of  a  fisherman !  ** 
exclaimed  the  lady,  scornfully,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

The  young  count  sprang  a  pace 
towards  her,  vrith  a  red  spot  burning 
upon  either  cheek ;  but  ne  instantly 
checked  himself,  and  said,  with  a 
laugh  of  bitter  scorn,  ^  Even  so,  my 
lady  countess,  the  daughter  of  a 
fisherman ;  and  you  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  subtle  essence  which  men 
call  mind  can  be  diffused  through 
the  being  of  a  fisher*s  daughter  as 
iVeely  and  fully  as  through  that  of  a 
landgrave's  heiress;  that  the  sub- 
lime  ^" 

*'  Supper  waits,  Herr  Graf,"  said 
his  sister,  rising  haughtily  from  her 
seat,  and  leading  the  way  to  an  inner 
apartment. 

The  meal  passed  in  silence.    The 


presence  of  the  servants  prevented 
any  allusion  to  the  subject  which  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  both,  and  neither 
was  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
banish  it.  Under  such  circumstanees 
it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  surprising 
that  on  their  return  to  Uie  drawing- 
room  the  brother  and  sister  at  onoe 
recurred  to  the  obnoxious  theme. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should 
explain  to  the  reader  the  position  of 
the  noble  orphans.  Count  Elric 
Kdnigstein  was  the  last  representa^ 
tive  of  a  proud  and  ancient  ftmily, 
which,  origmally  both  powerful 
and  wealthy,  had  heoome  impover- 
ished by  the  loyalty  and  improvi- 
dence of  its  chids,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  had  lost  its  inflaenoe 
with  Its  riches.  Geschenke  hattnt 
die  Freundschaft  voarm  had  for  gene- 
rations been  the  motto  of  their  race ; 
and  they  had  so  long  been  distin* 
guished  for  an  open  hand  and  an  un- 
grudging generosity,  that  at  len^:th 
theyfound  themselves  with  nothing 
more  to  give. 

The  Thirty  Years*  War  had  cost 
Count  Elric  the  small  remains 
of  the  family  treasure  and  the  life 
of  his  father;  and  he  found  him- 
self, at  the  agp  of  sixteen,  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  mother,  with,  for  all 
patrimony,  the  house  at  NienboTK, 
a  small  estate  in  the  neighbonrhooS, 
and  the  moiety  of  her  jointure, 
scrupulously  divided  between  himself 
and  nis  sister  at  Uie  death  of  their 
last  parent.  The  young  man,  like 
all  the  other  males  of  his  race,  panted 
for  a  military  life;  but  tiie  old 
Countess  von  Kdnigstein  positively 
negatived  his  inclination.  He  was 
the  last  hope  ofthefiunily;  and  as 
she  looked  upon  the  noble  nromise 
of  his  magnificent  person,  sue  had 
proud  dreams  of  the  total  restoration 
of  their  house  by  his  alliance  with 
some  high-bom  and  wealthy  heiress. 

Meanwhile,  the  lugh-spiiited  Elric 
led  what  was,  for  him,  a  life  of  slow 
torture.  Denied  the  education  suited 
to  his  rank  by  the  utter  inability  of 
the  countess  to  meet  the  expense  of 
one  of  the  universities,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a  pries* 
attached  to  the  principal  church  of 
Nienbur|^,  and  soon  mastered  the 
very  linuted  stock  of  erudition  which 
was  boasted  by  the  good  father, 
whUe  his  hours  at  home  were  even 
more  heavy  and  unprofitable.    Pis- 
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appointed  in  her  ambition,  crippled 
in  her  means,  and  soured  by  r  her 
trials,  the  widowed  countess,  weak  in 
mind  and  tyrannical  by  nature,  ex- 
pended upon  trifles  the  enerp;y  and 
order  which  were  better  suited  to 
matters  of  importance.  Her  plea- 
sure-ground was  typical  of  her  whole 
life.  She  had  not  one  enlarged  idea ; 
not  one  great  perception ;  but  pressed 
her  iron  rod  upon  rushes  and  weeds. 
All  was  monotony  iuid  submissive- 
ness  in  the  old  mansion ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  an  under- 
current of  lassitude  and  disp;ust  soon 
destroyed  the  beautiful  umty  of  na- 
ture which  is  so  blessed  an  attribute 
of  the  youn^.  Father  Eberhard 
preached  obedience  to  the  revolting 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  obeyed  in 
8o  &r  as  by  word  and  action  he  could 
follow  the  counsel  he  received,  but  in 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  he  rebelled. 
Ko  word  of  encouragement,  no  sen- 
tence of  endearment,  ever  escaped  the 
pinched  lips  of  the  countess.  Like 
many  other  weak  persons,  she  be- 
lieved that  dignity  consisted  in  an 
absence  of  all  concession,  and  grati- 
fied her  vanity  bv  adopting  as  her 
creed  that  an  absence  of  rebuke 
should  satisfy  all  around  her,  but 
that  none  should  venture  to  presume 
upon  her  indulgence. 

In  this  dreary  way  did  she  fritter 
away  her  age,  but  the  evil  did  not 
end  there ;  for  she  wasted  along  with 
it  the  fresh  youth  and  pure  spirits  of 
her  children,  already  sufficiently  un- 
fortunate from  their  exceptionable 
position.  In  her  daughter  she  found 
a  docile  pupil;  nor  did  Stephanie 
resist,  even  when  her  mother  dashed 
the  cup  of  happiness  from  her  lips 
by  refusing  her  consent  to  a  marriage 
which  womd  have  crowned  her  dear- 
est hopes.  The  suitor,  unexception- 
able as  he  was  in  point  of  character, 
income,  and  disposition,  failed  in  ex- 
hibiting—like the  Konigsteins — his 
nine  ^uarterinffs,  and  was  rejected 
accordingly.  Stephanie,  as  we  have 
said,  submitted ;  but  she  was  blighted 
in  heart  from  that  day  forth ;  and — 
last  and  worst  misery  for  the  voung 
— she  ceased  to  hope  in  the  future. 
What  could  it  offer  to  her  which 
would  remedy  the  past?  And  with 
her  occasional  bursts  of  cheerfulness 
fled  the  sole  charm  of  home  to  her 
boy-brother.  Yet  still  he  controlled 
himself,  for  his  was  not  a  nature  to 


waste  its  strength  on  trifles  which  he 
felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the  strife. 
There  was  a  fire  wiuiin,  but  it  was 
buried  deep  beneath  the  surface,  like 
that  of  a  volcano,  which,  suffering 
even  for  years,  the  vicinity  of  man 
and  of  man*8  works,  slowly  collects  its 
deadly  power,  and  then  in  one  dread 
effort  spreads  ruin  and  desolation  on 
all  within  its  influence. 

At  length  the  countess  died,  and 
her  children  mourned  for  her  as  we 
all  mourn  over  accustomed  objects  of 
which  we  are  suddenly  deprived. 
They  missed  her  every  day  and 
every  hour;  they  missed  her  harsh 
and  cold  accents;  they  missed  her 
imperious  orders;  her  minute  re- 
proaches; her  restless  movements. 
They  felt  themselves  alone;  aban- 
doned to  self-government  after  years 
of  unquestioning  subjection ;  the 
world  of  their  own  home  appeared 
too  vast  to  them  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  inhabit  it  without  the 

Eresence  of  the  ruling  spirit  which  had 
itherto  sufficed  to  fill  its  void.  Nor 
did  the  orphans  draw  more  closely  to- 
gether as  they  walked  avray,  hand  in 
hand,  from  beside  the  grave  of  their 
last  parent.  They  had  no  longer  a 
feeling  in  common.  Stephanie  was 
like  the  tree  prostrated  by  the  light- 
ning, and  crushed  into  tne  earth  by 
the  weight  of  its  own  fall :  Elric  was 
like  the  sturdy  sapling  braving  the 
tempest,  and  almost  wooing  it  to 
bursty  that  he  might  feel  its  wild 
breath  rioting  among  the  leaves 
which  now  lay  hushed  and  motion- 
less upon  their  boughs.  Moreover, 
debarred  the  healthful  and  exciting 
exercises  of  her  brother,  the  young 
countess  had  never  passed  a  day,  and 
scarcely  an  hour,  beyond  her  mo- 
therms  presence ;  and,  careless  of  her- 
self, she  had  necessarily  followed  the 
monotonous  routine  of  her  home 
duties,  until  she  had  ceased  to  see  to 
how  poor  and  pitiful  a  result  the 
majonty  of  them  led.  The  spring 
of  her  me — if  such  a  life  can  be  said 
ever  to  have  had  a  spring — was  over ; 
the  little  vanities  of  her  sex  had 
ceased  to  occupy  her ;  and  she  pur- 
sued the  same  dreary  round  of  occu- 
pations and  anxieties,  eventually  as 
much  from  choice  as  custom. 

If  Elric,  as  he  turned  away  from  his 
mother's  grave,  hoped  for  a  brighter 
home  or  a  more  congenial  compa- 
nion^ip>  it  was  not  long  ere  he  was 
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fully  imdeeeived.  Nothing  oouM 
aroiue  Stephanie  from  the  moral 
torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen; 
and,  never  doubting  that  her  privi- 
lege of  ddership  would  leave  her 
r^ht  of  control  unquestioned,  she 
e^eavoured  to  compel  her  young 
and  fiery  brother  to  tne  same  weari- 
some, heart-sickening  monotony  of 
which  she  had  herself  long  ceased  to 
fod  the  bitterness.  In  this  attempt 
she  was  destined,  however,  si^all^ 
to  fail.  Crippled  as  he  was  m  hu 
worldly  career  by  the  comparative 
poverty  in  which  he  found  himself, 
Elric  was,  nevertheless,  like  the 
wounded  eagle,  which,  although  it 
cannot  soar  a^nst  the  sun,  may  still 
make  its  aene  in  the  free  air  and 
upon  the  mountain -heights.  His 
strength  was  crushed  but  not  sub- 
dued. It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
he  might  have  been  had  his  impe- 
tuous passions  been  diffused  and 
rightly  directed.  The  leaping  tor- 
rent may  be  diverted  into  a  channel, 
and  turned  to  purposes  of  usefulness, 
in  which  its  headlong  fury,  exhaust- 
ing itself  bv  degrees,  may  leave  it  to 
flow  on  ultimatelj^  in  a  clear  and 
placid  stream ;  while,  unheeded  and 
unguided,  it  must  prove  only  a  source 
of  ruin  and  destruction.  And  such 
was  the  moral  condition  of  Count 
Elrie.  He  felt  his  strength,  but  he 
was  yet  ignorant  of  its  power,  and 
utterly  unskilled  in  its  control. 

Many  years,  however,  had  passed 
over  the  orphans  in  dreamy  listless- 
nen.  Once  the  young  man  had  en- 
deavoured to  condole  with  his  sister 
upon  the  heart -stroke  inflicted  by 
the  prejudices  of  their  mother ;  but 
his  sympathy  awakened  no  response 
in  her  cicatriced  heart.  She  even 
applauded  the  rigour  which  had 
saved  her  from  the  remorse  of  dis- 
ffradng  her  family,  and  urged  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
that  her  saoifice  should  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Elric 
to  0|>en  up  the  spring  of  family 
a£Bcction ;  and  he  felt  his  failure  the 
more  bitterly,  that  he  yearned  for  a 
companionship  of  spirit.  Even  the 
worwy  Father  Eberhard  was  lost  to 
him;  for  he  had  been  called  to  a 
distant  mission  and  had  quitted  Nien- 
buiff,  in  all  probability,  for  ever. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  envied 
the  busy  inhabitants  of  the  little  town, 


who  pursued  alike  their  tvocatiopa 
and  tneir  amusements  in  common; 
while  he  sighed  as  he  remembensd 
that  from  these  he  was  alike  ahnt 
out.  He  could  not,  now  that  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  vdlun- 
teer  a  partnenhip  in  the  social  ooca- 
pations  of  the  plebeian  dtifleiis  with 
whom  he  had  been  forbidden  all 
association  during  his  youth,  and 
with  whom  he  could  now  never  hope 
to  meet  upon  equal  terms. 

The  sobtaty  young  man  turned,  in 
his  isolation,  to  Nature ;  and  Katme 
is  amarvellous  comforter  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  her  consolationfl  and 
her  endearments.     He  threw  aside 
his  books ;  they  had  long  ceased  to 
afford  him  either  amusement  or  in- 
struction; he  abandoned  his  sister  to 
her   solitary    home.     She   acaitely 
seemed  to  remark  his  abaenoe,  save 
when  it  interfered  with  the  do^- 
w<Hrk  regularity  of  the  little  houae- 
hold;  and  he  rushed  away  to  the 
forest  depths,  and  flung  himself  down 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees, 
and  thought  until  thouj^ht  became 
madness;  and  thenheseuedhisgan, 
and  pursued  the  game  throiurfa  the 
tangled  underwood,  until,  in  wigoe 
of  body,  he  fomit  his  bitterness  c£ 
soul ;  or  plunged  once  more  into  the 
sunshine,  and  paddling  his  boat  into 
the  centl^  of  the  stream,  waged  war 
upon  the  finny  tribes  that  peopled  it 
His  return,  when  laden  vrith  these 
spoils,  was  always  welcome  to  the 
countess,  for  she  was  too  good  a 
housewife  not  to  appreciate  sudi  an 
assistance  to  their  slender  means ;  but 
suddenly  this  resource,  upon  which 
she  had  begun  to  calculate  in  her 
daily  arrangements,  failed  her  all  at 
once;  nor  could  Elric,  when  ques- 
tioned upon  the  subject,  offer  sndi 
reason  for  his  defection  as  tended  to 
satisfy  her  mind.    With  the  true 
perception  of  a  woman,  she  felt  that 
there  was  a  mystery.    Where  could 
Ebric  q>end  the  long  hours  in  which 
he  was   daily  absent  from  home? 
and  with  whom  P 

Suddenly  a  suspidon  new  upon 
her,  and  a  deep  cnmsm  luah  over- 
spread her  usually  pale  chedc  as  Bbe 
began,  with  a  besting  heart,  to  take 
a  mental  survey  of  h^  distant  ncigfa- 
bourhood. 

*'It  cannot  be  the  griifine  Rosi,** 
she  murmured  to  herself:  **fiir 
althoi^h  Elric  could  row  to  the 
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8chlo68  in  thiee  honn,  he  eoald  not 
retom  in  the  same  time  against  the 
cmrent ;  nor  would  the  proud  coun- 
tess encourage  him :  he  is  too  poor. 
No^  no— it  cannot  he  the  griifine 
Bo8^  Baxon  Kadschan's  daughter  ? 
— Equally  impossible.  Elrichas  no 
hoTMS,  and  there  are  five  long  leagues 
between  ns.  Ckmatance  von  Har- 
thefm  ? — Still  more  improbable.  She 
is  to  take  the  vows  next  year  in  Our 
Lady  of  Merey.  Poor,  too,  as  him- 
self^ and  as  noble.  No,  no,  her 
fiunily  would  not  permit  it.  And 
we  know  none  other  I    Unless,  in- 


deed, the  dark-eyed  daaghter  of  the 
Bnrgomeister  of  Nienburg.  But  I 
am  mad — ^he  dabb  not! — ^I  would 
rather  see  him  stretched  out  yonder 
in  the  death-yalley.** 

The  eye  of  the  proud  oounteas 
famed,  and  the  deep  red  glow  burned 
on  her  cheek  and  brow ;  she  clenched 
her  slender  hands  tightly  together, 
and  her  breath  came  thick  and  ftst ; 
but  she  soon  controlled  her  emotion, 
and  whisnered  to  herself  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  wnich  sooikted  strangely  in 
that  silent  room,  '^No^  no,  he  dabe 
notr 
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^  Whisht,  whisht,  Mina ;  here  is  the 
HerrGraf!" 

A  joyous  and  mcefhl  peal  of 
laughter  was  the  sde,  and  evidently 
incredulous  reply  to  this  warning. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  origin  of 
that  melodious  mirth :  vou  felt  at  once 
that  the  lips  from  whicn  it  had  gushed 
were  fresh,  and  rich,  and  youthful ; 
and  that  the  eyes  wluch  danced  in  their 
own  light  as  it  rang  out  were  eyes 
such  as  poets  dream  of  when  tney 
have  tisions  of  a  world  unknown  of 
sin. 

**  Once  more,  Mina,  dear  Mina,  I 
vow  by  my  patron -saint  I  here  is 
the  Herr  Graf." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a 
young  girl  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant, 
with  a  round,  good-hnmoured,  sun- 
burnt &ce,  bare  arms  bronzed  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,, and  one  of 
those  stunted  and  muscular  figures 
which  seem  to  herald  an  existence  of 
toil  and  hardship.  She  was  stancUnff 
near  a  cluster  oimarsh- willows  which 
overshadowed  a  little  runlet,  that, 
descending  from  the  hekht  above  the 
town,  swept  onward  to  the  river.  As 
Elric,  for  it  was  of  him  that  she 
spoke,  reached  the  spot,  a  second 
figure  sprang  from  a  ntting  position, 
and  stood  before  him.  The  voung 
count  started,  and  forgetting  raat  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  two  mere 
peasant  girls,  ¥rith  intuitive  courtesy 
withdrew  his  cap.  Well  might  he 
start ;  for  such  a  vimon  as  that  upon 
which  he  looked  had  never  beiore 
met  hiseyea. 

B  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the 
first  dawn  of  her  beauty.  The  glow 
of  fifteen  summers  was  on  her  cheek, 
the  light  of  heaven  dwelt  in  the 
depkhs  of  faer  dark  Uue  ^€0,  whose 


lashes,  long  and  lustrous,  tempered 
without  concealing  their  brightness. 
A  flood  of  hair  of  that  precious  shade 
of  auburn  which  seems  to  catch  the 
sunbeams,  and  to  imprison  them  in 
its  slowing  meshes,  fell  upon  her 
finely  developed  shoulder^  which 
were  partially  bare.  Her  little  feet, 
moulded  like  those  of  an  antique 
nymph,  and  gleaminjg  in  their  white- 
ness throngh  the  limpid  waves  l^ 
which  they  were  bathed,  were  also 
necessarily  uncovered ;  one  small 
delicate  nand  still  grasped,  and 
slightly  lifted  the  coarse,  but  becom- 
ing draperyin  which  she  was  attired. 
Her  figure  was  perfect,  and  bendine 
slightly  forward,  half  in  fear  and  hau 
in  shame,  looked  as  though  a  sound 
would  startle,  and  impel  it  into  flight. 
The  lips,  parted  bv  the  same  impulse, 
revealed  teeth  like  ivory;  and  the 
whole  aspect  and  attitude  of  the  girl 
was  so  lovely  that  Canova  might 
have  created  his  master-piece  after 
such  a  model. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence, 
but  only  for  an  instant;  for,  his  first 
surprise  over,  the  jpuni^  count 
sprang  forward  and  offered  nis  hand 
to  the  fiur  maid  to  lead  her  to  the 
bank.  She  obeyed  without  re- 
monstrance, for  so  great  an  honour 
had  rendered  her  powerless  to  resist ; 
and,  in  the  next  moment  she  stood 
beside  him,  with  her  small  white  feet 
half-buried  among  the  yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  guess  the  sequel  of 
such  a  meeting  ?  Intoxicated  by  her 
beauty,  thralled  1^  her  gracefhl 
simphcity,  an  hour  had  not  pused  ere 
Elnc  had  fimotten  the  nine  quarter- 
ings  of  the  itdnigsteins  and  the  real 
position  of  the  fi8herman*s  daughter. 
A  new  world  had  developed  itself  to 
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the  faflcinated  recluse.  Hitherto,  he 
had  dwelt  only  amid  coldness  and 
restraint ;  no  kindred  spirit  had 
awiUcened  at  his  touch ;  no  neart  had 
throbbed  beneath  his  gaze.  Now,  he 
saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a  bright 
eye  sink  under  his  praise :  he  felt  the 
trembling  of  the  little  hand  which  he 
srasped  within  his  own;  and  he 
began  to  understand  that  he  ¥ras  not 
alone  on  earth. 

The  father  of  Mina  was  poor,  very 
poor.  Her  mother  was  dead.  She 
was  the  one  pet  lamb  which  to  the 
fisher  was  dearer  than  the  flock  of 
the  rich  man :  she  was  the  child  of 
his  a^  and  of  his  prajrers ;  the  light 
of  his  narrow  dwellmg;  the  sun- 
beam of  his  home.  He  was  not  long 
ere  he  heard  of  the  meeting  under 
the  alder-trees;  and  poor  andpower- 
less  as  he  was,  he  resolved,  as  he 
kissed  the  pure  brow  of  his  daughter 
when  she  lay  down  to  rest,  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Herr  Graf,  that 
his  pure  one  might  be  left  unto  him 
pure.  He  did  so  on  the  morrow, 
when  once  more,  Mina  and  Elric  had 
met  beside  the  mountain-stream. 
The  girl  was  there  because  the  count 
had  made  her  promise  to  meet  him ; 
and  he,  because  his  whole  soul  was 
already  wrapped  up  in  the  peasant- 
maiden.  They  were  sitting  side  by 
side,  and  hand  in  hand,  when  the  old 
fisher  came  upon  them;  and  they 
both  looked  up,  Mina  with  a  blush, 
and  Elric  witn  a  smile,  but  neither 
shrank  Jbeneath  the  stem  and  anxious 
eye  of  the  old  man. 

**  Is  this  well,  Herr  Graf  ?"  asked 
the  father,  in  a  voice  which  was  full 
of  tears;  *Hhe  strong  against  tibe 
weak,  the  rich  against  the  poor,  the 
proud  against  the  humble?  Have 
pity  upon  me,  I  have  but  her.** 

^^  And  she  is  worth  all  the  world, 
old  man,"  replied  Elric  calmly ;  ^^pos- 
sessed of  her,  you  are  the  rich,  the 
strong,  and  the  proud.  I  was  sJone 
until  I  found  her.** 

"  And  now,  my  lord  count  P** 

**  Now  she  must  be  mine.** 

The  sturdy  fisher  clenched  his 
hand,  and  moved  a  pace  nearer  to  the 
y<mnf^  noble. 

Elnc  sprang  to  his  feet,  andgrasped 
the  convulsed  hand. 

^  She  has  promised,  and  she  will 
perform :  will  you  condemn  me 
again  to  solitude  and  to  despair  P** 

"^My   lord  county**    gasped   the 


grey-haired  man;  ^'heaven  knows 
how  I  have  toiled  to  keep  a  roof  above 
her  head,  and  comfort  at  her  hearth ; 
and  my  labour  has  been  light,  for  her 
evening  welcome  has  more  than  paid 
me  for  the  struggle  of  the  day.  Leave 
us  then  in  peacie.  Do  not  make  me 
weep  over  tne  shame  I  may  not  have 
the  power  to  avert" 

**  You  are  her  father,**  mumimed 
Elric  passionately,  as  his  lane  eyes 
flashed^  and  his  lips  quivered ;  **  or 
YOU  should  not  live  asain  to  conpk 
her  name  with  the  idea  of  shame. 
Mina  shall  be  my  wife  I** 

The  astonished  fisherman  atag- 
gered  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
by  a  heavy  hand. 

"Your  wife,  Herr  Graf!  Yon 
dream!  Mina  can  never  be  your 
wife.  Your  name  is  the  noblest  that 
has  ever  met  her  ear.  You  dwell  in 
a  palace,  and  may  stand  before  the 
emperor.    And  wnat  is  she  r* 

''My  afiianced  bride!**  said  the 
voung  count,  proudly :  '*  my  life  had 
become  a  bitter  burden,  and  she  has 
turned  it  to  one  long  dream  of  del^ht ; 
the  future  was  a  vision  of  whidi 
I  feared  to  dwell  upon  the  darkness ; 
she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has  brought 
day  into  the  gloom,  and  ^reid  before 
me  a  long  perspective  of  happiness. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  mv  proud  name ; 
I  would  I  had  been  bom  a  ootter*s 
son,  that  so  I  might  have  had  fellow- 
ship with  my  kind.** 

Mina  only  wept. 

'*  Surely  X  dream  !**  murmured  the 
old  man,  pasdns  his  hard  hand  across 
his  brow.  *'  My  child  is  so  young — 
so  ignorant** 

"  I  will  be  her  tutor.** 

''So  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
noble.** 

"  I  am  poor  enough  to  be  a  pea- 
sant** 

"I  shaU  die  if  I  am  left  desolate.** 

"  You  shall  be  her  father  and  my 
father;  her  friend  and  my  friend. 
While  he  spoke  Elric  bent  his  knee, 
and  drew  Mina  to  his  bosom ;  and  as 
the  beams  of  the  declining  sun  fell 
upon  the  group,  the  long  shadow  of 
the  old  man  rested  upon  tne  kneeliqg 
pair.  The  aged  fisher  bent  his  grey 
head  and  wept 

No  vows  were  plighted :  none  were 
needed;  and  henceforth  the  whole 
soul  of  Elric  was  wrapped  up  in  bis 
peasant -love.  One  only  weight 
pressed  upon  his  spirit    tie  i 
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bered  tbe  prejadices  of  his  sister,  and 
shrank  before  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  well  knew  that  she  would 
visit  the  timid  and  nnoffending  Mina. 
This  was  the  only  evil  from  which 
he  felt  powerless  to  screen  her.  That 
the  cold  and  proud  Countess  Stephanie 
and  the  fisher's  daughter  could  share 
one  common  home,  be  did  not  dare  to 
hope ;  yet  his  roof  must  be  the  shelter 
of  nis  young  bride ;  nor  could  he  con- 
template the  departure  of  his  sister 
firom  the  dwelling  of  her  ancestors 
-without  a  pane  of  anguish ;  he  felt 
that  she  would  go  foi^  only  to  die. 
This  eonnction  made  a  coward  of 
him ;  and  he  left  her  knowledge  of 
his  defidcation  to  chance. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  rumour 
reached  her  of  the  truth,  but  she 
spumed  it  in  haughty  disbelief.  It 
could  not  be — day  and  niffht  might 
change  their  course,  and  the  stats  of 
heaven  spring  to  earthly  life  amid 
the  green  sward  of  the  swelling  hills 
— ^but  a  Konigstein  to  wed  with  a 
peasant !  No — no  —  the  young 
countess  remembered  her  own  youth, 
and  laughed  the  tale  to  scorn.  Still 
she  watched,  and  pondered  over  the 
lon^  and  profitless  absences  of  Elric ; 
and  stOl  her  midnight  dreams  were 
fhll  of  vague  and  terrible  visions ; 
when  at  length  she  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  frightful  truth. 

Had  the  gr&fine  been  a  woman  of 
euer^  and  impetuous  passions,  she 
would  have  become  insane  under  the 
blow ;  but  she  had  passed  a  life  of 
self-centred  submissi?eness ;  and  if 
the  thunder  was  indeed  awakened,  it 
reverberated  only  in  the  depths  of 
her  spirit,  and  carried  no  desolation 
upon  its  breath.  Cold,  uncompro- 
mising, and  resolute,  she  had  gradu- 
ally become  tmder  the  example  of 
her  mother  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  one  great  end  of  her 
existence  was  now  the  honour  of  her 
race,  of  which  she  was  only  the  more 
jealous  as  their  poverty  rendered  it 
the  more  difilcuit  to  uphold.  All 
else  had  been  denied  to  her ;  a  home 
of  loving  affection,  the  charm  of  social 
intercourse,  the  pleasures  of  her  sex 
and  of  her  rank — she  had  grasped 
nothing  but  the  overweening  pride  of 
ancestry,  and  a  deep  scorn  for  all 
who  were  less  nobly  bom. 

The   last   bolt  had  now  fallen! 
Months  passed  on ;  months  of  dissen- 
sion, reproach,  and  bittemess.    For 
YOL,  XZXm.  NO.  cxcvu. 


awhile  she  hoped  that  what  she 
deemed  the  wild  and  unworthy  fancy 
of  her  brother  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time :  nay,  in  her  cold-hearted 
pride,  she  perhaps  had  other  and 
more  guilty  hopes,  but  thev  were 
equally  in  vain.  Mina  was  daily  more 
dear  to  the  young  count,  for  she  had 
opened  up  to  him  an  existence  of  af- 
fection and  of  tmst  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger ;  his  time 
was  no  longer  a  burden  upon  his 
strength.  The  days  were  too  short 
for  the  bright  thoughts  which 
crowded  upon  him,  the  nights  for 
his  dreams  of  happiness.  Mina  had 
already  become  nis  pupil,  and  they 
studied  beside  the  running  streams 
and  under  the  leafy  boii^hs;  and 
when  the  page  was  too  cufiicult  to 
read,  the  young  girl  lifted  her  sun- 
bright  eyes  to  those  of  her  tutor, 
and  found  its  solution  there. 

The  lovers  cared  not  for  tune,  for 
they  were  happy;  and  the  seasons 
had  once  revolved,  and  when  the 
winter  snows  had  forbidden  them  to 
pursue  their  dailv  task  in  the  valley 
or  upon  the  hill-side,  the  last  de- 
scen«iant  of  the  counts  of  Konigstein 
had  taken  his  place  beside  the  fisher^s 
hearth,  without  bestowing  one 
thought  upon  its  povertv.  fiut  the 
father's  heart  was  full  or  care.  Al- 
ready had  idle  tongues  breathed  foul 
suspicions  of  his  pure  and  innocent 
child.  She  was  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  legend  for  the  gossips 
of  the  neighbourhood;  and  He  was 
powerless  to  avenge  her.  Humble 
himself  as  he  might  to  their  level,  the 
fisherman  could  not  forget  that  it 
was  the  young  Graf  von  Konigstein 
who  was  thus  domesticated  beneath 
his  roof;  and  as  time  wore  on,  he 
trembled  to  think  how  all  this  might 
end.  Should  he  even  preserve  the 
honour  of  his  beloved  Mina,  her 
peace  of  mind  would  be  gone  for  ever, 
and  she  would  be  totally  unfitted  for 
the  existence  of  toil  and  poverty, 
which  was  her  birthright.  He  could  not 
endure  this  cruel  thought  for  ever  in 
silence,  and  on  the  evening  in  which 
we  have  introduced  the  orphans  to 
our  readers,  he  had  profited  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  Mina  to  pour 
out  before  the  young  count  all  the 
treasure  of  wretche&ess  which  he 
had  so  long  concealed.  Elric  started 
as  the  frightful  fact  burst  upon  him. 
He  had  already  spumed  the  world's 
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meer,  bttt  he  could  not  brook  that 
its  scorn  should  rest  upon  his  inno- 
cent young  bride. 

''£nough,  old  man!**  he  said, 
hoarsely;  ^enough.  These  busy 
tongues  shall  be  stayed.  These  won- 
der-mongers shall  be  silenced.  And 
when  once  Mina  has  become  my  wife, 
woe  be  to  him  who  shall  dare  to 
couple  her  pure  image  with  suspi- 
cion!" 

He  left  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step, 
and  was  soon  lost  among  the  dense 
shadows  of  the  neighbouring  forest. 
A  bitter  task  was  before  him,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  shrink  from  its  com- 
pletion ;  yet  still  he  lin^red,  for  he 
dared  not  picture  to  hunself  what 
might  be  the  result  of  his  escplana- 
tion  with  his  sister. 

We  have  already  described  their 
meeting ;  and  now  haying  acquiunted 
the  reader  with  the  excited  state  of 
mind  and  feeline  in  which  the  young 
count  entered  his  dreary  home,  we 
will  rejoin  the  noble  orphans  in  the 
apartment  to  which  tney  had  re- 
turned from  the  supper-room.  The 
countess  at  once  resumed  her  seat 
beside  the  stoye,  and  drawing  her 
frame  towards  her,  affected  to  be  in- 
tently occupied  on  the  elaborate  piece 
of  embroidery  which  it  contained ; 
but  Elric  had  less  self-government. 
He  paced  the  floor  with  hurried  and 
unequal  steps:  and  the  moisture 
started  to  his  brow  as  he  strove  to 
control  the  emotion  which  shook 
his  frame.  At  length  he  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  so  hoarse,  so  deep,  and 
so  unnatural,  that  the  young  grUfine 
involuntarily  started. 

**  Stephanie!"  he  said;  "the  mo- 
ment is  at  last  come  in  which  we 
must  understand  each  other  without 
disguise.  We  are  alone  in  the  world 
— we  are  strangers  in  heart — as  ut- 
terly strangers  as  on  the  day  when 
we  buried  our  last  parent.  I  sought 
in  vain,  long  years  ago,  to  draw  the 
bond  of  relationship  closer,  but 
such  was  not  your  will.  You  had 
decided  that  my  youth  and  my  man- 
hood alike  should  be  one  long  season 
of  weariness  and  isolation.  I  utter 
no  reproach,  it  was  idle  in  me  to  be- 
lieve that  without  feeling  for  your- 
self you  could  feel  for  me.  You 
knew  that  I  had  no  escape,  that  I  had 
no  resource ;  but  yon  cared  not  for 
this,  and  you  have  lived  on  among 
tjie  puerilities  of  which  you  have  made 


duties,  and  the  prejudiees  ofwlikk 
yon  have  made  cnains  of  iron,  with- 
out remembering  thdr  effect  on  me. 
I  have  endured  this  long,  too  loo^: 
I  have  endured  it  unoompUiningry, 
but  the  limiU  of  that  endunnee  are 
now  overpast.  Henceforth  we  must  be 
more,  far  mOre,  or  nothiqg  to  each 
other." 

"  I  understand  yonr  meaning,  Graf 
von  Koniestein,"  said  the  lady,  risiii^ 
coldly  and  haughtily  from  her  Kit; 
^*  there  is  to  be  a  bridal  beneftth  the 
roof  of  your  noble  anoestOTB;  the 
daughter  of  a  serf  is  to  take  our 
mother's  place  and  to  sit  in  oor 
mother's  cnair.  Is  it  not  ao  ?  Th&t 
hear  me  in  my  turn;  and  I  am  calm, 
you  see,  for  this  is  an  hour  far  which 
X  have  been  lone  prenared.  Hear 
me  swear  that,  wniie  I  nave  life,  this 
shall  never  be !" 

There  was  rage  as  well  as  seom  in 
the  laughter  by  which  the  count  k- 
plied. 

"Beneath  the  roof  of  my  father 
was  I  bom,"  pursued  the  countess ; 
"  and  beneath  his  roof  will  I  die.  1, 
at  least,  have  never  sullied  it  by  one 
thought  of  dishonour.  I  can  look 
around  me  boldly,  upon  these  por- 
traits of  our  honoured  race,  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  will  not  blush  over 
nw  degeneracy.  Mistake  me  not. 
My  days  shall  end  here  where  ther 
b^pan ;  and  no  churl's  daughter  shall 
sit  with  me  at  my  ancestral  hearth.** 

"  Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forbear  !** 
exclaimed  the  count,  writhing  like 
one  in  physical  agony.  "  You  know 
not  the  spirit  that  you  bravo. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  supine,  for 
hitherto  my  existence  has  not  been 
worth  a  struggle ;  to-day  it  is  other- 
wise ;  I  will  submit  no  longer  to  a 
code  of  narrow-hearted  bigot^.  You 
sa^  trul^.  There  will  ere  long  be  a 
bndal  m  my  father's  house,  and 
purer  or  fairer  bride  never  pledged 
ner  faith  to  one  of  his  ancient  nee." 

"  None  fairer,  perchance,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  withering  gesture  of 
contempt;  "but  profane  not  the 
glorious  blood  that  fills  3^ur  veins 
and  that  ought  now  to  leap  in  hot  re- 
proach to  yonr  false  heart,  bv  slander- 
ing the  bUmelesa  dead !  Purer,  mid 
you?  The  breath  of  slander  has 
already  fastened  upon  the  puritjryoa 
seek  to  vaunt.  Your  miracle  of  virtue 
has  long  been  the  proverb  of  the 
chaste." 
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The  yoviiff  umii  straek  his  brow 
heavily  with  nis  clenched  hand,  and 
sank  into  a  chair. 

**  Once  more,"  he  gasped  out,  "  I 
^am  ^ou  to  beware.  You  are 
awakenino^  a  demon  within  me !  Do 
jou  not  see,  weak  woman,  that  you 
are  yourself  arming  me  with  weapons 
agauist  your  pride  ?  If  slander  has 
indeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innooent  head  of  her  whom  you  affect 
to  despise,  by  whom  did  that  slander 
eome?** 

**  Herein  we  are  at  least  agreed," 
answered  the  countess,  in  thesamecold 
and  nnimpassioned  tone  in  which  she 
had  all  along  spoken;  ''had  you, 
Ilerr  Graf,  never  forgotten  what 
was  dne  to  yourself  and  to  your  race, 
the  fisher's  daughter  might  have 
mated  with  one  other  own  class,  and 
so  have  escaped ;  but  you  saw  fit  to 
drag  her  fbrth  from  the  slough  which 
was  her  natural  patrimony  into  the 
light,  that  scorn  might  point  its  finger 
at  her  and  blight  her  as  it  passed  her 
by." 

^  Could  I  but  learn  whose  was  that 
devilish  finger— could  I  but  know 
who  first  dmd  to  breathe  a  whisper 

against  her  fair  lame "" 

*'  What  vengeance  would  you  wreak 
upon  the  culprit,  Count  von  Konig* 
stem  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  I,  who  to  screen  the  honour 
of  our  house,  to  screen  your  own, 
rebutted  the  rumour  which  was 
brought  to  me  of  vour  mad  folly,  and 
bade  the  gossips  look  closer  ere  they 
dared  to  couple  your  name  mth  that 
of  a  beggar  s  cnild  ?  Suppose  that 
others  spoke  upon  that  hmt,  do  you 
deem  that  I  am  likely  to  tremble  be- 
neath your  frown  ?" 

**  Devil ! "  muttered  the  voung  man 
from  between  his  denchcd  teeth; 
**  f  on  may  have  cause  I  Thus,  then, 
griifine,  you  have  dishonoured  your 
sister,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

The  lady  threw  back  her  head 
scornfully. 

"Do  yon  still  pernst ?" she  asked, 
as  her  heavy  brow  gathered  into  a 
storm. 

**  Now  more  than  ever.  Those  who 
have  done  the  wron^  shall  repair  it, 
and  that  speedily.  You  have  declared 
that  you  will  die  beneath  the  roof  of 
yonr  ancestors;  be  it  so:  but  that 
roof  nhall  be  shared  by  your  brother's 
^e ;  and  woe  be  to  them  who  cause 
the  first  tear  that  she  shall  shed  here !" 


** Madman  and  fool!"  exclaimed 
the  exasperatedcountess,  whose  long- 
pent-up  passions  at  length  burst  their 
Dounds,  and  swept  doii-n  all  before 
them:  ^^ complete  this  disgraceful 
compact  if  you  dare  I  Bemerober, 
that  although  your  solitaiy  life  might 
have  enabled  you  to  marry  without 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  had 
you  chosen  a  wife  suited  to  your  birth 
and  rank,  one  word  from  me  will  end 
your  disgracefiil  dream;  or  should 
you  still  persist,  you  will  exchange 
your  birthplace  K>r  a  prison.  This 
word  should  have  been  said  ere  now, 
but  that  I  shrank  from  exposingyour 
d^neracy;  trust  no  longer,  how- 
ever, to  my  forbearance :  the  honour 
of  our  race  is  in  my  hands,  and  I  vnW 
save  it  at  whatever  cost  Either 
pledge  vourself  upon  the  spot  to 
forego  this  degrading  fancy,  or  the 
sun  of  to-morrow  shall  not  set  before 
I  depart  for  Vienna." 

Elric  ffasped  for  breath.  He  well 
knew  the  stem  and  unflinching 
nature  of  his  sister,  she  felt  that  he 
was  indeed  in  her  ^wer.  The 
whole  happiness  of  his  future  life 
hun^  upon  that  hour,  but  he  scorned 
to  give  a  pledge  which  he  had  not 
the  strengtn,  nay  more,  which  he  had 
no  longer  even  the  ri^ht,  to  keep. 

'^  Beware,  Stephanie,  beware  !**  he 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  menace ;  "  be- 
ware alike  of  what  you  say  and  of 
what  you  do;  for  you  are  rapidly 
bursting  the  bonds  by  which  we  are 
united.'^ 

"^  You  have  vourself  already  done 
so,**  was  the  bitter  retort ;  ^*  when 
you  sought  to  make  me  share  your 
affection  with  a  base-bom  hind*a 
daughter,  you  released  me  from  those 
ties,  whidi  I  no  longer  recognise.** 

^^  Are  you  seeking  to  drive  me  to 
extremity  ?** 

^^  I  am  endeavouring  to  awaken 
you  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  ho- 
nour.** 

^  Stephanie,  we  must  part !  The 
same  roof  can  no  longer  cover  us. 
You  have  aroused  an  evil  spirit 
within  my  breast  which  I  never 
knew  abided  there.  Take  your  in- 
heritance and  depart." 

"  Never !  I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  have  sworn  to  live  and  die 
under  this  roof,  and  that  while  I  have 
life  you  shall  be  saved  from  dishonour. 
You  dare  not  put  me  forth,  and  I 
will  perforai  my  vow." 
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"  GrRflne,  I  am  the  master  here  r 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  despise 
yonr  menace.  We  will  talk  no  more 
on  this  hateful  subject " 

"  On  this  or  none.  If  you  remain 
here,  you  remain  as  the  associate  of 
my  wife." 

"  Never  I  And  were  my  eyes  once 
profaned  bv  her  presence  within 
these  sacred  walls,  she  would  have 
cause  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  she 
entered  them." 

"Hal" 

"  Nature,  the  laws  of  your  class, 
and  the  custom  of  your  rank,  oppose 
so  glaring  a  degradation ;  nor  am  I 
more  forbearing  than  Nature,  cus- 
tom, and  the  law.  My  determin- 
ation is  irrevocable." 

^  It  may  be  that  it  is  of  slight  im- 
portance," said  the  younff  noble,  as 
ne  turned  upon  her  eyes  whose  pupils 
were  dilat^  and  seemed  slightly 
tinged  with  blood,  ^  1  cannot  con- 
descend to  ftirther  entreaty  or  ex- 
postulation. We  now  understand 
each  other." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  countess 
re-seated  herseif,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  pla3nn^  about  her  lip,  but  the 
tempest  which  was  raging  in  the 
breast  of  Elric  was  fHghtral.  His 
hands  were  so  tightly  clenched  that 
the  blood  had  started  beneath  the 
nails.  The  veins  of  his  throat  and 
forehead  were  swollen  like  cords, 
and  his  thin  lips  were  livid  and 
trembling.  As  he  passed  athwart 
the  apartment  he  suddenly  paused ; 
a  deadly  paleness  overspread  his 
countenance,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath,  and  clung  to  a  chair,  like 
one  suddenly  smitten  with  paralysis. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  crimson 
over  his  features,  as  though  his 
heart  had  rejected  the  coward  blood 
which  had  just  fled  to  it,  and  flung 
it  back  as  a  damninff  witness  to  his 
burning  brow.  And  still  the  lady 
wrought  upon  her  tapestry  with  a 
steady  hand  beneath  tne  broad  light 
of  the  lamp;  nor  could  a  line  of 
passion  be  traced  upon  her  calm,  pale 
race. 

Before  the  count  retired  to  rest 
that  night,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  sister  desiring  that  a  seat  might 
be  secured  for  her  in  the  post-car- 
riage which  passed  through  Nien- 
burg  during  the  following  day,  on  its 
way  to  Vienna.  She  had  uttered  no 
idle  threat,  and  Elric  was  not  ignor- 


ant of  the  stringency  of  Hiat  autho- 
rity which  she  was  about  to  evc^e. 
Should  his  intended  marriage  once 
reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  Kina 
was  lost  for  ever.  Driven  almost  to 
frenzy,  the  young  man  raised  in  his 
powerful  hand  the  heavy  lamp  which 
still  burnt  upon  the  table,  and 
eagerly  made  the  drcoit  of  the  room, 
pausing  before  each  picture,  as 
though  he  still  hoped  to  find  among 
those  of  his  female  anceaton  a  pre- 
cedent for  his  own  wild  passion;  but 
he  looked  in  vain.  Upon  aU  he 
traced  the  elaborately -emblaaooed 
shield  and  the  pompous  title.  He 
had  long  known  that  it  was  so;  bat 
at  that  moment  he  scmtixiiaed  them 
closely,  as  thoush  he  anticipated  that 
a  miracle  would  be  wrought  in  his 
behalf.  This  done,  he  onoe  mem 
replaced  the  lamp  on  its  aoenstMiied 
stand;  and  after  glaring  for  awhile 
into  the  flame,  as  if  to  brave  the 
fire  that  burnt  pale  beside  that  which 
flashed  from  beneath  his  own  daik 
brows,  he  walked  slowly  to  a  cabinet 
which  occupied  an  angle  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

It  contained  a  slender  GoUecttoo  of 
shells  and  minerals,  the  bequest  of 
Father  Eberhard  to  his  pupu  on  his 
departure  from  Nienburg;  a  few 
stuffed  birds,  shot  and  preserved  by 
the  count  himself;  and,  finaUv,  a 
few  chemical  preparations  with  which 
the  good  priest  had  tried  *  sundry 
simple  experiments  as  a  practicil 
illustration  of  his  lessons.  It  was  to 
this  latter  division  of  the  cabinet 
that  the  young  man  directed  his  at- 
tention. He  deliberately  lighted  a 
small  taper  at  the  lamp,  and  tiien 
drew  from  their  coneeaknent  sundry 
phials,  containing  various  coloured 
liquids.  Of  these  he  selected  one 
two-thirds  full  of  a  whhit  and  limpid 
fluid,  which  he  plaeed  in  his  brewt; 
and  this  done,  he  extinguished  his 
taper,  returned  it  to  its  nidie,  and, 
closing  the  cabinet,  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  pale,  haggard,  and  pint- 
ing. 

lie  had  not  been  seated  many 
seconds  when,  at  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  step,  he  lifted  his  aching 
h&uA.  from  his  arm,  and  endeavoured 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  compo- 
sure. It  was  tnat  of  the  venerable 
woman  who  had  been  the  favourite 
attendant  of  his  mother,  and  who 
had,  upon  her  marriage,  followed 
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her  from  her  hmne,  and  ultimately 
become  his  nurse.  A  shuddering 
thrill  passed  through  his  veins,  for 
he  was  awaiting  her.  She  was  accus* 
.  tomed  each  night,  after  his  sister  had 
retired,  to  prepare  for  both  a  draught 
of  lemonade  as  their  nij^ht-beverage, 
and  first  leaving  one  with  her  young 
master,  to  carry  the  other  to  the 
chamber  of  the  countess.  Her  ap- 
pearance was  therefore  anticipated; 
and  she  remained  for  an  instant,  as 
usual,  in  order  to  receive  the  praise 
which  her  beloved  nurseling  never 
failed  to  lavish  upon  her  skul ;  but, 
for  the  first  time,  Elric  objected  to 
the  flavour  of  the  draught,  and  re- 
quested her  to  bring  hun  a  lemon 
tnat  he  might  augment  its  acidity. 
The  discomfited  old  woman  obeyed, 
and,  having  deposited  her  salver 
upon  the  table,  left  the  room.  Elric 
started  up,  grasped  a  mass  of  his 
dishevelled  hair  m  his  hand  with  a 
violence  which  threatened  to  rend 
it  from  the  roots,  uttered  one  groan 


which  seemed  to  tear  asunder  all  the 
fibres  of  his  heart,  and  then  glared 
about  him,  rapidly  but  searchmgly, 
ere  he  drew  the  fatal  phial  from  his 
breast,  and  slowly,  gloatingly  poured 
out  the  whole  of  the  liquid  into  the 
porcelain  cup  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  sister.  As  he  did  so,  a 
slight  acrid  scent  difiused  itself  over 
the  apartment,  but  almost  instantly 
evaporated,  and  the  death-draught 
remained  as  clear  and  limpid  as 
before. 

"  To-morrow  1 "  murmured  the 
wretched  young  man,  as  he  watched 
the  retiring  form  of  the  grey- haired 
attendant  when  she  finally  left  the 
room ;  and  then  he  once  more  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  torpor. 

"  To-morrow ! "  he  repeated,  as 
he  at  length  rose,  staggeringly,  to 
seek  his  chamber.  *^  Mma,  beloved 
Mina,  I  have  bought  you  at  a  fearful 
price ! " 


CuAPTEB  in. 


The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud 
upon  the  morrow  in  that  ancient 
house.  The  Countess  Stephanie  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  aged  nurse  had 
drawn  back  the  curtains  of  the  win- 
dow, that  her  mistress  might,  as 
usual,  be  awakened  by  the  cheerftil 
sunlight;  but  she  was  no  longer  con- 
scious of  its  beams.  She  lav  upon 
her  bed,  pale,  placid,  and  unchanged, 
like  one  who  had  passed  from  the 
calm  slumber  of  repose  to  the  deep 
sleep  of  death.  One  hand  pillowea 
her  cheek,  and  the  other  still  clasped 
her  rosary.  Death  had  touched  ner 
lovingly,  for  there  was  almost  a  smile 
upon  her  lips;  and  the  hard  lines 
wnich  the  world  traces  upon  the 
countenance  had  disappeared  beneath 
hisgentle  pressofe. 

l%e  count  stood  gloomily  beside 
her  bed,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
phjTsician  who  &d  been  summoned. 
He  trembled  violently,  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  voice  of  wailing 
and  the  sight  of  tears ;  he  had  lost  * 
bis  only  sister,  his  last  relative. 
How,  then,  could  he  have  remained 
unmoved?  The  physician  came; 
he  felt  the  small  and  rounded  wrists, 
but  there  was  no  pulsation :  he  bared 
the  white  and  beautiful  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  and  applied  the  lancet,  but 
the  blood  had  ceased  to  arcuhite  in 


the  blue  veins.  The  man  of  science 
shook  his  head,  and  extended  his 
hand  in  ^mpathy  to  the  anxious  bro- 
ther. The  catastrophe,  he  said,  was 
subject  of  regret  to  him  rather  than 
of  surprise.  The  young  grafine  had 
long  suffered  from  an  anection  of  the 
heart.  A  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later  the  blow  must  have  fallen.  It 
was  a  mere  question  of  time.  All 
human  aid  was  useless.  And  so  he 
departed  from  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. 

The  few  individuals  of  Nicnburg 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
who  were  privileged  to  intrude  at 
such  a  moment,  crowded  to  the  man- 
sion to  offer  their  condolences  to  the 
young  graf,  and  to  talk  over  the 
sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  his 
sister ;  and  meanwhile,  Elric,  unable 
to  rest  for  an  instant  in  the  same 
place,  wandered  through  the  desolate 
apartments,  tearless  and  silent,  occa- 
sionally lifting  the  different  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  Stephanie  in 
his  trembling  hands,  and  looking  in- 
tently upon  them,  as  though  he 
dreaaed  to  behold  the  characters  of 
his  crime  traced  upon  their  surface. 

The  German  ceremonial  of  inter- 
ment is  complicated  and  minute,  and 
all  persons  of  high  birth  are  expected 
to  conform  to  it  in  every  particular. 
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Ainonf;  the  rites  which  precede  bu- 
rial is  one  which,  trying  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  to  the  pnncipal  actor, 
must,  nevertheless,  greatly  tend  to 
tranquilliac  the  minds  of  the  sur- 
vivors. It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  describe  this. 

For  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
corpse  remains  beneath  the  roof 
where  the  death  has  taken  place, 
and  while  there  all  the  affecting 
offices  necessary  to  its  final  burial 
arc  performed.  This  time  elapsed, 
it  is  carried  to  the  cemetery,  and 
laid,  in  its  winding-sheet,  upon  a  bed 
in  the  inner  apartment  or  the  low 
stone  building  to  which,  in  our  de-- 
scription  of  the  dcath-ralley  of  Nien- 
burg,  we  have  already  made  allusion. 
This  solitary  erection  consists  only 
of  two  rooms;  that  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited  is  called  the  Hall 
of  Kesurrection,  and  contains  no 
other  furniture  than  the  bed  itself 
and  a  bell-rope,  the  end  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  hand-  of  the  cor^. 
This  cord  is  attached  to  a  bell  which 
rings  in  the  next  room,  and  which  is 
thence  called  the  Chamber  of  the 
Bell.  Thus  should  it  occur  that  the 
friends  of  an  individual  may  have 
been  deceived,  and  have  mistaken 
lethargy  for  death,  and  that  the 
]»tient  should  awake  during  the 
night  ^for  the  body  must  remain  all 
night  m  this  gloomy  refuge),  the 
slightest  movement  which  ne  mav 
make  necessarily  rings  the  bell, 
and  he  obtains  instant  help.  It 
is  customary  for  the  nearest  relative 
to  keep  this  dreary  watch ;  and 
from  a  beautiful  sentiment,  which 
must  almost  tend  to  reconcile  the 
watcher  to  his  shostly  task,  he  is 
fated  to  watch  there  alone,  that  it 
may  be  he  who  calls  back  the  ebbing 
life,  and  that  none  may  sliare  in  a 
joy  so  holy  and  so  deep  —  a  joy, 
moreover,  so  rare  and  so  unhoped 
for! 

The  long  day,  and  the  still  longer 
night  in  which  the  Countess  Ste- 
phanie lay  dead  beneath  the  roof  she 
had  so  reverenced  throughout  her 
life,  passed  over ;  and  all  the  pom- 
pous accessories  which  could  be  com- 
manded in  so  obscure  a  neighbour- 
hood were  secure^  to  do  honour  to 
her  obsequies.  The  mournful  train 
moved  slowly  onward  to  the  cemetery, 
where  a  grave  had  already  been  pre- 
pared fo|-  )ier  beside  her  motner; 


and,  passing  near  the  spot  where  alie 
was  finally  to  rest,  entered  the  Ilali 
of  Resurrection,  and  gently  and 
carefully  stretched  her  upon  the  bed 
of  gloom.  The  wildest  of  the  roomn- 
ers  was  the  poor  old  nurse,  who, 
with  her  grey  hair  streaming  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  dim  eyes 
swollen  with  tears,  knelt  near  the 
head  of  her  mistress,  and  clasped  her 
clay -cold  hands.  But  it  was  the 
young  count  who  was  the  centre  of 
commiseration  The  last  four-aod- 
twenty  hours  had  done  the  work  of 
years  upon  him ;  a  sullen,  leaden 
tinge  had  spread  over  his  skin,  his 
voice  was  deep  and  hollow,  and 
his  trembling  hands  could  scarcely 
perform  their  offices.  '*  No  wonder ! 
ejaculated  those  who  looked  upon 
him;  "for  years  they  had  been  every 
thing  to  each  other. 

At  length  the  funeral  train  de* 
parted,  for  the  sun  was  setting.  Elric 
listened  in  horror  to  their  retreating 
footsteps,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  alone.  Alone  with  what  ? 
With  the  dead,  stretched  there  by 
his  own  hand— With  his  mmdered 
sister !  This  was  his  companionship 
within ;  and  without,  graves,  nothmg 
but  ipives,  sheeted  corpses,  and  the 
yawning  tomb  which  was  awaiting 
his  victim.  The  sweat  rolled  in  large 
drops  down  the  forehead  of  the  young 
man.  He  had  watched  near  the  body 
of  his  mother  in  peace  and  prayer, 
for  she  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  innocent  then  ai^  fuU 
of  hope ;  but  now^now !  He  tot- 
tered to  the  window  and  looked  out 
The  twilight  was  thickening,  and 
the  light  came  pale  through  the  nar- 
row leaded,  panes  of  the  little  case- 
ment. He  glanced  around  ^e  se- 
pulchral chamber  in  which  he  was 
to  pass  the  night.  There  was  a  small 
fire  burning  upon  the  open  heurth 
at  which  he  lignted  his  lamp,  and  a 
prayer-book  lyin^  upon  the  table, 
on  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts.  At  Uiat 
moment  he  was  beyond  the  rach  of 
prayer  I  The  strong  man  waa  bowed, 
Ixidy  and  spirit,  beneath  the  pressure 
of  his  crime  I  Ae;ain  and  a^pain  he 
asked  himself,  with  a  pertinaatjy  that 
bordered  on  delirium,  what  it  was 
over  which  he  watched  ?  And  again 
and  again  the  question  was  answered 
in  his  own  heart.  Over  his  sister, 
his  only  surriviDg  rebtive,  moxdered 
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lay  his  own  hand.  The  murderer 
Mras  watchinff  beside  his  victim ! 

At  intervfds  he  strove  against  the 
liorror  by  which  he  was  oppressed ; 
lie  endeavoured  to  rally  the  pride  of 
Ills  sex  and  of  his  strength.  What 
cwold  he  fear  P  The  deaa  are  power- 
less over  the  living;  and  yet,  fiercer 
and  sharper  came  the  memory  that 
liis  crime  had  been  gratuitous,  for 
had  he  not  been  told  that  the  death 
vrhich  he  had  given  must  ere  long 
liave  come ?  "A  little  sooner,  or  a 
little  later,**  had  said  the  man  of 
science.  Oh,  had  he  only  ^vaited, 
promised,  temporised;  but  aU  was 
now  too  late!  She  lay  there  cold, 
T>ale,  stark,  within  a  few  paces  of 
him,  and  tears  of  blood  could  not  re- 
call the  dead ! 

It  was  the  dose  of  autumn,  and  as 
the  sun  set  masses  of  lurid  and  sul- 
phureous clouds  gathered  upon  the 
western  horizon,  but  save  an  occa- 
sional sweep  of  wind  which  moaned 
through  the  funereal  trees,  all  re- 
mains still,  buried  in  that  ringing 
silence  which  may  be  heard;  ana 
the  moon,  as  yet  untouched. by  the 
rising  vapours,  gleamed  on  the  nar- 
row window  of  the  cell,  and  cast 
upon  the  floor  the  quivering  shadows 
of  the  trees  beside  it.  But  at  length 
came  midnight,  the  moon  was  veiled 
in  clouds,  and  a  sweeping  wind  rushed 
through  the  long  grass  upon  the 
graves,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  the 
tall  branches  of  the  yews  and  cy* 
presses ;  next  came  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing rain, — large,  heavy  drops,  which 
plashed  upon  the  foliage,  and  then 
lell  with  a  sullen  reverbeiution  upon 
the  dry  and  thirsty  earth.  Gradually 
the  storm  increased;  and  ere  long,  as 
the  thunder  b^^  to  growl  hoarsely 
in  the  distance,  it  beat  angrily  against 
the  diamond  panes,  and  dropped  in  a 
shower  from  the  eaves  of  the  little 
buildins.  Elric  breathed  more  freely. 
This  elemental  warfare  was  more 
congenial  to  his  troubled  spirit  than 
the  fearful  silence  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded.  He  tried  to  thiuk  of 
Mina;  but  as  though  her  pure  and 
•  innocent  image  coukL  not  blend  with 
the  objects  around  him,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  pursue  a  continuous 
chain  of  thought.  Once  more  he 
bent  over  the  hook  before  him,  but 
as  he  turned  the  page  a  sudden  light 
filled  the  narrow  chamber,  and 
through  the  sheeted  glare  sprang  a 


fierce  flash,  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  destroy  his  power  of  vi- 
sion. He  rose  hurrieoly  from  his 
chair;  the  thunder  appeared  to  be 
bursting  over  his  head,  the  lightning 
danced  like  fiery  demons  across  the 
floor,  the  wind  howled  and  roared  in 
the  wide  chimnev ;  and  suddenly,  as 
he  stood  there,  aghast  and  conscience- 
stricken,  a  sharp  blast  penetrating 
through  some  aperture  in  the  walls, 
extinguished  his  solitary  lamp.  At 
this  instant  the  bell  rang. 

''The  BeUr  shoutd  the  young 
count,  like  a  maniac, — ''the  bell! 
And  then,  gaining  strength  from  his 
excess  of  norror,  he  laughed  as 
wildly  as  he  had  spoken.  "Fool 
that  I  am !  Is  not  such  a  wind  as 
this  enough  to  shake  the  very  edifice 
from  its  foundation  ?  and  am  I 
scared  because  it  has  vibrated  along 
a  wire  ?  Has  not  the  same  blast  put 
out  my  lamp?  All  is  still  again. 
My  own  thoughts  have  made  a  cow- 
ard of  me  I** 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  an- 
other and  a  brighter  flash  shot 
through  the  casement  and  ran  along 
the  mre,  and  again  the  bell  rang  out ; 
but  his  eye  had  been  upon  it,  and  he 
could  no  longer  cheat  hunself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  create.  The  fiery  vapour  had 
disappeared,  but  still  louder  and 
louaer  rang  the  bell,  as  though 
pulled  by  a  hand  of  agony. 

Elric  sank  helpless  to  his  knees. 
At  every  successive  flash  he  saw  the 
violent  motion  of  the  bell  which 
hung  above  him,  and  as  the  dark- 
ness acain  gatliered  about  the  cell, 
he  still  heard  the  maddening  peal, 
which  seemed  to  split  his  brain. 

"Light!  light!"  he  moaned  at 
last,  as  he  rose  painfully  from  the 
floor.  "I  must  have  light,  or  I 
shall  become  a  raving  maniac." 

And  then  he  strove  to  re-illumine 
tlie  lamp ;  but  his  shaking  hand  ill 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  frenzied 
will.  And  still,  without  the  inter- 
mission of  a  second,  the  bell  rang  on. 
At  len^h  he  obtained  a  lig;ht,  and 
staggering  to  the  wall,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

"It  stretches,"  he  muttered,  un- 
consciously; "still  it  stretches,  and 
there  is  no  wind  now ;  there  is  a  lull. 
Some  one  must  be  pulling  it  from 
the  other  chamber,  and  if  so,  it  must 
be '' 
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His  voice  became  cztmct;  he 
could  not  utter  the  name  of  his 
aster. 

With  a  firantic  gesture  he  seiied 
the  hmip  and  tnined  towards  the 
door  which  opoied  into  the  death- 
chamber,  and  still  the  bell  rang  on, 
without  the  cessation  of  an  instant. 
A  short  passage  parted  the  two  cells, 
and  as  he  starred  onwards  he  was 
compelled  to  cline  to  the  wall,  for 
his  Knees  knocked  together,  and  he 
could  scarcely  support  himself.  At 
length  he  reached  the  inner  door, 
and  desperately  flung  it  open.  A 
chill  like  that  which  escapes  from  a 
vault  fell  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
sound  of  the  bell  pursued  him  still. 
He  moved  a  pace  forward,  retreated, 
again  advanced,  and,  finally,  by  a 
mighty  effort,  sprang  into  the  centre 
of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and 
piercing  cry  escaped  him,  and  the 
lamp  fell  from  his  hand. 

"  I  ou  are  then  here  P"  murmured 
a  low  and  feeble  voice.  '*You, 
Elric  von  Konigstein,  the  reu^ade 
from  honour,  the  sororicide,  the 
would-be  murderer!  Yours  is  the 
affection  which  watches  over  my  last 
hours  on  earth?  The  same  hand 
which  mixed  the  deadly  draiurht  is 
ready  to  lay  me  in  the  grave  ? 

As  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  a 
vivid  flash  filled  the  room,  and  the 
count  saw  his  sister  sitting  upright 
wrapped  in  her  death-clothes.  A 
deep  eroan  escaped  him. 

*'Tnat  draught  was  scarcely  swaU 
lowed,"  pursued  the  voice,  "ere  I 
detected  that  it  had  been  tampered 
with;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
save  myself,  and,  for  the  honour  of 
our  name,  I  shrank  from  denouncing 
you,  though  I  felt  at  once  that  you 
were  the  murderer.  But  you  were 
coward  as  well  as  sororicide.    You 


have  subjected  me  to  all  the  i  _ 
of  death,  and  have  not  mei^yi 
demned  me  to  an  after-life  of  sofier- 
ing,  but  of  sufifering  to  us  both,  for 
I  shall  live  on  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  fate  to  which  you  destined  me, 
and  you  beneath  my  irrevoeabk 
curse.** 

The  last  few  saitenees  were  ut- 
tered feebly  and  gaspingly,  as  tfaon^ 
the  sti^uKth  of  the   speaker  were 

rt,  and  thra  a  heavy  fall  npoa 
bed  betrayed  to  the  honor- 
stricken  Elric  uiat  some  Cresh  cata- 
strophe had  occurred. 

With  the  energy  of  despair  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  ha.«<tencd 
to  procure  a  light.  A  frigfatfol 
spectacle  met  him  on  his  return. 
Stephanie  lay  across  the  bed,  with  a 
portion  of  her  funeral-dress  dimlaced. 
The  arm  with  which  she  had  nii^ 
the  fatal  bell  was  that  from  whkh 
her  medical  attendant  had  striven  to 
procure  blood  during  her  ins^isifai- 
lity,  and  which,  in  preparing  her  for 
the  grave,  had  been  tmbound.  The 
violent  exertion  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  added  to  the  power  of 
the  poison  that  still  lurk^  in  her 
veins,  had  opened  the  wound,  and 
ere  the  young  count  returned  ^with 
the  lamp  she  was  indeed  a  oonise, 
with  her  white  hnrial-garments  w>- 
bled  m  blood.  The  soene  told  its 
own  tale  on  the  morrow.  She  had 
partially  awakened,  and  the  result 
was  evident.  None  knew,  save  be 
who  watched  beside  her,  that  the 
fatal  bell  had  rung  I 

The  curse  worked.  Madnew 
seized  upon  the  wretched  Elric,  and 
for  years  he  was  a  raving  lunatic, 
who  might  at  any  moment  be  lariicd 
into  frenay  by  toe  mere  ringing  of  a 
bell. 
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Chaptee  vin. 


The  conquest  of  Italy  had,  as  we 
haye  seen,  placed  Napoleon  on  a 
pedestal  of  fame  which  already  over- 
shadowed the  govenunent  of  tne  Re- 
public.   The  ]^wer  of  his  popularity 
weighed  heavily  on  the  Directors; 
and  as  he  was  *'  moody  and  dissatis- 
fied, and  brooding  over  the  prospect 
of  inactivity/*  they  were  as  anxious 
to  find  him  emplojrment  as  he  was  to 
obtain  it.     The  peace  so  lately  con- 
cluded left,  however,  no  opening  for 
military  exertion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  and  as  Kapoleon,  though 
named  general  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land, declined  after  a  brief  survey  of 
the  ports  of  the  Channel,  to  venture 
on  the  invasion  of  the  hostile  island, 
attention  was  turned  to  a  different 
quarter. 

The  French  government  had  al- 
ready, under  U)\ua  XV.,  contem- 
f^Oed  the  occupation  of  Egypt.    The 
Directory  were  also  desirous  of  making 
conquests  in  the  East,  and,  some  time 
before   Napoleon*s  expedition,  had 
ordered  Admiral  Bruyez  to  surprise 
Malta, — a  plan  which  the  knights 
foiled,  by  refusing  to  admit  hb  four 
ships  into  the  harbour  of  La  Valette. 
During  Uie  Italian  campaigns  Napo- 
leon had  more  than  once  proposed 
to  seiae  the  Turkish   province   of 
Albania ;  at  a  later  period  he  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  Effvpt,  and  now 
both  the  general  and13u^tory  re- 
solved to  carrv  this  last  plan  into 
exectttiim.      lliat   so  uimrincipled 
an  act  of  agffression  could  not  be 
defended  by  the  slightest  shadow  or 
wmblanoe  of  justice,  troubled  the 
proiectoTB  as  httle  as  the  executors 
of  ibe  undertaking. 

The  details  of  the  expedition  be- 
loiu;  not  to  our  sulject.  Treachery 
and  cowardice  opened  the  gates  of 
Malta  to  the  Bepublican  forces ;  and 
in  Egypt  an  army  of  40,000  French 
vetcarans  could  experience  but  little 
opposition  firom  »  few  undiwipUued 


Turks  and  Mamelukes :  the  military 
operations  cannot,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  among  the  principal  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon.  Biographers 
assure  us  that  he  governed  the  con- 
quered province  with  so  much  ability, 
as  to  obtmn  from  the  inhabitants  toe 
title  of  "  the  Just  Sultan."  On  ex- 
amination it  proves,  however,  that 
his  conduct  was  so  rapacious  and  op- 
pressive, so  directly  at  variance  with 
all  the  long-established  customs  of 
the  East,  that  it  maddened  the 
people  and  drove  them  into  open 
rebellion.  The  ruthless  barbarity 
by  which  the  insurrections  were 
crushed,  and  the  sanguinary  cruelty 
which  marked  his  sub^uent  conduct, 
are  fully  attested  by  his  own  letters. 

Defeated  at  Acre,  disappointed, 
perhaps,  in  his  expectations  of  found- 
mg  a  splendid  Eastern  empire,  he 
deserted  his  army  —  left  tnem  bv 
steaJth  in  a  foreign  land,  beset  with 
difficulties  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  native  country. 
Preceded  bv  the  bulletm  of  a  victory 
he  had  achieved  over  some  Turks 
who  had  landed  at  Aboukir,  he 
arrived  in  France  after  a  long  and 
tedious  passage,  and  his  first  recep- 
tion on  landing  already  told  him 
that  be  was  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  soil.  Hb  journey  to  the  capital 
was  a  continued  triumph,  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  hailed 
widi  acchunations  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

This  was  Napoleon's  first  ill- 
omened  return  to  Paris,  after  sacri- 
ficing thousands  to  his  ambition  and 
fOTSfddng  the  remains  of  the  eallant 
army  entrusted  to  his  care :  but  we 
ahall  see  him  again  returning,  vam- 
pire-like, to  seek  for  more  victims, 
after  burying  hundreds  of  thousands 
beneath  the  snows  of  Bussia.  The 
fresh  victims  are  granted  and  led  to 
death,  and  he  appears  again  a  lonely 
deserter  from  the  slaugEter-soene  of 
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Leipzig;  and,  lastly,  he  comes,  in 
fitting  guise,  a  craven  fugitive  from 
the  crimson  field  of  Waterloo,  where 
the  best  and  bravest  blood  of  France 
was  poured  out  in  torrents  for  him 
"  who  yet  could  hoard  his  own." 
There  surely  breathes  not  the  man, 
possessing  one  spark  of  high  and 
noble  feoing,  who  would  have  sur- 
vived a  single  one  of  these  dreadful 
catastrophes:  they  all  blacken  the 
scutcheon  of  Napoleon,  and  yet  thou- 
sands are  willing  to  banish  every 
sense  of  shame  from  earth  in  order 
to  uphold  the  praise  of  this  dis- 
honoured chieftam. 

The  Directory,  conscious  of  their 
want  of  power  to  punish  his  desertion 
of  the  army,  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction and  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  Paris,  while  their  own  authority 
was  rapidly  declining.  This  govern- 
ment, which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  revile  in  most  extravagant  terms, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of 
Napoleon,  had,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable merit.  Composed  of  the 
parties  who  had  overthrown  the 
Jacobins  and  crushed  the  sanguinary 
anarchy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it 
had  deviated  widely  from  what  were 
termed  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  thus  forfeited  the  sup- 
port of  the  violent  Republicans  witn- 
out  gaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Royalists.  Placed  betvreen  these  ex- 
treme factions,  the  Directory  had  no 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  coimtry ; 
the  five  vears  of  internal  peace  which 
they  had  maintained  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  allay  the  wild  elements 
awakened  by  the  Revolution;  nor 
had  repose  blinded  the  nations  to  tlie 
defects  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
iudifferent  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals at  the  head  of  affairs. 

A  desire  for  change,  one  of  the 
usual  characteristics  of  revolution, 
was  general;  and  measures  for  the 
overtlirow  of  the  government  were 
already  in  progress  when  Napoleon 
landed.  The  military  part  of  the 
enterprise  had  been  intended  for  Ge- 
neral Joubert,  but  as  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  post  natur- 
ally devolved  on  the  successful  com- 
mander who  had  planted  the  tricoior 
on  the  towers  of  Cairo  and  Milan. 

The  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  is  foreign  to  our  purjrase. 
The  total  want  of  courage  and  com- 
posure erinced  by  Napoleon  on  the 


occasion  is  well  known.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  being  outlawed  and  for- 
saken even  by  the  troops,  when  the 
resolution  of  his  brother  Laden  and 
the  gallantry  of  Murat  gave  a  favour- 
able turn  to  afiairs,  and  placed  liim  as 
First  Consul  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment  What  the  constitntioBai  power 
of  a  consul  might  be,  none  knew  and 
few  inquired,  for  all  felt  thai  the 
bayonets  of  the  army  rendered  the 
new  occupant  of  the  comle  chair 
absolute  and  irresponsible. 

No  revolutionary  government  in 
France  had  stood  on  so  firm  a  found- 
ation as  the  one  on  which  the  favour 
of  the  troops  placed  the  eonsnlate, 
from  the  first  day  of  its  formation. 
Its  predecessors  had  depended  on  the 
favour  of  mobs  or  on  the  intri^nes 
of  factions,  while  the  cunile  raair 
rested  on  the  afiections  of  an  army 
already  distinguished  by  manj^  gallant 
actions.  The  strengm  whiim  the 
new  government  derived  from  its 
military  influence  obtained  for  it  the 
support  of  all  the  parties  in  Uie  state, 
who  were  tired  of  revolntians, 
dreaded  the  return  of  anarchy,  and 
who,  by  their  number  and  respecta- 
bility, set  an  example  that  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  better  classes  of  tlK 
people.  By  their  adhesion,  the  many 
thus  augmented  the  very  strength 
which  had  attracted  them,  and  which 
was  to  be  still  farther  increased  by 
the  military  events  we  have  next  to 
relate. 

France,  which  was  thus  rallying 
round  the  consular  government,  was 
far  stronger  for  the  purposes  of  war 
than  it  had  been  at  any  previous 
period  of  history.  The  revolution 
nad  swept  away  all  the  long-esta- 
blished institutions,  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  of  property,  which  prevent 
even  the  most  absolute  raonarcns  from 
wielding  at  pleasure  the  resources  of 
their  dominions.  But  the  tempest 
which  had  swept  away  these  ohstacles 
had  not,  and  could  not,  injure  the 
natural  physical  strength  inherent  in  a 
great  nation  situated  in  the  very  centre 
ofEurope.  The  war  had  even  enlai^ 
the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  with- 
out impairing  its  internal  resooroes, 
which  the  spoils  of  conouered  pro- 
vinces had  probably  tended  to  aug- 
ment. Belgium  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  had  been  incorporated 
with  France;  Holland  and  Switser- 
land  were  in  possession  of  her  tiyppt 
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nd  their  resoiiroes  completely  at  her 
iisposal ;  Spain  was  a  submissive  and 
ributary  ally ;  and  Genoa  formed  an 
idvanced  post  towards  Ital^.  The 
ung- continued  contest  had  given  her 
vanike  armies,  commanded  by  expe- 
icnccd  officers ;  the  campaign  of  1 799, 
it  one  time  so  diisastrous,  hwl  ended  as 
brtnnately  as  gloriously.  The  Kus- 
fians  had  been  forced  altoeether  out 
>fthe  field,  and  England  had  with- 
Irawn  her  troops  from  the  Continent. 
The  Republican  armies  that  had  been 
victorious  in  Switserland  and  Holland 
could  now  be  united  to  those  which 
were  opposing  Austria,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  im- 
perial newer  could  maintain  a  single- 
handed  contest  against  forces  which 
had  just  vanquished  the  troops  of  the 
three  powers  combined.  Austria,  it 
is  true,  still  retained  possession  of 
Italy,  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  occupation  of  Switzerland  by  the 
French  more  than  counterbalanced 
that  advantiffie.  With  the  hopes  of 
victory  which  the  possession  of  such 
vast  means  naturally  inq[)ire(],  anxious, 
no  doubt,  to  reconquer  Italy,  the 
theatre  of  hb  first  exploits,  and  to 
fix  his  power  bjy  new  triumphs,  Na- 
poleon determined  to  strike  with 
nught  and  main  against  the  Austrians. 
Xor  were  the  means  wanting. 

Under  the  Directory,  General 
Jourdan  had  already  perfected  the 
fatal  law  of  cofiscription,  which 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  govem- 
luent  the  whole  male  population 
of  France,  and  obliged  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  do 
military  duty.  A  decree  of  the  Con- 
sul, executed  with  rigour  and  aided 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
brought  160,000  men  to  the  colours, 
including  30,000  old  and  experienced 
soldiers  whose  discharges  were  can- 
ceUed,  and  who  were  again  called 
upon  to  take  service. 

Ten  thousand  French  and  20,000 
Batavians  were  stationed  under  Au- 
gcrcau  in  Holland,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect that  country  against  the  attack 
of  the  English.  The  frontier,  as  high 
as  Coblentz,  required  few  troops,  as 
the  neutrality  of  Northern  Germany 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  for- 
^^\  armies,  of  the  Khine  and  of 
Switzerhmd,  were  united  and  placed 
tmder  the  orders  of  General  Moreau, 
who  8oon  found  himself  at  the  head 
I  m€Q.    At  the  conmeoce* 


ment  of  the  year  Massena  had  already 
taken  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  composed  of  the  remnants  of 
the  broken  bands  so  often  defeated 
by  Suvarofi^,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
about  45,000  men.  These  troops 
were  cooped  up  in  Genoa  and  the 
Kiviera,  and  were  almost  in  a  total 
state  of  disorganisation. 

An  army  of  Reserve,  composed  of 
30,000  conscripts  and  of  different 
corps  from  the  interior  of  France, 
assembled  at  Dijon,  from  whence  the 
armies  could  be  reinforced  or  sup- 
ported at  need.  The  mustering  and 
organisation  of  the  troops,  with  every 
preparation  necessary  to  render  them 
fit  tor  inunediate  service,  was  carried 
on  with  the  energy  and  alacrity  of  a 
military  goverment  having  the  good- 
will ana  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  at  its  absolute  disposal,  and 
well  aware  that  its  power  and  per- 
manence depended  principally  on 
victory  and  conquest. 

Besides  troops  in  the  Tyrol,  Au- 
stria had  two  formidable  armies  in 
the  field;  the  one  on  the  Rhine, 
the  other  in  Italy.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced  from  the 
Aulic  Council  during  the  pre- 
vious campaign,  had  resigned  the 
command  of  the  first,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marshal  Kray,  a  bold 
and  active  officer,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  about  75,000  men. 
The  Austrian  army  of  Italy  was  still 
stronger ;  it  consisted  of  110,000  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Melas,  a  distinguished  veteran  of 
the  Austrian  school,  but  bending 
already  under  the  chilling  weight  of 
seventy-six  years, — an  age  at  whidi 
few  retain  the  energy  and  activity 
necessary  for  directing  and  carrying 
into  efiect  the  dangerous,  trying,  and 
varying  operations  of  war.  Denot- 
ing the  troops  stationed  in  Tuscany, 
the  Venetian  States  and  the  Roma- 
gna,  the  disposable  force  under  the 
orders  of  Melas  amounted  to  about 
90,000  men.  Leaving  40,000  of  these 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  guard 
the  fortresses  and  to  watch  the  fron- 
tiers of  Switzerland,  which,  as  the 
country  was  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  flanked  the  whole  Italian 
theatre  of  war,  the  aged  commander 
advanced  with  the  rest  against  Genoa 
and  the  Rivi^TA* 
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As  the  Apemunes  become  paaaable 
six  weeks  sooner  than  the  Al^,  Melas 
detennined  to  open  the  campaign  earl^ 
in  the  year,  and  to  finish  tne  expedi- 
tion against  the  Riviera  in  time  to  nave 
the  troops  aoain  disposable,  before 
his  flank  could  be  turned  by  forces 
marchiuffthrou^  Switzerland.  The 
army  lexl  their  winter  quarters,  and 
were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  25th 
of  February ;  but  snow  haying  fallen 
on  the  18th  of  the  month,  the  order 
was  countermanded,  and  the  actual 
adyanoe  delayed  till  the  5th  of  April. 
Whether  the  passes  remained  im- 
practicable for  six  weeks  we  are  not 
told,  nor  is  the  delay  which  took 
place  any  where  explained;  that  it 
proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  is  perfectly  evident 

Aj  Massena  had  40,000  men  under 
his  command,  and  General  Thuraa 
6000  more  in  the  p^ses  of  Mount 
Cenis,  the  superiority  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  not  very  aecisive.  They 
were,  nevertheless,  successful ;  they 
carried  the  Bochetta  Pass  by  storm, 
and,  after  a  series  of  san^inary  com- 
bats, succeeded  in  forcing  the  left 
wiuff  of  the  French,  under  General 
Suchet,  to  fUl  back  behind  the  Var ; 
the  right,  under  Massena  himself,  was 
driven  into  Genoa,  which  was  im- 
mediately blockaded  by  sea  and  land ; 
an  English  squadron  under  Lord 
Keith  maintaining  the  naval  invest- 
ment, and  20,000  Austrians  under 
General  Otto  investing  the  fortress 
by  land :  Melas,  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces^  followed  Suchet  and  occupied 
Nice.  The  Austrian  commander  was 
only  waiting  for  the  fall  of  Genoa 
to  press  his  success  still  further,  when 
the  operations  of  the  army  of  reserve 
obliged  hun  to  retrace  his  steps  back 
into  Italy. 

But  what  the  Austrians  were  gain- 
ing on  one  point,  they  were  already 
losing  on  another.  Moreau  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and,  being  greatly  superior  to 
IVuirshal  Kray,  continued  to  press 
him,  though  without  gaining  any 
decisive  advantage.  It  was  at  first 
Napoleon*s  intention  to  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine;  but  he  changed  his  re- 
solution on  the  subject  for  reasons 
that  are  not  known,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  he  did  not  think  himself 
strong  enough  to  make  an  enemy  of  so 
popular  an  officer  as  General  Moxvau, 


who  declared  that  he  would  not  re* 
main  with  the  army  if  the  iliat  Con- 
sul joined  in  person.  This  she^o 
how  ill -deserved  is  the  praise  so 
senerally  bestowed  on  Ni^ioleon  fur 
having  generouriy  given  over  the 
most  numerous  and  bert-appointed 
troops  to  his  rival  in  military  fimic. 

General  Berthier  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Resore,  and  he  no  sooner  re- 
ported that  it  was  ready  to  take  the 
field  than  N^mleon  left  Paris  to 
place  himself  at  its  head.  A  danse 
in  the  constitution  prevented  the 
First  Consul  from  commanding  an 
army  in  person,  but  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  present  as  a  spectator 
in  the  field,  and  as  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  generals,  he  was 
sure  to  possess  the  real  authority, 
whoever  might  possess  the  mere 
nominal  title. 

In  the  St.  Ilel^ia  Memoirs  the 
exile  relates  with  evident  satisfactioD 
that  he  made  all  Europe  believe 
that  there  was  no  such  army  as  the 
army  of  Reserve  in  exislCToe.  The 
spies  of  the  difierent  courts  only 
found  a  few  raw  conscripts  and  m- 
valids  at  Diion  and  reported  accord- 
ingly, at  the  very  time  when  the 
troops  were  advancmg  by  difierent 
roads  towaids  Genoa,  the  principal 
nomt  of  assembly.  All  lustorians 
nave,  of  course,  repeatjed  this  in 
proof  of  the  sagacity  disnkyed  by 
the  chief  consiu,  but  those  who 
know  how  many  preparations  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  march  of 
40,000  men  through  a  mountainous 
country  vrill  easily  understand  that 
such  a  movement  could  not  possiblj 
be  concealed.  Besides,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Melas  had  information  of 
the  inarch  of  the  army  as  early  as 
the  month  of  May,  but  did  not 
know  where  the  storm  would  baret, 
for  it  was  only  on  the  27th  <tf  A[)ril 
that  Napoleon  decided  on  crossing 
the  St.  Bernards  in  preference  to  the 
St.  Gothard,  as  first  intended.  C^r- 
not,  the  minister  of  war,  had  been 
despatched  into  Germany,  with  an 
order  for  Moreau  to  send  25,000  men 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  the  aid 
of  the  army  of  Reserve. 

Early  in  May,  60,000  men  were 
thus  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  Colonel  M<ffesoot  haying 
examined  the  Great  St  Bernard  and 
psportsd  the  passage  practicable,  and, 
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th  proper  precautions,  easily  to  be 
'ectedy  the  ^faole  instantly  set  out 
their  toilsome  march.  The  army 
la  divided  into  six  columns :  four 
ovcd  upcMi  Lombaidy  by  the  roads 
er  the  Oreat  and  LitUe  St.  Ber- 
ird,  the  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Sim- 
on ;  Napoleon  himself,  with  the 
ain  hody,  crossing  the  Great  St. 
emard;  tw%y  columns  descended 
pon  Piedmont  by  Mount  Cenis  and 
lount  Gen^vre.  At  all  periods  of 
istory  military  bands  have  crossed 
lese  mountains,  the  roads  were 
racticable  for  travellers,  and  though 
he  difiicnlties  of  the  passage  were 
onsiderable,  they  hare  oeen  greatly 
xa^erated  by  tne  generality  of  his- 
oriaas. 

On  the  16th  of  May  all  who  were 
ntended  to  cross  the  Great  St  Ber- 
lard  viere    assembled  at  Martigny, 
nhen  LAnnes,  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.    Numerous  guides 
and  beasts  of  burden  had  been  pro- 
vided;   the  guns  were  dismounted 
and    placed    upon   sledges,  in  the 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose,     and    dragged    along    by 
strength   of  arm,  a  hundred   men 
being  sometimes  harnessed  to  a  single 
gun.    The   carriages  were  tsdnen  to 
pieces,  placed  on   sledges,  or  con- 
veyed on  mules.    If  the  difficulties 
of  crossing  these  barriers  of  eternal 
ice  and  snow  were  great,  the  cou- 
rage   and    ener^    of  the   soldiers 
were  greater  still,  and  their  good 
will  and  enthusiasm  overcame  every 
obstacle.    National  songs  and  mar- 
tial music  animated  them  to  exer- 
tion, and  the  drums  beat  the  charae 
v?hencver  any  place  of  peculiar  diin- 
cuhy  occurred.   As  the  troops  passed 
the  Convent  of  Hospitaliers,  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 
monks  furnished  every  soldier  with 
a  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
s  glass  of  wine,  and  on  the  fourth 
d^  the  last  divisioB  of  the  army  had 
effected  the  passage  without  hardly 
rastaining  any  loss. 

The  fiSvanced  guard  of  Lannes 
lAieady  reached  the  valley  of  Aosta 
on  the  17th ;  next  day  six  Austrian 
companies,  stationed  at  Chatillon, 
^re  attacked  and  dispersed ;  but  in 
following  up  this  success  an  obstade 
vaa  encountered  which  Napoleon 
^  not  counted  upon,  and  which 
thmtened  ruin  to  the  whole  under- 


taking. This  was  Fort  Bard,  a 
castle  of  strength,  built  upon  a  steep 
conical  rock,  situated  on  the  leil 
bank  of  the  Dora,  and  completely 
commanding  the  town  and  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  road  from 
Aosta  to  Ivrea  passes.  The  infantry 
of  the  advanced  guard  proceeded  se- 
curely on  their  march  by  a  foot«* 
gath  over  the  Albaredo  mountain, 
ut  it  required  several  days  of  labour 
before  the  tract  could  be  rendered  fit 
for  cavalry ;  to  carry  f^ns  alonff  it 
proved  totally  impracticable,    ^nme 

Sressed,  the  success  of  the  campaign 
epended  upon  celerity  of  movement, 
and  any  delay  in  this  Alpine  wilder** 
ness  would  have  left  the  troops  to- 
tally destitute  of  provisions,  hi  this 
perilous  situation  General  Lannes 
caused  the  village  of  Bard  to  be  at- 
tacked during  the  night,  trusting 
that  its  capture  would  induce  the 
Austrian  commander  to  surrender 
the  fort  also.  The  village  was 
taken,  but  the  castle  held  out;  its 
brave  defender.  Captain  Bemkoph, 
whose  gallant  conduct  contrasts  so 
brilliantly  with  the  many  melan- 
cholv  instances  of  different  behaviour 
we  snail  yet  have  to  record,  refused 
to  resign  his  post,  and  replied  to 
every  summons  by  renewed  dis- 
charges of  round  and  grape. 

On  the  news  of  this  danger.  Napo- 
leon, who  had  not,  as  so  many  fables 
assert,  crossed  the  mountain  with  the 
troops  and  cheered  them  on  during 
the  toilsome  march,  but  remainea 
quietly  at  Lausanne,  hastened  up 
to  the  van.  Having  again  caused 
the  castle  to  be  summoned  and  ex- 

Serienced  another  refusal,  he  or- 
ered  900  men  to  assault  it  during 
the  night.  The  attack  failed  after  a 
considerable  loss  had  been  sustained, 
and  nothing  was  left  bat  to  force  the 
passage,  such  as  it  was,  and  to  carry 
the  artillery  alonff  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  hostile  fbrtiress.  The 
streets  of  the  village  having  been 
covered  with  straw  and  litter  to 
deaden  the  sound,  the  wheels  of  the 
guns  muffled,  fif^y  men  were  har- 
nessed with  the  drag-rope  to  every 
piece  of  artillery,  and  the  darkness  of 
night  gave  them  the  signal  to  set  out 
upon  Uieir  daring  enterprise.  Thd 
foe  was  not,  however,  unprepared  or 
taken  by  surprise,  as  Napoieon  and 
his  biographers  pretend ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Uiey  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
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the  French  as  they  hnrried  along 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  many 
men  were  lost,  several  guns  de- 
stroyed, and  ammunition  -  waggons 
blown  up  before  the  dangenMis  pas- 
sage was  effeeted.  After  three 
nk^hts  of  such  dangerous  toil  the 
whole  army  were  at  length  enabled 
to  follow  the  advanced  guard  to* 
wards  Ivrea,  General  Chabran  being 
left  to  invest  the  fortress. 

The  Austrian  forces,  which,  under 
General  Kaim,  had  remained  to  pro- 
tect Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  were 
dispersed  in  a  chain  of  posts  watch* 
ing  the  passes  of  the  Swiss  and  Savoy 
Alps,  and  presented  on  no  point  any 
very  effective  strength.  Tneir  num- 
bers also  had  been  greatly  diminished 


by  drafts  sent  to  the 
to  the  blockading  oorps  btfci^  Ge- 
noa, both  of  wUdi  had  saiTcred  mt- 
verely  in  the  actions  Ibaght  in  iLr 
Apennines,  in  the  Kivieia,  and  <.7x 
the  Var,  the  passage  of  which  the 
Austrians  had  vainly  endeavoured  r«< 
force.  No  effoetive  resktaaee  ««-. 
therefore,  offered  to  the  army  oif  ISc  - 
serve  on  their  first  descent  from  t^v. 
Alps.  After  two  unsoeeessfal  at- 
tactcs  they  carried  Ivxea  by  itara ; 
the^  next  forced  the  passage  of  tiu 
Chunella,  and  pressed  bad^  General 
Haddick,  who  with  6000  Amtnans 
was  endieavouring  to  xetaxd  tl»cxr 
progress.  Turning  to  the  weatwajiL 
Cieneral  Lannes  had  already  reackeJ 
the  banks  of  the  Po  near  ChivaflBM, 


within  a  march  of  Turin,  and  every 
thing  indicated  that  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  hazard  a  battle  for  the  re« 
lief  of  Genoa,  which,  after  the  most 
heroic  defence,  was  now  reduced  to 
absolute  extremity  by  famine.  But 
such  was  not  the  case:  the  Consul 
suddenly  changed  the  direction  of 
his  march,  left  Grenoa  to  its  fkte, 
turned  to  the  eastward,  and  hurried 
on  to  Milan.  This  movement  has,  of 
course,  been  lauded  by  bio^phers, 
though   its   merit  is  certainly  no- 


where made  apparent,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  mere  Mat  of  occu- 
pying the  capital  of  Lombarfy 
could  counterbalanoe  the  loss  of  Ge- 
noa, and  the  great  advantage  which 
this  respite  gave  the  Austrian  oom- 
manders. 

General  Vucassowitch,  who  with 
10,000  Imperialists  observed  the 
country  between  Domodazola  ami 
Bellingzona,  was  too  feeble,  even  if 
his  forces  had  been  united,  to  with- 
stand the  whole  French  army,  fell 
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back  fighting  and  in  good  order,  and 
having  thrown  a  garrison  into  the 
citadel  of  Milan,  retired  across  the 
Adda  towards  Mantua,  thus  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  main  army 
of  General  Melas.  He  was  followed 
by  some  French  corps  that  occupied 
Cremona,  and  extended  themselves  as 
far  as  Brescia. 

On  the  2d  June  Napoleon  again 
entered  the  ci^ital  of  Lombardy, 
and  imm^iately  proclaimed  the  re- 
cstablishment  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. Having  been  jomed  by 
General  Moncey,  who  was  left  with 
20,000  men  to  watch  the  far-scat- 
tered detachments  of  Vucassowitch 
that  were  already  behind  the  Mincio, 
he  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  amonntins  to  30,000  men, 
to  seek  the  battle  which  was  now  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Italy. 

On  the  5th  June  Murat  appeared 
before  the  bridge-head  of  Piacenza,  a 
ieeble  work,  defended  by  only  200 
Austrians ;  but  having  fiiiled  to  carry 
it,  he  effected  the  passage  in  boats 
some  distance  above  the  town,  and 
then  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Some  Austrian  battalions  arriving  at 
the  same  time,  a  sharp  action  here 
took  place,  but  ended  in  favour  of 
the  French,  who  now  crossed  the 
river  in  full  force,  prepared  to  push 
onwards  to  Genoa,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  corps  which  had  re- 
duced the  fortress  was  already  in 
their    immediate    front.       General 
Mckw  was  at  Nice  when  he  received 
the  intimation  that  the  army  of  Re- 
serve was  crossing  the  St  Bernard. 
Accompanied  by  some  troo^  he  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Turin,  where 
the  news  that  hostile  columns  were 
advancing  by  the  Simplon,  the  St. 
Gothard,  and    Mount    Cenis,   also 
reached  him.    Thus  pressed,  he  de- 
termined to  assemble  his  army,  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  the  Var, 
and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and 
bad  actually  sent   orders   to   that 
effect  when  Massena,  after  a  close 
blockade    of  nxXy    days,   accepted 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  surren- 
dered the  fortress  on  condition  that 
P&rt  of  the  garrison  should  be  sent 
to  France  by  sea,  the  other  allowed 
to  march   out   by  land   and  join 
Suchet's   army.      These    conditions 
were  not  fulfilled   before  General 
Ott  received  pressing  instructions  to 


send  troops  to  Piaoenza  to  protect 
that  important  post,  and  to  follow 
with  all  his  deposable  forces  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power, 
in  order  that  the  communication 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  Fo  might 
be  maintained. 

It  was  his  advanced  guard,  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  battalions  de- 
tached before  the  fall  of  Genoa,  that 
the  French  encountered  after  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  main 
body  were  following  by  forced 
marches,  and  had  already  reached 
Voghera  on  the  8th  of  June.  Gene- 
ral Ott  here  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty-six  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  eleven  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, the  in&ntry  greatly  weakened 
b^  the  many  losses  they  had  sus* 
tained  in  the  severe  actions  fought 
round  Genoa.  Thinking,  however, 
that  he  had  only  a  small  French 
force  in  his  front,  and  that  the  main 
army  was  in  march  towards  Mantua, 
he  determined  to  drive  them  back 
across  the  Po,  and  to  reoccup^  Pia- 
cenza. But  the  divisions  ot  Gar- 
dame,  Chamberlac,  and  Mounier 
were  already  assembled  at  Stradella, 
and  when  General  Lannes,  whose 
division  again  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  found  himself  unexpectedly 
opposed  at  Castegio  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  by  a  large  body  of  Aus- 
trians, they  immediately  moved  off 
to  his  support.  A  very  sharp  action, 
called  by  the  French  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  here  took  place.  Lannes 
fought  to  great  disadvantage  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
only  the  timely  arrival  of  the  other 
divisions  which  convinced  the  Aus- 
trians of  their  mistake,  and  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  French. 
The  vanquished  left  2000  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  2071  prisoners, 
and  two  guns  were  taken  by  the 
victors.  Napoleon  himself  was  not 
present  in  the  action,  the  honour  of 
which  belongs  to  General  Lannes, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Montebello. 

From  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cas- 
tro the  first  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Genoa  was  received,  and  Napo- 
leon deeming  haste  no  longer  essen- 
tial gave  the  troops  two  days* 
rest  at  Stradella,  durme  which  all 
the  detachments  that  had  crossed  the 
Po  rejoined  the  army.  The  amonnt 
of  the  whole  force,  after  deducting 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  actions  of 
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Fiaoena  and  CafU^,  did  not  mneh 
exceed  28,000  men.  Geoenil  La 
Foipe,  with  8000  more,  was  to  have 
joined  from  Favia,  but  a  spy — em* 
ido^red,  it  is  said,  by  both  piurties — 
naving  been  deceived  by  General 
Zach,  the  Austrian  quartermaster- 
general,  informed  Buonaparte  that 
Mehis  intended  to  mareh  upon  Milan. 
La  Poipe  was  therefore  left  at  Fa- 
via  to  impede  the  movement 

Napol^n,  finding  no  traces  of  the 
enemy  on  the  12th  when  he  ad- 
vanced beyond  Vog^hera,  nor  even 
when  on  the  following  dav  he  en- 
tered the  wide  plain  of  Marengo, 
situated  between  Alessandria  and 
Tortona,  was  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  enemy  intended  to  re^ 
tire  without  fighting.  News  arriving, 
however,  that  no  Austrians  had  beoi 
observed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
he  concluded  that  thev  intended  to 
fall  back  on  Genoa,  and  immediately 
ordered  General  Dessaix,  who  had 
only  joined  the  vmy  two  davs  be- 
fore, to  hurry  on  to  Bivolto  with  the 
division  of  Bondet  and  some  cavalry, 
and  arrest  the  foe,  should  they  at- 
tempt to  pass  in  that  direction.  It 
was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  13th 
that  General  Victor*s  division  fell 


in  with  the  rear  gnwd  of . 
at  Matengo,  and  tlie  fbcUity  vidi 
which  the  latter  reUnqnished  die 
AHllage  and  allowed  themselvn  to  be 
driven  into  the  bridge-head  coverinc 
the  Pf»"mP6  o^  Bonnida,  coBvineed 
the  French  comiiiaiider  thai  they 
intended  to  retire  vrithout  trying  the 
fate  of  arms.  At  this  very  tine 
Melas  was  making  the  neoeaniy  dn- 
podtion  for  attacnng  the  enemy  qb 
the  follovriog  moroing. 

The  Austrian  commander  hid 
assembled  all  his  foroes  at  Alesna- 
drift  on  the  11th  Jane,  and  deter- 
mined, with  the  advice  of  a  coimdi 
of  war,  to  try  the  faie  of  arms  in  a 
general  action  as  soon  as  the  troop 
should  have  enjoyed  a  few  dajs*  rest. 
His  situation  at  this  time  was  ei- 
ceedingly  precarious.  Sudiet,  rein- 
forced from  France  aa  well  as  by  the 
garrison  of  Genoa,  was  advancing  in 
the  Riviera,  and  had  already  leaefced 
Savona.  General  Thureau  had  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  and  the  Aib- 
trian  army,  which  unonnted  to 
110,000  men  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  now  hardly  exceeded 
75,000,  of  whom  30,000  onJy  vere 
disposable  for  battle.* 

There  was  also  a  probabOity  that 


*  To  shew  how  armies  dwindle  down,  we  shall  here  give  the  strength  and  sitai. 
tion  of  the  French  and  Auatrian  corpa.  at  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Marengo:— 

French  Army, 

Generals  Thurau  and  Chabran,  on  the  Dora  and  at  ChiaTaaso 9»43S 

Moncej,  between  the  Tessino  and  the  Adda 11^564 

Loisson,  00  the  left  hank  of  the  Adda 6,484 

Suchet  in  the  Riviera,  after  being  joined  by  Miolis  and  Gazan  with 

the  garrison  of  Genoa 23,100 

General  Bethencourt  at  Arena 695 

Artillery,  pontoniers,  and  sappeurs  attached  to  the  dtferent  corps. .  1.400 

In  the  plain  of  Marengo,  under  Napoleon  himself 20,169 

Total 80,S45 

Of  this  latter  force,  3688  were  cavalry  aad  690  artilleiy. 

Auttfian  Army, 

In  the  Romagnt,  Tnacany,  latria,  and  the  Venetian  States 8,59? 

In  the  garrisonis  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy-.that  is,  in  Alessandria, 
Tortoaa.  Coni,  Turin,  Arona,  citadel  of  Milan,  oitadel  of  Pia- 
cAnaa,  Pizaightone,  Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua,  Fon  St.  Maria, 

Genoa,  and  Savona <.. ..  29^ 

IntestingGavi ♦ 1,192 

P«rdii« in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bobbio....... l.oes 

InCaasal 2,617 

In  Aqni    1,00^ 

At  Alessandria  ready  for  the  field SO.SST 

Total 74,704^ 

Of  the  force  assembled  for  battle  at  Alessandria,  7543  wei«  cavalry ;  but  of  these 
General  Nimpohe's  brigade,  9341  strong,  were  detached  on  the  morning  of  thebtttle, 
leaving  28,496  fit  for  action. 
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the  troops  would  soon  fiud  them- 
selves in  want  of  suj^Ues.  as  se^'eral 
of  the  magazines  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  transport,  had,  as  at 
Faria,  heen  left  in  open  towns,  had 
fidkn  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
On  the  nth  of  June,  Meh»  still  had 
it  in  his  nower  to  retire  on  Mantua, 
or  to  fiul  hack  on  Genoa  and  de- 
pend on  the  English  fleet  for  sup- 
pliea;  but  he  preferred  riskiujif  the 
chanee  of  battle^  confiding  in  his  nu- 
merous cavalrv  and  artillery,  which 
bad  not  shared  in  the  toils  and  losses 
of  the  Apennine  campaign,  and  were 
in  high  order,  and  superior  to  the 
French  in  numbers;  and  the  wide 
phun  of  Mareogo  presented  the  fair- 
est opportunity  for  employing  them 
to  advantage :  mformation  also  reach- 
ed Akssandna  that  General  La  Poipe 
was  absent,  and  that  General  Des- 
saix  had  been  detached ;  every  thing 
seemed  in  fiivour  of  the  Austrian 


The  14th  June  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  of  battle,  the  troops  had 
already  received  ovders  to  cross  the 
Bormida  at  midnight,  when  news  ar- 
rived that  the  French  had  taken 


Marengo ;  a  loss  that  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  delay  the  march  till  day- 
break, as  the  army  had  now  to  begin 
by  conquering  the  very  ground  on 
wnich  they  were  to  develope  them- 
selves for  combat. 

The  wide  plain  of  Marengo  is  di- 
vided from  the  Bormida  by  the 
Fontanone,  a  small  rivulet  with 
deep  and  marshy  banks,  that  issues 
from  swampy  vround  about  a  mile 
to  the  left  of  Marengo,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the 
French  position,  and  falls  into  the 
Tanaro  beyond  Castel»Ceriolo,  a  vil- 
lage where,  on  the  morning  of  the 
action,  their  extreme  right  was  sta- 
tioned. The  rivulet  thus  protected 
the  whole  front  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, which  was  distant  about  two 
miles  from  the  bridge-head  of  the 
Bormida.  The  intermediate  hamlet 
of  Fadrebona  was  in  possession  of 
the  French  advanced  guard;  G^eral 
Victor  had  his  head-quarters  at  Ma- 
rengo; the  troops  of  Lannes  and 
Murat,  with  Moncey*s  division,  were 
farther  in  the  rear;  and  Napoleon 
himself^  with  the  consular  guard,  was 
at  Torri-di-Gaffarola,  twdve  milca 
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from  the  front  During  the  night, 
however,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  immediately 
despatdied  orders  for  General  Des- 
saix  to  march  with  all  speed  on  San 
Giulkmo,  a  village  about  six  miles  in 
the  rear  of  Marengo. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
the  Austrian  army,  amounting  to 
28,500  men,  of  whom  5,S00  were  ca- 
valiy,  with  upwards  of  a  hundred 
meees  of  artillery,  began  to  cross  the 
Bormida;  but  though  two  bridges 
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led  over  the  river  into  the  bridge- 
head, theworkitself  had|onlyoneout- 
let— a  circumstance  that  occasioned 
a  great,  and  as  it  proved,  a  fiital  de- 
lay. It  was  thus  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore they  had  carried  the  hamlet  of 
Ftidrebona,  and  Lannes  and  Murat 
were  alresdy  in  fbll  march  to  sup- 
port Victor,  before  the  assailants 
were  ready  to  fall  on.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  divided  into  three  co- 
lumns: the  right,  under  Count 
O'Rcily,  was  to  ascend  the  Bormida 
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und  attack  tlie  left  of  the  French  ; 
the  main  column,  under  Melas  him- 
self, was  destined  to  carry  Marengo ; 
and  the  left,  under  Marshal  Ott,  was 
to  march  on  SaI6,  and  turn  the  right 
of  the  enemy. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  the  troops 
heing  formed,  the  first  line  of  the 
main  hody  adranoed  against  Ma- 
rengo and  the  Fontana  water :  they 
were  supported  hy  the  fire  of  thirty 
pieces  or  artillery,  and  the  attack 
was  made  in  galhmt  style,  hut  fiiiled 
completely,  eyery  attempt  to  pass 
the  riyulet  proymg  fraitless.  The 
second  line  took  up  their  defealed 
comrades  and  renewed  the  onset  with 
equal  hrayery,  hut  vrith  no  hetter 
success:  they  were  forced  to  ilUl 
hack  with  loss,  whfle  Lannes  and 
Murat,  with  the  whole  Fren^  ca- 
valry, were  already  in  line  prepared 
to  assist  the  delbnmrs.  On  the  right, 
three  squadrons  of  hussars  had  con- 
trived to  pass  the  rivulet  hy  single 
files,  under  cover  of  some  hrush- 
wood ;  hut  were  no  sooner  disco- 
vered hy  General  Kellerman  than 
he  attacked  them  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  and 
completely  routed  them.  Five  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  who  under  Ge- 
neral Lattennan  composed  the  re- 
serve of  the  Austrian  main  division, 
made  a  third  efibrt,  and  by  dint  of 
gallantry  succeeded  in  establishing 
Siemselves  beyond  the  streamlet: 
they  were  fiercely  charged  home  by 
the  troops  of  Victor  and  Lannes,  but 
resisted  the  dauntless  bravery:  ar- 
tillery wag  bfonriit  up  on  both  sides, 
and  tne  open  and  level  nature  of  the 
ground  gave  a  murderous  efficiency 
to  its  fire.  The  carnage  was  hom- 
ble,  says  an  ej^e- witness ;  in  a  quarter 
of  an  nour  ludf  the  division  of  Ri- 
vond  were  struck  ^k>wn ;  all  the 
mounted  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded;  all  General  Rivaud's  order- 
lies were  slain,  his  aide-de-camp  tras 
severely  wounded,  and  he  himself 
waa  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  hip ;  but 
nothing  daanted  his  courage.  The 
Austrian  grenadiers  carried  the  vil- 
lage of  MioengD ;  the  Fraieh  retook 
it,  bat  were  unable  to  drive  their 
adversaries  back  across  the  stream- 
let, over  which  a  bridge  had  now 
been  thrown,  that  enaU^  the  assail- 
ants to  advance  additional  numbers 
into  the  plain. 

pn  other  paiatfl»  also,  sucoees  was 


gathering  round  the  Iraperiid  i 
ards.  Count  O'Reily  had  earned 
the  farm  oi  La  SortigUa,  wheaa  hr 
was  enabled  to  enfilade  the  whole  ef 
the  position  occupied  by  Gfaenl 
Chambarlhac*s  diyMkm,  some  ktta- 
lions  of  which  already  begia  to  give 
way.  General  Ott  was  Btill  bor 
successftil :  he  had  found  CMd- 
Ceriolo  feebly  ooenpied,  and  had 
taken  it  without  difficnky,  aad  oieet- 
ing  with  no  eaemy  on  the  Sate 
road,  but  hearing  tlie  eofflfaat  r^;iag 
fiereely  on  his  right,  iwwdistriT 
turned  ia  that  dircetioB,  and  fell 
upon  the  ri^ht  flank  of  Gcaenl 
lAnnei^  division,  ab«Miy  cagiged  is 
Ihmt  with  the  AustriiB  baltaiiooi, 
who  bad  efl^Kled  the  Pmbmc  of  ^ 
rivulet  near  the  hmiA  of  La  Bv- 
botta.  Lannes,  Uioogfa  sererdj 
pressed,  threw  baek  his  only  reterre 
brigade  to  eonftont  these  new  smI- 
rato,  and  maintained  the  eombit  in 
brave  style;  but  fortune  had  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  forsaken  the  tri- 
MJorfiag. 

It  was  now  about  deven  o^doek, 
and  NapoieoB  arrived  on  tiie  field 
with  Moocey's  dhrisioa  and  the  con- 
sular guard,  amounting  in  all  to 
4700  men.  Instead  of  lending  direct 
aid  to  the  troops  so  hardly  pRsasd, 
he  ordered  Monoey  to  attack  Caatd- 
Ceriolo,  which  was  not  even  in  the 
line  of  combat,  and  made  the  Eoard 
advance  beyond  the  farm  of  Li  roggi, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 
These  indirect  efibrts  produora  so 
result.  Moncey  took  Castel-C^enolo> 
whioh  was  onfy  defended  by  a  fev 
Austrian,  eonpanies;  bi^  General 
Ott  having  detailed  a  brigade  against 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  resig^  the  Diue 
9A  rapufly  ashe  nad  taken  it;  ana  his 
troops,  threatened  by  the  Aastnao 
cavahy,  thiew  tiieUMelves  kito  the 
vineyai^  and  retired  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Torri-di-Gaffarola. 

The  Imperialists  followed  m  their 
sueeess  with  vigour.  General  Bek- 
garde*s  dtviswn  forced  the  posBage  oT 
the  rivulet  at  La  BariMtto;  Macawo 
was  carried,  and  the  Austrian  artil- 
lery, brought  aoroBS  the  Footeaone, 
swept  the  pkin  with  deadly  showers 
of  grape  and  canister.  At  this  time, 
when  the  whole  of  the  French  anaj 
were  fidling  bad:  in  great  eonMoD, 
Napoleon  directed  the  grenadien  oT 
the  consular  guard,  amounting  to  ooly 
900  men,  to  break  thiough  the  coo- 
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fused  mass  of  Lannes*  diviaon,  and 
ffont  General  Ott*8  troops  that  were 
following  in  pnTsuit.  The  order  was 
nobly  executed :  this  handful  of 
brave  soldiers  adyanced  in  open 
eoiunui  with  skirmishers  on  their 
flanka.  Seans  eayalry  preparing  to 
charge  them,  they  closed  un,  and  re-* 
eeiT^  the  onset  with  rock-like  firm* 
nesB,  and  repulsed  the  assailants. 
The  ftigitrre  Anstrians  were  pursued 
by  General  Champeaux*s  dragoons, 
who  were  soon  arrested  in  their  turn 
hy  the  inftnfery  r^ment  of  Spleney. 
formed  in  line  these  steady  troops 
firsl  drove  hack  the  French  cavalry, 
and  then  advanced  upon  the  consular 
guard,  who  to  meet  them  vrith  an 
e^ual  fire  were  forced  to  deploy  in  the 
middle  of  the  hostile  plain.  Tne  com- 
bat was  sharp  but  of  short  duration : 
four  squadrons  of  Austrian  hussars, 
under  Baron  Frimont,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  brave  grenadiers  so  use- 
lessly sent  forward  to  certam  destruc- 
tion, and  completely  routed  them. 
It  was  now  one  o'clock,  all  further 
reaiatance  on  the  part  of  the  French 
seemed  to  have  ceased.  In  this  hour 
of  fear  Napoleon  is  described  as  rid- 
ing about  with  depressed  looks,  ex- 
tremely agitated,  but  braving  dan^r 
better  than  misfortune,  attemptmg 
nothing,  and  trusting  only  to  for- 
tune. Why  the  3000  Austrian  ca- 
valiy  of  the  main  column,  who  had 
hardly  struck  a  blow,  did  not  profit 
by  the  disorder  of  the  retiring  enemy, 
and  emnnlete  the  victory  which  had 
been  so  dearly  purchased,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  history  has  not  yet  been 
enabled  to  answer. 

Still  Fortune  smiled  brightly  on 
the  imperial  standards,  but  unpro- 
mising,  indeed,  were  the  measures 
taken  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
fickle  goddess.  Count  O'Relly  hav- 
ing taaen  Oasa-Kanca,  and  forced  a 
battalion  by  which  it  was  defended 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  continued 
his  movement  towards  Frugarolo, 
where  he  took  post,  thus  placing 
himself  coropleteljr  beyond  the  verge 
of  battle,  there  being  no  foe  in  that 
direetion.  General  Ott  also  resumed 
his  first  line  of  march,  and  advanced 
by  the  road  to  La  GhUma^  without 
meeting  any  opposition.  In  the  cen- 
tre the  main  column  pushed  on  in 
the  f(^lowing  order.  General  Zach, 
the  quartermaster-general,  led  the 
way  at  the  bead  of  eight  battalions  apd 


six  squadrons:  following,  a  thousand 
yards  behind  this  advanced  body, 
came  nine  battalions  and  twelve  squa- 
drons ;  further  in  the  rear  were  six 
battalk>ns  of  grenadiers,  who  had 
taken  no  share  m  the  action :  flank- 
ing corps  to  the  right  and  left  kept 
up  his  communication  with  Ott  and 
O  Keilv.  Some  time  seems  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  defeat  of  the 
consular  guard  and  the  advance  of 
the  corps  thus  drawn  up, — a  delay 
that  might  be  rendered  necessary  for 
reforming  the  troops,  and  allowing 
them  some  rest  after  the  fati^es  of 
the  long  and  stem  combat  which  had 
already  been  fought. 

General  Melas  was  seventy -six 
years  of  age ;  and  the  success  achiev- 
ed was  a  noble  effort,  indeed,  for  the 
time  and  toil-worn  soldier.  Ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  having  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  being 
besides  slightly  wounded,  he  now  re- 
tired to  Alessandria;  and  thinking 
the  battle  already  gained,  resigned 
the  command  to  Marshal  Kmm,  who 
was  also  wounded:  Generals  Had- 
dick  and  Latterman,  and  many 
ether  ofiicers  of  rank,  werfe  like- 
wise obliged  to  leave  the  field  in 
consequence  of  severe  wounds.  These 
changes  at  such  a  moment  could  cer- 
tainly not  augment  the  vigour  and 
uniformity  of  action  in  the  higher 
departments  of  command,  while  in 
the  lower  grades,  the  appearance  of 
authority  seemed  to  have  vanished 
altogether.  The  whole  mass,  intoxi- 
cated with  success,  seeing  the  roads 
covered  with  the  dead,  the  wounded, 
and  the  flying,  expecting  probably 
no  further  resistance,  advanced  in 
the  disorderly  and  careless  manner 
which  in  war  is  rarely  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished.  An  eye-witness 
thus  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
"ect : — "  The  resistance  of  the  enemy 

lad  become  so  feeble,  the  success  of 
the  Austrians  was  so  decided  along 
the  whole  line,  that  they  seemed  to 
think  it  impossible  for  victory  to 
escape  them.  The  ranks  got  into 
conmsion,  the  soldiers  laid  aside  their 
arms  to  despoil  the  dead .  All  marched 
carelessly  and  without  precaution, 
observing  less  regularity  tnan  a  regi- 
ment would  observe  on  a  march  in 
profound  peace:  every  one  was  oc- 
cupied in  giving  and  receiving  con- 
gratnlations." 

.,  Ill-timed,  and  premature  uideed ! 
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It  was  past  five  o'clock,  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  dose,  the  Austrians  were 
still  adyandng,  when  the  arrival  of 
Desaaix  checked  the  farther  retreat 
of  the  French.  He  stationed  his  di- 
vision, consisting  of  6000  men  with 
twelve  pieces  of  artill^,  in  front  of 
the  vilteige  of  San  Gimiano,  where' 
some  vines  and  patches  of  trees  con* 
cealed  them  from  view.  Kellerman's 
brig^e  of  cavalry  was  on  his  right, 
the  other  droops  took  post  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  as  thev  could 
be  collected  and  reformed.  Biogra- 
phers make  Napoleon  remind  his 
soldiers  that  ^  he  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  on  the  field  of  battle;**  but  as 
we  shidl  see,  victory  was  not  achieved 
by  idle  words. 

At  a  mile  from  the  village,  Gene- 
ral Zach  formed  three  rottalions, 
and  supported  by  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, led  them  on  to  the  attack ;  ar- 
rived within  range,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  so  heavy  a  hre  of  grape 
and  musketnr,  that  they  instantly 
save  way,  the  artillerymen  with- 
drawing the  guns  after  the  first  few 
rounds.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
whole  French  division  to  advance: 
their  gallant  leader  Dessaix  fell  at 
the  fint  onset ;  and  as  the  Austrian 
grenadiers  stood  firm,  the  combat 
soon  reached  the  point  when  the 
slightest  additional  blow  dealt  by  one 
party  or  the  other  is  sure  to  give 
the  decision.  It  was  here  given  by 
Kellerman  at  the  head  of  1200  horse- 
men. 

Posted  on  the  right  of  Dessaix*s 
division,  he  accompanied  them  in 
their  advance,  and  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  Austrian  grenadiers  en- 
gaged in  a  closely  balanced  combat 
with  the  French  infantiy,  than 
wheeling  to  the  left  he  fell  upon 
their  ung^uarded  flank  with  one  part 
of  his  brigade,  whUe  the  other,  bear- 
ing right  onwards,  charged  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  by  whom  they  were 
supported.  One  instant  changed  the 
fate  of  battle:  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
unworthy  of  their  fame,  fled  without 
striking  a  blow;  the  infiutry,  sur- 
prised and  left  to  their  fate,  were 
trodden  under  hoof,  sabred,  or  cap- 
tured. General  Zach,  37  officers,  and 
1600  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Encouraged  by  this  splendid  and 
unexpectea8uooes8,.the  whole  French 
army  again  started  forward.  Far  in 
Aront,   iCellerman  and  bis   daring 


horsemen  still  led  the  way  to  vic- 
toiy.  When  he  reached  the  second 
Austrian  division,  a  melaadioly  re- 
petition of  the  scene  of  shame  ji^ 
described  again  occnned.  The  2000 
cavalry  of  the  main  eolnmn  fled 
panic-struck,  without  awaitiiig  the 
onset;  some  galloped  away  to  Ge- 
neral Ott*s  corps,  others  msbed 
madly  along  the  high  road,  over- 
throwing in  their  diagiaoefiil 
their  veiy  infimtry,  which  was  < 
vouring  to  form.  The  aaloi 
battalions,  broken  by  friends^  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  onaeC  of 
foes ;  they  were  chaiged  and  dis- 
persed,  and  would  have  been  ntterl j 
destroyed,  had  not  KeUerman  baited 
to  rerorm  his  ranks  and  await  the 
rest  of  the  army,  which  was  stall  &r 
behind. 

And  where,  during  this  scene  of 
death  and  ^ame,  were  tiie  vktorious 
corps  of  Ott  and  O'Bdly ;  and  why 
did  thejr  not  close  in  and  crush  h^ 
tween  them  the  confused  mass  of  pur- 
suers, disordered  even  by  their  own 
unexpected  success ?  Tus  isa  ques- 
tion which  history  cannot  yet  ans- 
wer :  the  character  of  individuals, 
the  views,  piactiees,  and  opinions  of 
the  armies  m  which  they  serve,  most 
sometimes  account  for  the  feeble  ac- 
tions even  of  the  bold  and  the  re- 
solute. The  nx  reserve  battalions 
seeing  the  general  route,  fanned 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  al- 
lowed the  crowd  of  fugitives  to 
roll  on  towards  Marenso :  not  find- 
ing themselves  attacked  they  retired 
towards  the  villace,  whwh  they 
maintained  till  the  flankinff  ^^^^n^M^ 
had  gained  the  bridge-hea£ 

General  Ott  had  nearly  reached 
Ghilina  when  he  observed  the  action 
near  San  Giuliano ;  he  instantly  pre- 
pared to  fall  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  French,  hut  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire  flew  back  towards 
Marenso,  unfortunately  made  him 
conclude  that  his  aid  would  be  too 
kte.  He  retired  to  Castel-Cerioto, 
drove  out  some  French  who  bad 
already  occupied  the  place,  and 
reached  the  oridge-heM  without 
difficulty. 

The  victors  pursued  their  flying 
foes  to  the  very  ditch  of  the  worin, 
nor  did  the  ooniVision  of  the  routed 
cease  even  withm  the  ramparts.  In- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  all  hurried 
to  the  bridges,  that  were  soon  blocked 
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up.  An  artillery  driver,  fan^ring 
that  safety  could  only  be  aainea  on 
the  opposite  bank,  plnnged  wiUibis 
gun  mto  the  stream  and  effected  a 
nassage;  others,  sedng  what  had 
nappened,  followed  the  example^  but 
the  marshy  bed  of  the  riyer  giving 
way  beneath  the  additional  weight 
between  thirty  and  forty  guns  and 
ammunition-wagons  remained  fast  in 
the  water.  As  the  French  made  no 
attempt  to  cany  the  works  of  the 
bridge-head,  the  action  ceased  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  both  par- 
ties resuming  the  jKmtions  they  had 
held  in  the  morning. 

On  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  6 
generals,  246  officers,  and  6229  men 
were  killed  or  woimded ;  and  1  ge- 
neral, 74  officers,  and  2846  taken : 
13  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  The  French  in  their 
bulletin  acknowledge  a  loss  of  only 
600  killed^  1500  wounded,  and  900 
taken  prisoners ;  though  it  is  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  the  action,  that 
they  could  not,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
have  sustained  a  loss  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  Brossier,  in 
the  Mhnoire  already  ouoted,  allows 
that  6000  men  were  placed  hars  de 
combat 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
that  for  thirteen  years  prostrated  all 
the  Continental  monarchies  at  the 
feet  of  a  fortunate  soldier ;  and  never, 
since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  results  of 
equal  ma^tude  been  produced  by 
the  exertions  of  armies  numerically 
so  feeble.  It  was  on  the  news  of  this 
decisive  battle,  that  Mr.  Pitt  desired 
the  map  of  Europe  to  be  rolled  up, 
saying  that  ^  it  would  not  be  required 
for  the  next  twenty  years :  **  nor  was 
he  greatly  mistaken  in  his  calcula- 
tion. 

If  we  believe  a  widely  cbeulated  ' 
and  {^endly  accredited  anecdote, 
the  victor  was  not  on  this  occasion  so 
great  as  his  victory;  he  had  not 
ordered  the  brilliant  onset  which  de- 
ddol  the  day.  Kellerman  saw  and 
seiised  the  opportunity  for  strikinff 
the  blow^  and  the  chieftain  deigneo, 
it  seems,  to  be  a  little  Jealous  of  the 
fame  the  subordinate  had  acquired. 
When  the  real  victor  entered  the 
room  in  which  Napoleon  was  at  sup- 
per after  the  battle  with  his  staff 
and  a  number  of  generals,  the  latter 
only  said,  '*  Ah,  Kellerman,  you  made 


a  pretty  good  charge  there!"— une 
auez  oeUe  charge;  to  which  the 
ofiended  general  replied,  ^  Yes,  I 
have  placed  the  crown  upon  your 
head!^  an  answer  that  caused  Kel- 
lerman to  be  ever  afterwards  kept  in 
the  background. 

It  was  while  bending  under  the 
heavy  calamity  which  had  just  burst 
upon  him,  that  the  aged  commander 
01  the  Austrian  army  was  forced  to 
decide  on  the  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  save  the  remnants  of  his 
defeated  host.  He  had  it  in  hia 
power  to  try  the  fate  of  another 
battle,  or  to  cross  the  Po  at  Cassal, 
and  endeavour  to  n»ch  the  Min- 
cio.  Lastly,  he  could  throw  him- 
self into  Gienoa,  and  depend  on  the 
British  fleet  for  his  supplies.  The 
reduced  numbers  and  broken  spirits 
of  the  troops  held  out  little  prospect 
of  success  against  the  whole  French 
army  united ;  the  inarch  towards  the 
Mincio  was  long,  and  certain  of  being 
attended  with  loss  and  difficulty,  even 
if  the  situation  of  Moncey*s  troops 
should  leave  it  practicable ;  the  move- 
ment on  Genoa  held  out  better 
prospects  of  success.  A  few  days 
before  the  action,  Melas  had  written 
to  Lord  Keith,  stating  that,  in  case  of 
reverse,  he  should  throw  himself  into 
that  fortress;  and  the  admiral  had 
informed  him,  in  reply,  that  every 
assistance  the  fleet  could  render 
shoidd  be  at  his  disposal.  When  we 
consider  the  great  advantages  the 
Austrians  had  derived  firom  the  de- 
fence made  by  Mantua  in  1796,  it  la 
not  easy  to  understand  what  induced 
Melas  to  forego  the  intention  of 
marching  to  Genoa,  where  an  Eng- 
lish army  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  hourljr  expected,  and 
where,  indeed,  it  arrived  on  the  22d 
of  June,  exactly  like  all  the  English 
armies  of  the  period,  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  Besides  these  expedients,  which 
Melas  submitted  to  a  council  of  war, 
he  also  suggested  to  them  whetha^* 
considering  the  reverses  sustained  in 
Germany,  and  the  exposed  situatkni 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  it  mi^ht 
not  be  advisable  to  n^tiate  with 
the  Consul,  and  obtain  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  army,  qp  condition  of  yielding 
up  some  of  the  conquests  of  the  pre- 
vious campaign  ?  When  we  con- 
sider the  influence  which  the  opinion 
ofa  commander-in-chief  must  always 
exercise,  and  take  the  depressed  spn 
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rits  of  the  assembly  into  account,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  their  yield- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  his  pro- 
pc»al.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out 
accordingly,  and  on  condition  that  the 
Austrians  should  eracuate  tibie  bridge- 
head and  retire  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bormida,  Napoleon  granted  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  forty-eight  hours, 
willing  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
that  promised  far  greater  results  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  achieved  in 
the  field. 

The  Austrian  negotiator  had,  at 
first,  only  authority  to  offer  the  re- 
stitution of  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  and 
as  an  English  army  was  daily  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  the  latter  place, 
these  terms  would  nrobably  have 
been  accepted  had  furtncr  concessions 
been  resolutely  declined ;  but  Napo- 
leon insisting  on  the  line  of  the  Po 
and  the  Mincio,his  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  convention  of 
Alessandria  signed  on  the  very  day 
after  the  battle.  By  this  act,  Lom- 
bardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Riviera, 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  Turin, 
Coni,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Genoa, 
Pizziehtone,  Savona,  Piacenza,  Mai- 
lam,  Ceva*  Arona,  and  Urbino,  which, 
if  properly  defended,  might  have 
arrested  armies  during  entire  cam- 
paigns, were  given  up  without  a  blow 
or  effort.  Nothing  equal  to  this  ill- 
fated  convention  hwl  ever  before  been 
known  in  military  history;  it  re- 
mained for  subsequent  events  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  absolute  aeed 
of  heroism. 

The  result  of  this  treaty,  which 
a^n  placed  Italv  under  tbe  do- 
minion of  France,  lent  a  lustre  to  the 
battle  of  Marengo  and  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  far  exceeding  any  reflected 
from  tne  brightest  military  actions 
performed  in  modem  times.  And 
X^apoleon,  conscious  that  arms  could 
effect  nothing  greater  for  the  mo- 
ment, made  from  the  very  battle- 
field itself  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
Austrian  government.  Having  de- 
spatched tnese  by  Ck)unt  St.  Julian, 
an  Austrian  officer,  he  set  out  for 
Milan  to  reorganise  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. He  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations, and  attended  divine  service 
in  the  cathedral,  when  Te  Deum 
was  sung  for  the  victory  gained.  "  It 
was  the  first  religious  ceremony," 
says  Norvins,  "  at  which  he  had  been 
present,  since  he  presided  in  Egypt 


over  the  festival  of 
During  his  stav  at  Milan,  the  re- 
storer of  the  liberties  of  nai^oos  ud 
the  reformer  of  morala,  acted  in  t 
manner  hardlv  conaiatent  with  tlie 
character  so  liberallj  aacribed  to  bin 
by  biographers.  Marcheai,  >  wretd>ed 
singer,  refused  to  sinf^  before  the 
First  Consul,  and  haymg  expressed 
himself  with  silly  iznpertiiieiioe  on 
the  occasion,  was,  pitmrly  enougli, 
perhapi^  kicked  out  of  the  apartment 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  Xa- 
poleon  sent  an  order  fbr  him  to  be 
thrown  into  prison : — a  regular  lettre 
de  cachet,  worthy  of  the  old  Bastile 
days,  sent  b^  the  chief  magistrate  of 
one  repubbc  and  the  restorer  of 
others,  to  punish  a  mundao  for  re- 
fusing to  smg  a  song  I 

The  attention  publielT  shewn  to 
Madame  Grassim',  the  cdebnUed  vo- 
calist, we  should  not  have  noticed, 
had  it  not  been  the  custom  of  bio- 
graphers to  extol  Napole<m  for  bis 
scrupulous  attention  to  decorum. 

Resuming  his  journey,  the  Consul 
readhed theTuilerics on  the  3dof  July. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  v» 
boundless.  Suocess  ao  vast,  briiliaot, 
and  unexpected,  seemed  to  chauj^ 
all  political  opinions  and  animosities 
into  an  idolatrous  a&niration  of  tbe 
fortunate  conqueror.  Day  afler  daj 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
eager  to  obtun  a- moment's  sfghtof 
the  man  whose  actions,  seen  throogb 
the  dazzling  halo  that  victoiy  casts 
around  the  events  of  war,  araeared 
to  border  almost  on  the  fabulous. 

As  the  campaign  of  IklareDSO  a 
generally  looked  upon  as  furmsnii^ 
brilliant  evidence  of  the  great  mili- 
tary genius  ascribed  to  the  French 
emperor,  it  will  be  right  here  to 
enter  into  some  examination  of  its 
merits. 

Early  in  May,  and  a  month  before 
the  fall  of  Genoa,  the  Consul  had 
assembled  60,000  men  on  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  Alps.  He  knew  bow 
long  Massena  would  be  able  to  hold 
out,  and  was,  of  course,  fully  aware 
that  60,000  men,  mostly  tncd  sol- 
diers, thrown  into  the  scale,  would  be 
sure,  as  affairs  stood  in  Italy,  to  turn 
the  balance  at  once  in  favour  of  tiie 
French.  On  this  point  there  could 
not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  Vudst 
these  circumstances,  the  shortest, 
simplest,  and  most  evident  course 
seemed  to  be  a  junction  with  Thunu 
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and   Sttdiet,  and  an  advanoe  with 
these    oniled   foroes  to   the  rdief 
of  Genoa,  kaving  Moncey  to  cross 
the  St  Gothard.    As  Melas  could 
not,   after  the  reduction  of  Genoa 
and  his  junction  with  Ott  and  Kaim, 
assemble  more  than  30^000  men  for 
the  battle  of  Marenoo,  it  is  erident 
that  he  would  not  before  the  sur- 
render of  Massena,  and  before  Ott*8 
troope  were  dispoeable,  have  been 
able  to  collect  a  force  capable  of 
facii^  the  army  that  miffht  have  been 
brought  to  act  against  him. 

T&  toilsome  march  over  the  St. 
Bemurd,  the  difficult  passage  under 
Fort  Baid,  and  all  the  haanrds  en- 
countered in  this  boasted  undertak- 
ing, only  brought  Napoleon  into  the 
plains  ca  Chiavaaso,  which  he  could 
nave  reached  with  fiur  greater  facility, 
and  with  greater  numbers,  by  joinin|; 
Thurau.    The  march  upon  Milan  is 
still  more  extraordinary.    It  allowed 
Genoa  to  &I1,  placed  the  remnants  of 
(Ht*8  corps  at  the  disposal  of  Melas, 
and  flsye  the  Austrian  time  to  collect 
hia  £iy^ned  forces,  while  it  did  not 
place  an  additional  soldier  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Napdeon,  who  fought  his 
decisiye    battle   with   28/X)0    men, 
while  he  had  80,000  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country.    That  by  the 
position  of  these  detached  corps  he 
cut  off  Melas'  retreat  to  Mantua  is 
probably  true ;  but  by  his  own  posi- 
tion he  also  cut  himself  off  from  all 
communication  with  France :  and  in 
a  hostile  country,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous fortresses,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  could  have  saved  his  army  from 
complete  destruction  had  the  battle 
of  Marengo  been  lost,  as  so  nearly 
proved  the  case.    All  thes^  boasted 
strategical  movements  tended  in  no- 
thing   whatever    to    augment    the 
chances  of  victory  in  the  field,  where 
their  value  was  ultimately  to   be 
tried;  and  not  effecting  this  object, 
they  must  naturally  be  condemned, 
independent  of  the  nazards  to  which 
they  exposed  the  army  and  the  suc- 
cess of  die  enterprise.      That  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  battle 
was  fought — Monoey  on  the  Adda, 
Napoleon  to  the  south  of  Alessan- 
dria—the  results  of  victory  were  sure 
to  be  heightened  is  certain ;  but  the 
results  must  have  been  heightened 
to  either  party,  and  Napoleon's  pre- 
vious movements  tended  in  nothing 
to  augment  his  chances  of  success, 


and  to  double  the  stakes  is  no  proof 
of  the  skill  of  the  pkyer. 

As  to  the  battle  itself,  it  offers  no 
evidence  whatever  of  nulitary  skill, 
nor  of  anything  but  xreat  gvlantry 
on  the  part  of  the  French  <^cers 
and  soldiers,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
fight  it  out  to  the  last.  The  slow 
pursuit  of  the  Ansbnans,  which  al- 
lowed Dessaix  to  arrive  and  the  re- 
tiring troojps  to  form  around  him, 
together  with  a  single  charse  of 
cavaliy,  which  Napmon  did  not 
even  order,  decided  the  fiite  of  tlie 
day  and  of  the  campaign.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  guilty  of  some  extraor- 
dinary faults.  £^  an  unaccountable 
miscalculation  of'^time  and  distance 
they  believed  Snchet,  who  was  before 
Savona,  to  be  at  Aqui,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  detached  2300  cavalry  in 
that  direction  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  battle.  About  noon,  and  after 
the  first  success  had  been  gained. 
Count  0*Reily  with  his  division  of 
infimtiy  proceeded  to  Frugarolo,  to 
observe  the  same  phantom  host. 
And,  lastly,  when  fortune  had  turned, 
and  when  the  French  army  were  in 
pursuit,  and,  as  eye-witnesses  allow, 
m  such  total  confusioa  that  2000 
men  could  nowhere  be  assembled 
round  their  colours,  the  flanking 
corps  of  Ott  and  0*Reily,  that  were 
in  {perfect  order,  retired  without 
striking  one  blow  at  the  dasofdered 
mass,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
that  always  magnifies  the  foe,  and  in 
a  state  of  complete  disorganisation 
into  which  their  nurried  advanoe  had 
thrown  them,  would  probably  have 
been  dispersed  by  the  slightest  effort. 
Add  to  these  great  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians  the  advanta{;e8 
which,  in  point  of  personal  position 
and  the  description  of  his  troops, 
Kapoleon  formerlv  possessed  over 
Beaulieu,  and  whicn  he  now  possessed 
in  a  £u:  greater  degree  over  Melas, 
and  we  shall  easily  understand  how 
his  army  vanquished  an  equal  num- 
ber of  adversaries,  without  any  great 
degree  of  military  genius  being  ne- 
cessarily evinced  on  the  occasion. 
The  shameful  and  now  well-known 
attempt  to  forge  a  little  fame  on  this 
occasion,  shews  that  he  was  not  altc* 
gether  unconscious  of  this  himself. 
In  General  Berthier*8  Relatitm  de  la 
Batailie  de  Marengo^  written  by 
Napoleon's  order,  and  under  his  very 
inspection,  the  flight,  or  rather  the 
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retreat,  of  the  French  from  Maren- 
go  to  San  Gmliano,  is  neither  flight 
nor  retreat,  but  a  grand  conception 
of  the  Consul's^  who  threw  back  the 
left  of  the  army  towards  San  Giuli- 
ano  while  resting  the  right  on  the 
village  of  Castel-Ceriolo.  In  all 
languages  a  number  of  writers  have 
repeats  this  idle  fable,  though  its 
utter  folly  should  have  been  ap* 
parent  at  the  very  first  {fiance ;  and 
not  only  were  the  Anstnans  in  pes* 
session  of  Castel-Ceriolo,  but  Gene- 
ral Otfs  division,  which  had  cap- 
tured It  in  the  morning,  ¥ras  actually 
advancing  along  the  road  from  the 
village  to  La  Ghilina  at  the  very 
time  this  pretended  movement  must 
have  been  made.  The  Austrians 
must,  therefore,  as  a  single  look  at 
the  map  will  shew,  have  passed  close 
along  the  rear  of  this  new  French 
line — ^mnst  have  brushed  the  very 
knapsacks  of  the  soldiers  of  whom 
it  was  composed  I 

But  if  the  passage  of  the  St.  Ber* 
nard  deserve  far  more  blame  than 
praise  as  a  military  operation,  the 
reverse  is  the  case  if  considered  as  a 

Slitical  one ;  for  if  its  object  were  to 
zzle  and  astonish  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  Napoleon's  elevation,  then  cer- 
tainly nothing  could  be  better  cal« 
culated.  The  novelty  of  the  under- 
taking, its  real  and  exaggerated 
difficulties,  the  march  of  an  army 


over  thd  lofty  btfriers  of  snow  aod 
ice  that  cbver  the  behest  saimiuts  of 
the  Alps,  the  breaking  into  the  fidr 
fields  of  Italy  from  the  seats  of 
eternal  frosty  and  boratipg  on  the 
astonished  foe,  as  the  avakmebe 
bursts  from  the  lofty  regioiis  whence 
the  invaders  descended,  had  sone- 
thing  striking  and  romantie  that 
could  not,  if  attended  with  loeeesi, 
fail  to  captivate  the  easily  eicitcd 
iinaginatk>ns  of  the  Frendi  peofde: 
It  onered  the  Parisians  subjects  for 
description  and  dcclawatiop ;  ''ea- 
abled  thc^n,**  as  the  German  Instorin, 
Schlosser,  the  extravagant  admiier 
of  Napoleon,  says,  ^  to  praise  their 
own  nation,  according  to  eastoai, 
beyond  all  bonnds  and  measurer 
and  tended  naturally  to  make  them 
idolise  the  man  who,  to  be  the  iiiit 
among  the  French,  had  perfonned 
actions  that,  as  represented,  seeoMd 
almost  to  border  on  the  micacnloDt. 
If  looked  upon  in  Uiis  point  of  riew, 
and  as  a  road  towards  a  crown,  for 
which  every  thing  was  to  be  riaked, 
then  the  passage  of  the  St  Benaid 
was  a  great  conception.  If  it  be  ei- 
amined  as  a  strat^cal  momuncnt, 
and  tried  bv  the  fate  of  Genoa,  the 
small  army  brought  into  the  fieMof 
Marengo,  and  by  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  one  oVlock  on  the  dednre 
battle-day,  then  it  Is  little,  indeed. 
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Sib, — Ab  it  may  not  be  altorother 
uninteresting  to  **  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, who  lire  at  home  at  ease,**  to 
read  a  little  of  the  field-sports  of  the 
land  we  live  in,  I  am  instructed  to 
acquaint  you  that  here,  in  Ceylon, 
-we  flatter  onrselves  that,  amon^t 
numy  other  good  things,  we  are  m- 
dnlged  with  the  Tery  best  elephant- 
shooting  in  the  world ;  and  tnat  we 
hold  it  meet,  with  your  good  leave 
(since  none  of  our  better  qualified 
predecessors  have  done  so^,  to  place 
on  record  a  few  observations  upon 
the  sport,  illustrating  the  general 
rcmarKs  we  make  by  a  diuy  of  one 
of  the  very  best  of  our  excursions. 

Excepting  for  some  miles  inland 
from  the  Ime  of  coast  between  Chi- 
law  and  Tangalle,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbmirhood  of  very  thickly 
inhabited  localities,  elephants  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Ceylon. 
Not  always,  certainly,  in  the  same 
numbers  at  the  same  places,  but  you 
will  never  go  far  without  hearing  of 
them;  and  there  are  extensive  tracts 
of  countiT  in  which  they  abound  at 
almost  all  seasons.  They  are  met 
with  singly,  more  commonly  in  herds 
of  from  three  to  twelve  or  twenty, 
and  sometimes  in  more  numerous 
herds,  which  are  spoken  of  as  amount- 
ing even  to  hundreds ;  and  they  are 
found  indifferently  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  ^und — on  the  hills  and 
plains — m  the  open  country,  and 
equally  in  forest  or  in  bush  jungle. 

The  average  heiffht  of  the  full- 
grown  Ceylon  elephant  is  upwards 
of  ei^ht  feet.  Their  sight  is  very 
defective,  but  their  hearing  seems 
^ood,  and  their  sense  of  smell  par- 
ticularly acute.  It  is  alwinrs  advis- 
able to  get  to  leeward  of  them  if 
possible;  and  directly  you  hear  or 
approach  them,  even  on  the  stillest 
days,  you  will  see  the  natives  crum- 
bhng  the  gossamer  grass  and  drop- 
ping it  fran  their  raised  hands,  or 
ad<mting  other  modes  of  ascertainmg 
if  there  be  any  movement  in  the  air. 
They  vary  exceediiM;ly  in  courage, 
from  the  beast  whi^  will  run  from 
any  alarm,  to  the  one  which  will  re- 
solutely advance  on  the  fire  of  a 
whole  party.  But  they  are  very 
much  more  commonly  timid  than 


courageous :  of  course,  when  wound- 
ed, many  of  them  become  savage, 
and  as  troublesome  as  they  can  make 
themselves,  though  it  is  remarked 
that  they  are  inconceivably  stupid  in 
dealing  with  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
and,  so  far  as  our  Ceylon  records  go, 
it  is  certain  that  (though  a  mere 
stamp  of  the  foot  would  be  death)  at 
least  three-fourths  of  those  who  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  an  elephant  es- 
cape with  a  maulinff.  The  last  gen- 
tlemen sportsmen  killed  hf  elephants 
in  this  island  were  Mr.  Wallett  and 
(lawo  tntervaUo)  Major  Haddick, 
while  Messrs.  M*Kenzie,  Holyoake, 
George,  Gallwey,  and  Miyor  Rogers 
have  been  severely  wounded  by 
them,  luckily  escapmg  with  more  or 
less  damage.  Of  course,  a  very  great 
number  of  men  are  saved  from  acci- 
dents by  their  brother  sportsmen. 
Elephants  are  generally  bolder  on 
open  ground  than  in  cover,  but,  if 
bold,  far  more  dangerous  in  cover 
than  in  open  ground.  In  the  fijrst 
instance  tney  see  their  antagonist, 
and  he  looks  no  great  thin^  com- 
pared to  themselves.  Sometim^  in 
open  ground,  they  appear  to  hemtate 
as  you  are  coming  up,  and  then  turn 
when  you  are  within  twenty  paces ; 
but  very  oflen,  if  you  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  i)08»e  that  frightens 
them,  they  stand  or  huddle  toother, 
and  when  you  are  very  close,  one  or 
two  of  them  come  on  to  meet  you. 
In  cover  they  most  commonly  hear 
you  coming  up,  and  at  the  sound, 
or  when  they  see  the  cover  stir,  they 
go  off;  or  if  ^rou  contrive  to  come 
up  very  well  in  very  thick  jmurle, 
after  seeing  their  legs  at  four  or  five 
Y^rda  from  you,  you  nunr,  b^  creep- 
ing on  another  pace,  catch  their  small 
eyes  peering  down  to  make  you  out ; 
mit  before  your  flrnn  is  up  to  your 
shoulder  they  wul  be  off,  with  a 
crash  that  seems  to  be  levelling 
every  thing  around  you.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  these  rules; 
and  they  furnish  most  of  the  critical 
predicaments  in  which  elephant-shots 
have  been  placed,  as  may  be  readily 
conceived  when  it  is  remembered 
how  close  you  must  be  to  fire,  and 
that  the  jungle  which  hems  you,  and 
with  its  thorns  hooks  you,  in  all 
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round,  is  trampled  down  like  stubble 
by  the  elephant  that  rushes  on  yon. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  nncertain  sport 
as  regards  danger;  but  in  open 
ffnmnd,  if  all  fails,  yon  have  free  and 
fair  use  of  yonr  legs,  and  a  man  in 
elephant-shooting  may  calculate  on 
having  sometimes  to  run,  for  reasons 
quite  as  satisfactorv  to  his  amovr 
pnpjinre  as  Bardolpns  at  Gad*s  or 
Claverhouse*8  at  Loudon  Hill.  The 
most  favourable  ground  for  shooting 
18  very  open  jungle,  where  you  can 
approach  without  bdng  heard  or 
seen,  and  make  way  through  it 
in  the  event  of  a  retreat.  Opi- 
nions differ  widely  as  to  the  pae^ 
of  the  elephant;  but  I  find  all 
men  who  have  been  chased  unani- 
mously agree  that  they  run  fast,  and 
that  he  does  cleverly  who  gets  away 
from  them. 

The  practice  in  Cevlon  is  to  fire 
invariably  at  the  head,  the  favourite 
shots  being  above  the  trunk,  at  the 
temples,  t&  hollow  over  the  eye,  and 
the  nollow  at  the  back  of  the  ear ;  in 
all  cases  bearing  in  mind  the  size  and 
position  of  the  brain,  and  levelling  so 
as  to  go  directly  to  it  through  these 
weaker  parts  of  the  skull.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  first  shot  in  Ceylon, 
fifteen  paces  is  decidedly  the  b^ 
distance  to  fire*  It  gives  time  for  a 
second  shot;  whereas,  when  you  let 
an  elephant  come  quite  close,  if  the 
fhrst  shot  does  not  drop  him,  and  he 
rushes  on,  the  second  will  be  a  very 
hurried  and  most  likely  ineffectual 
one,  and  if  not  effective,  the  retreat 
will  commeoce  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  verjr  short  start.  It  is^ 
however,  oertain  that,  what  with  the 
closeneai  of  cover  and  the  desire  in 
open  ground  to  be  sure  of  your 
bird,  most  first  shots  are  fired  at 
about  ten  paces,  and  occasionally 
closer.  Alen  don*t  like  to  hear  their 
friends  say,  ^  Ks  a  mty  you  didn*t 
go  a  little  nearer  before  you  fired.'* 
A  shot  that  goes  true  to  the  brain 
drops  an  elephant  off  the  gun ;  but 
nothing  is  more  common  t£ui  to  see 
them  take  a  dozen  shots  and  go 
away,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
take  many  more,  and  afterwards 
fairly  to  defeat  the  party  opposed  to 
them.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  moH  deadly  shot. 
I  think  the  temple  the  most  certain ; 
but  authority  m  Ceylon  says  the 
fronter.    It  js  the  prettiest  shot,  no 


doubt,  but  I  have  seen  it  very  often 
fail.  Behind  the  ear,  the^  say,  is 
deadly;  bnt  I  never  fired  it,  or  snw 
it  fired,  that  I  remember.  If  the  ball 
go  critically  true  to  its  nark,  all 
shots  are  certain ;  but  the  bones  oo 
either  side  of  the  hooeycooib  pas- 
sages to  the  brain  are  so  tJbick  tint 
there  is  in  all  a  glorious  nooertsiDt^, 
which  ke^  a  man  on  the  ^'  evrc 
till  he  sees  his  elephant  down,  and 
even  that  does  not  iname  ranks. 
El^hants,  after  being  left  lor  dead, 
and  their  tails  cut  off,  ate  often  seen 
up  again,  and,  like  ^  the  OldOrinial 
Coach  and  Horses  new  revived  *  on 
the  Harrow  Boad,  fioarishiuig  ta  ac- 
tive business. 

There  are  not  mamr  eleiAaal-eboCs 
who  have  not  been  foolisnenoo^  in 
their  daj^  to  go  up  to  an  ek^iant 
with  a  single  and  only  barrel ;  but 
this  is  generally  before  they  have 
seen  a  scrape.  I  should  sav  m  man 
was  perfecdv  ennned  for  eiepbant- 
shootiiu^  with  three  doubles,  cariyii^ 
balls   rourteen   or   sixteen  to    the 

S[>und,  with  the  same  bore,  nipple, 
c.     The  ball,   one-third   pewter, 
should  go  down  with  moderate  iho- 
sure  over  a  chaige  and  a-haif  of 
powder,  and  the  caps  ons^t  to  fit 
exactly.    I  have  been  tmmu  thiee 
caps  out  of  four  baneb  when  befiaie 
a  herd.    Many  dephant-shota  aflect 
heavy  guns.    I  think  them   utter 
nuisances:  their  weight  fags  you  and 
heats  von,  and  at  times  you  find 
yourself  before  an  elepliant  with 
scarce  power  to  lift  them.   I  xcncm- 
her  once  coming  hurriedly  on  an  ele- 
phant with   nothing   bnt  a  single 
bush  between  us,  and  firing  »  fl£ot 
from  my  heavy  Nock,  which,  instead 
of  the  temple,  struck  the  ear  of  the 
animal,  when  she  turned  slap  on  me, 
and  I  literally  was  not  aide  to  get 
the   infernal   patteraro   up  to  ray 
shoulder  a  second  thne  before  she  al- 
most had  hold  of  it    I  fired  as  1 
was  raising  it,  and  of  course  did  her 
no  harm.    I  had  to  hokL    In  ten 
seconds  I  was  down — her   trunk 
twiddling  about  my  1^^  and,  but  for 
a  friend  who  came  up  at  the  moment, 
and  floored  her  as  she  was  on  her 
knees  paying  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  me^  I  should  most  probably 
have  been  expended.    I  have  nnoe 
found  myself  more  than  half  dead 
after  a  pursuit,  in  which  I  had  car- 
ried a  heavy  gun;  and  as  %ht  omi 
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do  Ihnr  work^  I  know  no  advwiUge 
the  heavier  have,  unless  it  be  that 
thev  may  poaaibly  stun  or  stupify,  or, 
perhaps,  now  and  then  kill  a  very 
big  elephant,  when  the  light  ones 
would  not.  But  this  is  a  hare  and 
rare  possibility;  while  the  incon- 
venience mid  nuisance  of  carryii^ 
the  heavies  is  incontestible  and  never- 
oeaainff.  Although  a  single  elephant 
will  men  take  aU  you  can  ^ve  hiui, 
the  battery  I  Tecommend  is  chieflv 
desirable  in  dealing  with  a  herd,  both 
B»  regards  the  number  you  may  kill, 
and  the  chance  of  fresh  elephants 
coming  on  you  afler.you  have  dis* 
charged  three  or  four  barrels,  e^* 
daily  as  these  latter  are  usually  ill* 
disposed  and  resolute.  The  two 
steady  fellows  who  carry  your  spare 
guns  must  be  instructed  to  keep  very 
dose,  and  by  no  means  to  aliow  their 
zeal  to  bring  themselves  into  action. 
By  taking  a  good  map  of  Ceylon — 
(I  can  fancy  you  paraphrasing  Mr. 
Pdttingen's  cxdamation  of  '^  Ten 
brave  men!  but  where  are  thev  to 
be  found  ?")--well,  then,  by  taking 
the  best  you  can  get,  and  drawing  a 
line  from  Pangregam  or  Bintenne  at 
the  great  bend  of  the  MahavUIa 
Ganga  (where  it  changes  its  east  and 
west  course  to  north  and  south),  di- 
rect eastward  to  Uie  coast,  vou  will 
pass  over  the  ground  on  which  our 
party  met.  It  is  a  part  of  what  is 
called  the  Veddah-rate,  or  Veddah^s 
country,  of  the  province  of  Wellassy. 
There  are  a  few  small  villsges  where 
it  borders  on  the  cultivated  parts  of 
Bintenn^,  Oova,  and  Wellassy,  but 
with  these  exceptions  it  is  uninha* 
bitcd,  save  by  the  Veddahs  who  hunt 
over  it.  To  make  amends,  however, 
for  this  want  of  sodety,  elephants 
arc  almost  alwayrs  numerous  there, 
deer  innumerable,  and  ho^  buffa* 
loes*  bears,  cheetos,  partndge,  pea- 
fowl, and  snipe,  in  voy  reasonable 
abundance.  For  an  extent  of,  per- 
haps, 200  square  miles,  this  country 
is  ndther  more  nor  less  in  appearance 
than  what  it  is  called—"  the  Park,*' 
or,  more  pro^ly,  "  Rogers'  Park," 
from  the  unrivalled  sportsman  who 
first  discovered  its  capabilities.*  It 
contains  many  large  isolated  hills  of 
rock  and  forest,  but  the  lower  ground 


oondsts  of  long  undulations  perfectly 
open,  or  dotted  with  single  trees  aiM 
clumps,  with  stripes  of  forest  (chiefly 
in  the  hollows  where  the  waters  run) 
which  here  and  there  spread  over 
the  nd|^bouring  ground  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  fact,  great  part  of  it  re- 
sanbles  the  Sherwooa  of  Itankoe^ 
consisting  of  **  woods  through  which 
there  are  many  open  glades  and 
some  paths,  but  such  as  seem  only 
formed  by  the  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  whieh  graze  in  the  forest,  ot 
by  Uie  animals  of  chase  and  the 
hunters  that  make  prey  of  them;" 
while  the  more  open  purts  recalled 
to  our  minds  the  descriptions  we  had 
read  of  the  American  {irairies.  In 
much  of  the  forest  there  is  no  under- 
growth ;  in  other  parts  a  good  deal. 
The  Patnnalar  river,  and  one  or  two 
of  its  feeders,  intersect  the  country 
rather  inconveniently;  so  much  so^ 
indeed,  that  a  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded us  pro^heded  that  our  sport 
on  this  occasion  would  amount  to 
liUle  more  than  taking  off  our 
dothes  to  cross  one  river,  and 
putting  them  on  again  to  go  decently 
to  the  next.  About  two  and  a*  half 
miles  from  the  last  inhabited  snot, 
called  Dimbledenny,  is  the  bungalow 
— ^prettily  situated,  with  a  fine  lawn 
bordered  by  noble  trees  in  its  front — 
where  our  head-quarters  were  to  be 
established.  Two  very  predpitous 
and  striking  rocks,  of  about  300  feet 
in  hdght,  called  ''Rogers'  Pillars,** 
rise  benind  the  building,  and  serve 
as  admirable  landmarks. 

Our  ride  from  Kandy  was  a  great 
treat,  esnedally  the  descent  of  the 
Diabobole  pass,  which  leads  down  to 
a  tract  of  country  of  notorioiidy  bad 
character,  and  which,  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  about  a  mile  beyond  Gona- 
gamma,  presents  the  traveller  with  a 
most  stnkinff  and  impressive  view. 
The  river,  whose  modulated  roar  has 
been  previously  heard,  is  seen  by 
breaks  for  many  miles,  foaming  and 
stru^ling  along  its  rocky  and  de- 
scending bed  to  the  left,  covered  till 
late  in  the  day  by  wreaths  of  mist, 
through  which  are  seen  its  banks, 
torn  we  to  the  primitive  rock,  high 
above  tlie  usual  watermark.  From 
these  the  predpices  rise    abmptly 


*  Tliis  noble  and  sstinuble  fellow  was,  last  year,  strock  down  and  killed  by  light* 
Ding  in  Ceylon. 
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full  2000  feet,  and  close  the  view  on 
that  side.  To  the  right  the  forest 
hills  ascend  somewmlt  more  gra- 
dually,  but  yet  wild  and  broken, 
while  on  in  front  lies  the  Mahavilla 
vall^  between  them — still,  dank, 
and  noisome-looking,  shut  in  from 
the  wholesome  and  purifying  breese, 
and  open  with  all  its  spread  of  vege- 
tation, swamp,  and  water,  to  the  fiery 
sun.  Not  a  nut,  or  a  curl  of  smoke, 
or  the  sign  of  any  thing  betoken- 
ing the  presence  of  man,  is  seen 
along  the  Ime;  while  a  few  aban- 
don^ dearinn  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
shew  where  ne  has  vainly  endea- 
voured permanently  to  invade  the 
confines  of  this  deadly  valley,  and 
either  died  or  fled.  If  you  could 
imagine  a  Kandian  priestof  fifty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  voice  of  twenty- 
trumpet  power,  the  pass  itself  is  pre- 
cisely a  scene  in  which,  with  a  fitting 
regurd  to  the  |ncturesque  and  the 
probable,  he  might  fh^  away  his 
poetry  and  prophecv  to  neat  advan- 
tage on  an  English  aetacnment  wind- 
ing down  the  mountain,  after  the  ap- 
proved fashion  of  Gray's  celebrated 
oard.  A  very  diflbrent  landscape  is 
presented  by  the  path  which  leads 
uom  Fangrmm  to  Bibil^,  passing 
through  a  noble  forest,  the  openings 
of  wmch  give  views  of  the  He- 
waillia  range  of  mountains  on  the 
right  The  exquisite  and  varied 
greens  which  clothed  their  sides  were, 
as  we  all  declared,  superior  to  any 
thing  we  had  ever  witnessed  i  and 
what  with  them  and  the  waterfalls, 
the  pretty  cotta^  and  wihares  or 
temples,  in  their  sheltered  nooks, 
with  graceful  bamboos  and  cocoa-nuts 
around  them — the  classic  spots  of 
several  skirmishes  in  the  Kandian 
rebellion,  where  those  we  knew  had 
done  the  state  some  service  —  the 
charming  plain  of  Veeragama,  and 
the  pea-fowl,  with  their  splendid 
plumage,  bearding  us  as  if  they  knew 
we  had  no  guns,  our  last  day's 
ride  vras  enlivened  by  almost  a  con- 
tinued file-fire  of  exclamations  of  de- 
light. It  was  near  dusk  in  the  even- 
ing when  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
park,  and  our  ^ide,  after  l^ing  us 
a  couple  of  miles  into  it,  suddenly 
stopped,  declaring  himself  at  fiiult, 
and,  after  much  expostulation,  all 
that  we  could  extract  from  him,  by 
fixing  him  on  a  knoll  and  deriring 
him  to  consider  well  the  scarce  per- 


eniCible  outline  of  the  several  Uk 
within  our  view,  was  that  be  kd 
brought  us  in  a  direction  dhncdy 
opposite  to  that  of  our  desthatioa 
we  accordingly  doubled  back,  and 
night   set   in.    We  had  wndend 
about  an  hour  in  the  dark,  when,  oi 
passmg  the  ridse  of  a  small  hiD,  ve 
neard  the  long,  low,  roll  of  a  hod  of 
elephants,  and  a  sharp  **  iffnt"  or 
two,  and  looking  in  the  diieetion  of 
the  sounds,  saw  a  thick  black  mas  al 
some  distance  on  oar  right    It  vis 
evidently  a  Urge  herd,  and  I  btre 
already  mentioned  that  we  had  ao 
gnins.    As  we  creased  near  to  then 
the  growling  became  much  looder, 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  bsi^ 
noise,  like  a  cooper  hammering  i 
cask,  whkh,  with  two  or  three  mcb- 
liarly  angry  trumpets,  so  scbtm  oar 
people  that  they  aoite  fbrsot  tbemp 
selves,  and  scudded  in  all  directions. 
With  a  deal  of  difllculty  we  col- 
lected them    by   shouting,  eiceft 
two,  whom  our  eloquent  exeeratiooi 
could  not  seduce  out  of  the  trees,  up 
which  they  had  fled,  and  where  tbey 
chose  to  pass  the  nieht,  so  tiut  ve 
pushed  on  without  tnem,  and  were 
very  shortly  brousht  up  by  a  chasn, 
of  which  we  coula  not  see  tbe  bot- 
tom but  where  we  could  hear  the 
water  flowing  fast,  and  which  vt 
were  told  was  impassable.    Here  ire 
struck  a  light  fW)m  a  tinder-box,  and 
were  strivmgr  to  set  fire  to  Wti  m 
wood  to  enaole  us  to  examine  oor 
difiiculties,  when  a  native,  attracted 
by  our  shouting,  came  from  the  other 
side,  and  told  us  he  had  left  the 
bungalow  that  afternoon,  and  tbit 
though  we  could  cross  the  rircr  be- 
low us,  the  next  one  we  should  come 
to  was  a  more  doubtful  matter.   TTe 
forded  the  first  stream  easily  enovoi 
for  it  was  not  breast-hu^h,  and,  after 
passmg  half  a  mile  of  plain,  we  came 
to  the  second  river,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  see  lots  of  people  and  ligbts, 
and  doubly  so  to  hear  a  wcll-kiio*n 
vdce  or  two  shoutmg  and  laughing 
at  their  loudest.    They  were  our 
friends,  who  had  been  nmilarlf  b^ 
nighted  and  beset  with  elepbant8,>nd 
together  wc  made  as  merry  a  croiang 
of  a  rattling  stream  of  100  n'*  j" 
width,  and  of  rather  critical  depth, 
as  heart  could  desire.    Our  nwne- 
rous  chools,  or  flambeaux,  gleannDg  m 
and  along  the  water,  flashing  on 
either  hm  and  lighting  up  thelwv 
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trees;  our  hones  floandering  and 
sometimes  swimming;  the  people— 
Kandisns  and  Malays— with  loose, 
dasherelled  hair,  struggling  with  the 
8(i«aai,  and  screaming  to  us  and  to 
eadi  other;  and  the  red,  rapid  car- 
rent  rnshing  along  on  all  sides  of  us, 
with  the  fimil  scnunhle  op  the  hank, 
and  the  purl  of  one  or  two  horses 
back  agam  into  the  river,  were  all 
capital  in  their  way.  A  short  walk 
broariit  us  to  the  bungalow,  where 
dry  aothes  and  a  eood  dinner  fitted 
OS  to  listen  to  eacn  other's  recitals. 
Our  friends  had  been  luckily  in  with 
some  elephants  during  the  daylight, 
and  had  altofi:etlidr  bagged  seven — 
erne  of  th^ai  a  small  tusker.  The 
following  drcnmstance  which  oc- 
eurred  to  B — ^  the  first  shot  of  Ce^- 
Um^  may  illustrate  what  I  .have  said 
of  Uie  uncertain^  of  the  fhmt  shot. 
Hi^  were  beating  an  elephant  out 
of  some  thick  cover  at  Bibile,  and 
B —  was  standing  on  a  narrow  path 
leading  throuflii  it,  when  the  ele- 
phant put  his  nead  out  of  the  junffle 
within  six  paces  of  him.  He  fired  a 
fronter.  The  elephant  came  on: 
he  fired  a  secono,  at  four  paces. 
Slap  I  the  elephant  was  upon  hiin, 
and  chased  hun,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  down  sixty  jrards  of  toe  path. 
U  is  not  eveiy  man  who  would  nave 
told  that  tale,  for  the  pace  of  gentle- 
men diflTeis,  perhaps,  more  thui  that 
of  elephants,  and  few  could  run  with 
B— .  Li  talking  over  these  matters 
and  anticipating  our  next  day*s  sport, 
ve  got  but  too  rapidly  through  the 
n%ht  of  our  arrival  at  the  Park. 

3lte December,^&oon  after  day- 
light the  riveU  of  B— *s  voice  was 
beud,  but,  what  with  the  unpack- 
ings  and  s^uibbings  inevitable  on  a 
iint  mommg,  it  was  near  eu^bt 
o*clock  before  we  had  assembledi 
eadi  man  followed  by  his  three  or 
four  ffon-carriers  and  tail-cutters. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  were  accom- 
panied by  the  Bat^-ral^,  or  native 
chief  of  the  district,  a  most  respect- 
able-looking old  headman  in  his 
native  eostume,  but  who  now  figured 
in  a  pair  of  bright  plaid  tights  and  a 
blue  jacket,  and  really  looked  very 
like  some  anomalous  animal  peculiar 
to  this  nnfine^uented  region.  His 
fbUowers  consisted  of  ten  or  fifteen 
people,  acquainted  with  the  country, 
ss  elephant-trackers  and  beaters. 
Two  or  three  of  these  were  very  in- 


tcU^ent  young  fellows,  who  seldom 
walked  away,  reducing  their  toggery 
to  its  smallest  compass  for  a  rcooa- 
noiuance^  without  returning  to  lead 
us  up  to  elephants,  and  six  or  seven 
of  tne  others  were  Veddahs — the 
wild  men  of  C^lon.  They  were 
sad,  skinnv,  miserable,  downcast- 
looking  &II0WS,  of  very  low  stature, 
with  the  exception  of  one  tall  lathy 
young  man,  tne  wild  and  distrustful 
expreBsk>n  of  whose  eye,  caught 
throiu|[h  his  lon^  locks,  was  fkr  more 
that  of  a  vrild  annual  than  of  a  human 
being.  A  very  few  inches  of  rag 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  dra- 
pery ;  their  hair,  in  long  matted 
stripes,  fell  in  front  to  the  same 
length  as  behind,  covering  eyes, 
mouth,  and  chin.  Their  arms  were 
a  small  hatchet,  stuck  in  their  girdle- 
striiuf,  and  a  bow  of  above  six  feet  in 
hdght,  with  two  long-bladed  arrows ; 
and  they  moved  along  in  single  file, 
looking  as  sad  and  keeping  as  silent 
as  if  to  laugh  or  to  speak  were  equally 
against  their  practice.  It  is  right  to 
explain  here,  that  of  our  party  of 
five,  the  one,  M — j  was  a  young  dvi- 
lian,  whose  defbct  of  sight  put  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  question ;  ana  the  other 
having  recently,  or  scarcely,  le- 
coverod  from  a  severe  illness,  was  by 
no  means  qualified  for  the  active 
duties  of  this  service,  except  on  the 
modem  co-operative  and  movement 
principle  of  **Go  it,  you  cripples!** 
The  less  you  have  that  bags  m  your 
personal  equipment  for  elephant- 
shooting  the  better;  for  though  ym 
are  very  likely  (wear  what  you  will) 
to  come  back  in  rags  and  tatters,  you 
have  more  chance  of  being  present- 
able by  wearing  close  dotmng.  The 
colour  of  your  dress  should  be  dark. 
Our  outer  garments  were  uniformly 
of  blue  naueen ;  and  a  hunting-cap 
is  the  only  orthodox  head-eoverutg. 
We  started  this  morning,  knowing 
there  were  elephants  in  our  path; 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  we 
had  forded  the  river  we  were  told 
that  we  were  near  them.  We  ac- 
cordingly dismounted,  and,  passing 
over  some  rocky  ground,  came  on 
four,  standing  under  trees  in  a  hollow 
abont  100  yards  off",  flapping  their 
ears  and  browsing.  Westeppedout: 
it  soon  became  a  run,  and  the  ele- 
phants, seeing  our  numbers,  turned 
up  the  opposite  ascent,  but  before 
they  had  mounted  twenty  paces  of  it 
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all  foQr  were  down.  We  reloaded 
and  strolled  along  some  dlMance  up 
the  low  ridge,  enjoying  the  cool 
morning  breeae,  and  starting  a  noble 
herd  m  deer  in  our  way,  while  onr 
Mahremra  wen  ont  in  front,  and  in 
abovt  an  hour  one  of  them  returned 
and  shewed  three  other  elephants  at 
some  distance  below  us.  We  doubled 
round  a  little  for  the  adTantaee  of 
cover  and  to  get  to  leeward  of  them, 
but  on  reaching  the  spot  found^  they 
were  off.  We  started  on  their  *traek 
nid  followed  at  a  good  pMe— I  dare 
saj,  orer  a  couple  of  miles  of  all 
B(H*ts  of  ground,  and  at  last  were  at 
fault  in  some  mixed  cover,  when,  as 
we  were  disenssfaig  what  was  best  to 
be  done,  the  three  elephants  broke 
out  of  the  jungle,  about  thirty  yards 
behind  us,  and  three  of  us  met  th«n. 
Onft  beast,  more  f<Mrward  than  the 
others,  took  our  balls— all  fironters; 
when  a  second  dashed  forward 
firom  behind,  with  a  shrill  tmmpet 
and  raised  trunk,  like  a  knight  Bhont- 
ing  his  war-cry  and  ''  to  the  rescue^ 
ai^  it  was  a  chevy  among  the  un- 
loaded lor  a  second  or  two.  But  the 
rest  came  up,  and  one  of  the  ele^* 
phants  was  floored — the  other  two 
escaping.^  These  operations  had 
brought  us  to  eleven  oVlock,  and  we 
adjourned  to  breakfast,  where  a  syl- 
van table  of  stakes,  covered  withfcrn, 
and  seats  to  match,  had  been  pnt  up 
by  our  followers,  under  some  riiady 
trees.  A  hearty  breakfast  was 
rapidly  despatched,  and  we  were 
luxnnowly  discussing  our  cigars 
when  news  of  a  herd  pnt  us  again  in 
motion.  They  were  in  cover,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  on  the  move,  so  that  it 
was  some  time  before  we  came  upon 
them.  When  we  did,  it  became 
again  a  race.  They  were,  however, 
not  to  be  headed  on  this  ground,  but 
as  they  were  squeeaed  and  impeded 
by  some  closer  jungle,  we  closed  upon 
the  mob  of  ungainly  monstess,  and 
the  jeering  cries  of  "  Dab,  dah  I-^h, 
eh!*^  from  our  foUowers,  provoked 
one  to  turn,  and  he  dropped  before 
he  was  well  round.  The  next  one 
that  turned,  turned  for  action,  and 
todc  one  ball  that  checked,  and  a 
second  that  floored  him.  They  then 
broke  and  separated,  some  crashing 
one  way,  some  another;  and  afWr 
four  more  were  killed,  we  were  at 
a  stand-stall.  After  having  talked 
for.  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  wpre 


told  that  there  were  aorae  of  Ihesi 
still  quite  close  to  na,  when  we  dn 
vided,  as  it  was  nneertaiawheietker 
would  break.      S~  and  &--  lail 
scarcely  taken  thor  atatmn  when  tas 
elephants  dashed  oat  of  the  ju^  at 
them  most  gallantly,  and  drappd 
together,  very  clone  td  tlieir  sata> 
gonists.    Only  two  of  this  herd  o- 
cafwd.    We  letraeed  the  seene  o( 
action,  givii^  each  poor  beast  the 
praise  m  had  merkcdy  and  had  pr»- 
gressed  some  half  mile  beyondit,and 
taken  a  halting  poaitaoa  under  woae 
foie  trees  to  blow  a  cloud  and  mil 
on  Providence,  when  a  herd  was  le* 
ported  to  be  hmwmsut  jmi  on  the 
hillrside  above  us.     This  herd  m 
ten  in  number,  of  which  one  eaesped. 
I  have  seldom  seen  anytUng  premr 
of  itsJLind  than  our  approach  apoa 
these  animalB.    They  were  scatimi 
along  the  top  <rf'  a  rising  sweep  of 
lone  grass,  under  fine  aiiq^lo  trees; 
each  huge  brute,  according  to  Iw 
own  sweet  will,  eating  or  whiaiin^ 
himself  with  the  gnun,  or  ffeppiiff 
his  ears,  and  mminatiiig  on  nattten 
^*  dreamt    of  in    his    philosophy" 
when  a  ''prut**  from  one  told  tint 
we  were  seen.   At  first  the  dephsnte 
only  looked  at  us  as  they  stood,  bat 
as  we  came  nearer,  one  or  two  <i( 
them  walked  forwaord,  and  the  rest 
huddled  tc^pether.    We  then  nn  at 
them,  and  they  turned  for  the  eorer 
some  fifty  yards  away.    Our  party 
divided-^ two  alter  them,  three  to 
flank  and  meet  them;  for  the  cover 
was  amerestripoftieesalongafanken 
water  "  chasm.     As   tiie  foBswi^^ 
party  closed  on  them,  at  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  one  turned  faandsomelji 
and  S-*  floored  him.    All  ptmi 
on,  elephants  and  men,  to  where  the 
flanking   par^  n^t   them.    There 
four  or  five  were  iwnbled  one  over 
the  other  into  the  ditoh,  and  their 
rearing,  waa  tteaendons:    R—  vor- 
sued  the  rest,  andwhil^  the  omen 
were   loading,  a   ringle   one  csaie 
steadily  down  the  track  the  par- 
sners  had  just  oome,and  was  dripped 
by  G— ,  eertanily  within  two  yjids 
of  the  mnzxle  o»  his  fowlhs-pMY- 
K—  accounted  for  thoae  he  wHovcd. 
While,  we  were  down  bdor,  and  die 
Kat^-rai^  was  conking  to  joia  m^  <^ 
elephant  firat  floored  rase  ap  »^ 
charged  him  ftirioM^,  bnt  tie  oki 
gentrenian.'eaeapcd  mft^  tlie  tnei, 
andipdidtheeieplmJM.  ltimve« 
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evenhig*  and  wkh  their  twenty-two 
tails  (for  the  brvsh  of  the  elephant, 
like  that  of  tke  fox,  is  the  trophy  of 
bis  oonqaeior),  our  party  rode  home, 
and  after  fording  the  river  drank 
that  first  glass  (rf  Madeira— <to  Itni 
glass!— 
'•  To  socb  as  know  thee  not,  my  words 

wera  weak ; 
To  those  whoVe  galp'd  thee  down.  %thst 

language  coald  they  speeh  I" 
I  solemnly  declare  that  no  mortal 
man  but  he  who  drinks  it  aftci  a 
whole  day's  fag  within  the  tropics 
can  know  the  goods  the  sods  pro- 
vide ns  in  *^  London  particnlar  ** — ^the 
best  kind  of  madeira— that  has  t\nce 
passed  the    line.    After  that  came 
dTening  and  dinner,  and  talk  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  a  sleep,  as  if 
Morphens  had  borrowed  ^Night's 
leaden  sceptre  '*  to  knock  one  sense- 
less the  moment  we  set  foot  in  bis 
dominions.     I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  it  was  oar  practioe  to  pay 
down  at  onoe  half-a- crown  to  any 
one  who  shewed  us  elephants,  and 
seven-and-sixpence  to  any  one  who 
took  ns  np  to  a  fall-pown  tusker. 

Iti  Jmmarff.^This  morning  wss 
psssed  in  deer-shooting,  which,  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  your  people 
fed  and  in  good-hitmour,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  provoking 
duties  of  those  who  come  to  shoot 
elephants  in  the  Veddah-rate.     The 
mode  pursued  in  this  sport  was  to 
post  us  at  seventy  or  a  hundred 
yards  apart,  each  to  stand  motionless 
tM/roni  of  a  tree,  in  some  open  glade 
bordered  hv  a  stripe  of  forest,  while 
the  few  Veddahs  would  beat,  i.  e. 
wslk  through  the  cover,  merely  tap- 
ping a  tree  with  their  hatchets,  or 
occasionally  giving  a  cry  so  as  to 
startle  the  deer  out  towards  us.  The 
Bportsman  would  either  get  a  run- 
lung  shot,  or  if,  as  was  very  com- 
monly the  case,  the  deer  stood  to 
listen  or  stopped  to  gaze  at  his  un- 
usual ai^warance,  a  standing  one.  It 
was   \ery   pretty,  no  doubt ;    the 
slightly  wooded   glades   were  like 
those  of  home.    The  morning  cli- 
nste  was  almost  English ;  and  when 
the  antlered  deer  came  breaking  out, 
Ibr  a  time  it  was  verv  interesting: 
bat  we  soon  voted  that  we  didn't 
like  it.    The  waiting  was  tiresome, 
sad  a  deer  ^oing  along  at  speed  is 
not  very  eaoly  hit ;  but  it  was  in- 
d»penflable»  and  we  were  at  it  till 


breakfast  -  time,  and  sncceeded  in 
gettmg  three  deer.  After  breakfast, 
we  were  soon  put  upon  the  track  of 
some  elephants,  ana  were  passing 
quietly  and  silently  onward  when  a 
snot  from  behind  brought  us  bsck  to 
where  It^  (who  was  bring^g  up 
the  rear  o£  the  party)  had  killed  an 
elephant,  which  the  rest  of  us  had 
passed.  We  immediately  dispersed 
for  the  herd,  and  R— came  upon  the 
only^one  we  found  (a  young  tusker) 
and  floored  him.  Whether  there 
was  a  herd  here  or  not  there  is  no 
saying,  for,  if  they  try  to  do  so,  they 
ean  s&d  away  as  gently  and  silently 
as  the  smallest  animals.  We  had 
now  news  of  two  small  herds,  and 
were  soon  mounted  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  them,  when  a  most 
flattering  report  of  the  numbers  of  a 
herd  about  three  miles  ofl^,  msde  us 
change  onr  route.  We  had  reached 
the  ground,  dismounted,  and  were 
standmg  in  an  open  space  within  the 
edge  of  the  cover,  waiting  for  certain 
intelligence,  when  unexpectedly  four 
elephants  came  up  from  behind  us. 
As  we  ran  to  meet  them  they  turned, 
and  three  were  killed,  the  other 
escaped.  While  we  were  reloading, 
news  of  the  herd  up  above  in  the  jun- 
gle and  nretty  heavy  rain  came  on  to- 
gether :  However,  those  loaded  pushed 
on,  -and  a  lively  Are  commenced, 
which  only  ceased  when  the  rain 
made  it  impossible  to  load,  or  to  keep 
a  loaded  gun  dry.  Five  had  been 
killed.  One  of  them,  a  very  large 
beast,  took  an  infinity  of  killing.  I 
don*t  think  I  am  b^ond  the  mark 
when  I  say,  that  fifteen  or  sixteen 
balls  must  have  been  fired  into  his 
head  before  one  flrom  €r— *  dropped 
him.  And  he  was  not  sctive,  so  as 
to  put  i>eople  off  their  shooting;  but 
he  was  in  a  hollow,  and  the  huls  all 
went  low,  down  towards  his  jaws, 
instead  of  up  to  his  brain.  Though 
this  fellow  stood  so  stifily,  the  most 
dashing  elephant  in  this  field  wss  a 
little  monster  of  that  age  when  ele- 
phants make  very  comi<»l  but  rough 
playfellows.  He  charged,  ri|^t  and 
left,  among  the  people,  screaming  and 
lashing  about  his  trunk  in  the  ridi- 
culous way  these  little  fellows  do, 
while  the  Veddahs  were  firing  their 
srrows  at  him,  and  those  who  dared 
running  up  and  drawing  them  out 
again.  It  was  a  complete  farce  after 
the  tragedy  that  bad  been  enacted. 
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At  last  they  fairly  mobbed  biin^ 
took  off  the  tip  of  his  tail  as  their 
trophy,  and  away  he  galloped,  roar- 
ing as  lustily  as  ever,  while  the 
rain  was  going  im  €r —  and  M —  had 
heard  an  elephant,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  wounded  one,  in  some  thick 
cover — so  thick,  in  &ct,  that  thous^h 
they  could  see  the  movement  of  the 
beaist,  they  dared  not  go  in  with  their 
wet  guns.  As  soon  as  it  ceased  we 
fired  off  some  of  our  pieces  and  re- 
loaded, and,  though  it  was  near  dusk, 
took  post  about  a  patch  of  jungle, 
while  a  few  natives,  with  S —  and 
6—,  went  in  to  work  out  some  ele- 

gints  that  were  stud  to  be  there, 
t  they  did  not  come  out;  they 
were  found  in  cover  so  thick  that 
what  with  it  and  the  dusk  they  were 
scarcely  distinguishable,  till,  letting 
the  sportsmen  come  within  a  very  few 
yards,  they  deliberately  dashed  at 
them.  They  were  killed — two  of 
them*— and  Uiere*s  an  end ;  but  with 
unrteady  shots,  timid  gun-carrien, 
snaps,  fladies,  or  any  of  the  acci- 
dents that  affect  true  firing,  these 
charges  in  such  close  cover  involve 
the  serious  possibilities  of  elephant- 
shoQting.  G— ,  who  is  by  no  means 
{dven  to  be  figurative,  declared  that 
Sbe  beast  he  came  near,  in  the  indis- 
tinct and  motionless  immensity  of  his 
fbrm,  and  tiie  headlong  desperation 
of  his  rush,  gave  him  more  the  idea 
of  an  inferniu  monster  than  any  ani- 
mal, biped  or  quadruped,  with  which 
his  short  experience  of  this  world 
had  hiUierto  brought  him  acquainted. 
It  was  late  when  we  reached  home, 
as  well  drenched  as  need  be,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  glass  of  Madeira, 
dinner,  talk,  and  snooze. 

2d  January. — ^We  commenced  as 
before — deer-shooting;  but  our  se- 
cond beat  was  interruoted  by  Intel* 
ligence  that  a  herd  of  elephants  were 
on  the  edge  of  the  cover  that  the 
beaters  had  been  in.  We  went 
round  and  came  up  to  them  very 
prettily,  almost  toiushing  the  rear 
ones  before  they  stirred.  The  usual 
sneerinff  cries  turned  two,  who 
droppM,  and  the  rest  took  the  cover, 
in  wmch  three  of  them  were  floored. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  it  can 
scaroelv  believe  how  instantaneously 
a  gooa  shot  drives  life  out  of  such 
masses  of  vitality.  One  that  turned 
and  charaed  at  K —  was  dropped  by 
him,  and  literally  died  as  i(s  knees 


henty    and    there    it 
its    knees  with    its    bead   stnigkt 
out,  five  or  six  yards  from  B— ,  s 
as  if  it  had  been  artificially  set  up  is 
that  position.    A  abont  outside  har- 
ried three  of  us  away,  and  as  ve 
emerged  from  the  eover  we  saw  &- 
following  at  about  thirty  yards,  isd 
'*  dahing**  to  the  very  top  of  his 
voice  Uiree  elephants  who  were  leg- 
ging off  at  their  fastest,  in  Indiia 
file.    We  strove  to  cross  in  on  them, 
all  "dahing**  in  full  chorus,  butit  wh 
a  very  doubtful  thing,  till  a  moa 
bitterly  sarcastic  *'  Dah  I "  firom  V-, 
such  as  no  elephant  of  spirit  could 
put  up  with,  provoked  the  rear  one 
to  leave  the  Ime  and  dash  stnught 
at  him,  when  with  a  single  shot  he 
dropped  him  like  a  master  of  the  ait 
The  pursuit  continued,  and  altc|;e- 
ther  nme  out  of  the  ten  compora^ 
this  herd  were  killed.     A  very  enttU 
one  was  caught,  and  tethered  with 
jungle-rope  or  creepers,  bat  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  so  outrageous  that 
he  roared  his  life  away,  and  was  left 
dead  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bun- 
galow.   We  moved  on  to  a  ^>ot  en 
the  Batticaloa  path    near  DimUe- 
denny,  where    Doth  breakfist  sad 
elepluuits  were  reported   to  be  in 
waiting.    The  latter,  of  oonne,  k- 
ceived  our  earliest  attentions;  and 
coming  up  to  them  in  some  fine  high 
cover,  with  an  opening  to  the  left, 
the  whole  six,  *ot  which  they  con- 
nsted,  were  floored  within  fif^yards 
of  the  spot  whereon  we  found  than. 
After  breakfast  we  proceeded  with 
our  ^rt ;  and  coming  on  a  herd  of 
five  m  an  open  plain  they  bolted  as 
we  neared  tnem,  and  two  out  of  the 
number  escaped,  for  the  grass  was 
literally  higher  than  our  bends.  An- 
other herd  of  ^ve  were  afterwards 
encountered,  and  all  killed,  each  as 
he  turned  (four  of  them  by  B— t 
who  had  rather  an  awkward  tumble 
near  one  of  them),  during  a  very 
rapid  pursuit  through  cover.   The 
perfect  illustration  of  first-rate  shoot' 
mg  exhibited  in  that  chase  by  B— 
would  have  been  a  glorious  treat  to 
any  one,  except,  perhaps,  to  hii  pu^ 
ing  associate  m—-,  who  desanbed 
him  following  the  herd  at  seore,  and 
with  an  unerring  tact,  taking  eaeh 
beast  as  he  turned  enough  to  give 
his  temple,  or  if  that  moment  vas 
lost,  letting  him  come  full  ronnd, 
and  dropping  each  one  iu  stttceasion 
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by  a  auigle  slioi,  Hsing  from  hk 
heidlonff  tumble  oool  as  ever,  and 
only  fiuDnflr  to  bare  all  the  fire  be- 
erne  the  last  two  turned  together; 
and  as  Sir  Boyle  Roache  jnd&ionsly 
observed,   "  a  man  can't  be  like  a 
bird,  m  two  places  at  once."     A 
somewhat    similar  occurrence  took 
place  with  a  previouB  party  at  the 
park.      R — ^  accompamed  by  two 
others,  ascended  a  nigged  ball,  on 
the  top  of  which  elephants  were  said 
to  be-      When  near  the  top  they 
rested  to  recover  wind,  to  give  every 
one  a  fair  chance.  They  took  a  fresh 
departure.     This  pace  quickened  and 
lengthened  as  they  approached  the 
very  top ;  each  was  at  his  best,  R— 
heskding  them  a  little.  The  crest  was 
all  bat  gained  bv  the  second  in  the 
xice,  when  he  neard  bans!  bai^I 
every    nerve  was  strainea;  agam, 
banjfl  bangi  burst  upon  their  ears, — 
then:  very  souls  were  thrown  into 
their  efforts;  another  second  and 
they  were  on  the  plateau;  but  in 
that  second  a  third  double  report 
was  heard,  and  there  stood  R—- ,  by 
the  last  of  the  herd  of  five  elephants 
that  had  fallen  to  his  six  shots,  dis- 
charged whOe  they  were  clearing  the 
few  yards  he  had  put  between  &enu 
Heavy  rain  put  an  effectual   stop 
to  our  proceeduigs  at  an  early  hour 
this  afternoon,  and  drove  us  to  the 
enjoyment  of 

••  Home,  sweet  home/' 

with  itsezhilarating  accompaniments. 
3d  Jamtary-^Yras  a  day  of  inces- 
sant rain,  during  which  not  a  soul 
could  stir  out»  The  evening^i  en* 
terteinment  was  a  Veddah  dance. 
It  is  odd,  that  though  man  in  a 
wvage  state  seems  generally  an  aw* 
rally  grave  fellow,  yet  he  always 
dances.  I  never  saw  one  of  these 
Veddahs  laugh;  and  they  preserved 
uieir  gravity  as  determinatel  v  as  ever 
tbroughout  their  dancing,  whi^  was 
nnquMtionably  as  sombre  a  piece  of 
bilarity  as  ever  Terpsichore  presided 
over.  They  jumped  round  ai^  past 
each  other  with  their  feet  toffether, 
and  their  arms  and  long  hair  lollop- 
ing about  (I  know  no  more  descrip- 
tive phrase),  repeating  in  a  smg-song 
tone  a  few  words^an  invocation  to 
some  devil  of  consideration  in  these 
psrta,  but  without  a  smile,  a  cry,  or 
a  look  of  pleasure.  After  a  long 
VOL.  xuaa*  iro.  czcvn. 


bout  at  this  jumping,  one  screamed, 
when  they  aU  fell  on  theur  backs  in 
a  supposed  sort  of  trance,  and  lay 
with  their  muscles  and  limbs  quiver- 
ing, till  th^  were  piclnd  up  and 
recommenced  their  oance,  clapping 
their  hands  in  additfon  to  their  pre- 
vious performances.  At  another 
scream  thev  all  were  tranced  again, 
to  be  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
another  verv  short  dance,  at  the  end 
of  which  tney  threw  themselves  at 
our  feet.  It  was  very  sad  stuff,  but 
it  was  their  best ;  so  we  sent  to  Ea- 
tobow^  for  some  clothes  and  hand* 
kerdiiefs  for  them,  and  made  in« 
guiries  respectingtheir  mode  ofli  ving, 
«c.,  by  which  we  ascertained  that 
they  Qved  much  apart  from  each 
other  in  rock-bouses  or  caves,  some 
being  married;  and  that  they  fed 
principally  on  deer's  flesh  and  honejr. 
One  gentleman,  pre-eminent  in  ugn* 
nesB  and  education,  as  he  appeared 
to  be  almost  capable  of  making  him* 
self  understood  by  the  Eandians; 
was  pointed  out  as  ''the  owner  of 
many  hills,**  which  seems  to  imply 
the  existence  of  notions  of  ajproper^ 
in  the  land  amongst  them.  Wemadle 
them  give  us  some  bow  practice  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  but  theyshot 
badly,  and  I  imagme  they  get  very 
near  their  game  before  uey  aim  at 
them. 

4ih  Jamiary. -^  Our  yesterday's 
idleness  rendered  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  some  deer  diould  be 
shot,  and  this  morning  was  given  up 
entirely  to  this  tantalising  duty. 
While  we  were  at  breakfast  by  a 
delicious  stream,  we  heard  the  roar- 
ing of  elephants  not  far  off,  and  after  it 
we  started  to  find  them.  There  were 
but  two.  V —  had  the  luck  to  come 
on  them,  and  floored  them  both— 
one  bemg  a  small  tusker.  Our 
friend  R— ,  who  had  beoi  previously 
indisposed,  was  now  so  unwell  that 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  bunga*. 
low,  and  with  his  departure  the  seal 
of  our  followers  qwte  evaporated* 
After  some  useless  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite them,  as  we  had  shot  deer 
enough,  we  determined  to  ^  home, 
have  a  good  swim  in  the  nver,  and 
vote  this  a  dies  non.  We  found 
we  had  committed  a  great  mistake  in 
not  briogiuff  dogs  for  the  deer-hunt- 
ing. B~  nad,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, killed  fourteen  and  fifteen  in  a 
morning.  At  certain  seasons  all  the 
pp 
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gniasisihort,and  tha  i^roimd  is  most 
of  it  goody  or  if  not,  Uf  difficulties 
fSKH  be  seen;  but  this  was  not  the 
pise  now,  as  one  of  our  party  fomul 
this  da]^,  his  horse  ana  he  sud* 
dbenly  msappearing  among  the  long 
prairie  grass,  down  a  deft  AiU  ten 
jeet  deep,  luckily  withoat  damage  to 
either,  tnough  the  horse  had  to  be 
dug  out. 
Eth  Jamarif.'-'We  waited  till  half- 

r  twelve,  with  the  intent  to  see 
and  M-—  off  for  their  stations. 
They  were  a  sad  loss  to  us,  both  of 
them,  not  less  from  the  unriyalled 
8hootin|g  of  the  one  and  the  compa- 
nionable qualities  of  both,  but  that  as 
we  feared  when  they  (bemy  govern- 
ment agents  in  these  districts])  were 
gone,  the  people  lost  interest  in  our 
sport,  and  did  not  care  to  give  us  the 
cordial  assistance  they  had  done. 
These  sad  effects,  however,  were 
eertainly  not  vexy  perceptible  on 
ihis  day.  We  had  not  been  out  long 
when  we  came  upon  a  herd  of  six  or 
Mven  elephants,  which  stood  for 
fitrnters,  and  then  broke.  Two  or 
three  of  them  were  down,  and  pari 
of  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the  rest, 
while  S—  and  the  others  were  load- 
ing* S —  had  done  first,  and  on 
moving  onward  came  on  a  herd  in 
the  middle  of  a  fine,  open  ground, 
where  they  huddled  ti^ther  in  a 
vcurt  of  rallying  sauare  and  looked 
on,  while  their  cracK  feUow  came  out 
accepting  S--*i  challenge  as  readily 
as  though  he  had  been  a  two-legged 
ehampion,  uid  hesord  the  bemda 
eryingi  **Brkht  eyes  behold  your 
deeds;'  S— ^b  first  barrel  did  not 
stop  him,  but  the  second  dropped  him 
on  bis  knees,  wnen  he  rose,  wd  ^sel- 
ing  he  had  enough  was  walking 
away  $  but,  unlucki^  for  him,  he  was 
met  by  V— <^  who  tumbled  and  de- 
tained him.  His  j&iends  were  pur- 
sued and  some  killed.  After  a  long 
and  most  fatiguing  run  we  were 
standing  for  breath  and  news  under 
9ome  bushes,  at  about  thirty  yards 
from  a  knoll  of  dear  ground,  when 
bang,  at  a  full  trot,  came  six  or 
seven  dephants  over  the  rise,  r^ht 
down  to  us.  Several  of  the  natives 
bolted,  and  we  ran  up  to  the  de- 
phants, who  turned,  and  another 
chase  eommenoed  "over  hill,  over 
dale,  through  bush,  through  briar,** 
in  which  four  were  drooped.  We 
had  ireassembled,  discussed  the  aflair, 


and  were  movine  oflt  whsn,  vitlsB 
twenty  paces  of  where  we  had  bees 
talking,  an  elephant  was  seen  staad- 
ing  moodily  in  the  cover  )sf  S— , 
who  turned  towards  hiau   fie  id- 
vanced  also,  and  when  dropmd  \j 
S —  he  was  found  to  be  the  loentioil 
champion    of   the    herd    alnidy 
alluded    to    as    floored    by   V—. 
Twelve  were  killed  altogether  daniE 
the  proee^iny  detailed,  which  had 
taken  some  tune  and  a  ded  of  per- 
spiration :  the  happy  uninitiated  cu 
hav^  a  Yery  faint  notion  of  the  eon* 
dition  into  which  a  bard  run  in  seTcn 
degrees  north   transtiises  a  bisd! 
News,  however,  of  a  fresh  herd  pat 
life  and  mettle  in  our  heels;  snds 
noble  herd  they  looked  as  we  ip- 
proached  them.     They  saw  ui  at 
some  distance,  but  till  we  wwechfick 
upon  them  shewed  no  aga  of  flight. 
W  hen  they  did  shuffle  away  in  a  mi« 
the  effectual ''  Dahl**  soon  turned  two 
or  three  of  them,  who  were  disposed 
of.    The  rest  hurried  on  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  thickish  jungle,  entered  by 
two  oaths  about  twentv  yards  apart, 
whica  met  and  joined  sibout  thewae 
distance  within   the   cover.     TZie 
herd  took  the  right-hand  path,  fd* 
lowed  by  S—andv—;  the  left  path 
being  taken  by  M — ^  to  interoeot 
them.    At  the  junction  of  the  pat&i 
the  dg;»hants    were  cnuhed  sod 
jumbled  together,  and  after  hesTy 
firing,  in  mich  one  elephant  wis 
kill^  and  all  three  of  the  party  un- 
loaded, the  herd  turned,  trumpeted 
their    wildsat    blast,  and  tmrmd 
bodily  ¥p  the  lea  path;  the  leader, 
9  very  fine  elephant,  actiitf  the  echod- 
master  abroad,  aad  ^;aa&ng  a  kdi 
with  his  trunk  at  M^as  heemevgd 
from  the  cover»  which  he  dechro 
reminded  him  ibrdbly  of  the  imti* 
^Uay  flourish  of  tbereveied  Dr.  J— 
S— ^   of  learned    and    fisgeDatoiv 
memory.  OfeourseitwaaaBsndpoa' 
tive  with  almost  all  the  nativea;  bat 
lud^ily,  right  on  went  the  slepbaotB 
to  where  6 —  had  been  loadisft  and 
1^  had  glorious  sport    The  death  of 
the  one  that  led  the  previoos  chains 
was  beautiful.    When  G^  sdnneed 
up  to  him  he  came  on  like  a  hero, 
checked  a  second  on  the  fint  sbot, 
and  th^i  on  again  as  tf  he  had  bat  the 

one  thought  of  damaging  his  adver- 
sary. T^e  second  baa  £oppsd  hisi 
dead.  Eight  of  this  herd  wwe  kiM 
two  or  toiee  es^apii]^,    'Xksj  weis 
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Tcry  &e,  Isive  tkpbAito-— tkoar  6Mi 
and  faces  hmn^  unusually  moUledy 
which  the  natnrea  connder  a  mark 
of  caste;  and  oertainly  gentle 
blood  was  very  erident  in  their 
sallaat  beaxinff.  I  mm  one  of  them, 
merally  balhea  in  gore  fiom  bead- 
woliiidSf  get  up  and  more  up  against 
one  of  OS,  thongh  he  ooold  seuredy 
stand  or  see.  It  is  eertainly  a  most 
exciting  aglit  to  see  a  good  hnge 
elephant  eome  on  yon  close,  whether 
he  rushes  with  bis  head  thrown  bade 
and  the  trunk  curled  underneath  his 
mouth,  as  if  he  understood  your  game 
and  determined  to  pTtsent  no  mortal 
mark;  or  in  more  pictoresque  Imt 
far  more  welcome  guke,  with  his 
head  lowered,  his  savage  little  eyes 
contracted  by  the  engry  eompressum 
of  his  brow,  and  his  huge  ears  thrown 
forward  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent 
sise  of  the  broad,  flat,  bony  front  that 
eomes  to  smash  yon :  and  if  he  only 
checks  npcm  the  first  shot  and  stia 
comes  on,  the  whole  codlncsB  and  col- 
lededness  of  the  man  must  be  thrown 
into  the  second  aim,  on  whi^  so 
mneh  depends.  We  were  very  proud 
of  our  twenty  tails  won  in  less  than 
three  hours,  andB — not  in  the  fieUL 
Hia  name  would  account  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  el^hant»shoot»g  in 
Ceylon;  We  were  home  in  good 
time,  haviiM^  arranged  to  move  next 
momtngeig^tmilesfurther  from  ^the 
busy  haunts  of  men,**  towards  Palita* 
lawB,  or  the  lower  plain  of  the  Ted- 
dah-rat^. 

6tft  ./amMyy. -^Nothing  oecorted 
on  our  route  but  the  encounter  of  a 
herd  of  five  elephants.  We  had  dis- 
mounted andgone  some  distanceround 
to  get  to  leemrd  (^tfaem,  when  they 
saw  us  coming  up  to  the  left  of  the 
direction  they  were  takinff,  and  in  an 
instant  tumedf  one  and  all,  and  obbm 
onack  down  upon  us.  A  heavy  fixe 
occupied  some  seconds,  and  thc^  lay 
all  five  in  a  heap,  within  the  space  m 
a  moderate  room.  We  breauuted 
under  the  old  trees  at  Dimbledemiy, 
and  met  nothing  between  that  and 
Palitakwa,  whidi  is  much  the  same 
ooantry  as  the  Park,  but  rather 
more  rocky.  After  examimng  the 
locaU  and  our  shdter,  which  con* 
siflted  of  8  few  tafipot  leaves  over- 
load, and  a  tent-wall  to  windward, 
we  went  out  with  two  or  three  men 
froBBi  the  nearest  viUaoe  to  peiform 
that  pressing  and  unwelcome  duty  of 


kiUiDg  deer,  whkh  we  effwted  to  a 
leasorable  eitaBt;  and  also  shot  a 
hog,  which,  though  tefaiddenfoodto 
men  of  decent  caste,  was  earned  away 
bjrour  people  notwithstanding.  A 
reinforcement  of  Yeddahs,  amount- 
ing, with  three  of  our  former  friends, 
to  thirteen,  had  joined  us  here,  and 
the  new  recruits  were  so  mueh 
smarter,  more  compact  men  than  the 
others,  that  y$e  fimcied  this  part  of 
the  country  most  be  more  healthy 
than  that  near  the  cultivated  grounds. 
They  were  in  fact  as  aettve,  dapper- 
lookmg  little  fellows  as  could  be 
seen,  sod  reeeadled  us  considerably 
to  ftee  institutwns,  which  firom  thenr 
results,  as  shewn  in  the  persons  of 
enr  former  skinny  allies,  had  faUen 
yeiy  much  below  par  in  our  estima* 
tkm.  Our  accounts  here  were  very 
discouraging.  They  said  the  ele- 
phants were  all  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  on  account  of  the  hei^  bat  we 
saw,  evidently,  from  coming  on  the 
firesh  trail  of  an  elephant,  that  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  Talawa  did 
not  much  like  the  buriness,  and  our 
old  friends  were  evideiUly  getting 
tiredof  it,andam3ousto  be  back  to 
their  homes. 

7th  Jomiary.  *- All  went  out 
after  deer,  and  with  very  moderate 
Mccess,  but  S-^  cams  on  three 
elephants,  and  dii^tosed  of  them 
all  himself  in  a  workmanlike  man* 
ner,  with  very  little  noise.  We 
were  ^at  ease,  reeUned  in  rastie 
state,**  under  our  woodland  didter, 
allowing  the  hours  of  noon  to  ^ide 
on ;  one  sportsman  **  hushed  in  grim 
repose,  expectin||[  his  evening  pey,** 
and  the  otners  sdently  meditatmg  as 
the  enrlmg  smoke  m  their  cigars 
melted  into  air  0«(Hi,  U  bonne 
diose  qu*une  dgarre  I  voiHL  ce  dont 
nn  homme  ne  se  lassera  jamais,**) 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  n«lghbour« 
hood  rushed  into  the  encamnment 
with  a  fiwc  of  joy,  the  high  pohsh  of 
which  Day  and  Martin  might  have 
envkd,  to  claim  his  two  haif-erowns 
for  the  two  sepante  elephants  he 
promised  to  shew  us ;  and.  Heaven 
bless  the  manl  they  were  '*  quittoo,'* 
t<e.  near^-a  very  eharming  word  to 
catch,  as  yon  are  preparing  to  boot 
andsaddlem  the  middle  of  the  day. 
We  sallied  out  and  feund  there  were 
two  herds— one  of  ^ye^  the  other  of 
three.  We  went  fint  to  the  most 
Domerous  herd,  and  were  led  up  very 
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well  to  them,  standing  in  the  op^ 
gronnd,  had  not  a  long  narrow 
pool  of  water  heen  between  ns:  the 
noise  of  our  splashing,  and  the  spread 
of  our  people  in  ronndinff  this, 
alarmed  the  elephants,  and  they 
started,  bat  before  they  had  reached 
a  ridge  iorty  yards  ofi^  we  ''dahed** 
them  into  a  turn,  and  all  fiye  were 
floored  —  four  lyinff  one  over  the 
other.  This  seemed  to  give  eonfi- 
d^Doe  to  the  Falitalawa  gentr^Tt  one 
of  whom  exclaimed  to  his  friends, 
"Did  you  see  that?"  We  loaded 
and  went  down  to  the  second  herd, 
who  were  not  more  than  two  hun-* 
dred  yards  off,  in  some  thick  but 
narrow  junsle.  Just  as  we  reached 
them  they  oroke,  and  we,  in  two 
parties,  came  up  vrith  them  at  a  little 
raening  of  about  twen^  feet  square, 
where  the  firing  commenced.  One 
flSTe  a  good  dad  of  trouble;  after 
being  brouffht  on  bis  knees  and 
turned  by  M — ,  he  cameboldiy  back 
into  the  nMe^  and  was  only  repulsed 
hy  a  couple  of  facers  from  M —  and 
(7^ :  but  he  was  scarcely  in  the  cover 
a  second  time,  when  out  he  came 
again,  and  Gr-*  being  unloaded  and 
ahnost  touching  him,  bolted  back, 
and  fell  over  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant that  had  been  floored.  A 
nesh  gun  was  at  this  moment  given 
to  M — y  who  fired,  and  as  he  looked 
along  the  barrel,  saw  first  a  blue  cap 
jerk,  and  open,  and  then  the  ele- 
phant fall.  The  cap  was  6— *8,  who, 
in  recovering  himself  from  his 
stumble,  had  brought  it  right  on  the 
line  of  si^t :  it  was  a  wicker  cap 
covered  with  blue  cloth,  and  fitting 
dose  to  the  head  like  a  hunting  cap. 
At  least  four  inches  of  it  were  opened. 
It  was  certainly  an  awftilly  dose 
shave.  No  more  elephants  were  to 
be  heard  of,  so  we  devoted  the  even* 
ing  to  deer-shooting,  which  was  put 
an  end  to  by  a  very  shocking  acci- 
dent. We  were  posted,  and  a  larg? 
herd  of  deer  as  well  as  a  ho^  having 


sport,  when  suddenly  the  single  taps 
and  cries  of  the  Veddidis  were  inter- 
malted  by  a  wild  and  mournful  howl, 
which  spoke  in  unquestionable  elo- 
quence of  some  sad  mischance.  S— ^ 
and  M— ,  who  were  nearest  to  the 
cry,  ran  down,  and  to  their  horror 
found  a  Yeddah,  a  souurt  young  fel- 
low, surrounded  by  his  people,  and 
sitting,  his  back  againirt  a  tree,  with 


his  intestines  in  his  lap.     A  vild 
buffalo,  that  he  had  pused  almost 
without   notice  in  the  eover,  had 
rushed  on  him  from  behind,  knocked 
him  down,  and  gored  him  aa  he  ftO, 
from  the   |^in  upwards.      There 
never,  I  believe,  in  this  world,  or  in 
all  thefanciful  exaffgerations  of  po^ 
minds  seddng  to  illustrale  the  dynity 
of  our  nature^  could  be  a  finer  pKtnie 
of  manly  fortitude  than  in  that  noUe 
savage.      He   positively — Meea-  — 
neter  OHce^-niunng  the  many  boon 
we  were  with  him,  shewed  by  a  move, 
a  wink,  or   the  oontractkm  of  a 
muscle,  that  he  fdt  pain  from  his 
wound,  or  fear  for  the  death  which 
seemed  too  sure  to  follow  it,  thoogh 
the   nerspiration   literally    ponrinc 
from  his  chest  and  shoulders  shewed 
how  much  he  suffered.     He  looked 
up  calmly  in  our  fiioes — ^poor  lellowl 
If  it  was  to  find  comfort  or  confidenee 
there,  I  fear  he  found  not  much  of 
either.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  as 
could  altof[ether  dieck  the  tears  that 
involuntarily  rose  to  see  the  manly 
fellow,  and  to  know  his  firte  inevita- 
ble.   We  did  all  we  could — made  a 
litter ;  carried  him  to  his  rock ;  built 
a  shed  over  him ;  put  back  the  bowds 
and  sewed  up  the  wound ;  found  out 
his  relations    (luckily  he    was  not 
married),  &c  &c.    But  the  end  of 
this  sad  story  is  that  the  poor  fellow 
died    the    oay   after   we    left  this 
neighbourhood,  to  our  great  gne( 
though,  as  it  apneared,  not  at  ali  to 
the  surprise  of  tne  old  Mohandiram 
of  Neelghelly,  who  informed  us,  that 
if  he  had  known  we  were  going  to 
shoot  at  Falitalawa  he  should  de- 
ddedl]»  have  prevented  it ;  the  ]>UKe 
being  espedally  and  most  paitioa- 
larly  consigned  over  to  the  devil: 
but  that  from  the  moment  he  had 
heard  that  the  Veddahs  had  eaten  the 
pig  we  shot  (which  he  says  they  did), 
nothing  of  horror  that  mi^ht  have 
occurred  could  have  aslontthed  him 
in  the  least    The  Veddah's  aecidait 
threw  a  gloom  over  us  alL  Our  list 
of  elephants  killed  had  turned  one 
hundred,  which  we  had  modestly 
aspired  to  as  our  maximum ;  and  we 
felt  impressed  with  the  melancholy 
conviction  that,  do  what  we  wcml^ 
the  people,  who  were  now  footswei 
rich,  home-sick,  and  perhaps  a  little 
frightened,  would  hmnbug  us,  and 
that  we  had  seen  the  end  of  oar 
sport. 
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There  were  more  bufisloes  about 
PtOhalawa  than  at  the  Park,  but 
they  fleemed  in  general  so  inoffensiTe 
that  we  didn*t  think   of  fliinff  at 
them.    We  had  walked  close  to  them 
and  lain  down  within  ten  yards  of 
them ;  in  fket,  treated  them  preeiselY 
as  we  have  done  domestic  cattle  while 
deer-shooting,  and  except  by  a  half- 
threatenine  shake  of  the  head  occa- 
sionally, tney  scarcely  seemed   to 
notice  tts.  Of  course  we  all  knew  that 
a  bufiUo  provoked   was  often  an 
awkward    customer,    and   that   he 
always  takes  a  most  unaccountable 
deal  of  killing ;  but  I  declare  I  had 
imbibed  a  sort  of  friendly  feeling  for 
the  brutes,  who  struck  me  as  haying 
flomediing  essentially  John  Bullish 
in  their  character.    To  let  alone  and 
to  be  let  alone  seemed  to  me  their 
mle,  which  they  enforced  by  a  surly, 
dogged  exterior,  and  now  and  then 
by  a  iknirish  of  their  horns,  as  much 
as  to  say,  >"  You'd  better  let  me  be  T 
aadalinouffh  they  would  commonly 
get  away  if  th^  could  with  or  with- 
out a  wound,  if  forced  to  fight  no 
yrild  animal  fought  so  desperately. 
There  were  certainly  none  of  the 
softer  graces  about  them,  but  I  have 
seen  it  somewhere  said  of  honest  John, 
that  ««it*s  bemg  the  beast  he  is  that 
has  made  a  man  of  him  ;**  however,  I 
hereby   read   my    recantation,   for 
Heaven  blessthe  dear  old  fellow  Bull! 
he  would  scorn  to  do  so  dastardly  a 
blackguardism  as  that  we  have  re- 
counted of  Mr.  Buffido. 

Sih  Jamtary.^We  went  back  to 
Bogers*  bungpuow,  resting  midway  at 
Dnnagalld,  where  several  shots  were 
ikred  at  a  wild  bufialo  that  had  con- 
trived to  accommodate  himself 
amongst  a  herd  of  those  by  courtesy 
called  tame  ones;  but  he  was  too 
cunning  for  us,  keepmg  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  good  company  he  had 
intioduoed  himself  to;  ana  when  at 
last  we  bullied  this  Don  Juan  of 
bufhloes  into  scampermg|off— to  the 
shame  of  the  domesticated  cattle  of 
Ceylon  be  it  said— away  went  all  the 
objects  of  his  unhallowed  pssion 
around  lum,  whisking  theur  tails  and 
friskiuff  their  hind-quarters  as  if  the 
soul  of  H^lse  had  descended  upon 
the  whole  herd.  We  passed  through 
a  sloriously  wild  mass  of  rocks  near 
a  nver,  which  we  had  to  swim,  while 
on  the  trail  of  some  elephants,  and 
which  just  as  we  struck  off  they 


told  us  was  most  famous  for  its 
alligators;  but  we  neither  saw 
them  nor  any  thing  else,  with  the 
exception  of  G — ,  who,  having  dis- 
mounted and  killed  a  deer,  IumL  the 
luck  to  fall  in  with  ^ye  elephants,  two 
of  which  he  shot,  we  listenins  to  his 
popning  as  we  took  our  Madeira  in 
the  burrow. 

9M  /cmuary.— Next  day  we  bade 
&rewell  to  the  Park.  As  we  rode 
through  it  to  breakflut  at  Dimble- 
denny,  whence  (beatine  ineffectually 
en  rouU  for  an  horafiia,  or  rogue 
elephant,  at  the  pretty  and  populous 
Moormans*  village  of  Kotabowa)  we 
reached  Diagon^,  where  we  halted  on 
the  10th  to  break  up.  This  was 
some  miles  out  of  the  Park ;  but  there 
were  elephants  about,  and  S —  and 
M—  went  after  one  of  bad  character, 
and  found  three  in  very  thick  cover ; 
one  of  which  was  dropped  after  a 
very  liberal  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion. He  was  our  last,  and  so  faX 
a  brute  that  I  do  believe  several  of 
the  shots  which  did  not  kill  him 
would  have  done  so  but  £or  his 
fleshy  defences.  Our  total  return  of 
killed  on  this  trip  was  as  follows : — 
26byB— ;  24by  G— ;  22byS— ; 
19  by  V—;  9  by  M--,  and  4  un- 
decided, making  a  total  of  104; 
64  of  them  bans  shot  in  three 
days,  on  two  of  which  we  had  also  to 
^  kill  us  venison.'*  I  think  it  worthy 
of  mention,  as  not  derogating  from 
the  shooting,  but  illustrating  still 
more  palpably  the  very  favourable 
nature  of  the  wk  ground,  that  our 
killed  in  that  neighbourhood  amount- 
ed to  near  five-sixths  of  the  ekphants 
seen.  The  others  shot  on  the  day 
of  meetmg  and  at  Diagon^,  were  shot 
in  thick  cover,  where  large  numbers 
are  neither  so  easily  reckoned  nor  dis- 
posed of. 

Next  morning  V—  and  M— -  took 
a  sorrowM  leave  of  their  friends, 
one  of  whom,  an  officer  of  the  quarter- 
master-general*s  department,  was 
ffoing  to  work  his  way  over  to  Bat- 
ticaloa ;  and  the  other  ludnr  fellow, 
having  leave  to  the  end  of  February, 
meant  to  accompany  him.  Should 
this  letter  prove  at  all  worthy  your 
notice,  I  feel  it  would  be  inoomnlete 
without  the  following  extracts  from 
G— *s  letters  pointing  out  the  most  in- 
terestmg  paroculars  of  their  sport  :— 
"^On  the  12th,  at  Kotabowa,  I 
besxd  of  a  tusker  in  the  middle  of 
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the  tar :  had  %  beantifnl  i^ot  on  the 
■ideof  a  steep  and  xtAy  hill.  lie 
&11  over,  roliiDg  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  down  the  side,  making  a  tre* 
BMndotts  erash :  his  tusks  are  tfaiek, 
hut  not  vexT  long.  In  returning  I 
fell  in  with  four  others,  which  I  ex* 
teminated.  At  Dimbledeiuiy  a 
huge  herd  of  elephants  had  hvwen. 
into  the  chenas  (cleared  lands),  and 
we  saw  their  ravages  in  every  direc- 
tion. S-—  shot  a  fine  buck  on  our 
wav,  to  the  delist  of  oar  hniigry 
iblloweis.  Nodung  can  be  more  beau* 
tiftil  than  a  ride  in  this  eonntry, 
while  the  plsaanre  of  seeing  a  fine 
pair  of  anttens  lising  above  the  leoff 
grass,  and  partri^^  quail,  ana 
sttipeb  eotttinnally  in  your  path» 
aakes  the  journey  always  deiting. 
Late  in  the  eveunt;  we  readied  the 
bungalow,  which  MMAed  sad  and 
solitaiy  after  the  pleasant  patty  which 

''On  the  17th,  in  lidhigtotheFat* 
tipalar,  sawsevoal  herd  of  deer,  baft 
did  not  kill  any  till  evening,  when 
B^  knocked  over  a  fine  Inui.  We 
started  at  daytigbt  nmct  day,  and 
breaUasted  bv  tibe  banks  of  a  bean- 
tifol  stream,  devoting  the  whole  day 
to  shooting.  I  only  came  upon  tlie 
track  of  two  elephants;  one  I  killed 
the  first  shot  I  feU  in  shortly  after 
with  the  other;  he  charged  inth  his 
tnmk  curled  np,  and  head  so  hiflfa, 
that  I  had  litOe  chance  of  givuiff 
bias  a  Mortal  wnmnd.  Myshottamed 
him,  and  I  followed  htai  Ant  nearly 
two  hours,  sometiflaes  over  the  asost 
ro^y  gnwnd  and  throogh  the 
thickest  luwle,  aad  ai  last  ww  fiMy 
beat  and  eUiMd  to  give  h  up.  It 
was qnilawioiiimd  to  seethe  quick- 
ness of  the  Tedddbs  in  fiiDdwing 
the  tiaU;  often  I  eonld  not  distin- 
guish the  slightest  mark,  when  it 
was  amttently  phdn  td  them.  We 
saw  a  few  deer  on  our  xctnca,  and 
quantities  of  wM  bnflUoes,  whidi 
are  very  anmeKms  here.  Bode  to  the 
Navallar,  ten  mika,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning;  the  first  part  throngh 
cmen  plaina,  the  lemamder  Ibrat 
Saw  two  or  three  herds  of  deer  next 
day,  and  killed  a  fine  do&  and  ought 
to  have  had  a buc^.  Ididnotretnm 
home  tfll  veiy  kte;  the  little  vaUey 
I  had  been  shooting  in  looked  so 
beaatifiil.  Alovdyaasonhadrisen; 
on  one  side  wm  a  range  <^  wooded 
hills,  aftd  at  their  ibet  fine  cfaimpe  of 


trees,  and  OB  th^  other  tke  dsi^  line 
of  a  thick  jungle  eiteading  for  nnlei. 
Three  or  four  huge  herds  of  deer 
crossed  my  path,  and  their  wild  baik, 
with  the  harsh  scream  of  the  pea- 


cock on  every  side,  made  it  verr  la- 
It  was  too  dark  to  siioat. 


of  whidb  thor  eeemcd  to  be 
as  I  fiwqnentiv  came  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  a  herd,  when  per* 
haps  a  bnek  would  walk  a  few  ]^ 
towards  me,  and  then  give  a  bark  aa 
a  warning,  and  dssh  away  widt  the 
herdafterhinL  Ii 
at  last,  and  rode  to  onr « 
through  a  mile  of  Ibrest  We  rode 
to  CoDdawattnne  (e^hteen  miks)  on 
the  SIst,  throngh  a  thiek  jua^ 
The  first  thfaig  that  greeted  onr  viev 
onairivmg  was  three  ekphants  wal- 
lowing in  the  nmd  (whia  waa  np  to 
their  middle),  and  plnckiv  the  I 


crass,  which  they  cardGalfy 
betoe  th^ate  it.  A  number  of  large 


% 


birds   were 


OB  aad 


theaaselves  bv  jumrping 
the  beasts,  both  parties  seendi^  vastly 
pIpMfd  with  their  nr<  inwliimw  An 
our  shouting  at  the  elepmrntsdhdnoa 
move  them,  we  took  my  little  rifie 
aad  btt;an  to  crads  ai  their  f rieade 
the  paddy  birds,  aad  as  tfie  distaaee 
was  ffood  two  hundred  yarda,  seversl 
of  the  shots  strudi  the  dcphaalB, 
iHio  at  fint  only  shook  their  heada 
and  looked  crom;  bat  ai  laat  they 
arose,  and  walked  very  leisnidy  oat 
of  the  mnd  till  thev  reached  the 
firm  ground,  when  they  fimaed  m 
regular  a  hae  as  could  be,  brake  iato 
a  trot,  and  when  witUa  thirty  yards 
threw  ap  their  heads  aad  traaks, 
aad  cHaiged  np  to  ua  asest  gaUaatly. 
The  one  eppesite  nse  kepi  his  head 
so  faii^that  it  was  psffeotfysidK 
bai  my  ehat  tamed  him,  aad  he  took 
thejmvie^whaKlkillsdhka.  Ooa* 
dawaitoaais  a  aniA  Maarish  village^ 
litaated  on  the  banks  of  a  hags 
marsh,  through  which  btaoehes  of 
the  Fattipakr  and  NavaUar  m%  aad 
fi>rm  a  uurge  lake  in  the  iboda 
from  it  ia  another 
II,  where  we  went  in  the  even* 
mg,  and  aaw  a  herd  of  thh^  de- 
phaato  {Taadqg.  We  killed  maa  of 
them.  There  are  qoantitiea  of  deer, 
and  swaima  of  pea4»«^  besides 
snipe,  dadc^  te.;  bat  we  had  ao  pow- 
der to  waste.  Westartedesrljiathe 
Bwmsag.  after  a  sieeplemaigM  from 
the  nuisqaite%  the  Mioiving  ef  (he 
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bullliloee,  androAfiiigofilieel^ibantB. 
S  ^  killed  It  niudl  tasker,  and  we 
shortly  after  came  upon  a  large  herd, 
and  killed  twelve.  One  Ibllow  rery 
nearfy  eanght  lae,  and  I  was  not 
inori  than  a  foot  from  him  when  I 
tmnedhkn.  We  moved  homewards, 
and  taw  a  kige  herd  of  twenty  •five 
on  the  harder  of  the  marah,  when 
W)a  hmrd  a  tnsker  was  at  the  othw 
end.  He  luckily  fell  to  my  shot, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seehig  a 
very  pretty  pair  of  tasks.  This  was 
my  hest  day,  having  killed  eleven. 
Onr  walk  honM  was  delightful.  We 
had  a  beaotiAil  moon,  and  at  the 
ba^  of  oor  little  enoampment  Friar's 
Hood,  False  Hood,  and  vaxioos  other 
mountains  were  hi  the  distance.  We 
saw  9rety  desoription  of  aame-^lsm 
herds  of  deer,  pea^fowi,  fte.  The 
only  dtsagreeame- looking  fellows 
were  the  alligators,  which  we  saw 
glUHng  into  the  rivers  we  had  to 
isrose,  bat  the  people  seemed  very 
litOe  afraid  of  them.  It  is  a  most 
exeitnig  lif^.  Onr  little  tallipot  tent 
seems  to  us  as  luznrions  and  corn- 
fortable  as  the  best  hoose  we  ever 
slept  in.  The  first  herd  of  thirty, 
which  we  sawgrasing  by  the  manb, 
nve  US  for  the  time  one  of  the  best 
skirmishes  we  have  bad.  We  fol- 
lowed them  into  a  very  thick  thorny 
jmiffle,  where  they  seemed  qnite  ont 
of  their  beat,  crowding  one  upon  the 
other,  somelimes  charging  ns,  and 
then  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
rushing  off  with  a  tremendons  crash. 
I  killed  four  without  movhig  an 
inch,  two  cbamd,  and  the  others 
waited  tOl  I  reloaded,  not  liking  to 
adyanee  over  their  dead  bnthreo* 
We  ivere  obliged  to  rdtreat  Ibr  want 
of  daylight  After  the  paddy  is 
reaped,  which  takes  place  about  June, 
the  plain  is  crowded  with  elephaiits 
eating  the  hnrnt  roots,  and  we  were 
told  three  or  four  tuskers  were  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  day. 

*'  On  the  24th  we  arrived  at  Bat- 
ticaloa  at  half- past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evaung.  The  banks  of  the 
large  lake,  bordered  with  trees,  are 
flat  and  uninteresting ;  but  we  saw 
swarms  of  alligators  along  than,  and 
fishing  seemed  to  be  curied  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake*  Groups 
of  people  surrounded  the  bushes 
overnanging  the  banks,  with  bows 
and  arrows*  this  beis^  one  of  the 
wa$v  th^  fish;  and  at  night  the 


whole  banks  were  lighted  up  with 
fishermen  holding  ehools  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a  basket,  which  they 
put  over  the  fish  on  its  ooming  to 
the  surfiMie. 

•*  We  sailed  down  the  kke  from 
Bftttiealoa  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
and  arrived  early  at  Mandoor,  where 
we  hreakfiMted  and  separated,  after 
passing  together  a  most  mreeMe 
month.  S---  moved  west  to  his  wild 
ground,  and  I  sailed  south  fyt  flye 
miles  fiurther  towards  mine.  But  I 
did  not  see  an  elephant  till  I  had 
travelled  eighty  miles.  There  were 
trada  enou^,  but  thejr  were  said 
to  be  all  in  the  deep  jungle,  ted- 
ing  on  tile  young  sprouts.  Alter 
the  harvest  they  are  reported  to 
swarm  along  the  whole  line.  At 
Oomary,  a  miserable  place,  the  nar 
tives  begged  me  to  shoot  two  wild 
buffaloes,  who  had  joined  their  tame 
herds,  and  were  very  daagerous.  I 
broke  the  leg  of  one,  who  escaped 
into  the  jungle,  and  shot  the  otW 
clean  through  the  body;  but,  barring 
a  tumble,  he  did  not  appear  the 
worst  for  it.  Buffaloes  and  pea-fowl 
abounded  on  the  way  to  Pattwille, 
and  near  Omndemalle.  I  saw  se- 
veral of  the  former,  and  fired  at  one 
without  effect,  though  the  ball  went 
into  his  chest.  I,  lK>wever,  kiUed  a 
fine  buck,  which  was  welcomed  with 
acclamation.  On  the  way  to  the  Ko- 
menaar,  on  the  8d,  I  witnessed  a  co- 
mical scene,  which  proved  terribly  de- 
trimental to  my  wine  and  crockery. 
An  elephant  attacked  my  coolies  a 
few  yards  a-head  of  me^  putting  then 
all  to  flight,  and  really  seemed 
pusried  to  know  which  was  worth 
most,  mufimr  firstallerone  and  then 
the  others;  he  came  up  to  me  in 
pliant  style,  and  I  killed  hhn. 
Shortly  after  I  met  with  four  others, 
and  shot  them.  At  Potan^  every 
thing  appealed  burnt  mx  but  there 
were  a  good  number  of  single  ele- 
phants, of  which  I  bagged  seven,  be- 
sides a  buffalo  and  a  deer.  I  idso 
went  up  the  Mandagal  Kand^  for 
bears,  but  saw  none.  The  country 
to  Yaale  very  flid.  with  small  opea- 
higs  in  the  jungle.  Saw  five  ele- 
phants on  the  road,  and  killed  all. 
Met  two  in  the  plain  at  Yaale,  «ad 
killed  one.  Yaale  is  by  the  sideof 
the  river  Manic,  a  beautiful  hmgle. 
Went  o«t  dkooting  at  dayhghi,  saw 
two  and  killed  them ;  and  saw  quan- 
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iity  of  dk.  Eyery  thing  k  burnt 
up»  but  it  must  be  a  good  {dace  in 
wet  weather.  On  the  road  to  Faloo« 
tojwuie  I  diot  Bix  elephants.** 

He  had  no  more  shooting  till  he 
reached  a  place  called  Madooenwelle 
on  the  13th,  whence  he  writes: — 
*^  Leftearl/  for  Madooenwelle;  found 
a  very  citU  Modliar,  and  a  good 
house.  Heard  of  three  tuskers,  fell 
in  with  one,  and  killed  him;  and  the 
next  day  with  the  second,  and  the 
day  after  with  the  third,  killing 
them,  with  three  others.  There  were 
plen^  of  elephants,  but  the  Jungle 
as  bad  as  possible,— so  thick  and 
thorny.** 

The  remainder  of  his  route  was 
without  adventure  as  rmrds  sport, 
until  the  26th,  when,  while  break' 
ftsting  at  Nambapan^  on  the  Ealoo 
river,  after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles, 
he  heard  tidings  of  a  large  herd,  with 
a  tusker  among  them.  He  accord- 
ingly went  out,  and  in  a  very  thick 
jungle  of  the  clumpy  bamboo  came 
near,  though  he  could  not  see  them. 
One  fellow  was  evidently  very  angry, 
crowling  and  screaming  out  sharp 
uirill  trumpets  every  now  and  then. 
On  passinff  mto  a  small  opening,  Gr— 
heard,  ana  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment saw,  an  elephant,  dashing  at 
him.  He  fired  his  two  barrels,  but 
a  clump  of  the  bamboos  making  the 
beast  take  a  diagonal  direction  at  the 
moment,  the  shot  was  a  slanting  one. 
His  gpi-bearer  gallantly  put  a  fbesh 
ffun  into  his  hand,  but  m  taking  it 
he  slipped  and  fell,  and,  as  the  de- 
phant  was  then  right  above  him, 
fired  upwards  under  nis  trunk*  The 
beast  oroppedover  G — ^  who  ascribes 
his  safety  to  his  being  either  under 
his  neck  or  between  his  1^.  He  says 
Uie  sensation  was  what  he  should 
expect  if  a  mountain  were  to  fall  on 
him,  and  he  had  a  confiised  fancy 
that  the  beast  kicked  him  from  his 
fore  to  his  hind  1^  and  back  again. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  the  ele« 
phant  must  have  been  well  bothered, 
and  went  away  leaving  G —  with  hk 
pretty  Purdy  smashea  to  pieces,  and 
nimself  very  much  bruised  in  the 
legs  and  body,  and  with  several  ugly 
gnhes  on  his  fiM»,  which  was  after- 
wards awfully  swollen  and  dis- 
coloured. He,  however,  rode  on  near 
twenty  miles  that  day,  and  arrived 
at  Colombo  next  momong  quite  ex- 
hausted; 4U  he  ooi|ld  say  to  •coouoit 


for  his  appeaiance  at  the  door  of  a 
brother-officer  being  the  woid  *^  Ele- 
phant, elephant**  By  the  caxt  of 
Lis  medical  friends,  he  waa  att  vp 
again  in  about  a  fbrtnigfat,  and  is 
now  at  this  present  writing  with 
merely  a  couple  of  little  acaia  oo  hia 
nose  and  lip,  laborioualy  endeKVOBr- 
ing,  by  every  sophistry  of  cakn- 
lation,  to  antedate  the  period  whca 
he  may  be  again  at  yrorlL  Shooting 
singly  ia  a  good  deal  practised,  but 
of  course  it  multiplies  Uie  vnfkvoiir- 
able  chances  of  toe  ^ort  veiy  con- 
siderably. Nor  does  a  large  paitj 
very  much  diminish  them,  as  after 
the  elephants  break  it  is  every  one 
for  himself.  The  safest  mode  Is  to 
shoot  by  twos,  who  agree  to  take 
alternate  shots;  but  men  separate 
even  with  this  arrangement. 

And  now,  sir,  I  fieiur  we  have  given 
you  a  surfeit  of  elephant-shootiii^; 
but  it  was  our  wish  to  shew  the  sort 
of  sport  it  is,  and  to  assure  those 
brotner-officers  who  may  be  destined 
to  serve  here,  and  who  care  for 
shooting,  that  to  ramble  over  this 
most  beautiful  of  created  lands  with 
this  sport  as  an  object  is  a  good  to 
thank  Heaven  for,  which  %htens 
beyond  conception  the  tireaome  mo- 
notony of  tropical  life.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  conscientious  could 
object  to  it  on  the  score  of  crodty, 
for  the  d^hants  destroy  a  veiy 
great  deal  of  cultivation,  and  no  in- 
considerable number  of  lives.  But 
there  are  other  objections  whidi  it 
is  easier  to  state  than  to  answer,  and 
which  I  do  not  deny  are  urged,  even 
here,  against  the  sport  by  some  who 
have,  as  well  as  by  many  who  have 
not,  eigoyed  it.  Take  tnem  in  the 
words  of  Moliere : — 


"  Si  o*6toit  qo*<m  ae  fut  a  la  < 

Dm  lid^ret,   des  lapint,  et  dca  jeaaea 

d&ims..pa»e : 
Mais  d'aller  attaqaer  de  cea  b^lea  fir 

laines. 
Qui  n'ont  ancun  respact  pour  les  fiicsi 

bunudnes, 
Et  qui  courent  les  gens,  qui  let  veuknt 

courir, 
C'est  an  sot  passe-tamps  qui  ja  na  puii 

sottffrir!" 

After  all,  what  say  you,  Mr. 
Editor? 

"  Lead  wa  not  faaia  a  jolly  lila, 
J^twi^t  the  shina  and  shade  r 
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*Tis  sixty  yean  sinoe  a  thin  quarto 
volume  appeared  in  London  with 
the  ]^ain  and  unpretending  title  of 
Am  Ode  to  Stq^entUumj  ami  tome 
atiker  Poeme^  and  exactly  the  same 
msmber  of  years  since  a  thin  octavo 
appeared  at  Kilmarnock,  entitled, 
JPoems,  chiefly  tn  the  Scottish  Dialect 
The  thin  quarto  was  the  production 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  a  young  sentle- 
man  of  education,  the  son  of  a  Condon 
beoiker ;  the  thin  octavo  the  produc^ 
tion  of  Robert  Bums,  a  Scottish 
ploui^boy,  without  education,  and 
alnM»t  without  a  penny  in  the  world. 
*Tm  fifty  years  since  Bums  was 
buried  in  the  kirkyard  of  St.  Mi- 
ohnel's: 

"  O  ettrly  riM,  to  tby  tbnndaut  store, 
Wluit  eoutd  adf  ancing  tge  ha? e  added 


While  the  poet  of  the  Ode  to  Supers 
tHium  is  still  among  us,  fall  of  years 
«ad  full  of  health,  and  as  much  in 
love  with  poetry  as  ever.  '*  It  is,  I 
confess,**  says  Cowley,  *'  but  seldom 
seen  that  the  poet  dies  before  the 
man ;  for  when  once  we  fall  in  love 
with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not 
use  to  court  it  as  a  mistress,  but 
nuurry  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for 
better  or  worse,  as  an  inseparable 
companion  of  our  whole  life."  It 
was  so  with  Waller  when  he  was 
eighty-two,  and  is  so  with  Mr. 
Rogers  now  that  he  is  eighty -one* 
Long  may  it  be  so  :— 

"  If  cnvioos  backiea  view  wi*  sorrow 
Thy  lengtheD'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 
May  DMolation's  long-teetb'd  haiTOW, 

Nine  miles  an  honr. 
Rake  them,  tike  Sodom  and  Oomorrab, 

In  faninstane  stouie." 

Waller  *«  was  the  delightof  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  even  at  eighty, 
he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any 
amonffthem.**  How  trae  of  Rogers, 
at  eumty,  at  his  own,  or  at  any  other 
UUe! 

The  poet  of  An  Ode  to  Sv^^sU' 
tiam  has  outlived  a  whole  generation 
of  poets,  poetasters,  and  poetitos: 
has  seen  the  rise  and  decline  of 
schoolff,  Lake^  Cockney,  and  Sa* 
tsnio— the  changeful  caprices  of  tasto 


•—the  injurions  effects  of  a  coterie  of 
friends  — the  impartial  verdicts  of 
Time  and  a  third  generation— another 
Temple  of  Fame--«  new  dass  of  oc* 
cupants  in  many  of  the  niches  of 
the  old— restorations,  depositions,  and 
removals,  and,  what  few  are  allowed 
to  see,  his  own  position  in  the  Temple 
]^tty  well  determined,  not  so  high 
as  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  so  low  t£it 
he  can  escape  ftom  envy  and  even 
emulation.  Nor  is  this  all :  he  has 
lived  to  see  Poetry  at  its  last  gasp 
among  us;  the  godlike  race  ofthe 
last  generation  expiring  or  extinct, 
and  no  new-comers  in  theur  stead; 
just  as  if  Nature  chose  to  lie  fidlow 
for  a  time,  and  verse  was  to  usiup 
the  place  of  poetiy,  desire  for  skilly 
and  the  ambition  snd  impudence  of 
daring  for  the  flight  and  the  rap- 
tures of  the  true-born  poet 

If  such  is  the  case,  that  Poetry  is 
pretty  well  extinct  among  us — ^wmch 
no  one,  I  believe,  has  the  hardihood 
to  gainsay  —  a  retrospective  review 
of  what  our  great  men  accomplished 
in  the  long  and  important  reign  of 
King  Geoige  m.  (the  era  that  has 
just  ffone  oy)  will  not  be  deemed 
devoid  of  interest  at  this  time.  The 
subject  is  a  very  varied  one,  is  as 
yet  without  an  historian,  nor  has 
hitherto  received  that  attention  in 
critical  detail  so  pre-eminently  due 
to  a  period  productive  of  so  many 
poems  of  real  and  lartinff  merit,— 
poems  as  varied,  I  may  add,  as  any 
era  in  our  literature  can  exhibit,  the 
celebrated  Elisabethan  period,  per« 
haps,  but  barely  exceptea. 

A  new  race  of  poets  came  in  with 
King  Geoi]se  III.,  for  the  noets  of 
the  preceding  reigns  who  uved  to 
witness  the  accession  of  the  king 
either  survived  that  event  but  a  very 
few  years,  or  were  unwilling  to 
risk  their  reputations*  in  any  new 
contest  for  distinction.  Young  was 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  content — 
and  wisely  so— with  the  ftme  of  his 
SatireM  and  his  Night  ThoMghte; 
Gray  had  written  his  Elegy  and  his 
Odee^  and  was  annotating  Limueus 
within  the  walls  of  a  coU^;  Shen* 
stone  found  Aill  oecnpatimi  for  the 
lenmiiider  of  his  lifo  in  laying  oat 
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the  Leasowes  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
place;  Johnson  was  put  above  ne- 
cessity and  the  booksellen  by  a  pen* 
sion  from  the  crown ;  Akenside  and 
Armstrong  were  pursuing  their  pro- 
feaak>n  of  physicians ;  Lvttelton  waff 
bnsy  putting  points  and  periods  to 
his  HM017;  Smollett,  in  seeking  a 
nrecsrioos  liyelibood  from  prose ;  and 
Mallet  employed  in  defending  the 
administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
earning  the  wages  of  a  pension  from 
the  mmister.  Three  alone  adhered 
in  anyway  to  vene :  Mason  was  em-* 
pkrfed  in  c<Mtt»nplating  his  EngUih 
Charden  ;  Glorer,  In  brooding  over  his 
po0thiimo>iii  Atkenaid;  and  Home,  in 
wiMng  new  tragedies  to  eclipse,  if  pos* 
sible,  Sie  eaiiy  lustre  of  his  Daugku. 

There  was  room  for  a  new  race  of 
poets.  Kor  was  it  lonj^  before  a  new 
set  of  candidates  (br  distmction  came 
forward  to  suf^ly  the  places  of  the 
(^d.  The  voice  of  the  Muse  was  first 
awakened  in  Edinburgh  uid  Aber- 
deen. I  can  find  no  earlier  publiea- 
tion  of  the  year  1760  than  a  thin  oe« 
tavo  €^  seventy  pages,  printed  at 
Edinburrii,  entitled.  Fragments  of 
Ancient  Pbetry^  eoUeeted  in  the  Higk^ 
lande  of  SeoHand^  and  translated 
from  ike  OaeUe  or  Erse  langua^e^ 
the  first  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
had  its  influence  in  ilic  literature  of 
our  country,  the  far-famed  Ossian^ 
the  favourite  poem  of  the  great  Kapo^ 
leon.  •*  Have  you  seen,'*  says  Gray, 
<Mhe  Erse  Fragments  since  they 
were  printed  ?  1  am  more  puzzled 
than  ever  about  their  antiquity, 
though  I  still  indine  (against  every 
body^s  opItikNi)  to  believe  them  old."^ 
Many,  like  GMy,  were  alive  to  their 
beauties :  hiMdfy  was  made  upon  in- 
qulrp',  and  dissertatkm  led  to  ^Bsser- 
tation.  It  Wis  long,  however,  before 
the  peinis  in  dispute  were  settled, 
and  the  authotship  brought  homd  to 
the  pen  of  the  translator.  The  Frag-^ 
ments  have  had  a  beneficial  and  a  last* 
totf  effect  upon  En^ish  literature. 
The  grandeor  of  Ossian  emboldened 
the  winff  of  the  youthful  Byron,  and 
the  noble  daring  of  Uie  allusions  and 
illnstradionff  eounienanced  the  author 
of  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Marinef 
in  What  was  new  and  hazardous,  when 
Hayley  hild,  and  Darwm  Was  about 
to  assume,  a  high  but  temp(»ary  po« 
sitkm  in  our  poetry. 

The  Aberdeen  volume  of  peeMi 
and  WaDislation0<aYo.  1761)  was  Iha 


first  publication  of  Bealtie,  the  antbor 
of  The  Minstrel,     So  lightly,  wc  are 
told,  did  Beattie  think  of  this  colk- 
tion  that  he  used  to  destroy  all  tbe 
copies  he  could  procure,  andwoaM 
6n1y  suffer  four  of  the  pieDss-aad 
those  mucAi  altered — to  sCaad  iatke 
same   vc^nine   wdth    tiie   Omslrd, 
Bealtie  aequired  areryaleiidcriepB- 
tatfonhythisflrslhdrcifhishiveatioB; 
nor  would  it  appear  to  have  kica 
known  much  b^ood  the  walls  of  the 
Marischal  College,  beftxre  the  Ifh- 
strel  drew  attention  to  its  psM,  ad 
excited  curiosity  to  see  what  tte  me- 
oes^l  poet  on  this  owaiion  ksd 
written  unsncoessfbUT  befbre.    la 
the  same  year  in  which  Beatlaeap- 
peared,  a  new  candidate  cams  lev- 
ward  to  startle,  aatoniah,  and  sbbsj. 
The  reputatk>n  of  a  poet  of  higher 
powers  than  Beattie  seemed  hkefyto 
exhibit  would  have  sunk  befiire  ths 
fame  of  tbe  new  aapirant.    I  aUede 
to  Churchill,  whose  first  puUin- 
tion,  7^  Rosciad,  appeared  in  the 
March  of  1761«  and  without  tbt 
author's  name.     This  was  a  hcky, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  clever  hit  Tbe 
town,  a  little  republic  in  itself,  went 
mad  about  the  poem;  and  when  the 
author's  name  was  prefixed  to  a  se- 
cond edition,  the  poet  was  wdcomed 
by  the  public  as  no  new  poet  had 
ever  been  before.    Kor  was  his  se- 
cond publication — ^his  Ajxflogy —in- 
ferior to  his  first.    His  name  ww 
heard  ia  every  circle  of  fashbo,  and 
in  every  cofiee-house  in  town.    Kor 
did  he  sufier  his  reputation  to  flag, 
but  kept  the  public  in  one  contiDiiil 
state  of  excitement  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    He  attacked  the  whole 
race  of  actors  in  h»  Roeciad;  the 
Critical  Beviewen  (the  £diDb«i|^ 
and  Quarterly  Beviewen  of  the  da^ 
in  his  Apotdn;  the  whrie  Scot&h 
natloD,  in  fan  Pmdteeg  of  Famine; 
Dr.  Johnsmi^  in  The  Qkost;  and  Ho- 
garth, in  A  Familiar  Epistle,  ETerjr 
person  of  &tfiietioii  expecaed  Ast  it 
was  to  be  hia  turn  next;  moAiherfi 
was  no  saymg  where  his  satirswoiyd 
not  have  reached,  for  he  was  btey 
with  a  eaustie  dedieatfon  la  War- 
burton  when,  on  the  4th  of  Ks* 
vembar,  1764,  hediedalBo«dona»at 
tile  too  early  age  of  three  aad^ttii^' 
Dr.  Toang  survived  him  umAj  a 
vear.  What  the  pflradeeeSMf  cfFope 
m  satire  tho^hf  of  the  new  sH^^ 
Qoonehaatotflirt,' 
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^Vbile  ''the  noiey  Charchiir  en- 
grossed to  himself  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  a  poem  appeared 
in  May  17jfe,  likely  to  outlive  the 
caustic  effusions  of  the  satirist,  be- 
cause,  with  equal  talent,  it  is  based 
on  less  fleeting  materials.  This  was 
The  Shinwreekj  a  Poem^  in  Three 
CttnioSf  £y  a  SaUor;  better  known  as 
Falconer's  Shwwreck,  and  deservedly 
remembered  for  its  ^  simple  tale,"  its 
beantifttl  transeripts  of  reality,  and 
as  adding  a  congenial  and  peculiarly 
British  sabjeet  to  the  great  hody  of 
onr  ialsiid  yoeuy.  The  popuhurity 
of  Clrarehili  kept  it  on  the  shelves  of 
the  booksellen  for  a  time,  hut  it 
soon  rose  into  a  repntatioD,  and  no- 
thing aai  now  occur  to  keep  it 
down. 

When  Goldnnith  published  his 
first  poem  (The  TraveUer)  in  the 
Deeember  of  1764,  Cfaorchill  had 
beendcadamonth,  and  there  was  room 
for  a  new  poet  to  supply  his  place. 
Nor  were  critics  wantmg  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  hdp  it  forward. 
**  Sndi  is  the  poem,**  says  Dr.  John- 
son, iHio  reviewed  H  in  the  Critieal 
Review^  "on  which  we  now  con- 
gratolate  the  pubUc,  as  on  a  produc- 
tkM  to  which,  since  the  death  of 
Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
thing  equal.**  This  was  hi^  pnise, 
not  oomidered  undeserved  at  the 
time,  nor  thought  so  now.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  reputation  of  the 
TraviBer^  that  it  was  likely  to  have 
led  to  a  Ibrther  succession  of  poets 
in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  a  collection  of 
poems  whien  called  our  attention  off 
firom  the  tCndy  of  a  thigle  school, 
and  ^eeted  the  young  and  rislnff 
poets  to  s  wider  lange  for  stody  and 
imitalion. 

This  collection  of  poems  was 
Percy's  BsUguei  of  Andetd  EitgUsh 
Pof£r^  one  of  the  most  tssteAil  col- 
lections of  poems  in  any  language, 
and  oae  of  the  best  and  most  widely 
known:  **  The  publication  of  which,^ 
says  Sonthey,  ^  must  fbrm  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  poetry  when- 
ever it  is  written.**  The  first  edition 
appeared  ui  1765,  a  year  rennurkable 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Dr.  Yonng, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  poels  of  the 
kst  generation,  died,  at  tile  great  ace 
of  eichty-four,  on  the  Ml  of  Ajpril ; 
snd  Mr.  Rogers,  the  still  surviving 
patrisTOh  of  tht  pfwt  geniraHon  of 


poets,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  July 
of  the  same  year. 

The  effect  of  the  ReUques  was  more 
immediate  than  some  have  been 
willing  to  imagine.  The  Hermit  of 
Goldsmith,  a  pubUcstion  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  originated  in  the  j8<' 
UqM»t  and  Uie  Mmdtel  of  Beattie,  A 
publication  of  the  year  1771,  m  the 
preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  volumes.  If  Perev  had  rendered 
no  other  service  to  literature  tiian 
the  suggestion  of  the  Minetrei^  hia 
name  would  deserve  respect.  ^'  The 
Mimtrel^  says  Southey,  ^*  was  an 
incidental  effect  of  Percy's  volumes. 
Their  immediate  eonseqoence  was  to 
produce  a  swarm  of « l^iendary  tales,* 
Bearing,  in  their  style,  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  genuine  ballad  as 
the  heroes  of  a  French  tragedy  to 
the  historical  personaKCS  whose  names 
they  bear,  or  a  set  ofsti^-danoeB  to 
the  lads  Mid  lasses  of  a  village-green 
in  the  old  times  of  the  maypole.*' 
This  was  the  more  unmediate  cdBTect ; 
the  lasting  result  of  the  Beliqwse  waa 
their  directing  Uie  rude  gropiags  of 
genius  in  a  Scott,  a  Southey,  a  Cole-* 
ri(ke,  and  a  Wordsworth. 
'  Seattle  rea{^)eared  in  1766  with 
a  volume  of  poems,  better  by  fiur  than 
what  he  had  done  before,  but  still 
insufiicient  to  achieve  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  JfiiMlrelsubsequently 
aequiied  for  the  auth<Mr  of  tlie 
volume.  A  second  candidate  was 
Cunninjp;ham,  a  i^ayer,  still  remem- 
bered for  his  Kate  af  Aberdeen^  n 
short  but  charming  piece  of  simple- 
hearted  poetry.  Poor  Cunningham 
made  no  great  wajr  with  his  vene ; 
he  had  deficated  his  volume,  with  all 
the  ambition  of  aa  actor,  to  ao  less 
than  Garrick;  bat  the 


h^  of  ike  patentee  players  re- 
ceived the  stroller's  poetry  with  in- 
difference, and  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion repay— t which  he  comaMaly 
did*-hi»eaoomi«ims'*inkind.*'  Bui 
the  poetof the  year  1766  was  Ansleyf 
with  his  New  Bath  ChUde. 

"  Th«re  it  a  new  thing  pablUhed," 
saj8  WalMle,  "  tlmt  will  make  >ou  split 
your  cbeelrs  with  laughing.  It  is  cafted 
the  New  Bath  Gtiidt,  It  stole  into  the 
world,  and,  for  a  fortnight,  no  soul 
looked  into  it,  concluding  its  aame  waa 
its  true  name.  No  sueli  tht og.  It  it  a 
set  of  lettera  in  verse,  describing  the  life 
al  Beth,  and  iaeidentany  every  thing 
else  I  bat  so  nach  wit,  le  mack  benurar. 
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fiiiii  mod  poetry,  nerer  net  together  be- 
fore.  I  can  ny  it  by  been,  and,  if  I  bed 
time,  would  write  it  you  down ;  for  it  ia 
not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  one  to  be 
bad. 

Gray  eommended  it  to  Wharton,  and 
Smollett  wrote  his  Humphrey  CUnher 
(the  last  and  best  of  bis  works)  on 
Anstey*8  principle  in  bis  Ghdde, 

A  pubucation  of  the  year  1767, 
callea  the  Beauties  ofEngUah  Poesy ^ 
selected  bu  Oliver  OMtmUh,  de- 
senres  to  be  remarked.  The  selec- 
tk>n  seems  to  hftve  been  made  as  a 
sort  of  antidote  to  Percy's  BeUques. 
^IIV  bookseller  having  informed 
me,  he  says,  "that  there  was  no 
collection  of  English  poetry  among 
ns  of  any  estimation,  ...  I  there« 
fore  offer  this,*'  he  adds,  "  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  as  the  best  collec- 
tion that  us  yet  ajipeared.  I  claim 
no  merit  in  the  choice,  as  it  was  ob- 
vious, for  in  all  languages  the  best 
productions  are  most  easily  found." 
it  will  hardly  be  believed  by  any 
one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  poet  of  Goldamith*s  taste  in 
poetry  could  have  made  a  selection 
ftom  our  poets  without  including  a 
shigle  poet  (Milton  excepted)  from 
the  noble  race  of  poets  who  pre* 
ceded  the  Restoration.  Yet  such, 
however,  is  the  case ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  the  principle  on  which 
Uie  selection  would  appear  to  have 
been  made,  that  it  was  meant  as  an 
antidote  to  Percy's  publication,  or 
that  Goldsmith  ^and  thb  is  not  un- 
likely) was  penecUy  unacquainted 
with  the  poets  of  a  period  previous 
to  Dryden  and  Pope. 

Midbael  Bruce,  a  young  and 
promising  poet,  died  in  the  year  1767, 
at  the  too  early  age  of  twenty-one. 
Some  of  his  poems — and  they  were 
posthumously  published,  without  Uie 
last  touches  of  the  auti[ior— possess 
unusual  beauties.  His  Loehteven  is 
called,  by  Coleridge,  ^a  poem  of 
great  merit;"  and  the  same  great 
critic  directs  attention  to  what  he 
calls  **  the  following  exquisite  pass- 
age, expressmg  the  effects  of  a  fine 
day  on  the  human  heart :"— - 

"  Fat  on  tbe  plain  and  numntain's  sonny 

aide. 
Large  dtoves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleeey 

iloeks, 
Feed  nndisturb'd ;  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
With  moftic  giatefnl  to  the  master's  ear. 


The  traveller  stops,  and  gases  i 

round 

O'er  all  the  acenea,  thalaniiBato  hiabcvi 
With  mirth  and  mnaie.    ErVi  the  ara. 

dicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  ptr 

atone, 
Sole  sitting,  auoa  him  in  the  poblie  war, 
Feels  hia  heart  leap,  and  to  Umecif  W 

singa." 


Another  poet,  whose  songr  < 
before  he  had  time  to  do  still  better 
things,  was  i>oor  Fskoner,  whio 
perished  at  sea,  in  the  Anroim  frigate, 
m  the  year  1769.  He  had  song  hk 
ovm  catastrophe  in  lua  Sk^pirtei 
only  a  few  years  before. 

The  poem  of  the  year  1770  was 
The  Deserted  VUlage—ia  sonw  r- 
spects  a  superior  poem  to  2%e  Ths* 
veBer.  It  was  immediately  a  fiivoa- 
rite,  and  in  less  than  four  moosb 
had  run  through  five  A<iifti«n«  Qfgj 
thought  Goldnnith  a  gennhie  poet. 
''  I  was  with  him,**  saya  Nidfeolk, 
^  at  Malvern,  when  he  received  the 
Deserted  Village,  which  be  desired 
me  to  read  to  nim;  he  listened  with 
fixed  attention,  and  soon  o^^^Ww****! 
«  This  man  is  a  poet!*** 

If  The  Deserted  VtHage  was,  ss  it 
certainly  is,  an  accession  to  our  poetry, 
the  deaUi  of  Akenside  and  the  fitf  too 
premature  removal  of  Chattertoo 
were  real  loases  in  the  very  same  year 
in  which  Goldsmith*8  great  poem 
appeared.  Akenside  haC  no  doubt, 
sang  his  sonj^,  but  Chatterton  wsa 
only  in  his  euzhteenth  year.  What 
a  production  for  ahoy  was  the  ballad 
of  «'Sir  Charles  Bawdin!**  There 
is  nothing  nobler  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  compass  of  our  poetry.  ^Tasm 
alone,**   says   Campbell,     ^^  can   he 

No  English  poet  ever  equuled  him 
at  the  same  age.** 

The  Deserted  ViOage  of  the  year 
1770  was  foUowed  in  1771  by  the  first 
book  of  The  MtustrO,  a  poem  which 
has  given  more  delight  to  minda  of 
a  certain  class,  and  that  dassahigfa 
one,  than  any  other  poem  in  the  Ei^- 
lish language.  BinoeSeatiieoomposed 
the  poem  on  which  his  fiyne  relies, 
and  securely  too  for  an  bereafier, 
many  poems  of  a  fiur  loftier  and  even 
a  more  oruinal  character  have  ben 
added  to  the  now  almost  ovcKrown 
body  of  our  poetry,  yet  Beattie  » stiU 
the  ^oet  for  the  young;  and  still  in 
Edwin— that  happy  peraomficatiop  of 
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he  poetic  temperament— yonng  and 
rathiianntic  readers  delignt  and  re- 
i»gnise  a  picture  of  themselyes. 
Lrrmjr  lived  to  commend  and  to  cor- 
rect it — ^withthe  taite  of  a  tme  poet 
md  the  ffenerosi^of  an  unselfish 
>iie.  •'This  of  alt  others,**  he  says, 
^18  my  fiiTOurite  stanza:  it  is  true 
poetrv,  it  is  inspiration.**  The  stansa 
IS  ¥reU  known,—* 

*'  O,  how  caost  thoQ  renounce," 

and  sbares  with  a  stanza  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence  the  applause  of 
nations. 

Mason,  in  1771,  put  forth  a  new 
edition  of  his  PoeiM,  and  in  a  se* 
parate  publication  the  same  year  the 
first  book  of  his  English  Oarden. 
To  the  Poems  he  has  made  a  few 
additions,  but  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
his  epitaph  on  his  wife,  inscribed 
upon  nergrare  in  Bristol  Cathedral. 
The  lines  are  well  known,  but  not 
so  the  circumstance  onhr  recently  pub- 
lished, that  the  last  mur  lines  were 
written  by  Gray : — 

"  Tell  them,  though  'lis  an  awful  thing  to 
die, 
('  fwaa  e'eo  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path 
once  trod, 
HetT'n  lifU  its  ererlasting  'portals  high. 
And  bids  *the  pare  -in  heart  behold 
their  God."^ 

We  learn  from  the  same  unques* 
tionable  quarter  (the  Beminiscences 
of  the  Bev.  Norton  Nicholls^  that 
Gray  thought  very  little  of  wnat  he 
had  seen  of  the  English  Cfarden* 
**  He  mentioned  the  poem  of  the 
Garden  with  disapprobiUion,  and  said 
it  should  not  be  published  if  he 
could  prevent  it.**  There  are  lines 
and  passages,  however,  of  true  poetry 
throughout  the  poem,  which  form  in 
themselves  an  agreeable  accession  to 
our  stock  of  favourite  passa^.  How 
exquisite,  for  instance,  is  this : — 

"  Many  a  glade  is  found 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only;  where, 

if  art 
E'er   dared   to   tread,  'twas  with   un* 

nodalled  foot, 
Printleae,   as   if  the   place  were  holy 

groand." 

The  poem,  however,  made  but  a 
very  sl^er  impression  on  the  public 


mind,  nor  is  it  now  much  read,  save 
by  the  student  of  ourpoetry,  to  whom 
it  affords  a  leewn  of  importance. 

The  only  remembered  pubhcation 
in  poetry  of  the  year  1773  was 
like  Beroie  EpisUe  to  Sir  WilUam 
Chambers^ — a  caustic  attack,  replete 
with  wit,  humour,  and  invective,  on 
the  architect*s  Chinese  eccentricities 
in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  It  was  long 
before  Mason  was  suspected  of  the 
satire.  Tom  Warton  was  the  first  to 
attribute  it  to  his  pen ;  he  said  it  was 
Walpole*s  bueknaned  up  by  Mason. 
But  Walpole,  from  a  letter  to  Mason 
only  reoentlv  published,  would  appear 
to  nave  haa  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
''I  have  read  it,**  writes  Walpole, 
'« so  very  often,  that  I  have  got  it  by 
heart,  and  now  I  am  master  of  all  its 
beauties.  I  confess  I  like  it  infinitely 
better  than  I  dkl,  though  I  liked  ft 
infinitely  before.  But  what  signifies 
what  /  think  ?  All  the  world  Slinks 
the  same.  No  soul  has,  I  have  heard, 
guessed  within  a  hundred  miles.  I 
catched  at  Anstev's,  and  have,  I  be- 
lieve, contributed  to  spread  the  no- 
tion. It  has  since  been  called  Temple 
Luttreirs,  and,  to  my  infinite  honour, 
mine.  But  now  that  you  have  tailed 
this  mine  of  talent,  and  it  runs  so 
richly  and  easily,  for  Heaven's  and 
for  England's  sake,  do  not  let  it 
rest.** 

The  Heroic  EpisUe  was  followed^ 
in  1774,  by  the  Judah  Restored,  of 
Roberts, — ^  a  work,**  says  Campbell^ 
*^of  no  common  merit.**  Southey 
calls  the  author  a  poet  of  the  same 
respectable  class  as  the  author  of 
Lecmidas  and  the  Athenaid^  and  adds 
in  a  note,  ^*  Dr.  Boberts*s  Jvdah 
Restored  was  one  of  the  first  books 
that  I  ever  possessed.  It  was  given 
me  by  a  lady  whom  I  must  ever 
gratefully  and  affectionately  remem- 
ber as  the  kindest  friend  of  my 
boyhood.  I  read  it  often  then,  and 
can  still  recur  to  it  with  satisfaction ; 
and  perhaps  I  owe  something  to  the 
plain  dignitv  of  its  style,  which  is 
suited  to  tne  subject,  and  every 
where  bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense 
and  carefhl  erudition.  To  acknow- 
ledge obligations  of  this  kind  is  both 
a  pleasure  and  duty.***  I  have 
Southey's  copy  of  the  Judah  before 
me  at  Uiis  moment ;  on  the  fiy^Ieaf 
is  inscribed,  in  the  neat  hand-writing 


^  Southey's  Cowper,  VoL  iii.p.  99, 
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of  the  poet,  ^  Eobtrt  Southey^g^ven 
ne  by  Mn.  Doligoon,  1784;*  The 
poet  of  Kehama  wm  bom  the  year 
w  which  the  Judak  appeared,  and 
wae  only  ten  yean  old  whea  aeow 
of  the  poem  was  fldyen  to  Imn  by 
the  kdy  he  lOMBben  so  affection* 
atel  V  aa  **  the  kindest  firiend  of  hia 
beyBood.*'  Tins  one  book  may  have 
had  the  sarnie  effect  on  Soathey  that 
8pei«er*8  works  had  upon  the  mind 
of  Cowley :  *'  I  had  read  him  all  over," 
he  says,  "  before  I  was  twelve  yean 
old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as 
immediately  m  a  child  is  made  an 
eunuch." 

On  the  4th  of  AfMril,  1774,  died 
Oliyer  GoldsmiUi,  leaying  unfortn* 
nately  unfinished  one  of  the  best  of 
his  lighter  pieces — his  well-known 
and  inimitable  ReiaUatian,  It  was 
published  a  fortnight  after  his  death, 
and  became  immediately  a  favourite. 
A  second  posthumous  publication  of 
the  same  poet  was  The  Haimch  of 
Venison^  a  clever  epistle  to  Lord 
Clare,  full  of  characteristic  beauties 
peculiar  to  its  author.  Both  pieces 
owe  something  to  Anstey  and  his 
Guide — the  sufl»e8tion  cerUinly. 

In  1776  Mielde  put  forth  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Luaiad^ttee^  flowery, 
and  periphrastical,  full  of  sjnrit,  and 
not  devoid  of  beauties,  but  untrue 
to  the  migestic  simplicity  of  the 
great  Portuguese. 

While  (joldsmith  was  confining 
his  selection  from  our  poets  to  a 
period  too  narrow  to  embrace  many 
of  the  nobler  productions  of  the 
British  Muse,  Grray  was  annotating 
Lydgate,  and  the  younger  War- 
ton  collecti]^  materials  for  his 
Hiitory  of  English  Poetry,  Oar 
literature  lies  under  other  obliga* 
tions  to  the  younger  Warton, — 
great  as  that  obligation  is  for  his 
noble  but  unfinished  History,  He 
was  the  frst  to  explain  and  dhrect 
attention  to  many  of  the  less  obvious 
beauties  of  The  Faerie  Queene^  and, 
in  co]\junction  with  Edwards,  the 
first  to  revive  the  sonnet  among  us, 
a  iavourite  form  of  verse  with  our 
Elizabethan  poets,  with  Shakspeare 
and  with  Milton,  but  entirely  aban- 
doned by  the  poets  who  came  after 
them.  The  first  volume  of  Warton*8 
History  was  published  in  1774 ;  his 
Poems  containing  his  somiets  in 
1777.  The  effect  produced  by  their 
publication  was  more  immediate  thaa 


has  hitherto  been  thoasdit  We  o«c 
the  sonnets  of  BamiMie  (4taL  1978) 
to  the  eMamfle  nf  the  yenuMu 
Warton,  Noris the pajpl onworay 
of  the  master,  or  nnwuling  to  own 
bis  obligation.  Some  t^  ike  Six- 
teen Soimets  of  Bampfylde  (fiir  soch 
is  the  title  of  his  thm  ■pppeteading 
quarto)  are  ^  beaotifiil  exwrcdingiy.'' 
and  in  one  (the  tenth)  Waitoa  is 
addressed  in  a  way  which  he  could 
well  appreciate. 

The  good  effects  of  PercVs  Bs- 
Uques^  Warton*s  volume  of  History, 
and  Warton*8  PoemSy  received  a  tern- 
porary  check  in  the  year  1779,  bv 
the  publication  of  the  fini  part  of 
Johnson^s  well-known  Lipes  of  the 
PoetSi  containing  his  celebraled  cri- 
ticism on  the  lyddas  of  MUtcm,  aad 
his  noble  parallel  between  Diyden 
and  Pope.  The  concluding  portion 
of  the  Lvcesy  containing  lus  nmous 
abuse  of  Gray,  appeared  two  jesn 
later  (1781),  ana,  like  the  former 

Sortion  of  the  work,  was  read  with 
eserved  avidity.  The  effixt  was 
catching.  The  school  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  revived.  Hayley  wrote  his 
Triumphs  of  Temper  m  the  verse 
recommended  by  Johnson;  Cnbbe 
composed  his  Library  and  his  V3kge 
in  the  same  versification;  C!owperms 
Table  TaOt^  and  even  Mason  (thon^h 
the  last  person  in  the  wckrid  to  admt 
it)  his  translation  of  Du  Freaooy,  in 
Johnson*s  oidy  measnre. 

But  the  ibur  of  Dr.  Jofanwm  did 
not  reach  beyond  the  grave,  sod 
when  Cowper  put  forth  his  Task  in 
the  spring  of  1785,  the  gieat  critic 
was  no  more.  Not  that  Cowper  was 
likely  to  be  deterred  fhnn  blank 
verse  hj  the  criticisms  of  Johnson, 
for  the  Task  was  commenced  in 
Johnson's  UfisUme,  and  in  the  nne 
structure  of  vernflcation.  That  John* 
aon  could  have  hurt  the  sale  for  a 
time  by  a  savage  remark  at  the  taUe 
of  Reynolds,  no  one  acq^nainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  penod  will  for  a 
moment  doubt  That  he  could  have 
kept  the  poem  from  what  it  now 
possesses  and  deserves, — a  univenal 
admiration,  it  would  be  equally  ab- 
surd to  suppose  for  a  single  aw* 
ment. 

When  Cowper  put  forth  his  Task 
^erewak  nopociof  a&ygreatahili^ 
or  distinguished  name  in  the  field. 
Ilayley  ambled  over  the  ooniae,  to 
use  an  ezproasion  of  Soathey,  with- 
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>ut  a  competitor.    But  Havley  luid 
ione   his  tot,    poor   as  Uiat  was, 
Liiougb  his  dMY  was  hardly  by.    It 
was  Cowper  wno  forced  us  from  the 
fetters  which  Johnson  had  forsed  for 
future  poets,  and  Hayley  had  done 
bis  best  to  rivet  and  retain.  Nor  was 
Cowper  without  some  assistance  at 
this  time.    Evaas^s  old  ballads  did 
sometbing  to  extend  a  taste  for  the 
early  but  unknown  masters  of  our 
poetry.   Some  of  Middens  imitations, 
in  tbe  same  collection,  were  read  by 
younger  minds  with  an  influence  of 
wbich  we  ei\joy  the  fruits  to  this 
day.    Charlotte  Smith  put  forth  a 
Toinme  of  her  sonnets,  replete  with 
touching  sentiment,  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  softer  graces  of  the 
female  mind,  and  the  late  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  a  volume  of  poems,  con- 
taining one  noble  sonnet  ("  Echo  and 
Silence  "*)  which,  though  neglected  at 
tbe  time,  will  Hve  as  long  as  anv 
em  of  its  length  in  the   English 


Tcukyns  followed  by  a  volume 

of  poems  from  a  provincial  press  full 
of  the  very  finest  poetry,  and  one 
that  has  stood  its  test,  and  will  stand 
for  ever.     The  author  of  the  Ttuk 
was  of  noble  extraction,  and  counted 
kin  with  lord*chancellor8  and  earls. 
His  fellow-author  was  a  noor  Scottish 
peasant,  nameless  and  unxnown  when 
his  poems  were  put  forth,  but  known, 
and  deservedly  Known,  wherever  the 
language  of  bis  country  has  been 
heard.    This  poet  was  Robert  Bums. 
Cowper   and  Burns  were   far  too 
nobly  constituted  to  think  discourag- 
ingly  of  one  another.     "  Is  not  the 
TVuA,"    says    Bums,    "a    glorious 
poemf    The  leligiim  of  the  Tash^ 
batmff  a  few  scraps  of  '*  Galvinistic 
divinity,  is  the  religion  of  God  and 
Nature ;  the  relieion  that  exalts  and 
ennobles  man."  **I  have  read  Bums*s 
poems,**  says  Cowper.  ^^  and  have  read 
them  twice ;   and  tnough  they  be 
wxitten  in  a  language  that  is  new  to 
me,  and  many  of  tnem  on  subjects 
much  inferior  to  the  author's  ability, 
I  think  them  on  the  whole  a  very 
extraordinary  production.    He  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms 
haveproducedintne  lower  rank  of  life 
aave  Shak^peare  (I  should  rather  say 
save  Prior),  who  need  not  be  indebted 
for  any  part  of  his  praise  to  a  cha- 
ritable consideration  of  his  origin,  and 
the  diMidTaiitagea  under  wjuch  he 


has  laboured.  It  will  be  pitv  if  be 
should  not  hereafter  divest  himstbT 
of  barbarism,  and  content  himself 
with  writing  pure  English,  in  which 
he  appears  perfectly  qualified  to  ex- 
eel.  He  who  can  command  admira- 
tion dishonours  himself  if  he  aims 
no  hkher  than  to  nuse  a  laugh.** 
This,  tet  it  be  remembered,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  time  when  the  poet*8  re- 
putation was  as  yet  unconfirmed. 
But  the  praise  is  ample,  and  such  as 
Bums  would  have  loved  to  have 
heard  from  Cowper*s  lips.  "Poor 
Bums  1**  he  writes  in  another  letter, 
**  loses  much  of  his  deserved  praise 
in  this  country  through  our  ignorance 
of  his  language.  I  despair  of  meet- 
ing with  any  Englishman  who  will 
take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to 
understand  him.  His  candle  is  bright, 
but  shut  up  in  a  dark  lantern.  I 
lent  him  to  a  very  sensible  neighbour 
of  mine:  but  his  uncouth  dialect 
spoiled  all ;  and  before  he  had  half 
read  him  through,  he  was  quite  ram' 
feezUdT  The  word  to  which  Cow- 
ner  alludes  occurs  in  the  **  Epistle  to 
Liapraik;**  if  the  meaning  was  some- 
what difficult  at  the  time,  few  will 
heed  to  be  told  it  now.  The  study  of 
Bums  is  very  general  in  England,  and 
in  Ireland  he  is  almost  as  much  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  as  in  his  own 
country. 

Mr.  Rogers  appeared  as  a  poet  in 
the  same  year  with  Bums.  But  his 
Ode  to  Superstithn  was  little  read  at 
the  time,  and  his  fame  rests  now  on 
a  wide  and  a  secure  foundation. 
Another  poet  of  the  same  year  was 
Henry  Headlc^,  a  youuff  and  pro- 
mising writer,  unbuedwitn  a  fine  and 
cultivated  taste,  of  which  his  two 
Tolumes  of  selections  fttmi  our  early 
poets,  published  in  the  following 
year,  is  still  an  enduring  testimony. 
If  Goldsmith  had  lived  to  have  seen 
these  selections  published,  culled  by 
a  boy  of  barefy  twenty-one,  he 
surely  would  have  blushed  to  have 
looked  upon  his  own. 

There  were  other  candidates  for 
distinction  at  this  time,  imbued  with 
the  same  tastes  and  fostered  in  the 
same  quarter,  the  cloisters  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  wards  of 
Windiester  School.  The  first  was 
Thomas  Russell,  prematurely  match- 
ed away  (1788)  m  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  leaving  a  few  somaets  and 
poecas  behm  him,  which  bia  flriends 
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judged  worthy  of  knowing  hereafter. 
That  he  had  mtended  his  poems  for 
pnhlication  was  somewhat  uncertain ; 
that  he  was  gifted  with  no  ordinary 
genius,  the  ma^;nifioent  sonnet  sup* 
posed  to  he  written  at  Lemnos  has 
put  heyond  the  pale  of  ca^il  or  sus- 
picion. The  second  candidate  for 
distinction  was  WOliam  Lisle  Bowles, 
whose  fourteen  sonnets  appeared  in 
1789,  while  he  was  yet  an  under* 
graduate  at  Oxford.  The  younger 
Warton  lived  long  enough  to  fore^ 
the  ftiture  distinction  of  the  hoy  his 
hrother  had  brought  up;  Coleridge, 
to  thank  him  in  a  sonnet  for  po^c 
obligations : — 

'*  My  heart  has  thank'd  thee.  Bowles,  for 

those  toft  atraina, 
Whose  aadneaa  aoothea  me  like  the  mur- 

mnring 
Of  wild  beea  in  the  sunny  abowers  of 

apringi" 

and  Southey,  to  express  in  ^rose 
his  mtitude  for  similar  obligations. 
The  Vicar  of  Bremhill  (now  in  his 
^hty-fourth  year)  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  such  testimonies  in  his 
utYOur.  It  would  be  idle  assertion 
to  call  them  undeserved ;  his  sonnets 
are  very  beautiful,  full  of  soothing 
sadness,  and  a  pleasing  love  and  re- 
verence for  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate. 

When  Bowles  was  seeing  his  sonnets 
throu(^  the  press,  hisold  anta^nist, 
Lord  Byron,  was  a  child  in  hia  mo- 
therms  or  his  nur8e*8  arms.  While 
they  were  yet  hardly  i^  year  before 
the  public,  the  younger  Warton  was 
buned  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  at 
Oxford  amid  the  tears  of  many  who 
knew  the  frank,  confiding  disposition 
of  his  nature. 

*'  For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer 

aang. 
Yet  was  his  life  the  more  endearidff 

long."  • 

Other  poems  of  consequence  fol- 
lowed at  intervals,  not  yery  remote. 
In  1791  Cowper  put  forth  nis  trans- 
lation of  the  Jtiaa  into  English  blank 
verse,  and  Darwin  his  Botame  Chn^ 
deHj  a  poem  in  two  parts,  written  in 
the  measure  of  Pope,  but  polished 
till  little  remained  save  glitter  and 
fine  words. 

The  only  poem  of  repute  of  the 
year  1792  that  has  reached  our 


time,  or  seems  likdy  to  revive,  tad 
acquire  an  hereafter,  is  The  Flm- 
mures  of  Memory.  Thb  is  a  pom 
which  Goldsmith  would  have  real 
with  pleasure,  for  it  is  mudi  ia  Ui 
manner.  ^  There  is  no  sodi  thiw  * 
says  Byron,  "aa  a  vulgar  line  in  voft 
book.**  The  versiilcatiott  ia  voy 
finiahed,  but  not  in  Darwin*a  nanaer 
to  too  great  a  nicety,  while  there 
are  passages  here  and  tfaeie  whidi 
take  silent  possession  of  the  heart,  t 
sure  sign  orunusual  ezeeDenee. 

WoroBWorth*s  first  poem,  ia 
Evening  WaOt^  ma  episae  la  acm^ 
addressed  to  a  young  Lady  from  (k 
Lakes  of  (he  North  of  Engiaasi^  ap- 
peared the  year  after  The  Flttuva 
of  Memory^  and  waa  followed  the 
same  year  by  a  volume  of  De$^ 
tine  Sketches^  m  verse,  tahem  dsriags 
Pedestrian  Tour  m  theltaHam  Chiton^ 
SwisSf  and  Savoyard  -dhfs.  Ererf 
line  in  The  Evenb^  Walk  bean 
the  mark  of  a  keen  observer  fcr 
himself;  there  is  not  a  borrowed 
ima^  in  the  poem,  though  the  per- 
vading character  throngfaoot  re- 
minds one  too  doeely  perlups  of  The 
Nocturnal  Reverie  of  the  Contest  oj 
Wiuch^sea^  a  wonderful  poem,  to 
which  Wordsworth  was  the  i^  to 
direct  attention.  Here  is  a  pietare 
ftom  Wordsworth's  first  volnme, 
something  between  a  Hobbima  and 
aHondekoeter: — 

"  Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  auagle  fnm 

afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakea,  aa  peeps  the  foM« 

log  aur, 
Where  the  duck  dabhlea  'mid  the  rasffia; 

Mdge, 
And  feeding  pike  atarta  from  die  wilcri 

wige. 
Or  the  swin  atira  the  reeda,  his  acck  ma 

biU 
Wetting,  that    drip    upon   the  walcit 

still} 
And  heron,   u  leeounda   the  troddcs 

ahora, 
Shoota  upward,  darCuig  kU  long  hA  k- 
fore.* 

One  foelB  that  our  poetry  is  es* 
riched  by  a  passage  orthia  deser^ 
tion,— that  the  poet  who  oonld  wnte 
in  this  way  was  likely  to  make  wktt 
Addison  calls  addiUons  toNabtrt^vA 
this  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  done  in  t 
pre-eminent  degree. 

Southey,  in  1796,  made  \bsM 
public  appearance  as  a  poet  m  a  ibio 
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duodecimo  Toluine,  printed  at  Bath, 
on  the  poor  pale  biue  paper  of  the 
period.  This  was  a  kind  oi  Lara  and 
JaeqmUme  affair.  One-half  of  the 
volume  was  by  Southey,  the  other 
half  by  Lovcll,  the  poems  of  the 
former  being  distinguished  by  the 
aigiiature  of  ^  Bion,**  of  the  latter  by 
that  of  "Moschus.**  The  poems  are 
not  Tery  manv  in  number,  nor  are 
they  very  good,  yet  the  litUe  volume 
is  not  without  its  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  mind,  feeling  its  way 
to  a  proud  position  in  our  letters. 

The  joint  publication  ofSouthe  v  and 
LoveU,  in  1795,  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  similar  kind  of  pub- 
lication, between  Coleridge  and  his 
school-fellow  Lamb.  The  name  of 
Coleridge  appears  alone  upon  the 
title-page,  which  is  thus  inscribed, 
i\wau  <m  VarifmB  SvibjecUy  bv  S, 
T.  Coleridge^  late  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  Lamos  contributions 
are  distinguished  by  his  initials,  and 
the  volume  is  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Colerid^  calls  his 
sonnets  Effusions,'— Effanon  1 ;  Ef- 
fusion 2.  Tnis  appellation  he  removed 
in  a  second  edition,  and  called  them, 
what  in  reality  the^  were,  and  what, 
when  they  were  written,  he  intended 
they  should  be,  ^  Sonnets,  attempted 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bowles."  Here 
is  his  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar 
of  Bremhill,  a  mistaken  attack  on 
Bogers,  subsequently  withdrawn,  and 
the  following  bold  panegyric  upon 
Wordsworth :  "'  The  expression 
green  radiance  is  borrowed/*  he 
writes,  **from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a 
poet,  whose  vernficatiou  is  oocasi- 
onaUy  harsh  and  his  diction  too  fre- 
quently obscure,  but  whom  I  deem 
unrivallod  among  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  in  manly  sentiment,  novel 
imagery,  and  vivid  colouring.** 

"  TU  certiiolj  mytterious  that  the  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  it  the  aame." 

One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  in 
the  printed  judgment  of  Coleridge  on 
this  occasion. 

Bums  is  said  to  have  foretold  the 
future  tune  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
"This  boy  will  be  heard  of  yet.** 
But  the  jlreat  poet  of  Scotland  was 
cold  in  his  grave  before  Scott  became 
a  candidate  for  literary  distinction. 
He  died  the  very  year  of  Scott's  first 
publication.  The  Chase,  and  Wil- 
rOL.  ZXXin.  2T0.  CXCYll. 


Ham  and  Helen  ;  two  Ballads  Jrotn 
the  Gemum  of  OoUfried  Augustus 
Burger.  Edinburgh,  1796.  Men 
who  love  to  trace  the  hereditary 
descent  of  genius  foresee  a  mys- 
terious something  in  this  seeming 
transmigration.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  little  of  Bums  in  Scott's 
early  publication,  little  of  his  own 
after-excellence,  and,  in  short,  very 
little  to  admire. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year 
1796  was  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey, 
the  production  of  a  boy  of  two-and- 
twenty,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
epics  remarkable  for  the  even  level 
of  their  flight,  and  the  wide  difference 
of  opinion  thev  are  known  to  have 
occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however, 
had  its  own  little  phalanx  of  admirers ; 
and  when  a  volume  of  smaller  poems 
from  the  same  pen  was  published  a 
short  time  after,  the  poet  of  Joan  of 
Arc  had  a  second  accession  of  ad- 
mirers. His  noble  InscriptUnu  ac- 
quired him  not  a  few ;  and  all  who 
were  blind  to  the  nobler  portions  of 
his  epic  could  comprehend  toe  beauties 
of  a  story  in  verse  like  "  Mary  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn.** 

Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this 
time  with  the  unpoetic  invectives  of 
Woloot,  and  the  puerile  inanities  of 
the  Delia  Cniscan  school.  Verse  and 
poetry  were  too  commonly  confound- 
ed, ease  and  smoothness  were  mistaken 
for  higher  powers,  and  the  rough 
impudence  of  Wolcott  for  the  keen, 
caustic  irony  of  the  Muse  of  Satire. 
It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such 
pretensions  and  to  sing-song  pretti- 
nesses  with  nothing  in  the  world  to 
recommend  tlieni.  The  opportunity 
was  great,  nor  was  there  a  poet  want- 
ing, or,  better  still,  one  unwilling 
to  rid  our  literature  of  the  weeds  and 
vermin  that  infested  it.  The  poet 
who  came  forward  was  William  Gif- 
ford,  and  the  poem  he  produced,  his 
Baviad  and  Masmud, — a  clever,  well- 
constructed  satire,  more  in  Churchill's 
annihilating  manner  than  the  keen, 
razor-edgea  satire  of  Pope  or  Young. 
The  triumph  was  complete,  and  the 
Baviad  and  M<etnad  is  still  read, 
though  the  works  it  satirises  have  been 
foi^tten  long  ago. 

When  Wordsworth,  in  the  follow- 
ing vear  (1798),  produced  his  two 
duodecimo  volumes  of  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, few  read,  liked,  or  understood 
them ; 
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"  Aaa  MMM  hin  frantk  dMai*a,  and 
SoiM  hioi  teml'd  t  irk/' 

jQveiy  riutft  of  ridieale  wts  turned 
mnst  hM,  and  wiCk  Buch  snocen 
ifitliiB  "« audience**  was,  ndeed,  tat 
"  few.**  llie  principle  <m  wIm^  hk 
poean  are  coosposea  was  «s  yet  wi- 
nooffwed;  and  if  tlie  wtto,  who 
afaoiiUI  bave  knowa  nuch  letter, 
were  blind  to  the  several  eseeileiicieB 
of  hit  vene,  be  had  litde  to  look 
fer  fnan  theiwlk  of  reatea.  It  was 
laac,  wmj  km§j  iherefbre,  batee  be 
had  aay  aaeeitakied  aad  adiokted 
pafltam  ia  l3ie  catalog 'Of  English 
poets.  £my4escripCioii«f  circiuR- 
ataooe  aeoawd  to  ao  Miaat  hiai. 
fiofSfo  pat  fofib  iis  SaMfe  io  « 
JMmd  m  ifae  aaaaiaa  of  4he  saaK 
Tsar,  fldl  CaMbett  Ids  Pkmttei^ 
Ape  sa  ^le  IbflowiDg  spriaf . 

Thoafibct  was  alitMit  iMtHtSMom. 
Two  saeh  aahle  ^Eaaj^es  of  ik^ 
aehool  aaid  paatrj  of  Pope  revived  a 
predHectioa  Ibr  •  fom  of  ooetty  a 
whidi  80  anaay  great  eifoits  had  been 
aefaie^ed;  aad  the  Lfftioti  BuSbA 
4if  Wofdsworth  weve  oveiioahed  in 
the  fresh  triumph  of  a  fbiwier  fii* 
▼oorile,  and  the  &«t  production  of 
a  newaad  auooesBftil  writer. 

A  t^ed  pat^eation  of  the  j^ear 
lt98  was  an  <06ta'w  TolaaK,  oince 
fwrj  wmdk  «ikfgedy  and  eatilled, 
Ployt  oa  tie  Fmehm.  This  was 
Joaana  BsiHii^flfcst  pafclioatioo,  sad 
is  MkiAw  to  see  an  faeveafter,  not  so 
anNh  BPoai  Ihe  exaggerated  pnuses 
«f  4ioalt  aad  <Soathey,  for  these  can 
eibet  bat  little  where  the  sahstaaee 
itidf  is  poor,  hut  from  the  iutnnic 
exo^enoe  «f  the  work  Itself,  aad  the 
Ibet  that  it  is  by  ftr  the  noblest  «ff- 
spmgof  the  feRude  ramd  this  oowi- 
^  has  to  cadKblt,  and  woith  five 
Imadtied  su<di  S&ered  Dramm  as 
fiaoBSih  More  iiiflioted  on  the  pablic 
to  ft  long  sueoeMioa  of  yean,  now 
hMBDily  at  an  end. 

^Aie  hMt  oeotary  «losed  wilh  Canip- 
bett's  FIcMureg  if  Hope,  and  the 
near  one  ooeaed  with  Bloomliekre 
Frnmer'*  Say,  aad  Moore*8  first 
work,  bis  traariatkn  of  Ameretm. 
Cowper  and  the  elder  Warton  were 
removed  in  1800  hj  death  from  wit- 
nesnag  the  fall  oflecte  of  the  onun- 
pk  they  had  set  us,  for  the  sgiae- 
able  JKiMy  on  P^  had  its  iniueaee 
eectafaily  in  hastening  the  ehaages 
completed  by  the  Tadt.   Beattie  was 


anflbring  from  psndyib  aad  age,  and 
J^wis,  with  hia  itfodb  sad  his  Talf 
0f  Wwder,  engrossed  the  atteatioii 
of  a  London  public  The  liviag  fhr- 
aassas  was  as  yet  withottt  its  fell 
oompieaieflt  of  tenants,  but  candi* 
dates  eaoM  farwavd  befbre  long  to 
iill  the  vacant  phwes.  Hoag  pvl>- 
lisbed,  ia  1801,  a  little  yoGiiiie  of 
SeoOiak  PaMarei  Pbemt,  Stmgty  |r^ 
wrmen  di  <le  DkOeet  if  Ae  AmA  ; 
Leigh  Ilant,  the  same  year,  a  eoik&- 
tkm  of  poeaM  entilMd  t^toeoaSia; 
Bloonfieid,  ia  1602,  his  ttmrtd  TAt, 
BmOade,  antf  Sai^  ^  6ir  Walter 
6eott,  hn  Glmfkdtuwad  Eve  efSL 
JektL,  more  likepolished  talea  than 


happy  imttatioos  of  the  early  balU 
but  tndy  wondeiM  when  viefsed  ia 
oonneaaop  with  his  after  writiogjs; 
Leydea,tn  ia03,  his  ScomAlhmf^ 
ifee  Posaw  ;  Kkke  White,  his  Clj^ 
OrotK^  CHDpbeU,  his  Xirfdiif  and 
MokmiimiM ;  aad  9oathcj«  a  aecoiid 
epic,  his  TktMm^  kk  an  iniagidar 
jaeasuve  of  his  own  iaveaaiiig. 

On  the  ladi  of  ApcM,  1902,  died 
Dr.  Danvin,  and  on  tiie  fottowiag 
laih  of  Augait  L.  E.  L.  was  bora, 
ia  1S03  died  Hoole,  whose  vvneer- 
l&e  translation  of  Tasso  wsa  pre- 
ierred  fay  Johascm  to  tha  alowiag 
aad  sabstaatial  beauties  of  Faicftx. 
Lb  tlie  same  year  Loid  Stmaiafoid 


pot  forward  his  traouiatioii  fipom 
OuBoaas,  and  thus  was  Damtia  per- 
petuated in  the  genm,  sod  towers, 


aad  odours  of  L.  B.  Ln  and  Hoole 
in  the  polished  refinements  of  the 
aoble  visooaat. 

'£be  critie  uras  a  wise  one  who, 
when  he  reviewed  (he  Mbmtreky^ 
ele  iSsDllM  Aenbr,  ia  the  year  ia03, 
foBsmw  aooore  of  awtrioal  runaases 
ia  die  mateiiak  of  thvae  oeteiro 
▼olmaes.  No  better  ^  psapaaatory 
school  **  ibr  a  part  of  SootTs  pxlsea- 
lar  genius  could  have  weU  been 
^nind  than  the  eourse  of  stu^  which 
he  had  formed  for  hhnsdf  in  bringing 
the  materials  of  the  MnutrdM  txiggt' 
Iher.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  tm- 
pregnated  wil^  thes|»h*it  or^e  past, 
as  much  as  it  would  m  all  poesibiiity 
have  been  had  he  fived  in  Ibe  times 
he  describes  so  truly.  His  powers 
of  observadion  were  keen  ana  scru- 
ludsiz^ ;  his  love  of  faocfo  and  na- 
ture an  increasiny  kind  of  appetite ; 
and  he  was  only  m  want  of  a  metre 
to  suit  ^e  stmes  he  had  ioa^ 
betbre  him,  when  a  friend  recited  to 
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lam  fk9m  nysmfuef  aone  oi  tbe  0l^k- 
in^  passages  of  Coleridge's  Christ- 
aM|  Hhea  wi^vbliAei,  and  Uiea  as 
now,  unfortunately  «  fitgvMQt.  The 
rhythmical  run  of  the  verse  was 
jmMWf  j  mi.%  Mii^  oyer  vMsb  be 
liL^  l«iig  hiyid;Qd  Wfis  djomokeMPfBd 
inuMwtentdy,  jw  tfie  v^dd  ^^itre  of  ti^ 
powi  thus  AMOii^nely  .bi:iM^  Jtie- 
iici(dihi>jpo6ce. 

Tfae  #aeM^  1m^  ihfi  v«rk  ^wMKt 
ion  at  abwit  lib?  nite  jte  Icfls  u$,  .^n 
4Mfto  fier  vwk « Md  «KM  ^iMA^y  1^«^ 
JUM  inJmmf^  i^H^f  m  ^maito 
voAame,  fn»  leir««tf -fiy<e  .fmliiMM ! 
Fevr  will  joeqiwe  ^  he  iold  f^t 
ficatt*«  irst  poena  wm  Ths  lay  i^ 
ike  had  MimArel,  that  ttue  aaooeaf^f 
Ihe  wonk  AiceeeM  ijhe  Ibndeat  day- 
4neaffB0ofit9  Author,  Mid  •tOMe.je- 
4»dei  IliaC  UtftEatiine  sbould  fotw  iAe 
vmn  \mmm9  si\^  ttfe.  ''  IThe  iGa- 
▼Qwr  ariUeb  k^t  woe «|iteisied,'*  aass 
IjMddiart,  ^*iad  9«t  iM^awi^^  m 
l)lie  iwae  .of  inv<me  ^oea  of  oovaidec- 
•iile  kDgA  Aum^At  least  (tm>  ge- 
leratioiw:  it  .«ei|ta^y  faad  A«t  Jbeioa 
^^f^pWMwhodfa4fae^weJof<»y  ^ar^^Oy^ 
poonaHNetfaedays^fDrydew."  The 
arork,  hnowgbt  owt^  the  wnid-tenmB 
of  ^Uyiaicia  of  fvofito  hetw«en4Aie  au- 
thor And  pHbli^cirB,  iras  MOt  loi^ 
After  fwmlMed  hy  thew  for  dOO/.  to 
xrhioh  JtoWTR.  IiQQgn^an  and  .Co. 
aAcjFmdn  addad  MMSi/.  lU^  ^Jt^^mn 
imaoBcitad  kiodneasy  in  ooAseq^c^noc 
of  i(he  lummitton  suocea^  ^  the 
•work. 

^]he  year  jntrftfaocd  t^  The  Ism, 
okMod  laritb  Mmdttem^  The  SaUm. 
JMciCiAitevepiehySo^UM^;  The 
JSM^y  A  didaiotic  mckb^  hy  ,fiawi^ 
•GMiAmer-jthe  ^epulchfwl  Orakme 
ioftWaalweofJLiODd^im.  4fa4^ 
UNMdlew  Adflnmcp .»( JAk$  typ<t» nor 
haa  it  AUHiy  no^ir,  -or  the  nnciihfar  it 
deserves  to  ha»e ;  mod  TV  ^&(&6<# 
aT  GrabMae,  tbof^  Cull  of  fine 
tboAghtsyAnd  well  wwtaipodtlyoi^* 
OQ^  Aoade  hpl  tittle  vray  with  po^ls, 
or  iwlh  ^  .puhlie : 


"  Why^    ^Qtbors^    all    this  scrawl  apd 
icribbNng  soret 
To  lose  liie  present,  gain  the  futu^a 

Frtised'^io  be  wben  yon  ^mn  hesr  no 


Af|4  aioohMidoli'd  ^^b  f  Mae  vben  uie» 
ieflSATttiMlirAlore.*' 

BxA  Mmioc  a«A  ?%«  iS^i^^   are 
of  tbmg  in^nded  pi»  ^  b.^ 


.of  ov  British  poetry,  whenever  that 
large  body  is  ^-edited  by  a  poet  of 
true  judgment  And  discretion,  Aod 
not  hv  another  Ale^Kftnder  Chalmers. 

«( Ihe  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the 
generatim  of  a  critic.'*  Tt^is,  how- 
pver^  like  many  other  popular  sav- 
ings, adnMits  of  some  exceptions ;  w 
jthe  writers  wjbo  urigiaatea  the  pdin- 
byrgb  iUvmo^  Jo&ey,  Brqugham, 
A|ackint«#h,  Sydney  $n;iith,  llallam, 
and  Homer,  belonged  either  to  the 
jUhv  or  the  ChurfOh,  and  put  for- 
ff^Afd  w>  pffctessioBs  of  their  own 
pQ  a  ff^xx  of  ground  upon  Par- 
nassus. They  #at  in  ;^iMl^ment, 
however,  qia  |he  i^oductjlon  of  the 
^ew  race  of  poets  with  a  stem  and 
jTorbiddi^g  «owtenance.  ''  Hard 
avoids  ai\d  hfua^yag,"  '^m  the  doom 
of  all  Aew  candidates  Ibr  the  laurd ; 
^  thfkt  Ijtogg's  trfin^lation  of  their 
motto^  *^  J^iaexidwuatur  Absolvitur 

ilhs;'--"  rilhed difvou  escape," 

w:as  ^i9ie,  at  le^l^  |io  de  s^t  in 
whioh  the  journal  w^  conducted. 
^oi^\g  ;Bsien  of  the  jMresent  genera- 
tion can  form  from  the  known  cha- 
racter of  the  Review  for  the  last 
,eigtit-aAd-tm^Qity  yeacs  hut  ^  very 
^nder  idea  of  it«  influence  for  the 
iirst  .fifteen  yeare  of  its  existence. 
]^r  is  this  losB  of  in^uence  to  be  ^t- 
tiihuted  t9  any  f^iilLing  off  in  the 
AusiUty  and  vidue  <of  its  articles,  for 
^he  JEiUnbm}gh  J^evieWi  that  can  shew 
A  pwper  hy .^acaulay,  or  an  aj?ticle  like 
.the  ''  >Qiu£chiiUr  fi^ow  the  pen  of  Mr. 
F^fsieFa  ifi^y  rAi^c  io  real  worth 
And  hniKu:)taucc  with  the  best  num- 
her  of  the  Review  in  the  most  pfilmy 
days  df  its  eusteoce.  We  are  to  at- 
ilnhute  A  deqay  of  influence  to  an- 
.otb^r  (CAIifll!^)  tp  An  9^m»  ^f  .its  own 
pawfir,  the  reversal  ^  mmy  of  its 
0)vn  deocees  in  ks  ojK^n  pages;  and 
jthe  sipple  ^arcwnst^nce,  that  merit 
will  huoy  up  a^  last  tfor  .m^Uce  And 
wk,  -thovifi^  they  may  cause  an  in- 
^^ydonlAUe  d^l  <9cn|i|Qhief  for  a  time 
— it  can  be  but  for  a  time.  Dryden's 
^Qont^piipt  for  Shirley  has  not  pre- 
vqnt^  vihat  was  due  to  him,  the 
4)uhli$atio|i  of  a  coUeoted  edition  of 
histvmk.;  Aod  -all  •the  wit  .that  was 
Ahot  Ag^^nst  Wither  has  failed  in 
ke^piAg  him  finoiA-the  jdace  he  de- 
serves to  hold  in  the  (Catalqg]^^  of 
^British  poets. 

AVhen  the  Edinimrgh  Review  was 
in  .the  fuU  .first  swing  of  its  power 
and  patronage,  James  Moutgomery 
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published  his  Wanderer  in  Stcitt' 
erland;  Cary,  the  first  part  of  his 
well-sastained  translation  of  Dante ; 
Hogg,  his  Mountain  Bard;  Crabbe, 
after  a  silence  of  twenty  jfears.  The 
Pariah  Register;  Tannahill,  a  vo- 
lume of  Songs ;  Moore,  his  IdtUe's 
Poenu  ;  Scott,  his  Marmion ;  and 
Byron,  his  Hours  of  Idleness.  Crabbe 
alone  was  a  favourite  with  the  Re- 
view; Montgomery  met  with  a  se- 
vere handling ;  the  review  of  Idtde 
occasioned  a  hostile  meeting  at  Chalk 
Farm ;  the  critique  on  Marmion^ 
the  Quartetiy  Review ;  and  the  bitter 
and  uncalled-for  notice  of  the  Hours 
of  Idleness^  the  swingeing  satire, 
rough  and  vigorous,  of  EnMh 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  ''The 
poetry  of  this  young  lord,**  says  the 
Heview^  ^  belongs  to  the  class  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  per- 
mit; and  our  counsel  is,**  it  adds, 
^  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon 
poetiy,  and  turn  his  talents  which 
are  considerable,  and  his  opportuni- 
ties which  are  great,  to  better  ac- 
count.** 

The  Edinbwrf^h  Review  may  be 
forgiven  all  its  mjurious  and  unjust 
decrees  in  criticism,  for  the  entertain- 
ing addition  it  made  to  our  literature 
in  the  satire  of  Lord  Byron.  Not 
that  Uie  satire  itself  is  a  very  noble 
specimen  of  Byron*s  Muse,  or  of  the 
school  of  poetry  of  which  it  forms  a 
part;  but  it  is  a  fine,  fearless  piece 
of  writing,  with  a  strain  of  noble  in- 
vective at  times  amidst  its  more 
prosaic  passages  and  its  mere  callinf 
of  names.  The  iZevtetr,  moreover,  had 
this  good  effect,  it  roused  a  Muse  of 
fire  before  its  time,  but  not  before  its 
stren^  vras  at  its  height,  and,  in  all 
probability,  added  to  the  bulk  and 
value  of  the  poems  he  has  left  us ; 
for  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  Byron*8  life  would,  under  any 
drcumstanoes,  have  extended  much, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  six-and-thirty 
years  to  which  it  ran. 

Birds  cease  to  sins  when  kites  are 
in  the  sl^,  but  reS  poets^  though 
depressed  by  criticbms  for  a  time, 
revive  with  wonted  vigour,  and  try  a 
new  flight  in  the  jMetic  heaven. 
Bvron  understood  this  thoroughly 
when  he  sang, — 

'*  Yet  there  will  ttill  be  bardi :  Uiough 
fame  ia  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human 
tboogbt ; 


And  the  unquiet    feelings  which    firat 
woke 
Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then 
they  aougfaL" 

Campbell,  the  pet  of  the  Beviewen, 
put  forward  his  Gertmde  <f  Wfo- 
ndng  in  1809 ;  Crabbe,  anolber 
favourite,  his  Boronghj  in  1810; 
Scott,  The  Lady  o/  Me  Ladie ; 
and  Southey,  his  noblest  poem  by 
far,  his  Curse  of  Kekama,  in  thie 
same  year.  Our  accessioiis  were  oonsi- 
derable,  so  were  our  loses.  Amtey 
was  removed  from  among  us  in  1805, 
forty  years  after  the  pubUcation  of 
The  New  Bath  OmSs ;  Charlotte 
Smith  and  Kirke  White  in  1806; 
Home  in  1808,  sixty  years  after  the 
tragedv  of  Dougtas^  and  an  ode  ad- 
dr^sed  to  him  by  Collins,  had  se- 
cured his  lame ;  Miss  Seward,  whose 
feeble  lucubrations  I  have  omitted  to 
detail,  was  removed  in  1809 ;  Tanna- 
hill, in  1810 ;  Graham  and  Leydcn, 
in  1811 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
venerable  Bishop  Percy,  wnoae  Re- 
l^ues  of  English  Poetry  had  wrought 
the  changes  of  which  he  lived  to  see 
so  many  noble  and  permanent  effects. 

TaUs  in  Verse,  I'he  World  before 
the  Flood,  The  Ide  of  Palme,  and 
some  of  the  lighter  poems  of  the 
year  1812,  suffered  an  eclipse  in  the 
great  quarto  publication  of  that  year, 
the  two  first  cantos  of  Chdde  Harold 
Murray  gave  600/.  for  the  copyright ; 
the  sale  was  instantaneous,  and  ''I 
awoke  one  momingt**  as  the  author 
records,  **  and  found  myself  famous.*' 
The  success  of  the  poem  was  com- 
plete, and  people  ap^med  to  the  new 
poet  what  Waller  nad  said  of  Den- 
ham,  **that  he  broke  out  like  the 
Irish  Bebellion,  threescore  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  at 
the  least  suspected  it** 

The  memorable  quarto  of  the 
month  of  March  (jChOde  Harold) 
was  followed  in  CMober  by  one  of 
the  wittiest  little  volumes  in  the 
English  language.  The  Rejected 
AMresses  of  the  Messrs.  Smith.  The 
Pipe  of  Tobacco,  by  Isaac  Haw- 
kins Browne,  clever  as  it  is,  must 
sink  before  the  little  broekwre  of  the 
successful  brothers.  Philips,  in  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  is  not  more  happv 
in  his  mock  imitation  of  Milton  s 
manner  than  the  Messrs.  Smith  of 
Lord  Byron*8  in  the  staniaa  called 
^CuiBonof**  The  Crabbe,  the  Scott, 
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the  Soathey,  the  Wordsworth,  are 
all  good, — ^indeed,  there  is  not  a  bad 
jmiody  m  the  yolnme ;  the  Crabbe, 
in  a  word,  is  better  than  Crabbe, — 

**  Somethiag  had  happened  wroog  about 

a  bill, 
AVhich  was  not  drawn  with  trae  meroan- 

tUe  skill; 
So  to  ameod  it  1  waa  told  to  go. 
And  seek  the  finn  of  Clutterbuek  and 

Co." 

Surely  "  Emanuel  Jennings,**  com- 
pared with  the  above,  rises,  as  the 
Messrs.  Smith  remark,  to  sublimity 
itself. 

The  last  publication  of  the  year 
1812  was  the  Rokeby  of  Scott,— less 
successful  than  any  of  his  former 
efforts,  and  with  less  of  the  blaze  of 
true  genius  about  it.  Copies  were 
scarce  at  first, — 

'*  Pray  have  joa  got  RoMfjf  ?  for  I  bare 

got  mine. 
The    mail-coach    edition,    prodigioosly 

fine;" 

and  when  copies  were  ^t,  disap- 
pointment almost  as  sneeddy  ensued. 
Fine  passages  througnout  the  poem 
unquestionably  there  are.  But  the 
venification  was  the  same  with  his 
other  poems,  and  what  Curl  called 
^  the  knack**  was  caught  by  a  herd 
of  tasteless  imitators. 

*<  I  well  remember,"  writes  Lockhart, 
"  being  in  those  days  a  young  student  at 
Oxford,  bovr  the  booksellers'  shops  there 
were  beleaguered  for  the  earliest  copies, 
and  how  he  that  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  one  was  followed  to  his  cham- 
ber by  a  tribe  of  friends,  all  as  eager  to 
hear  it  lead  as  ever  horse-jockeys  were 
to  see  the  conclusion  of  a  match  at  New- 
market; and,  indeed,  not  a  few  of  those 
enthusiastic  academics  had  bets  depend- 
ing on  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  which 
thev  considered  the  elder  rayonriic  as 
making  to  keep  his  own  ground  against 
the  fiery  lirali^  of  ChiUU  Harold.** 

Byron  had  noyelty  on  his  side, 
and  Scott  had  to  encounter  the  satiety 
of  the  public  ear.  Other  drcum* 
Btanoes,  moreover,  were  against  him. 
Moore  had  given  a  humorous  fling  at 
the  poem  in  his  Twopenny  Pott^Bag  ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Smith,  in  ^*  A  Tue 
of  Drury  Lane,**  in  The  Rejected 
Addressee^  a  ludicrous  turn  to  the 
manner  and  matter  of  his  former 
poems.  He  felt  what  Byron  calls 
nis  ''reign**  was  over,  and  tummg 


from  poetry  to  ]^rose,  left  the  field  of 
verse  to  a  formidable  rival,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  the  composition  of 
a  lijghter  style  of  literature, — one  in 
which  he  achieved  a  second  repu- 
tation, and  one  in  which  he  is  still 
without  a  rival. 

The  public  at  large  have  never 
cared  much  about  poems  written  in 
Spenser's  stanzas,  and  Byron  was 
wise  when  he  postponed  the  com- 
pletion of  his  poem  in  that  measure 
to  a  later  period.  Scott  had  awakened 
a  taste  for  incident  and  story.  Of 
mere  description  the  public  had  had 
enough  dieady;  and  of  legendary 
tales  in  verse  more  than  enough. 
People  were  tired,  moreover,  of  bor- 
der raids  and  Highland  scenery; 
they  lon^  for  novelty  and  for  an- 
other clime,  and  they  got  their  wish. 
There  was  no  suspense :  the  poet 
kept  pace  with  the  public ;  and  The 
Qiamar  and  The  Bride  of  Abydoa 
were  still  in  the  infancy  of  their  fiime, 
when  The  Corsair^  Laroj  and  The 
Siege  of  Corinth,  appeared  to  await 
the  judgment  of  tne  public.  The 
poet  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fate 
of  o&ers.  He  knew,  moreover,  the 
capricious  turns  of  the  public  taste, 
and  how  necessary  it  was,  to  maintain 
his  ground,  that  he  should  frequently 
renew  his  title  to  the  rank  assigned 
him.  Afittid  that  people  were  be- 
ginning to  get  tired  of  Turkish 
tales,  ne  adlded  a  third  canto  to 
CMde  Harold ;  and  when  the  fourth 
and  last  canto  of  that  noble  poem 
was  published,  he  produced  a  novelty 
at  the  same  tune,  a  Venetian  storv 
(Beppo)  in  Whistlecraft  verse — ^itself 
a  novelty.  ChurchilFs  four  years 
were  not  better  sustained  than  By- 
ron*B  twelve.  From  tales  in  tripping 
verse  he  turned  to  dramas;  and  when 
Manfred  and  Cain,  and  Sardanapa* 
bts  and  Werner^  had  done  their  work, 
Don  Juan  was  taken  up  as  a  new 
string  to  his  bow.  This,  his  last,  and 
in  some  respects  his  ablest,  work  was 
left  unfinisned  at  his  death.  What 
new  style  he  would  have  attempted, 
or  what  success  was  likely  to  attend 
a  fifth  new  manner,  I  need  not  stay  to 
conjecture.  His  career  was  brillumt 
but  short,  and  though  he  excelled  in 
every  style  he  attempted,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
done  his  best. 

While  Bvron  blazed  the  comet  of 
a  seawn,  Snelley  and  Keats  appeared 
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and  passed  ftWtty,  l6tt?iii|f  wtu^  nt^lo 
memofkdft  <n  ^eir  ytthiff  IMeMfiiA 
them :  7^^  Aionaui  Th€  Hfp&Hmi 
The  Cloud,  tbe  ^Amitof  m  Chtfmmig 
HtyiMT,  Boft  Bbellcnr  is  totf  tohsw^, 
and  K^t0  to6  m jtb6t<%MI^-''^e«  tiM 
obecurity  of  thouA;ht8  too  jfTMl  ftv 
i^ordfl,  or  a  mytf okjg^  «i8t«  do- 
rited  fMn  »  i^letioifr  tA  k«»lffff 
bttf  the  olMcut}^  Off  httrte  ft«d  flMr 
nrpthologfeal  abnndafioe  of  aM  whOF 
waa  not  a  abbolar.  Other  |iDen»«f 
lepvte  and  coiisRxfuexMe  atipeared  tft 
the  aaine  afaorf  seaaon.  Noi  «  yiair 
went  by  wMmvI  pfedaMilntf  mote' 
than  ofie  voiaawer  of  a  qmuiiy  we 
never  see  now.- 

In  1819f  Hegg  appeated  ittth  The 
Queers s  Wake,  contaming  **  BonftV 
Kilmeny  ;**  AUen  Cfmningbattf,  witn 
a  yolume  of  songs,  some  of  rarpasaing 
beanty;  Moore,  wHh  hfs  Ttcopenth/ 
Post-Bag  i  Cokric^  with  a  t^nigedy 
(Remorse);  and  Sacfti,  ki  diiigfiiaey 
with  The  Bridal  of  Tflefmam.  In 
1814,  Wordsworth  enriched  otir 
poetry  With  his  mueh-^eeried  Et* 
cursion ;  Moore,  with  bis  IriiH  Me* 
todies ,«  Sontbey,  with  his  Radifriek  ; 
and  Rogers,  with  his  Joc^Um, 
Scott,  in  the  following  year,  gate  t» 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Tlte  FiM 
of  Waterloo;  and  Leigh  HtiM,  '' « 
real  good  and  very  Oi^inal  poeffiy** 
bis  Rimini.  Wilsoit,  Already  knoWfl 
by  his  Isle  of  Palms,  eahied  anther 
wreath,  hi  1816,  by  his  Cii^of  the 
PUigue,  Letttdh  Roohh,  and  ThS  Si- 
bylline Leaves  of  Coleridge,  eoiitahuag 
''The  Kime  of  the  AAfSietii  Ma- 
riner," will  make  the  yeAr  1817  a  tfte- 
inorable  year  in  the  wfmals  of  Meify 
whenever  ihey  are  Written,  fteata* 
Endyfnion  was  a  pnhUcatldn  of  the  y  eaf 
1818 ;  ShelWs  Oehoi,  Crabbe's  Tales 
of  the  Hall,  Rogers*  Hitman  lAft,  afid 
Wordsworth's  P^er  BeU  and  Thi 
Waggoner,  bekmg  to  l«19 ;  Keala' 


LmdOi  IssMhti  Ths  Bwsf  ef  9L 
^M^ittd  otiMf  jDuaitfj  to  laid; 

Sontbe/a  Vmm  ef .  ^ 
Byron*8  parody  of  the  poem,  to  the 
y^  1821 ;  Kogeft'  lUOamL  SfloClTs 
HcMon  jm^  to  1822  »  The  Loves  sf 
the  Angeis  of  lUoore,  to  1623 ;  Cunp- 
heirs  l!ft«MiMelol824,aadSoiilhay*B 
TaU  y  Pare^fUQ^,  to  \9M^  So^f 
after  this  becan  to  oease  aoMH^  ni ; 
Byron,  and  Snellef,  and  Keata,  were 
uesu  \  iWbtt  aMr  SottiBey  sIck  \ 
OfifcnQge  dMaflin^  Away  ensfenaa,-*^ 

**  tojki  to  b^.  Bat  atill  to  finish 


Campbell  past  his  ptime;  Hcoers 
afid  Moote  i][nwilfing,  father  Aaft 
unable;  tTilsbtt  btfsy  trith  (he 
Kocies  Ambrosiana ;  Wardsworth 
confined 

"Tfjthin   tBe  sontt€ft*fl  aeaiffy  pM  af 
grottDd;'* 

Hogff  cultivating  sheep  on  Yarrow, 
and^laft  Cmmingham  anperinteiid- 
ii^  the  raafye  progeny  of  Chantiey. 
Seagy  tnilyy  had  gone  out  among  ns. 
Ne  one  aeaau  to  write  ironi  tlie 
in^rft  ibroe  of  hii  owd  geniu^  fnaa 
Natofey  aad  tua  own  full  ttuNigtits  i-^ 

'*  10*6^  (faeh  c6xin  fic/bhy-horse  iHR  wiace 

in  rhvme ; 
Both    learn  d   and  unleam'd,  all  write 

pTtys. 
It  was  not  So  of  oid  :  men  fool:  op  t/ides 
ttiat  kn^vr  the  cra/b  thay  had  baeA  ln€A 

in  right ; 
An  booeat  bilbee-simdi  would  maiego*! 

blades^ 
the  cobier  kept  bin  to  hia  alrl  •  bat  oovr 
Ilell  be  a  jK>et«  scarce    caA   giiids  a 

ploiigD.'* — BxN  JoNao?!. 

But  the  presetxt  concdtion  of  oar 
poetry  Will  afford  mafeiial  ler  aft* 
other  pi^m:. 


18490  ^Ae  Fijfht  with  ike  Dragw^  5»1 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  THB  DRAOOK. 
rBOM  TBI  GSXXCA19  Ot  SCHTIXSX. 

Why  ruDB,  wbjr  imv»-]tt»  iwwfu  alw, 
Through  itati  Mid  mst,  llM  nulifaif  uijODg  ? 
Is  Rhodes  on  fire  ?    From  ev^  side 
Bolls  storming  m  the  hwwin  tiie^ 
And  mounted  on  bb  Connor  pisoiid 
A  kni^  I  ace  ftborv  the  cmnl ; 
And  dler  han-^idHit  wondnos  ftai!^ 
Is  dragg'd  »  moniter  through  the  stnet 
A  draffon  it  mean  t»  sight, 

Witn  croeooile*8  irkl^gftpiiig  jaws ; 
And  now  the  cfaragon,  bow  the  JehIc^ 

The  people'agaae  alteiMte  dnws. 


And  loud  a  thousand  Yoieea  riae, 

^  Qomtj  see  the  belUworm— here  it  Ueil — 

That  with  the  flodc  devoured  the  swain ; 
The  hero  this,  who  hath  it  slain! 
Full  many,  ere  be  risk*d  his  fiib, 
Went  fbrtb  to  dare  the  deadly  strife ; 
But  none  rettim'd  to  tell  the  flrht,— 
All  honour  to  the  gallant  knignt  !*^ 
Thus  to  the  doister,  moving  on, 

Proceeds  the  crowd,  where  hasty  call 
The  knightly  order  of  St.  John 

Assembles  hi  the  coundl-hall. 

Before  the  iMMe  mnfer  tbefe 
The  youth  appears,  wkb  modest  ahr; 
The  mlowbg  thousands  sboming  kmd 
Press  in,  and  nail  and  gallery  crowd ; 
And  thus  he  takes  the  word :  '*  Thy  son. 
The  duty  of  a  knkht  hath  done  I 
The  drajB;oii,  that  laid  waste  the  land, 
Lies  dain  before  thee  by  this  hand  \ 
Free  to  the  wanderer  now  ottr  ways, 

From  mead  to  nead  the  flocks  may  stray ; 
And  joyous  to  the  shrine  of  grace, 

The  pilgrim  climb  the  rocky  way !  ** 

But  stem  the  master  eyes  the  vouth^ — 
"^  A  heroes  part  thou  *st  wrought,  in  sooth. 
Bold  deeds  the  knight  with  honour  crown, 
A  daring  spirit  thou  hast  shewn ; 
But  which  the  first  of  duties,  say, 
Of  bin  who  fights  for  Christ's  ^lear  sway. 
And  with  the  Cross  adorns  bis  noul?** 
He  spcaksy  and  all  around  now  nde. 
But  ffraoeibl  thus  Uie  youth  repnes, 

Wnilsl  bendmg  low  with  erims^nbig  fiux  i 
'' Obedience  if  the  test  that  tries, 

And  shewa  him  worthy  of  the  grace.** 

'*  And  this  fint  duty,  ion,**  retnms 
The  master,  ^  thv  nsh  apitit  spurns; 
The  combat  by  the  law  denied, 
With  wi^yward  couiage  thou  hast  tried«^ 
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^^  Forbear  to  judtfe,  till  heard  the  whole,** 
Rejoins  the  youth,  with  steadjr  soul, 
**  For,  both  in  spirit  and  in  will. 
The  kw  rye  labourM  to  fulfil. 
Not  rashly  trusting  all  to  miffht, 

I  went  to  seek  the  monster^  life ; 
By  artifice  and  cunning  sleight, 

I  sought  to  conquer  m  the  strife. 

Already  of  their  bold  emprise 
Had  fallen  five— the  sacrifice. 
Gems  of  the  faith,  our  order's  i>ride  I 
By  you,  the  fight  was  then  denied. 
But  gnawing  at  my  heart  there  lay 
Impatient  wish  to  dare  the  fray ; 
Yes,  e'en  in  dreams  of  silent  night, 
I  panting  fought  the  long'd-for  fight; 
And  when  the  morning  glimmering  came, 

And  tidings  of  new  misery  brought. 
Wild  sorrow  seized  upon  my  frame. 

And  into  deed  matured  my  thought 

And  thus  I  to  myself  b^an : 
*  What  graces  youth,  what  honours  maOt 
What  deeds  acnieved  those  heroes  bold, 
Of  whom  in  song  so  much  is  told, 
Whom  to  the  ffMb*  illustrious  height 
Blind  heathendom  did  elevate  ? 
To  hard  adventures  forth  they  sped. 
And  freed  the  world  from  monsters  dread ; 
With  raffing  lions  dauntless  fought, 

With  fiercer  minotaurs  contended, 
To  hapless  victims  freedom  brought, 

Nor  moum'd  the  blood  for  right  expended. 

And  but  against  the  Faynim  horde 
Must  Christian  warrior  draw  the  sword? 
Sent  as  the  champion  of  the  world. 
His  spear  but  *gamst  fidse  gods  be  hurFd  ? 
From  every  dan^r,  every  narm. 
Deliver  should  his  stalwart  arm. 
Yet  wisdom  must  his  courage  guide. 
And  artifice  with  strens^h  be  tried.* 
Thus  oft  I  spoke,  and,  bent  to  scan 

The  monster's  track,  went  forth  alone ; 
Then  whisper'd  me  my  soul  the  plan. 

And  victory  I  felt  my  own. 

And  came  to  you,  and  spake :  '  This  isle 
Grant  me  to  leave  for  home  awhile : 
That  favour  from  your  grace  obtained, 
My  destin'd  port  soon  sue  I  gain'd; 
And  scarce  I  reach'd  my  native  strand. 
Ere  by  a  cunning  artists  hand, 
True  to  the  features  well  surveyed, 
A  mimic  dragon  had  I  made. 
On  stunted  feet  aloft  was  placed 

The  len^hy  body's  ponderous  load; 
A  scaly  shirt  of  mail  encased 

The  back,  and  dre«d  defence  bestow'd. 
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Long  BtretehM  Uie  neck,  and  opening  fell, 
Sight  ghastly  as  the  gate  of  heu, 
As  if  in  act  to  snatch  their  prey, 
Their  width  did  the  grim  laws  display. 
From  out  the  dark  abyss  beneath 
Threatened  the  sting-like  rows  of  teedi ; 
The  tonffue  a  pointed  falchion  seem*d. 
Dire  ligntnings  from  the  small  eyes  gleam*d ; 
And  into  serpent  fold  on  fold 

The  back  enormous  tapering  ran, 
Around  itself  all  dreadly  roU'd, 

To  cmsh  at  once  both  steed  and  man ! 

Close  imitating  all  the  rest, 
In  ffrisly  grev  the  shape  I  drest ; — 
Hfllf  snake,  half  lizaro,  seem*d  it  now. 
And  dragon  bred  of  poison*d  slough. 
And  when  the  image  finished  stood. 
Two  diws  I  chose  of  dauntless  mood, 
Strong  lunb*d,  and  fleeter  than  the  breese, 
And  train*d  the  savaffe  bull  to  seise. 
These  urg'd  to  fiiry  fierce,  I  set 

Upon  tne  dragon  as  their  prey, 
With  pointed  firngs  the  beast  to  firet. 

Ana  taught  my  bidding  to  obey. 

And  where  the  belly  soft  and  white 

liay  naked  to  their  sailing  bite, 

I  made  them  seize  tne  fiend,  and  there 

The  flesh  with  sharp  teeth  hacking  tear. 

Then  arm*d  as  if  for  warlike  deed. 

Bestrode  myself  my  gallant  steed, 

Of  noblest  race  in  Arab  land. 

And  when  to  flame  his  ni^  Fd  fannM, 

Plunging  my  spurs  into  his  side, 

Upon  the  dragon  fierce  I  spnuiff, 
Ana  as  to  pierce  it  through  I  tried, 

With  steady  aim  my  javelin  flung. 

And  though  at  first  my  courser  scar'd, 
Foam*d,  champ*d  his  bit,  and  shuddering  reared,— 
And  whining  nowFd  my  hounds  afraid, — 
Till  use  had  made  them  bold  I  staid. 
And  thus  their  training  I  pursued 
Till  thrice  her  light  the  moon  renewed, 
Then  each  his  pcurt  exactly  taught, 
.  Them  hither  in  swift  bark  I  brought. 
Three  times  the  sun  has  lit  the  wave 

Since  here  I  came,  and  scant  the  rest 
That  to  my  weai^  limbs  I  gave. 
Ere  to  their  mighty  task  addrest' 

For  moved  my  soul  within  me  rose 
At  story  of  the  land's  new  woes ; 
Tom  limb  from  limb  had  late  been  found 
The  shepherds  to  the  marshes  bound. 
Thus  prompt  resolving  on  my  part, 
I  took  but  counsel  of  my  heart. 
And  to  my  train  of  loyal  sanires 
With  haste  imparting  my  desires. 
Forth  with  my  noble  dogs  and  steed. 

By  secret  wa^s,  which  well  I  knew, 
Where  none  misht  look  upon  my  deed, 

To  meet  the  roe  I  fearless  drew. 
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Tha  diapd,  nee,  yoa  know,  wbieh-high 
On  rock  that  geem  to  pn^  the  iky V 
Built  by  the  danntfcw  mattar^a ' 
Wide  praapacia^ar  tba  iak  een 
But  small  that  ebapd,  |poor  mA 
Yet  tfaare  a  Bunide  n  aeen  :-- 
The  Mather  with  the  iateit  Lord, 
Bv  tha  tine  aaatarii  king*  ador'A  t 
Tnrice  thirty  stepa  mnat  pilgxBB  df 

Ere  at  the  holy  abfisa  ha  bcndi;. 
But  dizzy  readi*«  the  height  i 

Noir  atiaBafii  Ua  Swvmr^a 


Within  the  rock,  thw  ^pel  tr^wtt^ 
Wide  yawns  a  gtoomy  eara  proANmi, 
Damp  witli  the  Mar  swamp^  nmom  atcao^ 
Impervifiaia  l»  day's  dieering  bean  f 
Here  made  the  snake  his  davi,  and  lay 
His  victiBM  waleinff  nteht  aad  day. 
Thna  held  he,  like  hefiv  dragon  therer 
Strict  waleh  beside  the  home  of  prayer  f 
And  came  the  pilgrim  to  the  spot, 

And  tum'd  Into  the  da&garofis  trayy 
Broke  from  his  ambush  in  the  groi 

The  foe>  snd  bote  hhn  thance  hiapf^. 

The  rugged  rock  I  clhnb^d,  ere  yet 
In  arduous  fight  the  fiend  I  fiiei, 
And  knelt  before  the  Jesns-ehild, 
And  shrived  my  bosom  sin-deflf d. 
Then  girded  at  the  altar  high 
My  limbs  in  rlittering  pan^y, 
And  lance  in  hand,  to  seek  the  foe, 
Descended  to  the  iMit  bek»ir. 
And  that  the  Mfil  of  the  d^ed 

All  mine  mteht  be,  there  bade  to  wait 
My  squires,  and  sprlfigfn^  on  ny  steed^ 

To  God  hi  pi^er  coflsign*d  my  ftte. 

Scarce  teach*d  the  ewaapr  magshcif  bounds, 
To  bay  hsgan  my  gallant  hounds, 
And  panth^  stood  vay  treniblfaig  steady 
Nor  woidd  another  step proeced: 
For  coD'd  together^  ball^iike,  hiy 
The  ffhAv  snake  beside  the  way, 
Sunmng  himself  aa  the  ytwm  ground. 
Quick  sprrag  on  blm  each  active  hoimd. 
But  with  the  jaakal*s  howl,  fahtt^haattadt 

With  arrowy  swiftness  titniiog  flew. 
When  wide  his  oaping  jaws  he  parted^ 

And  forth  a  Uasi  of  poison  blew. 

But  soon  with  coui«^  fresh  inspired^ 
The  foe  they  saiaed  to  fiury  irad; 
And  whilst  on  him  in  rage  th^  htfng* 
Against  his  loins  my  spear  I  ftang; 
But  weak  as  willow  ^apliqg  tfaini 
It  bounded  from  the  scaly  skin^— 
And  ere  a  saaond  I  oould  caaC, 
My  tremblhig  eottrser  shied  i^^hasi 
Before  the  septile^s  basiliak  eve. 

And  envreot  of  his  poiaon*d  breath. 
And  terrified  would  backward  fly^— 

And  now  fo  me  seamed  <mly  death! 
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Then  mnMj  lettfrng  to  the  gnrnftd. 
Quick  fl»w  mf  heeB^^edged  swofd  aroitiM^ 
But  on  thit  •Aumxxtim  maSk 
My  stuhly  «tn>he»  mogkt  nft«gbt  ifirail; 
And  by  his  tail  inftiriate  lash*a 
DowB  totfaoMffth  afartady  dulfd^ 
I  lay,  and  ^ride  \m  ghMtly  umw 
With  grim  teeth  sMiddad  gapinf  mtw  \ 
When«  lo !  my  do^i  to  r 


Ugon  his  Baked  IMjB^nmff 


And  biting]  „         „         „    . 

Howling  he  stoody  with  tortiM  wnag. 

And  ere  he  fir>m  his  galfing  foes 
Could  free  him,  fhim  ihe  ground  I  roee^ 
Espied  the  itnpTOttfcted  pa^ 
And  drove  my  strord  tnrough  longs  and  heart ! 
Plunged  to  the  hilt  the  weapon  stood. 
Blade  spirting  flowed  the  streaming  blood : 
The  monster  fell,  and,  as  he  sunk, 
Buried  me  ^neath  his  ponderous  trunk. 
And  tbiM  awhile  in  death-like  ewottd 

I  lay,  and  whwi  my  liio  again 
Cane  back,  my  sqiiites  were  slaiidmf;  woaAf 

And  in  his  blood  the  fiend  Uqt  skml** 

Th6  loud  ap|>lause,  till  now  stfppf^st, 
Btirst  free  mm  evcffy  hditer's  breast, 
As  thus  the  knfght  &e  adreintafe  told  t 
And  btoke  by  vauh6d  roof  tenfold 
Pidals  fbrth,  re-echokig  wide  alvond 
The  mingled  vdit^  deaf  ning  sontid ! 
VA^ment  e'en  the  brethren  ddin 
For  him  the  heroes  crown  of  fkme ; 
Andj^atefuHy  the  people  now 

T^  beffif  nittt  forth  ut  tfhimph  ptoud : 
But  sterti  the  mftstef  knits  his  brow, 

Commithdiiig  diletfce  to  the  crowd. 

AlldiSpiftks:  ''The dragon  that  thkf  land 
Laid  waiit«  th«u*0l  slain  wHh  vfllittii  baad; 
A  god  unto  ihttpmfpieihou 
An  gHmth  httt  to  the  of*ikr  now 
Tlioii  c«m*si a  fiM)  Ibr  worm  mofe  dread 
Than  HiOft  h«gt  slain  thy  heart  h«s  bred,-* 
The  bMast^eflHSfioleoning  snake,  whoee  «Cltig 
Dofti  dho&tA  a&d  defttrueikm  bringi 
The  «t«bbOtti  ripHHthis,  wblcb  dares 

'dtinst  diidiilae  tevdt  to  raise, 
The  Mictfed  b«Ad  of  Ordet  teans 

And  wide  the  w«rld  in  ndn  lays* 

Mere  courage  show  the  Faynim  race, 
OUdi€nc€  is  the  Christianas  grace ; 
For  where  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies 
Once  wandered  in  a  servant*s  guise, 
The  fiabers  on  that  haUow*d  ground 
Our  order  framed,  for  ever  bound 
The  hardest  duty  to  fiilfil-* 
The  eoaqueii  of  the  rebel  will! 
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But  moved  thy  heart  hy  glory  Tain. 

For  ever  then  my  presence  flee, — 
The  Saviour's  yoke  must  he  sustain, 

Who  soldier  of  His  cross  will  he !  '* 

Loud  from  the  throng  a  murmur  breaks, 
A  mighty  storm  the  building  shakes ; 
The  brethren  supplicate  for  grace ; 
The  silent  youth,  with  earth-bent  face. 
Calmly  disrobes,  and  kissing  ere 
He  goes  the  master's  hand  severe, 
Departs.    But,  lo !  the  master's  eye 
Pursues ;  and,  hark  I  his  loving  cry, 
Becalls :  ^  Embrace  me  now,  my  son ! 

A  harder  conquest  thou  hast  gain'd ; 
Take  back  this  cross,  the  guerdon  won, 

By  victory  over  self  obtained ! " 


Arnold's  lectures  on  modern  histoht.* 


The  late  Dr.  Arnold  took  public  fa- 
vour bv  storm.  Between  the  in- 
fancy  of  his  popularity  and  its  full 
efflorescence  there  was  no  interme- 
diate stase,  and  he  seemed  to  step 
at  once  from  privacy,  if  not  obscu- 
rity, to  the  hk^hest  point  of  literary 
cefebrity.  This  is  not  a  common 
case,  but  it  mav  be  explained.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  a  nighly  endowed  man, 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were 
favourable  to  the  developement  of 
his  peculiar  powers,  and  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  tne  knowledge  which  he 
nad  acquired.  He  was  able,  earnest, 
and  zralous,  and  devoted  himself 
with  stem  diligence  to  the  duties  of 
his  personal  and  public  offices.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  success  followed 
his  exertions.  This  is  the  reward  of 
sincerity ;  and  he  reaped  it  in  a  full, 
if  not  in  a  prodigal  measure.  His&me 
as  a  mere  scholar  and  as  a  classical 
critic  he  must  divide  with  others  who 
have  achieved  much  less  notoriety, 
and  who  were  infinitely  beneath  him 
in  general  intelligence ;  but  what 
really  distinguish^  him,  and  what 
attracted  towards  his  writings  the 
regards  of  his  countrymen,  were  his 
love  of  truth,  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  prosecuted  any  inquiry 
upon  which  ne  entered,  his  open  dis- 
regard of  consequences,  the  rashness 
of  his  logic,  and  his  somewhat 
haughty  contempt  for  the  sacredness 


iof  established  opinioiis.  These  are 
all  striking  qualities,  and  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  let  them  wane  fiir 
want  of  exercise ;  but  the  rmd  evo- 
lution of  sodetv  during  his  day 
probably  stimulated  his  ambitiao, 
and  certainly  gave  a  more  definite 
aim  to  his  controversial  excnrBMns 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in 
quieter  tunes.  Such  a  man  ooold 
never  have  been  a  literary  adven- 
turer. The  severiWand  frithfulnesi 
of  his  nature  forbad  it,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  his  retirement  he 
came  forth  armed  at  all  ^ointa,  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  his  dfums  to  the 
respect,  if  not  to  challenge  the  con- 
fidence, of  his  oontempoFsries. 

The  infirmities  of  tnis  remarkable 
person  had,  perh^»,  a  similar  origin 
with  his  virtues.  His  love  of  truth 
was  intense,  nor  shall  we  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  he  pursued  his 
search  after  it  with  as  much  honesty 
of  purpose  as  seal;  but  he  forgot  that 
it  assumes  various  shapes — ^in  oUicr 
words,  that  its  complexion  and  cha- 
racter will  neoessaruy  depoid  on  the 
tanner  of  the  mind  which  peneives 
it.  Individual  convictions  are  much 
affected  by  individual  idioflyncnnes, 
not  to  speak  of  the  minor  but  not 
less  real  influences  of  birth,  edoca- 
tion,  and  social  position  and  con- 
verse, which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
overlook  in  a  summary  of  cansiUioo. 


*  Introductory  T^ctures  on  Modern  History,  delivered  in  Lent  184f ,  with  the 
Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  December  1841.  By  Tbos.  Arnold,  D.D.,  Reg:iiuPro. 
fessor  of  Modem  History  in  tbe  Unif  ersity  of  Oxford,  and  Head^master  of  Rogby 
School.    Third  Edition.    Londoo,  B.  Felloweai  LudgaUi  Street,  1845. 
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We  do  not  here  allnde  to  those 
slight  uid  tnnsient  erootions  which 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  currents  of 
the  hoar  and  dav,  and  scarcely  leave 
a  ripple  npon  the  surface  of  exist- 
ence;   but  to  the  deeper  and  more 
durable  impressions  wnich,  however 
acquired,    take    root  and    fructify, 
which  no   trainine   can   altogether 
eradicate,  and  which  in  time  Mcome 
thoroughly   incorporated  with   the 
whole  being  of  the  man.    It  is  by 
the  greater  or  less  promiDency  of 
these  indcsKribable  qiialities  that  we 
distinguish  one  man  from  another; 
it  is  hjr  their  insensible  operation 
upon  ma  own  actions  that  ne  dis- 
tinffuiahes  himself  from  his  fellows; 
and  it  is  in  their  8ggrq;ation  that 
the  force  of  his  nature  visibly  re- 
sides.  Such  considerations,  however, 
Dr.   Arnold    habitually   neslected. 
His  code  of  mond  and  intcSiectual 
law  was  eminently  unaoooromodat- 
ing,  and  ikiled  consequently  to  com- 
mand that  universal  obedience  which 
be  required  for  it;  and  jMSsibly  to 
this,  more  than  to  any  single  dr- 
cnmstance  that  could  be  named,  may 
his  numerous  disappointments  and 
the  petty  vexations  that   followed 
,them  be  attributed.     His  own  mi- 
xture was  energetic,  but  with  him  it 
was  the  tyipe  of  all  other  natures ; 
Inor  eoold   h^  apparently,  under- 
Uaiid  why  this  snould  not  be  so. 
He  had  more  passion  than  feeling, 
and  whatever  he  did  or  thought  was 
marked  by  keenness  rather  than  by 
tenderness.      Of  imaffination,  pro- 
perly  so  called,  he  had  none ;  while 
of  neutrality  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever he  woula  seem  to  have  been 
incsnable.    The  result  is,  an  absence 
of  philosophical  repose  where  that 
repose  is  most  needed.    He  was  too 
aroent,  perhaps  too  honest,  to  be  in- 
different about  any  thing  which  en- 
gaged his  attention;  but  out  of  this 
iety    property    there    necessarily 
sprang  an  aguish  impatience,  which 
it  is  painftd  to  witnos,  and  a  want 
of  discrimination  which  it  is  not  easy 
otherwise  to  account  for  on  the  part 
of  so  able  a  writer.    It  had  also  the 
eflbct  of  confining  while  it  concen- 
trated his  sympathies ;  but  in  direct 
proportion  as  it  did  this  it  likewise 
contracted  the  range  of  his  analo- 


gies, and  impressed  upon  his  most 
ambitious  efforts  at  philosophical 
analysis  an  unsatisfactory  air ;  and, 
d  fortiori^  on  bis  philosophiea],  and 
even  his  historical,  conclusions  an 
ambiguous,  because  a  narrow  charac- 
ter. Dr.  Arnold,  with  all  his  gifts, 
was  pre-eminentiy  a  parochial  sage. 
While  gazing  on  the  universe  imd 
contemplating  its  past  and  present 
process,  he  seems  to  have  been 
spell-bound  by  the  local  influences 
which  surrounded  him.  His  school 
was  a  miniature  world,  whence  he 
drew  his  pictures  of  human  passions 
and  affections,  and  he  the  king,  who 
presided  with  despotic  autiiority  over 
the  unruly  microcosm ;  and  when  he 
went  abroad  into  life,  or  attempted 
to  delineate  the  great  world  without, 
we  at  once  recognise  the  hastiness 
and  the  intolerance  of  one  who  was 
a  stranger  to  contradiction,  and  whose 
confidence  in  himself  was  the  result 
of  a  consciousness  of  hb  superiority 
to  those  around  him  rather  than  of 
a  fair  comparison  of  himself  with  his 

Suals.  This  peculiarity  is  remark- 
ily  conspicuous  in  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional writings.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence, for  example,  that  he  had 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
none  whatever  that  he  excelled  in 
his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  yet  his  dogmatism  upon  bom 
these  su^ects  is  literally  overwhelm- 
ing. His  scheme  of  a  comprehen- 
sive union  of  Christians  may  be 
considered  complimentary  to  his  li- 
berality, but  at  the  expense  of  his 
judgment;  while  his  theory  of 
pri«thood*  and  his  hatred  of  cleri- 
cal organisation  clearly  demonstrate 
his  incapacity  to  deal  with  questions 
of  so  comprehensive  a  character.  The 
Intimacy  of  the  episcopate  was  an- 
other stumbling-block  which  im- 
peded his  path  and  disturbed  his  se- 
renity throughout  life,  but  which  he 
at  last  overle^wd  at  a  bound,  as  an 
insufferable  hinderance  to  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  free  spirit.  Indeed,  the 
scorn  with  which  he  treats  the  re- 
ceived hypothesu  of  preUtical  de- 
scent is  aMolutely  withering,  and  in 
a  Churchman  fur  from  becoming. 
No  greater  horror  could  have  been 
numifested  had  he  been  combating 


*  See  Fragment  on  thB  Church,     London,  1845.    A  postbumous  and  very  extra, 
ordinary  (ragment,  which  his  widow  has  1 


I  been  advised  to  pabUsh  since  his  death. 
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MNBe  faideovf  flO]^MBi  wfaicli  ia^iAvtd 
tJw  fMOt  «f  the  vrarM  and  the  wellr 
Wng  eT  tke  Immm  nee,  iMlQiii  «f 
uTiyhiiK^ifcidi^intly, 

ivttch,  Ibr  Might  iw  knewr  to  i^ 
eoHbTMy.  «5gbt  be  hMU»ically  cor- 
reet  But  4m  eadi  soittts  he  wis 
aot  Ml  authority,  and  ooth  the  heat 
«f  hie  miiid  end  his  iaipatieDce  of 
ooMtrol,  to  eay  nothing  of  his  eon- 
ieaMt  €bt  esbohutic  andmity,  dis^ 
MififiedhiiBin  aieBUurkahkeiai 


ibe  prMent  eete  fab 
mafierad  hy  the 


4r  ewrhnatiag  the  ndne  of  the  tetti- 
many  oa  aidch  eneh  oondiMOBs 
net.  When  we  ave  told  that  '*ihe 
Mwntlat  idea  of  a  piiest  is  this,  that 
he  <•  a  ptiaen  mede  necewaiy  to  our 
intcmattne  with  Oodr  that  ^tbis 
unreawiMiibie,  kniaftwd,  unaeriptiuiri 
oMUgfcty  le  theeMtnoeaf  futothood^* 
that  ^arieithood  it  pearly  mediae 
dan,  tidckig  thk  last  waid  in  kc  ety- 
Bsologiotl,  Mther  than  its  eenanon 
WamSa^f  that  ^'this  intermediate 
Mng*'  (the  priest)  ^etaods  to  man 
in  i&  plaee-of  God  ,'"*  IM  a  priest- 
hood euppased  to  he  of  divine  ap* 
pojpCBseBt  is  a  hopeless  evM,  ^re^ 
quiring  'nothing  leas  4^n  a  new 
rerelaion  to  rsnove  kft  ^^^  ^aii 
•ofder  of  men  set  i^pait  to  teach  their 
baethren  is  no  essential  and  eternal 
iMut  ef  the  ]»lan  af  Christianity  ft 
and  tM  ^tbe  ehumh  of  Christ  is 
net  to  he  euhjoeted  to  the  authorita- 
tive teaddng  of  any  of 4ts  neuhen  ;**§ 
iipe  ape  apt  to  snspeot  that  there 
mmit  teve  heen  eomethii^  very  pe^ 
eiiliar  in  the  asentalMmictttre  of  that 
■Mui,  ^lAo,  Inaiself  a  priest  and  4bc 
ordained  fuiaiatcriof  a  chuvoh,  one  of 
the  f cndanwntal  eanditions  of  whidi 
it  is  ahat  theae  dhoadd  egUat,  not  a 
prioaliiaod  oaly,  Iwt  a  lin^Mqlitedm- 
aion  4yf  that  pnaAood,  eo^  deiibe- 
Mkely  niter  m^  as  ^kiihenitfdy 
pfomuigate  each  egtraordinary  aen- 
timents  as  theae.  Beeaaae theOafbcd 
aebool  endted  the  fHiestiy  alfiee  too 
««eh,  Br.  Amekl  wenld  4itta4y  de- 
baae  iti  this,  tKHvever,  is  net  to 
ai^gae,  hoi  to  daelaim.  IThe  abase 
of  an  inaCitution  at  any  «artioniar 
time,  aria  aay  paatioalar|daoe,  is  no 
proof  of  its  usdepaaasD  in  idltiBM4r 
atanytime,  and  it  4s  needless  to  add 
that  It -makes  «othin{^  ^r  .or  i^gainst 
ike  aaondnam  of  ito  ^gin ;  bat  in 


jige     ofaclMinnialaiantl  i 
'     naaaoape  from  the 
feaenees   whieh 

daeed  fi^w  the  taiatary  oiTtba  i 

t$Teehurch,»«^iafieaenoea,  by  the  y 

which  were  as  mnch  a  nality 

him  as  to  t^em— 4ie  boldfy  i 

the  root  of  the  wbole 

eolTed  the  diiindty  by 

the  priestly  order  itadf  ns  a  wkait 

and  oruel  invasion  ^i  hnman  siriM, 

and  aa  a  tiling  wUch  ahonid  Ibe  dia- 

caaded  as  ^iaanoial  and  uqacriptn- 

.  ral !  *'    It  is  net  easy,  we  eonfess,  to 

I  aoeonnt  aatisftwtoriiy  far  aneh  ex- 

;oessive  waywardness  ^  bnt  «r«  Asll 

',  make  the  attempt,  even  at  the  riik 

'Of  bcAaa  anauecessM. 

it  would  appear  to  na,  then,  that 

!  the  soaroe  of  theae  irregularilMs  in 

1  so  anriside  and  eiceeUent  asMBwns 

'easentiatly  phyaiologieai.     Dir.  Ar- 

aohfe  temperMient  was  nadent,  and, 

as  we  iiaye  aAraftdy  atated,  ^  aaal 

in  aU  Ihiaga,  great  or  sauU,  was  ine- 

nressible.    To  use  a  iioniely  phiaaa, 

he  coald  take  nothing  easily ;  and  tise 

aemAi  of  this  eittrraie   ai^cMty  to 

realise  iiis  awn  oonnetiana  -was  an 

intense  manifsatntioii^s 

1  He  was  neither  of  Fsul,  nwi 

,nor   Cephas,   in   rqiigion^  Aor  af 

[  Socrates  or  i^lata  in  moxadas  Bar  af 

!  I^acon  or  ileseavtee  in  modem  iitara- 

itore;  nor  4»f  Pitt  ^w  Fox,  i 

tVyd,  in  pelitiGa;   bnt   ^ 

\  Anioid,  ttiid<if 'iiioaiaB  AiMld^ 

^t  m9s  his  bnamcss  *to  thiaic  tor  jam- 

salf,  and  be  ^  sa^  but  he  aasmari 

•to  foifet  that  eiAen  bad  an  e^ 

ji^  to  the  Mhealy  of  priante  fiip- 

asent,  and  wo^  praJMidy  mm  it; 

and   that  to 


a«QiitiGd,  aar 


neiAer  a 

a  iuond  htm^.     V< 

strikes  «s  as  more  i^amariciiie  i 

bistoi^  than  the  fas^  that  ihia 

▼ei^  oiaonmatrihed  aphere  of  ^ 

ipatton,  and  bia  aepaiatiaa  Isom 


inbb 


^motieal  business  oflife,sw>«ei 
gs^ted  a  single -danbt  as  to  bis 


the 


peteney  to  grapple  with 

aeknowledged  d^loal^in  tlK 
aad|»lw»ealgOTeEnBMntofahe 
ileaHauon  was  net  one  of  basii 
on  ^e  eontrary,  bis  pracliee  < 


I  to 


*  FmgeMOt  on-lbe  ObuFob,  pp.  dG,  t6. 
tiliid.<MM. 


t  Aiid.Sill. 
$  ltttd.<91S. 
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in  m$ila»  ret^  ftttd  to  dimeiMe 
lu8  «aHii»  wkli  no  neamired  aaad 
totlieiigbttiidtotliekft.  All  the 
yterioas  T«lei  «iid  maxtim  of  loeial 
cnatenee  be  itrelched  «pon  a  Pro- 
«ra8lt«A  bed  of  fail  «wn  fonnAtioii, 
tnd  cbomi  tiwm  dbwn  to  its  dimea- 
Mne.  The  proeeM  wm  wammMry 
and  fpeBcnUf  aeel,  but  it  was  af^ 
bitfwry  and  eHben  OMrieiooi,  and  it 
«a«eed  Ae  tooe  of  fitf iiwwIaiiuH, 
4br  geod  or  ftr  evfi,  HI  a  gireat  mea- 
aore  to  eeeapt  bin.  la  no  writer  of 
vMdoni  tinea  of  tfie  Mine  ctiatinctlon 
4a  we  feiBeBiber<yf  10  litUe  aitowanee 
bdDg  made  for  Hieir  operation;  per* 
kafa  boDaiue  iheir  recegwtien  would 
bare  beea  inooByeMeat  to  a  very 
daring  tbeoiiit,  but  biom  f  robaUy 
becaiMe  ibck  Mueaee  was  iaade- 
^wsMljr  apppebcadcd.  They  ob- 
atmcted  his  pregvesS)  and  be  turned 
aside  from  them  with  scorn.  In  like 
maanpr  be  deb^fated  in  abatraetions, 
•ad  was  aoaieftimes  happy  ia  their 
applicatioa ;  bat  it  aiay  be  doubted 
wbether  he  possessed  the  subtlety  or 
tiie  eomprehensiTeness  of  mind  neces- 
aanr  for  a  jsuccessfiil  metaphysidan ; 
ana  it  is  quite  certain  thut  if  he  did,  he 

(carefully  concealed  them.  The  com- 
iuon  apQl<^  for  these  extravagancies 
is,  his  limited  experience  of  nuMkind ; 
aor  sbali  we  deny  that  the  ahnost 
moaaitic  seclusion  of  liugb^  may 
bare  teaded  to  con«borate  laslead 
of  to  soften  those  strong  impresBionB 
wiiieb  be  adopted  so  readily  and  re- 
tained so  tenaciously :  but  the  fault 
would  appear  to  us  to  have  lain 
deeper,  since  it  cannot  he  disputed  that 
maoy  meo  with  as  Utile  knowled^  of 
life  have  taken  ^uirter  views  of  the 
oismiflation  and  objects  of  buiaan 
.aooety.  Dx*  Arnold  was,  in  iact, 
teanenuaefltelly  on  ahsolatist,  •and 
arimor  the  aocideat8  4>f  bis  ednoation 
.  nor  bis  pesitioa  eontribated  to  abste 
the  ruhag  iafinndty  of  bis  mind, 
fiamuel  Johnson,  for  instance,  was  a 
great  dogmatist,  or,  as  some  wfll  have 
iL  A  great  bigot,-^sudi  is  the  modem 
phrase,  jnor  are  we  concerned  at  pre- 
sent wiih  its  justness ;  but  Johnsoa, 
tboiigb  tiaveUisig  over  asueb  the 
same  giomid,  swept  ooand  a  wider 
dMe  than  his  aucoessor,  and,  with 
eqjiial  coi^denee  in  bis  ewa  powen, 
kept  madi  nearer  to  tAie  «urfaoe  of 
tfamgB.  ft  is  only  in  BosweH  that 
bis  egoism  appears ;  and  but  for  the 
revelations  oitnat  extraordinary  book 


aad  the  whispers  of  tra^ion,  the 
men  of  our  generation  would  have 
known  little  or  aothine  of  his  lead- 
mg  properties.  Ia  what  he  wrote 
ibr  die  world  the  vigoar  aad  the 
extent  of  his  powers  aie  aieae  eoQ* 
spieuoas,  for  we  do  oat  reekon  bjs 
wmnaeriflai  a  laeatri  defect ;  it  was 
a  sMre  UenM,  or,  at  the  most,  an 
error  in  taste.  The  m^n  himself  is 
never  obtruded  <ki  your  notice ;  and 
though  be  may  treat  you  to  a  Uttle 
of  bis  own  wisdom,  be  does  not  think 
it  aeeessary  to  despise  tbe  wisdom  of 
.  tbe  rest  of  maakina :  bat  Dr.  Arnold, 
like  fiavage  Laiid|»r,  eonsCantly  oe* 
envies  the  foreground  of  bis  own 
eaavass — ^his  pemaaKty  is  never  ab» 
sent  from  your  mind's  tyt  for  one 
moment ;  and  afler  baving  read  and 
pondered,  and  read  ^ain,  alteinateljr 
I  delisted  aad  bewildered,  the  eoa- 
.  viotion  is  irredstible,  that  the  indi- 
j  vidfialism  of  ^  accomplished  writer 
\  is  much  more  -promment  Iban  bis 
►by.    In  our  judgment,  then, 


neither  Winehester  wx  Oxford  are 
answerable  for  tbe  pectdbuities  dis- 
oemiUe  in  Dr.  Arnold,  but  }7atttre 
herself.  She  formed  tbe  ipan  and 
*  made  him  tviiat  he  was, — not  .the 
doister  or  the  school,  tbe  Academe 
or  the  Porch ;  a  man  whom  a  dif- 
iicttky  could  not  dismay  nor  a  para- 
dox startle ;  a  man  of  high  moral 
iresolatkm  and  of  strong  passions, 
I  \vbo  was  impatient  of  control  and 
^  reseated  contradiction ;  a  man  who 
thoiM^  feit,  aad  acted  enei^getically 
at  all  times  sad  in  alt  eircumstaaees ; 
a  loan  of  faroe  benevcAence,  but  who 
had  resolved  that  tbe  world  should 
be  virtuous  only  after  a  Miiion  of 
bis  own ;  a  truthful  bat  a  severe 
man,  from  whom  tbe  wjet^nesses  of 
bunianity  received  little  mercy.;  a  rc- 
spectstble  man,  undoubtedly,  aad  a 
^QoA  man,  but  one  whose  ereed  and 
precepts  were  tumecessarily  hursb ; 
and,  b^ond  all  controversy,  a  man 
tbe  expansion  of  wbose  mind  was 
eraiqped  by  the  earjj  adoption  of  a 
system  of  political  ctbicSf  wbuih  in 
after-life  narrowed  the  field  of  bis 
usefulnesB,  and  has  cast  over  tbe 
most  ambitions  of  his  peiformances 
the  shadow  of  a  speedy  deoa^.  But 
it  is  time  to  turn  to  me  vdlnme  be- 
fore us. 

Tbe  lectures  of  which  it  consists, 
eight  jn  number,  were  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  the  years  1841-42,  in  th^ 
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^  aathor*8  eapacity  of  B^ius  Frofeflsor 
of  Modem  HiRtoiy  in  that  uniTer- 

'  flity,  and  make  up  a  amall  volume  of 
remarkable  interest  in  erery  respect ; 
the  question,  therefore,  naturally  oc- 
curs, In  what  does  that  interest  re- 
side f  Partly,  no  doubt,  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  attractive  in  itself,  but 
m  no  small  degree  in  the  novelty  of 
the  enterprise,  and  in  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 
We  make  the  latter  admission  with 
the  ^preater  cheerfulness  that  many 
positions  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  Ar- 
ni^  as  incontrovertible,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  which  we  cannot  acquiesce ; 
but,  as  our  intention  is  not  so  much 
to  review  the  book  professionally  as 
to  offer  some  ffeneral  remarks  on  its 
tone  and  tendencv,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  ss  much  as  possible  to  the 
consideration  of  these  two  points. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  by  a  critic  of  no  mean 
authority,  that  he  had  some  of  the 

'  "'  greatest  qualities  of  an  historian," 
the  fiicnlty  of  clear  analysis  and  com- 
bination, stronff  colouring,  a  taste  for 
military  detaifi,  and  an  exact  geo- 
graphical eye;*  but  it  is  concraed 


mpbio 
by  nis 


^  iiis  iHoerapher  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  £ramatic  capacity,  and  we 
should  think  that  few  would  now 
dispute  that  he  was  also  deficient  in 
that  cool  and  penetrating  judgment, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form 
dispassionate  conclusions  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever.  No  doubt  his  descrip- 
tive powers  were  high,  as  generally 
happens  to  men  who  feel  keenly  and 
have  the  art  of  giving  expression  to 
their  conceptions;  but  to  do  this  is 
one  thing,  and  to  elaborate  a  toler- 
able theory  of  moral  action  is  an- 
other. Dr.  Arnold's  sketches  are 
finesh,  vivid,  and  striking,  whether 
they  be  correct  or  not.  The  limning 
is  perfect  even  where  the  details  are 
scanty,  and  we  easily  discern  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  the  vigorously 
executed  draughts  which  are  placed 
before  us;  but  the  aooompui^ing 
logic  is  often  faulty,  sometimes  viaous, 
and  it  has  ftlwavs  appeared  to  us  as 
if  his  chief  difficulty  on  these  occa- 
sions was  to  ^  beyond  the  charmed 
circle  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
We  may  admit,  with  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  that  the  rapid  outlines  of 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L, 


the  account  of  the  state  of  partin 
under  Charles  L,  and  the  glsaice  st 
the  Puritans,  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume, are,  as  he  terms  them,  '^ad- 
mirable,** without  granting,  as  would 
seem  to  be  required,  that  thcj  are 
models  of  the  nig^iert  style  of  his- 
torieal  composition,  for  aoch  we  am 
by  no  means  consid^  them ;  bat  ve 
must  utterlj^  deny  that  **  hb  sketch 
of  the  sufferings  during  the  sacge  of 
Genoa,**  so  much  commended  by  this 
and  other  writers,  ov^t  to  m  re- 
ceived as  a  sound  specimen  of  politi- 
cal induction.  We,  on  the  oootiaiy, 
look  upon  its  reasoning  with  extreme 
suspicion,  and  would  be  disposed  to 
refer  to  it  rather  as  an  illustration 
of  the  force  and  prominency  of  the 
author*s  personal  predilections,  thsa 
as  a  proof  of  his  aigumoitative  talent 
The  passsge  runs  thus : — 

**  lo  ihesuttimnori799,  tbeAitstraai 
bad  driven  the  French  oat  of  Lomhudy 
and  Piedmont ;  their  lest  viclofy  of  Fos* 
s«no  or  Geoole  hed  woo  the  lofUeieof 
Coni  or  Cuneo,  clo&e  under  the  Alpf,  ami 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  plain  of  tbe 
Po ;  the  French  clung:  to  Italy  only  by 
their  hold  of  the  Rivieiu  of  Genoa,  tbe 
narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Apea> 
nines  and  the  sen,  which  eztenda  mm. 
the  frontiers  of  France  alnuMt  to  th& 
month  of  the  Aroo.  Hither  the  remaias 
of  the  French  force  were  coil«fcted.  com- 
manded by  General  Maaaens,  and  tht 
point  of  chief  importance  to  hia  defrnet 
was  the  city  of  Genoa.  Napoleon  had 
just  returned  from  Kgjpt,  and  was  be- 
come  first  consul ;  but  be  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  field  till  the  followiag 
spring,  and  till  then  Massena  was  hope- 
less of  relief  from  without,  erer^  thing 
was  to  depend  on  hia  own  pertmacity. 
The  atretigth  of  hia  army  made  it  nu 
poaaible  to  force  it  in  such  a  position  ss 
Genoa ;  but  ita  veiy  nambera,  added  to 
the  population  of  a  great  city,  beld  not 
to  the  enemy  a  hope  of  reducing  it  by 
famine;  and  as  Genoa  derivea  moa  of 
ita  suppUea  by  aea,  Lord  Keitb,  tbe 
British  naval  commander-in-chief  in  tbe 
Mediterranean,  lent  the  aaaistaoce  of  bis 
naval  force  to  the  Anstriana,  and  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  cruisers,  tbe  whole  cosst- 
ing  trude  right  and  left  along  the  Kit icia 
waa  effectually  cut  off.  It  ia  not  at  oac« 
that  tbe  inhahitanta  of  a  great  dty,  sc- 
cttstoned  to  the  dailj  sight  of  well- 
stored  shops  and  an  aboodant  marlrsf, 
begin  to  realise  tbe  idva  of  aearcity  ;  or 
that  the  wealthy  classes  of  society,  wbo 


♦  Quarterly  Review,  No,  148,  p.  495f. 
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hire  oevttr  known  anj  other  state  than 
ooe  of  abundance   and   luzary,   begin 
Krionsljr  to  conceive  of  famine.    But  the 
fthops   were    emptied,    and    the    store- 
houses began  to  be  drawn  upon ;  and  no 
fresh  supplj  or  bope  of  supply  appeared. 
Winter  passed    away,    and   spnng  re* 
turned,  so  early  and  so  beautiful  on  that 
garden-like  coast,  sheltered  as  it  is  from 
the  north  winds  by  its  belt  of  monntains, 
and    open    to    the   full   range   of  the 
southern    sun.      Spring  returned,    and 
clothed  the  hill-sides  with  iu  fre^  ver- 
dure.    But  that  verdure  was  no  longer 
the     mere     delight    of     the     careless 
eye  of  luxury,  refreshing  the  citizens 
with   its    liveliness  and  softness  when 
they  rode  or  walked  up  thither  from  the 
city  to  enjoy  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  prospect.    The  green  hill-sides  were 
now  visited  for  a  very  different  object : 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  seen 
cutting  up  every  plant  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  turn  to  rood,  and  bearing  home 
the  common  weeds  of  our  road-sides  as  a 
most  precious  treasure.    The  French  ge- 
neral  pitied  the  distress  of  the  people^ 
but  the  lives  and  strength  of  his  garrison 
seemed  to  him  more  important  than  the 
lives  of  the  Genoese;  and  such  provi- 
sions as  remained  were  reserved  m  the 
first  place  for  the  French  army.   Scarcity 
became  utter  want,  and  want  became  fa- 
mine.   In  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of 
that  gorgeous  city,  no  less  than  in  the 
humblest  tenements  of  its  humblest  poor, 
death    was  busy;    not  the  momentary 
death    of  battle   or  massacre,  nor  the 
speedy  death  of  pestilence,  but  the  lin- 
gering and  most  miserable  death  of  fa- 
mine.   Infants  died  before  their  parents' 
eyes ;  husbands  and  wives  lay  down  to 
expire  togetlier.    A  man  whom  1  saw  at 
Genoa  in  1845,  told  me  that  his  father 
and  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  starved 
to  death  in  this  fatal  siege.    So  it  went 
on,  till,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  Na. 
poleon  had  sJread]^  descended  from  the 
Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the 
misery  became  unendurable,  and  Massena 
surrendered.     But  before   he    did    so, 
'20,000  innocent  persons,  old  and  young, 
women  and  children,  had  died  by  the 
most  horrible  of  deaths  which  humanity 
can  endure."* 


Dr.  Arnold  then  oonsiders  shortly, 
and  very  generally,  with  whom  ^  the 

Siilt  of  most  atrodons  murder** 
y,  whether  on  both  sides  equally, 
or  on  one  side  only ;  and  concludes 
his  review  of  the  "tragedy,"  by 
triumphantly  exclaiming,  ^*if  any 
man  can  defend  the  lawfulness,  in 


the  abstract,  of  the  stanration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Genoa,  I  will  engage 
also,  to  establish  the  lawfulness  of 
the  massacres  of  Septmber.**t 

We  are  not  surprised  that  this 
passage  should  have  excited  admira- 
tion. As  a  picture  it  is  complete, 
and  those  wno  read  here  or  else- 
where of  the  sufferings  of  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  of  Genoa  during  the 
blockade,  which  lasted  forty  0006 
days,  wUl  unite  with  us,  as  thev 
would  have  united  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  considering  war  in  all  its  aspects 
as  one  of  the  most  dreadful  scourges 
which  ever  desolated  the  earth :  Sie 
analogy,  however,  with  which  it 
doses,  appears  to  us  to  be  both  jGilse 
and  danjzerous;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons we  shall  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  for  a  few  minutes,  while 
we  endeavour  to  estimate  its  value. 

The  defence  of  the  "  lawfulness  in 
the  abstract,**  of  starving  the  iniia* 
bitants  of  the  dty  of  Genoa,  or  any 
other  dty,  is  scarcely  within  the 
limits  of  any  discussion  growing  out 
of  the  history  of  that  melmicholy 
transaction,  and  was  a  demand  which 
Dr.  Arnold  had  no  right  to  make, 
dther  as  a  casuist  or  as  a  critic  on 
maritime  law :  while  it  must  be  pain- 
fully obvious  to  all  that  Lord  Kdth*s 
share  in  that  memorable  inddent  is 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  revolutionary  general  who  held 
Genoa  for  the  Fiei^  Republic  His 
office,  nevertheless,  was  as  purely  mi« 
nisterial  as  the  office  01  Massena. 
They  both  did  what  tfadr  respective 
governments  ordered  them  to  do, 
and  in  their  drcnmstances  they  could 
do  nothing;  else ;  but  the  point  to  be 
observed  is  this,  that  the  object  of 
the  allies  was  to  force  Massena  out 
of  Genoa,  not  to  starve  the  Genoese ; 
and  that,  consequently,  if  the  Ge- 
noese were  starved  beorase  Massena 
would  not  abandon  their  dty,  the 
weight  of  that  grave  offence  should 
lie  upon  him  and  those  whom  he 
served,  and  not  upon  the  British  ad- 
miral or  the  ^tish  government* 
who  had  no  alternative  between  the 
institution  of  a  blockade  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors,  and  Uie  abandon- 
ment  of  that  line  of  political  action 
upon  which  they  had  entered  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  in  Italy.     Morally  speaking. 


*  Lectures  on  History,  pp.  168,  et  seqq. 
VOL.  xxxui.  no.  cxcvu. 
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tbe  ^  lawfiilneflB**  of  slaughtering  men 
in  battle  may  be  doumed;  and  no 
one  ever  yet  read  tbe  bistory  of  an 
assault  witbont  feelinff  bis  blood  run 
cold  at  tbe  recital  of  tbe  atrocities 
wbicb  accompanied  it;  but  tbe  ci- 
vilian who  defines  tbe  rules  of  war, 
or  tbe  politician  wbo  justifies  its  ne^ 
cessity,  is  not  to  be  beld  as  destitute  of 
bumanity  because  be  cannot  abate  its 
cruelties ;  for  tbe  assumption  that  it 
will  and  must  be  attendea  witb  cruel- 
ties is  one  of  tbe  conditions  of  bis 
argument,  wbicb  by  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  case  be  is  compelled  to  adopt, 
and  wbicb,  let  us  bope,  be  adopts 
witb  reluctance.  That  every  tbmg 
should  be  done  which  humanity  can 
suggest  to  soften  its  severities,  we 
rewiily  grant,  and  if  it  be  true,  ts 
has  been  said,  that  the  Austrian  com- 
mander before  Genoa  refused  a  pas- 
sage across  tbe  lines  to  the  women 
and  children,  that  was  an  act  of  bar- 
barity which  history  should  record 
and  stigmatise :  but  even  such  a  per- 
mission would  in  the  winter  season, 
and  in  northern  latitudes,  onl v  aggra- 
vate the  prevailing  wretchedness,  by 
driving  into  the  open  country  a 
crowd  of  houseless  and  defenceless 
fugitives,  who  would  thus  merely 
exchange  one  kind  of  death  for  an- 
other. Look  at  it,  then,  in  what 
light  you  will,  suffering  and  sorrow 
must  attend  war.  It  is  not,  and 
never  has  been  tbe  herald  <^  happi- 
ness, but  the  servant  of  desoktion : 
but  dreadfbl  thing  as  it  is,  and  in- 
evitable as  it  would  seem  to  be  so 
lonc[  ^  ™^  ^^  constituted  as  be  is, 
it  still  has  its  laws — ^in  civUised  conn- 
tries,  at  least — and  we  must  protest 
as  energetically  as  we  can  against 
tbe  extraordinary  doctrine  here  an- 
nounced bv  Dr.  Arnold,  that  its  in« 
ddental  calamities  may  be  balanced 
by  the  fHjrhtfbl  atrocities  committed 
in  Paris  m  1792,  and  known  as  tbe 
^  September  massacres.**  If  this  be 
more  than  an  antithetical  ornament, 
we  must  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of 
tbe  most  singular  illustrations  upon 
record  of  a  confusion  of  moral  ideas ; 
for  while  legitimate  war  forbids 
murder,  massacre  is  murdei^-more 
than  that,  it  is  murder  in  cold  blood, 
without  an  aim  or  an  object  but  tbe 
brutal  lust)  of  destruction  and  tbe 
fiendish  love  of  slaughter;  and  such 
was  the  character  of  the  "  September 
massacres,"  wbicb  Dr.  Arnold  thought 


bnnadfjustified  in  settiiig  offanmst 
tbe  sufierings  of  tbe  Geime.  Tbese 
massacres  lasted  for  three  days,  du- 
ring which  short  time  tbe  wretches 
who  officiated  at  these  oigies  sacri- 
ficed from  6000  to  12,000  victims 
(for  the  number  is  uncertain),  of  all 
ages  and  ranks,  and  of  botb  aexes, 
ittdttdiog  tbe  Princesa  de  LambaUe ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  enormities  were  not  perpetrated 
by  enemies  on  their  foes,  wnidi  would 
I  have  been  bad  enough,  but  by  devils 
;  in  human  shape  on  their  own  hap- 
I  less  countrymen  and  kindred;  that 
no  pl^  or  necessity,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  could  be  all^ped  in  de- 
fence of  these  atrodties,  exoent  tbe 
foul  passions  of  their  execrame  au- 
thors, and  that  alter  the  Ii^kc  of 
lulf  a  century  they  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  as  one  of  tlie  moat  dismal  tra- 
gedies which  stain  tbe  page  of  mo- 
dem history.  That  they  should  be 
i  likened  to  any  of  the  ordinary  casu- 
alties of  war  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's reputation,  is  trulv  wonderful ; 
but  if  our  estimate  of  his  character 
be  correct^  perhaps  this  anomaly  may 
be  explained.  The  story  which  he 
heard  at  Genoa  in  182^  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  imagin- 
ation, and  like  most  of  bia  impres- 
sions it  was  as  durable  as  it  was 
strong.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  tnat  while  in  tbe 
city  itself  he  should  inquire  about 
the  si^,  and  to  a  mind  constituted 
and  pre-occupied  as  bis  was,  the 
transition  from  gratified  curiosity  to 
anger  was  easy.  From  that  bcmr  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
si^  of  Genoa  would  occupv  a  con- 
siderable place  in  bis  reoollections. 
It  was  an  incident  well  suited  to  hb 
tastes,  and  be  has  made  an  episode 
out  of  it,  which  would  have  been 
perfect  but  for  its  excessive  narrow- 
ness; and  which,  as  it  at  presoit 
stands,  is  cruelly  unjust  to  the  actors 
in  that  melancholy  enterprise,  as 
well  as  illogical  in  its  philosophical 
conclusions,  if  ^r^gard  ht  had  to  the 
recognised  principles  of  warfare  in 
,  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
truth,  we  apprehend  to  be,  that  Dr. 
.  Arnold  had  an  inexact  conception  of 
nationality,  i^  indeed,  that  phrase 
conveyed  to  bis  mind  any  definite 
idea  whatever.  Upon  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  we  account  for  the  stres 
which  he  lays  upon  what  would  ap- 
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pear  to  be  individual  in  contradis- 
tincticm  to  imperial  interests,  or  for 
his  anxiety  to  measnre  the  latter  by 
a  standard  which  fidls  infinitely  short 
of  their  trae  proportions.  These  lec- 
tures, beaatinil  and  instructive  as 
tbe^  often  are,  when  critically  ex- 
amined, abound  in  prooft  of  tms  pe* 
culiari^.  There  were  not,  perhaps, 
twenty  men  in  Britain  who  felt  as 
acntefy  on  all  subjects  as  he  himself 
did,  or  who  oould  invest  the  passing 
oecurrencca  of  the  day,  or  the  events 
of  remote  times,  with  the  charm 
which  he  threw  around  both:  but 
he  wrote  as  if  he  thought  otherwise, 
and  he  reasoned  as  if  he  believed 
that  every  man  might  become  "a 
law  unto  himself,**  for  it  was  far 
from  his  purpose  to  inculcate  any 
such  demoraljsinff  creed.  His  system 
of  isolation  has  here  its  just  issue. 
It  confines  his  vision  as  a  philosophi- 
cal critic,  as  in  other  instances  it  con- 
fines his  sympathies  as  a  man :  and 
the  result  is,  a  contracted  apprecia- 
tion of  the  force  of  those  great  influ- 
enoes  which  act  on  the  common  fa- 
mily of  nations,  which  are  in  all  proba- 
bility apart  of  the  scheme  of  creation, 
and  which  have  been  in  conspicuous 
operation  since  the  dawn  of  history 
downwards.  The  consideration  of 
these.  Dr.  Arnold,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  neglected ;  and  if  his  book  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be,  if 
wemistakenot,  an  ingenk>us defence  of 
individual  independency,  and  a  softly 
worded  apology  for  the  "  rights  of 
man.*'  What  is  it,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know,  which  he  spares  that 
bears  the  name  or  impress  of  power? 
The  word,  except  in  some  sense  pro- 
per to  himself,  was  as  offensive  as  the 
thing  which  it  represented ;  and 
whether  the  question  be  of  eccle- 
siastical subordination,  of  magisterial 
authority,  of  natural  law,  or  even  of 
moral  obedience,  there  is  at  least  a 
tadt  reservation  of  the  privil^es  of 
the  individual  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook.  Compare  him  in  this 
r^pect  with  Burke,  and  his  most 
ment  admirers  oould  desire  no  higher 
analogy.  In  the  one  you  find  the 
majesty  and  integrity  of  society 
strenuously  enfi>rcM,  and  our  "  glo- 
rious constitution*^  set  forth  as  an 
object  of  almost  idolatrous  vene- 
iition  I  in  the  other  vou  will  discover 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  you  may 


1  learn  that  society  is,  uoon  the  whole, 
rather  an  oppression  than  a  benefit ; 
that  in  various  ways  it  has  abridged 
your  liberties,  forced  your  will,  and 
restricted  your  sphere  of  enjoyment ; 
and  that  this  or  any  other  constitu- 
tion— imless,  perhaps,  some  uureal 
form  of  democracy — is  as  remarkable 
for  its  defects  as  its  excellencies. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  of  the  statutory 
school,  and  had  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  beneficial  effects  of  legislation, 
and  little  in  the  undisturbed  play  of 
the  social  affections ;  and  whatever  of 
vice  or  folly  may  disfigure  the  world, 
would  seem  to  be  less  a  consequence 
of  the  propensity  of  man  to  err  than 
of  the  neglect  of  his  rulers  to  keep 
him  right.  The  effects  of  this  plaint- 
ive habit  are  very  remarkable.  All 
his  pictures  want  relief.  There  is 
no  sunshine,  no  chiaro  oscuroy  no 
light  and  shade,  to  diversify  the 
landscape  and  to  soften  its  angulari- 
ties; but  all  is  darkness  and  gloom, 
until  the  mind,  saddened  by  the  per- 
petual contemplation  of  an  unavail- 
ing contest  between  feebleness  and 
strength,  and  humility  and  tyranny, 
turns  in  dismay  from  a  spectacle 
which  is  all  the  more  terrible  for  the 
severe  fidelity  with  which  its  several 
lineaments  are  displayed.  We  live 
in  an  age  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
natural  appetite  for  the  bare  anato- 
mies of  life.  The  skin,  the  muscles, 
the  bones,  are  each  in  their  turn  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  Every  social 
wound  is  probed  till  it  bleeds  and 
festers,  and  he  is  the  most  profound 
philosopher  who  n  the  most  dex- 
terous operator ;  but  this  disposition 
to  luxuriate  over  human  suffering 
and  sordidness  has  the  worst  possible 
effect  upon  the  national  mind  and 
taste.  The  humanity  which  it  in- 
culcates is  melo-dramatic  and  false, 
and  may  be  indulged  to  any  extent  at 
the  smallest  expense  to  tne  indivi- 
dual ;  but  there  is  nothing  practical 
and  nothing  useflil  about  it.  Dr. 
Arnold's  nature  was  too  noble  and 
too  pure  to  allow  of  his  personally 
{wrticipating  in  this  degrading  pas- 
time ;  out  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  querulous  and  an  unhealthy 
;  tone  about  his  miscellaneous  writing?, 
which  may  tend  to  foster  the  growth 
of  a  disease  which  a  wise  man  would 
repress,  and  that  they  may  afford  food 
to  those  who,  without  one  particle  of 
his  ability  or  his  benevolence,  would 
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have  no  objections  to  feed  a  passion 
-which  they  consider  respectable  mere- 
ly because  it  is  prevalent.  His 
otherwise  admirable  sketches  will 
not  teach  contentment,  nor  will  they 
inspire  the  uncritical  reader  with  re- 

rt  for  the  ^t  or  the  present,  for 
author  himself  felt  none:  but 
surely  there  are  some  bright  spots 
even'iu  human  history ;  surely  there 
have  been  times  when  man  was  happy 
and  deserved  to  be  so ;  surely  there 
is  a  tolerably  equal  admixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world;  and 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  moralist 
and  the  historian  not  to  neglect  these, 
were  it  only  for  example*s  sake.  Dr. 
Arnold  would  seem  to  have  thought 
differently.  His  theory  of  imaginary 
perfection  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  compromise,  and  what  was  not 
positively  good  he  was  obliged  to 
condemn  as  positively  bad.  He  had 
viewed  society  so  long  in  one  li^ht 
that  the  power  of  contrast  failed  him, 
hence  his  characters  are  either  heroes 
or  devils.  For  mere  humanity,  such 
as  God  has  made  it,  there  was  no 
place  in  his  svstem;  and  between 
the  naradisaical  state  of  being  on 
whicn  his  fancy  loved  to  dwell,  and 
the  "  desolation  of  woe,"  there  was 
no  middle  spot  on  which  man  could 
rest,  and  fulfil  some  of  the  purposes 
of  his  being.  In  his  anxiety  to  be 
just,  he  became  stem  and  exclusive ; 
and  in  his  dread  of  being  lenient  to 
vice,  he  forgot  the  existence,  the 
authoritv,  and  the  elasticitv  of  vir- 
tue. There  might,  nevertheless,  be 
*^balm  in  Gilead,"  thou{;h  he  had 
not  the  skill  to  extract  it;  and  the 
gradual  regeneration  of  the  race  may 
be  among  the  designs  of  Providence, 
though  the  evidences  of  that  arrange- 
ment escaped  his  penetration. 

We  have  also  remarked  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  these  lectures,  that 
amid  much  interesting  discussion  on 
what  we  must  call  a  body  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  the  theory  of  race, 
or  generic  differences,  is  nowhere 
noticed;*  and  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  discriminate  between  the 
effects  of  temperament  and  the  in- 
fluence of  institutions.  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  history,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  former 
reaches  deep  into  the  philosophy  of 


nationality,  and  calls  for  the  i 
caution  in  the  awUcation  of  dogna^ 
principles  in  tne  daeidali<m  of  its 
,  properties.  The  eneigyoftheSuoa 
'  character,  for  instanee,  is  what  M. 
Gui£Ot  would  call  a  faAi  m  other 
words,  it  is  a  natand  not  an  acqaiied 
qnality,  to  which  many  of  the  moat 
memorable  incidents  of  medicTal 
and  modern  history  may  be  re&md. 
The  Saxon  race  is  now  the  mling 
race,  and  to  its  energjr  it  owes,  fint, 
its  liberty;  secondly,  its  pn^fj^rcsB  la 
science,  literature,  and  commeree; 
•  and,  thurdly,  its  extensive  doninioa. 
I  It  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  sor- 
{  fiice  of  the  globe,  and  in  time  it  will 
i  cover  more ;  and  the  questioa  vbidi 
I  is  suggested  by  the  contemplatioo  of 
\  these  phenomena  is,  to  what  came 
lean  they  with  most  propriety  be 
iascribed?  It  is  not  ActsofFkrlk- 
ment,  nor  the  existence  of  ptriiament 
itself,  nor  her  ti^iartite  eoDsUtatiao, 
which  have  made  Britain  what  die  is 
and  long  has  been,  the  fonmoii 
power  in  the  world;  but  it  is  tbe 
Saxon  character  which  has  made  all 
these,  for,  in  truth,  th^  are  hit 
emanations  frcnn  its  spirit,  fonns  of 
its  living  soul,  and  expreaaions  of  iti 
sovereign  will.  It  had  no  origioal 
advantms  over  other  races  except 
those  wnich  its  eneigy  impaited; 
and  it  is  oertatnly  not  oeneath  the 
dipnity  of  history,  or  of  hiatorical 
cnticism,  to  inquire  how  that  pro- 
perty has  affected  its  destiny  dimi^ 
the  progress  of  a  thousand  years. 
Take  the  Irish,  agam.  They  are  not 
Saxon,  and  neither  are  the  Freoeii' 
The  snrinkling  of  northern  Uood 
which  Doth  contain  has  not  been  abk 
to  modify  the  force  of  primary  cha- 
racter ;  and  by  that  character,  not  by 
Teutonic  tastes  and  passions,  do  tb^ 
continue  to  be  distinguished  to  this 
day.  Do  what  you  will— oi^ 
Maynooth,  build  lay  collq^es  in  In- 
land, or  plant  a  mockery  of  the 
British  senate  in  Paris ;  you  cannot 
efface  the  ingrained  marks  of  a^ 
nor  prevent  them  from  redacting  on 
the  habits,  manners,  tastes,  and  even 
the  pastimes  of  the  people  who  pos- 
sess them.  The  same  observatioD 
applies  to  other  nations.  Their  ^ 
neric  peculiarities  must  be  rtodied 
and  remembered  if  we  ivould  cod- 


*  There  are  two  slight  allusions  to  this  subject  at  pp.  96  and  168,  bat  tbe/  lie 
allusions  and  no  more* 
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pidhend  either  them  or  their  his- 
tonefl,  or  form  a  rational  estimate  of 
their  yioea   or   their  virtues.     Old 
records  and  monkish  chronicles,  of 
which  Dr.  Arnold  was  so  fond,  we 
are  far  from  undervaluing  as  suh- 
sidiary  testimonies;   nor  would  we 
speak  slightingly  of  the  importance 
of  ancient  statutes,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  tlie  Ic^lative  temper   of  Uie 
age  to  whieh  they  helong :  hut  they 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  those  un- 
written records  which  the  Almighty 
has  traced  on  the  hrows  and  planted 
in  the  hearts  ofthe  creatures  whom  He 
has  nude,  and  which  not  only  outlive 
the  paasace  of  years  and  geographical 
changes,  but  are  inextinffuiaaable  hy 
the  subtle  influences  of  civilisation 
itself.     Some  chapters  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hope*s  work  on  man^  apocryphal 
as  that  strange  hook  is  on  many 
points,  are  models  of  this  kind  of 
analvsis.       Something   less    elarish 
would  have  suited  Dr.  Arnold ;  and 
had  he  lived  to  complete  his  sketch 
ofthe  Middle  Ages,  he  would  have, 
doubtless,    intro£iced   the    subject. 
The  present  volume  contains  scarcely 
an  auusion  to  it,  and  in  a  series  of 
introductory    lectures    on    history, 
where  it  would  have  found  its  ap- 
propriate place,  we  consider  its  total 
omission  a  defect. 

We  must  now  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  close.  They  have  exceeded  the 
limits  assigned  to  us,  but  the  subject 
is  seductive,  and  would  warrant  a 


larger  measure  of  observation  than  we 
can  afford  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  ex- 
traordinary individual  whose  charac- 
ter we  have  endeavoured  to  estimate, 
was  prematurelv  cut  oif  in  the  midst 
of  his  days  and  his  usefulness ;  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that, 
had  his  valuable  life  been  spared. 
Experience,  which  is  a  stem  teacher, 
would  have  softened  many  of  his 
asperities  and  corrected  many  of  his 
errors.  If  properly  directed,  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  talents  would  have  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  mankind ;  as  it 
is,  much  of  what  he  has  left  behind 
him  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
displays  the  activity  rather  than  the 
compactness  of  his  mind.  We  should 
also  fear  that  his  political  and  eccle- 
siastical heresies  would  find  more 
admirers  than  his  solid  virtues,  and 
that  Dr.  Arnold  will  be  oftener 
quoted  than  imitated.  ^'Unicuique 
dedit  vitium  natura  create."  The 
;  rule  is  of  universal  application,  and 
;  his  prominent  infirmity  was  a  con- 
:  tempt  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
V  a  too  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
I  soundness  of  his  own.  With  less 
of  this  haughty  self-reliance  and  more 
humilitv,  what  might  he  not  have 
accomplished,  for  Dr.  Arnold  was 
both  an  accomplished  and  a  good 
man? 

eMigM§9T0f,  (flMrv)*,  t3if§t  hfuiun, 
"E^u  ym^  ifikXiit  Hf^a  fMVHf  •«».* 


*  CalUaus. 
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THE  SIKHS  A?fD  THE  LATE  CAMPAIGN* 


The  population  of  the  Punjanb, 
-when  the  kingdom  was  at  the  height 
of  its  glory,  does  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  three  or  four  millions  of 
90uls.  Of  these,  not  more  than  half 
a  million  were  Sikhs,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  Hindus  to  Mussulmans 
could  not  have  been  less  than  three 
to  one.  All  were,  however,  taken 
indifferently  into  his  military  service 
by  Runieet  Singh.  Of  his  manner 
of  drilhng  them  in  the  European 
fashion,  and  of  the  chief  of  the  in- 
struments which  he  used  in  sodoin^, 
notice  has  already  been  taken;  and  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that  they  did  not  stand 
alone.  Many  a  scoundrel  of  Euro- 
pean extraction,  as  well  as  some 
Americans,  and  fugitive  Sepoys  in 
abundance,  sought  employment,  and 
endeavoured  to  accumulate  wealth, 
under  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Ventura, 
Court,  Avitabilc,  Allard,  and  Kor- 
land,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
who  served  as  a  civilian,  though  with 
more  than  a  soldier's  proverbial  in- 
difference to  human  life  and  the 
claims  of  pity,  none  attained  to 
situations  of  high  command.  Some 
of  them  were  put  in  charge  of  bat- 
talions, with  play  at  the  rate  of  500/. 
or  10002.  a*year ;  others  commanded 
companies,  or  troops  or  squadnms  of 
horse ;  but  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
majority  was  disposed  of  was,  that 
Runjeei  attached  them  to  the  ar- 
tillery, and  they  received  wages  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a-day  for 
teaching  the  natives  how  to  work, 
and  point,  and  manoeuvre  the  guns. 
In  a  former  paper,  some  notice  was 
taken  of  the  arrangements  in  Sikh 
society,  which  renders  the  Punjaub, 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  nation  quite 
distinct  from  all  which  touch  upon 
it.  A  monarchv  in  name,  it  yet  ex- 
hibited, even  wnen  Runjeet  reigned, 
much  more  the  appearance  of  a 
federation  of  petty  principalities  than 
of  a  single  consolidated  nation ;  for 
each  chief,  though  appointed  by  the 
Maha  Rajah  to  his  district,  ruled  it 
and  held  it  too,  not  unfrequently  in 
defiance  of  the  power  which  had 
placed  him  in  nis  high  station. 
Moreover,  of  the  parties  which  in- 
trigued one  against  the  other  at  the 


durbar,  and,  indeed,  thitmjjIuMit  the 
whole  extent  of  the  emjnre,  tliei^ 
was  no  end ;  and  so  formidable  were 
these,  that  Runjeet  himself,  able  and 
unscrupnlouB  as  he  wasi,  eontrolkd 
them  more  by  holding  the  balance 
amid  their  feuds,  than  by  pntCiRg 
down,  by  a  strong  hand,  the  uctioii9 
spirit,  and  rendering  his  own  will 
tne  law.  The  consequenoe  was,  that 
no  sooner  bad  Runjeet  eeased  to 
breathe,  than  the  ffovenunent,  pro- 
perly so  called,  resolved  itself  into  its 
elements,  and  those  frisfatful  events 
followed  of  which  we  have  already 
said  enough,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  yet  the  end  is 
achieved. 

There  is' no  Salic  law  vacm  the 
Sikhs.  On  both  sides  of  the  Sntlej 
women  have  repeatedly  held  the 
sceptre,  and  almost  alwa3r8  with  an 
impure  as  well  as  a  feeble  hand.  Upon 
this  plea,  the  widow  of  Bumeet's 
son  claimed,  upon  the  death  or  Noo 
Nehal  Singh,  to  govern,  as  r^ent, 
till  it  should  be  seen  whether  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  should  have  a 
child ;  and  though  by  no  means  in 
fifcvour  with  the  powerful  faction,  of 
which  Dhejan  Singh  and  Goolab 
Singh  were  at  the  head,  she  carried 
her  point.  Rut  her  frightful  de- 
baucheries soon  disgusted  even  the 
impure  Sikhs ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  plea  on  which  she  claimed  and 
excpeiscd  rale  haviiM^  been  demon- 
atrated,  Shere  Sin^,  one  of  the 
twins  whose  Intimacy  Runjeet 
scarcely  admitted,  rebelled  against 
her.  She  shut  herself  up  in  the 
citadel  of  Liahore  and  stood  a  siege. 
In  due  time,  however,  Dhejan  Siz^ 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince, 
and  she  was  forced  to  surrender.  She 
was  murdered,  forthwith,  by  her  own 
waitinff-woman. 

And  now  began  that  series  of  mO' 
tinies  and  frightful  revolts  which  led 
to  the  violation  of  the  protected 
territories,  and  caused  the  Indian 
^vemment  to  put  forth  its  strength 
m  the  justest  quarrel  that  ever  Jed 
a  nation  to  arm.  The  Sikh  armv 
had  always  been  kept  in  arrear  witb 
its  pay.  Even  Runjeet  himself  made 
a  practice  of  withholding  the  wages 
of  his  troops  till  a  threatened  mutiny 
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forced  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
acting  honestly;  indeed,  it  was  no 
uneonimon  thing  to  find  a  whole 
year's  pav  due  to  men,  who,  with 
arms  in  tneir  hand&  liyed,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  by  plunder,  till  the 
districts  which  tney  were  embodied  to 
protect  eonld  no  longer  sustain  the 
weight  of  their  presence.  Daring 
the  anarchy  that  followed  Runjeet^ 
demise,  boUi  the  Sirkar  and  the  army 
more  and  more  followed  the  bent  of 
their  inclinations ;  and  the  one  with* 
holding  pav,  the  other  first  threaten- 
ed, then  roDbed  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants, and,  finally,  broke  out  into  uni- 
yersal  mutiny.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  infuriated  soldiery  tumea  their 
arms  lirst  against  their  European 
commanders.  Some  of  these  thev 
slew,  others  with  difiiculty  escaped, 
while  some  owed  their  lives  to  their 
own  gallantry  and  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  a  few  of  their  adherents. 
The  result  was,  that  Sbere  Sinsh 
yielded  every  point  for  which  tne 
mutineers  clamoured,  distributed 
largesses  among  them,  and  punished 
none ;  after  which  he  granted  a 
four  months'  furlough  to  the  whole 
of  them,  and  forthwith  plunged  into 
the  course  of  degradmg  vice  to 
which  he  had  long  been  addicted. 

It  was  in  1843  that  the  hatred  of 
the  Sikhs  towards  the  English,  which 
had  long  smoiddered,  and  by  the 
energy  of  Kunjeet  been  kept  under, 
began  to  shew  itself  openly.  They 
demanded,  that  the  new  Maha  Rajah 
should  refuse  a  passage  to  General 
Pollock  through  the  Funjaub;  and 
when  they  failed  in  carrying  this 
point,  they  clamoured  for  leave  to 
lall  upon  his  communications,  and 
rob  the  convoys  which  from  time  to 
time  were  sent  up  to  him.  Shere 
Singh  steadily  refused  to  sanction 
these  procecdmgs ;  whereupon  a  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  him;  and,  at  a 
review  of  cavalry  outside  the  walls 
of  Lahore,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
own  brother-in-law,  Ajeet  Smgh. 
Not  that  the  youngraan  stood  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  Dhejan  Singh,  the 
same  minister  who  had  raised  Shere 
Singh  to  the  throne,  secretly  fa- 
voured the  plans  for  his  destruction, 
and  gave  proof  of  his  approval  of  the 
assassination  by  getting  into  the 
murderer*8  carriage  and  proceeding 
with  him  towards  the  city.     But 


th^  had  not  sat  long  together  ere  a 
diil^rence  of  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  new  government  that  was  to  be 
set  up,  occurr^ ;  whereupon  Ajeet 
Singh  stabbed  his  relative  to  the 
heart,  and  casting  his  body  to  the 

Sound,  made  his  followers  hack  off 
3  head 

It  would  be  as  little  profitable,  as 
it  would  be  disgusting,  to  follow,  one 
by  one,  the  course  of  the  atrocities 
that  followed.  Ajeet  Singh  slew 
every  member  of  the  royal  family 
whom  he  succeeded  in  getting  into 
his  power,  shewing  mercy  to  none, 
not  even  to  an  infant  bom  the  day 
before ;  and  summed  up  all  by  send- 
ing the  head  of  Dhejan  Singn  to  his 
son,  Bajah  Heerab  Singh.  He  paid 
dearly  for  his  folly;  for  Heerab 
Singh  getting  his  uncle,  Gholab 
Singh,  to  join  him,  issued  orders  to 
the  troops  in  earrison  at  Lahore  to 
seize  the  murderer,  who  shut  himself 
up  in  the  citadel  and  was  there  be- 
sieged. The  murderer  endeavoured 
to  escape,,  was  overtaken,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  whereupon  Ilerab  Singh  set 
up  Dhulab  Singh,  a  reputed  son  of 
Kunjeet,  as  Maha  Rajah ;  and  in  the 
capacity  of  minister  to  this  child  of 
tender  years,  endeavoured  to  grasp 
the  powers  of  the  state,  lie  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  place  he. 
had  won.  New  factions  arose,  new 
mutinies  occurred  amon^  the  troops, 
and  Ucrab  Singh  becoming  an  object 
of  hostility  to  his  nearest  of  kin,  died 
as  most  of  his  predecessors  had  done. 
And  now  the  mother  of  the  hifant 
Maha  Rajah  put  in  her  claim  to  be 
treated  as  regent,  and  the  whofb 
frame-work  of  society  fell  to  pieces.  * 
The  soldiers  roamed  about  the  coun- 
try at  will.  Towns  were  sacked, 
villages  plundered,  while  the  wretich- 
ed  woman,  nominally  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  lived  as  we  could  not,  without 
the  violation  of  all  the  dictates  of 
decency,  stop  so  much  as  to  hint  at. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
progress  of  events  across  the  Sutlei. 
Other  and  more  urgent  cares  pressed, 
indeed,  upon  Lord  Ellenborough,  so 
that  he  had  neither  leisure,  nor  per- 
haps military  means  sufllcient,  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  infiuence 
into  the  scale  of  the  Sikh  parties ; 
but  his  lordship,  we  l)€lieve,  mokes 
no  secret  of  the  plans  which  he  me- 
ditated (br  the  putting  down  of  a 
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state  of  things  which  could  not  fail, 
■ooner  or  later,  of  inTolving  the 
British  provinces  in  a  war.  Scinde 
and  Gwallior,  however,  demanded  his 
attention  in  the  first  instance.  He 
gave  it,  and  the  results  were,  the 
permanent  annexation  of  the  former 
to  the  Company's  possessions,  and 
the  establishment  with  the  latter  of 
relations  which  must  conduce,  ere 
long,  to  the  absorption  of  the  weaker 
into  the  vortex  of  the  greater  power. 
And  then  he  began  to  march  an 
army  of  observation  towards  the 
Sutlej.  But  Lord  £llenborough*s 
brilliant  policy  was  too  rapid  for  the 
four-and-twenty  kings  of  Leadenhall 
Street  In  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
doubted right,  though  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  concerned,  Lord 
EUenborough  was  recalled,  and  Sir 
Henry  Harainge,  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  proceeded,  overland,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government  at  Calcutta. 
From  the  first  beginning  of  British 
power  in  the  East,  there  has  been, 
Doth  in  the  Company  and  amons;  the 
people  and  government  of  England, 
the  greatest  horror  of  the  extension 
of  £>minion  which  has  been  con- 
stantly going  forward.  When  tidings 
arrived,  in  1765,  of  the  assump- 
tion of  regal  power  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
men  experienrad,  amid  the  triumph,  a 
sort  or  dread  of  the  consequences, 
for  which  they  did  not  know  how 
to  aocount.  Warren  Hastings,  in 
like  manner,  was  condemned  and 
afterwards  persecuted  for  obeying 
ah  impulse  which  was  resbtless; 
and  every  governor-general  since  has 
assumed  power,  plraged  to  pacific 
measures,  which  ne  has  invariably 
been  compelled  to  abandon.  But 
among  all  who  have  imdertaken  the 
serious  charge  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, perhaps  not  one  ever  quitted 
England  more  honestly  desirous  of 
avoiding  war  than  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge.  For  himself,  he  had  seen 
enough  of  battle  to  hinder  any  ner- 
sonai  ambition,  as  a  warrior,  from 
swaying  him.  He  knew,  also,  that 
at  home  the  effect  of  the  Cabul  cam- 
paigns had  been  to  render  even  Sir 
Charles  Napier*s  triumphs  in  Scinde 
unpopular  rather  than  otherwise. 
And  almost  the  last  advice  which  his 
old  master  gave  him,  ere  parting,  was 
to  shun  a  rupture  with  the  Sikhs  alto- 
^her,  if  it  should  be  ponnble  so  to 


do;  if  not  possible,  to  defer  tlie  evil 
as  long  as  might  be,  and  to  put  the 
enemy,  ere  he  struck  a  Mow,  whcdly 
in  the  wrong.    Kever,  snrely,  w» 
advice  more  prudent  or  more   inst 
offered ;  never  was  just  and  pmctnt 
counsel    more    faitnliilly  followed. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  thoogh  awake 
to  all  that  was  passing  in  the  Pnn- 
jaub,  would  not  permit  so  modi  as 
one  additional  rq;;iinent  to  approach 
the  Sutlej.    He  satisfied  himself  that 
the   fliarrisons   of  Ferozepore    and 
Loodiana  were  of  sufiident  strength 
to  hold  them  till  succour  could  be 
sent;    and    refused,    therefore,    to 
throw  into   the  territories  of  the 
protected  chieft  one  man  more  than 
was  needed  to  keep  up  the  oommu- 
nications    between    these  advanced 
posts  and  the  frontters  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  summer  of  1845  was  marked 
by  frightful  excesses  in  Lahore. 
Murder  and  debauchery  went  band- 
in-hand  together;  and  the  Banee her- 
self, as  weU  as  her  chief  adviser, 
Jowar  Singh,  no  lonj;er  dimiised 
their  purpose  of  coming  to  Uows 
with  the  Fhiglish.  On  the  part  of 
Jowar  Singh,  this  was  but  the  pro- 
secution of  a  policy  which  had  fang 
been  in  favour  with  him;  and  as  he 
was  heartily  detested  by  the  rest  of 
the  Sirdars,  they  made  it  a  pretext 
for  conspiring  against  him  and  put- 
ting him  to  death.  But  the  Baoee 
was  swayed  by  different  motives. 
From  day  to  day  her  army  became 
more  unmanageable;  and  she  de- 
sired, above  im  things,  to  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance,  even  if  her  deliverance 
should  come  with  a  victorious  British 
force  to  Lahore.  Accordingly,  alter 
having  long  withstood  the  clamoun 
of  her  ofiioers,  she  gave  a  hearty,  yet 
a  reluctant,  consent  to  the  proposed 
invasion  of  the  protected  states;  and 
a  plan  of  operations  was  drawn  up, 
which  indicated  no  slight  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war  on  the  part  of  those 
from  whom  it  emanated. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  fk«qnent 
and  anxious  consultations  at  Calcutta 
in  regard  to  events  as  they  were 
and  as  they  might  be  expected  to  be. 
The  governor-general  oontinned  to 
urge  &e  maintenance  of  peace;  and 
expressed  his  disbelief  of  any  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  to  pro?oke 
a  rupture.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
commended, and  caused  to  be  earned 
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inio  effect,    the  concentration  of  a 
coandemhle    army   about   Meenit, 
Umballa,  and  Delhi ;  and  Sir  Hugh 
Goagfa,    the   commander  •  in  -  chief, 
placiiig^  blmself  at  its  head,  both  the 
gOTemment  and  people  of  India  stood 
still,  as  it  vrere,  to  watch  the  results. 
So   early  as  the  month  of  June 
aUkirs    haid  assumed  an  aspect   so 
alarming  that  it  was  judged  prudent 
for    tlie    governor -general  to  visit 
the  vrestem  provinces  in  person ;  and 
to  confer  on  the  sj^t  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  regard  to  the 
measures  which  in  the  event  of  cer* 
tain  anticipated  contingencies  it  might 
he  judicious  to  adopt    Accordingly, 
late  in  the  autumn,  Sir  Henry  I&r- 
dinge  proceeded  up  the  Ganges,  and 
on  the  26th  of  November  met  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  at  Kumaul,  where  ar- 
rangements were  made  such  as  it  was 
supposed  would   render  the   army 
available   for   any  emergjency  that 
might  arise.   But  though  it  was  well 
known  by  this  time  that  the  Sikh 
colunuiB  were  in  motion,  though  a 
strong  advanced  guard  had  act^ly 
touched  the  Sutlej  opposite  to  Fe- 
rozepore,  and  other  columns  were 
reported  to  be  in  movement  towards 
otnerpoints  on  an  extended  frontier, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  restrained  the 
forward  movement  which  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  had  b^^^n ;    and  kept  nis 
force  in  such  a  position,  as  that  it 
might  march  concentrated  and  en- 
tire as  soon  as  the  territory  should 
be  fairlv  violated,  and  not  before. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Major 
Broadfoot,  political  agent  for  Lahore, 
had  sent  off  a  despatch  ML  of  im- 
portant intelliffence  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  completely  re- 
moved an  impression  which  up  to 
this  date  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  quarters,  that  tne  army  in 
and  about  the  Sikh  capital  did  not 
exceed  15,000  men.  and  established 
the  &ct,  that  not  fewer  than  seven 
divisions,  each  mustering  f^m  8000 
to  10,000  men,  had  been  instructed 
to  cany  the  war  bevond  the  country 
of  the  Fuiyaub.  One  division  only 
was  to  abide  at  home  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  and 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  while  the 
remaining  six  were  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier, each  upon  a  point  of  its  own. 
The  points  threatened  were  Roree 
and  the  hill  country  about  it,  Loodi- 
ana,  Horrekee,  Ferozepore,  Stinde, 


and  Attock.  It  is  true  that  even  in 
this  despatch  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  the  execution  of  so  gigantic  a 
scheme,  and,  indeed,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  at  all.  But 
Sir  Hugh,  like  a  gallant  soldier  as 
he  is,  considered  that  these  doubts 
had  no  very  sure  foundation  to  rest 
upon.  He  therefore  ordered  the  co- 
lumns to  concentrate ;  and  was  a 
march  or  two  on  his  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej  itself  when  Sir  Heniy 
Hardinse  stopped  him.  For  Sir 
Henry  Harding,  be  it  remembered, 
had  other  considerations  than  those 
which  weighed  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  take  account  of.  And 
he  felt  that,  even  in  a  point  of  view 
strictlv  military,  it  was  as  well,  per- 
haps better,  to  continue  his  central 
position  till  the  storm  burst,  because 
he  should  in  that  case  be  able  to 
move  upon  it,  and  meet  it-,  let  it 
come  from  what  quarter  it  mi^ht. 

Anxiously,  and  with  exceedmg  di- 
ligence, were  the  commissariat  ar- 
rangements pressed  forward.  Depots 
of  stores  anci  provisions  were  formed 
in  various  quarters,  convenient  in  the 
event  of  operations,  while  camels, 
horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
were  hired  or  purchased  wherever 
the  agents  of  government  could 
find  them.  More  troops,  also,  were 
called  up  from  the  interior,  and  di- 
rected to  concentrate  in  front  of  Sir- 
hinde ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  pre- 
cipitate hostilities.  At  the  same  time, 
directions  were  given  to  the  different 
chiefs  of  the  protected  states  to  have 
their  contingents  ready,  so  that  they 
mi^ht  offer  to  the  invader  the  best 
resistance  in  their  power,  and  secure 
time  for  the  arm^  to  concentrate. 

In  this  state  thmgs  remained  during 
the  month  of  November,  and  up  to 
the  4th  in  the  month  following.  On 
that  latter  day,  however,  Sb:  Henry 
Hardinge,  finding  that  his  remon- 
strances were  not  attended  to  by  the 
Sikh  government,  commanded  the 
Sikh  valkeel,  or  ambassador,  to  quit 
his  camp;  and  proceeded  in  person 
iVom  Umballa  tovrards  Loodiana, 
making  a  peaceable  progress,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  his  predeces- 
sors, through  the  territories  of  the 
friendly  chie&  that  intervened.  For 
both  he  and  Major  Broadfoot  seem 
still  to  have  considered,  that  an  inva- 
sion upon  a  ffreat  scale  was  little 
to  be  apprehended.    That  plunderers 
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would  crofls  the  rirer  all  men  now 
anticipated,  and  that  out  of  the  mis- 
chief produced  by  them  causes  of 
war  would  arise,  could  not  seriously 
be  doubted.  But  that  the  Sikhs 
would  take  the  initiative  in  this  war 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  dreamed 
of  by  any  one  about  the  governor- 
general,  or  in  his  confidence.  I^Icn 
remembered  how,  on  former  occa- 
sions, Sikh  armies  had  approached 
the  farther  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  oc- 
cupied their  camp  there  for  awhile, 
and  retired  again;  and  Sir  Henry, 
not  less  able  as  a  politician  than  as  an 
officer,  wisely  ai^ed  that  he  had  no 
more  right  to  remonstrate  against 
their  doin^  so  again,  than  they  had 
to  complain  of  tne  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  to  render  Feroze- 
pore  safe  against  a  sudden  assault. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
addition  to  the  old  fortress  which 
imperfectly  commanded  it,  Feroze- 
pore  had  recently  been  covered  by 
stout  field-works,— the  construction 
of  which,  by-the-by,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  soon  as  tidings  of  the  confiised 
state  of  the  Funjaub  reached  him. 
Accordingly,  the  governor-general, 
considering  that  Sir  John  Littler, 
who  occupied  Ferozepore,  would, 
with  the  5000  men  wtiom  he  had 
under  his  orders,  be  able  to  hold  the 
place,  so  long  as  his  provisions  lasted, 
contented  himself,  while  travelling 
towards  Loodiana,  by  directing  that 
the  different  corps  in  the  rear  should 
move  up  one  upon  the  other,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  in  readiness 
to  push  forward,  if  required,  by  the  . 
morning  of  the  Uth  at  the  latest. 

This  forward  movement  brought 
tojgether  about  7500  men  of  all  arms, 
with  thirty-six  guns,  chiefiy  light  six- 
pounders.  Its  object  was  to  have  in 
hand  a  fbree  wherewith  to  bring  re- 
lief to  Ferozepore  should  it  be  in- 
vested; but  as  Sir  Henry  Uardinge 
considered  that  7500  meu,  however 
trustworthy,  would  not  be  able  to 
fight  their  way  through  50,000,  he 
rode  over  to  Loodiana,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  how  far  it  might  be  dos- 
sible  to  dr^w  a  reinforcement  from 
thence.  And  here,  before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  a  little  more  in  detail  than 
we  have  yet  done,  the  theatre  on 
which  these  operations  were  con- 
ducted ;  because,  unless  he  carry  in 


his  mind*8  eye  a  tolerably 
map  of  the  seat  of  war,  we  deff  any 
man  to  make  head  or  tail  of  descrip- 
tions that  bcffin  in  marches  and  end 
in  battles,  and  noise,  and  smoke. 

The  river  Sutlej,  afler  leavhtt;  Hi 
source  among  the  mouDtains,  flows 
in  a  tortuous  course  throa^h  the 
great  plain  of  Hindostan,  and  fcniiii, 
n>r  many  miles,  the  boundarj  be- 
tween the  Puujaub  and  a  coaotiy, 
which,  though  under  British  pro- 
tection, did  not  till  within  these  &w 
months  fi>rm  an  int^^l  portioa  of 
the  British  empire.    Two  detached 
stations  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
this  district  were,  indeed,  in  our  pos- 
session, namely,  Loodiana  and  F^roEt- 
pore ;  but,  besides  that  they  were 
isolated,  being  cut  ofif  from  our  own 
territories  by  the  lands  of  chiefs  not 
altogether  to  be  relied  upon,  tbej' 
stood  apart  full  eighty  nule%  and 
could  not,  therefore,  m   any  case, 
render  mutual  assistance  to  one  an- 
other.   Both  were   fortified, — Loo- 
diana,  however,  most   imperfectly. 
Both  stood  exposed  to  sudden  dan- 
ger, for  they  were  close  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river ;  and  on  both  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  an  eye,  inasmuch 
as  some  thousands  of  good  titMps, 
besides  the  wives  and  families  of  thar 
officers,  were  stationed  in  caeb,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage  of 
manv  years. 

Tne  {j^eneral  aspect  of  the  pro* 
tcctcd  Sikh  states  has  little,  in  point 
of  beauty,  to  recommend  it.  The 
country  is  flat,  cultivated  near  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages, 
but  not  fruitful  even  there,  because 
the  soil  is  sandy.  Elsewhere,  jun- 
gles of  stunted  shrubs  a  sood  deal 
ovei^grow  it,  interrupting  the  visbn, 
and  rendering  the  movement  of  troops 
in  line,  and  especially  of  cavali>% 
difiicult ;  and  there  \s  great  want  of 
water.  And  the  roads  are  but  in- 
difierent. 

Loodiana  lie9  up  the  stream,  as 
compared  with  Ferozepore.  It  is, 
likewise,  nearer  to  Umoalla  by  fifty 
miles  at  the  least,  though  you  may 
reach  tbe  one  without  coming  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  the  other.  It 
is  a  town  of  greater  note  than  Feroze- 
pore, both  because  of  the  wealth  of 
the  shops,  and  that  its  agreeable 
climate  renders  it  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  to  European  families.  But 
in  0  military  poin^  of  view  it  is  very 
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little  to  be  regarded ;  its  defences 
consisting  of  a  common  wall  and  a 
fort,  which  could  not  withstand  the 
Are  of  a  battering  train  for  half 
a  day. 

Among  other  arrangements  which 
be  judg(3  it  expedient  to  make,  Sir 
Henry  tiardinge  had  directed  a  ma- 
gazine   of  provisions  and    military 
stores  to  be  formed  as  far  in  advance 
as  Busseean.    This  small  town  stands 
^vhere  the  roads  from  Umballa  and 
Kumaul  meet,  and  is  admirably  placed 
for  the  supply  both  of  Ferozepore 
and    Loodiana,  being   about   equi- 
distant from  both.    Upon  it  he  re^ 
2 nested  the  commander-in-chief  to 
ircct  his  march,  while  he  himself,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  went  on  to 
Loodiana.      He  there  found   that, 
though  some  hazard  must  of  neces- 
sity attend  the  measure,  it  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  judicious  to  bring 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  once 
into  the  field,  and  filling  the  fort 
with  invalids,  to  depend  upon  them 
for  the  protection  of  the  ladies  and 
the  general  defence   of  the  place. 
Accordingly,  about  4000  out  of  the 
5000  men  who  held  Loodiana,  were, 
with  their  artillery,  directed  to  march 
upon   Busseean,  where,    upon   the 
13th,  they  formed  a  junction  with 
the  head  of  tbe  column  which  had 
been  moving  from  Umballa. 

Not  a  day  had  passed  since  the 
troops  began  to  concentrate,  without 
bringing  in  its  rumour  as  to  the 
purposes  and  proceedings  of  the 
Sikns.  All  these,  liowever,  were  so 
contradictory  one  of  another,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  found  upon  them 
any  dennitive  plan ;  for  now  Feroze- 
pore, now  Loodiana,  and  now  other 
places  farther  to  the  north-east, 
were  described  as  threatened;  but 
tbe  13th  put  an  end  to  every  thing 
like  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
then  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
actually  crossed  the  river  in  force 
two  days  previously,  and  that  Fe- 
rozepore was  invested.  In  a  moment 
the  plans  of  the  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief  were  ma- 
tured. To  relieve  Ferozepore,  at  all 
hazards,  was  their  great  object ;  and 
in  order  to  ef&ct  that  end,  the 
columns  were  put  in  motion  ai>d 
pushed  on  by  double  marches. 

In  all  operations  of  this  sort,  when 
an  enemy  numerically  superior  has 
the  choice  of  tbe  initiative,  a  de- 


fensive force  cannot  fail  to  be  pat 
much  upon  its  mettle,  as  well  as  to 
suffer  great  fatigue,  and  it  may  be 
inconvenience,  for  lack  of  provisions 
likewise;  and  seldom  in  tne  annals 
of  modern  warfare  have  soldiers  been 
more  tried  than  those  which  acted 
in  the  month  of  December  last  under 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  From  the  14th  to  the 
17th  they  were  en  route  from  before 
dawn  till  well  on  to  midnight,  no 
time  being  afforded  so  much  as  to 
cook  the  meat  which  they  carried  in 
their  haversacks.  On  the  18th,  after 
compassing  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles,  they  halted  at  a  place  called 
Moodkee  about  noon,  and  had  just 
began  to  light  their  fires  and  to  make 
ready  for  cooking,  when  the  word 
passed  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
and  the  regiments  stood  to  their 
arms. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
progress  of  this  campaign  which 
striKCS  a  European  soldier  with  sur«> 
prise.  [N'otwithstanding  that  there 
was  present  with  the  British  army 
a  cavalry  force,  most  efiicient  as  far 
as  it  went,  and,  in  point  of  numbers, 
by  no  means  contemptible,  tbe  in* 
telligcnce  at  head-quarters  seems  to 
have  been  neither  rapkl  nor  very 
accurate.  The  advance  to  Moodkee, 
for  example,  appears  to  have  been 
made  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
enemy  were  still  in  their  lines  about 
Ferozepore;  and  the  troops  halted 
and  established  their  bivouac,  the 
same  opinion  still  prevailing  among 
them.  Now  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  judicious  use  of  a  dlvinoii 
of  light  cavalry,  might  have  prevented 
this.  Better  mounted  by  far  than 
any  other  horsemen  in  Asia,  the 
Company*s  cavalry  must  be  difTereot 
from  what  we  take  it  to  be,  if  it  be 
unsafe  to  smd  forward  patrols  and 
supports  many  miles  a-bead  of  the 
army  which  is  advancing.  Had  this 
been  done  on  the  18th,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Sikhs  within 
half  an  hour*s  march  of  the  camp 
could  have  taken  place  without  due 
warning  given.  Ajb  it  wa^  not  done, 
the  general  has  good  cause  to  thank 
tbe  steadiness  and  valour  of  his  men, 
that  be  was  not  attacked  more  at 
unawares  than  really  befell,  and 
driven  from  tlie  field. 

The  alarm  being  given,  the  whole 
army    stood    in    its     ranks;   and 
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the  eayalxy,  with  the  hone  artil- 
lery, heing  directed  to  feel  to  the 
front,  moved  forward.  They  passed 
through  a  country  much  overgrown 
hy  low  junffle ;  and  saw,  in  conse- 
quence, nothing  to  eaide  them,  ex- 
cept heavy  clouds  ofaust  in  the  air. 
Presently  the  flash  and  report  of  a 
gun,  with  the  whiz  of  a  round  shot 
over  their  heads,  told  them  that  bard 
knocks  were  coming.  They  formed 
up  rapidly,  and  in  good  order ;  and 
moving  on,  as  well  as  the  jungle 
would  allow,  arrived  in  due  tune  in 
presence  of  the  enemv.  And  now 
b^;an  a  conflict,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  without  bestowins 
unmixed  praise  upon  the  devoted 
heroism  of  every  individual  that 
took  part  in  it.  About  12,000  British 
troops,  of  which  less  than  3000  were 
Europeans,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  40,000  Siks,  not  undisci- 
plined and  half-armed  iMurbarians,  but 
brave  men,  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
French  empire,  and  confident  in  their 
own  prowess,  as  well  as  in  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  their  artil- 
lery. For  while  our  people  brought 
about  forty  light  pieces  into  the 
field,  more  than  double  that  number, 
— ^most  of  them  twelve-pounders — 
poured  destruction  into  our  ranks; 
and  knocked  down  guns,  tumbrils, 
and  horses,  vrith  an  accuracy  which 
shewed  that  artillery  practice  was 
familiar  to  their  ovmers. 

Of  a  battle  thus  beffun,  and  waged 
throughout  with  stubbornness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  and  exceeding 
bravery  by  the  enemy,  it  were  idle 
to  attempt  a  technical  description. 
Begiments  went  at  it  with  hearty 
f^OM-will ;  and  when  the  British  ar- 
tillery was  fairly  swept  aside  by  the 
superior  weight  of  the  fire  that  fell 
upon  it,  the  bayonet  and  the  sabre 
came  into  ^y,  and  carried  all  before 
them.  The  Sikhs  were  beaten  at  every 
point,  and  leaving  seventeen  guns 
behind,  retreated,  though  in  good 
order,  just  before  dark.  It  was  im- 
possible to  follow  them,  partly 
oecause  the  men  were  too  mucn 
fbtigued  to  eo  through  with  a  rapid 
mareh,  parUy  because  the  loss  sus- 
tained nad  been  heavy,  and  there 
was  need,  in  some  sort,  to  reorganise ; 
so  upon  the  field  which  they  had 
won,  and  surrounded  by  the  dead 
and  the  dyinfi^,  the  victors  lay  down 
that  night  ana  slept. 


There  was  great  suffering^  every 
where  for  want  of  water.  Hunger 
men  may  endure  for  days  together; 
but  a  burning  thirst,  in  a  tropical 
clunate,  is  terrible;  and  when  the 
fever  in  the  blood  becomes  ag^- 
vated  by  such  exertions  as  the  Bntisfa 
army  had  that  day  made,  the  whole 
world  seems  valueless  in  comparison 
with  a  cup  of  cold  water.  None 
came,  however,  for  several  hours; 
yet  the  ^Unt  fellows  bore  the  pri- 
vation without  a  murmur;  and  when 
the  following  day  brought  them  a 
reinforcement  of  two  European  re- 
giments of  infantry,  with  a  small 
battery  of  heavy  guos,  they  felt  that 
they  were  irresisUole.  Nevertbekss, 
the  general,  with  great  good  sense, 
gave  them  two  entire  &ys  to  re- 
uresh ;  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
precipitating  matters.  Teromoore 
had  been  saved  by  tiie  battle  of  the 
18th;  and  his  communications  with 
the  place  being  in  some  sort  restored, 
he  had  time  to  ¥ram  Sir  John  Littler 
of  his  purposes,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  co-operating  in  thdr  accomplish- 
ment. These  were  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  delay ;  besides  that,  others 
probably  occurred  to  him,  namely,  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  for 
the  coming  up  of  the  corps  which  had 
been  directed  to  march  from  Delhi, 
Meerut,  and  other  stations.  And  on 
the  partof  the  Sikhs,  itvras  doubtless 
considered  that  their  very  numbers 
would  render  a  long  hiUt  on  one 
spot  impossible  for  them;  for  no 
country,  however  fertile,  can  sustain 
the  pressure  of  sixty  thousand  men 
many  days.  Whercmre,  the  general 
did  right  in  halting  on  the  field 
which  had  been  won ;  and  possibly 
would  have  done  still  better,  had  he 
prolonged  the  halt  till  their  necessities 
should  have  forced  the  enemy  to  act 
on  the  offensive.  However,  it  did  not 
so  appear  to  the  hero  of  Maharadj- 
pore.  A  rcigular  fire-eater.  Sir  Huf  h 
Gouffh  entertains  no  predilection  for 
the  Fabian  manner  of  maldng  war; 
and  who  vrill  have  the  hardihood  to 
charge  him  on  that  account  with 
an  unsoldierlike  love  of  his  profes- 
sion? 

Having  collected  the  wounded, 
buried  the  dead,  secured  the  cap- 
tured guns,  and  restored  order  to 
the  ranks  of  his  r^ments.  Sir  Hugh 
Grough,  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  again  put  his 
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columns  in  motion.  He  had  been 
Stratified,  in  the  interval  between  the 
18th  and  that  date,  by  the  tender 
>vhicb  Sir  Henry  Hiurdinge  made 
of  his  personal  services  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  second  in  command; 
vrhile  the  army,  which  knew  the 
i¥orth  of  the  ffovemor-general  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  in  the  council, 
rejoiced  with  him  when  the  news 
spread  abroad.  And,  indeed,  there 
inras  great  room  for  gratification  on 
all  hands.  The  govemor-general*s 
behaviour  was  noble  in  the  extreme. 
He  would  not  rob  his  friend  of  a 
single  laurel,  while  he  cheerfully 
waved  whatever  claim  his  superior 
civil  rank  might  give  him,  to  take 
the  foremost  place  in  operations 
which  were  as  much  political  as  mi- 
litary. Yet  he  brougnt  to  the  aid  of 
the  general  all  the  talent  and  expe- 
rience of  which  he  is  possessed, 
working  with  him  cheerfully  in  the 
council  tent,  and  riding  in  the  field 
wherever  the  fire  was  hottest.  Ho- 
nour be  to  both  these  gallant  soldiers  I 
They  suffered  no  unworthy  feeling 
to  come  between  them  and  their  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  public  service; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  both 
their  countnr^s  gratitude  and  a  fame 
which  shall  be  as  deathless  as  the 
memory  of  the  great  deeds  which 
they  have  done. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, long  before  the  break  of 
day,  Uie  army  was  in  motion.  Bag- 
j;age,  wounded,  and  sick,  were  left 
in  Moodkee  under  the  protection  of  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  native  infan- 
try; while  9ie  rest  moved  on,  left 
in  front,  taking  the  direction  of 
Sultan-Khan-^V^lah,  a  village  near 
which  the  spies  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  entrencned  themselves. 
Meanwhile  Sir  John  Littler,  having 
been  duly  apprised  of  the  order  of 
march,  moved,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, ^om  Ferozepore;  and  the  main 
columns  taking  ground  to  their  right 
as  they  approached  the  supposed 
position  of  the  enemy,  a  junction 
between  the  two  COTp  was  effected 
without  hinderance.  This  befell  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  the 
strength  of  the  British  array  was 
raised  in  consequence  to  16,700  men, 
with  sixty-nine  guns,  chiefly  of  horse 
artillery.  And  now  came  the  oues- 
tion,  what  was  next  to  be  done?  That 
the  enemy  lay  in  great  force  about 


four  miles  farther  off,  had  been 
full^  ascertained.  The  numbers  were 
vanously  reported  from  48,000  to 
60,000  men ;  and  their  artillery,  al- 
most all  heavy  pieces,  amounted  to 
I  OS  guns.  Moreover,  their  camp  was 
reported  to  extend  about  a  mile  in 
length,  by  half  a  mile  in  width; 
to  be  covered  by  breast-works,  bat- 
teries and  redoubts,  and  to  inclose  the 
strong  village  of  Feroaseshah  within 
it.  The  question  therefore  was, 
whether  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  attack  these  entrenchments,  or  to 
halt,  shew  a  front  to  the  troops 
within  them,  and  vrait  for  farther 
strength,  especially  in  heavy  guns  P 
It  may  seem  invidious  to  hin^  that 
the  latter  was  the  course  which  every 
principle  of  the  art  of  war  would 
nave  dictated.  Now  that  the  in- 
vaders had  fiiirly  developed  their  plan 
of  campaign,  delay  was  all  on  the 
side  of  the  British  general.  He  com- 
manded an  army  which,  if  nume- 
ricallv  inferior  to  theirs,  was  fiur  more 
pliable.  He  had  a  right  to  calculate 
on  the  daily  increase  of  his  own 
force,  and  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
fight  a  battle  should  the  Sikhs  grow 
weary  of  inaction,  and  ouit  their 
lines  to  offer  it.  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  fiery  old  general  that 
all  these  advantages  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  diow  of 
diffidence;  he  therefore  gave  his 
voice  for  immediate  action,  and  car- 
ried the  governor-general  heartily 
along  with  him. 

Something  less  than  an  hour 
having  been  spent  in  making  the 
necessai^  arrangements,  the  armv 
was  agam  put  in  motion.  It  passed) 
as  on  the  18th,  through  Quantities  of 
low  jungle,  and  formed  into  two 
lines,  when  the  skirmishers  which 
covered  the  movement  gave  notice 
that  the  enemy's  position  was  at 
hand.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  like* 
wise,  that  the  course  of  the  previous 
manoeuvring  bavins  carried  it  round 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  in* 
trenchments,  the  formati<m  in  order 
of  battle  took  place  between  the 
Sikh  camp  and  Ferozepore,  and  that 
the  lines  fronted  in  a  direction 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  they  nad  faced  during  the 
action  of  the  18th.  Moreover,  as  the 
length  of  the  Sikh  camp  lay  towards 
Ferozepore  and  the  open  country, 
while  its   breadth  pointed  in   the 
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direction  of  Moodkee  and  the  Sutlej, 
the  niovemenU  whidi  bcmight  the 
Umballah  oarps  into  eommnnication 
with  Sir  John  Littler^s  division  had 
^aeed  the  whole  opposite  to  that 
side  of  the  intrenchments  which  was 
the  strongest.  However,  there  lay 
the  enemj ;  and  the  stout  old  com- 
mander, no  wise  distmsting  the 
ability  of  hiii  followers  to  heat  them, 
moved  on  as  if  he  had  been  directing 
a  review  manceuvre  on  Wormwood 
Serubs  or  the  Phoenix  Park. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
desire,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  to 
detract  fh>m  the  merits  of  the  gal« 
lant  men  who  fouffht  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ferozeshah.  They  did 
the  work  right  nobly ;  nevertiieless 
we  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  once  again  they  (the  chiefs)  set 
the  obvious  principles  of  war  at 
defiance,  and  conquered  by  the  exer- 
cise of  sheer  valour.  Whether  they 
ought  to  have  risked  a  battle  at  all 
may  be  questioned.  But  having 
come  to  the  determination  of  fight- 
ing, it  was  surelv  more  bold  Uian 
scientific  to  attack  the  largest  and 
best-protected  front  of  a  fortified 
position,  other  and  weaker  points 
being  accessible.  The  Sikh  camp 
is  described  as  having  been  a  paral- 
lelogram. It  thermre  presented 
four  acute  angles,  each  of  which 
must  of  necessity  be  without  any 
flanking  line  of  fire  to  protect  it. 
Now  had  tiie  British  army  directed 
its  columns  of  attack  on  any  two  of 
these  acute  augles,  connecting  the 
attacks  by  a  line  of  cavalry  and  skir- 
mishers between,  there  needs  little 
knowledge  of  inilitary  mattcn  to 
shew  that  the  troops  would  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  lines  with, 
probably,  one-iourth  of  the  loss  that 
actually  befell  while  storming  the 
front  of  the  position  in  line.  Still, 
88  we  have  just  said,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  desire  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  those  who  fought 
and  won  one  of  the  most  important 
battles  that  ever  was  waged  in  India. 
From  the  hishest  to  the  lowest  in  rank 
they  shewed  that  they  were  emi- 
nently possessed  of  a  quality  with- 
out which  all  other  military  virtues 
go  for  nothing.  Their  conrase  and 
endurance  would  take  no  denial ;  and 
where  there  is  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  be  beaten,  there  will  be 
needed  a  marvellous  amount  both  of 


science  and  of  dull,  to  overthrow 
sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  army  being  formed  into  two 
lines, — of  which  the  fizst  eonaiaiti^ 
entirely  of  infimtry,  with    artilloy 
in   the  centre  and  on  each  flank, 
while  the  second  was  compoaed  partly 
of infimtry,  partly  of  cavalry, — amoved 
steadily  K>rwar£    They  had  arrived 
within  one  thousand  yards  of  tlie 
intrenchments   ere   a   gun    opened 
upon  them;    but  then  there  came 
such  a  storm  of  round  shot  and  shells 
as  no  other   troops   in  the  world 
would  have  facedC     On  went  tlie 
advanced   line,   however;    the    ar* 
tillery  uulimbering,  and  replying  to 
the  enemy*s  fire  as  fast  as  its   in- 
feriority,   both    of    numbers    and 
calibre,  would  allow;  till  the  whole 
were  pushed  to  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  batteries.   And 
now  came  grape,  mixed  with  round 
and  shells,  which  smashed  the  in- 
fantry*, upset  the  guns,  killed  men 
and  horses  by  the  score,  and  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed it  that,  in  one  important  point 
at  least,  the  assailants  were  no  match 
for  the  assaulted.    In  an  instant  the 
infantry  were  directed    to  charge. 
They  left  their  artillery  friends  in  a 
very  demolished  state  behind  them, 
and,  setting  up  a  shout,  rushed  at  the 
breastworks  and  defences  as  the  bull- 
dog rushes  at  his  prey  when  his 
master  has  slipped  and  hallooed  him 
on.    There  was  ftightful  carnage  as 
they  cleared  the  inter\'ening  space, 
but  what  cared  these  noble  fellows 
for  that?    Twice  broken  and    re- 
pulsed,  the  62d  regiment   on  the 
right,  the  29th  more  to  the  left,  both 
of  them  well  supported  by  the  Sciwy 
battalions  that  were  brigaded  with 
them,  forced  the  first  line  of  works 
at  the  jKiint  of  the  bayonet;   and 
with  a  rolling  fire  swept  down  mul- 
titudes of  the  enemy,   who   cither 
struggled  still  to  hold  their  ground, 
or  stopped   one   another   in   their 
efforts  to  escape  from  it. 

They  had  well  won  the  entrance 
to  the  camp,  but  a  second  line  of 
intrenchments  was  before  them ;  and, 
while  they  were  hastily  reforming 
for  a  second  rush,  an  event  occurred, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  write 
without  horror.  The  Sikhs  had 
mined  the  whole  of  this  outer  face ; 
and  now  the  match  was  applied,  and 
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the  mines  exploded,  ttmveyiag  many 
a  gallant  soldier  to  his  last  account. 
None  bat  tbey  who  have  witnessed 
the  effect  of  such  a  catastrophe  can 
form  the  most  remote  conception 
iii  it.  The  surviYors  hold  their 
breath,  and  become  conscious  of  a 
finding,  which  partakes  more  of  awe 
than  of  terror ;  while  even  they  who 
have  wrought  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion appear  to  gaze  with  wonder  for 
a  moment  on  ttie  scene  which  they 
have  caused.  This  di^,  for  example, 
the  explosion  was  Allowed  by  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  roar  of 
battle.  But  it  was  only  ibr  a  mo*> 
ment  The  second  Ime  of  Sikh 
batteries  opened  with  terrible  effect. 
From  the  flanking  batteries,  too,  shot 
came  as  thick  as  hail,  knocking  down 
whole  sections,  and  tearing,  in  its 
remote  flight,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
British  artillery,  which  still  stood 
on  the  ground  where  it  had  halted 
when  the  infantry  advanced  to  the 
charge.  And  here  one  of  those 
panics  which  are  much  more  apt  to 
take  the  lookers-on  at  a  great  battle 
than  the  troops  actively  engaged, 
seized  the  native  drivers.  A  isliot 
struck  a  horse-artillery  wagon,  and 
set  it  on  Are.  It  blew  up,  killing 
men  and  horses  on  each  side  of  it ; 
yet  the  animals  which  were  bar* 
nessed  to  it  received  no  hurt,  though 
the  noise  and  the  flame  behind  them 
seemed  to  drive  them  mad.  Away 
they  plunged,  with  the  burning 
mass  at  their  heels,  and  driving 
through  the  ranks,  caused  such  con* 
fusion,  that  not  all  the  efforts  of  the 
oflScers  could  stop  it  In  a  moment 
the  whole  body  became  a  confused 
mass,  and  two  or  three  battalions  of 
native  infantry  catching  the  disease, 
the  entire  force  fled  in  disorder 
across  the  plain.  They  never  halted 
till  they  got  to  the  viliage  of  Sultan-* 
Khan-mUah. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  went  on 
with  unabated  lury  in  front  The 
second  line  of  infantry  on  the  right 
had  closed  up  to  the  support  of  the 
first,  and  the  whole  were  pressing 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  wnen  the 
sun  went  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  darkness  of  an  Ori- 
ental night  closed  over  them.  What 
a  night  was  that!  By  dint  of  a 
prowess  never  surpeased,  rarely 
equalled,  these  resolute  soldiers  had 
forced  their  way  within  the  second 


line;  and  were  now  so  completely 
mixed  with  the  enemy,  that  no  man 
could  tell  whether  the  form  which 
stood  next  to  his  own  was  that  of  a 
friend  or  a  foe.  But  this  was  a  state 
of  tbmgs  which  could  not  last  long. 
The  Sikhs  felt  that,  if  not  routed, 
they  had  been  worsted,  in  the  fight 
They  therefore  fell  back  from  the 
Ferozepore  front  of  the  camp,  and, 
establisning  themselves  in  and  about 
the  village  of  Ferozeshah,  there 
passed  the  night. 

The  annals  of  war  present  us  with 
no  parallel  to  the  respective  positions 
of  the  hostile  armies  that  night. 
They  were  both  within  the  lines, 
both  bivouacking  where  tbey  had 
lately  stood,  the  dead  and  wounded 
lying  in  multitudes  beside  them. 
The  English  had  carried  the  in- 
trenchments  and  kept  them ;  the 
Sikhs  were  intrenched  again  in  a 
strong  village;  and  both  parties 
waited  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the 
battle.  Only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  at  the  most,  divided  them. 
And  then  might  be  seen  with  what 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  good  offi- 
cers exert  themselves  to  sustain  the 
courage,  and  soothe  the  anxieties,  of 
the  soldiers.  Sir  Henry  llardinge 
and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  seem  never 
to  have  closed  an  eye.  They  went 
about  from  regiment  to  r^;iment, 
speaking  cheenngly  to  the  sound, 
and  kindly  and  smilingly  to  the 
wounded,  and  telling  all  that  "  they 
must  fight  it  out  on  the  morrow; 
for  it  would  never  do  for  a  British 
army  to  suffer  so  much  as  a  repulse." 
Moreover,  the  Sikhs  exhibited  no 
signs  of  courage  abated.  On  the 
contrary,  having  found  out  where 
the  governor-general  had  established 
his  bivouac,  they  opened  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  re^ments  near,  such  a 
fire,  tnat,  at  midnight,  Sir  Henry 
found  it  necessary  to  dii^ect  two  regi- 
ments to  stand  to  their  arms  and 
take  the  gun.  And  nobly  these 
corps,  the  Queen*s  80th,  and  the  2d 
Bengal  European  Lisht  Infantry, 
p^ormed  their  aUotted  task.  They 
rushed  upon  the  gun,  bayoneted  the 
gunners,  drove  away  the  line  of  in- 
fantry that  supported  it  in  the  rear, 
and  brought  back  the  piece  in 
triumph. 

There  was  rest  for  the  wearied 
soldier  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  night«-such  rest,  at  least,  as  those 
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find,  who  suffer  from  the  combined 
pressure  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  have  nothing  to  support  them 
except  the  hope  of  vicUny  on  the 
morrow.  Sir  Hugh  Grough,  in  his 
excellent  dispatch,  calls  it  ''a  long 
night,"'  and  so  it  was;  but  with  the 
approach  of  dawn  there  was  a  prompt 
arousing  from  every  bivouac  fire; 
and  the  formation  of  a  line,  less  ex- 
tensive than  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  but  as  r^ular  and  as  pliable 
as  if  no  san^inarj  battle  had  been 
fought.  Agam  was  the  horse  artillery 
at  its  stations  on  either  flank.  Again 
were  the  heavy  pieces  formed  in  the 
centre ;  and  as  soon  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  discern  objects,  the  strife 
was  renewed. 

Once  more  the  Sikh  artillery 
caused  terrible  havoc  in  the  ranks. 
Our  guns  could  not  face  them ;  and 
were  the  less  able  to  do  so,  that  their 
ammunition  now  b^gan  to  grow 
scarce.  Once  more,  therefore,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  bayonet ;  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardii^ 
with  the  remains  of  their  staff,  ridmg 
in  fjront  of  the  line,  both  to  en« 
courage  the  soldiers,  and  to  check 
the  fire,  which,  if  b^n  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  charge,  almost  alvrays 
renders  the  movement  ineffective. 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  rush. 
Ferozedah  was  earned;  whereupon 
the  whole  line  wheeling  to  its  left, 
swept  the  camp,  till  not  an  enemy 
remained  in  their  position.  And 
then  was  seen  a  sight,  as  gratifying 
to  all  concerned  in  the  battle,  as  war 
itself  ever  offers  to  contemplation. 
Having  carried  every  thing  before 
them,  the  troops  drew  up  in  a  line  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  formed 
to  salute  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park  ; 
and  when  their  generals  rode  up, 
they  cheered  with  all  their  might, 
waving  the  standards  which  they  had 
taken,  and  exhibiting  marks  both  of 
triumph  and  of  gratitude.  Yet  their 
work  was  not  yet  done.  A  fresh 
column  of  30,000  men,  from  the  stand- 
ing camp  near  Ferosepore,  was  seen 
advancing.  It  fell  upon  their  jiosi- 
tion  with  great  fnrv,  beins  particu- 
larly strong,  as  all  the  rest  had  been, 
in  its  artillery ;  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  tide  of  success,  which  had  here- 
tofore flowed  in  one  direction, 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
turned. 

There  occurred  at  this  time  one  of 


those  extraordinary  accidents  \  _ 
which  it  is  impossible  to  provide, 
because  in  the  manageroentjof  militaiy 
operations  they  are  never  eoonted 
upon.  Astaff-offioer,who«eintdlects 
were  unsettled^  had  ridden  hack,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  f*nemy*8  cnop 
was  won,  and  directed  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  to  retire  upon  Feroa^ofv, 
in  order  that  men  and  hones  nqg^ 
refresh  themselves.  Notaffiui,tlim- 
fore,  was  with  Sir  Hngn  Goo^; 
when  Tv  Singh  with  his  army  ofie- 
serve  advancra  against  him,  and  the 
murderous  fire  of  round  shot  and 
shell  which  the  latter  threw  into  the 
village  where  the  British  in&atiy 
stood   met    no    reply.      Moreover, 
to  advance  from  the  village  would 
necessarily  expose  the  men  to  almost 
certain  destruction,  because  a  power- 
ful cavalry  was  ready  to  fidt  upon 
the  colunms,  while  to  remain  as  tfiey 
were  could  accomplish  nothing,  see- 
ii^  that  the  enemy  would  never  cbse 
with  them ;  battles  of  artillery  being 
under   all  circumstances  tlieir  &- 
vonrites.    But  if  an  accident  farooght 
the  British  infantry  into  the  KnuDe, 
another  accident  rdueved  them,   llie 
cavalry  and  artillery,  moved  as  they 
had  b^n  directed  to  do,  alter  having 
suffered  severely  from  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Sikhs,  which  took  them  in  flank, 
while  the  infimtry  were  advandi^  to 
the  charffe.     Now,  under  the  per- 
suasion tnat  a  general  retreat  was 
ordered,  they  pursued  thdr  oonise 
towards  Feroeepore.  The  movement 
brought  them  round  the  flank  of  the 
Sikhe^  who,  mistaking  the  object  ctf 
it,  suddenly  abandoned  their  guns 
and  fled.    Once  more  the  undaunt- 
able  infantry  were  upon  them,  and 
the  British  army,  mauled  and  crip- 
pled as  it  was,  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  as  well  as  of  seventy-direc 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  standards,  and 
other  trophies  innumerable. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
Looked  at  in  a  stratagencal  point  of 
view,  it  mav  have  been  f^ill  of  blun- 
ders; but  the  courage  and  steady  dis- 
cipline of  the  men  could  not  be  sur- 
passed, and  the  behaviour*  of  the 
leaders  under  fire  was  magnifioent 
A  fearful  carnage  had  occurred  on 
both  sides,  for  of  the  personal  stiff 
of  the  governor-general  none  now 
rode  near  him  except  his  son,  a  boy 
of  seventeen.  Nevertheless  heavy 
aa  the  loss  might  be,  the  advantages 
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purdiMed  were  worth  the  coet.   And 
Sir  Hcpry  Hardiiige  shewed  that  he 
felt  this  to  be  the  case,  by  invitiog 
the  army  to  assemble  that  mght  about 
lus  tent,  aad  to  oiOTer  public  thanks  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  victory  with 
which  He  had  crowned  their  efforts. 
Yet,  when  the  historian  comes  to  re- 
owd  as  among  the  slain  the  names  of 
Broadfoot,  Somerset,    Uerries,  and 
naai^  more,  he  will  be  forced  to  ae- 
knowled|^  that  war  is  a  frightful 
evil,  be  it  undertaken  in  what  cause 
it  may.     Sale,   too,   the   hero   of 
JeUalabad,  had  closed   his  career; 
M^Caskill  had  fallen  as  became  his 
pieyious  (Career  of  honour;  and  the 
ranks  were  thinned  to  an  extent  not 
equalled  in  any  battle  of  the  Penin- 
sula, Albuera,   perhaps,  alone   ex* 
oepted.    It  was  a  campaign,  brief  so 
far  yet  pregnant  with  ^reat  events, 
aad  very  fruitful  of  pnvate  sorrow. 
Neverthekss  Ferozepore  was  saved, 
and  the  invaders^  crushed  and  baffled, 
were  understood  to  be  in  full  flight 
towards  their  own  side  of  the  Sutlei. 
Thus  far  all  had  gone  well.    The 
protected  states  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure freed  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
river  once  more  ran  between  them 
luid  the  British  lines,  nevertheless 
the  Sikhs  had  not  altogether  aban- 
doned their  hold  of  the  left  bank ; 
and,  for  the  present,  it  was  judged 
more  prudent  to  leave  them  so.    In 
spite  q£  their  defeats  at  Moodkee  and 
Feroaepore,  they  outnumbered  the 
Vjigiifth  by  four  to  one ;  and  having 
erected  with  much  skill  a  semicir- 
cular ^ain  of  works,  which  pro- 
tected the  bridge  whereby  they  com- 
municated from   one  bank  to  the 
other,  they   presented  a  front  too 
fomidable  to  he  assailed  by  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  armv  which  had 
just  overthrown  them.  Acoordiugly, 
aSter  advandnig  so  as  effectually  to 
oov«r  FeiDxepore,  Sir  Hug;h  Googh 
pitched  his  tents,  so  that,  with  head- 

Suarters  at  a  place  called  Mhalkee, 
e  miffht  keep  in  chedc  anv  move- 
ment uiat  should  be  made  from  So- 
braon ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  ready  to  manoeuvre  towards 
Loodiana  should  it  be  threatened, 
and  to  cover  all  the  roads  by  whidi 
the  rehiloroements  that  had  been 
ordered  up  might  be  expected  to 
tcavel. 

Though  tlie  treaty  whieh  held  the 
English  and  Sikh  governments  in 
VOL.  xxxm.  vo,  cxcvu. 


amity,  provided  that  the  Sikhs  should 
send  no  troops  across  the  Sutlej,  they 
were  permitted  to  retain  certain  jag- 
hires,  or  feudal  possessions,  on  the  leflt 
bank,  one  of  which  comprised  the  town 
and  fort  of  Dheerrumcote.  Here  the 
enemy  had  established  a  magazine 
of  sprain;  and  a  small  garrisou,  con- 
sisting of  mercenaries,  chieflv  Ro- 
hellas  and  Affghans,  were  thrown 
into  the  place  for  its  protection. 
But  besides  that  the  grain  was  needed 
in  the  British  lines,  the  presence  of 
a  hostile  garrison  on  his  own  side  of 
the  stream  was  an  eye-sore  and  an 
annoyance  to  the  British  general. 
Wherefore  Major- general  Sir  Harry 
Smith  was  directed,  with  a  brigade 
of  infantry  and  a  few  guns,  to  reduce 
it.  He  accomplished  the  service  on 
the  18th  of  January  without  loss, 
or,  indeed,  sustaininff  a  serious  resist- 
ance; and  was  on  nis  way  back  to 
camp  when  tidings  reached  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  nature  not  to 
be  dealt  lightly  with,  far  less  neg- 
lected. It  was  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  detached  20,000  men  from 
their  camp  at  Sobraon  against  Loo- 
diana. Their  objects  were  repre- 
sented to  be,  not  only  the  seizure  of 
that  place,  but  the  interruption  of 
the  British  communications  with  the 
rear,  and,  perhaps,  the  capture  of  the 
battering-train,  which  was  advancing 
by  Bnsseean ;  and  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
being  reinforced  to  the  amount  of 
8000  men,  received  instructions  to 
counterwork  the  project.  His  bu- 
siness was  to  ibrm  a  junction  with 
Colonel  Godby,  who,  with  one  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  four  of  infantry, 
occupied  Loodiana;  and  then,  but 
not  tdl  then,  to  push  the  Sikhs,  and 
drive  them,  if  possible,  back  upon 
their  own  country. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  proceeded  on  his 
way  in  high  spirits,  and  prosecuted 
his  journey  by  forced  marches. 
Neither  was  the  exertion  uncalled 
for.  The  Sikhs  had  come  upon 
Loodiana  in  great  force,  plundered 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  burnt 
the  new  barrack ;  and  now  Colonel 
Godby  and  his  br^[ade  were  shut  up 
in  tlie  fort,  whence  they  sent  an 
express  to  inform  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  their  danger.  That  evening 
the  relieving  force  halted  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  place ;  and 
on  the  morrow,  at  an  early  hour, 
resumed  their  march,  Colonel  God- 
ss 
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by  liaving  been  warned  to  move 
out  as  soon  as  the  dost  of  the 
column  should  become  visible,  and 
to  join  it.  But  he  was  cautioned, 
as  Sir  linrry  Smith  had  been,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  partial 
engagements;  and  both  he  and  his 
iinm^iate  commander  faithfully  and 
skiifullv  attended  to  the  admonition. 
Smith*s  column  was  in  full  march 
right  in  front,  when,  at  a  place  called 
Buddewal,  the  enemy  were  observed 
manoeuvring,  in  ereat  force,  to  come 
between  the  leading  regiment  and 
the  point  on  which  it  was  moving. 
He  was  supported,  as  usual,  by  an 
enormous  artillery,  and  occupied  a 
line  of  villages,  which  ran  at  ri^ht 
angles  with  the  head  of  the  British 
column,  and  offered  good  cover  both 
fur  guns  and  infantry.  In  a  moment, 
and  with  the  skill  of  a  practised 
leader,  Smith  chan^  the  order  of 
his  march.  He  obliqued  so  as  to 
move  for  awhile  parallel  with  the 
enemy ;  till  the  latter,  far  outflanking 
him,  shewed  a  disposition  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  from  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon.  Upon  this  Smith 
formed  his  line,  brought  up  his 
eleven  guns,  and,  massing  them, 
threw  in  such  a  storm  of  shot  as  to 
check  the  Sikhs  in  their  advance. 
He  then  broke  into  eschellon  of 
battalions  and  squadrons,  so  as  to 
threaten  a  movement  directly  to  the 
front  all  the  while  that  he  was  taking 

Cund  rapidly  to  the  right;  and 
idled  his  troops  so  nicely,  that 
without  firing  a  musket -snot  he 
carried  them  fairly  round  the  enemy. 
His  cavalry,  meanwhile,  observing  a 
similar  formation,  covered  the  ma- 
nceuvre.  Several  times  they  charged 
in  squadrons,  driving  back  the  Sikh 
horse,  and  threatening  the  guns ;  so 
that  they  all  passed,  the  artillery 
marching  under  their  protection, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  baggage 
bcin^  in  Uke  manner  saved;  but  a 
portion  of  the  latter  fell  into  the 
enemy*8  hands.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  saved.  And  when  we  consider 
that  only  thus,  and  by  the  loss  of 
300  men,  so  important  a  movement 
could  be  made,  we  cannot  deny  to  the 
officer  who  accomplished  it  all  the 
praise  which  the  military  world  has 
neaped  upon  him. 

In  this  manner  the  relieving  force 
baffled  the  not  unskilful  exertions  of 


the  enemy  to  stop  it.  Mcsnwhile 
Colonel  Grodby,  having  seen  the  dond 
of  dust,  moved  from  Loodiaiia ;  and 
marching  parallel  to  the  directkn 
which  it  seemed  to  take,  found  him* 
self,  in  due  time,  eonnerted  by  bk 
patrols  with  Smith's  advanoed  goaid. 
Both  corps  upon  this  placed  them- 
selves with  Loodiana  on  their  lesr, 
and  the  enemy  before  them;  the 
latter  being  so  drcamatanced,  that 
the  British  army  lay,  aa  it  were,  upon 
one  of  its  flanks.  But  Smith,  thoogh 
he  had  thus  relieved  the  town,  was 
unwilling  to  strike  a  blow  till  he 
could  make  it  decisive.  He,  there- 
fore, encamped  in  an  attitude  of 
watchfulness,  waiting  till  another 
brigade  should  arrive,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wheeler, 
was  marching  from  head-qnarten  to 
reinforce  him. 

Colonel  Wheeler*8  march  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  with  eqnal  dili* 
gence  and  care.  He  heard  of  the 
encounter  of  the  2l8t,  and  o€  its 
results;  whereupon  he  abandoDed 
the  direct  road  to  Loodiana,  and, 
following  a  circuitous  route,  went 
round  the  enemy's  poution,  without 
once  commg  under  nre.  He  reached 
Sur  Harry  Smith's  camp  in  safety; 
and,  on  the  26th,  Smitn  made  his 
preparations  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
But  it  was  found,  ere  ue  columns 
were  put  in  motion,  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  their  positioii  at 
Buddewal,  and  were  withdrawn  to 
an  entrenched  camp  nearer  to  the 
river,  of  which  the  villa^  of  Uflee- 
wul  was  the  kev,  covering  the  focd 
by  which  they  nad  crossed,  and  on 
which  they  reckoned,  in  the  event  of 
a  reverse,  as  a  line  of  retreat 
Operations  were  accordingly  sus- 
pended, and  such  further  arrange- 
ments set  goinff  as  the  altered  state 
of  affairs  seemed  to  require. 

While  these  important  operatioi» 
were  proceeding  in  the  field,  the  state 
of  amtirs  at  Lahore  appears  to  have 
been  oonf\ised  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  extreme.  The  Banee,  with  her 
son  and  charse,  occupied  the  citadel 
Almost  all  the  troops  were  on  the 
Sutlej,  when  tidinss  came  that  Rajah 
Goolab  Singh,  who  had  for  some 
time  back  kept  aloof,  and  resided  on 
his  estate  among  the  mountains,  was 
descending  towards  Lahore  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  Now  Bajth 
Goolab   Singh  was  not  in  &T<wr 
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either  with  the  Banee  or  the  Sirdars. 
They  equally  feared  and  suspected 
him ;  and  though  he  is  probably  as 
little  to  be  depended  upon  as  any 
other  chief  in  the  Punjanb,  he  had 
either  felt  or  affected  heretofore 
great  love  for  the  British  alliance; 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  policy  which  had 
induced  the  war.  His  approach  to- 
wards  the  capital,  therefore,  occa- 
sioned much  anxiety  and  dismay, 
while  the  goremment  endeayoured 
to  anticipate  anv  peaceful  movement 
on  his  part  by  despatching  forthwith 
a  vakeel,  or  agent,  to  the  English 
head-quarters;  but  with  this  func- 
tionary the  governor  -  general  re- 
fused to  communicate.  He  was  told 
that  the  British  government  knew 
nothing,  even  by  name,  of  the  parties 
for  whom  he  professed  to  act;  and 
that  they  would  not  treat  with  any, 
except  Kajah  Goolab  Singh  or  the 
Maha  Bjijah.  Hereupon  the  Sikh 
troops  bc^me  more  furious  than 
ever,  and  that  movement  took  place 
which  drew  from  the  British  camp 
the  corresponding  march  of  Sir 
Harry  SmitVs  division  towards  Loo- 
diana.  Moreover,  there  came  into 
the  Sikh  camp  at  Ulleewul  a  rein- 
forcement of  4000  men,  with  guns, 
almost  at  the  same  time  that  &nith 
received  the  accession  to  his  strength 
by  the  coming  up  of  Colonel 
uheeler*s  brigade;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  on  the  28th,  when 
tne  two  armies  came  into  collision, 
the  English  mustered  somewhere 
about  12,000 ;  the  Sikhs  over,  rather 
than  under,  24,000  excellent  troops. 
The  battle  of  Ulleewul  was,  out 
and  out,  the  most  scientific  affair 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  planned  with 
skill,  executed  with  coolness  and 
precision,  and  fought  by  the  troops 
with  all  the  courage  and  gallantry 
for  which  British  soldiers  are  re- 
nowned. The  army  advanced  in 
columns  of  brigades,  with  artillery 
in  the  intervals ;  the  cavalry  in  aa- 
vance,  the  in&ntry  in  a  second  line. 
They  had  marchei  about  six  miles, 
when  a  spy  reported  that  the  en- 
emy were  also  m  motion;  and  by 
and  by,  from  the  tops  of  some  houses 
in  a  Tillage,  their  masses  were  seen 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  Ju^raon. 
They  formed,  however,  immediately, 
having  their  right  on  a  ridge  of  low 


hills,  of  which  Ulleewul  is  in  the 
centre,  and  then:  left  resting  on  the 
entrenched  camp,  which  covered  the 
ford  of  Tulwa.  Fifty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  were  in  their  line,  and  they 
presented  altogether  a  very  formid- 
able appearance;  but  Smith  never 
once  cnecked  his  movement.  The 
ground  over  which  he  passed  was 
firm,  and  covered  with  short  grass. 
It  suited  exactly  the  description  of 
troops  which  he  was  handling ;  and, 
as  he  neared  the  enemy,  he  took  fuU 
advantage  of  it,  so  as  to  display  the 
order  of  his  attack,  and  bring  his 
whole  strength  to  bear.  The  cavalrv 
opening  and  filing  off  by  divisions,  took 
ground  to  the  right  and  left;  thus 
opening  a  way  for  the  infiintry,  and 
covering  each  flank.  The  ^ns  were 
massed  so  that  their  fire  might  pro- 
duce the  best  effect;  and  lul,  both 
horse  and  foot,  wheeled  into  line. 
And  now  on  both  sides  the  artillerv 
opened;  under  the  fire  of  which 
Smith  observing  that  the  enemy^s 
left  outflanked  him,  broke  again  into 
column,  and  took  ground  to  his 
right.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
details  without  experiencing  the 
most  lively  admiration  of  the  ad- 
mirable caup-d'oal  of  the  chief  who 
directed  the  movements,  and  the 
marvellous  steadioeBs  of  the  men 
who  performed  them.  Troops  so 
handled  could  not  fail  to  surmount 
all  opposition,  and  they  effectually 
did  so. 

The  firing  began  about  ten  in  the 
morning ;  by  one  o^dock  in  the  day 
the  Sikh  army  was  broken  and 
routed,  the  ground  covered  vrith  its 
wreck,  and  tne  Sutlej  choked  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  whole 
of  the  artillery  fell  mto  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  and  the  booty  was  im- 
mense; but  the  victors  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  dwell  upon 
their  triumphs.  There  was  no  furtner 
danger  to  be  apprehended  here.  Of 
the  24,000  men  who,  in  the  morning, 
threatened  Loodiana,  scarcely  as 
many  hundreds  held  together ;  and 
these,  after  a  brief  show  of  rally  on 
the  opposite  bank,  melted  awa^  and 
disappeared  entirely.  Having  bivou- 
acked that  night,  therefore,  on  the 
field  which  he  had  won,  and  sent  in 
the  wounded,  with  the  captured  guns, 
under  sufficient  escort,  to  Loooiana, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
division,  took  the   road  to  head* 
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ooarien;  and,  in  tht  aftenoon  of 
ine  8tb  of  February,  came  into  p»- 
aition  on  the  i%bt  oi  the  main  amy, 
which  was  his  eatablished  post 

We  hare  already  dcaeribed  the 
re^aetiTe  positions  of  Sir  Hugh 
Ga^h*s  force  and  of  the  Sikh  army 
that  &ced  it.  The  ktter  oeaapied  a 
acmidrole  of  formidable  works,  whkh 
^^ftfnmiMMiWl  a  ford  in  the  Sutlcj  on 
the  left  bank,  and  oorered,  as  with  • 
UU-de^pof^  the  head  of  the  bridge 
wherewith  that  river  was  spannM. 
Other  entrenchments  they  nad  on 
the  &rther  side,  but  as  compared 
with  these  they  were  not  very  im- 
portant; and  they  kept  them  both 
with  about  35,000  men,  the  HOe  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Pui^jaub,  and 
seventy  piMes  of  cannon,  chiedy  of 
laige  odubre.  We  must  conftss  that 
we  do  not  quite  see  why  the  attempt 
to  manoeuTre  them  out  of  this  posi- 
tkm  was  not  made.  They  had  shewn 
our  people  that  it  was  possible  to 
cross  the  Sutl^  and  threaten  the 
communications  of  the  British  army ; 
and  now  the  ford  of  Tulwan  was  as 
open  to  us  as  it  had  previously  bedi 
to  them.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
quite  satisfy  our  own  minds  in  regard 
to  the  causes  which  may  have  pre- 
vented the  oommander-in-chief  uom 
making  use  of  this  ford,  and  sending 
Sir  lUurry  Smith  up  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to  threaten 
•  the  enemy  in  ilank,  while  he  himself 
advanced  against  them  in  front  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  the  British 
genovls  were  poascassd  of  boats 
enou^  wherewith  to  construct  a 
brid^  for  themselves  below  the  ene- 
my*s  position,  had  they  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  neither  does  thii  scheme 
seem  to  have  found  fovour  in  ^eir 
eyes;  and  so  both  £anks,  which 
ni||bt  have  been  turned,  were  left  in 
theur  integrity.  Of  course  we  ex- 
press ourselves  thus  with  extreme 
oiffidenee,  as  all  critics  oodit  to  do 
^fdio  write  about  tranaaetfoos  that 
have  oecorred  ai  a  distance ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  add,  that,  let  the  amonnt 
of  science  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  battle  be  what  it  au^t, 
of  tin  manner  in  which  tiie  isrhtuw 
part  of  the  business  was  oonuucted 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Before 
dawn  on  the  tOth,  certain  posts, 
whidi  the  enemv  used  to  occupy  by 
day  and  abanaon  at  night,  were 
Mised.    The  artilleij,  induding  a 


part  of  the  battering  train  wiiidi 
nad  come  «^  was  plaeed  in  poattaan 
opposite  to  the  Sikh  batteries;  the 
innntry  formed  in  lines  of  brigade, 
vrtth  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and  8ap> 
ports  chequering  them  in  orinaui; 
and,  as  soon  as  a  heavy  mist  whiefa 
hung  over  the  banka  of  die  river 
cleared  away,  the  cannonade  bcigaD. 

The  details  of  the  battle  of  Sohnon 
must  be  so  ftesh  in  the  recolkctiop 
of  our  readen,  that  we  shall  not  stop 
to  reiMai  them.  However  skilfnUjr 
guns  in  tlie  open  field  ma j  be  used, 
they  are  no  match  for  pieces  of  equal 
weight,  and  not  less  skilfnily  worked, 
throndb  embrasures;  and  so  it  was 
soon  &eovered,  to  use  the  exprtsnve 
words  of  Sir  Hugh  Gongh,  "that 
the  issue  of  this  struggle  must  be 
brought  to  the  arbitrement  <Kf  mos- 
ketiy  and  the  bayonet.**  At  it  the 
British  troops  accordingly  went— 
the  10th  and  53d  Queen's  Begimenls, 
nobly  supported  by  the  43d  and  68th 
Native  inlantry — forcing  their  wi^, 
through  a  murderous  fire,  over  the 
entrewBhments ;  and  the  sallant  8d 
Dragoons  riding  in  single  tfc  through 
the  apertures  which  tl^  artillery  had 
made,  and  forming  agam  that  they 
migfat  cut  down  the  Sikhs  at  their 
guns.  But  why  go  on  with  the  de- 
scription f  At  every  point  the  en- 
trenchments  were  carried.  The 
horse  artillery  galloped  through, 
and  both  they  and  Uie  batteries  opened 
sndi  a  fire  upon  the  broken  enemy 


as  swept  them  away  by  ranks, 
fire  of  the  Sikhi^**  aays  the 


''Xlie 


mander"in-chie(  **  firsts 
then  nearly  ceased ;  and  the  victors 
then  preanng  tiiem  <m  every  ride, 
precipitated  them  over  the  brid)^ 
mto  the  Sutlej,  which  a  anddcn  rise 
of  seven  indies  had  rendered  hardly 
fordaUe.**  What  a  plight  for  a  de- 
feated armv  to  be  in!  No  wonder 
that  the  gallant  old  chief  neaks  wdl- 
nkh  with  lelttctanoe  of  toe  carnage 
which  it  was  both  his  duty  and  that 
of  his  foUowers  to  infikt  ^  The 
awful  slaughter,  oonfusioii,  and  dis* 
may,  were  such  as  would  have  ex- 
cited compaarion  in  the  hearts  of 
their  conquerors,  if  the  Khalsa  troom 
had  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action,  sullied  their  gallantry  by 
slaughtering  and  baibaroudy  maa- 
^linff  every  wounded  soldier  whom, 
m  the  vieiaritudes  of  attadc,  the  for- 
tune of  war  left  at  their  mercy.*" 
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Tbni  ended  the  battle  of  Sofanum, 
sad  with  it — ^for  the  preeent  at  kait 
—the  Sikh  war.  The  same  evening 
tb«  British  troM  began  to  pan  the 
Sutlej,  and  on  tne  morrow  they  were 
in  fttU  nuureh  towards  Lahore ;  when 
amfaaMKlon  from  the  deftated  gene* 
nls  presented  themselTes  in  camp, 
hot  were  not  admitted  into  the 
governor-general's  presence.  The 
offieen  who  saw  them  informed  them, 
with  little  ceremony,  that  only  with 
the  Maha  Rigah  would  Sir  Henry 
flardinge  communicate;  and  in  dne 
time,  the  yoQthftil  sovereign,  attended 
by  Rajah  Goolab  Sinf^h,  came  as  a 
anppliant  for  mercy  within  the  Brit- 
iah  lines.  It  was  not  refused  him. 
The  blame  of  the  war  was  thrown,  as 
ie  ought  to  have  been,  on  the  tur- 
bulent chiefs,— though,  to  mark  tht 
governor-general's  sense  of  the  na« 
tional  oflfence,  the  sovereign  was,  at 
the  outset,  reftued  the  honours  that 
are  given  in  the  East  to  crowned 
hnds ;  but  peace  was  granted  to  him 
and  to  the  runiaob  on  terms  which 
indicate  as  mucn  of  true  wisdom  as  of 
moderation  in  liim  who  assigned 
them. 

The  Sikhs  have  been  punished  by 
the  privation  of  all  that  fertile  dis- 
trict which  lies  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Ilyphaais  or  Beass.  The 
whole  of  the  protected  states,  as  they 


used  to  be  called,  are  absorbed  and 
become  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  One  million  and 
a  half  sterlmg  is  demanded  as  com- 
pensation ibr  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  military  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Punjaub  is  to  be  held  till  the 
full  amount  shall  be  paid.  And 
a  re^arrangement  of  the  Sikh  army 
IB  to  take  place,  on  such  a  plan 
as  the  governor-general  shall  judge 
best  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Finally, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has  been  created 
YiseountHardinge;  Sir  Hugh  Oough, 
Baron  Gough ;  Sir  Harry  Smith  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy, 
which  he  has  nobly  earned ;  and  on 
all  the  other  officers  and  men  en- 
gag^  honours  have  been  heaped, 
which  may  gratify  the  country  wnich 
bestows  them,  but  can  add  nothing  to 
the  hkh  ikme  of  the  recipients. 
They  have  been  thanked  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  they  are 
thanked  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  throughout  the  empire;  and 
even  they  who  mourn  over  the  fall 
of  their  nearest  of  kin  find  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  they  died  nobly 
and  in  a  righteous  cause. 

"•  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  great  triumph  which  He  has 
granted  to  our  arms !  ** 


ON  A  LATE  PIIENCH  TRIAL. 


Arrnm  gomg  through  a  course  of 
French  novels  (as  too  many  idlers 
nowadays  have  done),  and  re- 
creating one*s  self  with  a  series  of 
histories  illustrating  eveir  possible 
infraction  of  every  order  of  the  deca- 
logue, the  amaaed  reader  is  oiUn 
tempted  to  ask.  Are  these  tales  iup» 
posed  to  represent  the  real  state  of 
French  manners  at  the  present  day  ? 
— Are  these  varieties  of  rascality, 
these  pictures  of  crime,  lust,  knavery, 
murder,  which  Balsac,  Sne,  Dumas, 
and  Soulie,  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
hibiting in  the  feuilletons  of  every 
daily  journal,  really  copied  firom 
nature,  or  only  the  monstrous  pro- 
ductions of  those  famous  writers^ 
diseased  iinamnaCionP  Since  crime 
was  punished  and  history  began,  such 
a  state  of  horrible  social  debauchery 
as  that  described  by  every  one  of 
these    wriiers    has    scarcely   been 


known  in  any  country :— such  a  ge* 
neral  perverskm  of  morals,  such  a 
total  irreligion,  such  a  detem^ned 
abrogation  of  the  law  which  ordains 
that  chastity  is  a  virtue,  and  marriage 
a  sacred  obligation.  And  with  dl 
this  flagrant  activity  in  the  commis- 
8H>n  of  crime,  there  asems  to  be  an 
entire  blindness  on  the  part  of  the 
criminal.  He  does  nbt  appear  to  be 
in  the  least  aware  that  nis  life  is 
disgraceful,— that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  his  career  of  brutal  heath^i 
pleasure ;  he  flaunts  his  mistress  in 
the  face  of  the  world  without  an 
idea  of  shame,  and  would  talk  to  his 
sister  about  her  if  need  were.  And 
all  the  while  he  assumes  that  he  is 
morally  the  superior  of  the  inhabit- 
ant of  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  How  many  times  has  one 
read  that  France  is  the  centre  of 
civilisation  l^that  ibr  maaaers  an4 
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morals  all  the  world  is  looking  to 
Paris  for  example, — that  the  mission 
of  France  is  so  and  so,  &c.  You 
ean*t  take  up  a  French  newspaper 
but  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  stares 
^on  in  the  face ;  and  the  sentiment 
IS  repeated  by  poets,  politidansf  and 
noyelists,  from  Thiers,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  and  down  to  honest  Paul  de 

One  might  be  disposed  to  fkncv 
the  orgies  narrated  m  the  Peau  de 
Chagrin  or  the  Memoires  du  Diable 
as  fabulous ;  or  poor  Paul's  descri^ 
tions  of  Parisian  life  as  mere  imagi- 
nations; but  that  eyeiy  now  and 
then  a  newspaper,  or  a  police-court, 
issues  a  real  authentic  document, 
which  is  infinitely  more  startling 
than  any  of  the  noyelists*  fictions. 
The  trial  of  Beauyallon  for  shooting 
Dujarrier  (which  occurred,  and  is 
reported  at  length  in  the  Parisian 
newspapers  at  the  end  of  last  month) 
is  one  of  these  instances.  Persons 
of  M.  Beauyallon*8  stamp  may  be 
found  in  plenty,  no  doubt,  with  us ; 
and  tipsy,  gambling  rows  and  disre- 
putable parties,  such  as  that  whidi 
occasioned  the  unlucky  Dujarrier's 
death,  may  take  place  at  Greenwich 
or  Richmond,  as  well  as  at  the  Trois 
Freres ;  but  oiu:  rakes  haye  at  least 
the  decency  of  hypocriair,  and  go  to 
the  deuce  in  priyate.  If  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Beauyallon  -  Dujarrier 
murder  were  to  occur  in  England, 
the  principal  could  neyer  again  hold 
up  his  head  here,  the  male  witnesses 
would  be  dismissed  out  of  all  decent 
society,  the  females  (actresses  for  the 
most  part)  would  run  a  strong  risk 
of  being  assailed  at  their  next  ap- 
pMrance  on  the  stajge  with  some- 
thing more  substantially  uncompli- 
mentary than  eyen  hisses, — ^not  a 
person  concerned  but  would  be  irre- 
trieyably  ruined  by  the  exposure. 

Fan<nr  such  a'case  as  this  occurring 
in  England.  Half-a-dozen  literary 
men  and  editors  of  the  first  rank, 
accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  young 
dandies  of  the  high  fashion,  and  a 
dozen  celebrated  actresses,  each  mis- 
tress of  one  or  other  of  the  male 
guests,  dine,  dance,  and  gamble  to- 
gether at  a  tayem.  A  dispute  occurs 
at  pky  between  one  literary  gentle- 
man,who  has  lost  fiye  hundred  pounds, 
and  another  yery  dashing  man  of 
letters  well  known  for  haying  appro- 
priated and  pawned  a  friend^  watch« 


Nothing  will  satisfy  the  latter*s  nice 
sense  of  honour  but  demanding  ao 
apology  for  the  fonner*s  dubtons 
expression.  ^AbI  haye  said  nothing 
wronff,  and  as  my  challenger  cannot 
say  vrnat  I  haye  said  wrong,**  replies 
thte  challenged  party,  ^  of  ooarae  I 
cannot  apologised  ^  My  honour  de- 
mands blood/*  then  says  the  gentle- 
man who  nawned  his  mend's  witdi, 
and  seconds  are  appointed,  two  on 
each  side:  and  these  genUemen,  men 
of  fashion,  men  of  prndenee,  and 
men  of  the  world,  can  find  no  better 
way  out  of  this  dilemma  than  to 
bring  their  men  on  to  the  field,  and 
to  let  MUBDBB  pass  between  them. 
All  these  yirtuous  men  and  women 
(with  the  exception  of  the  poor 
uauKhtered  wretch  who  lies  in  Fere* 
la^Cnaise,  with  a  pistol-ball  throogli 
his  jaw)  come  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  giye  their  testimony  as  to 
the  transaction.  There  is  not  the 
least  shame  in  oonfcssinp  a  share  in 
the  businesB.  Each  witness  gives 
his  or  her  testimony  in  a  good-hu- 
moured off-hand  ivay;  moat  joke 
about  it;  some  brag  and  are  pom- 
pous. Every  man  and  woman  leayes 
the  court,  and  returns  to  his  or  her 
occupations,  to  the  modest  priyate 
life  of  which  they  are  omamenta, 
without  a  single  stain  on  his  or  her 
honour,  including  the  immaculate 
principal, — the  gentleman  who  ap- 
propnated  the  watch.  Every  one  of 
the  literary  characters  has,  no  doubt, 
written  a  score  of  times  since,  that 
France  is  the  centre  of  dvilisation, 
the  arbiter  of  manners,  the  great 
social  reformer,  andexemplar  m  the 
world. 

Let  us  follow  the  case,  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  French  papers,  begin- 
ning of  course  with  the  ^  Act  of 
Accusation,"  a  romantic  narrative  of 
proceedings  which  the  crown  prose- 
cutor always  makes,  and  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  his  du^  or  custom 
always  to  bear  as  hard  as  posable 
upon  the  prisoner  whom  he  brings 
before  the  tribunals. 

''  On  the  7th  of  March,  1845,  adinner 
attheTroisFreresProven^auxat  Paris 
brought  together  sixteen  or  dgbteen 
persons,  .^one  these  were  the  Sieur 
Dij^arrier,  at  that  time  manager  of 
the  Presse  newspaper;  the  Sieur 
Rosemond  de  Beauvallcm,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Olohe ;  the  Sieur  Roffer 
de  Beauvoir,  the  Count  de  Flers,  tee 
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Siear  Arihar  Bertrand,  and  several 
women  attached  to  different  theatres, 
especially  the  Demoiselle  Lievenne, 
mn  actress  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 
A.  9oMe  given  hy  this  lady  a  short 
time  before  was  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent dinner. 

"A  doubtful  point  having  occurred 
in  a  game  of  cards  at  Mademoiselle 
r.ieTenne*B  house;  it  was  proposed 
that  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  louis  which 
none  of  the  players  claimed  should 
oontribute  towaitls  the  payment  of  a 
dinner  to  be  shared  by  all  persons 
iweaent.  Should  there  be  any  fur- 
tiier  expense,  it  was  agreed  to  defray 
it  by  a  general  subscription.  More 
guests  were  invited.  Roger  de  Beau- 
Toir,  for  instance,  by  the  Count  de 
Flers,  and  his  brother,  and  Dujarrier 
by  Mademoiselle  Lievenne,  who  was 
anxious  to  repav  some  hospitalities 
which  she  had  lately  received  from 
him.  Diyanier,  however,  was  little 
disposed  to  come :  the  day,  or  the 
day  before  the  dinner,  he  told  two  of 
his  friends  that  he  had  adled  that 
morning  upon  Mademoiselle  Lievenne 
in  order  to  excuse  himself,  but  that 
she  was  absent,  and  he  only  saw  her 
femme  de  chambre,  who  toM  him  how 
much  her  mistress  would  regret  his 
absence.  Dujarrier  even  premed  one 
ofhis  friends,  Veron,  to  accompany  him 
to  this  dinner.  Unluckily  he  did  not 
obey  the  secret  presentiment  which 
warned  him  to  keep  away,  and  on  the 
7th  of  March  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  with  Beauvallon. 

'*  Beforedetailing  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  deplorable  meeting 
of  the  nth  of  March,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  some  brief  account  of 
Dujarrier  himself.  Pains  have  been 
taken  to  renresent  him  as  a  man  of 
hau|;hty  and  offensive  manners — with 
the  msolence,  in  a  word,  of  the  par" 
vemi.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue : 
those  who  knew  him  best  have  testi- 
fied that  he  was  not  the  least  quarrel- 
some ;  that  he  was  hard  and  stiff  in 
manner  certainly ;  but  it  was  the  hi^h 
position  he  had  won  for  himself  m 
journalism  which  was  his  chief  cause 
of  offence  in  some  ^ple*s  eves,  and 
the  elegant  luxury  in  which  lie  lived. 
A  most  active  and  intelligent  man 
of  business,  never  allowing  pleasure 
to  interfere  with  his  duties,  Dujar- 
rier, although  very  young,  had  still 
realised  a  considerable  fortune.  For 
the  rest,  if  he  gained  money  easily, 


he  spent  it  as  quickly,  and  had  a 
general  reputaUon  as  a  bold  and 
generous  player. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  from  frequenting  a  society 
in  which  the  most  perfect  abandon 
reigns,  and  the  company  of  women, 
who  have  no  right  to  exact  from 
other  persons  the  reserve  which  they 
do  not  themselves  practise,  Dujar- 
rier had  accustomed  himself  to  cer- 
tain jokes,  and  freedoms  of  language 
and  behaviour,  in  which  no  person 
of  good  society  ever  indulges.  In 
the  course  of  the  dinner  of  the  7th  of 
March,  for  instance,  he  made  several 
personal  allusions  to  M.  Roger  de 
Beauvoir;  and  drank  toasts  to  the 
latter*s  cravat,  his  waistcoat,  &c.,  to 
which  Roger  replied  in  a  similar 
strain.  Some  time  afterwards,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  testimony  of  the  last- 
named  mdividual,  Dujarrier  got  up 
and  said  he  would  tutoyer  all  the 
women  present ;  and  addressing  Ma- 
damoiselle  Lievenne  by  her  Christian 
name,  boasted  offensively  that  he 
would  have  her  favours  before  six 
months  were  over.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  general  at  the  time,  and 
nobody  seems  to  have  heard  the 
above  remarks  except  the  persons 
already  named. 

'*  Alter  dinner,  Dujarrier  and  Roger 
de  Beauvoir  seem  to  have  had  a  dis- 
pute regarding  some  affair  of  busi- 
ness,— a  feuifleton  in  the  Preste 
newspaper, — which  conversation  ter- 
minated by  Dujarrier  asking  the  other 
whether  he  wanted  an  aSfair  with 
him,  Dujarrier  ?  Roger  replied,  "  I 
don*t  look  out  for  ouarrels,  I  find 
them  sometimes  ;*"  ana  so  quitted  the 
company.  Dujarrier  now  was  led  up 
by  Arthur  Bertrand  to  Mademoiselle 
IJevenne,  and  apologised  to  her  for 
his  conduct  towards  ner.  The  apo- 
logy was  accepted,  and  she  readily 
gave  him  her  hand. 

'*  The  table  was  now  removed  from 
the  dining-room,  when  dancing  be- 
gan ;  while  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
a  party  sat  down  to  the  game  of 
lansquenet.  No  particular  incident 
occurred  in  the  game  until  the  deal 
arrived  to  the  turn  of  M.  de  Saint 
Agnan,  who,  not  being  disposed  to 
stake  so  large  a  sum  as  was  necessary, 
admitted  Diijarrier  and  Beauvallon 
(at  their  request)  as  partners  in  his 
bank.    Dujarrier  subscribed  for  25 
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louis,  Beaurallon  for  5  },  the  bank  won 
in  three  deals,  so  that  75  louis  be- 
came due  to  Dujarrier,  and  17  J  to 
the  other  partner  BeauTallon.  When 
St.  Agnan  came  to  make  up  the  ac- 
counts of  the  bank,  he  found  that 
there  was  some  error,  and  that  some 
louis  were  wanting  to  pay  his  part- 
ners in  full.  Beauvallon  propos^  to 
let  the  matter  pass.  Dujarrier,  how- 
ever, claimed  his  seventy-fire  louis  in 
full;  and  later  in  the  evening,  on 
some  further  conversation  with  fieatt- 
vallon,  Duiarrier  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  latter,  in  a  high  tone,  that 
"  he  owed  him  nothing,  and  would 
pay  him  nothing." 

"  However,  Dujarrier  acknowledged 
that  he  owed  Beauvallon  eighty-four 
louts  on  another  account,  aud  just  as 
he  was  about  to  quit  the  party  re- 
membered the  debt  and  discharged 
it.  He  had,  however,  only  seventy- 
five  louis  left,  and  having  applied  m 
vain  to  some  person  in  the  company 
for  the  remaining  nine,  he  sent  for 
the  keeper  of  the  restaurant,  M.  Col- 
lot,  from  whom  he  borrowed  ten 
louis,  and  so  discharged  his  debt  to 
Beauvallon.  So  they  parted,  Dujar- 
rier losing,  on  the  whole,  125  loui^ 
Beauvallon  gaining  twelve  or  thir- 
teen thousand  francs.  In  the  course 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  them 
no  rude  or  irritating  expression  had 
been  used  by  one  party  or  the  other ; 
the  behaviour  on  both  sides  was  that 
of  cold  and  measured  politeness,— a 
fact  attested  by  many  witnesses  df 
the  scene. 

"  Diyarrier  was,  therefore,  greatly 
surprised  when  next  day  he  was 
waited  upon  by  the  Count  de  Flcrs 
and  the  Sieur  d'Equevillev,  who 
came  to  ask  him  for  a  double  repa- 
ration on  the  part  of  Roger  de  Beau- 
voir  and  Beauvallon.  Although  h6 
did  not  look  upon  the  afikir  in  a  se- 
rious light,  Dujarrier  nevertheless 
thought  he  would  refer  them  to  a 
couple  of  his  friends,  who  would  act 
for  him.  Arthur  Bertrand  and 
Charles  de  Boignes  were  the  ^n- 
tlemen  who  agreed  to  act  as  Dujar- 
rier^s  seconds,  and  a  rendezvous  was 
agreed  upon  for  Monday  the  10th  of 
March. 

**  At  this  meeting  Bertrand  and  De 
Boignes  remonstrated  with  Mon. 
J*ler8  and  Equevilley,  pointed  out 
that  these  gentlemen  were  acting  in 
A  very  unusual  manner   in  being 


bearers  of  a  double  cbaQenge,  aod 
established  the  right  of  their  piiael- 
pal  only  to  deal  with  one  adverMir. 
They  were  about  to  select  Boger  de 
Beauvoir,  when  they  learned  )ub 
mother  had  died  the  prerioae  ngkt; 
whereupon  all  explanations  with  De 
Beauvmr  were  adjourned  for  a  month. 
DuiarrlerV  ehailenge — the  onW  one 
nfith  which  ihej  now  had  to  M — 
appeared  to  Dnjarrier's  seooadsiiotto 
be  very  serious.  They  attempted 
with  the  utmost  seal  to  eflfeet  an  ar- 
rangement, but  tried  in  TaiiL  Flers 
and  Equevilley,  BeaaTalkm*a  frieada^ 
said  that  BeanvaDon  had  dedaitd 
that  if  Dujarrier  would  not  aeeepi 
this  provocation  he  wdnld  force  him 
to  come  out  on  another.  Seeing 
which,  and  determined  to  give  pon- 
tive  proof  of  BeanvaUon^s  detenm- 
nation  to  bring  his  adveisarr  to  €be 
ground,  De  Boigbea  and  Bertnad 
obtained  from  Flers  and  Eq[iKv31ey 
their  approval  to  the  following  doen- 
ment: — 

'*  *  We,  the  undersigned,  declare  that, 
after  a  discussion  between  ihtm,  M. 
Beauvalloo  has  provoked  M.  Dujarrier 
in  such  terms  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  hitter  to  refuse  a  meeting.  We 
have  done  our  utmost  to  eonciliate  these 
two  gentlemen;  and  it  it  only 
Beaavallon  batinelatMl  upon  the  i 
that  we  have  consented  to  ast  as  sc« 
conds*' 

"  The  choice  of  arms  now  beeame 
the  question,  and  was  aecorded,  alter 
some  parley,  to  Dtojarrier.  A  last 
meeting  was  arranged  ibr  the  next 
morning  at  the  house  of  De  Boinea^ 
Who  now  went  to  Diiy arrier  to  iidorai 
him  of  tibe  result  of  the  conference. 
In  their  conversation  Dt^rrier  nid 
that,  although  the  duel  did  not  seem 
to  him  at  all  necessary,  he  was  never^ 
theless  determined  to  fight.  He  was 
young,  the  manager  of  a  jonmal 
which  had  many  enemies;  Iub  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  it  called  upon 
hhn  to  refuse  no  challenge,  and  if  he 
declined  this  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
fbllowed  bv  twenty  more. 

**  Knowing  Beauvallon^s  great  skill 
with  the  sword,  Dujarrier  selected 
the  pistol  as  his  weapon.  During 
the  day,  Arthur  Bertrand,  having 
met  Beauvallon*s  seconds,  heard  ftwn 
them  that  their  prindpal  was  still 
more  adroit  witn  the  pistol  than 
with  the  sword,  of  which  ftct  Ber- 
trand informs  Dujarrier.    The  lat- 
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ter  penktod  i&  his  tsboiee,  howevsr . 
II«  passed  a  pat  of  the  erening  nt 
csiTds  at  the  house  of  the  Sieur 
AJexander  DnmaSy  whom  he  did  not 
lea^Te  till  midnight.  At  one  he  re- 
cetred  a  note  from  Beitntid  to  state 
tkflt  the  meeting  was  arranged  for 
tlniEt  morning  (l^ieBday). 

**  That  morning  the  fonr  seconds 
ajrranged  hy  writing  the  conditions 
of  the  meeting.  The  combatants 
^vrere  to  be  at  thirtr  paces*  distance ; 
each  was  free  to  advance  five  paces. 
>Vhen  either  flred  the  e(tm  was  to 
fftand  still,  and  immediately  to  retnrn 
Ilia  adrersAiVs  fire.  They  tossed  up 
-who  shonkf  ftinush  the  weapons. 
BeanTal1on*s  patty  won  the  toss. 
Doiarrier  now  arrived  in  his  chariot, 
and,  with  his  seconds  and  Doctor  de 
Guise,  drove  to  Madrid  in  the  Bds  de 
Boulogne^  where  the  rencontre  was 
to  take  place. 

^  Here  they  waited  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  cold,  and  with  the  snow 
falling,  until  Beauvallon's  party  ar- 
rived. De  Boignes  once  more  went 
Hp  to  them^  declared  that  the  dael 
was  impossible,  and  spoke  in  the 
same  terms  and  most  stronglv  to 
Beau vallon  himself  The  latter  how- 
ever, replied,  coldly,  that  if  there  bad 
been  an  insnlt  there  was  cause  for  a 
dnel,  and  that  such  matters  could 
never  be  arranged  on  the  ground* 
However,  be  drew  back  andf  bad  a 
few  moments*  consultation  with  his 
seconds,  after  which  be  announced 
that  nothing  could  be  done. 

**  De  Boignes  and  Flers  now  selected 
the  ground.  The  ibrmer  measured 
foHj  paces,  which  he  carried  on  to 
Ibrty-four,  leaving  a  glove  and  a 
handkerchief  at  either  extremity. 
The  seconds  likewise  marked  out  and 
diminished  the  spise  whidl  each 
combatant  was  allowed  to  advance. 
Meanwhile^  Eqoevilley  produced  a 
brace  of  pistols  ihmi  his  pocket,  made 
by  the  gunsmith  Devisme ;  these 
were  blue-barrelled  pistols.  Bet* 
trand,  who  was  about  to  load  one  of 
them,  observed  with  surprise  that 
his  linger,  which  he  had  tnrust  into 
the  barrel,  was  all  black  when  he 
wifhdiewit.  «« Had  these  pistols  not 
been  fired  ktelv?**  he  asked.  But 
D*£quevilley  mclared,  on  his  ho* 
nour,  that  lE^uvallon  did  not  know 
the  weapons,  and  that  the  blackness 
of  the  barrel  arose  simply  firom  a 
cap  having  been  snapped.  The  two 
a<hrfrsiri?e  iftit  now  ]pliced,  «iiA 


De  Boignes  gave  the  lignal.  Duiar- 
rier  fired  immediately,  bat  the  ball 
passed  above  Beauvallon  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  rig^t.  Hav- 
ing fired,  Dnjarrier  instantly  stopped, 
dropped  his  pistol  instead  of  guard- 
ing his  head  with  it,  and  instead  of 
covering  himself,  presented  a  tall  face 
to  his  adversary. 

**  His  fire,  however^  had  not  been 
retnmed.  The  interval  was  so  long 
that  De  Boisnes  could  not  help  cry- 
ing out  to  Beauvallon,  **Fire,  sir, 
fire !  *'  which  at  length  he  did.  For 
a  moment  Dnjarrier  did  not  move, 
but  the  next  he  fell  backwards  to  the 

Cnd:  he  was  wounded  in  the  fiu». 
anxiety  with  which  he  looked  at 
the  doctor  shewed  he  was  perfectly 
conscious.  Doctor  de  Guise  endea- 
voured to  tran^uillise  him,  and  gave 
all  the  aid  in  hu  power.  De  Boignes 
asked  him  whether  he  was  in  pain ; 
he  replied  by  a  nod  of  the  head :  his 
face  became  livid,  and  be  expired^ 
The  ball  had  passed  a  little  above 
the  right  nostril,  penetrated  through 
the  upper  maxillary  bone  deep  into 
the  head,  breaking  the  occipital  bone 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  {nroduce 
a  vmlent  commotion  of  the  ipinal 
marrow. 

'^  Was  the  combat  a  fair  one?  In 
the  first  place,  the  chances  were  most 
unequal.  Dnjarrier  was  such  a  no« 
vice,  that  aetuallv  while  talking  to 
De  Boignes  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
eeivinff  the  latter*8  last  instoiictions, 
he  palled  the  trigger  of  his  pistol, 
which,  had  it  not  missed  fire,  would 
have  endangered  De  Boignes*  life. 
BesavaUon,  on  the  contrary,  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  fbncing,  was 
still  more  skilfU  with  the  pistol,  as 
his  acquaintances  can  be  brought  to 
shew,  and  as  he  himself  owned  to 
some  of  them.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  weapons  were  n0t 
onfhmiliar  to  him. 

*'  In  all  likelihood  they  belong  to 
the  8ieor  Granier  de  Cassagnae; 
though  the  latter  certainly  declares 
that  he  did  not  lend  them  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Beauvallon,  and  that 
his  pistols,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
were  at  l^e  gunsmith's,  Devisme*s, 
beinff  cleaned.  Devisme  says  he  had 
no  mtols  of  Cassaniae  on  the  11th 
of  March ;  that  he  fistched  awiqr 
Cassignac*8  pirtols  afterwards,  ai^  at 
his  order.  Flers  and  Arthur  Ber- 
trand  believe  that  CasBBgnac*s  pistek 
w^  those  pad  in  tMccHibat;  they 
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were  bj  the  ttaae  maker,  Derkme ; 
had  the  same  coloured  barrel,  blue ; 
the  balls  used  in  the  duel  fitted  Cas- 
sagnac's  banrels. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to 
Equerilley's  statement  that  theblack- 
ened  pistol-barrel  remarked  by  Ber- 
trand  was  so  blackened  by  simply 
firing  a  cap,  experiments  have  been 
tried,  and  it  has  been  proyed,  1.  That 
the  firing  of  a  cap  will  leave  no  black 
deposit  at  the  extremity  of  the  barrel 
of  a  pistol ;  2.  That  a  finger  intro* 
duoed  into  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  so 
tried  will  not  be  bbckened ;  3.  That 
it  will  not  be  blackened  even  thou^^h 
a  great  number  of  caps  are  tried  in- 
stMd  of  one ;  4.  That  a  complete 
charge,  or  a  charge  of  powder,  fired 
fh>m  the  barrel,  leaves  a  deposit 
withm  which  blackens  the  finger 
when  inserted  in  the  tube;  5.  And 
that  if  the  pistol  is  many  times  dis- 
charged the  result,  of  course,  is  the 
same,  but  the  deposit  does  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  powder  burned.  The  pistols  then 
had  been  used — ^by  whom  ? 

"  This  point  can*t  be  quite  cleared 
up,  but,  perhaps,  it  becomes  less 
doubtful  when  we  consider  how 
Beauvallon  passed  his  time  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th  of  March.  The 
nkht  before  he  gave  orders  to  be 
eaUed  at  half-past  five;  the  porter's 
daughter  only  called  him  at  half-past 
six.  At  seven,  his  friend  Amoux, 
who  had  passed  the  night  in  his 
lodffings,  told  him  to  get  up.  Beau- 
vallon was  already  up ;  he  went  out 
directly  aflerwards  without  saying 
whither  he  was  going:  the  porter 
saw  him  fo  away  in  a  hack  cab,  which 
was  waituw  at  the  door.  "When  he 
returned  it  was  past  ten,  and  his 
seconds  were  waitme:  at  a  auarter 
or  half-past  nine  he  had  called  upon 
the  Sieur  B^rard.  But  what  had  he 
been  doin^  from  seven  until  that 
hour,  or,  if  you  please,  until  nine, 
when  Equevillcy  called  upon  De 
Boiffnes,  bringing  the  pistols  for  the 
duel  with  him?  Admit  Bertrand*s 
supposition,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  Beauvallon  employed  the  two 
hours,  the  secret  of  which  has  been 
kept  so  well. 

*'  In  fine,  did  not  Beauvallon  break 
the  law  imposed  upon  the  combatants 
by  the  seconds  ?  Instead  of  return- 
ing Dnfarrier's  fire  immediately,  as 
hM  been  expressly  a^^reed,  was  he 
not  for  a  long  timetakmg  cool  aim  at 


hun?  It  was  only  when  the  second, 
De  Boignes,  called  upon  him,  that  he 
made  up  hb  mind  to  fire.  Two  wit- 
nesses who  were  near  the  piaee,h»ve 
declared  there  was  time  to  count  Cbnr 
between  the  two  shota.  Doctor  de 
Guise  also  thought  the  interval  long 
between  the  shots;  and  De  Bnyiw 
and  Bertrand  declare  that  it  was  m^ 
or  fifUr  seconds. 

'^  There  is  a  drcumstaoce  in  Bean- 
vallon*s  life  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  although  at  the  peiiod 
when  it  occurred  it  was  not  the  oeea* 
sion  of  any  l^al  proceeding  against 
him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840,  he  used  to  frequent  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Bovis,  a  native  of 
Guadaloupe  like  himself^ — his  re- 
ktion  too,  aocordii^;  to  Beaova]lon*s 
statement.  Madame  de  Bovia  missed 
a  watdi  belonging  to  a  member  of 
her  family,  and  search  having  been 
made,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
watch  had  been  pawned  at  the  Mont 
de  Piete  by  Beauvallon.  A  M. 
Gambler  waited  on  Beauvallon  on 
the  part  of  Madame  de  Bovia,  and  at 
leng^,  and  after  much  difficnltjr, 
obtained  a  sum  from  Beauvallon  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  property. 

''  The  Cour  lioyale  of  P^  which 
took  cognisance  of  the  duel,  declared 
there  was  no  ground  for  proeecutii^ 
the  seconds  or  the  surviving  princi- 
pal. On  the  appeal  of  the  crown 
prosecutor,  however,  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  that  tribunal  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court 
respecting  the  seconds,  but  reversed 
the  judgment  with  respect  to  Beau- 
vallon, and  ordered  the  Cour  Roymk 
of  Bouen  to  t«^e  co^piisance  of  the 
aifair.  That  court  assigned  the  cause 
to  the  Assixe  Court  of  the  Seine 
Infi^rieure,  before  which,  finally, 
*  Koeemond  de  Beauvallon  was  ac» 
cused  of  having,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1845,  committed  voluntary 
and  premeditated  homicide  on  tlie 
person  of  Dujarrier.'** 

The  above  is  the  edifying  narra- 
tive of  the  Procureur  du  Bm  Salve- 
ton.  It  is  mven  at  length  in  the 
Jaunud  dei  D&aU;  but  garbled  with 
a  noble  audacity  in  the  Epogiu^  of 
which  journal  Granier  de  Casssg* 
nac  is  the  chie^  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  amiable  Bosemond  de  Beau- 
vallon. On  one  part  or  the  other,  six* 
and-forty  witnesses  were  called,  the 
four  seconds,  the  famous  Alexandre 
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I>aiiias,  the  elegant  Boger  de  Beau- 
voir,  and  near  a  dozen  of  pretty 
young  actreflses,  who  had  participated 
in  the  orgy,  and  with  whom  some 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  St  Jameses 
theatre  are  familiar.  Berryer  was 
the  chief  advocate  on  the  side  of 
Beauvallon,  with  him  was  Maitre 
Dam,a  friendand  fellow-eountiyman 
of  the  interesting  Bosemond.  MM. 
Leon  Duval  et  Bomigui^res  of  Paris 
appeared  on  hehalf  of  Francois, 
hrother-in-lawof  Dujarrier,  the  pro- 
aecntor.  The  newspapers  describe 
with  their  usual  rolendid  accununr 
the  apnearance  of  the  court,  the  toi- 
lette of  the  ladies,  and  the  arrival  of 
their  distinguished  visitors  at  Bouen. 
Some  came  by  railroad :  Dumas,  that 
most  modest  of  men  and  writers, 
having  to  give  testimony  in  an  afiair 
in  which  gambling,  prostitution,  wad 
murder,  were  involved,  preferred 
coming  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
post-horses  and  an  open  carriage. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  curious  parts 
of  the  trial  is  the  admirable  coolness 
of  behaviour  exhibited  by  all  con- 
cerned. No  principal  or  accessory 
seems  to  be  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
himself  or  his  company,  or  of  his 
share  in  the  transaction;  and  here 
they  shew  a  sreat  advantage  over 
UB  in  England,  for  we  venture  to 
think  that  no  set  of  ^ntlemen  could 
have  been  engaged  m  such  a  series 
of  transactions  without  having  a 
hearty  shame  and  remorse,  if  not  for 
the  act,  at  least  for  the  exposure. 

The  first  person  examined  was 
the  prisoner,  Beauvallon,  who,  ac« 
cording  to  the  French  custom,  was 
taken  m  hand  by  the  president  of 
the  court.  It  appears  to  be  this 
magistrate's  duty  to  make  the  pri- 
soner commit  nimself  as  much  as 
possible.  Beauvallon*s  version  of 
his  own  case  differs  very  little  from 
the  procureur-g^neral,  except  that 
he  (Beauvallon)  professes  very  plac- 
able intentions,  and  declares,  that  he 
commenced  the  n^otiations  for  re- 
paration in  the  mildest  manner. 
When  the  prisoner  asked  Di^arrier 
to  pay  him  the  sum  about  which 
there  was  a  dispute,  the  latter  said, — 

^  I  don't  owe  any  thing,  and  won't 
pay  any  thing." 

**  On  my  return  home,"  Beauval- 
lon sajTB,  ^  I  awn  IfeU  hurL  From 
Dujarrier*s  saying,  he  neither  owed 
nor  would  pay  me  any  thing,  I 
thought   it  wc^ld  appear  as  if  I 


had  made  a  claim  to  which  I  had  no 
right  Wounded,  then,  as  I  was,  I 
consulted  two  of  my  friends  as  to  the 
course  I  ought  to  pursue,  and  as  their 
opinion  was  similar  to  my  own.  I 
despatched  these  gentlemen  to  M. 
Dujarrier,  with  a  message  which  I 
clearly  conveyed  to  them  beforehand. 
They  were  to  say  to  him,  *  M.  Beau- 
vallon says  that  you  were  unpolite  to 
him,  and  asks  if  you'had  any  intention 
to  wound  him.'  I  gave  them  no  other 
mission.  They  waited  upon  M.  Du- 
jarrier, who,  it  appears  from  their  ac- 
count^ received  them  in  an  insulting 
way.  He  pretended  not  to  know 
me.  'M.  Bufalon,'  said  he,  'M. 
Beautallon,  M.  Beauvallon,  who  the 
deuce  is  he  ?  I  have  no  explanation 
to  give,*  and  referred  them  to  two  of 
his  friends."  This  impertinence  cost 
young  Dujarrier  his  mt.  It  could 
not  be  borne  by  the  chivalrous  Bose- 
mond de  Beauvallon.  **  My  demands," 
says  he,  ^  were  those  of  a  man  wound- 
ea  in  his  honour.  As  Dujarrier  re- 
fused a  reparation  bv  words,  I 
demanded  one  by  arms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  examin- 
ation, the  president  asked  Beauvallon 
some  questions  relative  to  the  watch 
transaction. 

President, — Did  not  Madame  Bovis 
send  a  person  to  you  to  reclaim  a 
watch  of  hers  which  you  had 
pawned? 

Priioner. — I  gave  it  back  imme- 
diately. 

President, — ^But  far  from  giving 
back  the  pawn-ticket  immediately,  it 
appears  vou  threatened  to  kick  the 
person  who  asked  for  it  down  stairs ; 
on  which  he  said,  ^  Do  not  try  it ; 
I  have  a  cabriolet  at  the  door,  with 
a  commissary  of  police  waiting.' 

iVMOiwr.— It  is  fidse.  Besides, 
this  person  said,  after  the  duel,  *'  I 
will  kill  M.  de  Beauvallon  by  de- 
famation as  he  killed  Dujarrier  by 
the  pistol-bullet'  I  committed  a 
/ohU  ofycuth^  but  I  expiate  U  cruelfy. 

PresidenL — It  is  a  pity  that,  in 
the  late  instance,  you  were  so  sus- 
ceptible on  the  point  of  honour,  when 
you  shewed  yourself  {I  use  a  mo» 
derate  expression)  so  weak  upon  thb 

LAWS  or  DSLICACT ! 

*'  The  laws  of  deUcainr"  is  capital ! 
"  The  fault  of  youth"  »  still  better ! 
Ought  not  a  poor,  simple,  young 
gentleman  to  be  pardoned  who  prigs 
a  watch  in  a  moment  of  igarement^ 
Isn't  there  every  excuse  for  him? 
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Should  we  not  pity  and  admire  the 
cruel  expiation  of  his  fault  ?  Con- 
gider,  his  honour  is  now  so  delicate 
that  he  murders  a  man  for  saying 
that  he  doesn't  owe  him  money.  The 
first  day's  trial  ended  with  this  ad« 
mirable  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
delicacy;  on  the  next,  the  examin- 
ation of  the  witnesses  began. 

The  weapon  which  had  taken  the 
poor  wretch's  life — ^the  coat  he  wore 
— the  ball  which  killed  him — the 
doctor  who  extracted  it— gave  each 
their  testimony.  The  tavern-keeper 
testified  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ami* 
able  orgy  and  the  taquineries  de  eei 
memettn  avee  csi  damei ;  at  which 
expression  there  was  mud)  laughter 
in  court.  Mademoiselle  Athenais 
Lievenne,  *'  artist**  of  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  ased  twenty-one  years,  gave 
evidence  of  Dujarrier's  rude  and  ra- 
ther familiar  conduct,  as  before  re- 
ported. After  dinner,  Dujarrier 
made  an  apology,  which  the  good- 
natured  Atnenais  acorated,  and  gave 
him  her  hand.  Then  Eugene 
Boser  de  Beauvoir  explained,  how  he 
had  intended  to  have  a  shot  at  Du- 
iarrier,  too,  for  his  gross  behaviour, 
but  that  the  death  of  his  (the  wit- 
ness's) mother  prevented  his  exe- 
cuting his  project.  Grisier,  the  fa- 
mous fencing-master,  came  forward 
to  shew  that  Beauvallon,  who  sup 
posed  the  duel  would  take  place  with 
the  sword,  had  come  to  him,  in  order 
to  learn  and  practise  a  coup  by  which 
an  adversary  could  be  disarmed, 
proving  then  the  exceedingly  pacific 
mtentions  of  De  Beauvallon,  who, 
being  a  perfect  master  of  the  sword, 
did  not  intend  to  kill  Dujarrier  out- 
right. But  the  great  witness  on  this 
day  was  the  great  Alexandre  Dumas: 
"At  the  announcement  of  whose 
name,"  says  the  D&tatt,  '^all  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  door  at 
which  was  about  to  enter  the  popular 
authorof  rAe  Count  of Mwita^Cruto:* 
Those  who  know,  from  the  author's 
own  writings,  his  history,  and  that 
his  fiuher  was  a  mulatto  general 
Ikmoos  in  the  revolutionary  wars, 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  son 
is  a  marquU;  for  though  we  have 
heard  of  the  Marquis  of  Marmalade 
and  the  Duke  of  Alicompaine  in 
Hayti,  we  did  not  know,  until  now, 
that  the  French  had  recognised  a 
ne^  aristocracy. 

iRrMttini/.-- witness,  what  is  ywir 
n|»ne  and  pnt^names  ? 


Witnen.  —  AuBXiKniB  Dumas 
Davt,  Mabquis  nn  Uk  PAU^vrsBis. 

Pr09id0nt.^Ycsax  age  ? 

ITthMvt.— For^-ooe. 

President — ^Yonr  proftaMm  ? 

TTAmm.— If  I  were  mi  in  the 
tfountrv  of  Corneille,  I  riionld  mj  I 
was  a  aramatic  author. 

iWjAirat«^Dramat]c  antiion  wy 
as  centuries  change.  Make  your  d^ 
position. 


Now,  the  fact  is,  the 
Alexandre  Dnmas  Davy  de  la  Fkii- 
leterie  had  searoely  any  thing  to 
say,  but  he  amplified  this  little  stock 
of  information  with  a  skill  and  em- 
phasis of  rhodomontade  whieh  tlie 
marquis  possesses  berond  may  mar- 
quis or  dramatic  author  in  Europe. 
You  would  have  fancied  that  lie  waa 
the  centre  of  the  whole  action ;  tlw 
great  arbiter  of  diivalfy  and  adjudi- 
cator of  honour.  **  As  it  waa  Da- 
jarrier's  first  affair,*'  said  Marquis 
Davy,  ^  we  were  obliged  to  be  petti- 
cularly  chary  of  hu  repotation." 
''  II /out  queje  $M$M  mon  bt^Ume* 
was  the  expression  that  the  miserable, 
poor  heathen  used  himself ;  aaifmnr^ 
dcr  was  the  baptism  which  a  youoff 
neophyte  of  the  world  was  compdkd 
to  undergo! 

As  an  authority  for  duelling,  the 
marquis  quoted  a  document  called 
''  Le  Code  du  Duel,"  whkh  was  drawn 
up  by  several  of  Uie  moat  reputable 
persons  in  France,  and  iaatanead  a 
case  which  had  come  under  hia  kaow- 
ledge  where  a  sovereign  prince  (the 
King  of  Wirtemberg  or  the  Doke  of 
Baden  ?)  had  permitted  a  prinea,  bis 
nephew  (one  of  the  Bonaparte  ia- 
mfly),  to  come  upon  his  territory  in 
order  to  fight  a  chiel. 

"Who  were  the  princes?"  some 
one  in  eonrt  asked. 

The  author  oTAuUmy  replied  that 
'^THBT  WBBE  TWO  or  HIS  rrrniATE 
FftiBNDg,"  and  asked  leave  to  so  back 
to  Paris  that  night,  as  he  befieved  a 
new  nieceof  his  waa  about  to  be  pro- 
duced at  one  of  the  theatres. 

Next  it  was  the  turn  of  Mademoi- 
selle  Lola  Montea  to  be  examined. 
That  charming  person  has  appeared 
on  the  boards  of  Her  Mi^eet/a  The- 
atre, if  we  mistake  not^  Fame  adds 
of  her  that  she  whipped  a  royal  aide- 
de-camp  at  Berlin,  and  even  chal- 
lenged another  military  man  to  maet 
her  with  the  pistol.  She  inhabited 
the  ume  home  with  Di^arrier  at  the 
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ttiiM  of  his  d«ftth,  and  inberits  a  part 
of  hia  fortune.  Diyairier  wished  to 
take  her  to  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
Alexandre  Domsj  on  the  last  night 
which  he  passed  in  this  world. 

At  seven  o*cloek  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, as  she  had  seen  nothing  of  Du- 
jwner,  die  sent  her  maid  to  his  apart- 
aBMHs.  He  was  eating  a  basm  of 
soup  before  jo^oing  out,  and,  instead 
offfoing  to  visit  her,  sent  her  a  note. 
^  £e  tcmom,**  says  the  newspaper 
report,  **prend  une  lettre  plaoee  sir 
Mapoitriner 

**  Ma  cb^re  Lola,..  Je  son  pour  me 
battre  au  pistolet.  Ceci  explique  pour. 
quoi  je  aa  vais  pas  te  roir  ce  matin ;  j*ai 
baaoin  da  toat  mon  catsM.  A  deux  lieiirtB 
toat  aara  ftui,  at  ja  coanai  t*ambnaaer .  • . 

AH         »» 
oil  •  •  • 

"  Mademoiselle  Lola  Montes,**  con- 
tinues the  rei)ort,  ^  whilst  this  letter 
is  read,  holds  down  her  head,  and 
abundant  tears  fVirrow  her  counte- 
nanoe.**  What  a  noble  fund  of 
sentiment  they  have,  these  French 
writMv! — what  a  rich  and  genuine 
language  to  express  it!  A  few 
minutes  afterwara,  it  appears  from 
the  same  report^  the  versatile  Monies 
had  left  on  Airrowing  her  counte- 
nance with  tears,  and  was  grinning 
and  branin^  about  her  own  parti- 
cular riew  with  the  pistol. 

So  for  five  long  days  the  debates 
continued.  More  men  of  letters  gave 
their  testimony;  more  female  ** art- 
ists'* theks.  The  seconds  of  Dujar- 
rier  confhrmed  in  the  main  the  state- 
ments of  the  Acted*  Accusation.  The 
onus  of  the  duel  la^  with  Beauvallon 
and  his  friends ;  the  cause  of  it  was 
never  explained,  nor  the  cause  of 
the  blackening  of  the  pistol-barrels, 
whieh,  aceordiuff  to  Beauvallon  and 
hia  seconds,  had  never  been  used. 
Diijarrier*s  friends  made  one  last  at- 
tempt on  the  field,  addraning  them- 
selves to  Beauvallon*s  fricMs,  and 
finally  to  him  hnnself.  The  only 
point  on  which  they  acquitted  him 
was  the  chaige  that  he  nad  waited 
ibr  forty  seconds  before  he  fired,  tak- 
mg  aim  all  that  time.  He  did  not 
requite  near  so  much  time;  but  his 
adversary  having  fired  and  missed, 
M.  Bosemond  de  Beauvallon,  whose 
life  was  now  quite  free  from  danger, 
and  who  coura  not  explain  what  was 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  bis  op- 
ponent, took  p^eotly  good  aim  at 
nim  and  blew  his  brains  out.  This 
18  the  upshot  of  all  tte  dfpowttoii. 


The  advocate  of  the  parUe  civOe, 
Dnyarriet's  mother  and  nephew  in- 
jured by  his  death,  now  made  a 
speech  upon  the  evidence,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  upon  a  great  deal  more. 
He  represented  Dujarrier  and  all  his 
friends  in  the  most  favourable  light. 
The  unltticky  yoiuig  man  was,  ac- 
cording to  M.  L^n  Duval,  the  most 
amiable  of  creatures :  his  love  of 
pleasure  you  would  fancy  quite  vir- 
tuous and  becoming ;  his  fondness  for 
play,  sheer  generosity ;  if  he  insulted 
AiaaeiBoiseile  Lievenne  by  a  point- 
blank  statement  that  his  money 
would  win  her,  what  did  he  do  but 
repeat  what  iJl  poets  and  all  moraliMts 
had  said  before?  They  call  them 
^'moralists**  in  France  who  say  that 
every  woman  has  her  price ! 

But  as  for  Beauvallon  and  his 
chief  second,  there  were  no  words 
too  strong  for  their  abuse  :  if  he 
could  not  crush  them  by  proofs,  he 
charged  them  with  a  fury  of  hints 
quite  as  eloquent,  and  dragged  Beau- 
vallon*8  friends,  his  relations,  and 
his  father,  in  for  a  share  of  the  abuae. 
M.  Duval*8  speech  is  quite  a  curiosity 
of  invective,  his  pursuit  of  Beauval- 
lon exceedingly  adroit  and  savaoe. 
"  He  murders  Dujarrier  (says  he\  nur 
what?  —  for  wishing  to  avoid  his 
society.  On  my  word.  Monsieur 
Rosemond  de  Beauvallon  will  have 
to  kill  a  great  number  of  people,  if 
he  fires  at  all  those  who  decline  the 
honour  of  his  aoquaintanee.**  Beau- 
vallon smiled  at  this,  the  report  says 
—  smiled  and  blushed  slightly.  It 
was  a  great  unkindness  to  such  a 
meritorious  gentleman ;  presently 
Bttuvaiion  cried ; — ^^  he  has  every 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  this  young  en- 
thusiast, who  pawns  the  watches  and 
blows  out  the  brains  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Benyer  took  up  his  defence 
with  his  usual^^^ue  and  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  ^  illustrious 
advocate,**  as  the  French  papers  call 
him,  appears  to  have  met  with  pro- 
diflnous  applause. 

He  begins  with  a  claptrap.  What 
he  was  most  afraid  of,  the  illustrious 
orator  said,  was,  lest  Dujarrier*8 
naother  should  have  appeared,  and, 
with  a  voice  of  austere  majesty,  called 
for  vengeance  for  her  son.  The 
illustrious  orator  could  not  have 
borne  that  sight:  luckily  it  was 
spared  him.  And  he  b^;ins  felling 
foul  of  the  pariie  civile^  and  accuses 
him  (mo«t  justly)  pf  haying  invented, 
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exaggerated,  and  falsified  a  good 
deal.  The  Ulufltrious  orator  proceeds 
to  do  as  much  in  behalf  of  his  client. 
The  fault  was  all  with  Dojarrier, 
not  with  the  peaceful  Bosemond.  The 
duel  comes :  U  eo^part;  Berryer  has 
not  a  word  about  the  waiting  or  the 
taking  aim.  You  would  image  Du- 
jarrier  was  shot  in  spite  of  B«iuyal- 
lon,  and  by  some  fate  which  guided 
that  guiltless  creature's  ball.  The 
advocate  having  exonerated  the  duel- 
list, stands  up  and  apologies  for  duel- 
hnf  itself;  and  declares  that  it  is 
vam,  absurd,  wicked,  flying  in  the 
face  of  God  to  prevent  it!  It  costs 
the  illustrious  orator  nothing  to  use 
the  Almighty  name ;  he  drags  it  into 
court  perpetually,  and  brags  and 
swagffen  about  the  purity  of  his 
belief  The  morning  of  the  duel 
Beauvallon  was  seen  coming  out  of 
church.  *'  Oh,  no  !**  cries  his  ad- 
vocate, ^'  this  is  no  murderer,  this  is 
no  assassin,  the  man  who  at  this 
solemn  moment  flingshimself  at  the 
feet  of  God,  of  whom  we  do  not 
always  think  enough  in  the  midst  of 
our  affairs  and  our  passions !"  That 
he  was  going  to  fisht  a  duel,  is  no- 
thing. Noble  and  honest  orator! 
an  hour  afterwards  this  man  took 
aim  and  murdered  a  fellow-creature. 
But  then  it  was  a  duel,  and  that  is 
justifiable—absolutely  necessary. 

"Listen!"  criesBerryer,  "totheopi- 
nion  of  a  man  profoundly  religious, — 
the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  on  ouelling. 

"  *'  French  manners  are  chivalrous,* 
Guisot  says:  ^  they  are  elegant. 
They  have  substituted  duelling  for 
assassination.  When  the  honour  of 
a  man  or  woman  has  been  attacked, 
a  reparation  is  necessary.  The  bar- 
barian emplovs  stratagem,  the  Fran' 
^  has  the  duel.'** 

This  quotation  is  very  likely  not 
in  Guizot  (for  Berrver*s  statements 
have  about  as  much  authority  for 
accuracy,  as  those  of  another  illus- 
trious orator  whose  name  he^na  with 
O*^.  But  that  is  not  the  pomt;  nor 
is  it  the  state  of  the  law  of  duelling 
in  France,  nor  the  practice  of  the 
courts  there  (that,  no  doubt,  will 
occasion  comment  from  competent 
professional  jpersons),  which  have  led 
to  the  writmg  down  of  this  story. 
It  is  the  moral  condition  of  the 
country  illustrated  in  the  story, 
which  is  the  most  marvellous  pert 


of  it— tbemoitiiiaiTellous  and  Uk 
DKMlpaiiifnL 

Guuot  lays  it  down  thai  the 
Frenchman  is  chivalioas  and  degtat, 
and — has  invented  the  duel 

Berryer  declares  that  though  « 
man  blows  another's  brains  out  with 
the  utmost  care  and  premeditstioD, 
he  can*t  be  an  aasasin  —  because  he 
goes  to  church. 

Leon  Duval  says  that  all  Freodb 
moralists  and  phiiosophen  have  de- 
clared that  every  wcmian  is  to  be 
bought. 

Rosemond  de  Beauvallon  says  his 
honour  requires  him  to  take  aim  it 
and  murder  a  man,  because  thelatta 
refuses  to  say  that  some  unimportut 
words  were  really  unimportanu 

Marquis   Davy  de  la  Pulletene 
backs  up  his  friend  to  fight,  I 
it  is  necessary  that  a 
ahndd  have  a  chance 
or  being  murdered,  by  somebody. 

All  parties  admit  a  state  of  ooo- 
cubinase  to  be  so  perfectly  natml 
as  to  call  for  no  question ;  the  venility 
of  the  female  being  a  point  perfiectly 
established  by  ^'  morausts,"  &c 

And  a  man  having  killed  another, 
candidly  acknowledgmg  his  inteatioD 
to  do  so,  and  the  nilfflment  of  his 
intention,  u  pronounced  by  a  jniy, 
*'  on  then:  honour  and  consdcoee," 
not  guilty. 

MVhBi  do  Honour  and  Cooscieaee 
mean?  Are  they  lies  and  &hles? 
Is  honour  the  property  of  men  alone, 
and  do  all  women  sell  theirs  ?  And 
has  Conscience  made  itself  easy  in 
France,  and  determined  that  de- 
bauchery is  justifiable  in  all  cases, 
and  Murder  is  requisite  in  some? 
All  which  points  appear  to  be  eita- 
blished  by  this  astonishing  French 
trial.  As  for  the  acton  in  it,  only 
Digarrier  is  under  the  sod,  with  in 
old  mother  probably  still  deplow 
him.  Lola  and  Lievenne  are  ooDsoka 
by  this  time,  and  ogling  and  grinning 
as  before :  the  chivalrous  BeanvaUoo 
is  free  to  return  to  the  world  and 
adorn  it:  the  Marquis  Davy  is  rho- 
domontading  away  as  usual,  at  the 
rate  of  forty  volumes  a-year:  the 
*'  illustrious  orator**  will  ^oot  Uaa- 
phemies  and  bellow  daptiaps  to  the 
admiration  of  all  France  in  bb  neit 
speech.  She,  meanwhile,  retains  her 
position  as  Centre  of  Civilisition; 
and  wa^how  much  better  are  we? 
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If  Kegina  will  permit  an  Ultima- 
Thulian,  a  dweuer  in  the  solitary 
isles  of  the  Caledonian  archipelago, 
to  offer  an  occasional  mite  to  her 
great  metropolitan  treasury  of  know- 
ledge, I  flatter  myself  I  could  *' sub- 
mit to  public  inspection**  (as  a  fashion- 
able modiste  nemj  returned  from  the 
spring  markets  would  say)  some  facts 
new  to  our  modem  periodical  litera- 
ture. Vigilant  and  far-searching  as 
the  spirit  of  literary  enterprise  now  ifi, 
it  has  scarcely  turned  a  thought  to 
the  fields  of  curious  and  interesting 
information  that  bound  the  northern 
extremity  of  our  own  empire.  An 
adventure  inr  Tahiti  or  New  2^aland, 
a  ramble  in  the  Marquesas,  a  ti^er- 
hunt  in  India,  '*  a  dinner  in  ancient 
Egypt,"  a  legend  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  devoured  vrith  avidity,  and 
admired,  however  trivial  in  itself, 
because  it  is  associated  in  the  reader's 
mind  with  the  idea  of  rarity  or  dis- 
tance. Like  the  fruits  of  warm 
climates,  the  knowledge  that  is  dug 
from  antiquity  or  transported  across 
the  Pacific  is  often  more  prized  than 
the  observations  which  we  could 
gather  from  the  study  of  society 
around  us,  and  at  the  small  cost  of  a 
few  days*  sail  from  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  for  ^is  reason,  probably,  and 
because  it  does  not  require  the  writer 
to  encounter  savages  or  circumnavi- 
^te  the  ^lobe,  tnat  our  cluster  of 
islands,  lying  betwieen  the  parallels 
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of  the  fifly-ninth  and  sixty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  are  a  sort 
of  terra  incognita  in  the  current  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  An  Englishman 
knows  more  of  Australia  or  China, 
of  the  Oregon  or  the  Punjaub,  than 
he  does  about  any  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  though  the}*^  are  above 
ninety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space 
of  seventy  miles  from  south  to  north, 
and  more  than  fifty  fVom  east  to 
west.  If  he  has  read  Sir  Walter 
Scotfs  Pirate  he  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member the  name  of  *'  Sumburgh 
Head,**  the  southmost  promontory  of 
the  group ;  or  of  the  "  Fitful  Head," 
renctered  classical  by  the  same  pen 
as  the  residence  of  Noma.  If  he 
has  chanced  to  be  at  Windsor,  or 
Brighton,  or  Buckingham  Palace,  he 
may  have  seen  a  little  hirsute  quad- 
ruped called  a  sheltijs  or  Shetland 
{)onv,  about  the  size  of  a  Newfound- 
and  dog,  and  imported  expressly  for 
the  eouestrian  amusement  of  the 
royal  cnildren.  But  with  this  animal, 
and  the  two  extreme  points  I  have 
mentioned,  the  probability  is  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants—historical, p;eographica], 
zoological,  and  statistical  —  termi- 
nates. 

Ask  him  about  Foula,  or  Burray, 
or  Bressay,  or  Papastour,  or  AMialsey, 
or  Yell,  or  Fetlar,  or  Unst,  the  Out 
Skerries,  the  Noup,  the  Sneug,  or 
any  other  locality  between  Lamba 
Ness  and  Quendiu  Bay,  and  he  will 
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turn  a  bewildered  stare  of  amaze- 
ment in  your  face,  or,  perhaps,  ex- 
claim, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder^ 
that  be  does  not  understand  Graelic. 
We  venture  to  say  he  never  heard 
of  the  Grind  of  the  Navir,  or  the 
Villains  of  Ure,  or  the  "  Doreholm 
of  Northmaven,*'  or  those  sublime 
cavemed  rocks  that  present  a  mural 
front  of  porphyry,  with  arched  door- 
ways, to  the  wild  fiiry  of  the  Atlantic, 
roaring  in  the  wintry  blast,  and  bat- 
tering the  weatherworn  rampart  with 
the  force  of  artillery.  Were  I  to 
tell  him  about  the  Drongs  of  Hills- 
wick  Ness  and  St.  Mi^us  B^, 
towering  above  the  waves  like  the 
ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra,  and 
carved  by  the  storm  into  ten  thou- 
sand shapes,  more  fantastic  than 
castles  in  the  air,  or  the  doud-built 
palaces  that  adorn  the  horizon  in 
a  glo<Mny  November  evening,  he 
would,  probably,  inquire  if  I  was 
describing  to  him  the  mountains  of 
the  moon,  or  had  newly  arrived  from 
the  last -discovered  planet.  Take 
him  to  the  Stones  oi  StefTs,  or  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  Noss,  risinff  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea,  wncre  a 
tremendous  chasm  is  traversed  bv  a 
wooden  trough  named  a  **  cradle,** 
slung  across  the  abyss  from  rock  to 
rockj  and  merely  large  enough  to 
ferry  over  one  man  and  a  sheej;),  his 
head  would  turn  jgidd^r  at  the  si^ht, 
or  he  might  imagme  himself  making 
a  first  voya^  to  the  north  pole  in 
Henson*s  aerial  machine.  It  would 
puzzle  him  to  understand  y?in<;^'i^  a 
whale,  or  shyleing  a  lum ;  nor  could 
he  say  with  old  Basil  Mertoun,  '*  I 
know  the  meaning  oiscai^  and  waUle, 
and  hawkhen,  and  haffaief,  and  every 
other  exaction  by  which  your  lords 
have  wrung  your  withers."  Sights 
and  sounds  would  arrest  his  senses 
droller  than  any  to  be  met  with  in 
the  modem  Ikibylon,  where  you 
Londoners  have  no  days  two  months 
long,  and  cannot  like  us  shave  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  at  midnight. 

But  I  could  tell  him  of  other 
wonders  in  our  islands  besides  those 
peculiar  to  our  natural  scenery, 
strange  and  picturesque  though  our 
coasts  and  headlands  appear.  Afl;reat 
proportion  of  our  inhabitants  (they 
are  reckoned  about  30,000)  are  am- 

E^ '"  »us ;  the  men,  like  the  old  sea- 
spending  more  of  their  lives 
)  water  than  the  land,  **  rarely 


sleepiuff  under  a  roof  or  warmiDg 
themselves  at  a  cottage  fire."    Hie 
womeU)  too,  brave  the  dangers  of  a 
sailor-faring  life;  for  they  will  na- 
vigate boat^  as  a  northern  chronicler 
says,  ^*  through  terrible    seas  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  ability."    And 
I  verily  believe  our  Arctic  Grace 
Darlings  would  surpass  the  heroine 
of  the  Fern  Islands  m  deeds  of  gene- 
rous intrepidihr,  should  it  happen 
that  distressed   humani^   required 
their  aid.    No  part  of  the  country  is 
more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,   and  some  of  oar  islands  (or 
holms)  are  not  larger  than  an  or* 
dinary   drawing-room.      We  hare 
"horses,"   and  "warts,"   and   "old 
men,"  hundreds  of  feet  in  heighr, 
but  they  are  hills  of  peculiar  shape. 
Our  crows  build  their  nests  of  fish- 
bones, for  lack  of  sticks;    and  as 
trees  and  hedges  are  rare  with  ns, 
our  birds,  instead  of  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  air,  must  become  deniseos 
of  the  soil.    Our  eagles  are  worth 
^ye  shillings  a-head  to  any  that  can 
shoot  them;  we  can  buy  a  young 
calf  for  eightccnpenoe,  and  sell  a  pair 
of  knitted  stocking  for  four  guineas. 
We  are  believers  m  magical  arts  and 
preternatural  creatures,  in  the  great 
kraaken  and  the  sea-serpent,  in  mer- 
maids and  mermen,  in  witchcrail  and 
the  evil  eye,  in  the  power  of  invo- 
cations and  maledictionsi  in  amnlets 
and   spectral   illusions   and    oocnit 
sympathies,  in  trows  and  elf-arrows, 
in  "  healinff  by  the  coin,"  "  casting 
the   heart,     curing   by  rhyme  or 
rowan-trecy  or  cow-hair,  or  a  darn- 
ing-needle stuck  in  the  leaf  of  a 
{Malm-book.    We  believe  in  the  pc»- 
sibility   of  abstracting,    by  certain 
charms,  '^  the  profits''  of  a  neighbour's 
cow,  or  transferring  the  buttes  from 
one  woman's  chum  to  another  wo- 
man's dairy ;  and  all  by  the  "  derii- 
ish  cunning"  of  spells  and  cantrips. 
That  such  marvels  in  nature  and 
humanity  should  exist  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  this  omniscient  age,  and 
yet  so  little  be  known  about  them 
by  the  millions  who  devour  monthly 
articles,  is  a  fact  scarcely  credible. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  tourists,  and 
naturalists,  and  moralists,  innpectors 
of  education,  commissioners  or  light- 
houses, &c.  The  Great  Unknown 
delighted  us  with  his  presence  in  tbe 
Bununer  and  autumn  of  1614»  to 
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gather  materials  for  one  of  his  im- 
mortal fictioi^  if  fictions  thejr  can 
be  called  which  represent  lire  and 
nature  in  the  mirror  of  truth.  Here 
he  viewed  our  bleak  and  bold  scenery, 
scaled  our  stupendous  diffs,  studied 
our  manners,  which  he  has  so  ad> 
mirably  portrayed  in  the  Mordannt, 
the  Magnus  Troil,  the  Minna  and 
Brenda,  the  Noma,  the  rustic  Yel- 
lowley,  the  pedlar  SnaUsfoot,  and 
other  personages  that  seem  to  move 
and  breathe  in  his  fascinating  P&ffes. 
These  are  all  set  forth  in  his  novel 
and  his  diaiy.  His  visit  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  his  Pirate  is  still  the 
delight  of  our  youths  uid  maid- 
ens. 

I  pass  over  the  old  missionary 
Brand,  who  came  about  the  beginning 
of  last  century  on  a  religious  errano, 
by  order  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  I 
need  merely  allude  to  the  Tour  of 
Dr.  Patrick  Neill  in  1804,  to  the 
excellent  Description  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Hibbert  in  1822,  and  to  the  more 
recent  steam-voyage  of  Miss  Cathmne 
Sinclair,  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 
This  lady  performed  a  whole  volume 
out  of  a  flying  visit  of  forty-eight 
hours ;  and  undertook  to  spve  a  de- 
6cripti(m  of  the  country  witnout  stir- 
ring from  Mr.  Hay's  drawing-room 
in  Lerwick,  and  on  a  misty  Sunday, 
when  she  could  not  see  across  the  nar- 
row bay  opposite  her  window.  But 
then  she  had  Mr.  Hay*s  chart  obliging- 
ly spread  before  her,  '*  on  so  large  a 
Male  that  three  inches  are  given  to 
each  mile,  and  not  a  single  peat-stack 
seemed  wanting ;  so  we  made  a 
leisurely  tour  over  this  wide  expanse, 
pausing  occasionidly  to  hear  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  curiodties  we  ought 
to  have  seeit,  and  of  the  accidents  we 
might  probably  have  met  with ;  all 
very  interesting,  but  also  rather  tan- 
talising.** From  an  hour's  inspecticm 
of  this  spacious  map,  this  ingenious 
lady  contrived  to  manufacture  a 
Journal  of  a  Two  Day^  Residence  in 
SheUand,  with  a  FuU,  True,  and  Par- 
titular  Account  of  the  HcintSy  Man* 
nersy  and  Language  of  the  Natives; 
their  Dress^  Appearance,  and  Cos- 
tumes ;  also.  New  and  Original  Dis" 
coveries  respecting  the  wt^raphy. 
Astronomy,  Natural  History,  and 
Oeological  Structure  of  these  Idands^ 
ftr.  This  may  be  intended  as  a 
'^  right  merry  jest,**  but  it  was  rather 


too  much  to  make  the  public  pay 
seven  and  sixpence  for  it  I 

In  my  communications  I  can  {hxi- 
mise  no  exploits  by  land  or  vrater  to 
rival  this.  But  if  any  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  contributors  to  Regina, 
or  even  herjmat  accoucheur  him- 
self of  215  Regent  Street,  should 
take  a  fancy  to  adventure  upon  an 
excursion  to  our  Scottish  Cyclades, 
I  can  promise  a  welcome  reception 
fW>m  our  resident  landlords,  and 
udaUers,  and  clergy,  whose  hospitality 
is  not  the  less  warm  though  it  may 
have  a  contracted  field  or  limited 
opportunities  for  its  exercise*  I  can 
imagine  that  a  denizen  of  Ixmdon, 
accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  cabs 
and  eoifee-houses,  of  coal-fires,  easy 
chairs,  and  first-class  carriages,  may 
have  grave  objections  to  risk  the 

S^rils  of  an  Arctic  tour  of  pleasure, 
e  will  likely  picture  to  himself 
seas  swarming  with  monsters, — ^the 
leviathan  of  the  deep  spread  over 
many  a  rood  like  a  vast  continent — 
the  marine  snake,  traihng  its  wavy 
length  along  the  surface  for  miles, 
his  neck  covered  with  a  flowing 
mane,  his  cold  glaring  eves  shining 
like  carbuncles,  and  his  head,  when 
looking  out  for  a  victim,  elevated 
mast  hi^b,  with  a  mouth  capable  of 
swallowing  a  one  hundred  and  forty 
horse-power  steamer.  He  may  dream 
of  billows  like  mountains,  of  preci- 
pices and  headlands,  sunken  reefs, 
dark  caverns,  boiling  foam,  currents, 
eddies,  tempests,  and  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  Shetland  horrors  sung  by 
Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  to  the 
trembling  Brenda: — 

"  By  beach  nnd  by  wave, 
Bj  stack  and  by  skerry,  by  noup  and  by 

roe. 
By  air  and  by  wick,  and  by  helyer  and 

gio, 
And  by  every  wild  shore  which   <he 

northern  winds  know. 
And  the  northern  tides  lave.'' 

His  nerves,  like  poor  Dame  Yellow- 
l^*s,  may  be  shaken  at  the  thought 
or  the  hurly-burly  of  our  rousts,  or 
the  ungovernable  fury  of  our  ele- 
ments. He  may  be  no  admirer  of 
the  fey  folk,  or  of  the  Satanical  ponies 
the  neagles,  who  gallop  ofi'with  tra- 
vellers whom  they  have  allured  to 
mount  them,  over  lank  and  bog, 
casting  the  rider  from  some  pro-^ 
montory  into  the  sea,  and  then  va- 
nishing in  a  flash  of  light.    He  may, 
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perhaps,  have  no  great  confidence  in 
the  prayers  of  Bessie  Millie,  vho 
sells  favourable  winds  to  mariners 
for  the  small  consideration  of  six- 
pence ;  and  he  may  regard  with  still 
greater  suspicion  the  humanity  of 
our  consuetudinary  laws,  which  at- 
tach a  sort  of  retributive  punishment 
to  every  native  who  shall  rescue  a 
drownuig  stranger  or  assist  a  ship- 
wrecked crew.  But  if  such  chimeras 
haunt  his  imagination,  I  fearlessly 
bid  him  dismiss  them.  The  tourist 
is  in  no  danger  of  casting  anchor  on 
a  kraaken,  or  being  dragged  by  the 
multifarious  claws  of  some  gigantic 
polypus  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
These  legendary  monsters  exist  only 
in  our  popular  creed,  and  disturb 
the  repose  of  none  but  the  super- 
stitious fishermen. 

It  is  true  if  the  vbitor  expects  the 
accommodation  of  railways,  or  post- 
chaises,  or  turnpike-roaos,  he  will 
be  disappointed;  but  he  will  find 
our  rude  climate,  and  our  barren 
soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth  of  a 
friendly  greeting,  and  lighted  up 
with  a  glorious  luminary  that  for 
three  months  scarcely  ^uits  the 
horizon.  During  that  period  dark- 
ness is  unknown,  the  short  absence 
of  the  sun  being  supplied  by  a  bright 
twilight.  To  use  the  wonls  of  a 
native  historian,  "  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  calm  serenity  of  a  fine 
summer  night  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  un- 
clouded, and  the  eye  has  an  uncon- 
trolled and  extreme  range;  the  hills 
and  the  headlands  look  more  ma- 
jestic, and  they  have  a  solemnity 
superadded  to  their  grandeur;  the 
water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and 
as  smooth  as  glass ;  no  living  object 
interrupts  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scene,  unless  a  solitary  gull  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  sea;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  waves 
among  the  rocks.  Surely  such  a 
picture  of  tranquil  grandeur  as  this, 
18  enough  to  put  heart  into  the  most 
timid,  to  scare  away  all  the  traditionary 
perils  and  monstrosities  with  whicn 
Ignorance  and  superstition  have  sur- 
rounded our  nortnem  archipelago. 

Another  drawback  to  tourists  has 
now  been  removed  by  the  facilities 
which  steam  has  supplied ;  the  pass- 
age from  Leith  to  Lerwick,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-six  leagues,  can  be 


made  as  regularly  as  her  majesty's 
mail,  and  in  as  short  space  as  Ro- 
derick Random's  post-wagon  took 
to  travel  from  York  to  London. 
No  doubt  the  case  was  very  different 
before  this  great  revolution  in  smack 
and  packet  navigation  was  intro- 
duced. Then  our  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  difiicult  and  few.  A  letter 
from  Shetland  to  Orkney  had  to  go 
round  via  Edinburgh ;  or  if  any  of 
our  enterprising  merchants  wished 
for  early  intelligenoe,  be  had  to 
despatch  a  vessel  of  his  own  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  all  might  find  the 
post-ofiice  authorities  remse  for  bis 
convenience  to  interrupt  the  ordinary 
means  of  correspondence.  We  were 
often  half-a-year  behind  in  our  in- 
formation, which  led  us  into  the 
commission  of  ridiculous  anachro- 
nisms and  im^ularities.  Our 
clergymen  prayed  for  kings  and 
queens,  months  after  they  were  dead 
and  buried.  A  young  prince,  or 
princess,  might  be  weaned,  or  walk- 
ing, before  we  were  apprised  of  its 
birth.  The  greatest  national  occur- 
rences, the  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  persecutions  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  change  of  one  dynasty 
for  another,  were  events  known  at 
the  extremities  of  Europe  before 
they  reached  us.  And  if  we  were 
unwittingly  guilty  of  high  treason, 
in  praying  lor  one  monarch  when, 
by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  we  were 
understood  to  have  sworn  fealty  to 
another,  the  fault  was  not  ours,  but 
in  the  want  of  steam-boats. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  was  not  known  in 
Shetland  for  six  months  after  it 
happened.  Brand,  the  missionary, 
states,  that  "it  was  the  month  of 
May  thereafter  before  they  heard 
any  thing  of  the  late  revolution,  and 
that  first,  they  say,  from  a  fisher- 
man, whom  some  would  have  ar- 
raigned before  them,  and  impeached 
of  ni^h  treason,  because  of  his  news." 
Martin,  in  his  History  of  the  IsUsj 
repeats  the  story  with  some  im- 
provement, lie  says,  "The  Shet- 
landers  had  no  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  late  landing  in  England, 
coronation,  &c.,  until  a  fisherman 
happned  to  land  there  in  Mav  fol- 
lowing, and  he  was  not  believed,  but 
indicted  for  high  treason  for  spread- 
ing such  new8«'^ 
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This  is  the  common  report,  which, 
however,  is  exaggerated,  and  not 
quite  correct.  The  news  of  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
£ngland  had  reached  the  island  of 
Unst  within  little  more  than  a 
month  alter  it  took  place — the  5th 
of  November,  1688.  The  intelli- 
genee  was  evidently  accidental,  but 
the  fact  is  stated  in  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Mowat,  of  Garth,  and  dated  15th 
December,  1688,  which  thus  con- 
cludes, "I  can  give  no  account  of 
news,  save  only  that  the  skipper  of 
the  wreckt  ship  confirms  the  former 
report  of  the  rrince  of  Orange  his 
landing  in  England  with  ane  consider- 
able number  of  men,  hot  upon 
what  pretence  I  cannot  condishend." 
Though  the  &ct  of  the  princess  land- 
ing was  known,  it  may  be  true  that 
months  elapsed  before  the  Shetland- 
era  learned  the  event  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Now  all  this  has  paceed  away. 
We  are  no  longer  reckoned  out  of 
the  circle  of  Christendom,  or  to  be 
on  visiting  terms  with  anv  thing 
more  civilised  than  Bhuas  and  bottle- 
nose  whales.  Every  week  we  hold 
communication  with  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  the  three  winter  months 
excepted ;  and  I  see  no  reason  wh^ 
this  interruption  should  be,  for  if 
steamers  ply  all  the  year  round 
between  >tew  York  and  Liverpool, 
why  not  between  Lerwick  and 
Leith? 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  your  Uteratij 
smitten  with  the  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate this  extreme  verge  of  her 
majesty^s  dominions,  let  him  put 
himself  under  my  tutelage,  and  ac- 
company me  on  the  imaginary 
voyage.  Like  good  Mrs.  Glass,  who 
presumes  her  nare  to  be  caught 
before  it  is  skinned,  I  stipulate  that 
my  friend  be  in  Edinburgh  before 
starting.  He  must  be  at  the  North 
Bridge  Duty-house  by  half- past  five 
o*clodc  in  the  morning  of  any  given 
Friday  in  the  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn  months.  There  he  will 
find  cab,  hackney,  minibus,  omnibus, 
or  railway  at  his  service,  to  set  him 
down  at  the  nether  extremity  of 
Granton  pier,  where  he  has  to  pay 
twopence  for  his  pierage^  and  where 
he  will  observe  the  Sovereign 
steamer,  of  two  -  hundred  horse 
power,  rocking  and  roaring,  casting 
forth  Yolmn^  of  blaQk  smoke,  witb 


various  other  symptoms  of  a  deter- 
mination to  be  off.  The  last  bell 
rings  at  six  precisely,  the  luggage  is 
stowed  on  deck,  the  driver  and  the 
porter  are  paid.  You  muffle  yourself 
up  in  cloak  or  Codrington,  look  out 
for  a  conversable  visage  among  the 
crowd,  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
desperately  sea-sick,  cast  a  parting 
gaze  on  the  friends  lef^behind,  and 
away  you  go  full  boil. 

llie  broad  Firth,  studded  with 
islands,  the  shore  on  either  hand 
planted  with  towns,  and  verdant 
with  forests  and  green  fields,  diverts 
your  attention  from  certain  disa^ee- 
able  inward  emotions  that  begin  to 
turn  your  countenance  yellow,  and 
threaten  a  premature  separation  be- 
tween your  stomach  and  your  break- 
fast. Sternwards  lie  the  small  isles 
of  Cramond  and  Inchcolm,  and  ten 
miles  in  the  distance  the  Firth  is 
land-locked  by  the  strait  at  Queens- 
ferry,  with  its  projecting  rock  and 
promontory.  The  bay  presented  to 
the  eye  in  this  direction  is  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful.  On  the  right 
is  seen  Edinburgh,  with  ita  castle, 
steeples,  monuments,  hills,  blue- 
slated  roofs,  and  long  terraces  of 
streets.  The  opposite  coast  of  Fife 
is  sprinkled  with  dwellings,  and  lined 
with  fishing  villages,  the  nearest  of 
which  are  Burntisland,  Kinghom, 
Kirkaldy,  and  Dysart. 

Half-an-hour's  sailing  brings  you 
under  the  lee  of  Inchkeith,  where 
there  are  an  elegant  lighthouse,  a 
rabbit  warren,  and  a  few  agricul- 
tural donkeys.  Beyond  this  island 
the  Firth  expands.  Bounding  the 
view  southwards  are  Musselburgh 
and  Frestonpans,  the  hills  above 
Haddington,  the  high-cone  of  North 
Berwick  Law,  and  the  stupendous 
Bass-rock,  the  sokmgoosi/era  JBassa 
of  old  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
the  friend  and  host  of  Shakspeare. 
To  the  north  the  range  of  fisning- 
towns  (most  of  them  dubbed  burghs 
by  King  James  VI.)  continues — 
Wemyss,  Buckhaven,Leven,  Lareo, 
Elie,  St.  Monance,  Pittenweem,  the 
two  Anstruthers,  and  Crail.  At 
several  of  these  places,  if  weather 
permit,  the  Sovereign  takes  on  board, 
and  lands  passen^rs,  which  gives 
you  an  opportumty  for  extracting 
from  your  now  loquacious  companion 
alittle  of  his  historical,  topographical, 
and  antiquarian  knowleoge. 
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At  WemysB  Caatle  be  will  point 
you  out  the  window  of  the  room 
where  Qneen  Maiy  had  her  first 
interview  with  Damley.  Buckhaven, 
he  will  tell  you,  is  a  colony  of  Dutch- 
men, the  most  pure  and  undiluted 
in  Scotland,  descended  from  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  which  was  stranded 
on  the  spot  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
Leyeu  is  a  nanufacturing  as  well  as 
a  fishing  town ;  it  grinds  bone-dust, 
and  gives  title  to  an  earl.  Largo 
is  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  house  still 
remains,  being  a  cottage  of  one  story 
and  a  garret,  in  which  the  father  of 
the  imaginary  hermit  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez carried  on  his  humble  erafl 
of  a  shoemaker.  Fittenweem  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  witches  of 
Fife;  and  on  the  beach,  below  the 
'town,  you  will  be  shewn  the  place 
where  the  last  suttee  of  them  was 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
fernal ms^esty,  and  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  pious,  witch-fearing,  to- 
iMicco-hating  King  James.  Anstru- 
ther  (Wester)  derives  SchU  from  two 
celebrated  personages,  natives  of  the 
burffh,  l^uigfnp  Lauder  and  Dr. 
Chtdmers.  The  small  house  in 
which  the  latter  was  bom  stands 
close  upon  the  harbour,  and  the 
field  where  the  ancient  "fiiir*'  wa* 
held,  memorable  in  song  for  the 
scandalous  fialliyanting  between 
Maggie  and  Kob  the  Ranter,  lies 
immediately  northward  of  the  to^vn. 
It  was  here,  also,  that  the  two 
heroes  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian^ 
Robertson  and  Wilson,  were  appre- 
hended for  robbing  the  collector  at 
Fittenweem,  in  1736,  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  which,  con- 
nectea  with  the  escape  of  the  former^ 
and  the  execution  of  the  latter, 
caused  tibe  famous  Porteous  mob  in 
Edinburgh,  so  graphically  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Crail  is  an 
ancient,  out-of-the-way  place,  but 
has  some  repute  in  history.  Here 
the  Danes  first  landed  in  Scotland^ 
and  killed  King  Constantine  in  bat' 
tie.  Here  John  Knox  inflamed  the 
fish-wives,  with  one  of  his  "rousing" 
sermons,  to  march  with  him  to  St. 
Andrew's,  and  demolish  the  splendid 
cathedra] ;  here  Archbishop  Sharp 
was  minister,  and  rebuked  tne  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  and  sundry  others  of 
the  Malignant  nobles,  on  the  **  stool 


of  Repentance,*'  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  beins  admitted  Into  tliie 
communion  of  tne  true  Corenanten. 

Passing  Crail  a  few  miles  yon  tam 
the  point  of  Fife  Ness,  the  ^^Eaat 
Neuk,'*  where  the  spocioas  bay  of 
St.  Andrew's  opens  oefore  yon,  its 
dangerous  entrance  being  a^nalbed 
by  tne  beacon  on  the  Carr  R«^.  To 
the  right  you  see  the  Isle  <^  May — 
Maia  Sheepifeda, — and,  fiurtfaer  on, 
the  Bell  lighthouse,  which  will  re- 
mind you  of  1^  Walter  Scott's  bean- 
tiAil  lines,  "Pharos  loqaitar,"  and 
Southey's  leffendary  bsllad,  "The 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothoek."  In  the 
distance  on  the  left,  the  ruined  tow- 
en  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  eo&ical 
dtm  which  gives  its  name  to  Dundee, 
are  viable ;  and  before  yon,  <m  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  stretch  the 
fmt  coast  and  the  dim  hills  of  Forfitf- 
shine.  As  you  near  Arbroath,  rat>- 
bably  your  eye  may  catch  something 
skimmmg  rapidly  along  the  beach, 
like  an  exploded  Congreve  rocket  on 
3  journey,  or  a  m^atherium  smok- 
ing a  cigar.  It  is  a  train  on  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway.  This 
latter  town  is  a  place  of  very  ooo- 
siderable  manufactures,  e^eoialhr 
spinning  flax;  and  here  ^ou  wiU 
have  a  close  view  of  the  rums  of  the 
magnificent  abbey  and  its  cireukr 
window,  which  serves  as  a  landmark, 
and  is  commonly  called  Biff  O  by 
sailors. 

Beyond  Arbroath  stretch  for  miles 
the  lofty  precipitous  clifia  of  ftte- 
stone  called  the  Red  Head,  2^0  feet 
in  height,  and  eaten  by  the  wayes 
into  d^ached  colonnades  and  mnn- 
merable  caverns,  in  one  of  which  re- 
sides the  famous  White  Lady,  who  is 
only  visible  ni  a  dear  d^,  when  the 
eye  can  catch  a  hasty  glnnpse  of  her, 
in  a  direct  line  as  the  steamer  passes 
the  mouth  of  the  grotto.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  cans^  by  the  rays  of 
light  penetrating  a  hole  near  the 
inner  extremity,  and  eonununicsting 
with  the  surface  above.  The  locali^ 
here  is  the  classic  gronnd  of  the  An- 
Hqtuxry;  the  fishermen  of  Audunithy 
being  the  prototypes  of  the  Muckle- 
lockets,  and  the  Red  Head  clifiii  the 
scene  of  the  perilous  escape  of  Miss 
Wardour. 

Farther  on  is  Lonan  Bay,  and,  on 
rounding  the  pohit  of  0san,  Mon- 
trose, with  its  lofty  stee^,  its  smok- 
ing Ihctory  ehfanneys,  and  ifs  magni* 
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ficent  raspenfflon-bridge,  bunts  upon 
the  Mght.  The  landscape  here  is 
rich,  and  the  scenery  picturesque; 
bnt  the  steamer  stands  often  too  far 
out  to  sea  to  enjoy  it  in  perfection. 
From  Montrose  to  Stonenaven  the 
cotft  is  bluff  and  rocky ;  behind  it, 
some  dozen  miles  off,  towers  the  great 
chain  of  the  Grampians,  and  between 
lies  the  fertile  valley  or  straih  called 
the  Hotpe  o*  the  Meams, 

From  this  point  to  Aberdeen  there 
is  little  to  attract  the  attention,  ex- 
cept Berrie  and  Dunnottar  Castle, 
near  Stonehayen.  The  coast  is  the 
classic  region  of  smoked  haddocks.  The 
celebrated  finmm  is  prepared  with 
peat'reeh  at  the  small  fishing«yilla^ 
of  I^don ;  and  the  hemes,  greatly  m 
request  with  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  gourmands,  derive  their 
name  from  the  town  so  called,  where 
the  first  sptnning;-mill  built  in  Scot- 
land foTym  and  thread  was  tt>ected. 

The  ruin  of  Dunnottar  Castle  is  one 
of  the  most  majestic  in  Scotland.  It 
was  built  in  the  times  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol,  and  continued  lon^  the  seat 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith.  When 
sailing  past  it  the  appearance  is 
strangely  fantastic,  as  it  consists  of  a 
mass  of  roofless  edifices,  so  numerous 
as  to  resemble  a  desolate  town.  It  is 
perched  on  a  lofty  perpendicular 
rock,  like  a  huge  inverted  tub  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  and  almost 
divid^  from  the  land  by  a  deep 
chasm;  the  summit  is  level,  and 
contains  about  three  and  a  half  acres. 
Various  historical  associations  are 
connected  with  this  ruin.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Qeneral  Lambert,  when 
CromweU  was  in  Scotland  in  1652^ 
and  was  eventuallv  surrendered  by 
Colonel  Ogilvie  of  Barras,  the  go-' 
vemor.  The  crown  and  other  re<^ 
galia  of  Scotland  were  deposited 
there,  and  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers  had  they  not 
been  secretly  conveyed  away  by  Mrs. 
Grainger,  wife  of  the  mmister  of 
Kinefr  parish,  who  buried  them  un- 
der the  floor  of  the  church,  where 
they  remained  in  safety  till  the  Ke- 
storation.  The  concealment  of  these 
valuable  memorials  of  Scottish  roy- 
alty forms  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing painting  by  Houston,  which  was 
among  the  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Acaaemy*s  exhibition  of  this 
year  at  Edinburffh.  During  the  per- 
secution under  Charles  mT  Dannot« 


tar,  like  the  Bass  Rock,  was  converted 
into  a  state-prison  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  refractory  Covenanters. 
Here  numbers  of  them  were  incar- 
cerated in  1685  ;  it  is  said  about  167 
men  and  women,  apprehended  for 
field-preachings,  and  treated  with 
great  barbarity,  being  shut  up  in  a 
small  subterranean  vault  in  the 
warmest  seascm  of  the  year^  until 
many  of  them  perished  from  foul 
air,  like  the  wretched  inmates  of  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.  A  grave- 
stone in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar 
records  the  place  of  their  burial,  and 
the  dismal  vault  is  still  called  The 
Wh^i  Vault,  The  seaport  of  Stone- 
haven, a  little  farther  on,  has  a  hand- 
some appearance;  the  new  port  of 
the  town  being  regularly  buut  with 
broad,  well-paved  streets. 

Leaving  all  these  ancient  relics 
and  topographical  curiosities  behind, 
the  tourist  will  find  hnnself,  about 
the  tenth  hour  since  quitting  Gran- 
ton  pier,  entering  the  harbour  of 
Aberdeen.  The  average  detention 
of  the  steamer  here  is  four  hours, 
but  the  time  depends  much  on  the 
state  of  the  tide.  While  lying  at 
anchor  here  you  will  have  leisure  to 
survey  the  granite  buildings  of  that 
northern  capital,  and  also  to  form  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Sovereign,  by  discussing  a  substan- 
tial Scotch  dinner,  wash^  down  with 
first-rate  Glenlivat,  made  into  hot 
toddy,  which,  if  well  primed  and 
mixed,  will  impress  you  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  hour,  if  yotir  memory 
keep  steady,  with  rather  a  fkvourabUr 
opinion  of  the  Highland  alcoholic 
districts.  The  Sovereign  you  will 
find  a  trim,  elegant,  spacious  vessel, 
quite  able  for  her  latitudes,  and  ready 
to  oblige  every  daring  son  of  Adam 
who  bums  with  desire  to  get  a  sight 
ofthe  North  Pole. 

But  the  time  is  up,  the  steam  is  on, 
the  plunging  wheels  are  in  motion, 
and  tn  ten  minutes  you  are  off,  the 
churned  waves  reoemng  and  leaving 
8  foaming  track  behind,  like  a  high- 
way on  the  ocean.  The  Bullers  of 
Buchan  and  Peterhead  lie  far  to  the 
left ;  but  the  Sovereign  heeds  them 
not,  paddling;  her  weary  watery  way 
direct  to  Wick,  which  generaUy  oc- 
cupies ten  hours.  Here  another  de- 
tention occurs,  and  frequently  a  long 
one,  from  the  quantity  of  goods  ana 
passengers  to  land,  cattle  to  ship,  &c* 
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There  are  few  attractions  at  thiB 
place,  unless  it  be  the  odour  of  fish, 
which  are  here  so  abundant  that  the 
fields  in  Caithness  are  sometimes  ma- 
nured with  herrings.  Had  you  time 
for  a  trip  into  the  interior,  you  might 
regale  your  eye  with  a  sight  of  the 
cacophonious  ruins  of  Gimigo  Castle 
or  tne  verdant  plantations  of  Stir- 
koke.  But  the  Fates  and  Captain 
Snowie  forbid,  and  northward  away ! 
is  the  word. 

The  voyage  across  the  stormy 
Fentland  Frith  is  usually  made  ia 
five  hours,  the  island  of  South  Bo- 
naldshay  being  the  first  of  the  Ork-> 
neys  that  appears  to  the  left.  Ad- 
vancing onwards  you  pass  Copinshay, 
with  its  **  horse,"  a  precipitous  rock 
said  to  be  nearly  1000  feet  hiffh.  The 
view  of  this  island  amuses  and  amazes 
travellers.  *^  It  presents,**  says  Miss 
Sinclair,  ^*a  gigantic  barrioide  of 
rocks  inhabitea  by  millions  of  birds, 
which  we  saw,  though  I  had  not  time 
to  count  them,  sittms  in  rows  like 
charitv  children  witn  black  hoods 
and  wnite  tippets,  ranged  along  every 
crevice  in  tne  cliffs.  Severu  guns 
were  fired,  when  an  uproarious  noise 
ensued,  which  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  hurrahing  of  a 
whole  army.  Above,  below,  and 
around,  the  sea,  air,  and  rocks,  seemed 
all  one  living  mass  of  birds,  scream- 
ing at  the  full  pitch  of  their  voices, 
rushing  throueh  the  air,  careering  to 
the  very  clouds,  flickering  in  circles 
overhead,  zigzajB;ging  all  around  us, 
and  then  dropping  like  a  shower  into 
the  ocean  I " 

K  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer 
takes  a  narrow  channel  which  lies 
between  Copinshay  and  Deerness,  tiie 
most  easterly  parish  in  the  mainland ; 
and  after  roundins  a  bold  headland 
called  the  Mod,  she  stands  through 
the  String,  a  rather  intricate  passase 
which  divides  the  Mainland  from  the 
island  of  Shapinsay.  JjetLving  Thieves 
Halm  to  the  left,  she  brings  up  in 
Kirkwall  Beads  generally  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Her  detention  here  is  short, 
rarely  exceeding  an  hour;  and  re- 
tracing her  course  down  the  Stringy 
she  proceeds  northward,  passing 
Stronsay,  Sanday,  and  North  Ro- 
naldshav,  arriving  at  Lerwick  about 
four  o  clock  in  the  morning,  the 
voyage  been  generally  made  in  about 
twelve  hours. 


This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  paange, 
the  only  human  habitation  to  be  met 
with  bein^  Fair  Isle,  aboot  ludf  way 
between  the  two  nortliem  archipeU- 
goes.  It  rises  *'  like  an  emerald  in  the 
wide  ocean,  quite  a  little  world  in 
itself,  covered  with  grass  of  a  most 
vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure.**     On 
nearing  this  Arctic  oosu,  you  will  hear 
ftom  some  of  vonr  topographical  fel- 
low-tourists tne  Traait^nary  Narra- 
tive of  ihfi  Shipwreck  of  the  D^ke  dt 
Medina  Sidoma,  Conunamder  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  year  158tf. 
According  to  this  narrative,  the  du- 
cal commander  of  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, after  being   chased   by  the 
English  admiral,  was  driven  on  Fair 
Isle,  where  his  anchorless  ship  atrack 
and  went  to  pieces,  himself  and  200 
of  his  men  effecting  a  landing  in 
their  boats  with  the  ^atest  oifii- 
cultv.    This  was  a  pcnlons  addition 
to  the  population  of  so  small  a  ter- 
ritory, which  could  scarcely  yield 
enough  to  support  the  few  families 
that   occupied   it.      The  Spaniards 
soon  consumed  all  the  victuals  in  the 
island,  devouring  fish,  fowl,  sheep, 
homed  cattle,  and  even  horses.    Fa- 
mine was  the  consequence,  and  the 
love  of  self-preservation  taught  the 
natives  to  withhold  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  strangers,  and  to  secrete, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  among 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  the  provi- 
sions  that  were   indispensable   for 
their  own  existence.    Many  of  the 
Spaniards  perished  of  hun^,  others 
were  thrown  by  the  famishing  island- 
ers over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 

Their  destitute  situation  was,  at 
length,  made  known  to  a  gentleman 
in  Shetland,  Mr.  Andrew  IJmphrey, 
who  farmed  the  Fair  Isle ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  boats,  they  were 
conveyed  to  Quendal  Bay,  where  the 
duke  became  the  guest  of  Malcolm 
Sinclair,  "  a  worthy  Scottish  gentle- 
man," until  a  vessel  should  be 
equipped  to  convey  him  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  crew  to  the  Continent 
Tradition  says  that  the  duke,  having 
a  mind  to  produce  an  imposing  effect 
on  his  hospitable  entertamer,  dresMd 
himself  up  in  the  splendid  costume  of 
a  Spanish  grandee,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  before  seen  a  person  of 
his  rank  and  mien  ?  Sinclair  being 
a  true  Presbyterian,  and  knowing 
his  guest  to  be  a  foreign  Papist, 
bluntljT   replied  i^  broad  Scotch, 
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* '  Faroe  in  that  face,  I  have  seen 
many  prettier  men  banging  in  the 
DBurrow  Muirl"  the  said  locality 
liein^  then  the  common  place  of  ex- 
ecution at  Edinburgh.  The  duke 
and  his  party,  however,  did  effect 
their  return,  having  been  safely 
landed  at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel 
equipped  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  rocks  or  Fair  Isle  have 
receded  from  the  view,  the  two  pro- 
montories of  Sumburffh  Head  and 
Fitfiel  Head  (the  White  Mountain) 
salute  the  eye ;  and  by  degrees  the 
shores  of  Dunrossness  and  the  out- 
line of  the  Mainland  are  developed  in 
perspective. 

"  ITie  country,"  saya  Dr.  Hibbert, 
"  seems  to  be  characterised  rather  by  the 
number  than  by  the  height  of  its  hills ; 
but  the  nakedness  of  the  surface,  which 
nol  a  tree  or  shrub  interposes  to  conceal, 
recalls  every  chilling  idea  that  may  have 
been  preconeeired  in  the  mind  of  hyper, 
borean  desolation.  The  stranger  can 
scarcely  avoid  contrasting  the  sterility 
that  appears  before  his  eyes  with  the 
richness  of  the  valleys  he  may  have  so 
lately  quitted  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 
Shetland  truly  appears  to  be  what  was 
long  ago  said  of  it  by  a  Stirlingshire 
visitor,  *  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  coun* 
try. 

Having  landed  the  tourist  in  Ler« 
wick,  witnout  being  wrecked  against 
the  north  pole,  or  lodged,  like  an- 
other Jonah,  in  the  stomach  of  an 
ichthyosanrus,  I  shall  leave  him  to 
select  his  own  amusement,  to  examine 
Fort  Charlotte,  or  gaze  on  the  nume- 
rous boats  that  stud  Brassay  Sound, 
or  take  his  easQ  in  his  inn,  or 
go  fishing  for  podleyt  or  sUloks^ 
or  any  other  occupation  that  may 
chance  to  hit  his  humour,  lie 
will  not  find  our  metropolis  quite 
80  large  as  London  or  rekin,  nor 
80  r^larly  built  as  Edinburgh  or 
St.  Petersburg.  It  has  one  street 
of  considerable  length,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  along  the  shore, 
with  numbers  of  lanes,  or  dosses^ 
leading  backwards  to  a  road  on  an 
eminence  above  the  town.  The 
houses  are  built  of  grey  and  white 
sandstone :  some  of  tnem  are  hand- 
some, fitted  up  with  every  accom- 
modation in  modem  stvle.  But  in 
viewing  the  position  of  the  place,  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  no 
architect  h»dL  becK  consulted  in  plan- 


ning  the  streets.  The  oddest  an- 
gularities prevail,  no  order  being 
observed.  Backs  are  turned  to  front^ 
gable  ends  to  the  street,  prmecting  at 
angles  of  every  degree.  With  the 
exception  of  those  newly  erected,  the 
tenements  appear  as  if  they  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  as  if 
every  nroprietor  had  made  it  his 
original  study  to  be  as  unlike  his 
neighbour  as  possible.  Gas  and  stone 
pavement  have  been  introduced.  We 
nave  a  court  and  town-house,  a 
news-room,  a  bank,  a  prison,  a  ma- 
sonic lod^,  and  a  manufactory  for 
straw  plait.  The  utmost  quiet  reigns 
in  the  town,  whose  echoes  are  never 
awakened  by  steam-whistles,  or  mail 
horns,  or  even  the  wheels  of  carriage, 
cart,  or  gig.  The  clattering  oia 
shelty*s  feet  is  the  only  noise — ex- 
cept when  we  have  drunken  sailors — 
pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular, 
that  greet  the  ear. 

Wnilst  you  are  enjoying  yourself 
after  your  own  fashion,  allow  me  to 
revert  to  the  descriptive  sketch  with 
which  I  set  out,  and  which  has  saf- 
fered  a  little  interruption  by  my  ac- 
count of  the  voyage.  The  absence 
of  general  vegetation  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  arrests  the  stranger's 
notice.  Every  thing  looks  brown, 
parched,  and  barren.  Our  indi- 
genous trees  are  few,  scarcely  de- 
serving the  name,  and  never  requir- 
ing a  visit  from  the  commissioners  of 
woods  and  forests.  Indeed,  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  have  no  other 
idea  of  a  tree  than  a  log  of  fir,  which 
they  may  have  seen  in  a  Norw^ian 
clipper  or  a  drifted  shipwreck.  Tney 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  rooted  in 
the  earth  and  shoots  out  foliage.  A 
phenomenon  of  this  kind  would  be  as 
new  and  marvellous  to  them  as  the 
icy  ocean  would  be  to  the  scorched 
negro  of  Central  Africa.  Dr.  Niell 
mentions  that  a  native  Shetlander, 
who  had  spent  his  days  in  his  own 
island,  having  occasion  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh, when  trees  were  first  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  coast  of  life,  ob- 
served, that "  they  were  very  pretty  ;*' 
but,  added  he,  with  gr&Li  simplicity, 
"  What  kind  of  grass  is  that  on  the 
top  of  them?"  tne  term  grass,  or 
girse^  being  applied  in  Shetland  to 
all  herbs  having  green  leaves.  Trunks 
and  branches  are  found  in  peat- 
mosses, shewing  that  trees  must  nave 
eastod  a(  oi^  time.    But  they  havQ 
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vanished.  Our  groves  are  merely  a 
few  dwarf  bushes  of  bireh,  willow, 
and  mountain-ash,  stunted  and  scat- 
tered over  the  bleak  soil,  and  scarcely 
of  height  sufficient  to  hang  a  do^. 
If  there  be  any  other  more  command- 
ing specimens  of  the  genus  arboTy 
they  are,  perhaps,  some  old  plum  or 
sycamore  m  one  or  two  gardens,  which, 
at  the  age  of  100  years,  may  hare 
attained  the  stature  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  Except  in  these  cases,  we  have 
nothing  in  the  timber  line  suited  for 
higher  purposes  than  making  a  bar- 
ber's pole,  or  the  rafters  of  a  cottar's 
shieling.  We  have  no  native  coal,  but 
abundance  of  peat ;  no  cholera,  but 
often  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  dys- 
pepsia; no  Roman  Catholics,  but  a 
ibw  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Anabaptists.  TJntil  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  we  were 
unknown  in  the  Mrliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  empire ;  but 
since  that  time  we  have  had  the 
honour  to  return  half- a- member. 
Our  only  musical  instrument  is  the 
fiddle,  for,  like  all  northern  nations, 
the  Shetlanders  are  fond  of  dancing  ; 
but  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  true 
to  its  puritamcal  character,  discour- 
ages tnese  amusements,  lest  they 
should  tend  to  foster  idleness  and 
vice.  This  I  think  is  a  mistaken 
rigour,  for  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
hibitions is  to  check  innocent  and 
healthful  enjoyment,  to  induce,  a 
morose  habit,  and  clap  an  extin- 
guisher on  some  of  the  happiest  asso- 
ciations of  lifb.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  colder  re^ons 
that  the  people  are  addicted  to  stunu- 
lating  beverages,  but  I  cannot  accuse 
my  countrymen  of  that.  On  the 
contrary,  tney  are  remarkable  for 
sobriety ;  and  though  Father  Mat- 
thew nas  not  ^et  paid  us  a  visit, 
temperance  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  efibct  of  which  has  been 
to  diminish  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  to  cause  some  of  our 
conscientious  spirit-dealers  to  shut 
shop,  and  abandon  the  traffic  alto- 
gether, from  an  honest  conviction  of 
Its  impropriety.  We  have  benefit 
societies,  but  tneir  advantages  do  not 
seem  to  be  highly  appreciated, — 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  desultory  ha- 
bits and  precarious  occupation  of  the 
people,  who  would  ratner  trust  to 
the  lottery  of  the  sea  and  the  fishing- 
boat  with  its  immediate  gains,  thanr 


to  a  distant  and  doubtful  reimbmrse- 
ment  from  a  society.  The  only 
branch  of  this  benevolent  scheme 
that  succeed  is  the  Fishermen*s  Fund, 
for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  invalids  or  aged  persona.  It  was 
established  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
md  is  understood  to  have  a  capital  of 
nearly  30007.  Though  we  scarcely 
require  the  services  of  the  Irish 
apostle,  we  have  much  need  of  Mac- 
adam. Our  roads  are  miserable. 
We  have  no  regular  highways  or 
turnpikes,  and,  fortunately,  no  nigh- 
waymen.  In  many  parishes  there  is 
not  even  a  foot-path,  nor  a  sheen- 
track.  The  traveller  must  take  we 
sun  or  the  nearest  shrub  for  his 
compass,  and  pilot  his  way  over  the 
dreary  waste  by  meaths  from  hill  to 
hill,  and  from  toon  to  toon.  There 
are  no  public  conveyances,  no  car- 
riages, no  carts,  no  railroads,  no 
bridges,  no  canals,  no  harbours,  but 
only  some  open  roadsteadsy  or  wind- 
ing creeks,  called  om*,  which  deeply 
indent  all  the  lar^r  islandsi,  and 
afford  great  facilities  for  internal 
communication  were  the  inhabitants 
provided  with  the  means.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  small  steam- 
boats, using  peat  for  fuel,  might  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  land 
conveyance  both  for  passengers  and 
the  produce  of  the  country ;  but  I 
much  fear  there  is  neither  capital  nor 
enterprise  for  such  an  undiertaking. 
In  tne  absence  of  regular  roads, 
wheeled  carts  are  of  little  use ;  but, 
in  their  stead,  ponies  with  pack- 
saddles  are  employed.  There  are  a 
few  parishes— Tingwall,  for  example 
-^where  tolerable  roads  tor  mmmer 
are  made;  but  you  may  judge  of 
their  quafity  for  mail  or  sti^-ooacfa 
purposes,  wnen  you  learn  that  during 
winter  they  are  so  broken  up,  peo- 
ple cannot  go  to  church  on  foot 
without  wamng  knee- deep  in  mud. 
In  like  manner,  some  of  the  roex,  as 
that  of  Hiilswick,  afford  safb  anchor- 
age for  vessels,  being  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  and  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  Britain. 
The  spade  is  almost  the  only  imple- 
ment used  in  husbandry,  for  with  us 
agriculture  is  nearly  as  much  in  its 
imkncy  as  when  Noah  stepped  from 
the  ark,  or,  to  go  a  little  ihrtner  back 
wth  Dryden,  "when  Adam  delved 
afid  Eve  span.**  A  plough  is  a  rarer 
sight  here  than  the  constellation  of 
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thai  name.  The  laird  and  the  minister 
may  haye  one  or  two,  drawn  some- 
times by  a  pair  of  oxen,  sometimes 
by  a  quartett  of  ponies.  The  harrow 
is  even  more  primitive  in  its  structure 
and  operation  than  the  plough.  It 
is  guiltless  of  iron  in  any  form,  and 
so  rude  that,  like  Solomon*s  Temple, 
you  might  suppose  no  edge-tool  nad 
ever  been  liftea  upon  it  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  consists  merely  of  two  paral- 
lel bits  of  wood,  about  three  feet 
Ions,  with  from  eight  to  ten  circular 
teetn  in  each  piece,  the  whole  frame- 
work being  connected  at  the  ends  by  a 
cross-bar. 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of 
animal  labour  is  dispensed  with,  for 
they  are  drawn  by  a  man,  often  by  a 
woman,  harnessed  to  them  by  a  rope 
tied  to  each  end  of  the  parallel  bars. 
Sometimes  the  land  is  too  rough  for 
a  wooden  harrow ;  instead  of  which, 
after  the  ground  is  delved  and  sown, 
a  person  takes  a  besom  of  heather, 
and  sweeps  mould,  seed,  and  mwiure 
over  head.    This  substitution  of  the 
human  beii^  for  the  brute  is  de- 
grading enough,  but  it  is  not   so 
looked  upon  by  us.  In  former  times, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  make  wo- 
men perform   the  work   of  horses 
even  in  more  civilised  parts  of  Scot- 
land than  our  remote  islands.  When 
the  foundation  of  Heriofs  Hospital 
in  Edinburgh  was  dug,  not  longer 
ago  than  1632,  the  *^  softer  sex"  were 
compelled  to  do  the  severest  part  of 
the  arudgery — carting  away  the  rub- 
bish !    Among  the  disbursements  in 
the  treasurer's  book  for  that  year, 
bekmging  to  the  hospital,  are  men- 
tioned the  prices  paid  for  ^  shakells 
to  the  wemeine*s  hands,"  also  "  loks 
and    eheines    for    thair    waistes,** 
**  Hem,  one  quhip  (whip)  to  the  gen-' 
Uewemen  in  the  cairt,  12«.,  and  **to 
the  man  that  keipis  them,  3/.  129." 
The  money  is  Scottish,  so  thai  the 
price  of  iron,  and  leather,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  in  those  days,  must 
have  been  very  small.    Perhaps  for 
the  credit  of  Scotland,  I  ouffht  to 
add  the  explanation  given  of  these 
extraordinary  facts,  to  shew  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  females  gje-* 
nerallv  were  not  put  to  such  servile 
and  shocking  work.    The  "gentle- 
wemen  in  the  cairt,"  and  the  "  saie 
wemen  that   drew  the   red,"  were 
doubtless  hardened   oflTenders  of  a 
particular  classy  upon  whom  every 


kind  of  church  censure,  such  as  the 

J 9,  saekeloth,  and  the  cutty'Stool^ 
been  fruitlessly  expended. 

As  Edinburgh  had  tnen  no  bride- 
wells or  houses  of  correction,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  even  to 
hannng  and  drowning  in  the  North 
Locn,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public 
exposure  in  the  manner  stated  above, 
by  emp'loying  these  inoorri^ble  cul- 
prits m  "redding  (clearing)  the 
found"  of  the  hospital.  But  in  Shet- 
land, as  I  have  said,  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  do  the  work  of  a  horse, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  our 
agricultural  system.  Com,  peats,  or 
other  articles,  are  transported  on  the 
human  back,  in  casiee  or  cubbies — a 
sort  of  rude  basket  made  of  straw. 
Occasdonally  the  pony  is  employed 
in  carrying,  and  then  the  creels  or 
heather  bMkets  are  used,  which  are 
balanced  one  on  each  side,  by  means 
of  the  elibber  and  mftzy. 

While  our  husbandry  is  in  so  pri- 
mitive a  condition,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  made  but  indifferent  pro-' 
ffress  with  us.  But  to  compensate 
for  this  drawback,  we  have  advan- 
tages which  our  richer  neighbours 
in  the  more  genial  climes  of  the 
south  do  not  possess.  We  have 
cheap  land,  cheap  rents,  cheap  beef, 
cheap  mutton,  cheap  bread,  cheap 
poultry,  cheap  fish,  cheap  every 
thing.  What  would  an  English  or 
a  Lothian  farmer  say  to  getting  a 
whole  island  to  himself  at  the  rate  of 
eight  shillings  the  statute  acre,  with 
plenty  of  women  to  labour  it,  at 
wages  of  sixpence  a-day!  Nay,  hi 
some  of  the  islands  this  fent  would 
be  deemed  extravagantlyhigh,  1200 
per  cent  too  dear  I  In  xel^  for  in- 
stance, an  estate  of  73,000  acies, 
nearly  one-half  in  pasture,  the  rest 
arable  and  inclosed  grass  land,  only 
produces  an  average  rent  of  scarcely 
eightpence  per  acre  I  Surely  here  is 
scope  for  Lord  Brougham's  agricul- 
tund  schoohnaster  to  look  abroad, 
and  instruct  our  landowners  and  hus- 
bandmen in  the  virtues  of  guano. 
True  it  is,  our  soil  is  none  of  the 
best,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
quality  of  moss,  mixed  with  clay  or 
particles  of  the  decayed  rock  on  which 
it  rests.  The  atmosphere,  too,  espe- 
dally  in  winter,  is  uniformly  moist, 
bat  temperate  beyond  what  will  be 
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credited  by  those  aocostomed  to  the 
cold  prevfuent  at  that  season  in  the 
interior  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Snow 
rarely  lies  above  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time ;  although  we  have  occasionally 
snow-storms  of  two,  or  nearly  three 
months*  duration.  A  few  years  ago 
the  clergyman  of  Yell  noted  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  memorandum-book  on 
the  24th  of  December :— "  This  day 
the  turnips  are  as  green  as  they  were 
at  Michaelmas ;  the  rye-grass  among 
bear-stubble  measures  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  of  green  blade ;  and  amon^ 
the  last  year^  rye-grass  the  daisy  is 
eveiy  wbere  seen  in  bloom.*'  Let 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  sheltered 
fields  of  Hampshire  and  Devonshire, 
match  this  if  they  can.  Last  Christ* 
mas,  such  was  the  mildness  of  the 
temperature  we  could  boast  of  our 
young  gooseberries,  and  whiter  blos- 
soms, as  well  as  our  more  southerly 
neighbours.  And  then  there  are 
certain  troublesome  vermin,  abund- 
ant enough  in  more  favoured  cli- 
mates, from  which  we  are  exempt. 
There  are  some  of  our  islands  to 
which  neither  the  mouse  nor  the  rat 
have  yet  found  their  way.  The 
grouse  or  moorfowl  is  also  a  stranger 
to  us,  though  common  in  Orkney 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  reason  perhaps  is,  that  the  hea- 
ther with  us  is  too  stunted  to  afford 
them  the  shelter  they  require.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  justices  of  the 
peace  were  as  rare  as  mice  or  moor- 
fowl,  for  except  the  sherifif-substitute^ 
thero  was  not  a  mi^istrate  of  any 
kind  in  Shetland.  JNay,  it  would 
appear  we  must  have  had  a  visit 
of  St.  Patrick  to  scare  away  certain 
loathsome  reptiles,  for  as  an  eminent 
living  naturalist  observes  in  his  tour, 
"The  untravelled  natives  of  Unst  had 
never  seen  either  fron  or  toads,  and 
indeed  had  no  idea  of  the  appearance 
or  naturo  of  these  animals !  '^  Our  do- 
mestic cattle  are  abundant,  but  their 
diminutive  size  and  price  would 
astonish  the  dealers  in  Smithfield 
market.  A  good  fatted  cow  ready 
for  slaughter  weighs  from  one-and- 
a-half  to  two-and-a-half  hundred- 
weight ;  so  that  a  flesher  could  tuck 
her  under  his  arm ;  and  an  alderman 
at  one  of  your  civic  feasts  would  not 
feel  alarmed  were  one  of  them  served 
up  entire  in  an  ashet  before  him. 
Sieef  is  reckoned  extravagantly  high 
if  it  exceed  tUre^halfpenoe  or  two* 


pence  the  pound.  A  whole  calf  may 
be  purchased  for  eighteenpence ;  and 
if  the  skin  is  re-sold  it  brings  a  shil- 
ling, leaving  only  sixpence  as  the 
price  of  the  carcase.  A  ewe  fit  for 
the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  five 
shiUings,  and  a  male  lamb  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  sum.  The  native 
race  of  sheep  are  small  sized,  and 
scarcely  weigh  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-four  pounds  of  mutton,  car- 
rying a  fleece  of  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  wool.  They 
have  small  tails ;  and  it  is  rare 
to  see  a  ewe  vrith  horns.  The  prac- 
tice is  now  getting  in,  where  it  can 
be  safely  adopted,  of  crossing  the  na- 
tive breeds  with  black  and  white- 
faced  rams,  and  where  the  pasture  is 
sound,  either  of  the  crosses  answer 
very  well,  as  both  mutton  and  wool 
are  improved  in  quantity.  But  wher- 
ever tne  pasture  is  deep  and  wett 
they  are  invariabl;^  found  not  to  be 
so  hardy,  or  to  thrive  so  well,  as  the 
original  breed.  In  some  parishes 
their  number  is  very  great,  and  they 
form  a  sort  of  common  property,  or 
at  least,  the  proprietor  cannot  alwavs 
distinguish  his  own;  for  as  all  the 
tenants  in  these  cases  exercise  an  un- 
limited right  of  pasturage  on  the 
hills,  or  "  scathold,*'  as  the  tenure  is 
called,  except  the  few  who  drive  their 
sheep  into  the  same  cruise  or  pamd, 
no  other  person  can  possibly  know 
the  exact  number  belonging  to  each 
individual.  My  friend,  the  minister 
of  Sandstmg  and  Aithsting,  whose 
parish,  spiritually  as  well  as  pastor- 
ally,  contains  one  of  the  best  flocks 
in  our  islands,  is  very  learned  in  his 
description  of  the  character  and  ha- 
bits of  this  animal,  although  the 
terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy may,  perhaps,  sound  oddly  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  drawn  exclusively  from 
Johnson's  Dktkmaru.  In  his  ac- 
count of  his  parish,  he  tells  us,  the 
sheep  are  of  various  colours,  white, 
blacK,  grey,  as  Shakspeare*8  goblins ; 
catmoggedy  brown,  or  maortK;  black 
and  white  in  equal  proportions,  or 
thUah  and  piebald.  Every  neigh- 
bourhood has  a  particular  pasture, 
or  scathoU  on  which  his  sheep  are 
fed;  and  every  person  knows  his 
own  bv  their  lug-nuarkj  that  is,  one 
has  a  nole  in  the  ear,  another  a  sUt 
or  rify  another  a  crook  or  niece  cut 
out  of  the  e^ur  behind  or  betore,  &c.^ 
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and  it  is  a  rule  in  the  parish  that  no 
two  persons  are  allowed  to  "lug- 
mark  *  their  sheep  in  the  same  way. 
Each  neighbourhood  has  also  a  eruive 
into  which  they  drive  their  sheep, 
for  the  purpose  of  smearing  them, 
taking  off  the  wool,  marking  the 
lambs,  and  keeping  them  tame.  The 
mode  [of  sheep  -  shearing  here  is 
rude  and  cruel,  for  the  wool  is  not 
clipped  off  as  in  other  places,  but 
is  torn  from  the  animal's  back  by  an 
operation  called  rooing.  For  the 
most  part  two,  and  sometimes  more 
persons,  tear  the  wool  from  the  poor 
tortured  beast  at  one  time ;  and 
though  it  may  not  sometimes  occa- 
sion much  pain,  in  general  it  is  a 
troublesome  and  savage  process.  The 
customs  regarding  the  feeding  and 
ownership  of  this  animal  are  curious. 
When  a  stray  sheep  is  found,  the 
individual  who  finds  it  takes  care  of 
it  for  a  year  and  a  daj^.  Proclama- 
tion is  then  made  at  different  churches 
in  order  to  discover  the  right  pro- 
prietor ;  and  if  after  that  no  one  ap- 
pears to  claim  it,  it  is  sold,  one- half 
of  the  price  being  allotted  to  the 
person  who  took  charge  of  it,  the 
other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
in  which  it  was  found.  The  neigh- 
bours whose  sheep  pasture  together 
are  called  scat'briiher ;  and  those 
who  have  a  few  pasturing  in  an^ 

5 lace  at  a  distance  from  their  resi- 
cnce,  or  perhaps  not  in  the  parish, 
are  called  aut'scatholders,  A  lamb 
mav  be  grazed  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  -j^r  annum; 
and  a  cow  or  ox  for  eight  or  ten 
shillings  during  summer :  in  winter 
the  sum  demanded  for  fodder  is  about 
the  same.  Pigs  and  ponies  compose  a 
material  part  of  our  domestic  animal 
stock.  Almost  every  family  keens  one 

E'g,  many  have  two ;  and  several  keep 
rge  herds  of  swine,  which  are  sent 
off  to  the  hill  or  common  pasture  in 
snnmier,  where  they  contrive  to 
shift  for  themselves,  their  principal 
food  being  earth-worms  and  roots  of 
plants ;  but  occasionally  they  fall  in 
with  a  more  savoury  morsel  in  the 
shape  of  a  voung  lamb  or  a  sickly 
ewe,  or  birds'  nests,  of  which  they 
are  as  fond  as  a  Chinese,  or  any  other 
Oriental  gourmand.  The  native 
breed  is  very  small,  with  short,  up- 
right ears,  and  a  long  cartilaginous 
nose,  with  which  he  commits  sad 
havoc  when  be  steals  a  raid  into  the 


potato-field  or  the  farm-yard,  dig- 
ging, and  ploughing,  and  conmiitting 
every  species  of  destruction.  When 
he  puts  on  his  winter  clothing,  an 
uglier  animal  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist  Next  his  body  is  a  close  coat- 
ing of  coarse  wool,  above  which  rises 
a  profusion  of  long  stiff  bristles, 
"  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine," and  presenting  a  most  formid- 
able, noH^fne-tangere  appearance  to 
every  assailant,  human  or  canine. 
Of  the  bristles  and  wool  elastic  ropes 
of  great  strength  are  made  for  tether^ 
in^  horses  and  cows.  But,  in  spite 
oi  his  revolting  appearance,  a  Shet- 
land pig,  when  well  fed,  would  not 
discredit  the  board  of  an  epicure. 
His  pork  is  delicate,  his  ham  deli- 
cious, and  might  contend  for  the 
premium  of  the  old  glutton  monarch 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  pleasure.  A  con- 
siderable improvement  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  size  has  been  made  on 
the  native  race  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  a  better  species, 
brought  to  our  ishinds  in  some  of  the 
Greenland  shins.  A  pig,  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  existence,  has  ahnost 
fis  many  distinctive  names  with  us  as 
a  lion  or  a  camel  among  the  Arabs. 
When  sucking,  or  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy, he  is  known  by  the  name  of  a 
runny  or  grice;  one  fed  about  the 
fire-side  is  a  patty ;  one  with  yonnff  a 
silik ;  a  boar  is  called  a  g€uU.  Tne 
most  prevalent  distemper  to  which 
they  are  liable  is  the  gricifery  which 
deprives  them  of  the  use  of  their 
hind  l^^s,  and  is  seldom  curable.  Of 
the  pony  Ijttle  need  be  said.  He  is 
well  known,  for  he  is  almost  the 
only  live  inhabitant,  except  the  fish- 
erman, that  visits  foreign  parts.  He 
is  of  every  colour,  white,  black, 
brown,  grey,  dun,  cream,  chestnut, 
piebald,  and  of  every  size  on  a  li- 
mited scale,  between  twenty-eight 
and  forty-four  inches.  He  is  haray, 
dodle,  and  capable  of  shewing  high 
mettle.  Like  the  hog,  he  undergoes 
a  marked  transition  in  the  annual 
aspect  of  his  **  outer  man,"  for  when 
the  shelty  (as  Dr.  Hibbert  remarks) 
**  is  in  his  winter  or  spring  garb  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  ms  progeni- 
tors were  the  same  animals  which 
travellers  have  described  as  prancing 
over  the  arid  tracks  of  Arabia.  The 
lonff  shaggy  hair  with  which  he  is 
doUied  m  more  the  appearance  of 
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a  polar  dress,  or  of  some  aretic  lively 
spedally  dispensed  to  the  qiiadrupei 
retainers  of  the  senius  of  Hialtland.** 
Instead  of  the  sleek  skin  and  hand- 
some appearance  which  he  displays 
with  so  much  spirit  in  the  summer 
months,  in  winter  his  exterior  is  un- 
couth, his  symmetry  disapp^trs,  all 
his  motions  are  dull  and  languid.  The 
general  torpor  of  nature  seems  to 
nreeze  up  his  energies  and  paralyse 
his  whole  frame.  Ifis  food  is  coarse 
and  scanty ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 

Srivations  he  endures,  he  freouently 
yes  to  a  good  old  age.  1  have 
known  them  live  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  eren  at  that  age  able  to 
trayel  a  pretty  long  ionmey  in  car* 
Tying  feals  from  the  nill  to  mix  with 
manure  for  composts.  No  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breed,  which  con- 
sequently is  d^enerating ;  and  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  best  pro- 
portioned is  idways  the  cme  first  sold, 
and  fetches  the  best  price.  They 
might  easily  be  improved,  and  were 
due  care  employed,  I  am  convinced 
there  would  nowhere  be  found  a 
finer  race  of  animds.  Their  value 
is  from  twenty  or  thirty  shiliings  to 
six  pounds  sterling ;  and  their  yearly 
export  to  England  and'  Scotland 
forms  a  considerable  trafiSic.  At  one 
time  the  Orkney  traders  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  over  and  bartering  li- 
nen for  ponies ;  but  this  practice  ceased 
when  a  regular  packet  communica- 
tion was  establisncd  between  Ler- 
wick and  Leith.  At  that  time,  and 
until  the  introduction  of  steam-navi"- 
gation  connected  us  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  had  less  intercourse 
with  our  neighbours  the  Orcadians 
than  with  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain.  A  letter  or  parcel  to  the 
nearest  of  these  islands  had  genendly 
to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence 
was  returned  to  its  destination  by  a 
voyage  across  the  Pentland  Firth. 
Now,  thanks  to  James  Watt  and  the 
gallant  Sovereign,  toutcela  lest  ehtrnffi. 
We  are,  at  least  nine  months  in  tne 
year,  within  reach  of  civilisation,  and 
fashion  once  a-week. 

Having  said  a  few  words  about 
cows,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
omisnon  to  pass  over  the  dairy  and 
its  management,  which  are  always 
important  matters  in  a  Shetlander*8 
household  economy,  and  have  even 
been  sung  in  poetry  and  regulated 
by  ancient  laws.    In  the  amck  «f 


milk  we  have  nothing  to  complain  €(fi 
it  is  good  in  quality  and  yielded  in 
greater  quantity  Uian  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  size   of  the  eow, 
whidi,  when  pot  on  good  feeding, 
will  give  thirteen  or  fourteen  qusuts 
per  day  being  more  than  Burns*;: 
'*dawtet  twal-pint  hawkie*'  gave  in 
the  rich  pastures  of  Ayrshire.    It  is 
in  the  proper  management  of  the 
milk  that  we  fail ;  and  here  our  want 
of  cleanliness,  especially  in  the  olden 
time,  not  only  compelled  the  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrate,  but  afforded 
a  dieme  for  the  sarcastic  wit  of  the 
traveller  and  the  poet.  In  the  parish 
of  Sandsttn^  the  excellent  and  re- 
spected minister  states   that   those 
fanners  who  keep  four  or  more  eovrs 
chum  once  every  day  in  summer;  but 
the  quantity  of  butter  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequent  churning,  for 
the  cream   is   never    properly  g&- 
thered.  An  old  but  abominable  ffu^h- 
ion  prevails,  greatly  injurious  to  the 
reputations  ^  our  housewives,  for 
when  the  operation  of  churning  is 
advanced  to  a  certain  stage  a  heated 
9tone  is  dipped  into  the  chum,  and 
by  this  means  the  labour  is  short- 
ened and  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
quantity,  though  not  to  the  quality 
of  the  butter.    Fart  of  the  curd  thus 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  butter, 
which  presents  a  white  and  yellow 
spotted  appearance,  resembling  mot- 
tled soap  or  the  grease-butter  of  Sir 
Robert  mrs  tariff,  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was   made  so 
merry  by  the  premier  during  the 
great  corn-law  debate.    It  must  be 
confessed  that  by  very  few  is  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  dairy,  so  that  one  of 
the  ancient  local  acts  would  still  re- 
quire to  be  enforced,  which  ordains, 
'^That  no  butter  be  rendered  for 
payment  of  land-rent,  or  for  sale, 
but  such  as  is  dear  from  kairsj  and 
claud  and  other  dirt,^    It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  landlords  to  have  part  of 
their  rents  made  payable  in  butter ; 
and  probably  this  regulation,  added 
to  the  want  of  proper  milk-houses 
and  due  attention  to  the  milk-ves- 
sels, may  help  to  account  for  the  sad 
neglect  of  cleanliness  in  this  dq;Murt- 
ment.  Very  little  butter  is  sold ;  and 
no  wonder,  seeing  our  peculiar  styk 
of  manufacture  is  no  recommenda- 
tion to  the  fbreiffn  market.     The 
butter-milk  is  culed  hleddhk,  and 
into  this  is  poured  a  quantity  (^bcHl- 
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log  water,  by  whieh  means  the  cmd 
is  sepanted  from  the  whey  or  senim. 
The  former  is  named  kim,  and  eaten 
with  sweet  milk ;  the  latter  is  called 
bland,  and  used  as  drink  instead  of 
small-beer.  It  will  keep  for  several 
months,  when  it  acquires  a  strong 
acidity.  The  stigma  of  untidiness  in 
regpBjd  to  the  dairy  attached  in  former 
times  to  the  Orcadians  as  well  as  to 
us,  although  our  neighbours  have 
now  completely  wiped  it  off  (and 
why  ^uid  not  we  P),  for  their  but- 
ter is  the  finest  that  can  be  eaten, 
and  ecmunands  a  high  price  wherever 
it  is  known.  The  case,  however,  was 
not  always  so;  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  curious  poem  entitled 
l%e  Character  of  Orkney^  printed  in 
1842  from  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
verses  in  manuscript,  mreserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Facuit3r  of  Advo- 
cates at  J^dinburgb,  wherein  the  au- 
thor indulges  his  hnniour  with  more 
severity  than  justice  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  slovenly  habits  of  the 
people  in  their  perstms,  as  well  as  in 
their  food.  On  the  articles  of  butter 
and  cheese  his  coarse  ribald  wit  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  Butler,  whose 
quaint  style  he  seems  to  imitate,  al- 
tnough  he  wrote  in  1652,  when 
Cromwell  was  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. I  shall  give  a  short  quotation 
slightly  modifying  the  antiquated 
spdling: — 

"  A  man  may  ventare 
Iq  riding  bootes,  sod  well  pulfd  ap,  to 

enter 
Tbeir  xetj  dayries ;  which  being  now  my 

theme, 
Sitt  dowoe  and  supp  a  whin  soure  milk 

and  creame 
While  I  discourse  itt.  Have  you  ever  been 
Oowne  in  a  tanner's  yard  1  and  have  you 

seen 
His  lime-pits  when  the  filthy  muck  and 

haire 
Of  twenty  hides  is  washt  and  scrapt  oflf 

there? 
Tts  Orkney  milk,  in  colour,  thickness, 

■mefi, 
Every  ingredient-^nd  it  eaU  as  well. 
Take  from  the  bottome  upp  an  handfnll 

on't. 
And   that's   sood    Orkney  butter — fie 

upon't? 
This  grease  (for  soe  they  trully  call  it) 

pleases 
The  eye,  the  taste,  the  smelling,  &c. 
They    use   a    charme,  too,  with  three 

heated  stones. 
Nine  Av  Maryet,  sad  seavea  iU-far*d 
groans* 


To  fetch  their  nasty  butter  app,  which 

when 
They're  done  the  witches  conjure  downe 

againe 
Throogh    their   owne   whems.     Their 

punishment  in  this 
Is  well  proportion 'd  to  their  wickednesse. 
Then  of  the  aforesaid  butter  take  and 

squeeze 
A  ptrcell  'twist  two  rotten  boaTds-.>tfaat's 

cheese. 
Judge,  then,  my  friends,  how  »ach  our 

lime-pitt  vary 
la  smell,  taste,  cokittr,  from  sn  Orknay 

dary." 

The  edge  of  this  rough  satire  was, 
doubtless,  whetted  by  we  strong  na- 
tional English  prejudices  of  the  time. 
But  whatever  proximity  to  truth 
there  might  have  been  m  it  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  description  is  totally  inapplicable 
now,  and  nothing,  even  in  Shetland, 
comes  near  the  overcharged  picture 
of  loathsome  filth  which  tnis  morose 
critic  has  drawn. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  our 
**  hearths  and  homesteads,"  there  are 
one  or  two  other  customs  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Our 
principal  articles  of  food  are  oats. 
Dear  (or  big),  and  potatoes.  Wheat 
has  been  attempted,  -but  does  not 
succeed;  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
and  other  esculents,  are  not  culti- 
vated to  any  extent  in  the  open 
fields,  although  they  thrive  well 
enough  in  the  gardens.  Some  fami- 
lies will  plant  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand cabbages,  whicn  they  use  as 
food  both  for  man  and  beast. 

In  raising  the  potato-crop,  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  culture  is  adopted 
here  from  that  which  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  as 
we  wholly  escaped  the  mysterious 
rot  of  last  year,  probably  we  may 
owe  this  fortunate  exemption  to  our 
peculiar  manner  of  husbandry. 
When  preparing  the  field  for  the 
seed,  the  manure  is  not  laid  in  the 
furrow  and  the  cut  seedling  stuck 
into  it.  It  is  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  delved  in  with 
the  spade.  Sometimes  the  potato  is 
planted  in  the  furrow  thus  prepared, 
and  covered  up ;  and  sometimes  the 
earth  is  first  delved  and  the  seed 
dibbled  in  afterwards.  The  plan  of 
spreading  the  manure  on  the  surikos 
instead  of  burying  it  in  the  drill,  is 
leoommended,  I  obaerve,  by  some  of 
the  thauMiid  and  one  poUto-de^on 
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or  agricultaral  theorists,  as  they  axe 
callra,  as  an  antidote  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  experiment  is  worth  trying, 
and  may  plead  our  example  in  its 
favour. 

The  oats  in  general  use  here  are 
the  old  Scotch  or  grey-hearded  kind, 
which  is  pleasant  enough  to  the  taste, 
hut  dark-coloured,  and,  from  the 
very  imperfect  way  of  dressing  it, 
the  meal  is  never  entirely  freed  from 
the  chaff  and  dust.  The  way  in 
which  com  is  here  prepared  for  meal 
is  accurately  descnbed  hy  my  re- 
verend friend  last  mentioned.  Every 
family  has  a  small  oblong  kiln  built 
in  their  bam,  called  a  ctrmv,  which 
will  dry  about  a  half  barrel  of  oats 
at  a  time.  This  kiln,  instead  of  an 
iron-plate  floor,  is  furnished  with 
ribs  of  wood ;  and  these  are  covered 
with  layers  of  oat-straw,  called  gloy, 
upon  which  the  grain  is  laid.  In  an 
opening  about  a  foot  square  in  the 
end  of  the  kiln,  like  an  oven  or 
boiler,  a  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  till  the 
grain  is  sufficiently  dried.  It  is  then 
taken  off  the  ribs,  put  into  a  straw 
basket  made  for  the  purpose,  called 
a  skeb^  and  while  warm,  well  rubbed 
under  the  feet,  an  opmtion  which 
is  intended  to  separate  the  beard  and 
dust  from  the  grain.  It  is  next 
winnowed  betwixt  two  doors,  or  in 
the  open  air,  if  there  be  a  slight 
current,  put  into  another  straw 
basket  called  a  Iniddt/^  and  carried  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground.  When  brought 
home  from  the  mill,  two  sieves  are 
nuule  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer,  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal; 
and  it  is  twice  sifted  carefully  before 
it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  larger  seeds 
taken  out  with  the  coarse  sieve  in 
the  first  sifting  are  given  to  the 
cows ;  and  the  finer  seeds  taken  out 
wiUi  the  smaller  sieve  are  reserved 
for  soweruj  a  sort  of  pottage  made 
from  the  sediment  of  the  meal  that 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  seeds  are  steeped  or  soaked 
in  water.  This  is  or  was  a  kind  of 
national  food  in  Scotland,  when 
foreign  luxuries  were  not  intix)duced 
in  such  abundance;  and  it  is  still 
prescribed  to  invalids,  from  its  light- 
ness of  digestion.  Sometimes  com 
is  dried  very  hard  in  a  pot ;  the  meal 
prepared  from  this  is  called  burskmej 
and  is  generally  ground  in  the  guem 
or  band-imll,  a  simplei  primitive 


instrament,  but  now  lardy  found 
except  in  Shetland  and  the  muaeams 
of  antiquarian  societies.  It  coiMisti 
of  two  nard  flat  stones,  hewn  into  a 
circular  shape,  the  one  laid  above  the 
other,  and  perforated  with  a  large 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
the  grain  slowly  filters,  and  u  gnnmd 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  upper 
stone,  into  which  a  wooden  peg, 
sometimes  a  long  shaft,  is  fixed  and 
turned  by  the  lumd. 

Our  houses  and  cottages,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  poor  anid  mean, 
without  the  neatness  and  aooom- 
modation  to  be  found  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  same  class  in  the  other 
disUicts  of  the  kingdom.  ^  Jgp* 
neral  they  are  mere  huts.  Ine 
landlords  shew  an  aversion  to  build- 
ing farm-steadings,  or  if  they  have 
erected  them  once,  tenant  after  tenant 
must  be  content  to  occupy  them  as 
they  are,  and  when  they  become 
ruinous,  he  must  either  repair  or 
build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  Iklaculloch,  when  he  visited 
the  Western  Isles,  declared  that  he 
often  could  not  distinguish  the  cot- 
tages in  the  remoter  Hebrides  from 
heaps  of  rubbish.  He  mentions  that 
when  conversing  with  one  of  the 
natives,  he  had  supposed  the  inter- 
view took  place  on  a  dunghill,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  were  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  house.  Cottages  in  Shetland 
are  not  much  in  advance  of  thoae  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  have  something 
of  the  Irish  economy  about  them, 
contrived,  like  Goldanith*8  chest  of 
drawers,  **  a  double  debt  to  pay,**  bv 
harbouring  the  quadrupeds  as  well 
as  the  bij^s  of  the  &mily.  They 
are  in  general  of  a  rude,  comfortless 
description,  being  usually  built  of 
stone  and  turf,  or  with  dry  mortar. 
The  rafters,  joists,  couples,  &c  are 
nearly  in  their  natural  state,  being 
chopped  and  moulded  to  fit  by  a 
hatchet.  The  luxuries  of  slating  and 
ceiling  are  unknown.  Over  the  bare 
rafters  is  laid  a  covering  of  pomes  or 
divots  (sods^  and  sometimes  /7air«; 
and  above  tnese  is  a  coating  of  straw, 
which  is  secured  by  ropes  of  the 
same  material,  or  of  heather,  called 
simnins.  The  floor  is  the  hajdened 
earth,  without  carpets,  boards,  or 
any  other  artificial  manufacture ;  and 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  which  it  fire^ 
quently  is,  the  access  is  somewhat 
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difficult,  ttpecudly  to  those  who  1ia?^ 
any  regard  for  keeping  their  fleet  drv 
»ad  dean.    This  heeomes  a  diffieolt 
laatter  even  in  the  interior,  from 
the  moistened  oompounds  thai  strew 
the  floor.     The  donghill   occupies 
s  pUoe  as  near  the  door  as  possible, 
that  it  may  be  enriched  by  tiie  ae« 
«siunalations  of  erery  fertilising  sub* 
stance;   and  frequently  before  the 
door  of  the  mansion  can  be  reaehed, 
a  passage  most  be  made  through  tiie 
b^  (cow*houss),  and,  perhaps,  other 
impediments  nnnecessary  to  specify. 
The  furnitnre  is  homely,  and  contains 
nothing  superflnous.    It  is  generally 
ao  arrangsa  as  to  sujiply  the  want  of 
partitioDS,  or  divisions  into  rooms, 
the  only  apartments  being  a  hU  and 
a  benj  that  is,  a  kitchen  and  par* 
loor.     In  the  kitchen  end  of  the 
house,  in  addition  to  the  family,  there 
are  generally  assembled  the  house* 
hold  dogs  and  eats,  a  calf,  a  paity 
swine,  and,  perhaps,  some  half-«»en 
eaddf  lambs ;  the  term  being  applied 
to  wmter  lambs  fed  in  the  house,  or 
to  those  which  haye  lost  their  dams, 
and  are  reared  on  cow's  milk.    Glass 
windows  are  nearly  as  rare  with  us 
as  they  must  have  been  with  the 
Jews  m  the  wilderness.    When  an 
opening  has  been  left  for  a  window, 
it  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  a  blad- 
der or  untanned  lamb-skin,  stretched 
on  a  fkame,  an  invention  rather  su- 
perior to  the  Irish  plan  of  substitut- 
ing rags  and  old  hats.    The  cotta^ 
have  scarcely  vet  got  into  the  fkshx>n 
of  wearing  ctiimneys,  or  even  the 
humbler  imitations  called  hmis.    In- 
stead of  these,  the  frugal  inmates 
have  fkom  two  to  six  holes  in  the 
roof,  to  admit  light  and  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape ;  and  for  the  better 
promoting  the  latter  evacuation,  a 
piece  oififd  or  divot^  or  two  pieces  of 
board  joined  at  right  angles,  called 
a  skyUy  is  placed  on  the  weather  side 
of  the  hole,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  can  or  an  out  wife  on  your  city 
chimneys.    No  doubt  the  skyle  has 
the  disadvanta^  of  being  immov- 
able, and  to  shift  or  open  and  shut  it 
might  appear  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
But  here  necessity,  it  may  be  in- 
dolence, sharpens  invention ;  for  in- 
stead of  mounting  on  the  roof  every 
time  the  wind  changes,  some  have 
a  long  pole  reaching  down  inside,  by 
which  this  operation  is  performed ; 
and  the  order  for  having  this  done  is, 
VOL.  zxxm.  Ko.  czcvm. 


^  JSg^le  A9  bm.''  These  descriptions 
might  be  fhrther  extended,  but  I 
prefer  ^ving  a  few  more  lines  fhmi 
the  curious  old  poem  already  C[uoted, 
which  I  greatly  fear  are,  in  this 
respect,  more  applicable  to  us  than 
to  our  Orcadian  neighbours : — 

'*  Wee  have  but  little  iron  hsere,   or 

none* 
But  they  can  make  a  lock  and  key  of 


Will  serve  to  keepe  the  flesh  i*  th'  ambry» 

till 
It  creeps  oat  or  informs  ui  bv  the  smell* 
'Tis  eatable  then»  when  neitker  ratt  nsr 

mouse, 
Nor  doe  nor  cat  will  touch  *t,  it  serves 

the  house. 
The  provsrbes  sav  no  carrion  kills  a  crow. 
That  heaven  sends  meat,  the  devill  cookes 

—  'tis  so. 
Would  yon  behold  a  true  representation 
Of  the  world's  method  ere  it  had  creation  1 
Looke,  then,  into  an  Orkney  ambry,  see 
How  all  the  elements  confounded  bee 
In  that  rude  chaos ;  here  a  mess  of  cream 
That's  spilt  with  casting   shoes   in't, 

makes  a  streame 
Of  fair  meanders,  winding  in  and  out. 
Bearing  before  itt  every  dirty  clout 
The  nurse  has  throwne'  there.    Are  they 

not  to  blame 
That  say  wee  never  have  got  clouted 

cream? 
There,  att  another  end,  runs  a  whole  sea 
Of  kaile,  and  in't  a  stocking  cast  away. 
Here  broken  eggs  (it  is  no  matter  whether 
Rotten  or  sound,  or  both)  have  glued  to« 

gether 
The  bread  and  candles,  and  have  made  o' 

the  sudden. 
By  falling  in  amongst  the  meal,  a  pud- 
ding; 
And  in  the  deloge  it  would  make  one 

swound 
To  see  how  many  oieaiores  there  lie 

drown'd: — 
As  fleas  and  lice,  and  ratts  and  mice,  and 

wonns. 
Of  all  sorto,  colours,  ages,  sexes,  formes. 
Then  in  another  corner  you  shall  see. 
If  you  are  quarter 'd  in  the  house  with 

mee, 
A  cog  of  sowings  laid  along,  half  gott 
Out  o'  the  ambry  into  the  nearest  pott 
To  meete  the  milke  that's  running  to- 
wards itt 
From  a  crookt  bowle,  wherein  the  good« 

wife  spit 
Butt  yesterday ;  and  into  that  there  drops 
A  bannock,  whilst  the  wean  greetes  tor 

the  sopps. 
Their  handea  are  ladles,  and  the  tongs 

takeout 
The  flesh,  and  serve  to  stir  the  broth 

about. 

V  u 
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tAe, 


Those  baods,  that  were  not  washt  aiace 

that  they  spread 
Muck,  wheo  the  barley-field  was  ma- 
nured ; 
Butt  the  tODgs  from  the  pott  return  again 
Into  the  ash  Jieaps,  bnt  indifferent  clean. 
My  spmce,  clean  landlady,  the    other 

day 
Did  call  her  maydeoa  dirty  sluts,  they 

•ay. 
Because  they  were  a  pnttiog   in    the 

creame 
To  th'  chume,  before  the  dog  had  lickt 

the  same. 
Bott  here's  enough  of  this,  yon  may  con« 

elude 
With  me,  the  people  here  are  somewhat 

rude." 

As  regards  Orkney  this  picture  of 
accammated  abominations  is  a  libel, 
nor  is  its  severity  to  be  justified  by 
any  thins  to  be  found  among  the 
lowest  of  our  population.  Forty 
years  ago  there  certainly  was  greater 
want  of  tidiness  and  comfort  than  at 
present.  Dr.  Patrick  NidU  an  emi- 
nent naturalist,  who  y  isited  the  islands 
in  1804,  says,— 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Shetland 
tenants  appeared  to  me  to  be  sunk  into 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty  and 
misery.  I  found  them  even  without 
bread  —  without  any  kind  of  food,  in 
short,  but  fish  and  cabbage;  living  in 
many  cases  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  cattle,  and  scarcely  in  cleaner  apart- 
ments ;  their  little  agncultural  concerns 
entirely  neglected,  owing  to  the  men 
being  obliged  to  be  absent  during  the 
summer  at  the  ling  and  tusk  fishing.*' 

The  latter  part  of  this  representa- 
tion is  still  true.  Fishing  and  &nu- 
ing  continue  to  be  joint  occupations, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  latter ; 


but  in  other  respects,  impovcment 
has  taken  place,  chiefly  thongli  the 
liberal  and  enteiprising  spirit  of  sofne 
of  our  principal  landowQen.  Faim- 
cottages  are  bein^  built  on  a  better 
plan,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  is 
beginning  to  be  excited.  Amoi^ 
the  landed  proprietors  who  hAve 
given  encouragement  to  this  spirit, 
are  Sir  Arthur  Nieolson,  Bart.; 
Messrs.  Mouat,  of  Garth ;  Hay,  of 
Lezfirth ;  Scott,  of  Melby ;  Edmond- 
ston,  of  Buness ;  Bruce,  of  Simlister* 
whose  mansion-house  in  Whalsey, 
built  of  granite,  cost  20,0002. ;  Gif- 
ford,  of  Busta;  Qgilry,  of  Qnuff; 
Bruce,  of  Bunavoe,  and  various 
others,  whose  fame  may  not  have 
reached  your  great  metropolis,  but 
who  are  well  Enovm  here  for  their 
public  spirit  and  their  hospitality. 
We  have  had  improvers,  too,  in  a 
smaller  way,  who  have  cultivated 
Scots  barlejr  and  reared  green  peaa. 
An  old  soldier,  Mr.  Jerome  Johnson, 
who  had  been  with  General  Aber- 
cromby  in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  on  returning  home  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  set  nimself  to 
carry  into  effect  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  in  foreign  parts.  Com- 
mencing with  the  haH-yard,  be  gra- 
dually converted  it  into  a  neat,  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  flowers,  cur- 
rants, onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  &&; 
and,  as  he  owned  a  few  acres  of  land, 
he  became  a  zealous  agriculturist, 
and  had  the  honour  of  bemg  the  first 
that  introduced  the  culture  of  the  field 
turnip  into  Fetlar.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  patriotism 
of  otir  landlords  has  yet  a  vnde  sphere 
of  action  for  its  agricultural  enter- 
prise. 
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THX  CAMPAIGN  OP  AUSTBBLITZ. 

Chapteb  IX. 

CommeDctment  of  the  War,  and  Surrender  of  General  Mack. 


\Vx  regret  extremely  that  the  raltt- 
able  authorities  on  which  we  were 
enabled  to  sketch  the  campai^s  al- 
ready published  in  this  senes  of 
papers,  fail  us  entirely  for  the  early 
period  of  the  campfuffn  of  1805. 
Ulie  circumstances  whicn  caused  the 
catastrophe  of  Ulm  are  still,  to  a  ^reat 
extent,  hid  in  the  darkness ;  writers 
Lave  only  had  French  rhapsodies 
and  a  few  very  prosaic  and  uninter- 
esting German  works  to  guide  them ; 
and  as  the  latter  are  as  feeble  and 
destitute  of  force  and  authority  as 
the  former  are  inflated,  exaggerated, 
and  extravagant,  nothing  like  a  dear 
case  can  yet  be  extractea  fh)m  them. 
We  must  therefore  pass  briefly  over 
the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  inter- 
esting as  it  would  be  to  trace  the  ex- 
act detail  of  events  which  caused  a 
powerful  army  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed without  striking  a  single 
blow  for  victory  and  honour. 

The  hattle  of  Marengo  had  con- 
firmed Napoleon*s  absolutism  in 
France,  and  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  fol- 
lowing soon  afterwards,  placed  him 
in  the  highest  and  most  enviable 
position  ever  filled  by  an  individual. 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by 
years  of  sanguinary  warfare,  wished 
only  for  continued  repose.  None, 
indeed,  were  in  condition  to  desire  a 
contest  with  France,  naturally  the 
mightiest  of  the  Continental  states, 
and  now  augmented  by  Savoy,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  left  hank  of  the  Khine : 
the  vast  and  valuable  conquest  of 
the  revolution.  Rulinjg;  such  an  em- 
pire at  such  a  time,  it  was  in  the 
ConsuFs  power  to  become  the  j^atest 
of  mortals ;  but  little  of  mmd  and 
mean  of  character,  he  saw  not  the 


noble  path  which  lay  open  before 
him,  and  no  sooner  found  nimself  on 
the  pinnacle  of  power,  than,  inflated 
by  vanity,  he  immediately  com- 
menced that  course  of  violence,  ra- 
pacity, and  aggression,  which  led  to 
a  deeper  fall  than  any  recorded  on 
the  previous  page  of  history. 

In  profound  peace,  Piedmont  was 
annexed  to  France,  Switzerland  in- 
vaded, and  military  possession  re- 
tained of  Holland;  and  extending 
his  power  at  every  step.  Napoleon 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian,  and  mediator  of 
the  Swiss  republics.  Such  gigantic 
strides  towards  univenal  dominion 
had  never  been  known  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  and  were 
rapidly  destroving  every  vestige  of 
the  balance  of  power — of  that  ba- 
lance which  prevents  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  general  community  of 
European  states  from  exercising  ab- 
solute control  over  the  others,  and 
for  which  so  many  sacrifices  had 
been  made.  The  English  govern- 
ment remonstrated  agamst  these  acts 
of  unexampled  aggression,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  Slalta  till  satis&c- 
tion  should  be  obtained.  The  Con- 
sul replied  by  threats  and  taunts, 
and,  irritated  by  the  attacks  of  the 
English  press,  resorted  to  vulgar 
raihng,  and  demanded  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  freedom.'*  French  offi- 
cers called  upon  the  British  com- 
manders at  Alexandria  and  Malta^ 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  these 
pKwts,  Napoleon  believing  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  to  bend  as  implicitly  to 
the  mandates  of  the  Frencn  ambas- 
sadors as  the  trembling  kings  of 
Asia  once  bent  before  the  heralds 
that  announced  the  mandates  of  the 


*  It  ifl  worthy  of  remark  that  the  absolute  consul  of  France  actually  sent  an  agent» 
one  Fiev^,  to  England,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  of  alliance,  perhaps,  with  the 
English  press;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  details  of  the  curious  missioa  ha?e 
not  transpired. 
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Roman  people.  But  in  nothing  was 
the  captive  of  St.  Helena  destined  to 
act  ^  uie  Romanes  part.** 

War  with  England  was  the  first 
consequence  of  these  overhearing  ag- 
gressions ;  and  as  the  Consul  had  no 
means  of  assailing  his  insular  foes, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  feehle 
and  defenceless  more  within  his 
reach.  In  the  north,  the  neutrality 
of  Germanj  was  violated,  and  Hano** 
ver  occupied ;  in  the  south  a  French 
army  took  possession  of  Naples: 
both  countries,  strangers  to  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  were 
heavily  taxed. 

Nor  did  the  march  of  violence 
cease  here.  The  neutrality  of  Ger- 
many was  again  violated  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Eoghien,  and 
whenever  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  the  French,  who  also  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  Ilanse  towns  and 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  In  Italy, 
Farma,  Flacentia,  Lucca,  and  Piom- 
bino,  were  added  to  the  grand  em- 
pire, the  crown  of  which  Napoleon 
nad  now  placed  upon  his  head.  Genoa 
and  its  dependencies  soon  followed, 
and  by  causing  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Italy,  the  French  emperor 
assumed,  in  fact,  the  absolute  so- 
vereignty of  the  pcmnsula.  The 
balance  of  power  was  thus  completely 
destroyed,  and  it  was  only  by  force 
of  arms  and  a  combination  of  the  in- 
dependent states  of  Europe  that  it 
could  be  restored,  and  security 
against  continued  aggression  firmly 
established. 

To  efiect  this  purpose  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  entered  into  by^  England, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Austria.  There 
vras  stillj  indeed,  a  strong  party  at 
Vienna  mclined  for  peace;  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  actually  resigned  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  war-department  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ad- 
verse sentiments.  It  is  probable, 
nevertheless,  that  this  opposition  was 
rather  to  the  time  for  enterinj;  on  the 
contest  than  to  the  war  itseltj;  for  we 
now  know,  contrary  to  former  asser- 
tions, that  the  Austrian  army  was 
in  a  very  inefficient  state,  the  cavalry 
deplorably  so,  and  the  finances  in 
the  worst  possible  condition.  The 
English  subsidies  were  no  doubt  ex- 
pected to  remedy  part  of  the  evil  ^ 
out  no  sums  funiished  by  a  foreign 
country  can  ever  cover  eyen  a  mo- 


derate portion  of  the  ezpMense  ren- 
dered necessary  for  carrvinff  on  a 
war  against  a  power  liie  Fraiice. 
And  it  sfiews  the  fidsehood  and  foUy 
of  which  the  French  writera  are 
guilty — and  Bignon  among  the  rest 
— woen  thinr  teU  ua  that  fore^ 
states  were  lured  into  the  war,  not 
by  the  ambition  of  France,  bat  by 
the  gold  of  England,  and  that  mon- 
archs  sold  the  blood  of  their  aabjeets 
for  foreign  pay,  instead  of  abedidins 
it  in  defence  of  national  hoiKnir  and 
independence. 

If  the  Austrian  armies  were  fteble. 
those  of  France  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  ever  attained  by 
Continental  troops.  For  neaiiy  two 
years  they  had  been  assembled  in 
camps  along  the  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel, constantly  kept  together,  and 
trained  and  exercised  under  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  officers.  Proud 
of  former  victories,  tired  of  their  in- 
active lifb,  and  anxious  for  change, 
spoil,  war,  and  excitement,  they  were 
better  prepared  fbr  deeds  of  daring 
than  any  nost  that  ever  left  the  »u 
of  France.  At  this  time,  also,  their 
departure  would  bring  relief  to  the 
national  treasury,  for  Napoleon's 
boasted  finances  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  and  the  bonds  of  the  bank  of 
France  had  fallen  to  ten  per  cent  cX 
their  actual  value.  The  oppresrion 
of  foreign  states  was  to  remedy  this 
evil,  and  the   moment  the  troops 

rscd  the  frontier  their  support  was 
be  defrayed  at  the  expense  of 
strangers.  Nothing  could  come 
more  conveniently  for  Napoleon 
than  this  new  war,  as  foreign  con- 
tributions filled  his  excheouer,  and 
the  march  into  Germany  freed  him 
from  the  pledge  of  invading  England, 
an  enterprise  the  prospect  of  which 
had  so  long  been  held  out  to  France 
and  Europe. 

Two  Russian  armies  of  50,000 
men  each,  and  commanded  in  chief 
by  General  Kutusofi",  were  hi  full 
march  to  join  the  Austrians,  who, 
on  their  part,  took  the  field  with 
three  armies,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  170,000  men.  C?  these  the 
Grand  Army  in  Germany  counted 
80,000  men,  and  was  nonunally  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, but  commanded  in  reslity 
by  General  Mack,  an  officer  whose 
melantUioly  fate  naa  rendered  his 
very  name  a  term  of  lepnMch*  Muk 
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YkmA  raited  bknself  f^ram  the  rank  of 
a  pviyat€  horseman  by  distinguished 
l>r&Tery  and  by  talents  as  a  stafP- 
offieer,  and   nnderstood  most  per- 
ieetly  every  thing  connected  with  de- 
tail, drill,  and  organisation  of  troops, 
bi&t  was  well  known  to  be  totally 
destitute  of  the  qualities  reaulsite  for 
coxnmand.    He  nad,  shortly  before 
t;lie  commencement  of  hostilities,  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  war-de- 
partment; and  Gentz  and  MQller, 
then  in  correspondence,  speak  with 
great  satisfaction  of  his  appointment 
to  a  situation  in  which  he  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  important  services; 
and  both  foretell,  with  a  too  pro- 
pbetic  spirit,  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
cause,  snould  evil  fortane  give  him 
the  command  of  armies.    Never  was 
a  prophecy  so  truly  fulfilled,  and 
never  was  a  clearer  firoof  fhmished 
to  shew  tiie  facility  with  which  men 
of  real  talents  can  estimate  charac- 
ter and  the  fitness  of  individuals  for 
the  duties  of  professions  to  which 
they  do  not  themselves  belong. 

Sixty  thousand  men  formed  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  not  being  very  popular  with 
the  Russians,  in  conseauence  of  the 
battle  of  Zurich  and  iiis  difference 
vnth  SavarofT,  was  thus  removed  to 
a  secondary  position:  30,000  men, 
led  by  the  Archduke  John,  were 
destined  to  act  in  the  Tyrol.  An 
army  composed  of  Russians  and 
Swedes,  amountin^^  to  30,000  men, 
were  to  assemble  m  Pomerania,  and 
advance  through  Mecklenburjr  into 
Hanover,  where  it  was  to  be  joined 
by  25,000  British  troops,  destined 
to  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
while  an  An^Io-Bussian  army  was, 
at  the  same  tune,  to  effect  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Naples  and  operate 
in  Italy. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  an  admirable 
plan  on  paper,  and  one  on  which 
cabinet  ana  ministerial  strateffists 
greatly  prided  themselves.  Tnree 
hundred  thousand  men  were  to  be 
hurled  against  France :  from  north, 
east,  and  south,  mighty  armies  were 
to  rush  on  to  battle,  and  avenge,  by 
their  strength  and  justness  of  com- 
bination, so  many  years  of  defeat, 
resulting  from  feebleness  and  want 
of  concert.  The  hopes  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  high,  but  they 
rested  on  a  slender  foundation ;  no- 


thing had  been  done  to  improve 
the  training  or  conditran  of  troopa 
BO  often  vanquished,  nofhiiur  to 
restore  the  mtjraU  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  shaken  by  ten  disastrous 
campaigns;  and  as  to  the  ricilful 
combinations  so  loudly  vaunted,  it 
entirely  escaped  the  strategists,  that 
their  forces  were  broken  into  differ- 
ent bodies,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  and 
could  hardly,  when  the  difEculty  of 
combining  the  operations  of  armies 
acting  in  the  same  province,  or  even 
battle-field,  is  consiaered,  be  expected 
to  strike  in  together,  unless  by  mere 
miracle.  And  so,  indeed,  the  result 
proved,  for  the  powers  who  put  this 
vast  force  in  motion  fought  their 
main  battle  with  less  thui  80,000 
men. 

Austria  had  invited  Bavaria  to 
join  the  alliance,  and  the  Elector  had 
actually  consented  to  do  so,  and 
only  requested  that  his  declaration 
might  be  delayed  till  the  return  of 
his  son,  who  was  travelling  in  France. 
The  messenger  who  carried  Uiis 
written  promise  to  Vienna  cotdd 
hardly  have  crossed  the  frontier, 
before  the  faithless  sovereign  left 
Munich,  and  set  out  for  WUrzhurg, 
where  all  his  troops  were  ordered  to 
follow  him,  and,  as  now  appears, 
according  to  arrangements  already 
entered  mto  with  France.  This  un- 
princely  breach  of  word,  the  deser- 
tion in  the  hour  of  bitter  need  from 
the  cause  of  honour  and  of  true 
German  feeling  and  patriotism,  casts 
a  dark  stain  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Bavarian  ruler,  and  has  only  es- 
caped deep  and  deserved  reproba- 
tion by  having  been  perpetnUed  at 
a  period  of  ^neral  derehction  from 
$Ii  the  principles  of  action  which  men 
had  hitnerto  looked  upon  as  great, 
just,  and  noble. 

But  the  sword  is  drawn,  and  on 
the  8th  September  the  Austrians 
cross  the  Inn  and  occupy  Bavaria, 
and  advance  as  far  as  the  Bier,  be- 
hind which  General  Mack  takes  up 
his  position,  his  right  wing  resting 
on  Ulm,  the  left  on  Memmingen, 
and  his  light  troops  extending  as  far 
as  Stockash,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, thus  throwing  open  his  right 
flank  to  the  very  roads  by  which  the 
French  were  advancing. 

Before  the  20th  of  August,  Ka- 
poleon,  then  at  Boulo^e,  had  al^ 
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ready  dictated  to  CountDaru  the  plan 
offais  German  campaign.  Themmis- 
ter  himself  was  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails and  prepare  the  necessary  in- 
structions; not  a  single  office  clerk 
was  to  he -employed  on  the  duty. 
As  this  was  at  least  eighteen  days 
before  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn, 


it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Ea- 
peror  could  already  have  formed  the 
"^  great  conceptions,"  as  bigtoriaiw  idl 
us,  of  turning  their  right  flank,  while 
they  were  eUHl  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  fatare 
disaster :  for  Dam  asBures  as,  Ootf 
the  original  plan  did  noi  undergo  At 
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slightest  alieration!  Had  they  re- 
mained behind  the  Inn,  as  was  first 
intended,  and  where  they  were  when 
Napoleon*s  ^lan  was  dntwn  up  and 
projected,  ms  march  would  have 
placed  him  and  his  army  exactly  in 
their  front;  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
so  meant;  but  by  advancing  to  the 
Iller,  by  crossing  the  French  proposed 
line  or  march,  they  left  that  line  in 
their  rear,  caused  themselves  to  be 
turned  by  an  enemy  who  came  to 
seek  a  front  battle;  and  enable  a 
vaunting  adversary  to  boast  of  mat 
and  skilful  strategical  plans,  which, 
as  dates  and  distances  prove,  had 
never  for  one  moment  entered  into 
contemplation. 

Early  in  September,  all  the  French 
troops  stationed  from  Brest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  had  been  put  in 
motion.  Five  corps,  under  Murat, 
Lannes,  Ney,  Sonit,  and  Marmont, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  different  points 
between  Strasburg  and  Mayenne, 
while  Bernadotte,  with  the  army  of 
Hanover,  reached  Wttrzburg,  where 
he  jomed  the  Bavarians.  The  army 
counted  nearly  190,000  men,  and  at 
the  head  of  such  vast  forces,  Napoleon 
heeded  the  laws  of  nations  as  little 
9/i  his  ]^mcely  ally  had  befqre  he^ed 


the  laws  of  honour.  The  aoyereagos 
of  Baden  and  WUrtemburg  were  noi 
only  obliged  to  give  a  free  paange 
to  the  French  armies  throngn  their 
territories,  they  were  foroei  to  join 
their  troops  with  those  of  France, 
under  pain  of  having  their  domin- 
ions treated  as  conquered  countries. 
In  the  north  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
was  forced  to  throw  open  the  very 
gates  of  his  capital,  to  facilitate  the 
advance  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who, 
at  the  head  of  his  combined  corps  of 
French  and  Bavarians,  immediately 
afterwards  infringed,  without  even 
the  courtesies  of  a  request,  the  terri- 
tory of  Anspach,  belonging  to  Fma- 
sia,  an  act  of  arrogance  which  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  whole 
countrv,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  consequences. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the 
first  French  columns  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  the  whole  army,  extend- 
ing in  a  vast  semicircle  fh>m  StFM- 
burg,  by  Mayence  and  WQrzbaiVi 
to  Bamberg,  a  distance  of  nearfy 
SOO  miles,  advanced  towards  the 
central  points  of  Nordlii^en  and 
Donawerth. 

General  Mack,  aedng  the  storm 
^therin^  in  the  north,  £rew  in  Bom 
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of  ihe  carps  of  his  left  wing  towards 
XJlm,  l>ut  took  no  other  measures 
Ibr  diecking  the  projBpress  of  the 
enemy,  who,  from  various  points  of 
tbe  irast  semicircle  they  covered, 
iwere  gradually  drawing  together  in 
rear  of  his  right  flank. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  French 
s^zed.  Donawerth,  which  was  de- 
fended only  by  a  single  regiment, 
and  the  capture  of  whiSi  hardly  cost 
tbe  victor  a  loss  of  sixty  men.    Thus 
masters  of  the  passa^  of  the  Danube, 
division  after  division  vras  poured 
across  the  stream;  troops  were  sent 
forward  to  occupy  Augsburg  and 
M.Unich,  while  the  main  army,  as- 
oendins  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river, 
took  the  position  of  Ulm,  where 
Mack  still  stood  motionless,  com- 
pletely  in   reverse.    On  the    8th, 
a  corps  of  twelve  Austrian  battalions 
and  four  squadrons  were  encountered 
at  l^atingen,  and  defeated,  by  Murat, 
with  a  loss  of  4000  men;   on  the 
following  day  another  division  was 
beaten  at   GOnzburg   by  Marshal 
Key  ;   here  2000   men   were  lost. 
On  the  11th,  General  Dupont,  the 
same  who  was  afterwards  taken  at 
Baylen,  repulsed,  as  he  says,  with 
his  single  division   of  6000   men, 
a  body  of  24,000  Austrians,  who  at- 
tempted to  sally  from  Ulm  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.    Disaster  fol- 
lowed disaster  in  rajjid  succession. 
On  the  13th,  Memmingen,  with  a 
garrison  of  ^000  men,  surrendered 
to  Marshal  Soult,  after  a  single  day*s 
resistance.  The  victor  next  advanced 
to  Biberach,  and  thus  cut  off  all 
communication   between   Ulm  and 
Switzerland.    General  Wemeck,  se- 
parated with  his  corps  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians,  was  forced  to 
lay  down  his  arms.    On  the  14th, 
mrshal  Ney  carried  the  bridge  of 
Elcfaingen,  and,  after  a  sharp  com* 
bat,  estabUshed  himself  on  the  left 
bank'  of  the  river.    Post  after  post 
was  taken,  detachment  after  detach- 
ment defeated,  while  Mack  still  re- 
mained motionless  behind  the  walls 
ofUhn. 

In  no  army  are  the  just  princi- 
ples of  subordination  better  under- 
stood and  more  perfectly  acted  upon 
than  in  the  Austrian ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  incomprehensible  be- 
haviour of  the  commander-in-chief^ 
who  would  neither  fall  upon  the 
separate  French  corps  that  advanced 


against  him  from  so  many  different 
points,  nor  yet  attempt  to  break 
through  the  iron  circle  which  had 
been  flowed  to  gather  around  him, 
g^ve  rise  to  loud  and  open  dissatisfac- 
tion. Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who 
afterwards  acted  so  important  a  part 
in  the  events  which  we  shall  have 
to  relate,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
military  opposition.  B^nonstrance 
was  vam ;  at  a  council  of  war  Gene- 
ral Mack  produced  an  order  from 
the  emperor  by  which  absolute 
authority  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  Ardiduke  Ferdinand,  indignant 
at  the  fate  certain  to  await  the  army 
of  which  he  found  himself  but  the 
nominal  commander,  left  the  fortress 
during  the  night,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  squadrons  of  cavalry,  deter- 
mined to  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  gallant  prince  broke  the  iMir- 
rier  of  surrounding  foes ;  fifteen 
squadrons  of  Wemeck*s  corps,  who 
had  reftised  to  submit  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  general,  joined  him  in 
his  progress,  and  he  bore  down  all 
oonuonting  o]^position.  Murat  and 
Eellerman,  with  the  best  of  their 
cavalrjr,  followed  fast  and  dose  upon 
the  retiring  Austrians,  and  charged 
the  flanks  as  well  as  the  rear  of  their 
column;  still  the  daring  band  of 
horsemen  moved  onward  in  gallant 
course.  Their  front  had  to  be  cleared; 
on  right,  on  left,  blows  had  to  be 
dealt  against  constantly  augmenting 
numbers;  but  their  courage  was 
high,  and  equal  to  the  task.  On 
every  occasion  Schwartzenberg  set 
them  a  noble  example,  and,  after 
a  trying  and  toilsome  inarch,  the 
prince  reached  £gra  in  Bohemia 
with  a  reduced,  but  still  unbroken 
and  unvanquished  band.  Ten  squad- 
rons belonging  to  Jellachich*s  corps 
performed  a  still  longer,  more  darinc^, 
and  equally  successful  inarch,  fdl 
proving  how  much  courage  and  re- 
solution can  achieve  even  in  the 
most  perilous  situations. 

Berore  daybreak,  on  the  15th  Oc- 
tober, the  French  attacked  the  hill 
of  St.  Michael,  which  commands  the 
town  of  Ulm,  and  on  which  the 
Austrians  had  erected  a  few  ill-con- 
structed and  half-finished  redoubts. 
The  works  were  as  badly  defended 
as  constructed,  and  were  carried  at 
the  first  onset  and  with  hardly 
any  loss  to  the  assailants.    In  pos- 
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Besrion  of  these  heigfate,  Ntpoleon 
sammoned  the  town;  but  Meek 
refused  to  Ikten  to  the  propo«d, 
and  iflsned  the  following  order, 
contantioff  as  many  «« braTe  words** 
as  Pistol  himself  ever  uttered: 
*^  The  commaDder-in-chief/*  said  this 
stnmge  document,  "holds  generals 
and  officers  responsible,  on  their 
honour  and  duty,  nerer  to  mention 
the  word  surrender;  for  the  ad« 
vanced  troops  of  two  miffhty  armies, 
the  one  Austrian,  the  other  Russian, 
are  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Ulm, 
ready  to  relieve  us.  We  have  8000 
horses  that  will  serve  na  for  food, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  eal  horse- 


On  the  following  mominff  some 
batteries  of  ficld*artillery,  tot  the 
French  had  no  heavy  ordnance  with 
them,  opened  noon  toe  town,  and,  at 
the  end  of  two  nonrs*  firing,  all  ap- 
petite for  horse-flesh  had  already 
vanished,  and  Prince  Lichfenstein 
was  sent  out  to  treat  with  the  emperor  I 
After  some  delay,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  garrison  were  to  surrender  on 
the  26th,  if  not  relieved  by  midnight 
on  the  25th;  but  General  Mack, 
havinffon  the  19th  had  an  interview 
with  l^anoleon,  was  persuaded  to 
snve  up  the  nlsce  on  the  very  next 
oav,  and  that  without  obtaining  by 
this  sacrifice  any  better  terms  for 
the  troops,  who  were  still  to  be 
prisoners  of  war.  At  a  moment 
when  the  fate  of  centuries  might 
depend  upon  ndnutes,  six  days  were 
thus  g^ra^tously  cast  away  for  no 
object  but  to  hasten  on  the  hour  of 
shame.  Though  advised  to  put  an 
end  to  himself.  Mack  lived  to  perfect 
the  aet  of  dishonour,  and,  at  the  thne 
fixed,  marched  out  at  the  head  of 
23,800  men,  who,  after  passing  Na« 
poleon  with  bands  pla^g  and  eo* 
lours  fiying,  laid  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
Sixty  pieces  of  artillery  and  forty 
stand  of  oolours  were  delivered  up 
to  the  victors.  The  emperor  moke  in 
friendly  terms,  as  well  he  m^ht,  to 
the  Austrian  officers^  who  by  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  aliowed 
to  return  home.  "  This  is  the  mo^ 
ment,**  he  said,  **for  the  emperor, 
your  master,  to  think  of  making 
peace.  The  idea  that  all  empires 
have  a  term  must  alarm  him ;  I  want 
nothinff  on  the  Continent,  I  only 
want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 


These  memorable  words  wwe  i 
on  the  20ih  of  October,  and  on  the 
21st,  on  the  very  next  day,  Foftmiia» 
as  if  to  shew  Iww  weak  waa  the  oobh 
qnetor^  even  in  the  midst  ei  hia 
triumphs,  whelraied  all  these  as- 
piring hopes  and  wishes  bcnesith  the 
vravesefTra&lgMr. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  thai 
we  ooold  fill  entire  volnmea  with 
the  praise  lavished  on  the  met  mi- 
litary skill  dis^yed  by  Nepoleon 
on  inis  ooeaslon ;  bnt  nnleas  we  sop* 
pose  that  a  direot  and  sCimightfar* 
ward  advance  npon  an  enemy,  by 
the  nearest  and  best^beaten  rand,  lie 
in  itself  a  proof  of  great  ddll,  which 
it  eertamly  may  be,  we  cannot  find 
the  slighteBt  evidenoe  that  any  per- 
ticnlar  generalship  was  displayed 
here.  We  are  told,  indeed^  thst 
Mack  was  deoeived  by  Napoleon 
hiffisdf  into  the  fidse  meanues  whidi 
he  adopted — that  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve the  French  would  advance 
ittsdnst  him  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Black  Forest,  would  make  a  long 
— a  <»rcnitoas  route,  to  advance 
through  a  difi*ersnt  country,  instead 
of  advancing  by  a  short  road  throwh 
an  easy  and  open  one.  If  Meek  &i 
believe  these  things,  there  could  be 
nojgreat  honour  in  defeating  him. 

We  are  fitrther  tdd  Uiat  the 
march  of  the  French  cohimns  was 
so  rapid  and  skilfully  eekulated, 
that  tne  Austrian  commander  could 
not  change  his  position  in  time  to 
meet  th^n.  Those  who  know  how 
slowly  the  uflwiridy  masses  of  a 
laroe  sr my  must  neeessarify  advance, 
will  know  whet  to  think  of  this 
boftsled  rapidity.  Any  messtmuiy 
even  on  foot,  mevriiiM  through  the 
friendly  eonntiiss  of  Germany,  eonid 
sooiif  wiUi  the  grsMcst  eese^  ha?e 
left  the  best  of  these  arfnams  te 
behhid.  Besides,  had  the  Anstrians 
no  emissafies  even  on  the  right  bsak 
of  the  Rhine,  and  what  became  of 
the  paries  of  an  army  that  eoimted 
thoussisds  of  light  oavahy  ia  its 
ranks?  The  great  slratesical  ikttl 
displayed  in  escalating  the  march 
of  the  different  columns  from  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danvbe,  has  of  course  fiimisiied 
another  theme  fisr  deelaaaliQn ;  Ket 
when  all  care  fi>r  the  supply  of  the 
troops  is  set  aside,  when  they  srs 
left  to  eat  their  way  through  as  bsit 
(hey  may,  and  when  the  enemy  is< 
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I  perfectly  pattire^  it  k  then.aa 
easy  to  tnoe  out  the  march  of  ar- 
miea  on  a  mtm  as  to  traee  out  an 
ordinary  postcliaiae  journey.  Nor 
waft  the  skiU  dupkred  verv  remark- 
able, even  with  theie  adyantages; 
for  the  columns  of  Marshals  Ney 
and  Lannes  crossed  each  other,  and 
raueh  oonfusion  took  place,  and  the 
latter,  as  well  as  Murat,  remained  in 
the  Vis-Thai,  exposed,  without  sup- 
pOTt,  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole 
Austrian  army,  had  anjr  forward 
moirement  been  made  against  them. 
Dnpont  was  assailed  by  vastly  su- 
perior forces,  and  only  escaped  utter 
tetTBCtion  by  the  bravery  of  his 
own  troops  and  the  timid  and  va- 
cillating conduct  of  the  imperial  com- 
mander. 

It  seems  that  Mack  was  about 
to  avail  himself  of  the  unconnect- 
ed position  of  the  French  troops, 
and  was  actually  engaged  with  Du- 
pOBt,  preparatory  to  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  detached  and  un- 
supported corps,  when  Baron  Stein- 
heer,  a  nobleman  holding  a  high 
officud  sttuation,  broi^ht  tidings 
that  the  English  had  landed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  that  Prussia  had  declared 
war  against  France.  The  Austrian 
commander,  believing  from  other 
communications  he  had  received,  that 
the  information  was  really  correct, 
arrested  the  movement  in  progress, 
certain  that*  victory  would  then  be 
his  without  further  loss  or  danger. 
MThether  General  Mack  possessed 
the  energy  requisite  for  carrying  the 
first  intended  poject  into  effect  is 
a  question  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here^  ss  we  only  mention  the 
mroposed  plan  to  shew  that  the 
!rre»eh  arrangements  were  not  so 
perftct  as  Uiose  who  judge  only 
mm  results  would  have  us  believe. 

That  the  Austrian  army  was  cut 
off  by  Napoleon's  march  is  perfectly 
true,  but  so  was  the  French  army 
also;  and  had  Mack,  instead  of 
remaiiiiiig  planet-struck  in  Ulm, 
wheeled  to  the  right-about,  and 
taken  post  at  WUrzburg,  he  would 
have  thrown  himself  in  the  rear  of 
Napoleon,  imitated  the  vaunted  ma- 
naravre,  and  left  the  chances  of  battle 
exaetl^r  where  they  were  before.  A 
strategical  movement  is  only  de- 
serving of  praise  where  it  augments 
the  ISht  prospects  of  victory,  or 
heigbt^Bs,  witAoiit  a  proportionate 


risk,  the  results  likely  to  be  gained 
by  success;  as  already  stat^  the 
donblinff  of  the  stakes  alone  is  no 
proof  whatever  of  skill.  That  Na- 
poleon himself  only  contemplated  a 
f)attle  is  certain  from  the  proclama- 
tion issued  to  his  soldiers,  &r  he  tells 
them,  that  they  are  to  ^*  encounter 
the  troops  who  deprived  them  of 
the  conquest  of  England,  and  pre- 
vented tnem  firom  avenging  in  Lon- 
don six  centuries  of  insult."  The 
compliment  paid  to  the  *^  Great  na- 
tion in  so  long  submitting  to  in- 
sult is  not  hideed  a  very  brilliant 
one. 

Of  itself,  the  surrender  of  Mack 
cannot  of  course  settle  the  question 
in  favour  of  his  adversary,  for  ge- 
nerals mav  surrender  at  the  mere 
shadows  of  danger,  and  we  shall  un- 
fortunately have  to  record  instances 
of  commanders  sending  out  patroles 
to  seek  for  enemies  before  whom  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  prostrate 
their  honour.  It  will  be  for  the 
reader  to  decide  whether  the  cata- 
strophe of  Ulm  was  produced  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  or  the  inability 
of  his  adversary.  If  we  look  upon 
the  surrender,  without  fighting,  of  a 
whole  army,  as  sufiicient  proof  of 
the  feebleness  and  incapacity  of  its 
leader,  then  we  have,  for  that  point 
at  least,  ample  evidence  before  us ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  genius  displayed 
by  the  conquering  party  is  not  so 
easily  obtained,  and  unless  we  con- 
sider mere  success,  and  that  constant 
risking  of  all  for  all,  which  after- 
wards led  to  so  mnsxy  disasters,  as 
proo&  of  genius  or  sreat  military 
skiD,  we  diall  be  totally  unable  to 
find  them  in  the  countless  pane* 
gy rics  written  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Ulm. 

It  was  long  the  fashioB  to  assert 
and  believe  that  Mack  had  been 
bribed  and  that  French  gold,  and  not 
arms,  had  effiected  his  overthrow. 
The  accusation  is  totally  destitute 
of  foundatmn.  Having  he&k  cash- 
iered hy  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  the  nnfi>rtunflte  general  was 
reduced  to  ^eat  penury,  and  only 
supported  his  latter  days  on  a  smaU 
nension  allowed  him  by  the  Emperor 
Francis.  His  fiite  was  altogether  a 
very  singular  one.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble birth  and  had  risen  from  the 
rank  of  a  private  trooper  to  the 
eoBanand  of  an  army,  though  it  was 
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then  a  thing  ahnost  unheard  of  in 
the  Austrian  service  for  a  private  to 
rise  even  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-lieute- 
nant. He  had  been  distinguished 
for  personal  bravery  and  for  high 
talents,  and  he  yet  ended  by  being 
thought  destitute  alike  of  courage 
and  ability!  His  reputation  stood 
at  one  time  so  hish  that  he  was 
offered  the  conunand  not  only  of  the 
Neapolitan  army,  which  he  accepted, 
but  of  the  Portuguese  army  also. 
This  last  offer  was  made  at  the  re- 
commendation of  England,  as  he  was 
an  especial  &vourite  with  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  government  of  the 
period.  He  had  ser^'cd  with  the 
duke  in  Flanders  and  negotiated 
some  treaty  with  the  ministry  in 
London.  He  died  in  1828  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six. 

The  great  advantage  gained  by 
the  French  had  cost  them  only  a 
loss  of  2000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  60,000  prisoners,  of  whom 
twenty -eight  were  generals  and 
2000  officers  of  inferior  trades  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  had 
cai>tured  uowards  of  100  pieces  of 
artillery  ana  sixty  stand  of  colours. 
The  trophies  were  sent  to  France, 
and  the  people,  rendered  wild  with 
joy  by  so  rich  a  harvest  of  victory, 
""  forgot,"  as  one  of  their  writers  says, 
**all  their  former  fiuiaticism  of  li- 
berty in  the  new  fanaticism  of  mili- 
tary glorv." 

The  first  barrier  of  opposition 
thus  overthrown,  the  storm  of  war 
rolled  rapidly  on  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
van  of  the  Russian  army,  aided  by 
some  Austrian  divisions,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  45,000  men,  had  al- 
ready, by  forced  marches,  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  on  their 
advance  towards  Ulm ;  hefuinswhat 
had  happened,  they  immediately  fell 
back«  fiercely  pursued  by  the  exult- 
ing victor,  who  was  unable,  however, 
to  impede  their  retreat  or  to  make 
any  impression  upon  them. 

On  the  7th  November  Napoleon 
reached  Lintz,  and  here  gave  audi- 
ence to  Count  Giulai,  despatched  by 
the  EmpNeror  <tf  Austria  to  propose 
an  armistice  and  negotiation  for  peace. 
The  conqueror  demanded  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  Tyrol  and  the 
Venetian  States,  and  the  ambassador 
having  no  power  to  accede  to  such 
terms,  this  first  attempt  at  pacification 


led  to  nothing.  In  a  proclamation 
issued  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  made  known 
what  the  demand  had  been,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  ^  rely  on  the 
love  of  his  people  and  the  aid  of  his 
magnanimous  allies  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  Rin^  of  Prussia ;  for  the 
latter,  justly  imtated  by  the  fli^iaat 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  his  do- 
minions, had,  in  fact,  joined  the 
leaffue  and  had  already,  on  the  3d 
of  November,  rigned  a  treaty  with 
Austria  and  Russia.  Eveiy  hour 
now  became  of  additional  value  to 
the  French,  and  every  step  in  ad- 
vance was  attended  with  increased 
danger. 

But,  nothing  daunted,  Napoleon 
still  pressed  forward,  and  here  For- 
tune crowned  his  bold  resolve.  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  the  fickle 
goddess  was  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  that,  deprived  of 
ner  aid,  the  once  mighty  victor  was 
as  powerless  as  those  over  whom  he 
now  triumphed  in  his  pride. 

Sharp  actions,  in  which  both  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory,  were  fought 
at  Lampach,  Amstetten,  and  Dicrn- 
stein,  between  the  leading  diviskMis 
of  the  French  and  the  rear-guard  of 
the  allies ;  and  on  the  13th  rIapoleoQ 
entered  Ailenna,  the  proud  capital  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  and  which  had  not 
seen  a  hostile  banner  within  sight  of 
its  walls  since  the  haughty  Othmans, 
more  iustly  haughty  in  their  time 
than  Napoleon  in  lus,  had  come  to 
fatten  the  surrounding  soil  with  the 
bones  of  the  bravest  of  their  war- 
riors. The  first  busmess  of  the 
victor  was  to  seize  all  military  stores 
in  the  arsenals  and  impose  a  contri- 
bution of  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs  on  the  conquered  provinces. 
The  state  of  his  boiuted  finances  ren- 
dered this  necessary  at  a  moment 
when  the  obli^tions  of  the  bank  of 
France  had  fulen  to  ten  per  cent  of 
their  real  value. 

The  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
which  was  ready  to  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  the  hist  of  the  Austrian 
troops  should  have  withdrawn,  was, 
by  the  strange  fatality  which  at- 
tended all  the  events  of  this  cam- 
paign, allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Murat  deceived 
Prince  Auersberg,who  was  intrusted 
with  its  destruction,  by  pretending 
that  an  armistice  had  beoi  ocmdttdedi 
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and  that  negotiationa  for  peace  were 
ali^adyin  progress.  Marsnal  Lannes 
and  General  Bapp  avouched  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  an  old 
auperannuated  Austrianffeneral,  who, 
in  full  uniform,  had  followed  the 
party,  lent  a  sort  of  confirmation  to 
the  statement.  While  the  conver- 
sation was  in  progress,  a  hody  of 
French  infantry  rushed  forward  in 
donhle-quick  tuie,  and  though  the 
Austrians  sprung  to  their  guns,  they 
-were,  partly  by  threats,  partlv  by 
persuasion,  prevented  from  nring 
them.  One  gunner  only  lifted  a 
match,  and  Lumes  had  the  resolu- 
tion  and  i>resence  of  mind  to  strike 
it  out  of  his  hand  before  the  priming 
lighted.  The  loss  of  the  bridge  of 
Vienna  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
allies,  who  were  not  yet  assembled, 
and  totally  unprepared  for  battle. 
That  this  stratanon,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  was  bddly  executed  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  then  how  feeble  must  have 
been  the  enemies  against  whom  such 
devices  could  succeed ! 

The  allies  feU  back  rapidly  and 
concentrated  their  troops  as  they  re- 
tired exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
French  forces  were  extended  by  their 
continued  advance.     Marshal  Ney 


wasdespatchedinto  thel^rol,  whence 
the  Archduke  John  was  obliged  to 
retire  ;  Davoust  and  Marmont  were 
sent  into  Hungary,  and  the  divisions 
of  Wrede  and  Hfllaire  directed  to- 
wards Ifflau  in  Bohemia  to  watch 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had 
assembled  about  20,000  men«  oom- 
of  new  levies  and  wrecks  of 


:  s  army. 
In  Italy  some  severe  fighting  had 
taken  pliuse.  Marshal  Massena  had 
attacked  the  Archduke*s  army  at 
Caldiero  on  the  28th  October;  the 
action  was  renewed,  without  decisive 
results,  on  the  29th,  and  only  ended 
on  the  30th  with  the  complete  re- 

Suke  of  the  French.  The  Arch- 
uke,  already  informed  of  the  re- 
verses sustained  in  Germany,  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  imd  aid  in  the 
defence  of  the  hereditary  states.  He 
kept  Massena  in  check,  effected  his 
junction  with  the  Archduke  John, 
and  hurried  forward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube*  where  the  real  fiite  of 
the  contest  was  to  be  decided.  He 
came  only,  as  we  shall  see,  to  auff* 
ment  the  deep  r^;ret  which  the 
hasty  adoption  of  ill-Judged  mea- 
sures had  already  occasioned. 


CuArrBsX. 
Batde  of  Aosterlits,  and  Termination  of  the  War. 


At  sea,  also,  great  events  had 
taken  pUuse :  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
had  been  fought,  and  the  tricolor  had 
ceased  to  wave  upon  the  ocean.  Na- 
poleon was  at  Vienna  when  tidings 
of  these  reverses  reached  him;  and 
as  it  was  imporaible  to  conceal  the 
disasters  and  silence  the  voice  of 
fame,  every  effort  was  made  to  efface 
in  the  fields  of  Grermany  the  dark 
blot  the  French  arms  had  sustained 
in  naval  warfare. 

Murat  and  Lasnes  had  followed 
the  retiring  Bussians  into  Moravia; 
at  HoUabrun  and  Guntersdorff  sharp 
actions  were  fought ;  and  the  allies, 
anxious  only  to  gain  tune,  here  de- 
ceived Murat  by  a  pretended  armis- 
tice, even  as  he  hadT  deceived  Prince 
Auersberg  at  Vienna.  French 
writers,  and  Bignon  in  particular, 
overlooking  altogether  the  false  as- 
sertion by  which  their  countrymen 
had  gained  possession  of  the  brid^ 
over  the  Danube,  are  loud  in  theu: 
denunciations  of  what  they  term  the 


treachery  practised  upon  them  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  18  th  November  the  second 
Bussian  army,  under  Count  Bux- 
hoden,  joined  General  Kutusoff  at 
Wishau,  and  was  soon  followed  bv 
10,000  men  of  the  Bussian  guards 
commanded  by  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine.  Another  corps  of  similar 
strength,  under  the  orders  of  Grene- 
ral  iSsen,  also  arrived,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Kremser  on  the  March, 
where  it  took  no  share  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations.  On  the  20th 
Napoleon  reached  Brttn,  a  fortress  of 
some  strength  which  the  alHes  had 
abandoned,  by  what  Billow  terms 
"an  act  of  gigantic  cowardice.**  The 
armies  were  Uius  almost  in  presence. 

The  allies,  now  commanded  in 
chief  by  the  Bussian  general  Kutu- 
soff, amounted  to  83,000  men,  not 
including  General  £8sen*s  corps ;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  many  officers  at 
head-quarters  that  they  should  im- 
mediately xe^oioe  the  offensive,  $9 
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tbe  iVeneB  were  weakened  by  their 
npid  advance  and  bj  the  many 
troops  thej  had  detached.  The  en* 
tire  corps  of  Key,  Marmont,  Bema« 
dotte,  and  Daroiist,  were  absent  at 
Uiis  tune.  This  connsel,  whether 
good  or  bad.  was  oyermled;  and  as 
the  troops  had  been  greatljr  ex* 
hausted  by  their  lonff  marches,  it  was 
resolved  to  give  tnem  some  rest. 
They,  therefore,  took  np  a  strong 
and  almost  nnansilable  position  in 
front  of  Olmtitz,  where  tne  French 
cotild  certainly  not  attack  them,  bnt 
whence  a  more  formidable  enemy 
was  soon  to  dislodge  them. 

Events  had  followed  each  other  so 
x^dly  daring  this  short  campaign, 
that  no  proper  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  supplying  the  af  mies 
with  provisions,  so  that  want,  fbl« 
lowed  by  great  irregularities,  was 
experienced  before  the  troops  had 
been  three  days  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. The  inability  to  remedy  this 
evil  in  time  is  put  forward  by  those 
who  defend  the  conduct  of  the  allies 
for  rushing  into  a  battle  when  delay, 
without  the  risk  of  a  single  blow, 
was  alone  certain  to  turn  the  scale 
in  their  favour.  On  one  side  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  marching  on 
Vienna  with  the  unbroken  army  of ' 
Italy;  on  the  other,  the  Prussians 
had  engaged  to  cross  the  frontier  on 
the  15tb  of  December.  A  Russian 
and  Swedish  army  had  already  en- 
tered Hanover,  an  English  division 
had  landed  at  Stadt,  another,  under 
Lord  Cathcart,  was  immediately  ex- 
pected, and  an  Anglo-Russftan  army 
nad  arrived  at  Naples.  A  fearful 
web  was  closing  round  Napoleon; 
nothing  but  a  decisive  victory  seemed 
ORpable  of  aavinff  him,  and  his  ad- 
versaries hastenea  to  offer  him  battle 
wHh  all  the  fair  chances  of  combat 
in  his  favour.  Never  had  fortune 
done  so  much  for  one  individual.  At 
Ulm  his  enemies  surrendered  with- 
out fighting  when  great  success  was 
within  their  reach ;  in  Moravia  they 
rush  into  battle  with  almost  certain 
defeat  before  them,  at  the  very  time 
when  perfect  inaction  would  have 
ensurea  victory. 

Some  oourtenes,  or  attempts  at  a 
reconciliation,  took  place  before  the 
mrties  came  to  blows.  When  the 
Emperor  Alexander  joined  the  army, 
Napdeon  sent  Savary  to  oom]^iment 
him ;  and  historians  assert  -that  the 


messenger  fbtind  the 
Ml  of  presnmptnons  hopes,  conMeitt 
of  success,  and  easily,  therefbre,  M 
into  some  aet  of  rarimen — a  bint  <m 
which  French  writers  assert  that  Na- 
poleon acted  with  mneh  ridll,  support- 
rag  their  statements  by  puerilitief  not 
even  deserving  to  be  repeated.  To 
return  the  compliment  paid  him,  the 
Csar  sent  Frinee  Dolgortiskie  on  a 
similar  visit  to  the  Fr^idi  emperor. 
Count  Hangovits  also  arrived  with 
the  Prussian  ultimatum,  but  aa  the 
armies  were  already  in  preaenee,  the 
minister  thought  he  was  aetiag  a 
good  diplomatic  part  in  allowing  the 
battle  to  be  fought,  and  then  trim- 
ming his  sail  according  to  cbeum- 
stances— a  &tal  and  ignoble  Kne  of 
conduct,  for  which  his  unhappy 
country  had  soon  to  pay  •  terrible 
penalty. 

After  some  days  lost  in  w«itiii£  for 
a  supply  of  provisions,  the  iSlied 
army  moke  up  from  the  pontkm  of 
(HmQtz  on  tne  27th  November, 
and  advanced  by  slow  and  eautioas 
marches  towards  the  enemy,  of  whose 
strength  and  position,  though  in  a 
friendly  coimtry,  they  knew  very 
little.  The  French  outposts  having 
been  pressed  back,  the  allies^  on  the 
1st  December,  took  up  their  ground 
on  a  range  of  hills  in  advance  of 
Austerlks,  Where  they  might  easily 
have  arrived  three  days  sooner, — 
that  is,  before  the  corps  of  Davonst 
and  Bemadottehad  jomed  Napoleon. 
The  French  army  amounted  to 
72,000  men,  and  was  thus  numeri- 
cally inferior  to  the  allied  one;  in 
every  other  respect  it  was  vastly  su- 
perior. The  troops  were  all  or  one 
nation,  many  were  old  soldiers,  and 
the  whole  army  had  been  long  to- 
gether; they  were  commanded  by 
experien6ed  officers,  and  plaeed  the 
most  unbounded  reliance  on  them- 
selves and  their  leaders. 

The  reverse  of  this  was  the  case 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  Austrian 
troops  in  the  allied  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  20,000  men,  were  new 
levies,  the  reserve  battalions  of  the 
regiments  lost  at  Ulm,  and  who  had 
heard  only  of  the  defeats  sustained  by 
their  countrymen.  The  Russians, 
though  bold  and  resolute  soldier8,were 
unacquainted  with  European  warfare, 
unless  the  few  who  might,  perhaps, 
have  served  in  Italy  under  Snvaroff. 
They  irer^oo  doubt  commanded  by 
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their  own  officers,  but  ihe  chief  of 
the  staff  was  ao  Austrian,  and  the 
whole  of  the  head-quarter  staff  yras 
composed  of  Austrian  officers,  who 
served  under  a  Russian  conunander- 
in-chief,  totally  unknown  to  his  new 
allies — ample  causes  for  jealousies 
and  want  of  confidence. 

As  if  ever^  stage  of  this  unfortu- 
nate campaign  were  to  be  distin- 
guished  by  misfortune,  Greneral 
mitfa,  the  quartermaster-general  of 
the  army,  and  an  officer  of  great 
skill,  courage,  and  firmness,  was 
killed  in  the  action  of  Krems.  He 
was  succeed^  by  General  Weyrotter, 
a  braye  and  able  man,  but  matly 
inferior  to  his  prMlecessor,  and  want- 
ing that  calmness  and  comjposure  so 
necessary  in  his  situation,  for  it  ap- 
pears that,  at  this  period  of  the  war 
at  least,  the  quartermaster-{;eneral  in 
the  Austrian  and  allied  armies  was  al- 
ways the  projector  of  the  movements, 
which  the  generals  commanding  seem 
only  to  have  approved  of  and  carried 
into  effect ;  and  here  we  see  some  of 
the  consequences  of  so  strange  a 
svstem.  It  was  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  Ist  December  that 
General  Weyrotter  dictated  to  two 
staff-officers  the  disposition  for  the 
next  day*8  battle,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  acHoining  room  was  already 
filled  with  officers  and  orderli^  wait- 
ing for  their  instructions.  Between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  he  carried  the 
plan  to  General  Kutusoff,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  before  he  even 
read  it,  observed  "  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  battle,  as  they 
were  but  indifferently  informed  of 
the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy,  h^  received  no  late  intelli- 
gence of  the  Archduke  Charles's 
movements,  were  uncertain  as  to  the 

Sound  on  which  the  French  stood, 
ough  it  seemed  to  offer  consider- 
able difficulties.*' 

General  Weyrotter  met  these  ap- 
narentl^  very  judicious  objections 
by  statmg  that  tne  emperors  thought 
a  battle  necessary;  aadinj;,  that  he 
was  perfectly  well  acquamted  \rith 
the  ground,  some  manceuvres  having 
been  executed  there  the  year  before 
under  his  own  direction.  On  going 
over  the  disposition  itself,  Kutusoff 
expressed  a  wish  that  a  more  com- 
pact order  of  battle  and  less  compli- 
cated operation  might  be  adopted, 
as  Ae  strength  of  the  UpssiAn  txoops 


lay  more  in  their  fighting  than  ma- 
noeuvring. "  They  did  not  mind," 
he  said,  ^  being  turned  or  taken  in 
flank,  as  this  often  happened  to  them 
when  contending  against  the  Turks, 
but  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
complicated  operations  with  them,  as 
they  had  not  yet  acquired  the  facil- 
ity of  moving  poss^sed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  many  other  armies."  Wis- 
dom spoke  in  vain,  for  time  was  fly- 
ing, all  were  waiting  for  orders ;  and 
the  disposition  hacT  to  be  translated 
into  Russian.  This  occasioned  fur- 
ther delay,  so  that  msLuy  of  the 
generals  only  received  their  orders 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
others  not  till  nine,  when  the  action 
had  already  commenced,  while  most 
of  the  commanders  of  brigades  and 
divisions  never  received  theirs  at  all. 
Prince  Bagration  augured  ill  of  the 
result  the  moment  he  read  his  in- 
structions. **  I  do  not  like  these 
separate  attacks,"  he  said  to  the  Aus- 
tnan  staff-officer  who  brought  them; 
"  and  if  we  fight  in  this  unconnected 
manner,  I  fear  that  we  shall  be  de- 
feated." We  have  given  these  details 
not  merely  to  shew  how  affairs  on 
which  the  fate  of  nations  may  depend 
are  sometimes  managed,  but  also  to 
expose  the  mass  of  fables  advanced  by 
so  many  historians  in  the  face  of  the 
works  of  Stutterheim  and  Schonhals, 
the  excellence  and  authenticity  of 
which  can  never  be  questioned. 

The  2d  of  December  was  the  an- 
nirersary  of  Napoleon's  coronation, 
and  the  "  sun  oi  Austerlita,"  which 
so  long  figured  in  his  history,  al- 
ready shone  brightly  in  the  morning 
sky,  while  the  lower  ground  was  stiU 
covered  with  a  dense  wintry  mist^ 
that  cleared  and  closed  again  on 
different  parts  of  the  field  as  the  day 
advanced.  The  French  army  were 
collected  in  ready  masses  between  the 
village  of  Tellnitz,  where  their  ex- 
treme right  was  posted,  to  the  heights 
of  Dwarashna,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  road  leading  from  Brtinn  to 
Olmtitz;  they  had  fortified  this  post 
and  armed  it  with  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery.  Another  strong  battery 
was  stationed  on  some  elevated 
ffround  behind  the  village  of  Ko- 
belnitz.  Their  risht  wing  was  co- 
vered by  the  villages  of  Tellnitz, 
Sokolnitz,  and  Kobelnitz,  and  bv 
the  Eizeckerback,  or  rivulet,  whicn 
frop  nortt^  to  south  traversed  the 
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whole  plain  as  well  as  the  hamlets 
mentioned.  The  reserve  also  stood 
behind  the  riynlet  on  the  heights  of 


Schlappanitz,  bat  the  eentre  and  \dt 
wing  were  in  its  ftont.  The  extent 
of  position   from  Tellmtz  to  the 
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Dwarushna  or  Santon,  as  the  French 
termed  the  point,  was  about  three 
miles. 

Of  the  allied  armj,  the  left  wing, 
composed  of  three  columns  of  10,000 
men  each,  were  intended  to  carry 
the  Tillages  of  Tellnitz  and  Sokof- 
nitz,  to  form  on  the  plain  beyond 
the  rivulet,  wheel  to  the  right,  and 
fall  upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
enemy.  Prince  Bagration,  with  the 
right  wing,  was  to  advance  along 
the  Brttnu  road  and  attack  their  left 
wing,  and  Prince  John  of  Lichten« 
stein,  ^vith  sixty  squadrons  of  ca« 
valry,  was  to  connect  this  movement 
with  the  advance  of  the  fourth  or 
centre  column  fh>m  the  heights  of 
Pratzen.  The  Russian  guard,  under 
the  Gnmd-Duke  Constantine,  formed 
the  reserve,  and  was  ordered  to  move 
upon  Blasewitz.  By  this  arranee- 
ment  the  right  centre  of  the  alBes 
was  composed  exclusivelv  of  cavalry, 
and  the  whole  army  had  only  a  re- 
serve of  9000  men,  which,  as  the 
movement  to  the  right  was  a  di- 
verging  one,  soon  found  itself  in 
front  fine,  so  that  on  the  first  turn 
of  fortune  a  host,  counting  80,000 
men  present  in  the  field,  had  not  a 
single  battalion  in  reserve. 

At  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
General  Kienmeyer,  commanding 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  first  co- 
lumn, opened  the  battle,  by  attack- 
ing  the  village  of  Tellnits,  strong 


by  position,  as  well  as  by  the  style 
of  building,  usual  in  the  eoantry. 
The  French  resisted  bravely,  and, 
though  driven  from  some  surround- 
ing heights,  held  the  main  post ;  the 
nust  thickened,  and  Eaenmeyer,  see- 
inff  nothing  of  the  supporting  column, 
delayed  the  onset  At  the  ezmratioa 
of  an  hour  they  arrived,  wnen  the 
attack  was  renewed,  and  the  village 
carried  after  a  severe  struggle.  The 
troops  having  passed  iSo  defile, 
fbrmed,  accoraing  to  order,  on  the 
opposite  plain,  and  waited  there,  as 
the  disposition  prescribed,  till  the 
second  and  third  columns  should 
force  Sokolnitz,  and  arrive  on  the 
same  alig^nment.  But  these  troops 
started  still  later  than  the  first  co- 
lumn, and,  finding  the  village  bravely 
defended,  opened  a  fire  of  artilleiy 
upon  it,  which  the  French  answered 
fiercely  from  their  heavy  battery  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet. 
The  mist  hung  heavily  in  the  low 
ground,  and  the  smoke  of  a  hundred 
guns  and  thousands  of  muskets,  un- 
able to  rise  in  the  thick  and  frosty 
air,  fell  back  unon  the  combatant^ 
and  augmented  tne  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  scene :  death  flew  pro- 
miscuously from  bond  to  band,  and 
struck  almost  at  random.  The  time 
for  the  forward  movement  was  lost, 
but  the  troops,  disr^ardinf  what  was 
now  passing  on  their  rurnt,  mahed 
at  last  into  the  ruined  yUlagc.    The 
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xxiist  was  thick  and  heavy  in  the 
xmvine,  and  the  columns,  in  passing 
^e  defile,  crossed  each  other  and  got 
into  utter  and  inextricable  disorder, 
and  only  reached  the  opposite  hank 
to  be  overthrown  with  loss  and  shame 
\yj  a  comparative  small  number  of 
Ibes. 

In  the  centre  more  decisive  events 
^were  in  progress.  The  fourth  co- 
lumn of  the  allies  had  delayed  its 
march  to  give  the  third,  which  had 
liivouacked  in  its  front,  time  to  take 
ground  to  the  left.  No  sooner  had 
Its  advanced  guard  reached  the  high 
ground  near  Pratzen,  than  General 
&ntusofi*,  who  accompanied  the 
column,  discovered  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  moving  slowly  and 
steadily  towards  the  village;  an- 
other and  another  followed;  the 
foe,  not  waiting  for  the  onset,  was 
advancing,  and  an  attack  had  now  to 
be  met  instead  of  being  made :  it 
was  an  hour  of  peril,  and  quick  re- 
flolve  was  necessary.  The  heights  of 
Pratzen  had  at  once  become  the  key- 
stone of  the  allied  position ;  they  were 
commanding,  and  formed  the  point 
of  union  between  the  right  ana  left 
wing  of  the  army :  the  fate  of  the 
day  depended  on  their  possession. 
A  battalion  was  instantly  thrown 
into  the  village,  and  the  advanced 
guard  was  ordered  to  occupy  the 
heights ;  the  rear  brigade  of  the  third 
column  was  recalled,  the  main  body 
of  the  fourth  hurried  on,  and  fon;: 
regiments  of  cavalry  called  in  to  aid. 
The  French,  however,  carried  the 
village;  the  troops  pushed  on,  the 
heights  made  little  resistance,  and 
the  enemy  ascended  the  hill  in  firm 
and  compact  order.  But  they  were 
not  to  remain  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  prize;  brave  efforts 
were  made  to  retake  it  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  brigades  as  they 
came  successively  into  action.  The 
combat  was  lonjs^  and  stem;  both 
parties  repeatedly  lost  and  euned 
ground.  On  this  point  the  French 
were  greatly  superior,  and  their 
numbers  were  augmenting  fast ;  the 
allies  had  no  aid  to  look  for,  all 
their  disposable  troops  had  been 
drawn  into  action,  and  the  battle 
raced  fiercely  along  the  whole  line, 
and  it  became  evident  that  a  prompt 
home-charge  of  bayonets  could  alone 
drive  the  foe  from  the  lon^-disputed 
hill*     The  order  was  giveiif  the 


troops  levelled  their  anns,  the  Rus- 
sians raised  then:  war-cry,  and  all 
rushed  on  with  loud  shouts  towards 
the  enemy.  But  here  the  influence 
of  modem  tactics  was  quickly  made 
a^punent;  the  soldiers  no  sooner  came 
within  telling  reach  of  the  Frrach 
fire,  than  they  halted  to  return  it, 
never  dreaming  that  rickety,  zig- 
zag bayonets  were  to  be  used  in 
close  combat.  The  wild  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  continued,  the  French,  by 
superior  numbers  and  discipline,  con- 
stantly gaining  ground,  till,  after  a 
two  hours'  severe  struggle,  the  broken 
battalions  of  the  allies  were  forced  to 
leave  the  fatal  hill.  Protected  by 
the  cavalry,  they  fell  back  unpursued 
towards  Austerlitz. 

On  the  right  fortune  was  not  more 
favourable.  The  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine,  on  reaching  the  heights  of 
Blasowitz,  found  himBelf  in  front  of 
Bemadotte*s  corps,  which  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  point. 
The  parties  met  on  open  ground,  on 
which  all  arms  could  act,  and  here, 
too,  the  battle  was  sternly  contested. 
Grape  and  canister  swept  the  plain 
with  unresisted  fury.  Infantry  met 
infantry  in  line,  and  hostile  thou- 
sands brought  the  whole  power  of 
musketnr  nre  to  bear  upon  each 
other,  while  on  both  rides  the  cavalry 
struck  bravely  in  for  victory.  A 
corps  of  Russian  lancers  char^ned  and 
threw  the  light  horsemen  of  General 
Kellennann,  but  carried  away  by  the 
ardour  of  success,  they  became  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  infantry  masses, 
and  attacked  in  their  turn  by  Murat*s 
cuirassiers,  were  com^etely  routed. 
The  cavalry  of  the  French  giuod 
broke  and  trampled  under  hoof  the 
left  battalions  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine's  division;  the  fugitives 
were  taken  up  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Russian  gmurd,  who  again  drove 
back  the  assailants,  and,  in  following 
up  their  success,  charged  and  dis- 
persed the  fourth  French  in&ntry, 
taking  their  eagle,  the  only  trophy 
that  crowned  the  Russian  efforts  in 
this  sanguinary  field.  Bravely  as 
the  French  were  met  on  this  point, 
they  were  successfid  nevertheless ;  for 
the  Russian  guard  gave  way,  but 
retired  unpursued  to  the  heights  in 
front  of  Austerlitz.  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein*s  cavalry  protected  the 
movement,  kept  the  French  com- 
pletely in  cheeky  and  loade  several 
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brilliant  Md  tueeeiBftil  chaiigpBS, 
Uioii|;h  nous  of  a  nature  capable  of 
changing  the  fate  of  the  day :  the 
moat  important  was  executed  againat 
General  Schinner*a  brigade  of  in* 
iiuitiy,  which  waa  ontifclj  diapened. 

On  the  extreme  risht,  Bagntion 
had  fared  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
hia  coontrvmen.  He  had  advanced 
by  Hollubitz  and  Kruh  towards  the 
hei^ta  of  Dwaraahna,  but,  attacked 
by  Marshal  Lannes,  he  was,  after 
long  holding  the  ground  near  Pasa- 
rits,  oblig^  to  &I1  back  to  the 
heights  oTBanshnitz,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Grand-Duke  Conatantine 
withdrew  from  Blasowita.  The  cen- 
tre and  right  wing  of  the  allies  were 
thus  defeated ;  the  troops  had  fought 
bravely  though  unsucoeasftilly,  and 
had  efiected  at  least  an  orderly  re- 
treat; but  on  the  left,  shame  and 
disaster  were  at  their  hidght 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  first 
column  of  the  allies  had  captured 
Tellnita,  and  formed  on  the  plain 
beyond  the  rirulet ;  and  that  the 
hods  of  the  second  and  third  columns 
had  forced  their  way  through  Sokol- 
nita,  and  also  reached  the  n^ht  bank 
of  the  streamlet,  though  in  utter 
oonfiiaion.  The  ground  was  here 
defended  only  by  the  French  diyi- 
sions  of  Friant  and  Le  Grand,  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  cavalry ;  but 
they  were  prompt  and  resolute,  gave 
the  Russians  no  time  to  reform  tneir 
order,  attacked  them  in  front,  while 
a  division  of  Soult*s  corps,  which  had 
passed  bevond  the  rivulet,  fell  upon 
their  rignt  flank.  The  Russians, 
unable  to  make  a  counter-movement, 
were  soon,  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
column,  in  such  utter  confusion  that 
their  chief,  General  Przybyschewsky, 
of  unpronounceable  name,  surrender- 
ed himself  prisoner  with  6000  men. 
The  second  column,  mixed  up  with 
the  fragments  of  the  third,  attempted 
to  fall  back  upon  Augetz,  ana  in 
doing  so  threw  itself  upon  the  fint 
column,  the  onl^r  corps  that  still  re- 
tained its  formation. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  waa  with  the  fourth  column, 
saw  the  unfavourable  turn  the  com- 
bat was  taking  on  the  heights  of 
Prataen,  he  despatched  an  order  to 
Count  Buxhoden,  commanding  the 
left  wing,  directing  him  to  send  the 
firat  column  to  the  aid  of  the  fourth. 
These  troc^  no  sponer  bagoa  their 


march  for  this  purpose,  tliaa  the 
French  resumed  we  (menaiTe,  retook 
the  village  of  Tellnita,  and  banawd 
the  rear  of  their  retiring  adveiaariea. 
l^Iarshal  Soult^s  division  had  already 
extended  themselves  from  tlie  beigfatt 
of  Prataen  to  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
but  were  not  yet  in  force  or  in  ina 
position;  and  it  seemed  poaaitoie  that 
a  bold  attack  executed  by  the  whole 
of  the  collected  division  might  have  re- 
gained the  hills  and  re-eatabliabed  the 
communication  between  the  left  and 
the  centre.    But  instead  of  wheelii^ 
to  the  left  and  making  thia  onset  while 
the  fragments  of  the  aecond  and  third 
columns  formed  behind  the  first)  the 
whole  mass,  broken  and  unbroken, 
poured  along  the  low  ground  towwds 
the  village  of  Augeta,  tmstinff  thus 
to  regain  the  rest  of  the  army  before 
renewing  the  combat.    The  French 
were    gpiUiering   strength    on    the 
heights,  and  rushing  down  frona  the 
hills  where  stands  the  Chapel  St. 
Anthony,  from  whence  the  Bnasians 
had  descended  in  the  momingt  they 
attacked    and    carried   the  viUage, 
taking  about  4000  more  priatmera. 
Count  Buxhoden,  with  a  few  of  the 
leading  battalions,   passed  throiwfa 
and  reached  the  main  army;    the 
remnants  of  the  three  columns  were 
placed  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Before  them,  the  hills,  covered  with 
victorious  foes  and   bristling  with 
cannon ;  behind,  the  lakes  of  Satschan 
and  Moenitz,  with  only  a  narrow 
causeway  between,  on  wmch  not  more 
than  four  men  could  paaa  abreast, 
and  even  these  liable  to  be  turned  by 
the  enemy  from  Augeta :  never  were 
troops  in  a  more  penloua  aituatkm. 

But  here,  at  least,  there  waa  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  on  the  side 
of  the  allies,  and  some  want  of  eneigy 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  Uiough 
Napoleon  himself  brought  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Imperial  uuaid  to  the 
spot.  Giving  way  before  the  iron 
hail  that  poured  upon  them  from  the 
heights,  the  confused  and  broken 
mass  of  Austrian  and  Ruasian  in- 
fantry rolled  back  towards  the  lakes; 
the  soldiers  attemnted  to  pass  upon 
the  ice,  but  it  broke  beneath  them, 
and  some  were  drowned, — ^a  circum- 
stance that  gave  rise  to  the  idle  tak 
published  in  the  bulletin,  describing 
whole  divisions  as  having  found  a 
watery  grave.  TheAustnaacavdir 
alone  pttserved  their  order:  oneitgf- 
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ment  passed  the  defile  and  fonned  in 
front  of  the. outlet  of  Augetz,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  French  from  turning  it ; 
the  other  regiments,  aided  by  a  sin- 
gle remaining  brigade  of  artillery, 
interposed  between  the  mass  of  help- 
less infantry  and  the  French  horse- 
men who  strove  to  break  in  upon 
them;  and  though  exposed  durmg 
this  trving  service  to  the  plunging 
fire  of  the  French  artillery,  u^ey 
bravely  maintained  their  ground  till 
the  perilous  retreat  was  completely 
effected.  Itwasowingtothecoursjge 
and  energy  of  General  Stutterheim 
that  the  remnants  of  the  left  wing 
were  thus  preserved;  reduced  to 
1 0,000  men,  to  one- third  of  their  origi- 
nal number,  they  joined  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  the  position  of  Hodgetz, 
and  with  their  passage  of  the  defile 
ended  what  the  French  soldiers  long 
termed  '*  the  battle  of  the  three  em- 
perors.** The  cavalry  under  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein  continued  to 
occupy  the  position  in  front  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  From  three  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon  both  armies  remained  tran- 
quilly within  half  cannon-shot  of 
each  other,  and  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  valley.  After  nightfall  the 
allies  began  their  retreat  towards 
Goring,  unpursued  by  the  enemy. 

The  disaster  of  Austerlitz,  the  most 
fatal  ever  before  experienced  by  a 
modem  army,  cost  the  allies  30,000 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers; eighty  pieces  of  artillery  were 
left  on  the  field,  and  forty  stand  of 
colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueron :  the  vanquished  were 
not  merely  defeated,  they  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  rendered  for  the 
moment  totedly  unfit  for  further 
operations.  ^  The  sun  of  Auster- 
litz** had  shone  upon  a  scene  of  ruin 
which  the  annals  of  ages  could  not 
equal ;  but  "  events  were  on  the 
gale**  destined  to  reduce  even  this 
giant  combat  to  an  action  of  second- 
arv  importance. 

The  lofls  of  the  French,  if  we  be- 
lieve their  ofiidal  bulletins,  did  not 
exceed  2500  men ;  but  as  the  battle 
was  severely  contested  along  the 
whole  line,  from  the  heights  of 
Pratzen  to  those  of  Dwarashna,  they 
must  evidentlv  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  more,  and  it  is  known  that,  soon 
alter  the  armistice,  the  hospitals  of 
Briinn  contained  no  less  than  14,000 
tkk  and  wounded  French  soldien. 
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When  we  consider  that  the  army 
had  marched  from  the  camp  of  Bou- 
logne into  the  heart  of  Moravia,  and 
been  there  engaged  in  military  ope- 
rations during  Uie  depth  of  winter, 
we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
number  of  sick  must  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  but  making  every  allow- 
ance for  them,  the  state  of  the  hos- 
pitals still  shews  how  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  Napoleon*s  ofiicial 
reports. 

Greneral  Stutterheim  tells  us  that 
the  Austrian  soldiers  fought  during 
this  ill-fated  day  with  a  degree  of 
gallantry  which  amply  acquitted 
them  from  all  charge  of  having  occa- 
sioned the  disaster  of  the  campaign : 
the  Kussians,  he  says,  also  fought 
with  great  bravery  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  but  slackened  in 
their  efforts  and  energy  as  the  difii- 
culties  of  the  contest  augmented: 
the  French,  he  allows,  displayed  the 
most  admirable  soldiership  from  first 
to  last.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  to  this 
superior  soldiership  and  to  nothing 
else  that  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
victory  must  be  ascribed;  for  it  is 
due  as  little  to  any  want  of  skill  dis- 
played by  the  allies,  as  to  the  ^reat 
skill  supposed  to  have  been  evinced 
by  Napoleon.  The  attempt  to  turn 
the  right  of  the  French  was  in  itself 
deserving  of  no  great  praise  or  blame. 
If  executed  with  promptness  and 
energy  it  might,  when  the  French 
advanced  to  Pratzen,  have  led  to  the 
most  brilliant  results,  because  it 
would  have  taken  in  reverse  the 
troops  engaged  with  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  allies ;  had  the  latter 
held  their  ground  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  movement  being  duly 
executed.  The  French  reserve  would, 
no  doubt,  have  interposed ;  but  12,000 
or  15,000  men — twenty  battalions — 
could  not  have  arrested  the  mass  of 
30,000  opponents,  well  provided  with 
cavalry  and  artillery,  unless  we 
ascribe  to  the  French  soldiers  so  great 
a  superiority  over  their  adversaries 
as  to  render  totally  needless  all  fur- 
ther proofs  of  our  present  proposi- 
tion. 

The  sudden  advance  of  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  French  army  has  been 
described  as  a  movement  that  evinced 
the  highest  military  genius,  and  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  But  here, 
as  on  all  occasions  on  which  we  find 
exce89  of  praise  so  lavishly  bestowed 
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on  the  skill  of  the  French  emperoTj 
the  proofs  in  support  of  the  declunk^ 
tions  are  totally  wanting ;  for  if  we 
are  to  receive  mere  results  as  evidence 
of  genius,  we  shall  soon  come  to 
times  when  those  results  tell  exactly 
the  other  way.  The  advance  oftlie 
French  rather  endangered  than  se- 
cured the  victory,  for  the  line  of  the 
rivulet  was  extremely  strong,  and  by 
crossing  it  they  placed  themselves  on 
equal  ground  with  their  adversaries, 
and  offered  their  ri^ht  flank  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  allies  then  moving 
upon  Sdkonitz,  had  the  latter  been 
able  to  make  a  corresponding  move- 
ment. As  General  Kutuaoff  told  the 
quartermaster-general,  the  Russian 
troops  were  not  quick  at  manoeuvring, 
and  here  they  not  only  neglected  to 
fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  advancing 
French,  but  seem  to  have  offered 
little  resistance  when  assailed  them- 
selves. Against  other  enemies,  an 
attack  on  the  right  flank  of  a  eolumn 
moving  by  its  left  led  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.  At  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, Marslial  JBeresford's  division, 
moving  in  column,  left  in  front,  was 
attack^  by  the  division  of  General 
Taupin,  and  the  French,  recollecting 
Austerlitz,  nerhans,  thought  that  the 
onset  was  or  itself  to  prove  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  day  ;  but  the  British 
wheeled  simply  to  the  right,  received 
and  defeated  the  assailants,  pursued 
them  up  the  hill,  and  gained  the 
victor]^.  Though  the  battle-ground 
on  which  these  actions  were  fought 
was  very  different,  the  principle  was 
exactlv  the  same ;  and  had  the  Rus- 
sians been  able  to  form  up  and  meet 
the  French  front  to  front,  the  boasted 
advance  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
to  theur  nrofit,  whatever  the  ulti- 
mate result  might  have  proved,  for 
they  would  stul  have  fought  with 
more  chances  of  success  on  level 
ground,  than  after  forcing  their  wi^ 
through  the  ravine  and  defile  of  Sol- 
konitz.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ssid  that 
Napoleon  knew  nis  adversaries  and 
acted  accordingly :  any  thing  may  be 
said ;  but  what  proof  have  we  that  he 
knew  them  here,  when  we  shall  find 
that  he  knew  them  not  at  a  later 
period  and  after  greater  experience  P 
The  allied  army  had  experienced 
so  much  difficulty  in  findmg  pro- 
visions on  their  advance,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  relinquish  the  road  to 
Olmttts,  and  retire  by  Goding  into 


Hungary.  They  oonfleqiiCBtly  left 
the  portion  of  Hodljegifli  ftfter  aid- 
night,  and  reached  Cxeiidi  eartyia 
the  morning;  and  on  the  fiiUovioe 
day  the  main  body  croaaed  the  Mm 
at  Goding,  and  arrived  at  H<ditib  k 
a  very  weak  and  reduced  atale,  md 
with  &w  men  in  the  ranks.  A  wtat 
look  at  the  map,  and  m  comparinnsf 
diatanaes,  will  shew  how  littk  foos- 
dation  there  is  fme  Nmoleon'f  as- 
serti(m,that  their  retreat  was  alradj 
cut  off, — unless  we  sappQae»  indeel 
that  the  French  eooM  masefa  mack 
faster  by  deep  and  miry  eroas-Foadt 
than  tiie  allies — already  many  faaon 
in  advance  of  themt^ — conkl  do  by  2 
direct  highroad.  Count  Bi^;E«tiflD 
having  been  withdrawn  from  Baot- 
nitc  in  the  evening  after  the  battk, 
neoessarilv  left  the  OlmOtz  road  opm 
to  the  frendi,  who,  aendiny  some 
light  cavalry  to  scour  it,  captiired  t 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  which  had 
followed  the  allies  in  their  adyaace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dd  of  De- 
cember, Prince  John  of  Lkhtenstda 
— ^a  brave  seedier  in  the  fidd,  hat 
from  first  to  last  the  adyocate  of 
France  in  the  Austrian  council^ 
already  arrived  at  Napoleon'a  head- 
quarters, with  a  message  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  propoaiog  an 
armistice,  as  well  as  au  mterriew, 
preparatory  to  a  negotiatiGn  for 
peace.  The  gratified  victor  gladly 
acceded  to  the  overture.  Theaiauft- 
tice  was  to  commence  on  the  mam- 
ing  of  the  4th,  and  the  interview  to 
take  place  immediately  afterwaids. 

The  two  emperors  met  in  the  open 
air  at  a  mill  near  the  village  of 
Niskowitch,  and  Napoleon,  if  we  be- 
lieve his  assertion,  told  the  Austrian, 
in  conducting  hhn  to  the  fixe,  ^I 
receive  yon  in  the  only  palace  I  have 
inhabited  these  two  months.**  The 
other,  in  reply,  said,  *'You  have 
turned  your  reaidenoe  to  such  good 
account  that  you  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it."  I£  Napoleon  made 
this  speech,  he  forgot  the  palace  of 
Schonbriin  and  the  noblest  palaces 
of  which  southern  Germany  can 
boast,  which  had  been  his  habitatirais 
since  he  crossed  the  Bhine.  The 
commander  of  an  army  need  rarely 
bivouac,  and  his  duty  rather  calls 
upon  him  to  avoid  needless  personal 
hardship,  as  tiie  mental  iuudships 
he  has  to  undei^  axe  amply  suffident 
The  speech  was^  no  doubt, 
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devised  ailerwaids  for  effect,  and  re- 
peated for  the  same  purpose  by  his 
credulous  biographers.    At  the  ia- 
terview,  ^apcdeon  makes  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  say  of  the  English,  ^  They 
are  a  nation  of  merchants  who  would 
set  the  Continent  on  fire  to  seeuie  for 
themaelTCB    the  commeToe   of  die 
world.'*      Bignon  himsdf  has  evi- 
dently aotne  misgivinfls  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  wor£,  and  bAb  why  they 
should  not  have  been  uttered.    The 
reason  seenas  a  plain  one;  the  Empe- 
ror Fimacis  "was  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  aeoeptation  of  the  woird,  at  no 
time  likefy*  to  make  a  vulgar  speech, 
and  least  of  all  to  assert  of  his  late 
allies  what  he  knew  to  be  a  ialsehood. 
The  pretended  speech  beam,  besides, 
the  full  impress  of  the   Napoleon 
manufactory. 

The  interview  of  the  two  empC" 

rors  lasted  a  considerate  time,  and 

at  its  termination,  Generals  Savary 

and  Stutterheim  were  sent  to  ac- 

(maint  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  with 

the  arrangement,  and  were  ordered, 

in  the  event  of  obtaining  his  accession 

to  the  armistice,  to  arrest  all  further 

moYements  of  the  troops,  particu- 

laxly  of  Davoust's  corps,  which  was 

moving  in  the  direction  of  Goding, 

where  General  Meerfeld's  Austrian 

division  was  stationed.      The  two 

generals  found  the  Czar  at  the  castle 

of  HoUitz  in  the  night  between  the 

4th  and  Mb,  and  obtained  his  ready 

assent  to  the  armistice.     The  time 

and  place  of  this  interview  shew  the 

falsehood  of  Kapoleon*s  statement, 

when  he   says   tiiat  the  Emperor 

Alexander   asked   General   Savary 

whether  he  could  retire  in  safety, 

and  was  told  by  the  French  ^nenJ 

that  he  could  do  so,  on  pledginff  his 

wocd  to  retire  immediately  wiUi  his 

army  into  liussia.    General  Stutter- 

heim,  a  man  of  high  honour  and 

veracity,  does  not  say  a  single  word 

of  such  a  conversation  having  taken 


place;  besides  which,  the  emperor 
and  his  army  had  already  crossed 
the  March  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  had  all  Hungary  open  to  them, 
aad  were  already  far  in  advance  of 
the  French.  From  Hollitz  the  mili- 
tary emissaries  went  in  seuch  of 
Davoust,  who  was  only  at  Josephs- 
dorp,  a  march  from  Goding,  wnere 
he  could  only  arrive  on  the  5th, 
aiter  fighting  General  Meerfeld,  who 
occupi^  the  strong  pass  of  Ltidschntz. 
It  is  a  painful  taw  for  a  writer  thus 
to  dedicate  page  after  pa^  to  the 
exposure  of  gross  and  glarmg  false- 
hoods, insulting  to  ordinary  judg- 
ments, and  which  the  world,  in  de- 
ference to  some  new-fangled  doctrines 
of  liberality,  deem  themselves  bound 
to  receive  with  the  most  implicit 
faith  and  without  the  slightest  ex- 
amination. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
armistice  of  Austerlitz  was  signed, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  de&A&l 
the  Bavarians  under  General  Wrede 
at  Ifflau  in  Bohemia,  and  was  already 
on  the  French  line  of  communication 
on  one  side,  while  the  Archduke 
Charles,  having  defeated  and  dis- 
tanced Massena,  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing on  the  other  with  an  unbroken 
army  of  8d,000  men,  eager  to  aven^ 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  their 
country.  At  Goding  and  Eremsir 
were  15,000  men  unider  Essen  and 
Meerfeld,  who  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  battle;  but,  by  this  hasty  sub" 
mission,  all  the  advantages  that 
miffht  have  been  derived  from  time 
and  the  i^esources  of  a  great  empire, 
and  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
Napoleon  h^  placed  himself,  were 
wholly  sacrificed;  and  the  baseness 
of  Prussian  diplomacy  soon  com- 
pleted the  f\ill  measure  of  calamity, 
which  the  inabilitv  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  commanders  had  brought 
upon  Germany. 
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ON  BEGGARS* 
'  Beggars  Ml,  beggars  all.  Sir  John." 


This  planet  of  ours,  which  is  a  b^-^ 
pr  of  light  from  the  sun  and  moon, 
is  peopled  with  beggars  of  loye  from 
one  another.  "  Give,  give,  ^ve !"  is 
still  the  cry,  from  the  wealthiest  who 
cannot  count  their  worth,  to  the 
"puling  petitioner  of  Hallowmass,** 
who  is  equally  unable  to  do  so,  for 
he  has  no  worth  to  count. 

"  All  tbe  wor1d*s  a  poor-boase, 
Aod  all  tbe  men  and  women   merely 
beggars," 

from  the  sovereign  who 

'*  Craves  fit  disposition  for  himself. 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition, 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  his  breeding," 

to  the  condenmed  culprit,  who,  in 
precisely  the  same  words  (havinff 
first  taken  his  exception  to  capital 
punishment),  may  beg  for  the  more 
convenient  arrangements  of  trans- 
portation. 

Beggars  are  of  three  kinds :  those 
who  heg  for  themselves  only,  those 
who  beg  for  themselves  and  others, 
and  those  who  beg  for  others  alone. 

Beggars  for  themselves  only  are 
cither  stationary,  locomotive,  or  epi- 
stolary. The  most  obtrusive  of 
stationary  beggars  are  those  suppli- 
cating impertmences  on  the  walls — 
those  mural  disfigurements  of  the 
bill-sticker,  which  "he  who  runs 
may  read,"  and  many  of  which  he 
who  regards  may  rue.  Ere  now 
walls  have  really  spoken,  as  all  may 
remember  who  were  wont  to  tra- 
verse old  Fleet  Market  some  years 
back,  when  a  voice  used  to  accost 
them  with,  "Pniy  remember  the 
poor  debtors!"  That  voice  is  si- 
lenced now,  though  the  debtor  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  his  grateful 
creditors,  and  is  daily  becoming  a 
more  interesting  claimant  on  the 
symj^thies  of  tnose  who  have  lost 
nothing  by  him.  The  particular 
locality  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  also  associated  with  another  beg- 
ffar  of  the  stationary  class.  We  al- 
lude to  tbe  celebrated  holder  of  that 
lucrative  "crossing"  which  connects 
the  extremities  of  Fleet  Street  and 
Ludgate  Hill,  the  sweeping  argument 


of  whose  broom  rendeired  the  my 
dear  to  the  apprehenskHis  of  the 
most  delicate  shoe-leather,  and,  by  a 
peculiar  process  of  alchonj,  con- 
verted the  soil,  which  waa  ohnoxioaa 
to  the  foot-passenger,  into  gold-do^ 
most  productive  to  faimselH  TVtth 
his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  broom 
in  the  other,  he  aptljr  prodaimed  his 
"  suit  and  service,"  his  sabmissioii  to 
the  "voluntary  principle,"  and  his 
determination  to  deserve  its  pro- 
duce. At  all  events,  he  manifested 
his  worthiness  as  a  philanthropie  la- 
bourer "in  the  way  of  oommoQ 
tready''  and  his  right,  after  having 
brushed  through  the  jostling  day,  to 
retire  to  the 

"  Broom  grove,  whose  shadow  the  dis- 
missed 9weq>er  loves," 

there  to  changp  his  hat  for  a  jug,  his 
besom  for  a  pipe,  and  certain  St  ha 
coppers  for  brown  ale  and  a  savoury 
supper.  The  crossing-sweeper  is  the 
best  of  b^gars,  for  he  is  of  all  the 
least  a  swmdler.  There  can  be  no 
deception  in  the  cleanliness  of  his 
crossing  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
broom.  He  only  begs  you  to  a^ 
preciate  the  value  of  dry  feet,  and  is 
therein  but  an  honourable  rival  of 
the  apothecary^  who  may  be  called 
in  to  cure  the  cold  which  he  pre- 
vents. There  is  something  touching 
in  seeing  him  often  absorbed  in  tbe 
self-imposed  duties  of  his  calling — 
if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  oil- 
ing which  is  more  distingtdshed  by  a 
ready  will  than  slavish  obedience. 
He  who  does  the  work  of  a  slave 
without  a  slave*s  compulsion  is  the 
worthiest  (because  the  most  practi- 
cal) advocate  of  the  slaveys  eman- 
cipation. AVe  say,  then,  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  de\'o- 
tional,  untiring,  and  confiding  per- 
severance with  which  he  follows  up 
his  adopted  labour,  sweeping  away 
right  and  left,  and  backwanls  and 
forwards,  while  "  herds"  of  "  fat  and 
greasy  citizens  sweep  on"  in  their 
selfish  pursuits  as  heedless  of  his  in- 
dustry as  he  of  their  neglect  Dan- 
dyism, with  its  patent  shining  boot,  • 
and  Beauty,  with  her  thin*Bokd 
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idal  shoe,  bid  him,  unrewarded, 
get  out  of  the  way  which  lie  has,  as 
it  -were,  carpeted  for  their  comfort 
l£ob*iiailed  Rusticity,  independent  of 
any  care  for  picking  its  way,  only 
atampe  from  its  feet  the  dirt  it  has 
collected  from  other  quarters;  and 
tbe  equipage  of  Fashion  rattles  over 
it,  contemptuously  flineing  the  off- 
cast mud  into  the  eyes  of  the  sweeper, 
ivho  is  only  left  to  recover  his  sight 
and  sweep  away  again. 

Contrasted  with  him  is  the  still 
more  stationary  bm;ar,  who  is  as 
fixed  by  the  road-side  as  a  milestone. 
He  IS  of  two  kinds — the  loquacious 
and  the  silent.  The  loquacious,  more 
especially  if  he  be  blind,  ceases  not 
from,  mom  till  night,  from  day  to 
day,  to  cry  doim  one*s  rising  pity 
-with  most  monotonous  unpersuasiye- 
ness.    There  be  of  these  who  have 
often  preserved  to  our  pockets  the 
penny  which  we  have  really  wanted 
to  get  rid  of ;  fellows  who  cannot  see 
even  with  their  mental  vision,  and 
who  therefore  cannot  apprehend  the 
TepulsivenesB  of  their  complainings 
in  the  ears,  at  least,  of  the  ronumtio 
pitiful,  who  are  ever  most  touched 
by  the  "  silent  sorrows."    The  vent- 
ing of  loud  and  continuous  plaints, 
like  murky  smoke  issuing  from  a 
chimney,  only  shews  the  working  of 
an  artificial  woe-manufactorv,  whose 
gloomy  wares  are  produced  by  the 
habitual  movements  of  mechanical 
utterance :  whereas  your  silent  b^- 
gar,  like  a  chimney  smokeless,  in- 
dicates   the    desolate    hearth    and 
'^  the  keen  grate  unconscious  of  a 
fire.**    The  one  only  suffocates  the 
nicer  sense  of  compassion,  while  the 
other,  flattering  the  imagination  by 
the  respect  which  allows  its  inde- 
pendent exercise,  leaves  us  to  throw 
in  a  pennyworth  of  the  sympathy 
which  ma3r  or  may  not  have  been 
rightly  excited.    Ine  knowing  b^- 
gar  will,  therefore,  not  be  ^*  taxed  fer 
speech.**  As  "  silence  is  the  perfectest 
herald  of  jov,**  so  is  it  of  grief.    Si- 
lence, as  Bhakspeare  says,  is  "^- 
cious.**  ^  My  gracious  Sdence,  hul  !'* 
'^With   silence   (beggars)  be  thou 
politic.*'     "Your  suence  and  your 
patience  sneak  to  the  people  and  they 
pi^  thee.* 

But  there  is  a  variety  of  this  dass 
of  b^g^r,  which,  though  not  loqua- 
cious, IS  not  literally  suent,  since  he 
sh^ws  his  aooomplished  penmanship 


upon  the  pavement  in  chalks  black, 
wnite,  red,  and  blue,  telling  us  in 
flourishes  which  make  writing-mas- 
ters despair  how  stones  may  be  made 
to  speak, — 

*'  The  ocean  I've  cross'd. 
My  limb  I  have  lost." 

Not  unfrequently  a  portrait  of  his 
ship  wins  a  copper  from  a  passing 
brother  tar,  who  would  fain  engage 
him  as  an  amanuensis.  Or  he  fasci- 
nates the  fishmonger  with  the  profile 
of  a  salmon,  so  true  to  nature  that 
suggestion  can  add  nothing  further 
than  a  garnish  of  fennel.  Authority 
is  unusually  lenient  in  respect  to 
this  fashion  of  stopping  up  the 
queen*s  highway.  In  no  other  ex- 
ample is  the  public  respect  for  ge- 
nius so  indulgently  shewn.  Ine 
perishability  of  the  work  is  perhaps 
Its  safeguard  during  the  passing 
hour.  Its  assured  destruction  even 
by  the  hand  which  has  effected  it^ 
gives  interest  to  its  temporary  exist- 
ence. We  believe  this  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing branch  of  beggary.  "  The  very 
stones  prate  of  its  whereabout.** 

Another  sample  of  the  silent  b^- 
ffar  is  afforded  m  the  case  of  him  who 
displajTS  a  neatly-written  record  of 
his  history  in  detail.  But  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  woe  as  of  wit,  and  he  does 
best  who  hangs  to  his  chest  a  simple 
ticket  of  pasteboard  whereon  are  in- 
scribed the  stirring  words, — 

"l  AM  HUNOBY." 

And  not  only  is  he  "hungry,"  but 
withal  most  patient  under  its  un- 
relieved endurance;  for,  pass  him 
again  and  again,  and  drop  m  a  cop- 
per eadi  time ;  go  famished  to  your 
luncheon,  and  return  in  your  walk 
to  revive  an  appetite  for  dinner; 
there  he  and  hunger  still  sit,  throned 
on  the  self-same  stone,  or  reclining 
apiinst  the  same  road-side  bank, 
bidding  the  passengers  do  homage. 
"  I  am  hungry,'*  says  his  ticket ;  "all 
but  starveu,**  says  his  famished  as- 
pect; yet  he  rushes  not  with  the 
siven  twopence  to  the  bakehouse! 
He  is  no  Otway;  but,  perhaps,  he 
has  heard  of  mm.  He  dreaos  the 
chance  of  chokmg,  and  feeds  upon 
thought  till  supper-tune,  when  the 
appetite  being  sobered  by  reflection, 
and  the  di^;e^ve  fiiculties  braced  by 
the  open  air,  he  sits  down  to  a  steam- 
ing ^h  of  tripe  and,  oiuojos  with  a 
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joy  that  your  Inneheonen  know  no- 
thing ofT  If  the  reader  have  any 
doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  onr  insmx 
Ttations  let  him,  when  he  next  sees  a 
knaye  of  this  kind,  try  the  expert 
ment  of  throwing  a  loaf  into  his  lap 
instead  of  a  penny,  so  that  he  may 
observe  the  method  by  which  the 
act  of  allayinff  the  appetite  can  be 
reconciled  wiUi  the  continued  aft* 
nouncement  of  "  hunger.**  We  only 
know  that  when  our  pet  spaniel  b^ 
at  the  dinner-table  he  is  ever  ^  ban- 
grv**  for  a  nwtkm'boMey  while  the 
offer  of  VRMA» — that  ail-iaifortaiit 
and  only  necessary,  which  is  mounted 
like  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  pole  of 
associated  Indigence,  makes  him 
skulk  off,  with  a  combined  feetins  of 
shame  and  disffust,  to  Ins  baoEct. 
Let  not,  then,  me  pitying  passenger 
80  deoeire  hiinself  or  insult  a  bep^ar 
aa  to  suppose  that  the  hxki  intmia^ 
tion,  ^I  am  bunny,**  means  any 
thing  so  low  as  inmseriminating  ap- 
petite. If  you  are  to  be  so  imme- 
diate in  your  supply  of  relief  in  ui 
eatable  form,  pray  consult  the  usage 
of  good  society,  and  ask  your  friend 
«<what  fae*d  like  to  take!**  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  the 
sauce ;  he  has,  doubtless,  plenty  of 
his  own. 

Our  next  example  of  the  sta^ 
tionary  beggar  is  interesting,  in 
spite  of  all  that  suspicion  of  ioH 
posture  which  a  cMinrmed  know- 
ledge of  the  world's  deceit  may 
have  awakened.  The  system  of  way- 
side nursing  has  its  advaatiffes  to 
certain  young  mothers,  who  &nlay 
their  '^Muest  veins,**  tlwk  the  ebikl 
may  imbibe  the  nutriment  of  Ufi^ 
while  the  parent  feeds  fiit  i^wn  eora- 
passion.  There  is  a  dramatic  ntarait, 
a  pictorial  beauty,  a  statuesque  re- 
pose, a  scriptural  effect,  a  sacredness 
of  sentinent,  in  the  group  to  wfaidi 
we  now  refer,  which  especially  touch 
the  bdidder,  more  jparticularly  if  he 
heartuHcoL  Assoentions  eonneetittg 
the  mind  with  the  paintings  of  the 
old  masters  and  with  the  works  of 
certain  modem  sculptors,  five  to 
the  begging  "mother  and  diild**  a 
holy  influence  upon  the  heart ;  and 
the  imagination  of  the  charitable  and 
sensitive  passenger  nietures  the  pro* 
cess  of  man*8  hearUessness  or  iWs 
cruehy,  from  the  home  of  maiden 
innocence  or  former  happinesB  to  the 
state  of  houseless  sorrow  and  aban- 


donURiit  which  now 


itKM. 


Galhmtry,  snbdiied  by  pity,  ynafu 
the  rise  of  feelings  which  oUitente 
for  the  moment  all  ttmmknmt 
that  there  is  a  legal  provisioD  fo  die 
poor,  and  that  bc^ggary  is  the  ras- 
sequenee  of  impmdeDea— if  aot  of 
pult.  Itimwbethattliepoar-hoiDe 
IS  the  well  dsacrved  end  of  a  no- 
ther*s  folly;  hot  it  may  be  that  to- 
der  eompassioB  is  the  more  Mb^ 
appliance  to  a  mother's  destitatiQB. 
At  all  events,  one  of  the  b^gan  in 
this  group  is  undeniably  inlewrta^- 
The  eMla  is  yet  ineompetent  to  a- 
dCe  a  wrongly-plaeed  pity,  and  nsf 
heieafter  prove  the  eonvetor  of 
gukty  penury— Che  founder  of  a  bos* 
pital  lor  distressed  innoeenee,  tbe 
protector  of  wenaa's  lovely  weak- 
ness, the  seouiger  of  maa's  hatefn) 
seifishnesa.  Tberow,  then^  thy  ninr 
ftmrpsnce  into  her  ]ap<.  Snoolda 
thou  be  wrong  in  doing  so^  God  wili 
forgive  thee  doubt  it  not.  Them- 
consciotts  enceuraffement  of  hnpos- 
tnxe  18  omaiMs  gam. 

If  the  last  be  the  m&ti  ntenskiDg 
of  the  class  of  wayside  fixtures,  joar 
beggiiffi shopkeepsn are  ibeleMtao. 
We  t^  to  the  Jew  tifibes,  who  in 
certain  old  dothes*  alleys  of  Loadoa 
are  constant  to  their  door-slea  where 
they  stand,  like  aaglen  V  ^ 
streuninff  **  fox  ctf  oompany,**  trywf 
to  "hook"  you  as  you  pies  with 
lines  of  importunity  and  baits  of 
deceit.  He  who  begs  you  ta  bar 
baa  most  laeely  dbtraied  the  goods 
he  would  sell  neitker  by  beggiw  Mr 
by  pnrshase.  The  ibrfotoeftAe 
pawn-shop  eonstState  his  ilodc  ia 
naad,  and  the  poiehaser  who  pud  « 
a  suit  of  anpsoel  firom  bkwuieiooia 
may  regard  himself  as  dolhed  fron 
top  to  toe  m  materUi  obtabied  fian 
the  workings  of  gin  and  beer  apoa 
the  yielding  abandomnent  of  rice  aad 
misery. 

Let  us  quit  this  uninvitiBg  variety 
of  the  stationary  beggar  A>r  one  of 
the  silent  onin*— the  huadM,  the 
most  constant,  yet  tibe  most  utf^ 
suming,  and  we  Ibar  the  most  mat- 
tended  to-Hhe  Poob-Box.  ItBMt- 
ten  little  where  it  is,  by  the  chtich- 
door  or  on  the  private  mairteiMi; 
— we  wish  it  mattered  more;  but  H 
is  generally  a  **^t  b«^"  ^ 
a  very  poor  boi^  in  more  sesi^ 
than  one.  It  is  **peor  eres  m 
thanks,**  and  that  ia  perhaps  the 
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why   it  enrkhetk   not  it- 
self  in  receipts.    Whether  a  golden 
BOTereiffn  or  a  bran  farthing  are 
dxopped  through  its  erer  open  but 
inexpre»Te  mouth,  its  acceptance  of 
t  lie  gift  is  unmarked  by  any  thinff 
xnore  than  seems  to  aay,  **  SJo  mucn 
for  UuiL     What  next?**     If  even 
some  inartionhrte  sound  of  acknow* 
lednnent  coukl  be  yielded,  which 
nri^it  seem  to  imply  its  sense  of 
benefit  conferred,  toe  giTer*8  fimcy 
iiroidd  at  least  be  tickled  into  a  Tagne 
idea  of  instinctive  life  in  the  reeetrer ; 
and,  thersAxre  of  grateful  suscepti- 
bility.   We  think  a  little  beU  might 
be  so  hoog  upon  a  spring  within  its 
body,  as  to  give  a  smart  utterance  of 
tinUing  joy,  fiJliag  on  the  ear  of  the 
almq^ver  like  responsive  echo  on 
tliat  of  Uie  soliloquiser.    It  would  act 
like  the  spirit  A  charity  gladdened 
by  a  deed  of  benevolence.    "  Thank 
'e,  thank  *e,  thank  *er  would  the 
little  almoner  say;   and  the  donor 
would  retire,  to  come  aoain,  be  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  sweet  chime  of  gratefulness,  not 
to  be  awakened  without  an  active 
deed  of  goodness  on  his  own  part. 
It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject 
without  allusion  to  Hoaarth*s  satire 
on  the  Charity  which,  if  it ''  vaunteth 
not   itself,"   doth   not   shew  itself. 
Never  was  there  a  more  masterly 
stroke  of  ready  genius,  and  of  acute, 
bitter-biting  sarcasm,  than  his  throw- 
ing a  cobweb  over  the  aperture  of 
the  church  poor-box.    It  is  not  less 
dedaratory  than  suggestive.    There 
is  comic  power  in  the  exhibitkm, 
but  deep  tngic  reflection  is  the  result. 
Our  imaginatioa  sees  the  pale  figure 
of  desp^ding  Charity,  wearied  mto 
abetnictkm  by  l<mg  watching,  shrunk 
at  lei^h  into  heart*sickness  by  hope 
deferred,  while  the  spider  has  woven 
the  web  of  his  filmy  mansion  in  the 
permanent  fixedness  of  her  **  open 

Let  us  tiT  the  fortune  of  another 
benar  of  the  inanimate,  and  of  the 
road-side  stationary  class.  We  mean 
that  unpostng  fellow  of  mass  and 
substance,  who  rears  his  firont  amid 
the  **  nrond  ones  of  the  city,**  and 
with  his  many  eyes,  seen  of  as  many 
thousands,  looks  fiir  and  near,  humbly 
asking  nothing,  but  annoimcmg  his 
readiness  to  receive  any  thing,»a 
nol^e  be§^(ar  of  the  first  order,  who 
solicits  money  as  Coriofamtis  did  votes. 


Maying,  ^  If  yon  t0i2?,  so;  if  iiof,  pass 
on!**  His  smoking  ensigns  ^*  flout 
the  sky  ;**  his  corniced  bonnet  shades 
his  expanded  brow ;  porticoed  pomp 
sentinels  his  presence ;  mighty  wings 
extend  on  eitner  side  his  portly  body ; 
he  sits  enthroned  on  the  eminenoe  of 
many  steps ;  a  broad  andsimple  beauty 
gives  ^race  to  his  solid  majesty :  hia 
name  is  Astlvm,  and  he  wars  upon 
his  forehead  the  emphatic  words, 
"  Smpponrsn  by  Volumtabt  Con- 
TBiBunoNs.*'  No  cobweb  stoppeth 
hi$  mouth,  for  he  speaketh  in  golden 
words  the  ever  -  increasing  list  of 
volunteers.  Upon  black  boards  do 
flaming  letters,  fike  stars  on  the  clear 
depth  of  night»  announce  the  donors 
of  ^  twenty,  forty,  fifhr,  an  hundred 
ducatsa-iMeee.**  Here  Charity  holdeth 
levee.  She  is  **  at  home.**  Commit- 
tees of  gentlemen  and  committees  of 
ladies  are  bmnr  in  their  consultations, 
and  issues,  and  canvassings ;  and  even 
rivalry  and  jealousy,  yea,  enmitv 
itself  worketh  for  the  aid  of  the  sick 
and  the  maimed,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  There  is  evil,  and  there  is 
good ;  but  good  cometh  to  the  needy, 
who  receive  that  which  m^ht  not 
have  been  theirs,  had  Chanty  been 
too  ascetic  in  her  purity  to  receive 
any  but  the  gifts  of  the  nameless. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  beggar  locomotive. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  best 
reason  for  a  b^gar  beine  stationary 
would  be  the  loss  of  botn  legs ;  but 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  beggar  with 
one  u»  is  alwavs  more  locomotive 
than  a  beggar  with  two ;  and  that  a  beg- 
gar with  no  legs,  is  more  loeomotive 
fnan  all.  Take  we,  then,  as  our  first 
mdmen,  the  bemr  legless.  Every 
fiondoner  must  Tave  seen  that  KttJe 
imp  of  ubiquity,  who  was  wont  to 
shuflle  alone  the  pavement  in  a  box 
on  four  small  wheels,  to  the  no  small 
peril  of  the  shins  of  those  hasty  peoj^ 
who,  in  their  headlong  impetuosity, 
are  apt  to  overlook  all  such  obstacles 
as  lie  below  the  level  of  their  horizon. 
In  the  most  crowded  hours  of  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  might  this  little 
impediment  be  seen,  moving  in  a 
eounter-direetion  to  the  thronging 
currents  of  Fleet  Street  and  Cheap- 
side,  oaring  himself  along  with  a 
couple  of  hand-dogs,  and  arresting 
the  attentkm  of  all  who  seemed 
likely  to  step  into  his  lap,  with  a 
touch  which  (rtartled  them  aa  it  had 
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been  the  electric  shock  of  a  torpedo. 
Many  are  the  shufflers  in  this  shifting 
world  of  ours ;  but  this  little  devu 
upon  four  wheels  was  assuredly  the 
most  remarkable  of  shufflers.  He 
certainly  put  out  his  misfortunes  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  gained,  by 
the  loss  of  his  l^s,  full  employment 
ibr  his  hands,  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise,  the  enjoyment  of  emolu- 
ment without  service,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  his  carriage  without 
the  cost  of  horses.  He  had  as  much 
right  to  the  income  derived  from  the 
destitution  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, as  my  Lord  So-and-so  to 
those  hereditary  rents  to  which  he 
was  bom.  The  arrogant  demands 
for  tribute  whidi  Beg^uy  makes  on 
the  ground  of  its  deprivations,  are 
just  as  defensible  as  the  homage 
which  Bank  desires  on  the  strength 
of  its  superfluities. 

The  one-l^;ged  b^;gar  either 
adopts  a  wooden  substitute  for  his 
lost  leg,  or,  if  he  be  prone  to  rapid 
movement,  hangs  himself,  as  it  were, 
on  the  pivot  centre  of  two  crutches 
under  his  shoulders,  and  swings  for- 
ward in  vast  s^ments  to  the  wonder 
of  the  pavement  beneath  him.  His 
body,  from  the  chest  downwards,  is 
a  pendulum  between  two  stalking 
standards  (if^  indeed,  we  may  so  gbS. 
what  does  not  always  stand  still). 
He  presents,  in  fact,  a  most  lively 
instance  of  a  moving  tripod  of  two- 
to-one-progressive-power  ;  and  of  an 
activity  oiuy  matched  by  those  sur- 
prising monkeys  which  make  a  fifth 
nmb  of  their  tail ;  or  that  celebrated 
hero,  the  Devil  upon  two  Sticks, 
who  made  wings  of  nis  crutches,  ana 
carried  Don  Cleofos  from  the  sill  of 
a  garret -window  to  the  weather- 
cock on  St.  Saviour's  steeple.  He  is 
not,  like  the  legless  beggar,  con- 
tinuous in  his  pro^^ression,  and  we 
have  admitted  he  is  not  altogether 
so  locomotive.  He  rests  for  long 
periods  at  the  comers  of  streets,  for 
the  time,  as  fixed  as  a  tripod  of  the 
antique.  It  is  the  occasional  rapidity 
with  which  he  transfers  hunself  from 
one  street -comer  to  another  that 
moves  one*B  wonder.  Like  the  ghost 
of  old  Hamlet,  »*  'tis  here,  'tis  Uiere, 
'tis  gone!"  The  legless  b^gar,  in 
his  uttle  carriage,  runs  a  st^y 
course  from  east  to  west,  like  the 
sun ;  but  the  subject  of  our  present 
iremarks  is  uncertain  as  a  Qieteor^ 


and  you   are   never  sure  tbat  jk 
have  gotten  rid  of  him. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Two  Its 
entire,  and  yet  a  wooden  one.  & 
has  a  stick  m  each  hand.  Onek^ 
does  full  duty;  the  other  oolykdf 
duty,  for  it  kneels  on  a  woodea  ^ 
and  sticks  out  its  lary  raoiety  ts 
though  it  were  withered  and  uda. 
We  presume  it  may  not  be  cat  fS. 
He  charitably  retains  it  like  a  "pob: 
relation,"  and  gives  it  comfart  a 
bandage  of  soft  linen.  He  leodTei 
twopence  from  the  twelve  ootsde 
passengers  on  top  of  the  stage-coadi, 
"which,"  says  a  ^cute  old  feUow 
among  them,  **  is  twopence  too 
much? 

Who  goes  there  ?    Actively,  fast 
"with  stealthy  pace,-  he   is  seen 
hastening  across  tne  field,  dose  under 
the  hedge,  froza  one  branch  fai^- 
road  to  another.     Good  use  maies 
he  of  as  sound  a  pair  ofleg»aBenr 
bore  a  healthy   body.      But  wM 
carries  he  under  his  arm  ?    He  hugs 
it  as  it  were  some  precious  bat  ttokn 
treasure.     In  truth,   the  'cwte  <Ai 
gentleman   was   ri^ht.      It  is  m 
wooden  shin  aforesaid,  and  the  bearer 
the  very  rogue  who  wore  it !    Would 
he  were  the  only  vagabond  who  wails 
on  a  false  footing;  the  only  hy^ 
crite  who  kneels  to  practise  a  Be; 
the  only  rascal  who  bandi^es  As 
powers  of  industry,  and  makes  in- 
dolence productive.     He  should  be 
sent  to  the  treadmill,  and  cmnpelkd 
to  work  it  with  hb  wooden  shin. 

Your  armless  beggar  is  truly  in  » 
deplorable  condition,  and  baa  a  rignt 
to  such  benefit  as  he  may  obtain  by 
the  use  of  his  legs  and  the  wi^gi^ 
of  his  tongue.    He  should  be  the 
very  pink  of  verbal  messengers;  the 
ticketed  porter  of  social  complime"^ 
privileged  to  kick  at  passage-doois, 
and  to  kiss  as  many  pretty  honse- 
maids  as  he  can  catdi ;  a  pedcsJMfl 
carrier-pigeon ;  a  human  ostrich  flap- 
ping the  air  with  his  stumpy  wings; 
hannless  as  armless ;  eloquent  io  ^ 
peals  on  behalf  of  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  having  a  trained  pet 
spoonbill  to  feed  him.    Perhaps  the 
beggar  with  one  arm  is  more  nighly 
favoured,  since  he  has  a  limb,^ 
many  for  helplessness,  and  a  lio^° 
too  few  for  employment   He  may 
pick  a  pocket  or  even  cutatbn»4 
yet  no  one  shall  say  he  comes  inta 
court  ^th  '*  fou\  hands." 
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Your  beggtr  epiatolary  is  a  living 
eommentaTy  on  the  evil  of  edacation. 
It  enables  the  vagabond,  when  per- 
sonal admission  were  sure  of  oppo- 
sition, to  get  his  petition  into  your 
liouse  edgeways  tnrough  a  crack  in 
jour  door.  Coming  in  the  guise  of 
some  messenger,  of  interest  at  least, 
if  not  of  good  to  yourself,  it  is  opened 
only  to  prove  to  you  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Sunday-schools  has  been 
short-sighted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
epiatolary  mode  of  begging  has  its 
convenience,  since  we  can  give  direc- 
tions that,  "  when  Mr.  James  Mon- 
tague calls,  he  be  informed  there  is 
no  answer."^  It  will,  however,  some- 
times han poi  that  the  beggar  is 
bearer  or  nis  own  epistle — a  com- 
position in  which  the  personal  nro- 
nouns  dance  a  very  intricate  kina  of 
polka,  intermingling  the  graces  of  a 
certificate  with  the  movements  of 
a  petition;  confounding  the  world 
in  general  with  yourself  in  particular, 
and  with  Aimself  as  the  epitome  of 
all.  Thus,  an  exceedingly  greasy 
paper,  signed  by  certain  names  which 
nave  no  persons  belonging  to  them, 
is  put  into  our  hands,  under  the  im- 
pression that  "  seeing  is  believing,** 
and  that  he  who  will  but  put  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose  is  sure' afterwards 
to  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 
The  following  is  a  sample : — 

''  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  bearer  ia 
in  great  distreaSf  liaving  occupied  for 
many  years  a  highly  respectahle  station 
in  societv,  where  the  leading  merchants 
of  New  York  gave  me  mach  employment 
and  diamisaed  your  unfortanate  petitioner 
on  account  of  ilhieas,  iwbich  the  doctors 
advised  me  to  return  to  England,  and 
sold  the  last  shirt  for  the  passage,  which 
ho  has  relations  in  Newcaatle  to  pay,  if 
the  lady  or  gentleman  of  the  house  will 
be  so  good  as  to  give  some  charity  and  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  to  go  home,  and  I  will 
ever  remain  your  grateful  debtor, 

"  Montague  Jaues." 

We  must,  however,  anticipate  the 
reader  in  the  recollection  of  tne  beg- 
gar sentimental,  whose  epistle  smncEs 
of  the  boarding-school,  and  at  once 
seeks  to  dazzle  the  brain  and  take 
the  heart  prisoner : — 

"  Honoured  Sir,— Nothing  but  dr- 
cnmstances  the  most  cruel,  and  distress 
the  most  poignant,  could  reduce  me  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  making  this 
appeal  to  your  feelings  of  oempaB8ion« 


and  to  your  means  of  benevolence ;  nor 
would  any  thing  but  a  full  confidence  in 
tboae  feelings  have  induced  me  to  ad- 
dress you.  Born  to  comparative  wealth, 
and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I  have 
been  reduced  by  the  improvidence  of  one 
(in  whom  I  trusted)  to  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, which  leaves  me  to  aolicit  as  a 
boon  tbe  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table 
of  the  more  fortunate— the  threadbare 
garment  which  is  discarded  from  his 
person.  Pardon  me  if,  from  motives  of 
Christian  forbearance,  I  abstain  from 
mentioning^  the  namea  of  those  relatives 
who  have  discarded — of  those/nm<2i  who 
have  disowned  me.  The  accompanying 
trifies  are  aold  at  a  shilling  a-piece  ;  but 
any  price  your  willing  ability  may  afford 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  one  who 
prays  that  the  losses  of  the  unfortunate 
may  be  the  gain  of  the  good. 

•«  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  &c.  &c." 

We  received  such  a  letter.  We 
returned  the  "trifles**  with  a  ticket 
for  delivery  to  the  Mendicity  So- 
ciety. The  Mendicity  Society  saw 
nothiiu;  of  him,  and  we  saw  no  more. 

Ana  now  as  to  b^Qsars  for  them- 
selves and  others.  Of  this  class  the 
most  troublesome  are  the  travellinff 
suitors  for  subscribers  to  books  (whi(£ 
are  to  be  published  in  numbers),  and 
whose  qualification  for  their  task 
seems  to  be  a  ^lib  tongue  backed  by 
imperturbable  unpudence,  a  free  and 
easy  manner  which  utterly  imposes 
on  the  servant  who  lets  them  in,  and 
a  courteous  perseverance  which  pre- 
vents the  master  from  kicking  tnem 
out,  holding  as  it  were  a  feather-bed 
on  impatience,  till  upheavinff  wrath 
subsiaes  into  a  ver^  civil  conoition  of 
calm  despair.  It  is  the  same  with 
your  paper,  pen,  and  pencil  venders ; 
spectacle  ditto;  travelling  mission- 
aries, who  advocate  the  virtue  of  old 
articles  reconstructed  on  "  new  prin- 
ciples,** and  which  "no  gentleman 
should  be  without;**  myrmidons  of 
the  wholesale  manu&cturer,  who, 
fearing  the  scrutiny  of  "the  trade,** 
sends  forth  his  agents  at  once  to  tiie 
unprepared  customer,  and  makes  his 
income  by  the  paymenta  which  noor 
worried  souls  arord  to  set  ria  of 
teasinff  importunity.  The  art  of 
one  of  these  beggars  is  to  get  fairly 
into  jour  presence  by  the  fiuniliar 
mention  of^your  name,  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  rather  seems  to  imply  a 
favour  to  be  granted  than  a  fiivouc 
^dKod.    Xb^  door  is  shut. 
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«<  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  bdiere?^ 

"  The  ssnie,**  says  poor  Hopkins. 

"  I  have  been  mmiced,  Mr. — ^a — 
Hopkins,  to  call  upon  you  from  the 
circumstance  of  your  name  having 
been  mentioned  by  several — ^by  se- 
veral—parties, who,  knowing  your 
pursuits  as  a  man  of  literaiy  tartes^ 
have— (beautiful  little  do^  I  this  is  a 
pet  of  yours,  I  suppose,  ms  ?)— have 
aatieipated  your  approbation  of  ibis 
work  on  the  statistics  of ^** 

*'  My  good  sir,  I  can  assare  von 
those  *  parties  *  have  much  mistaken 
the  nature  of  my  pursuits;  and "^ 

*'The  arrangement  is  perfectly 
novel,  and  so  deetf ,  that 

'*  But,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
old  arrangementsy  and  therefioce— ** 

^  Beg  paidon,  sir,  but  vou  may  at 
once  imorm  yourself  of  the  number 
of  any  class  of  occupants  of  any  class 
of  dwelling  in  any  class  of  town,  a 

facility  which ^but  allow  me  to 

shew  you  a  copy  of  the  book,  with  the 
chart  whk^  accompames  it  f  *' 

**  Fray,  sir,  do  not  trouble  your- 
self." 

^  Ob,  no  trouble,  sir  I  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  purchase ;  I  only  ask  you 
to  look  at  it.  Tour  name,  nr,  as  an 
approver,  will  be  of-— of  consequence 
to  me.  By  the  wajr,  I  see  your  walls 
covered  with  beautiful  drawii^  sir. 
(hie  of  them  represents  the  Coltseuni, 
I  see,-— the  amphitheatre  of  Fkvius, 
which,  curiously  enoush — and  here 
we  eoae  to  statistics— ^Id  precisely 
the  population  rf  your  town,— cu* 
rioos  eoineidenee,  that !  Here  is  the 
book.** 

^  DbubUess,  sir,  it  is  valuaUe  to 
those  wiio  are  interested  in  niUKiieal 
capacity,  bat "" 

^  Excuse  me,  sir;  and  this  is  the 
chart,  full  of  informatk>n  at  a  glance, 
and  beautiftdly  mounted  on  doth 
with  leather  edgings.** 

*'  Tes,  the  binding  is  neat.** 

**  And  the  eontents,  I  assure  you, 
wwthy  of  the  binding.  I  see,  sir,  by 
your  books,  and  that  bust  (the  Strat* 
ford  bust,  I  think?— Ah,  I  thought 
so!),  that  jtm  are  a  Shakspearian ; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  aol 
applying  the  great  poet's  words  to 
tne  object  of  my  recommendation, — 

'  Was  •Tsr  book  conUdaiog  such  file 


nent  and  the  ioMr  snbatanee  alike 
in  quality.  You'll  allow  me  to  pot 
down  your  name  ?  Only  seven  and 
sixpence  1** 

To  shorten  the  matter,  he  got  oor 
seven  and  sixpenee.  His  quotation 
from  Romeo  mid  Jfdkl  hit  vs  on  a 
weak  point,  and  for  Shakspeanes 
sake  we  hope  tir  stand  famven. 

The  most  unwelcome  m  this  class 
of  beggar,  but  the  most  qualifM  to 
present  themaelves,  are  tbej  who 
ooUeet  the  amounts  of  their  masters* 
outstanding  bills.  No  matter  how 
the  debt  was  ineumd,  whether  by 
undue  persuasiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  sdler,  or  imprudent  ooneeMon 
on  that  of  the  purchaser ;  the  debt- 
coUeetor  is  a  lemv  authOTised  agent, 
however  he  may  be  an  unqnestiBB* 
aUe  DsiBanee.  But  still  he  does  not 
'^  bore  **  yon,  as  the  former  asan  did. 
It  is  not  his  wish  to  lose  tine,  any 
more  than  it  is  yoors.  He  begs  you 
to  setUe  a  ''little  aecooot;**  and  if 
vou  ean*t  do  it  at  ofnce,  yon  most 
humble  yourself  to  become  a  beggsr 
in  turn.  To  seduce  a  raaa  nfo  debt 
may  be  *' beautifiil,**  but  to  make 
him  pay  his  debt  is  ''sublime.*' 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  respect 
and  dislike  in  the  reoepticm  of  an 
ageneied  dun.  The  respect  attaches 
to  his  noverty,  as  the  necessitated 
b^]^  for  another ;  the  ^Mike  refen 
to  nis  pride,  as  authorised  to  ask  for 
"payment  on  demand.** 

Missionaries  are  beggars,  who  mav 
produce  an  awkwardneee  in  the  feel- 
mgs  of  the  perty  applied  to ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  reverence  for  their 
object,  and  one  mast  be  cMl^  at 
least  Of  course  they  only  beg  "Ibr 
Heaven's  sake,**  although  somehow 
they  have  suggested  themsdves  as 
belondmr  to   this  section  of  our 


So  fairly  bound  1 ' 

No,  sir,  here  we  hare  the  outer  g«n> 


Flayers,  with  equal  certainty  (at 
least>  so  the  devout  would  have  it), 
only  beg  for  the  deviPs  sake ;  thoi:^h 
here  again  we  obey  an  impulse  which 
places  them  in  the  same  dass  with 
the  f(»'mer.  Whether  men  should 
"  serve  Heaven  if  the  devil  hid  them,** 
is  an  open  questi<m  to  be  argued  by 
higher  autnorities  than  ourselves. 
If  the  player  who  begs  you  to  take  a 
box  at  his  benefit  means  any  thing 
better  than  dissipatkm,  he  is  doubt- 
less as  anieh  a  hypocrite  as  the  mis- 
flionarv  who  means  any  thing  more 
than  disvotion. 
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BkitL  metk  beg  to  poor  men,  as 
ooe  man  b^^  another  to  help  him  m 
bearinjr  the  burden  which  Chrigtifta 
duty  imposes.  Poor  men  beg  for 
rich  men,  as  faint  arguers  ^b^  the 
qocalion.'^  "When  poor  men  beg 
rich  men  to  accept  a  little  ^ft,  they 
aim  at  a  great  benefit  to  their  own— - 
conseience.  When  Poverty  begs  us 
to  gtvej  we  give,  and  obtain  "beg- 
garly thanks.'*  When  Poverty  begs 
US  to  receive,  we  are  tanght,  as 
Juliet  would  say,  "  to  lose  a  wimiii^ 


Law^rers  who  solicit  the  taking  of 
shares  in  railroads  are  beggars  for 
the  ^^eonasnon  good  of  the  public;** 
of  which  pabMe  they,  of  coarse,  form  a 
part — and  that  is,  doubtless,  all  they 
mean.       Selfish    and   over-cunning 
men  say,  that  these  said  lawyers  play 
in  a  lottery  which,  to  them,  is  all 
prises  and   no  blanks.     We  say — 
nothing.     The  man  who  only  begs 
hire  is  worthy  of  it.    Who  says  the 
lawyer   looks  for  more?      "Who 
says  not  truly,  lies."    We  mean  no- 
thing personal.     Beggars  of  votes 
for  election  candidates  are  fearful 
intruders  on  the   time   of  simple- 
minded  men.    Do  they  beg  far  the 
candidate  only  ?    Are  they  not  beg- 
ging something /rom  the  candidate, 
i-e,  prospectively?    Or,  at  the  best, 
are  they  not  b^ging  for  the  mere 
IK>liticai  triumph  of  the  party  iden- 
tified with  their  own  personal  ambi- 
tion ?     They  are  awkward  customers 
to  any  but  the  most  indenendent. 
When  the  beggar  has  notning  to 
gain  from  you  personally,  though  you 
eaitt  nothmg  by  giving,  you  may 
lose  by  refusing  to  give.     When 
Power,  Pride,  or  Beauty,  come  beg- 
ging into  your  house,  Oppression, 
(jontempt,  and  Scorn,  wait  behind 
them  in  the  porch  ;  and  the  reluctant 
giver,  be  it  of  his  vote,  his  money,  or 
his  refusal,  has  acted  with  not  more 
reference  to   the    object   professed 
than  to  the  satisfaction,  approval,  or 
offence  of  the  solicitor.    We  have 
not  yet  been  forgiven  by  a  very 
pretty  young  lady,  who  once  planted 
her  dainty  foot  in  our  vestibule,  and 
with  "  most  petitionary  vehemence  " 
begged  half-a-crown  towards  a  Bible 
for  a  pet  parson.      We  certainly 
thought  it  the  most  gratuitous  piece 
of  benevolence  we  ever  heard  of. 
We  offered  the  mon^  as  a  tribute  to 
her  beauty;  but  this  offended  her 


pride.  It  was  for  her  to  patn^nise 
clerical  sufficiency  by  giving  it  more, 
but  not  for  us  to  increase  the  abun- 
dance of  her  good  gifts  even  by  so 
much  as  thirty  pence. 

Beggars  for  others  only.  Where 
are  they?  We  fear  a  very  brirf 
paragraph  will  include  them  all. 
There  kneels  one :  a  poor  victim  of 
love,  beg^ng  Heavens  forgiveness 
for  the  villain  who  has  abuidoned 
her!  There  another:  a  culprit,  in 
the  hangman's  hands,  begging  Hea- 
ven's blessing  on  the  jury  who  found 
him  ^ilty  \  Thirdljr,  a  d3ring  widow 
begging  for  her  child!  Lastly,  a 
drunken  man  begging  his  hearers  to 
"love  one  another.** 

We  conclude  by  the  brief  enu- 
meration of  a  class  of  b^gars  to 
whom  no  reference  has  yet  been 
made,  we  mean  beggars  verbal,  whose 
petitions  seek  nothing,  and  are,  there- 
fore, rarely  disappointed.  Your  beg- 
gars of  ^  pardon  are  multitudinous 
as  Heaven's  mercy.  They  swarm 
and  overspread  the  earth  ^as  thick 
as  autumn  leaves  in  Yallombrosa.'* 
We  find  in  Shakspeare  the  thriving 
nature  of  pardon^— 

"  An  if  I  were  thy  nurse  thy  tongue  to 

teach » 
'  Pardon '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy 

speech." 

The  school  seems  to  have  flourished 
since  his  day,  ^'  for  we  have  pardons, 
bemg  asked,  as  free  as  words  to  little 
purpose."  How  they  are  valued  ap- 
pears in  another  pertinent  quotation 
from  the  same  treasure-house  of 
knowledge:  *' Pardon  me,  if  yon 
please;  if  not,  I,  pleased  not  to  be 
pMdoned,  am  content.**  A  man  begs 
your  pardon  when  he  ccmtradicts 
your  acts.  He  again  be^  your 
pardon  when  you  contradict  his.  Oft- 
times  begging  **  pardon  **  is  equivalent 
to  gitfir^  the  **lie."  '*  I  beg  your 
wdon  f"  says  A.,  in  a  pet ;  **  and, 
d—  me,  I  beg  yours  /"  says  B.,  in  a 
passion.  •'Ibegyourpard<m!''say8 
C. ;  meanii^,  if  you  don't  get  out  of 
the  way  hell  knock  you  down.  **  I 
beg  your  pardon!"  says  the  ^lant 
Mr.  D.,  as  he  takes  the  point  of 
Mrs.  E.'s  umbrdla  out  of  nis  eye; 
and  Mrs.  £.  kindly  allows  of  the 
removal,  which  is  tantamount  to  par- 
don granted.  "^Pardon  me!"  says 
F.,  when  having  been  stripped  by 
the  bandit  of  all  his  garments  save 
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erne,  he  ^*  muit  deeliae  beins  stripped 
of  that  also.**  The  French  thief,  in 
justification  of  theft,  said,  "  I  must 
live/'  "  Pardon  me ! "  said  the  judge, 
"I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  that." 
But  uni^uestionably  the  best  instance 
of  gratuitous  importunity  is  afforded 
in  the  well-known  anecdote  of  an- 
other judge,  who  haTine  received  the 
verdict  of  ''  Guilty ! "  m  the  middle 
of  a  long  story  he  was  whispering 
into  the  ear  of  a  lady  close  by,  still 
proceeded,  until  loiu;  after  the  derk 
of  arraigns  had  callecT  on  the  prisoner 
to  hear  sentence,  when,  suddenly  re- 
collecting himself,  he  "begged**  of 
the  unhappy  culprit  ''a  thousand 
pardons,**  and  dismissed  him  without 
further  delay  to  the  condemned  cell. 
Your  beggars  **  to  say  *'  are  almost 
equally  plentiful,  for  they  are  alike 
beggars,  whether  they  have  to  com- 
municate pleasant  or  disagreeable  in- 
telligence. Whether  they  have  to 
say  that  you  are  utterly  abandoned 
by  hope,  or  triumphantly  crowned 
with  success,  they  "  fteg'  to  say  *'  it. 
In  the  same  class  are  the  b^igars 


"  to  inform,**  "  to  commiinicate,"  **  to 
apprise,"  "  to  acknowledge,**  '^  to  for« 
ward,"  "  to  enclose,"  "  to  state,"  **  to 
refer,"  "  to  assure,"  &c.    Men  "  take 
the  liberty  "  « to  deny,"  "  to  coneet,** 
''  to  doubt,"  ''  to  renel,"  and  to  prae- 
tise  many  other  sucn  terms  ofiensiTe, 
when  the  tone  of  supplicatioa  m^ht 
be  graceful  at  least ;  out  when  t£ey 
have  to  promote  your  hsppiness  Iry 
information  which  rather  leayea  yon 
their  debtor,  they  follow  in  the  per- 
verseness   of  fashion,  and  hnmUy 
''b^"  to  afford  it    That  a  poor 
scrivener  should  **beg"  to  appne 
his  client  that  the  latter  is  richer  bj 
10,000/.  is  as  paradoxical  as  that  a 
li^raihful  foe,  who  threatens  to  Uov 
your  brains  out,  should   '^b^    to 
subscribe  himself  your  humble  and 
obedient  servant."    With  true  ear- 
nestness, however,  we  b^  to  make 
to  our  reader  such  a  subscriptioiiv 
and  most  implorinely  b^  from  him 
that  charitable  indulgenoe  of  which 
this  b^;garly  paper  stands  so  greatly 
inneeoT 

Xodc,  V.  J. 


A  LETTER  TO  OLIVER  TORKE 

ON  FREKCH  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS, 

FREKCII  FARCEURS  AND  FEUILLETONISTS,  FRENCH  DUELLISTS, 

FRENCH  ACTRESSES,  ETC. 

BT  BENJAMIN  BLUNT, 

rOBMSBLT  A  BBNCHBBMAN  AND  TBENCHBBMAN  IN  THE  INNBB  TBUPLB, 

KOW  A  BENTISB  OF  THE  BUS  BXVOU  IN  FABIS. 


Mr  DBAB  OxjvEB, — ^I  havc  not  for- 
gotten the  promise  made  to  you  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn  in  the  past  ^ear, 
when  we  had  that  pleasant  dinner 
together  at  Verdier  Olivers  in  the 
Rue  de  laPoterUy  in  the  Quartier  des 
HaUes  aux  Draps,  Verdier  OUve^ 
as  you  well  know,  calls  himself  a 
gargatier  only;  yet  how  much  better 
did  we  dine,  my  excellent  friend,  on 
that  merry  Tuesday  for  fifteen  francs, 
wine  included,  than  for  the  eight-and- 
thirty  it  individually  cost  us  on  the 
following  Thursday  at  the  Maison 
jDarSe^  in  the  Boulevard  dee  ItaUenel 
The  thousands  of  readers  in  whom 
you  delight,  sweet  Oliver,  and  who 
still  more  delight  in  you,  will  ask 
touching  the  nature  of  the  promise 
to  which  I  advert.  Be  it  known  to 
^hem,  therefore,  HbaJd  I  then  pledged 


myself,  in  all  the  nnoerity  of  wine,  to 
give  you  some  sketches  of  Frendi 
newspapers  and  French  newspaper 
writers,  the  which  promise  to  the 
present  writing  I  have  not  been  able 
to  redeem.  Observing,  however,  that 
our  common  friend,  who  has  in  the 
last  month  addressed  you  on  a  late 
French  trial,  has  broken  this  fresh 
ground,  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  in  his  wake.  In  a  great 
many  of  his  observations  I  do  most 
fully  and  unreservedly  concur;  bat 
I  wish,  nevertheless,  ne  had  so  ex- 
tended his  pa^  as  to  discrimioate 
between  the  nff-raff  and  rau6ru  of 
newspapers  and  the  very  superior 
men  —  superior  not  mmly  intel- 
lectually, but  morally  and  sociaUy 
superior — who  are  wont  to  write  in 
the  French  newspapers.    The  8cai\- 
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dalous  habits  and  manners  disclosed 
on  the  trial  of  BeauvaUon  are  as  little 
chargeable  on  the  learned  and  respect- 
able men  of  the  French  press  as  the 
practices  of  the  Satirist  and  Age  are 
chargeable  on  the  editors  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Times,  I  will  not 
go  the  len^h  of  saying  that  the  press 
of  France  is  as  respectable  and  well- 
condncted  as  it  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  when  you  were  better  ac- 
c^nainted  with  its  details  personal, 
literary,  and  political^  than  you  are 
now ;  but  I  will  say,  withoat  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  men  who  ap- 
pear at  once  so  shameless  and  ridicu- 
loos  at  the  late  trial  at  Rouen,  as 
little  represent  the  newspaper  litera- 
ture of  Iraris  as  thev  represent  French 
science  or  French  commercial  or 
manufacturing  industry. 

In  your  own  early  days  at  Paris, 
dear  Oliver,  you  remember  the  Mbni' 
teur,  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  Berqmn^ 
La  Harpe^  Chmgnent^  and  Oaraty 
and  in  later  times  by  the  labours  of 
Tcvrlett  Jomard^  ChampoUion^  Kera" 
try.  Petit  Radel,  Damd  AubeH  de 
vttnfy  and  Champagnac.  The  most 
democratic  or  Napoleonic  of  these 
writers  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Ck)n- 
stituent,  or  the  most  slavish  season  of 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  or  the 
Restoration,  would  never  in  the  most 
unbridled  season  of  festive  ^ety  so 
far  have  forgotten  the  sentiment  of 
what  the  French  call  convenance,  as 
in  familiar  and  outspoken  phrase,  in 
a  company  of  twenty  persons,  to  ad- 
dress an  actress  of  the  VaydevUle, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  and 
tutoying  her  blurt  out  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  last  favour  conferred  by 
woman  within  six  months,  and  for 
money  too, — than  he  would  have  cut 
off  his  hand  at  a  dinner- table,  or  un- 
bandaged  a  green  wound,  and  tearing 
off  the  diachylon  plaster,  place  it  on 
the  cloth,  and  proceed  to  dress  his 
festering  sore  airesh  in  the  presence 
of  the  prandial  public  around  and 
about  hun. 

As  to  the  Journal  de  DSbats  it  has 
always  been,  as  you  are  aware,  con- 
ducted by  gentlemen  and  men  of  let- 
ters in  the  best  sense  of  both  words. 
In  your  early  days  in  Paris  the  two 
brothers,  Francois  and  Louis  Bertin, 
one  the  father  and  the  other  the  un- 
cle of  the  present  proprietor,  elevated 
journalism  into  a  great  political,  ao« 


cial,  and  moral  instrument.  Fran- 
cois, the  elder,  was  a  gentleman  by 
education,  by  birth,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter than  all,  by  nature,  and,  till  the 
jteriod  of  his  death,  continued  editor 
of  the  DSbats.  His  brother  Louis, 
after  having  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  in  1830  sent  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land and  elevated  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  greater  number  of  the 
earlier  contributors  to  this  journal, 
as  you  well  know,  were  men  not  only 
of  the  ripest  scholarship  but  over- 
flowing with  learning.  Oeoffroy  had 
been  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Mazarin,  where  for  three  years 
he  successively  obtained  the  prize  for 
Latin  prose ;  Dussault  was  a  man  of 
immense  erudition,  as  criticallyleamed 
as  Porson  or  Parr ;  De  Feletz  was  a 
fine  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  Hofmann,  a  person  of  as 
varied  attainments  and  as  profound 
learning  as  was  to  be  found  in  the 
realm  of  France.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  since 
which  men  and  manners  have  some- 
what changed.  But  even  down  to 
the  instant  moment  at  which  I  write, 
I  deny —  most  emphatically  deny — 
that  any  writer  in  the  Dihats  would 
countenance,  tolerate,  or  permit  in 
his  presence  such  insufferable  black- 
guudism — much  less  practise  it— as 
appears  to  have  been  tolerated  and 
practised  at  the  Trois  Frhres  Pro* 
venqaux  by  the  feviUetonist  writers 
and  managers  of  the  Presse,  the 
Ohhe,  and  the  Epoque.  Dunicguety 
the  exquisite  and  rigid  classic,  the 
diner-out  of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
man  courted  by  the  mat  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  polished,  with  his  fine 
sense,  exquisite  tact,  and  innate  good- 
breeding  and  calm  ffood-nature,  is 
retired  to  his  native  Clameci ;  Charles 
Nodier,  the  gay,  the  gentle,  the  sport- 
ive, yet  sofid-headed,  is  no  more; 
Chateaubriand,  the  chivalrous  and 
bizarre  statesman  and  man  of  genius, 
is  fallen  into  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf."  But  these  great  newspaper 
writers  —  for  they  were  all  such  — 
would,  even  in  their  maddest  and 
wildest  days  of  youth,  as  soon  have 
thought  of  pickinff  a  pocket,  or  break- 
ing into  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  stealing  tnerefirom,  as  con- 
ducting themselves  after  the  fashion 
of  Bosemond  de  Beauvallon,  the 
Sieur  Pvgarrier,  and  the  Sieor  Bo** 
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gerdeBeauToir.  Some  of  vour  read- 
ers, dear  Oliver,  may  say  tbat  I  am  a 
laudator  tempoHs  acU — that  I  can  see 
no  yirtue  but  in  the  past.  But  that 
ia  not  80.  The  livmg  and  actual 
writers  in  the  DSbata  would  as  little 
oountoianoe  such  monstrosities,  ilr- 
numd  BerttHj  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  paper,  is  a  sdiolar,  and  a 
gentleman  moTing  in  the  very  first 
circles  of  the  Parisian  metropolis; 
itf.  SaLvcmdy^  a  very  recent  writer  in 
the  paper,  is  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  one 
of  its  ablest  contributors,  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  professors  of  the 
Sorhonne,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tmguished  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  and  M,  de  Sapif,  perhaps 
its  most  celebrated  politi<»l  writer, 
was  bred  an  advocate,  now  holds 
a  high  situation  at  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  is  one  of  the  personal 
friends  of  Lends  PhUippe.  As  to 
PhOarHe  Chasles  and  Mickd  Cheva- 
Her,  the  one  has  too  much  taste  and 
learning,  and  the  other  too  much 
common  sense,  to  demean  himself 
after  the  fashion  of  the  detestable 
ch'qve  of  the  Trots  Frhres,  Nay, 
even  the  feviUetonists  of  the  Debats 
would  loathe  such  company.  ThSo' 
phUe  Gautier  has  written  some  good 
articles  in  La  France  Litieraire,  and 
an  excellent  book  on  Spain ;  and  as 
to  JtdesJanin,  though  an  insufferable 
coxcomb,  and  a  species  of  French 
Malvolio,  walking  cross-gartered  and 
wearing  motley,  he  is  incontestably  a 
man  of  talent,  and  has  greatly  raised 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  inde- 

Eendent  men  by  the  publication  of 
is  letter  to  ^iadame  Girandiny  on 
her  comedy  entitled  L'Ecoie  des 
Jounudisies. 

As  to  the  ancient  Constihdhnnd— 
that  is  to  say,  the  CtmstiUdionnel  from 
1818  to  1835— it  would  have  shewn 
no  quarter  to  such  despicable  and 
disreputable  vatiriens  as  congregated 
at  our  friend  Collet's  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  Charles  WilUam  Etienne,  the 
late  editor,  was  a  scholar,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  wit,  and  author  of 
some  of  the  best  comedies  in  the 
French  language.  For  forty  years 
of  his  life,  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  he  lived  in  Uie  very 
best  French  society ;  and  though  a 
political  writer  lively  and  piq^uant, 
and  fttU  of  atrength  and  spint,  he 


was,  as  CowUMoU  well  aad  tmiv 
remarks  in  that   acoui^ging  speech 
which  he  recently  made  to  Alfred  d^ 
V^gwjf  on  his  reception  at  tlie  Aca- 
demy, above  all,  a  g&Meaaan  and  i 
man  of  the  world,  full  of  tact  and 
good  breeding,  dvil  and  polite  tu 
men,  and  deferential  even  to  facade 
to  women.     What  else  could  yov 
expect  from  the  author  of  the  Jitv 
Gefidres?     As  to  the  lively  littk 
dwarf  Thiers^  formerly  a  writer  ia 
the  CanstUutioms/dj  though  a  man  of 
very  indifferent  breeding,  and  brusgwt 
and  unpoliahed  manners,  he  alwajs 
had  too  much  shrewdnm,  aigacity, 
and  sense,  to  mix  himself  up  with 
gamblers,  demireps,  and  cnmmenaal 
managers   of  literary   specnlatioos. 
True,  you  may  quote  against  me  the 
orgy  at  the  oountry-hooae  of  the 
"Knight  of  the  Bath'' —  Couai {I) 
Vigier  (bless  the  mark !)  in  18S3  or 
1834 ;  but  this  was  a  party  c^  men 
only,  invited  to  a  house-wannii^  by 
a  vulgar  nautteau  ricke  and  parvam, 
to  whom  a  chateau  life  was  new,  and 
no  esclandre  was  the  result.     De  Re- 
musat,  an  ex-minister  and  very  recent 
writer  in  the  ConstitMtianneL,  was  al- 
ways a  quiet,  well-behaved  man,  and 
no  one  knows  better  than  yooredf 
that  Duvergier  d^Hauranae  was  no 
roysterer  lovins  to  hear  the  chimes 
at  midnight    As  to  M.  Merrmm,  the 
present  editor  of  the  dmsUlutiomMel 
there  breathes  not  a  moie  quiet  and 
retiring  gentleman  within  the  €•• 
ceiiUe  contimi6e  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  goes  by  the  name  ^  Le  &ar 
cristain  among  his  brethren  of  the 
broad  sheet. 

In  your  day  Constant,  V^lemmn, 
Cauchoisj  Lemasre^  and  Mjptd^ 
figured  away  at  the  dmrier  Frmt- 
caisj  and  your  friend  Lean  Faueker 
has  not  very  long  ago  indited  in  it; 
but  all  these  were  grave,  respectable 
men,  unlike  the  individuals  who 
flaunted  at  the  Beauvallon  trial,  who 
were  merely  gamblers,  bullies,  and 
adventurers,  speculaton  in  a  low 
style  of  literature,  commercial  man* 
agera  of  new  literary  firms  and  enter- 
prises, striving  bemre  all  things  to 
gain  money,  for  the  nuudm  of  these 
loose  livers  is,  "  Qui  a  de  VargeM  a 
des  pirouettes'^  It  were  a  great  mis- 
take, however,  I  repeat,  fw  your 
readers  to  suppose  tnat  these  men 
represent  any  considerable  section  of 
the  press,  fbr  men  of  all  shades  and 
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eompleziOtis  of  poUtkal  opiniiw  re- 
pudiate and  disown  them.    You  well 
know  that  I  am  ao  admirer  of  that 
aecular-minded  prieit,  M.  VAbbi  de 
G^aude^  who,  though  the  son  of  a 
poor  lanonadier  of  Grenoble^  apes  the 
airs  of  a  Orand  Seigneur,  aod  aspires 
to  the  caidinalate;  hut  though  this 
sly  and  aaaetamonious  priest  works 
with  untiring  energy  and  persever- 
anoe  to  push  the  sate  of  his  transla* 
lion  of  the  Bible  in  twenty-two  to- 
lumes,  and  as  earnestly  aud  zealouslv 
to  force  the  sale  of  the  Gazette  de 
France  and  the  Cortaire  Satan,  of 
both  of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprie- 
tor, yet  though  the  holj^  man  would 
go  great  lengths  to  bring  together 
the  royalists  and  republicans,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  so  far  commit  him- 
self, even  for  this  purpose,  as  to  be 
hail,  fellow,  well-met!  with  every 
JFrippe'lippe   of  a    minor   theatre, 
eyerj^fiUe  au  vHam  (car  qui  eu  don' 
nera  le  plus   Vaura)   of  the  pav6 
of  Paris,  every  fire-eater  of  the 
Ckampe  ElysSes,  and  every  cogger  of 
dice   of  the  Bue  Louis  le  Grand. 
Such  an  assembly  is  only  fit  for  the 
refuse  of  the  Eoman  FeuHlUony  or 
La  Cour  du  Roi  P^taud, 

"  Chaeun   y   contredit ;    chaciin  y  porU 

haut ; 
Kt  e'eit  tout  Justement  la  Caur  du  Roi 

P6tattd:'» 

As  to  Colnet,  the  glory  and  the 
pride  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  he 
was  a  noUe  by  birth  though  a  book- 
seller by  trade ;  and  even  though  he 
were  inclined  to  social  and  convivial 
meetings,  which  he  was  not,  would 
have  chosen  his  society  amongst  the 
distinguished  .and  the  learned  rather 
than  among  the  rake-helly  rifif-raff  so 
often  named.  As  to  Michaud'f  of 
the  Quotidienne,  he  loved  ^*  Cru- 
saders "  of  a  holier  war  than  a  war 
of  drabs  and  doubloons.  Nay,  even 
the  writers  in  the  Republican  Ao- 
lionai  have  tastes  and  habits  nuwe 
aristocratic  than  to  be  seen  in  such 
society.  The  chivalrous  though  mis- 
taken Amuxnd  Carrel  would  not 
have  marched  through  Coventry  in 
such  company;  and  Marrast  and 
La  Roche,  as  well  as  Bastide  and 
Thomas,  have  always,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  expressed  the  greatest  con- 


tempt for  those  dabblers  in  the  funds 
and  railwavs  belonging  to  the  nibor- 
dinate  ranks  of  the  press,  who  are 
enabled  to  live  like  Jhumciers  and 
agents  de  change,  having  a  dancer  w 
a  singer  for  a  mistress,  and  ao  opera- 
box  ior  an  evening  lounge* 

The  Sikle  is,  as  you  are  avare,  a 
paper  established  within  the  laat 
eleven  years,  yet  it  has  a  greater  etr- 
eulation  than  any  journal  in  Paris. 
It  counts  42,000  subscribers,  and  the 
shares  are  now  worth  nearly  ten 
times  thdr  original  cost.  This  jour- 
nal represents  the  srooers,  chandlers, 
shoemakers,  and  tauors  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  its  hanUeue ;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  dull  and 
very  decorous  to  please  this  majority, 
neither  ChamboUe  nor  Gustuoe  Beau- 
mont would  run  the  risk  of  keepio^ 
ill  company.  Leon  Faucher,  of  his 
own  mere  motion,  would  shun  such 
men  as  the  BeauvaUons,  thinking 
them  neither  men  of  probity  nor 
men  of  letters ;  and  the  pompous  and 
solemn  Barrot  would  thmk  them  too 
fast-livers,  and  far  too  lavish  in  their 
expenditure,  to  suit  his  temper  or  his 
taste.  The  men  of  the  DSmocratie 
Pacifique,  the  Communists  and  Fou- 
rierists,  would  hold  nothing  in  com- 
mxm  with  gluttons,  gamblers,  and 
debauchees.  Hugh  Doherty  the 
writing-master,  Victor  Dalv  the  ar- 
chitect, Brisbane  the  North  Ameri- 
can, Conrndhrant  the  ex -officer  of 
engineers,  MeHil  the  German  Jew, 
and  Jourmet  the  working  man,  with 
his  lon^  beard  six^H  paletot  d.  capucbon, 
the  indispensable  costume  of  all  good 
Fourierists,  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  such  eay  company,  with  a 
puri  de  gibier  for  a  soup^  and  Jilets 
de  laperauz  A  la  VoppaUkre  for  a 
pii^e  de  resistance.  Only  think  of 
Doherty  and  Daly  swallowing  faer- 
mita^e  and  ch&teau  du  pume,  and  the 
Jew  Meill  eating  oreQles  de  cochon  en 
menu  du  roi,  witnout  being  aware  of 
the  forbidden  food  he  had  just  swal- 
lowed. Little  Lesseps,  of  the  Esjmt 
Public,  comes  of  a  consular  familv, 
and  holds  his  head  too  hi^h  to  stoo^ 
so  low.  And  as  to  the  wntcrs  in  the 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  they  look 
to  be  administrators  and  function- 
aries ;  and  it  would  not  do  for  such 
men  to  consort  with  the  cogging  and 
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the  cozening  amonff  the  loose  fish  of 
Paris,  or  saooessfuT  yaffabonds  who 
he^  by  pawning  watcnes  and  end 
by  shooting  their  man,  to  undergo 
the  indispensable  baptism  of  blood,  to 
use  their  own  vile  jargon. 

You  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked, 
dear  Oliver,  that  I  have  omitted  two 
journals  from  my  list:  one  is  the 
Presw^  founded  in  1836 ;  the  other 
is  the  JEpoque,  engrafted  on  the  Olobe 
at  the  latter  ena  of  the  past  year, 
when  the  Olobe  itself  had  been  al- 
ready four  years  in  existence. 

These  two  journals  have  done 
more,  in  my  mind,  to  briug  about 
such  a  Bodai  state  as  we  have  been 
deploring,  and  to  degrade  and  demo- 
ralise the  ^ress  of  France,  than  all 
the  ministries  which  have  existed 
since  the  period  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion. But  let  us  hear,  in  the  first 
place,  a  little  of  their  hbtory.  The 
founder  of  the  Presse  is  EmSe  de 
Oirardin^  a  natural  son  of  Count 
Stanislas.  He  commenced  life  as  an 
inspector  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
successively  editor  of  four  journals, 
whidi  died  in  quick  succession.  He 
then  published  a  book  called  Emile^ 
which  had  no  success.  After  five 
successive  failures  he  seems  to  have 
thought  himself  desperate  enough  for 
any  enterprise,  and,  as  a  natural  se- 
quence, he  married.  The  wife  of  hb 
selection  was  the  pretty  Delphine 
Gay,  a  woman  of  wit  and  beauty, 
witn  her  poetical  talents  for  a  dowry. 
But  poetry,  dear  Oliver,  will  not 
make  the  pot  boil,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  jSmUe  de  Girardin  should 
dine  as  nearly  seven  times  a-week  as 
possible.  He  promised  himself  a  for- 
tune in  the  invention  of  the  Para" 
crotle,  or  mud-defender,  but  the 
Paris  public  was  blind  to  its  merit, 
and  JEJmife  only  fell  deeper  into  the 
mire.  The  Phisohfpe  was  next  tried, 
which  promised  tnants  et  merveiUes; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  happy 
pair  found  that  they  had  ^^pltts  de 
beurre  que  du  painT  The  Presse  was 
the  next  speculation,  and  as  it  was  a 
Joint-stock  company,  and  in  a  year 
when  joint-stock  speculations  are  not 
so  discredited  as  they  are  now — pro- 
mising a  journal  larger  and  cheaper 
than  all  other  French  journals — the 
shares  went  off  briskly.  The  jour- 
nal, therefore,  was  well  launched; 
but  from  the  time  it  has  started  into 
being,  an  example  was  given  of  a  ve- 


hemenoe,  a  peivonality,  and  a  i 
less  unprinciplednesa,  theretofore  un- 
known to  the  press  of  France,  and 
only  discreditably  known  in  eertain 
Sunday  journals  in  England. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  Prme 
journals  were  divided  into  dififerent 
party  sections,  as,  for  instance,  Car- 
list,    Republican,   Dynastic,    N^io- 
leonic.  Tiers  Parti,  lie.      Bat  Iran 
the  period  Em3e  de  CHrar^Un  entered 
the  lists  he  manifested  a  oumplete  in- 
difference on  the  subject  of  political 
principle.    As  to  conyictions,  belief 
or  political  party  or  banner,  he  had 
none,  his  only  object  being  to  get  as 
many  readers  and  subscribers  as  p»- 
sible.    Opinions,  therefore,  and  prin- 
ciples were  sold ;  the  cause  of  Kn5- 
sia  was  upheld,  while  England  wis 
abused,  vilipended,  and  calumniated. 
The  corruption  commenced  in  tlie 
political  part  of  the  paper,  descended 
through  all  the  minor  departments, 
and  (Lanier  de  Cassagnae  (afterwards 
proprietor  of  the  Cflobe  and  now  of 
the  JEpoque),  who,  in  1839,  conducted 
the  literary  depaztment  or  /Wt^Ze&«, 
was  charged  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year  by  one  Hilbey,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
and  author  by  preference,  with  bar- 
ing received  160  francs  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  piece  of  poetry  oommendi^ 
''Ala  Mh-e  de  ceUe  que  f  aimer  The 
tailor  further  goes  on  to  reveal  to 
the  public  that,  at  the  request  of 
Cassefgnac,  who  first  wished  for  a 
silver  teapot  value  200  fxancB,  be 
sent  that  person  four  covertg  d'argaU 
and  six  small  spoons.    In  this  vciy 
season  of  1839,  when  these  scenes 
were  enacting,  the  man  who  but  a 
couple  of  years  before  was  stnu  di 
sous,  was  sans  souet  as  to  worldly 
wealth.  It  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
and  recorded  by  Jules  Janin,  that  he 
kept  as  fine  a  house  as  an  '*  agent  de 
change,*"  with  liveiy  servant  car- 
riages,  horses,    &c.      And   though 
some  portion  of  these  luxuries  were 
due  to  his  own  efforts  and  talentS) 
and  unscrupulous  industry  and  per- 
severance, and  some  portion  to  the 
lively  Causenes  Parisietmes  of  his 
wife,  which  appeared  in  the  Preuej 
and  were  signed  Vicomte  Delannex, 
still  they  were  in  a  greater  degree 
attributable  to  the  e£&rts  and  mafi- 
agement  of  Dujarrier,  who  was  a 
keen  and  succewful,  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  say  a  lucky,  man  of 
business.   It  was  Duja^ner  who,  in 
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1 843,  saggested  to  Girardin  the  pub- 
lication of  a  supplement  entitled 
Xe  Bulletin  des  Tribtmaux^  which 
cost  twenty  francs  additional.  This 
move  obtained  for  the  Presse  an  in- 
crease of  6000  subscribers;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  at  the  period  of 
Duiarrier*s  death  the  jounial  was 
making  from  7  to  8000/.  a-jear,  net, 
of  which  Dujarrier  is  reported  to 
have  received  yearly  no  less  a  sum 
than  50,000  francs,  or  2000/.  of  our 
money :  for,  be  it  observed,  he  pos- 
sessed eight  out  of  twenty-five  shares. 
This,  no  doubt,  appeared  a  mine  of 
gold  to  a  man  who  had  not  1200 
francs  a-year  five  years  previously, 
but  it  in  no  degree  justified  the  la- 
vish expenditure,  or  the  course  of 
life  and  of  play,  which  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  leading.  The  indict- 
ment, or  acte  d^acauation,  read  at 
the  trial,  announces  the  elegant  lux- 
ury in  which  he  lived,  and  goes  on 
to  state  that  **if  he  ^ined  money 
easily  he  spent  it  as  quickly,  and  had 
a  general  reputation  as  a  bold  and 
generous  player." 

But  these  words  "  elegant  luxury  " 
and  *'bold  and  generous  player,** 
write  down  in  burning,  branding 
letters  the  man*s  condemnation. 

'^  II  faut  opier  des  deux  due  dupe  on  fri- 

poD, 
Tous  ces  jeax  de  basard  n'atlirent  rlen 

de  bon." 

There  is  nothing  harder,  my  dear 
Oliver,  than  the  heart — nothing,  in 
general,  viler  or  more  fitful  than  the 
temper  of  a  professed  gambler.  Open 
out  the  cards  or  the  dice  before  a 
table  of  gamblers,  and  the  passions 
of  cupiditv,  envy,  avarice,  and  fury, 
are  brougnt  at  once  into  play.  Feel 
the  pulse  of  the  gambler,  and  you 
will  find  it  quick,  unequal,  feverish. 
His  tongue  is  parched,  his  lips  and 
cheeks  Bvid;  his  temper,  however 
originally  good,  becomes  demoniacal ; 
his  health,  however  robust,  at  length 
gives  way.  The  smallest  trifie  irri- 
tates and  provokes  him ;  words  which 
would  pass  unheeded  by  another  are 
seized  on  by  him. 

Beauvallon  and  Dujarrier  were 
both  camblers,  and  for  jidle  words 
or  still  idler  gesture,  incident  to  a 
gambling  and  vinous  orgy,  the  one 
lost  his  fife,  and  the  other  all  of  cha- 
racter that  remained  to  him,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  little  enough. 
TOL.  zxzm.  »o.  cxcTxn, 


Mercantile  avarice  and  mercantile 
cupiditv  were,  however,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  discreditable  quarrel. 
Dujarrier  played  pretty  much  the 
same  part  at  the  Presse  that  Beau- 
vallon played  at  the  Globe^  and  the 
quarrel  took  its  rise  (though  its 
proximate  cause  was  a  loss  at  cards)  in 
the  most  mercenary  motives  that  can 
sway  the  mind  of  man.  At  the 
Presse  Dujarrier  was  manager,  con- 
troller, and  caissier.  He  it  was  who 
enffaged  and  paid  the  Feuilletonists^ 
and  arranged  who  was  to  write  the 
Roman  FeuiUeton  for  weeks  and 
months  in  succession,  and  how  much 
the  writers  were  to  receive.  In  this 
catering  for  the  paper  he  had  his 
favourites,  as  such  manner  of  men 
generally  have,  and  this,  of  course, 
led  to  env^  and  jealousies ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  vanity,  his  igno- 
rance, his  coarse  and  over-famdiar 
manners,  and  deficiency  on  the  score 
of  early  education,  he  probably  was 
in  moral  character  just  as  respectable 
as  any  of  the  Romance-writers  whom 
he  employed,  and  nearly  as  well,  if 
not  quite  as  well,  educated ;  for  be  it 
known  to  readers  in  England  that 
neither  education  nor  acquired  know- 
ledge are  deemed  in  any  degree  re- 
quisite to  those  persons. 

At  the  rival  paper,  the  Olobe^ 
Beauvallon  played  pretty  much  the 
same  part  that  Dujarrier  played  at 
the  Presse,  Independently  of  the 
old  adage  that  two  of  a  trade  can 
never  agree,  there  were  other  causes, 
not  merely  of  disrelish  but  of  loath- 
ing. Beauvallon  \fBB  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Gramer  de  Cassagnac,  who 
had  originally  been  the  principal 
coadjutor  of  EinUe  de  Girardin  at 
the  Presse.  Cassagnac  having  quar- 
relled with  his  principal,  set  up  for 
himself  a  rival  paper,  the  Globe; 
out  of  which  the  Epoque  has  since 
risen.  In  the  Globe  he  had  called 
Girardin  by  every  infamous  and 
every  opprobrious  name,  and  pro- 
claimed that  all  the  good  articles 
were  the  productions  of  his  own  pen ; 
in  fact,  that  the  astonishing  success  of 
the  Presse  was  wholly  due  to  his 
talent.  This  was  indignantly  denied 
by  Girardin^who stat^ that  Cassag- 
nac was  an  impudent,  lying  Gascon, 
who,  when  editor  of  the  Journal 
Politique  of  Toulouse,  was  flogged  in 
the  public  street,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  a  diligence 
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to  save  himself  fVom  Airther  stripes. 
^*Ahr'  sa^s  CaaMgnac,  ''what  of 
that  ?  You,  Emile  Girardin,  ntting 
by  your  pretty  wife  at  the  Opera, 
were  flogged  before  3000  persous  I  ** 

''  But  that  *s  not  so  bad  as  you,**  spys 
Emile.  ''  Didn*t  you,  by  soampjyib 
messengers,  send  round  the  pro- 
spectus of  your  paper  to  the  sub* 
soribers  to  other  journals  f — ay,  send 
them  round  in  cart-loads  P** 

'*  Oh,  Jamie  ne  vauM  y  frattez^ 
poM  r  sm  Cassagnac.  '*  What  a 
respectable  fellow  are  you,  forsooth  I 
to  sicken  at  such  trifles,— you,  the 
rejected  of  the  electors  of  Bour* 
ffaneuf,  whose  electors  preferred  Yi- 
aocq,  the  police  spy,  as  an  honester 
man!** 

"  An  nume^'  r^oins  Emile,  '*  I  am 
not  capable  of  ordering  gaiters  of  a 
particular  cut  for  mv  newspaper  por- 
ters by  way  of  an  advertisement,  and 
then  refusing  to  pay  for  them  because 
they  are  not  exactly  made  to  pat- 
tern!** 

"  QtteUe  mouche  wnu  pique,''  says 
Granier.  ''  Graiters,  quotha!  Did  I 
ever  puff  up  the  shares  of  a  coal- 
mine which  never  existed,  or  in  which 
there  were  no  coals,  and  sell  my 
actiatu  at  a  premium  f  Did  I  ever 
play  the  blagueur  at  St.  Berain  ?*' 

"  Ventre  StM-Orial"  exclaims 
Emile.  *'  Here*s  a  pretty  fellow  to 
talk  of  bki^,  indeed!  A  gewc 
who  comes  mto  my  bed-room  on  a 
hot  July  day,  and  taking  off  his 
shirt,  and  clothing  himself  m  one  of 
my  six  best  clean  chemises,  walks 
away!  Gentleman,  indeed!  C'e^ 
un  genUlhomme  de  Beauce,  U  est  au 
Ut  quaad  on  refait  see  chausses,'' 

'*  Impostor  and  quack  !  **  savs 
Granier.  *'  You  proclaim  that  the 
success  of  the  Presse  is  owing  to  your 
pen;  but  all  the  good  articles  that 
ever  appeared  in  it  were  written  by 
me,  or  certain  persons  who  shall  be 
nameless.** 

"  Oalopin  de  GascogneV*  says 
Emile.  "  How  dares  the  fdlow,  who 
ordered  a  steam  printing-press  and 
then  refused  to  pay  for  it  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  presume  to  call 
any  honest  man  to  aooount  ?** 

Such  are  the  fellows^-afouaing  each 
other,  verbatim  et  literatim,  in  this 
fashion  of  fishfags^who  sive  and 
have  given  not  merely  life  and 
being  to  the  Presse,  Globe,  and 
JEpo^  (the  GMe  has  now  m«rg«d 


in  the  latter  piper),  bill  wbo  (^ 
govern,  and  oontroi  their  eveiy  tone 
and  movement.  "  Tel  ipaitiv,  tel 
valet.**  When  the  dinctuir  vau 
thus  ribaldly  demean  tbema^lTC^ 
what  is  to  be  expected  trom  the 
FeuiOetoniste,  poor-devil  aatlun  ani 
French  penny-a-liners,  under  tbesn  f 
A  total  lack  of  manneiv  and  princi- 
ple-^ap  entire  absenoe  of  tnUh  and 
taste. 

To  Ginurdin,  CaMagnae,  Digarricr, 
and  Beauvallon,  is  aUogether  owi^g 
the  furtive  introduction  of  the  Roma» 
Feuilleton   into    French    literatare. 
This  creation— the  offipiing  of  the 
political    indifference    aonenrciuitf 
upon  a  state  of  constant  cnaiige  and 
revolution — has  now  assomed  gigsn- 
tic  proportions,  and  at  the  prooit 
moment   threatens  not  meray   to 
overshadow  political  discussion,  bat 
to  destroy  all  litersture.    The  news- 
paper romance,  my  dear  Outxb,  or 
J0man  Feuilleian,  is  an  nnnators], 
artificial  work,  the  disgrace  of  even  a 
low  style  of  literature.    It  is  a  novel 
or  tale,  written  in  the  most  exag- 
fferated  fashion,  which  is  pablith«i 
daily  in  tiie  small  volumes  of  what, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  called 
the  FeuiUettm.    The  ancient  Fmf- 
leton,  as  you  well  know,  was  the  pe- 
culiar boast  and  |>ride  of  the  French 
press.    It  was  unique  in  jonraalisQL 
It  consisted  of  the  small,  short  co- 
lumns, separated  from  the  pditical 
articles,  debates,  and  advertisenients, 
and  was  devoted  to  pure  literature^ 
or  literary  or  theatrical  criticism. 
It  was  in  these  ymOetoM  that  again 
and  again  appetuied  articles  that  will 
live  as  long  as  the  moat  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  Frendi  laqguage,— 
models  of  clear,  correct,  candid,  and 
learned  criticism.  The  men  who  then 
supplied  the  FeuHleton  with  matter, 
such  as  Feletz,  Dnssault,  and  Hof* 
mann,  were  exact,  and  scmpalous,  and 
conscientk>us,  and  loqg  meditated  on 
the  works  which  they  criticiaed.  And 
the  proprietors  reaped  the  rewaid  of 
then:  laoours,  for  the  aeries  of  arti* 
des  in  the  Dibats  by  Hofinann,  on 
mesmerism  and  somnambulism,  on 
Chateaubriand,  De  Pradt,  lladame 
de  Genlis,  and  the  Jesuits,  raised  the 
paper  to  18,000  or  20,000  abamet, 
but  these  earlier  writers  were  fint- 
rate  echolars>-men  reiplarily  edu- 
cated in   the  universities   of  thdr 
MHUtiy— when  the^y  had  obtainsl 
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distiiigutthed  honoan  and  the  high- 
est renown.  Hence  the  earlier  F^' 
leton  was  distuiguished  by  learning, 
judgment,  and  iH  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  mmd.  It  instructed  as  well 
as  amused ;  and  if  it  had  a  fiiult  at 
all,  it  was  that  it  was  too  learned 
and  erudite.  But  from  1830  to  1835, 
the  old  FeuiUeUm  degenerated  in 
the  hands  of  Janin ;  and  from  1836-7 
the  Baman  FeuiUeUm  b^gan  to  ap- 
pear. Now  the  Roman  FeuHUton  has 
become  un  leeoin  trrimtible,  une  exi- 
gence tmpMetue^  to  use  the  phrase 
of  its  admirers.  Thousands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  hang  upon  the 
words,  **  la  suite  aunrochain  immhror 
Yet,  what  after  all  is  this  Roman 
FetdUeton  ?  It  is  an  exaggerated  no- 
vel or  tale,  written  with  a  view  to 
effect — with  a  view  to  the  greatest 
number  o£  readers  and  advertise- 
ments. The  Presse  was  the  first  to 
invent  this  system — ^this  rank  food 
for  vulgar  apnetites ;  and  the  greatest 
producer  in  the  trade  is  a  man  of  co- 
lour, Alexandre  Dumas  Davy,  who 
has  recently  assumed  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis de  la  Pailleterie. 

Dumas  is  said  to  have  fifteen  clerks 
in  his  manufactory.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  these  fifteen  men  to  heap 
together  in  the  shortest  possible 
space,  the  greatest  number  of  start- 
Imfi^  incidents,  thrilling  emotions,  and 
suoden  contrasts.  On  and  on  they 
toil,  a  soUs  ortu  tuque  ad  occamm^ 
while  the  happy  marquis  touches 
and  re-touches,  corrects  and  embel- 
lishes, throwing  in  here  and  there 
a  little  bit  more  pathos,  anon,  a  lit- 
tle more  gloominess,  or  now  and 
again  a  deeper  die  and  hue  of  guilt, 
for  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  spice 
of  crime  is,  above  all,  necessary.  \Vnen 
the  whole  is  corrected  and  shaped  to 
the  most  taking  pattern,  then  Alex- 
andre Dumas  Davy,  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie,  causes  one  of  his  two 
sons,  or  both,  perhaps,  to  copy  the 
whole  out  in  a  fair  hand,  the  parcel 
is  labelled,  and  ticketed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  marquis*  commiitiunmre^ 
to  deliver  as  per  order,  and  who  takes 
it  either  to  the  Di^jarrier  or  Beauval- 
Ion  of  the  hour,  and  the  next  da^, 
at  all  events  within  the  next  week,  it 
is  in  print  The  traders  in  news- 
papers are  satisfied  if  these  produc- 
tions procure  either  readers  or  ad- 
vertisements for  the  paper,  and  de- 
lighted if  they  procure  both,  whil$ 


the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie  is  con- 
tented ifhe  receive  from  his  30,000 
to  60,000  francs  a-year,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  system  has  been  the 
ruin  of  journalism  and  literature. 
Nothing  18  demanded  but  to  produce 
the  article  quickly  to  suit  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  day.  No  style  is 
necessary,  no  consistence  or  coher- 
ency, no  study  of  the  human  head 
or  numan  heart.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  melodramatic  situation, 
bustle,  incident,  &c.  There  is  much 
noise  and  no  work,  which  was  ex- 
actly the  effect  produced  by  Addi- 
son^ Tnaikmaker,  The  pen  of  the 
writer  is  subservient  to  the  greedy 
spirit  of  s{>eculation.  The  tale  or 
tne  novel  is  constructed,  not  after 
life  or  nature,  but  made  to  sell. 

As  a  consequence  the  public  taste 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  viti- 
ated. The  relish  for  the  serious,  the 
matured,  the  natural,  is  lost.  There 
must  be  horror  heaped  on  horror; 
and  no  novel  or  tale  will  now  be  ^- 
Dular  that  does  not  contain  a  due  m- 
tusion  of  adulterv,  incest,  poisoning, 
or  parricide.  The  Presee^  by  the 
hands  of  Dujarrier,  used  to  pay,  and 
by  the  hands  of  his  successor  still 
pays,  nearly  300  francs  a-day  for 
jewUeUms  fabricated  after  this  fashion, 
to  Alexandre  Dumas  Davv,  Marquis 
de  la  Pailleterie,  George  Sand,  Fre- 
deric Soulie,  and  Honors  Prosper 
Balzac.  Mountains  of  trash  are  in 
consequence  produced.  To  the  au- 
thors, in  so  far  as  money  is  concern^, 
it  is  profitable  trash.  The  men  sack 
bu^elsfull  of  money,  but  they  make 
a  shipwreck  of  name  and  fame.  A 
career  is  given  to  the  wildest  and 
most  ramming  fancies ;  and  the  most 
exact  and  ioUomatic  of  languages 
ceases  to  be  either  exact,  idiomatic,  or 
fframmatical  in  the  huids  of  these 
Bterary  tradesmen. 

Yet,  with  all  their  gains,  the  news- 
paper romancers  of  the  Fresee  and 
the  Epoque  are  for  the  most  part 
penniless.  Though  some  of  tnem 
make  their  60,000  francs  a-year,  yet 
their  expenditure  is  always  nearly 
double,  and  often  quadruple  their 
income.  They  live,  like  the  rauis 
of  the  Regent  Orleans,  like  the 
Broglies,  the  Brancas,  Uie  Birons, 
the  Csjiillacs,  the  Noces,  the  Riche- 
lieus,  Uie  Dudos,  &c.  Each  of  them 
has  his  Mesdames  Parabere,  de  Pha- 
huis,  Emelie  de  FOpera,  bis  Lieyenne, 
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or  bis  Lola  Montes.  To  see  the 
horses,  and  carriages,  and  livery  scr- 
rants  of  these  men,  to  enter  their 
houses  filled  with  costly  furniture, 
pictures,  &c.,  one  would  think  they 
were  descended  from  the  Mont- 
morencys  and  Mortemarts. 

Your  friend  in  the  last  Rbgika, 
however,  has  done  the  father  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  an  injustice.  The 
father,  though  a  general,  was  not  a 
mulatto  eenend,  but  a  man  of  pure 
French  blood,  descended  of  the  Davys 
de  la  Pailleterie  of  the  Pays  de  Caux 
in  Kormandv.  There  was  no  more 
distinguished  officer  in  the  French 
army.  His  bravery  and  gallant 
bearing  were  remarkable  at  St. 
Bernard,  Mont  Cenis,  ^lantua,  Neu- 
mark,  and  Brixen.  But  his  son 
Alexandre  is  a  mulatto,  his  mother 
being  a  native  of  Guadaloupe  (or  St 
Doming),  and  a  romancer  in  more 
senses  than  one ;  for  though  bom  on 
the  24th  July,  1802,  he  solemnly 
declared  before  the  Cour  d* Assizes 
of  Rouen  he  was  only  forty -one 
years  of  age,  though  he  was  at  the 
moment  he  made  the  declaration  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  But  Monte- 
Cristo  Dumas,  with  all  his  follies 
and  faults — and  their  name  is  Legion, 
— is  a  modest  and  an  humble  man, 
though  he  drives  his  coach-and-four, 
compared  with  Honore  Balzac. 
This  man,  who  is  now  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  came  to  Paris  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  where  he  obtained 
the  brevet  of  a  printer.  He  had 
not  been  in  business  above  a  year, 
before  he  failed  in  trade.  From  1 827 
to  1829  he  produced  various  anony- 
mous romances,  deservedlv  forgotten. 
But  in  1830  his  Flemish  finishing 
was  relished  by  the  bourgecnsie^  who 
had  triumphed  in  the  three  days. 
EugSjue  Orandet  le  M^dn  de  Cam' 
pagne^  Lee  Schnee  de  la  Vie  PrivSe 
de  la  Vie  Parisienney  and  De  la  Vie 
de  Pravince,  obtained  immense  suc- 
cess, and  procured  for  the  author 
corusiderable  sums  of  money.  Behold 
the  unknown  Tourangeau  of  1820, 
the  broken-down  printer  of  the  Rue 
St.  Andre  des  Arcs  in  1831  and  1832 
transformed  into  an  ilSgant,  with  the 
airs  of  a  grand  seigneur,  driving  his 
cabriolet,  sportinp;  his  cane,  worth 
2000  francs,  nourishing  a  formidable 
pair  of  moustachios,  maintaining  a 
tt^rcy  a  valet  de  chanibre,  and  a  maiire 
d  hotel ;  keeping  ant  English  mistress, 


and  expending  at  least  100,000  finixs, 
or  4000i.  a-year.  For  ten  year* 
Honor6  was  at  every  thing  in  the 
ring;  but  at  length,  having  writ- 
ten himself  out,  he  is  now  entiidy 
supplanted  by  Sue,  and  has  fled  to 
Italy,  overwhelmed  with  debts  and 
liabilities,  the  tenth  port  of  which  he 
will  never  be  enabled  to  pay^.  Bet 
without  the  FemOeton  or  Giiw£n 
and  Cassagnac,  Balzac  oonld  never 
have  run  this  mad  and  foolish  caieer ; 
without  the  abuse  of  the  FeuOkiom,  he 
never  could  have  indulged  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  a  diseased  and  morbid 
vanity,  or  lived  the  life  of  a  prinoe 
and  a  financier.  Who  haye  lowered 
and  perverted  the  FemBetonf  Hie 
Prtfsse  and  the  Epoqmey  Giraidm 
and  Cassagnac  Wno  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  scenes  which 
our  common  friend  in  Bbgika  de- 
plores, and  properly  castigates?  Cas- 
sagnac and  Girardin.  Doeb  there 
are  —  always  have  been  —  in  Fain, 
and  duels  there  always  wiU  be  in 
Paris  so  long  as  France  is  France. 
But  duels  d,  jirapos  de  rien  ;  dnels, 
taking  their  origin  in  base  enpi^y 
or  mercantile  rivalry,  are  a  creation 
of  the  Presee  uid  Epoque^  and  the 
Boman  FemUeton, 

As  to  French  actresses,  my  dear 
Olivkr,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  their  lightness  and 
follies,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  break 
these  butterflies  on  a  wheel.  In  the 
midst  of  society,  French  actresses  live 
like  parias.  By  common  consent 
their  profession  is  depreciated  and 
discremted.  When  they  bear  an 
honest  or  respected  name,  they  are 
obliged  to  chan^  it  into  vaL^  rifle, 
or  saint,  not  to  dishonour  or  disgrace 
their  families.  But  who  that  has 
ever  been  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
French  provincial  theatre,  or  that  in 
Easter  week  has  seen  Frendi  pro- 
vincial actresses  come  up  in  dozens 
from  all  comers  of  Fnuice  to  the 
coffee-house  in  the  Rue  de  FArbre 
Sec  to  seek  metropolitan  engagements, 
declaiming,  sinnng,  dancing,  powr  ee 
vendre  A  fench^  au  au  nwait,  can 
wonder  at  the  scene  at  the  Trois 
Freres?  TOl  the  bad  eminence,  how- 
ever, of  Grirardin,  Cassa^ac,  and 
Co.,  the  press  of  Paris  did  not  ^ 
behind  the  scenes  in  search  of  mis- 
tresses ;  and  even  during  their  pre- 
dominance, it  is  only  the  scam  and 
dr^  of  the  press  that  aspire  to  the 
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ancient  privfl^ee  of  the  gentilhommes 
de  la  chambre  de  roi. 

KTo,  my  dear  Ouvee,  you  must 
not  judge  of  the  press  or  the  litera- 
ture of  France  hy  these  deplorable 
examples.     The    Bertins,   the   De 
Sacys,  the  Chasles,  the    St.  Marc 
Oirardms,  the  Fleurys,  the  Fauchers, 
the  Saint  Beuves,  are  men  as  learned 
and  as  respectable  as  are  to  be  found 
'in  any  country;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  the  better  portion  of  the 
ITrench  press,— the  JDibats^  the  Con- 
siitutumnelf  the  Si^le^  and  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mandes,   &c.,  —  are    all 
anxious  to  rescue  themselves  from 
the  opprobrium  of  being  considered 
as  persons  of  the  stamp  of  the  Girar- 
dins  and  Cassagnacs,  of  the  Dujar- 
riers  and  Seauvallons. 


Forgive  mc  for  trespassing  on  you 
at  sucii  length,  but  it  is  right  the 
case  of  respectable  and  learned  men 
should  be  distinguished,  as  the  law- 
yers in  mv  day  used  to  sav,  from  the 
case  of  tne  scamps,  of  the  scum  of 
literature  and  politics.  Beware  in 
England  of  the  Roman  Feuilleton, 
If  you  ever  allow  romancers,  jesters, 
or  novelists  to  usurp  the  place  held 
in  your  Times  and  Chronicle  by  seri- 
ous-and  solid  political  writers,  adieu 
to  the  respectabilihr — adieu  also  to 
the  liberty  of  the  English  press. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Oliver, 

Your  failbful  and  sincere  friend, 
Bbnjamik  Blukt, 

Bencberman  and  Trencherman  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 


ERNEST  WALKIKWORM  S  OPINION  OF  SEVILI.E, 
nr  A  LETTBB  TO  MB.  6R17BLET. 


When  we  separated,  my  dear  Grub- 
ley,  at  the  Southampton  Pier,  you, 
to  study  the  resources  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  I,  for  Seville,  I  was 
far  more  satisfied  with  my  choice 
than  I  am  at  present  Unlike  most 
of  those  whose  midnight  lamps  glim- 
mer with  the  same  perseverance,  I 
must  frankly  own  that  mj^  reading  has 
misled  me.  I  forget  wmch  romantic 
bard  first  inveigled  me  into  the 
dreamy  admiration  which  I  have  ever 
since  encouraged  towards  this  land. 
But  whoever  it  was,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  course  of  reading  I 
thenceforth  pursued,  and  for  my 
present  disappointment. 

I  have  accompanied  tourist  after 
tourist,  poet  after  poet,  through  this 
southern  paradise,  and  never  met 
with  the  shadow  of  a  disappointment 
to  mar  the  delights  of  a  reddence  at  Se- 
ville as  long  as  I  remained  at  Putney. 
How  different  the  descriptions  m 
books  are  from  the  places  they  pro- 
fess to  paint,  I  have  now  begun  to 
discover.  I  Imve  here  Byron,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  my  deceivers;  and 
am  learning  to  smoke  in  order  to 
use  their  leaves  in  lighting  my  pipe, 


as  I  think  that  such  atrocious  exag- 
gerations should  end  in  smoke. 

My  first  outbreak  against  the  poet 
I  have  just  named  was  occasioned  by 
the  journey  from  the  coast  to  this 
place.  I  was  all  eagerness  to  arrive 
at  the  romantic  land  he  talks  of,  and 
discovered  by  the  cud  of  the  day 
that  he  could  never  have  looked  for- 
ward to  any  of  his  readers  coming  to 
see  it.  AVny,  the  Thames  between 
Hammersmith  and  Battersea  is  far 
more  romantic  than  this  Guadal- 
quivir, along  the  whole  fifty  miles 
of  which  there  is  not  sufi&cient  fo- 
liage to  deck  theparterre  of  an  al- 
derman*s  villa !  This  disappointment 
was,  however,  triflins  to  that  of  my 
whole  existence  in  tnis  so  vaunted 
city,  which  is  as  different  as  can  be 
imagined  from  what  they  would 
make  you  believe. 

Any  one  coming  here  after  having 
been  told,  as  I  have  fifty  times,  that 
Seville  was  a  superb  city — a  city  of 
palaces— would  suppose  the  diligence 
nad  set  him  down  at  the  wrong  town. 
You  know,  my  dear  Grubley,  that  I 
always  say  what  I  mean ;  well  then, 
I  assure  you  that  the  narrowest  part 
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of  Fetter  Lane  is  about  tbe  width  of 
tbe  principal  streets  of  Seville ;  and 
as  for  the  palaces,  I  have  worn  ont 
two  pairs  or  boots,  and  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  remotest  symptoms  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  Ton  know 
how  we  abuse  Buckingham  Palace; 
there  is  nothing  here  that  would 
stand  the  comparison  with  one  of  its 
wings.  It  is  true  they  say  that  there 
18  one  built  bv  the  Moors,  who  are 
said  to  have  done  every  thing  with 
a  sort  of  Oriental  magnificence.  I 
requested  to  have  it  shewn  to  me ; 
but  when  we  came  to  it  I  could  not 
believe  it  was  a  palace.  It  is  nothing 
to  a  row  of  houses  in  Portland 
Place.  I  was  so  disgusted  that  I 
would  not  go  in ;  and  I  saw  clearly 
by  the  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
my  guide,  an  intelligent  Spaniard, 
who  understands  English,  that  he 
appreciated  my  feelings  on  comi^g 
jVom  such  a  country  as  England: 
and  I  am  convinced  he  has  since 
spoken  well  to  his  friends,  of  my 
spirit  in  not  allowing  myself  to  be,  as 
it  were,  taken  in,  by  entering  the 
doors  of  such  a  place. 

A  circumstance  which  renders 
these  disappointments  the  more  pro- 
voking, IS  the  great  advantage  a 
stranger  possesses  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  facility  of  the  language. 
Having  a  tolerably  quick  ear,  the 
peculiarity  immediately  struck  me 
that  all  the  words  terminated  in  o. 
It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the 
English  language  is  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion, as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
entire  Spanish  tongue;  so  that  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  by 
adding  an  o  to  the  English  words,  X 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  intelligi- 
ble; and  that  without  tne  trouble 
of  studying  a  new  language.  For, 
with  a  litUe  practice,  I  expected  to 
run  on  fluently  enough  with  my 
native  tongue  thus  modified ;  and  X 
resolved  to  exercise  myself  aloud  in 
my  room  during  half  an  hour  each 
morning,  and  &q  occadonally  du- 
ring a  solitary  walk  in  the  country. 

X  tried  my  system  for  half  a  day, 
but  I  can*t  say  it  altogether  suc- 
ceeded. I  was,  however,  as  well  un- 
derstood as  when  I  tried  the  Spanish 
itself.  I  believe  the  individuals  with 
whom  I  happened  to  fall  in  that 
morning  were  not  fair  specimens  of 
the  average  Spanish  intelligence. 
One  fellow  to  whom  I  appHed  for  a 


little  ooddo  fisho  and  ojstero  sanso, 
ran  away  as  though  I  had  tfaresteoed 
to  knock  him  down.  BerideB,  I  Ibmid 
the  principle  did  not  inTariably  ad- 
mit of  asucceasfhl  application,  fhxB 
a  practice  this  nation  possesses  of  £s- 
torting  the  significatioii  of  terns; 
as  in  the  instance  of  damero^  whiefa 
by  an  unaccountable  perversion  is 
made  to  signify  money.  From  snch 
obstacles  as  thiese  I  feared  my  syHem 
would  require  some  previous  stndy, 
with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  list  of 
exceptions  and  modifications ;  I  there- 
fore laid  it  aside  for  the  moment,  and 
took  to  the  old  routine  of  leaznh^ 
Spanish  as  a  distinct  langnaj^  My 
intention  is  not,  however^  given  up; 
and  I  shall  devote  my  first  lei- 
sure time  to  the  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  in  order  that,  at 
least,  future  travellers  msy  profit  by 
the  discovery. 

The  most  curious  monument  here 
seems  to  be  the  great  tower  called 
the  Giralda,  which  I  admire  much. 
It  is  all  square  up  to  an  immense 
height,  and  then  tapers  up  to  the 
top  like  a  Chinese  pasoda,  with 
Quantities  of  great  bells  all  round  in 
full  view,  turning  head-over-heels 
when  they  ring  a  peal.  I  ascended 
this  tower  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
and  never  did  I  see  so  Strang  a 
place.  I  was  let  in  through  a  door 
which  looked  like  a  rat-hole,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  enormous  building, 
and  to  pa^  through  which  I  had  to 
stoop.  There  was  first  a  small  room, 
and  out  of  it  another  door  leading  to 
a  passage,  which  went  up-hill  for 
about  a  dozen  paces.  A  dead  wall 
stopped  me  at  the  end ;  but  the  nass- 
age  tfaen  turned  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  left,  and  I  went  upSiill  another 
dozen  steps  to  another  wall,  and 
again  to  tne  left;  and  this  was  uni- 
formly repeated  until  I  had  walked 
about  half-a-mile,  turmag  alwi^  to 
the  left.  It  then  opened  into  a  sort 
of  platform,  and  there  I  was  on  the 
top,  with  a  balustrade  round  the 
sloes  of  the  tower,  and  all  the  bells 
overhead,  hanging  out  in  the  air. 

The  town  was  as  ugly  from  that 
eminence  as  from  below ;  but  the 
cathedral,  which  is  dose  to  the  tower, 
was  most  singular,  and  looked  like 
the  monuments  of  a  whole  dtv  jum- 
bled together  as  if  they  bad  been 
tossed  out  of  a  dice-box.  On  coming 
down  I  met  a  procession  composed  of 
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priefltfl,  soldiers,  and  otbers,  and 
among  them  was  mored  along,  on  a 
iprooden  stand,  a  model  of  the  great 
'tower,  supported  on  either  si£  br 
female  figures  as  large  as  life.  I 
^was  informed  that  these  two  fiffures 
represented  saints,  which  strucK  me 
as  a  circumstance  worth  notice,  as 
shewing  the  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  our  nation  and  this  on  these 
subjects,  for  they  were  figged  out 
just  like  the  females  who  figure  on 
platforms  in  front  of  the  shows  at  an 
£nglish  fair,  and  you  know  those 
females  with  us  are  never  considered 
in  the  light  of  saints. 

With  regard  to  the  charms  of 
intercourse  with  these  Andalusians, 
who  have  been  so  rej^atedly  de- 
scribed as  the  most  fascmating  race, 
irresistible  in  their  winning  ways  to- 
wards foreigners,  I  was  undeceived 
from  the  first  day.  The  people  at 
the  inn  scarcely  paid  any  attention 
to  me,  but  left  me  to  look  after  every 
thing  for  myself.  I  was  roused  from 
my  sleep  on  the  first  morning,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  boisterous  female 
into  the  room,  who  placed  a  tray  of 
bad  chocolate  on  the  table.  I  turned 
in  my  bed  and  inquired  in  good 
Spanisb, — 

"What's  o'clock?"  To  which  she 
replied  in  equally  good  Spanish, — 

"  Don*t  know ;"  and  slammed  the 
door  after  her. 

If  I  take  my  hat  off  to  bow  to  the 
lady  of  the  inn— a  custom  which,  you 
are  aware,  is  universal  on  the  Con- 
tinent— I  hear  a  general  laughter 
among  the  servants,  which  is  some- 
times repeated  when  I  request  them 
to  do  anything  for  me.  Never  shall 
I  ask  a  Spanish  lady  again  to  take 
wine  ;  for  at  the  tahle-d'hote^  al- 
though all  talk  to  each  other  at  these 
dinners,  whether  they  are  acquainted 
or  not,  I  asked  a  lady  in  my  b^t 
manner  to  drink  with  me,  and  she 
stared  without  deigning  to  reply, 
while  these  cursed  servants  felt  to 
girling  again  behind  our  chairs,— 
a  civility  which  they  rejpeated  when 
I  stood  up,  my  napkin  m  my  hand, 
on  the  departure  of  two  ladies  from 
the  table. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  You 
know  my  bashfulness  in  the  presence 
of  women;  in  fact,  no  one  nas  en- 
deavoured more  perseveringly  than 
yourself  to  laugh  me  out  of  it.  At 
all  events,  you  would  not  believe  me 


enilty  of  outraging  innocence  in  a 
foreign  land,  nor  am  I  capable  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  Wilson,  whom 
you  know,  and  who  had  been  all 
over  France — ^at  least  he  said  so, — 
once  told  me  that  a  little  delicate  and 
judicious  gallantry  towards  the  sex 
was  sure  to  make  a  &vourable  im- 
pression, and  secure  to  the  stranger 
a  good  reception.  Penetrated  with 
this  truth,  I  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  a  little  of  my  timidity,  and  the 
first  chambermaid  I  met  I  threw  my 
arms  instantaneously  round  her  necs 
without  saying  a  word,  lest  the  effect 
should  be  spoiled  by  my  impure 
Spanish.  The  female  started  from 
me,  dealing  such  a  slap  on  my  cheek 
that  I  suffered  from  a  swollen  eye 
for  two  days. 

The  impression  I  received  of  the 
urbanity  of  this  class,  when  1  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  residence,  wnich 
I  had  had  much  difficulty  in  disco- 
vering, of  a  certain  Sefior  Don  with 
four  names,  to  whom  I  had  procured 
from  my  banker  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, was  not  more  favourable.  On 
ringing  the  bell  a  voice  from  within 
the  iron  gates,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance,  cried  out,  "  Queen  who  P" 
dwellinc;  on  the  termination  of  the 
monosyllable  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  re- 
ply, as  they  did  not  know  my  name; 
and  while  1  reasoned  with  myself— 
"  QuxerC^  was  more  loudly  repeated, 
with  an  evidently  impatient  augment- 
ation of  the  nasal  en.  I  then  men- 
tioned my  name  to  my  invisible  in- 
terrogator, and  was  replied  to  with  a 
"  Vaya  Vd,  con  ZHos,  ti  civil  way  of 
requesting  beggars  to  go  about  their 
business.  As  1  did  not  like  standing 
in  the  street  with  my  face  at  an  iron 
grille,  ejcplaining  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  my  lungs  to  people  two  or  uiree 
pair  of  stairs  above,  at  the  window 
of  an  inner  invisible  court,  I  returned 
home  and  buriied  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 

Musing  as  I  took  my  walk  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  this  circum- 
stance, which  shut  the  Seville  houses 
to  me,  as  though  they  had  been  con- 
vents, I  met  some  old  acquaintances 
lately  arrived  like  myself;  but  be- 
fore I  introduce  you  to  them,  I  must 
notify  my  extreme  disappointment 
in  the  cathedral.  This  monument 
differs  from  the  palaces  of  Seville  in 
this  respect,  that  it  is  not  at  all  dififi- 
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cult  to  discover.  Wherever  you  go 
vou  cannot  avoid  seeing  its  enormous 
Dulk  out-topping  every  thing  else, 
and  filling  a  whme  quarter  of  a  town. 
Having  heard  and  read  of  its  won- 
ders, I  entered,  expecting  to  have 
arrived  at  last  at  a  compensation  for 
all  my  other  disap^mtments.  I 
found  myself  in  an  immense  grey, 
brown,  dingy  vault,  of  a  prodigious 
elevation,  and  almost  dark  with  mys- 
terious-looking people  of  different 
sorts ;  some  moving  slowly  from  one 
part  of  the  edifice  to  another ;  others 
niakmg  bows  to  the  air,  or  to  the 
walls ;  and  some  forming  with  their 
thumbs  and  fingers  cabalistic  signs. 
I  had  not,  however,  long  to  meditate, 
or  to  endeavour  to  account  for  what 
I  saw,  for  a  sort  of  familiar  in  a 
black  gown  and  loose  white  spenser, 
wearing  on  his  head  a  cap  with  an- 
gular projections  upwards,  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  bells, 
and  in  his  hand  a  long  white  stick, 
approached  me  and  pointed  to  my 
snoulders,  on  which  I  had  thrown 
my  cloak  d  VEapagnol.  I  ventured 
to  inquire  whetner  he  wished  any- 
thing, but  could  get  no  reply  but 
noddinp  of  the  head  and  cap,  and 
rapid  signs  of  the  hand,  accompanied 
by  half-articulate  expressions,  simi- 
lar to  bozo,  or  vozo,  and  quitar; 
now  as  quitar  signifies  do  away,  take 
away,  or  take  off,  and  I  would  not 
take  off  my  cloak  for  a  fellow  who 
had  the  impudence  to  wear  his  fools*- 
cap  while  ne  gave  me  the  order,  I 
took  myself  off,  and  shall  not  cer- 
tainly enter  that  building  again. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  decent,  quiet,  respectable 
Protestant  place  of  worship,  is  totally 
unknown  here ;  such  as,  for  instance, 
our  Barnabas  Chapel  at  Wandsworth. 
We  must  take  thin^  as  we  find 
them.  The  only  way,  in  my  opinion, 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  here,  is  to 
avoid  setting  foot  in  any  of  these 
fiaunty  Catholic  churches  on  that 
day;  for  on  other  days  one  is  con- 
stantly drawn  into  them  to  see  their 
flummenr  shows  and  processions. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  directed  to  the 
Christina  promenade,  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Seville  fashionables. 
There,  in  fact,  I  should  have  been 
repaid  for  once  by  finding  my  ex- 

f  stations  of  enjoyment  reiuised,  had 
been  allowed  to  remain.    On  a 
magnificent  marble  terrace,  larger 


than  by  twenty  times  the  lord  major's 
ball-room,  surroimdcd  with  marble 
seats,  and  outside  these  a  spkndki 
finrden,  wafting  all  the  Derfames  of 
raradise,  were  assembled  a  blaaeof 
beauty  and  an  ocean  of  animarion. 
I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  absorbed 
in  the  stud^  of  this  enchanting  visioo, 
when,  a  wide  space  opening  by  imi- 
versal  consent,  a  procession  of  a  woA 
novel  description  passed  through  the 
assembly,  uniose  formal  ranks  and 
undivided  attention  were  arrested  by 
the  event.  A  dozen  British  officers 
from  Gibraltar  had  disembarked,  and 
taken  the  Sunday  promenade  on  tbeir 
way  to  their  hotel,  each  carnring  his 
portmanteau  on  his  shoulder,  and 
cracking  jokes  in  a  loud  voice  as 
they  underwent  the  ordeal  of  this 
universal  criticism.  "•  Well,**  thought 
I,  as  I  observed  the  unequivocal 
signs  of  disgust  and  ridicule  thos 
drawn  on  my  compatriots,  and  which 
I  felt  would  dog  my  steps  as  long  as 
I  remained  on  the  ground,  "it  b 
time  for  me  to  be  off!*'  and  I  filed 

I  mentioned  having  fallen  in  with 
some  acquaintances ;  it  is  a  lady  with 
her  son,  who  came  in  their  yacht, — 
a  Mrs.  Smuggins,  of  Whiteehapel. 
Young  Smuegins  went  to  sea  five 
years  ago,  ana  made  two  voyages  to 
l^mbay,— on  which  occasions,  as  bis 
widow^  mother  had  been  liberal, 
and  given  him  a  pacotille,  he  scraped 
together  a  capital  sufiicient  to  enable 
him  to  dabble  in  scrip ;  so  that,  bdnf 
lucky,  he  soon  realised  a  (for  him) 
dazzling  fortune.  Having  aa^uired 
a  taste  for  the  sea,  he  immcduUely 
purchased  and  fitted  up  a  yacht,  in 
which  he  stowed  away  biscuits  and 
tea  for  ballast,  these  being  the  comes- 
tibles he  prefers.  He  started  with 
the  intention  of  taking  his  beloved 
parent  to  Gibraltar,  but  meeting  with 
contrary  winds,  and  being,  at  length 
—owing,  possibly,  to  his  farinaoeoos 
ballast — seriously  maltreated  by  a 
gale  off  the  Algarbe,  he  ran  mto 
Cadiz  for  shelter.  He  tells  me  he 
^ould  never  have  dreamed  of  coming 
to  these  parts,  but  the  damages  of 
his  ship  requiring  time  to  repair,  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  visit 
Seville,  aner  being  thoroughly  tired 
of  Cadiz.  He  quite  agrees  with  me 
about  this  place,  and  says  that  Ca^ 
is  just  as  bad.  "I  never  expected," 
he  adds^  "  to  find  th^re  so  much  9^ 
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an  ounee  of  tobacco  for  my  eailorB ; 

and   when  I  went  into  a  cafe  and 

asked  for  a  devilled  gizzard  and  a 

pint  of  porter^  they  replied  that  they 

had  notning  but  old  charters  to  chew 

[no  doubt  he  means  orchala  de  chufas 

— almond    orgeat],  and   something 

about  hell  and  a  dose*'  [kelados — 

frozen  lemonade,  &c.]    He  therefore 

came  here,  and  is  no  better  satisfied, 

but  anxious  to  get  out  to  sea  again, 

or,  at  least,  to  touch  at  Gibraltar, 

"where  he  expects  to  find   himself 

more  at  home.     He  had  founded 

great  expectations  on  a  bull-fiffht, 

^wfaich    he    expected    was    similar, 

though,  of  course,  not  equal,  to  a 

bull-bait  with  English  dogs.      He 

had  taken  tickets  for  himself  and 

Mrs.  Smuggins  for  the  next  corridor 

Tcorridajj  as  he  termed  it ;  and,  as  I 

had  never   witnessed  the   sight,  I 

agreed  to  meet  them  at  the  Circus. 

It  was  yesterday. 

I  found  the  place  very  crowded 

when  I  arrived,  and,  bemg  shewn 

the  way  in,  came  into   a   passage 

with  a  row  of  boxes  on  one  side, 

filled  with   ladies   and   gentlemen, 

whose  view  I  interrupted  as  I  stood, 

and  on  the  other,  a  descent  of  some 

half-dozen  stone  gradines  down  to 

the  arena.    These,  also,  seemed  to 

be  as  full  as  they  could  hold.    The 

people  at  the  hotel  had  procured  me, 

as  the  best  sort  of  ticket,  one  that 

admitted  to  the  barrera.    On  shewing 

it  to  a  gentleman  in  the  front  seat  of 

a  box,  he  directed  me  to  the  lowest 

of  the  gradines,  where,  in  fact,  I 

should  have  been  in  front,  and  as 

near  as  possible  to  the  action,  like 

the  orchestra  places  at  a  theatre. 

But  how  was  1  to  arrive  P    Each 

gradine  is  at  once  the  seat  of  its 

occupants  and  the  footstool  of  those 

belonging  to  the  next  above;  and 

what  with  coat-skirts,  elbows,  knees, 

and  feet,  the  passage  did  not  api)ear 

practicable.    Seeing   my  hesitation, 

the  gentleman  again  asked  to  see  my 

ticket,  and  pointed  to  the  number  on 

it  to  shew  that  my  place  must  be 

reserved.    I  therefore  ventured  on 

the  attempt,  and,  begging  as  many 

pardons  as  I  could,  put  forward  one 

foot,  then  the  other;  but  although 

the  uppermost  row,  having  no  knees 

nor  feet  on  their  seats,  let  me  through, 

the  next  were  rebellious,  and  cned 

out  openly  that  the  farastero  should 

have  come  in  timQ>  that  the  fmcian 


had  commenced ;  and,  on  a  shout  of 
applause  greeting  some  exploit  of  a 
^reat  black  bull,  all  further  atten- 
tion was  refused  me.  "  Now,  there* 
fore,**  thought  I,  "it  seems  I  must 
renounce  this  dissipation  also;**  and 
I  was  about  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  boxes,  the  view  from  which  I 
interrupted,  when  two  good-natured 
natives  opened  me  a  small  space  on 
their  stone-seat,  and  I  slipped  in, 
making  one  of  a  row  of  700  or  800 
spectators  seated  on  that  step. 

Well,  this  was  a  novel  scene !  and 
the  only  thing  worth  coming  to  Se- 
ville for.  Around  a  circus  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  admit  of  Astley*s 
being  set  upright  and  played  at  hoop 
with  round  and  round  it,  was  a 
sloping  wall  of  human  beings  up  to 
and  above  where  I  sat — at  a  rough 
ffuess  I  should  say  20,000 — ^all  in  a 
fever  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  the  bursts  of  applause,  or 
disapprobation,  or  laughter,  or  groans, 
single  vciocs  were  occasionally  audi- 
ble, uttering  homely  witticisms, 
usually  responded  to  either  by  some 
brilliant  repartee  or  by  a  general 
laugh.  But  the  principal  attention 
was  bestowed  on  tne  performers,  and 
deservedly. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  career  of  the  big 
black  bull.  A  troop  of  most  elegant 
gentlemen,  in  white  silk  stockmgs 
and  embroidered  silk  jackets  and 
breeches,  either  scarlet,  or  yellow, 
or  bhie,  &c.,  each  carrying  a  scarf  on 
his  arm,  were  lounging  about  on  all 
sides  of  the  animal ;  while  in  front  of 
him,  ready  for  attack,  stood  one  of 
the  most  slim  and  graceful,  in  an 
entire  tight  dress  ofblack  embroidered 
satin,  except  the  little,  light,  open 
jacket.  This  was  the  only  performer 
who  bore  an  offensive  arm,  for  the 
cavalry  had  retired.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  straight  sword  in  a 
horizontal  position,  concealed  from 
view  by  a  scarlet  mantle  which  hung 
upon  the  blade.  He  was  motionless, 
and  looked  the  monster  in  the  face. 
The  whole  arena  had  suddenly  be- 
come silent,  and  all  eyes  were  mtent 
on  the  two  principal  actors.  The 
bull  was  also  standing  still,  but  soon 
commenced  a  slight  movement  6f  the 
head,  which  he  turned  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other ;  his  eyes 
were,  however,  again  immediately 
fix^  on  his  enemy,  and  at  length  ho 
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lowered  his  heed  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  scraped  the  sand  two  or 
three  times  with  nis  hoof.  The  ma- 
tador now  slipned  the  xed  scarf  from 
the  hlade  of  tne  sword.  A  toss  of 
the  head  announced  the  anhnal*s  final 
resolre,  and  he  made  a  rash.  The 
sword-hand  of  the  matador  rose  to  a 
level  with  his  shoulder,  and  without 
any  movement  of  his  body,  more 
than  an  almost  imperceptible  restins 
on  the  left  foot,  he  appeared  to  hold 
the  sword  motionless.  However  this 
was  managed,  certain  It  n  that  I 
heard  a  hissing  sound,  not  unlike  the 
passing  of  a  saw  through  a  plank  at 
a  distance,  and  perceived  the  hilt 
lasting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bull,  the  olaae  beinff  out  of 
sight  until  drawn  leisurely  from  the 
carcaas,  which  had  fallen  on  its  knees, 
and  immediately  afterwards  rolled  on 
to  its  side  a  lifeless  mass. 

The  matador  wiped  his  blade  in 
the  scarlet  mantle,  while  his  neat 
performance  received  the  universal 
plaudits  of  the  spectators.  While 
this  was  going  on,  in  an  instant  a 
noose  had  been  slung  round  the  head 
of  the  carcass,  and  a  team  of  tinkling 
mules,  four  a-breast,  had  galloped  it 
out  of  the  circus.  The  next  bull 
was  what  I  should  think  they  would 
call  a  poser, — but  you  have  doubt- 
less read  of  fifty  bull-fights,  and  no 
description  is  like  the  thing  itself. 
Besides,  mv  pleasures  were  wofully 
interrupted  during  the  performances 
of  this  Dull.  Before  we  come  to  that, 
however,  I  must  record  one  of  his 
exploits.  The  animal  was  small,  but 
symmetry  itself.  Its  barrel  tight 
and  shinmg;  its  tail  projecting;  its 
step  brisk  though  measured ;  the 
head  rather  large,  and  armed  with 
horns  which  projected  almost  ho- 
rizontally in  front,  and  were  so  fine 
and  slightly  curved  as  to  look  almost 
like  daggers.  A  picador  had  en- 
countered him  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  circus,  and  heedless  of  the  point 
of  the  lance,  only  formed  to  penetrate 
about  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  bull 

Sored  ihe  horse  tmder  the  left  shonl- 
er,  Ufting  him  up  until  the  suffering 
animal,  rearing  to  escape  the  deepen- 
ing wound  and  the  pressure  trom 
the  side  attacked,  placed  his  forelegs 
over  the  barrera,  or  wooden  en- 
closure, nearly  six  feet  high.  The 
bull,  no  longer  able  to  reach  this 
part  of  his  victim,  pressed  on,  and, 


takhig  him  under  the  htoncli,  kept 
lifting  him  up  repeatedly,  so  tfait 
the  hmd  legs  of  the  poor  horse,  de- 
scending to  the  gronnd  in  re^^r 
cadence,  prodaoed  the  appearance  of 
dancing.  Soon  his  forenoofk,  &en* 
gaging  themselves  fVom  the  barrier, 
ana  at  the  same  instant  his  hinder 
quarters  being  high  in  air,  be  fell 
with  his  rider  on  to  the  ball's  back, 
where  they  struggled  for  half- a- 
minute,  as  the  horns  woald  not  lei  go 
their  hold;  and  in  this  postore  of 
things  the  little  bull  actuaUy  ad- 
ran^  a  step  or  two  without  drop- 
ping his  burden,  which  ultimately 
rolled  over,  placing  the  picador, 
whose  padded  leggings  rendered  him 
very  helpless,  m  much  peril  A 
chubo  was,  however,  at  nand,  and 
soon  drew  the  attention  of  the  bfill, 
which  quitted  his  prostrate  enemy  to 
seek  fposh  encounters. 

No  sooner  had  the  rapturous  ap- 
plause drawn  forth  by  this  perfonn- 
ance  given  way  to  a  temporary 
silence,  than  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  movement  among  the 
spectators  at  about  a  dozen  yards* 
distance  on  my  left,  and  below  me. 
Something  unusual  had  evidently 
occurred,  and  the  people  were  stand- 
ing up.  The  fact  was  this,  the  bull 
had  gored  another  horse,  which,  ne- 
vertheless, galloped  about  with  his 
rider  ill  the  meleey  dragging  his 
bowels  along  the  gronnd.  My  ac- 
quaintances, the  Smugginses,  whose 
presence  I  had  forgotten,  were  at  the 
spot  in  question,  and  at  tiiis  sight 
tne  nerves  of  Mrs.  Smuggins  had  to- 
tally failed  her.  She  liad  placed 
herself  in  the  men*s  seats,  and  mast 
have  created  no  inconsiderable  sensa- 
tion by  her  rather  bulkv  attractions 
and  foreif^  manners  and  costume,  in 
the  portion  of  the  building  never 
f^uented  by  the  reputable  of  her 
sex.  Her  exclamations  now  reached 
me.  **!  cannot — I  cannot — Oba- 
diah?      Take   me   away!      Ah— 

he—I  am  fainting— I  am  faint \ " 

and  after  a  minute  a  sort  of 
scream.  Mr.  Smu^ns  was  an- 
dible  likewise,  declanng  he  would 
not  go,  although  all  the  ladies 
present  should  faint;  the  fhn  was 
capital,  and  he  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an- 
dther.  Meanwhile  the  bastle  spread, 
and  the  curiosity  became  general. 
The  police  would  shortly  have  inter- 
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fered.  Mr  ehiTalnms  feelings  wete 
excited,  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  ren- 
eue  of  this  distressed  princess,  and  no 
small  difficulty  I  had.  She  was  four 
p^idines  down ;  it  was  bad  enough  to 
arrive  alone:  imagine,  then,  the 
ascent,  with  a  fainting  and  hysterical 
form  of  corpulent  dimensions  resting 
on  my  arm !  Imagine,  moreover,  the 
endurance  of  laugnter,  which  at  last 
^eeted  us  unrestrained  I 

If  I  resolved,  as  I  administered 
consolation  and  soothing  accents  to 
thift  suffering  and  virtuous  compa- 
triot on  our  way  to  her  inn,  never  to 
f^o  to  another  bnll-fight,  ro^  reso* 
ution  was  confirmed  on  hearing  her 
heart-rending  exclamations.  You 
know,  my  dear  Grubley,  that  I  am 
incapable  of  exaggeration  or  decep- 
tion of  any  sort ;  well,  I  assure  you 
that  the  poor  ripped-up  hone  occa- 
sioned the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Smug- 
gins  to  revert  to  her  deceased  hus- 
band. I  cannot  account  for  this  eir- 
cnmstanee;  if  I  could  I  certainly 
would  tell  you  the  reason  of  it,  but 
so  it  was.  She  constantly  ajipealed  to 
him,  using  the  vocative  article ;  and 
once  she  uttered  the  fdlowing  ad- 
dress to  him,  interrupted  bv  sobs : — 
•*  Poor,  dear  Smuggins  f  What 
would  yon  have  said  to  my  witness- 
ing such  things?  And  our  own 
child  to  take  me  there !  '*  And  after 
having  said  this,  she  wiped  her  eyes 
with  a  blue  duster.  For  my  part,  I 
always  feel  compassion  for  the  re- 
verses which  befall  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  but,  nevertheless,  on  her 
making  the  last-mentioned  exclama- 
tion, I  could  not  help  asking  myself, 
What  could  the  Seville  bull-fanciers 
have  said  when  they  saw  Mrs. 
Smugeins  ? 

In  fact,  if  there  is  one  thins  more 
remarkable  than  another  in  tnis  re- 
nowned city,  it  is  the  rigid  and  re- 
tiriuff  simplicity — ^nay,  severity,  of 
femtae  costume  and  deportment 
among  the  upper  classes;  and  yon 
know,  Grublev,  I,  of  course,  look 
upon  those  or  our  sort,  and  every 
one  we  know,  as  being  of  the  upper 
dssses.  Imagine,  then,  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  appearance,  in  a 
conspicuous,  nublic,  and  male  situa- 
tion, of  a  tall  and  magnificent  Hot- 
tentot Venus,  like  this  Smuggins  of 
Whiteehapel,  flaunting  in  a  rainbow 
of  gay  colours,  and  exhibiting  a  free- 
dom of  look  and  gesture,  which,  at 


lesfit  in  these  regions,  is  is  yet  nnpre- 
cedented  and  exotic  I 

It  appears  that  others  have  far  less 
reason  to  complain  of  their  adverse 
fiites  than  I  have.    Do  you  recollect 

P ,  the  brewer  at  Battersea,  who 

finding  his  vats  no  lon^r  filled  and 
emptiMl  as  in  former  tmies,  sold  his 
establishment  to  a  bone-dust  manu- 
facturer, and  embarked  for  Hobart 
Town  ?  He  was  dliipwrecked  off 
Madeira,  and  conveyed  by  a  French 
government  brig  to  Gibraltar  at  his 
own  reouest.  What  fbrther  befell 
him  ana  his  family  I  know  not,  but 
his  man-servant — a  youth  who  used 
to  drink  more  porter  than  be  assisted 
in  manufacturing— took  employment 
in  a  carpenter's  sh<^  at  uibraltar. 
This  youth  it  was  whom,  after  eon- 
ducting  my  rescued  fair  one  to  her 
residence,  I  saw  issuing  from  one  of 
the  least  dingy  and  disreputable- 
locating  houses  in  Seville.  I  knew 
him  m  an  instant  by  his  nock-marked 
skin  and  hook-n^,  ana  stopped,  all 
amaasement,  for  he  was  dressea  better 
than  myself.  A  new  silk  hat  on  one 
of  his  ears,  a  blue  ooat  and  chiselled 
buttons,  japanned  boots,  and  a  cane 
sawing  the  oalmy  atmosphere. 

<«Well,**  I  exclaimed,  "^  Thomas, 
it  is  long  since  we  met  at  Battersea." 

'*  Yes,  a  long  time,  sir." 

**  I  heard  you  were  a  carpenter, 
but  you  seem  to  have  left  that  call- 
ing for  something  better?*'  And  I 
expected  that  he  would  blush,  and 
stammer  forth  a  bashful  storv  of  ro- 
mance; how  thirt  a  black-eyed  seilora 
had  deigned  to  remark  him,  and  that 
he  was  now  a  don  in  a  lar^  house. 
But,  to  my  surprise,  he  replied,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  as  quietly  as  if  he 
were  announcmg  a  flue  day, — 

**  I  gives  lessons  in  Hinglish  now, 
sir." 

At  this  innocent  announoement  I 
did  not  restrain  my  mirth;  but  he 
took  no  ofiTenoe,  suppoeinff,  probably, 
that  it  was  my  mode  of  oongratu- 
lation,  and  added,  that  he  was  ouit- 
ting  at  that  moment  a  house  in  woicfa 
he  had  two  pujHls.  I  wished  him 
joy  without  inquuing  respeeliog  their 
proficiency. 

My  dnappointments  are  manifestly 
destined  to  nave  no  other  end  than 
my  departure  from  Seville.  Having 
exhausted  all  which  could  poaribly 
befall  me  within  the  town  widls,  and 
of  which  I  have  not  told  you  half. 
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the  Fates  had  kept  in  reserre  other 
mishaps,  pursuant  to  a  perseverance 
m  their  system  of  persecution,  which 
I  should  not  have  credited  had  any 
other  than  myself  been  their  vic- 
tim. 

EveiT  one  who  comes  here  is  dri- 
ven to  Italica,  an  ancient  city  buried 
underground.  It  was  explained  to 
me  tlut  under  the  ground,  that  is, 
to  the  city  itself  no  one  can  pene- 
trate ;  but  although  I  demurred  to 
the  trouble  of  makmg  this  excursion 
for  nothing,  my  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  young  Smuggins,  who  was 
to  accompany  me ;  and  who  cleverly 
remarked,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
see  the  ^und  beneath  which  the 
ancient  city  is  buried ;  or  rather  be- 
neath which  those  who  let  out  the 
horses  and  carnages  desire  it  should 
be  believed  it  is  buried.  We  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  caleche-and-four, 
for  what  reason  I  could  not  guess, 
since  the  distance  is  only  one  Spanish 
mile  (four  English) ;  and  the  norses 
of  this  province  had  always  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  the  best  in  Europe. 
The  coachman  we  barcained  with 
insisted  for  the  four  quadrupeds,  and 
as  the  price  was  as  moderate  as  I 
should  nave  expected  it  to  be  had 
there  been  only  two,  we  gave  in  to 
his  wishes.  I  therefore  looked  for- 
ward to  no  ancient  city,  not  intend- 
ing to  dig  for  one,  but  to  a  superb 
trot  in  the  sunshine,  behind  four  of 
the  snorting,  caracoling  nags,  which 
I  had  so  often  admired  during  my 
lounges  about  Seville. 

When,  however,  the  fatal  morning 
arrived,  and  the  turn-out  drew  up 
in  the  inn-court,  oh,  what  a  falling 
offi  The  caliche  looked  more  like 
a  few  dusty  planks  attached  to  an 
old  dried  bulls-hide;  and  the  horses 
— could  they,  indeed,  be  horses,  and 
of  the  same  species  as  the  quadrupeds 
to  which  I  Aad  always  heard  that 
name  applied?  Impossible!  they 
must  belong  to  a  race  kept  concealed 
among  the  ruins  of  the  antique 
Italica,  and  only  brought  to  light  on 
these  special  occasions.  These  Ro- 
sinantes  appeared  to  be  able  to  stand, 
but  nothmg  more,  and  I  consulted 
with  my  companion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  them  hook  on  four 
more.  We,  however,  determined  to 
leave  every  arrangement  to  our  cha- 
rioteer; and  having  lumped  our- 
selves into  the  seat  with  force,  in 


order  to  tiy  its  solidity,  we  made 
sign  to  be  olf. 

There  was  much  cracking  of  the 
whip  as  we  passed  through  the 
streets ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  we  got 
up  a  pretty  respectable  jog-trot, 
which  was  maintained  until  we 
reached  the  brid^  of  boats  which 
communicates  vrith  the  suburb 
Triana.  Here  an  unstable  ground 
being  added  to  so  rickety  a  frame- 
work as  that  which  moved  over  it, 
the  perils  were  doubled;  and  we 
moved — since  that  was  quite  percep- 
tible— but  so  ineffectuallj,  as  &r  as 
regarded  progress,  that  the  hundred 
yards  of  bridge  lasted  us  a  good  ten 
minutes.  Up  the  opposite  bank,  too, 
at  a  walk,  ana  the  same  pace  through 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  aforesud 
suburb.  Then  came  the  road,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  whole.  It 
was  immediately  clear  that  for  snch 
a  road  no  one  would  think  of  puttii^ 
together  any  other  species  of  carriage. 
The  reason  ours  did  not  immediately 
break  to  pieces,  was  because  nothing 
fitted  or  was  joined  about  it ;  all  its 
I»artB  being  hooked  together  at  op- 
tional distances,  and  capable  of  any 
useful  variation  of  thar  relative 
positions,  no  commotion  could  con- 
sequently damage  the  mechanism. 

We,  therefore,  moved  along  in  a 
clatter  of  endless  activity ;  and  had 
we,  instead  of  being  seated,  placed 
ourselves  on  our  feet,  we  could  have 
headed  successfully  a  Bacchanalian 
procession  in  the  quality  of  dancers. 
As  we,  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, b^an  to  wish  for  the  end 
of  our  excursion,  an  oversight  of  the 
charioteer  put  a  temporaiy  extin- 
guisher on  our  saltatory  exhibition, 
by  dropping  us  on  our  side  into  a 
positive  pit,  for  such  was  the  vacuum 
which  called  itself  a  rut  in  this  place. 
Our  vehicle  preserved  its  equilibrium 
at  an  inclination  of  about  30^ ;  but 
the  quadrupeds,  with  the  best  pos- 
sible intentions,  could  not  advance. 
The  Jehu  descended  from  the  seat 
to  render  his  arg^uments  more  per- 
suasive, but  nothing  would  do ;  and 
we  began  to  meditate  putting  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  wnen,  looking 
up,  I  beheld  an  apparition,  which 
suddenly  arrested  my  resolutioos 
and  froze  the  contents  of  my  arteries* 

Jogging  my  companion  with  my 
elbow  to  make  him  lollow  the  direc- 
tion of  my  ^es,  I  pulled  him  at  iht 
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same  time  fordbl^r  back  to  his  place. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  a  half-bank, 
half-hedge,  I  had  perceived,  between 
two  gigantic  leaves  of  some  southern 
plant,  two  human  heads  in  juxta- 
position, about  as  far  onward  as  to 
be  on  a  line  with  our  leaders'  noses. 
At  the  sight  of  these  faces  and  their 
unmistakeable  expression,  all  the 
histories  of  S]mnish  banditti,  with 
all  their  terrific  details,  fiashed 
across  roj  prostrate  brain,  which 
they  seized  upon  with  the  greater 
violence  from  my  having  always 
affected  in  conversation  to  h^d  lightly 
these  perils,  which  I  really  conceived 
much  to  be  exa^rated.  Such  a 
chance  had  especi^Iy  never  entered 
into  my  calculations  for  this  excur- 
sion. 

•*  What  shall  we  do  ?"  I  whispered. 
**  Run  for  it  ?"  Smuggins  seemed  to 
hesitate,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  any  precaution  within 
our  power.  I  st(X)d  up,  pretending 
to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
gradually  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  brigands  to  reconnoitre.  I  only 
found  tne  confirmation  of  my  terrors 
at  the  sight  of  two  guns,  one  resting 
its  butt-end  on  the  ground,  and  sup- 
porting with  its  muzzle  the  arm  or  a 
robber;  and  the  other  laid  by  the 
side  of  a  cloak,  near  some  agricultural 
implements.  The  features  of  the 
men  were  ferocious.  Pointed  thread- 
bare hats  rested  on  their  eyebrows. 
Kercingeyes;  sallow  olive,  or  rather 
brown  mahogany  cheeks,  cut  into 
deep  furrows;  and  ragged  beards  and 
moustachios.  These  characteristics 
belonged  to  the  two  with  but  slight 
shades  of  difference,  which,  in  my 
hurried  glance,  quite  escaped  me; 
and  what  completely  appalled  me 
was  the  cool,  unconcemea  manner,  in 
which  they  awaited  the  moment  for 
advancing  upon  us,  quietly  gazing 
at  the  coachman  and  his  labours, 
while  they  leaned  against  the  bank 
over  whicn  they  were  looking. 

We  held  rapid  council  and  deter- 
mined to  pretend  not  to  notice  them ; 
and  after  having  pulled  our  vehicle 
out  of  the  rut,  to  order  the  coachman 
to  turn  back  and  get  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  provoking  quietness 
of  my  companion  puzzled  me  in  no 
small  degree,  and  added  to  my  panic, 
for  he  evidently  did  not  believe  the 
fellows  were  robbers. 

^  For  God's  sake,**  I  said,  in  an 


earnest  whisper,  and  turning  my 
back  in  their  direction,  '*  don't  keep 
looking  at  them :  our  safety  depenas 
on  our  not  appearing  to  notice  them. 
They  may  otherwise  suspect  us  of 
endeavouring  to  escape,  and  being 
unarmed  we  are  entirely  at  their 
mercy  I" 

Smuggins  said  nothing,  but  did  all 
I  wish^,  and  we  speedily  lifted  the 
machine  out  of  the  rut.  Jehu  either 
did  not  see  the  robbers,  or,  like  our- 
selves, pretended  not ;  or,  perhaps — 
and  the  thought  came  over  me  like 
thunder — might  be  pla3dng  into  their 
hands,  and  had  taken  advanti^  of 
the  rut  to  deliver  us  up  to  his  friends. 
However  this  might  oe,  he  looked 
much  surprised  on  receiving  the 
order  to  face  about,  and  assumed  the 
resigned  expression  usual  with  these 
Continentals  when  they  simply  ex- 
claim, ••  Oh,  Ingleses  I  by  way  of 
accounting  for  every  eccentricity. 

During  our  occupation  of  lifting 
out,  Smuggins  had  remarked  that  a 
rood  or  two  of  this  road  might,  if 
cut  out  in  sauares  and  removra  with 
care,  be  Ida  down  in  Oxford  Street 
in  continuation  of  some  of  the  wood- 
pavement  experiments.  He  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  omnibi,  as  he 
termed  them,  floundering  about  in 
it,  or  the  lord-mayor  in  his  state- 
carriage.  All  my  anxiety  was  trifling 
compared  to  the  astonishment  which 
now  followed  it,  on  finding  that  we 
were  fairly  off  without  any  move- 
ment beinff  made  by  the  malefactors, 
nor  a  single  report  assailing  our  ears, 
nor  ball  whizzing  between  us ;  nor, 
for  all  I  knew  or  know,  for  I  took 
care  not  to  look  back,  any  change  in 
the  lazy  attitude  the  briffands  had 
preserved  during  the  whole  transac- 
tion. 

'*  Well,  this  is  fortunate  1 1  suppose 
we  did  not  look  worth  rifling,  was 
my  companion's  observation,  and  I 
told  the  coachman  the  cause  of  our 
change  of  arrangements. 

"  Hombre  I"  was  his  exclamation ; 
*'  kaa— ladrones !"  and  he  added  that 
they  were  no  more  robbers  than  he 
was  himself  (which  might  possibly 
not  alter  the  case).  He  had  seen 
them  all  the  time,  and  knew  them 
for  labourers,  who  were  then  only 
preparing  to  leave  the  field  for  the 
mid-day  siesta.  He  partly  succeeded 
in  removing  the  prejudice  I  had 
formed  against  these  certainly  sUa* 
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pidous-looking  rustics,  to  whom,  at 
all  events,  I  was  sincerely  grateful 
for  expediting  our  return  to  Seville 
and  terra  firma. 

Nevertheless,  that  afternoon  some- 
thing was  wanting  to  mv  satisfaction 
with  our  proceedings,  ia  fact,  rebel- 
lious feeing  began  at  length  to  assail 
me ;  and  I  determined  to  resist  the 
influence  of  this  star  of  disappoint- 
ments,  by  which  I  had  been  per- 
secuted ever  since  my  arrival.  I 
almost  despised  myself  for  not  having 
seen  anything  at  Seville.  I  had 
been  repulsed  from  the  house  to 
which  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  re-f 
commendation.  1  had  turned  my 
back  on  the  alcazar  in  disgust.  I  had 
been  worried  out  of  the  cathedral, 
shamed  off  the  Christina  promenade, 
and  Smugginsed  away  from  the  bull- 
fight. An  insufferable  suspicion  be- 
gan to  haunt  me  that  my  own  ignor- 
ance, folly,  over-sensitiveness,  —  in 
short,  my  own  fault  in  some  way, 
had  occasioned  these  failures.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  how  this  idea 
stung  and  aroused  me.  I  grew  head- 
strong. There  was  nothing  whatever 
at  Itaiica  but  mud.  Thither  it  was. 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  last  intended 
to  go.  I  resolved,  therefore,  now  to 
ro  to  Itaiica.  There  was  no  necessity 
or  rehiring  our  coach-and-four ;  the 
river  passes  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place,  and  we  could  boat  it. 

No  sooner  had  I,  after  stamping 
for  a  short  time  up  and  down  my 
room  after  dinner,  arrived  at  this 
resolve,  than  I  hastened  to  the  caf§ 
frequented  by  the  recent  companion 
of  my  misfortunes  to  re-enlist  him, 
lie  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea. 
Every  thing  on  the  water  would  do ; 
and  we  appointed  a  meeting  at  the 
bridge  for  the  following  morning, 
there  to  embark. 

That  morning  I  sallied  forth, 
firmly  resolved  to  conquer  my 
destiny  or  die  in  the  effort;  but 
who  can  foresee  fVom  what  quarter 
will  proceed  his  discomfiture  ?  What 
did  I  behold  on  arriving  at  our  ren- 
dezvous? Mrs.  Smuggins  on  the 
arm  of  her  son !  This  omen  I  could 
not  mistake.  I  foresaw  in  the  in- 
stant that  somehow,  I  could  not  guess 
how,  our  fortunes  would  be  marred, 
I,  therefore,  saluted  my  friends  with 
much  sadness,  and  proceeded  to  en- 
a  boat, 
s.  S.  had,  like  myself,  the  hftbit 
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of  picking  up  information  at  her  inn ; 
the  more  easily,  as  she  was  lodged 
at  a  French  house,  where  an  English 
lady's  maid,  who  acoompanied  a 
fainily  of  traveHers,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  landlord,  and  remained 
in  quality  of  landlady,  no  one  in* 
quired  how  Intimately.  This  per- 
sonage had  stronffly  recommcndfd 
her  guest  from  Wmtechapel  to  ^iaii 
a  larse  Jerominite  convent,  sitoated 
a  little  way  up  the  river ;  and  hear- 
ing the  son  announce  hia  boating 
expedition,  had  advised  her  to  take 
advantage  of  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity, since  they  must  pass  wito- 
m  siffht  of  the  convent. 

This  subject  was,  therefore,  the 
first  to  be  broached  on  our  taking 
our  seats  in  the  boat.  I  was  indi^ 
ferent,  as  I  foresaw  that  aomeUuDg 
must  upset  my  plan;  nor,  in  iaet, 
could  1  decently  oppose  the  lad j'« 
wish.  We,  therefore,  ordered  the 
helmsman  to  steer  for  the  convent, 
which  was  situated  at  about  half  the 
distance  to  Itaiica,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

We  did  our  best  to  b^uile  the 
time  by  agreeable  conversation.  Mrs. 
Smngeins  expressed  curiodty  to  know 
why  Tso  persisted  in  wishing  to  see 
Itaiica.  1  told  her  that  it  was  because 
it  had  been  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
that  we  used  to  learn  about  that 
nation  at  school,  for  I  was  ashamed 
to  tell  the  real  reason.  She  then 
made  much  inouiry  about  convents 
and  nuns,  which  I  found  it  difficult 
to  answer.  She  wished  to  know 
why  the  nuns  did  not  marry,  and 
why  they  could  only  be  seen  through 
a  grating  like  people  afllictcd  with 
the  plague.  I  answered  these  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as  I 
had  never  studied  the  subject ;  stating, 
that  I  presumed  the  first  custom  whs 
the  result  of  their  bad  taste ;  and  the 
second,  its  well-merited  punishment. 
She  next  expressed  a  desire  to  he 
informed  why  they  were  called  nan& 
This  question  I  did  my  best  to  evade, 
from  a  sincere  feeling  that  I  could 
not  satisfy  her  curiosity;  but  such 
was  the  pertinacity  with  which  slie 
insisted  on  having  some  explanation 
of  this,  for  which  she  shrewdly 
enough  remarked  that  there  must 
exist  some  reason,  that  at  length  1 
found  it  necessary  to  say  that  they 
were  probably  called  nuns  because 
nm  of  them  knew  the  reason.    At 
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this  junciare  the  boat  gave  a  grind, 
and  ^we  were  aground  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  Guadalquivir. 

Mrs.  S.  turned  very  pale,  and  her 
alarm,  was  not  diminished  on  hearing 
her  son  rap  out  various  energetic  Eng- 
lish ezmnesBions  directed  to  the  boat- 
men* \  however,  told  her  there  was 
no  danger  of  our  being  drowned  in  so 
shallow  a  stream ;  a  consolation  which 
I  felt  not  myself,  having  read  that  it 
was  formerly  navigable  for  lai*ge 
ships  200  nmes  higher  up. 

In  a  short  time,  by  dint  of  pushing 
and   pulling,  and  one  of  tne  men 
gettiiu^  out  of  the  boat,  we  were 
shoved  off  and  continued  our  voyag[e. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  arrive  ^i 
sieht  of  the  convent,  but  a  landing- 
place  could  not  be  found.    The  banks 
were  every  where  abrupt ;  not  high 
enough  to  be  picturesque,  but  just 
too  high  for  a  lady  to  reach  Urra 
firma  \j  a  jump.    At  length  the 
sailors  made  choice  of  a  part  where 
they  asserted  there  were  stepping- 
places,  although  I  could  discover  no 
difference  between  one  portion  of  the 
shore  and  another.    Mrs.  Smuggins, 
ivhose  natural  protector  had  instan- 
taneously reached  the  top   of  the 
bank  by  two  bounds,  and  was  recon- 
noitring the  country,  seemed  to  rclv 
upon  me  with  all  that  irresistible 
dependence  peculiar  to  her   feeble 
sez. 

I  had  placed  my  right  foot  on  a 
break  of  the  earth  m  the  bank,  which 
was  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so. 
Finding  myself  thus  in  a  firm  posture, 
with  the  other  foot  on  the  edge  of 
the  vrater,  I  offered  one  hand  to  the 
lady,  while,  with  the  other,  I  grasped 
the  root  of  a  stunted  shrub.  Mrs. 
S.  stood  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  which 
had  been  pushed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  ground,  otherwise  it  must 
have  yielded  to  her  weight;  and, 
taking  mv  hand,  she  made  an  effort 
to  ascend,  putting  one  foot  near  to 
mine  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
on  a  prqjecting  clod  which  I  pointed 
out.  I  then  mounted  anotlier  step, 
and  placed  a  foot  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  urging  Mn.  S.  to  make  an 


effort  to  follow,  and  pulling  her  hand 
with  my  whole  force. 

Thinking  us  safe,  the  boatmen  had 
ceased  to  pull  the  boat  shoreward; 
and  it  had,  consequently,  left  its 
place  and  was  veering  round,  when, 
at  so  unpropitious  a  moment,  the 
dod  gave  way  under  Mrs.  Smuggins*s 
upi^  foot,  and  she  operated  a  Ascent 
wnich,  although  graaual— as  she  had 
to  pull  me  after  her  ^rt  of  the  way 
—  ended  in  her  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  water.  I  had  sUpped  and 
slipped,  until  I  was  at  the  extreme 
edge,  and  still  held  her  hand;  and 
her  garments  being  buoyed  up  by 
the  wave,  and  forming  an  extensive 
circle  around  her,  she  appeared  by 
no  means  uncomfortably  poised  on 
the  cool  element.  She  exhibited 
the  panting  effect  usually  observed 
on  entering  cold  water;  but  I  thought 
her  seat  must  be  the  more  refreshing 
and  agreeable,  since  such  had  been 
her  state  of  alarm  during  the  half 
minute  of  her  suspension  Mneath  the 
sole  support  of  my  hand,  that  the 
persjnration  now  stood  on  her  cheeks, 
and  rendered  her  gloveless  hand 
scarcely  tenable. 

Mrs.  Smu^^^ps  did  not,  however, 
view  her  position  in  the  same  light, 
but  exclaimed  at  length,  in  much 
agitation,  that  she  felt  something. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  I  replied,  to 
tranquillise  her ;  "  it  can  but  be  a 
fishr 

"Oh,  horrors!"  she  screamed. 
«  What  I  food  for  the  fishes  ?" 

But  this  degrading  fate  was  averted, 
as  also  the  glut  it  would  have  oc- 
casioned in  toe  Seville  fish- market, 
by  the  aid  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
to  the  water,  seeing  the  lady's  danger, 
and  come  to  her  rescue.  I  then 
called  to  the  youth  to  return,  that 
we  might  make  the  best  of  our  way 
home. 

I  cannot  express  to  vou,  my  dear 
Grubley,  how  tired  I  nave  been  of 
this  place  ever  since  that  excursion, 
and  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  be 
hundreds  of  miles  from  it  when  next 
you  hear  of  me. 
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RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  OERMANT.* 


It  18  now  not  much  more  than  a 
twelyemonth  fnnce  the  attention  of 
men  in  this  country  was  first  called 
to  the  present  rebgious  moYcment 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Grermany.  Since  that  time  the 
movement  nas  advanced  with  mat 
rapiditj,  and  has  assumed  such  an 
aspect  and  revealed  such  a  con- 
dition of  men*s  minds,  as  must  fix  the 
anxious  regard  alike  of  spiritual  and 
of  civil  rulers,  and  command  the 
notice  of  every  Christian  heart  and 
of  every  intelligent  mind.  Its  first 
originators,  indeed,  have  heen  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  comparative  ob- 
scurity. Some  have  prudently  con- 
fined themselves  to  tne  care  of  the 
particular  flocks  which  have  chosen 
and  installed  them  as  pastors,  while 
others,  such  as  Konge  and  Dowiat, 
have  been  permitted  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  an  idle  and  unproductive 
crusade.  These  two  men  have  en- 
tirely let  themselves  down  from  the 
digmty  of  the  priestly  character,  and, 
assuming  that  of  the  demagogue  or 
agitator,  nave  worshipped  ana  burned 
incense  to  the  people.  As  the  con- 
stituted authorities  were  naturally 
unfavourable  to  them,  or,  at  the 
most,  neutral,  they  have  seldom  been 
permitted  to  hold  their  assemblies  in 
churches  or  halls,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  so-called  Second  Refor- 
mation has  become  in  their  hands  a 
business  of  dinners  and  noisv  toasts, 
of  crowds  and  vivats.  Indeea  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
movement  is,  that  no  leaders  have 
appeared;  no  man  of  wisdom,  energy, 
character,  or  commanding  talent,  who 
could  ofi^er  himself  as  a  centre  round 
which  the  zealous  multitudes  might 
gather  and  organise  themselves. 


The  Lutheran  reformation  un- 
avoidably fiivoured  the  develope- 
ment  of  mdividual  self-suffidentncss. 
It  did  so  in  two  ways.  1st.  By  its 
possessing  within  itself  no  regouriy 
transmitted  priesthood.  2ndlj.  I^ 
the  principle  which  it  reco^iiaeJ, 
that  faith  and  religious  knowledge 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  individiMi 
investigation  and  research,  and  not 
of  teaching  as  a  transmitted  or  an 
inherited  faith.  Its  only  band  was 
the  subscription  of  a  formnlai,  the 
inefficiency  of  which  became  very 
early  apparent;  and  hence,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  ill-oonstmcted 
fabric  fell  to  pieces,  overwhelming 
in  its  ruins  more  than  the  oatw«rd 
constitution  and  influoice  of  a 
church. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  ignorant 
of  the   antichristian   and   haughty 
character  that  prevails  in  the  litera- 
ture  and  science  of  Germany.     Hie 
German  people  are  characterised  not 
so  much  E)y  the  pride  of  birth,  or  of 
wealth,  or  of  arms,  as  by  the  pride 
of  thought.     Science  and  jdiiloeo- 
phy  have  an  invincible  cfaann  ibr 
them,  and  these  instruments   they 
apply  with  equal  freedom  to  Uvy 
and  the  Pentateuch,  to  the  Gospeb 
and  to  Justin  Martyr.    There  ia  no 
check  of  reverence,  no  trembling  at 
the  Word  of  Grod.    Accordingly  phi- 
losophy for  a  time  reigned  alone. 
Bare  reason  possessed  the  chair  and 
the  pulpit.    The  times  of  the  Porch 
and  the  Academy  seemed  to  have 
returned,  only  with  the  materials  of 
the  Gospel  and  with  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  Church.    Wherever  the 
Bible  and  the  hymn-book  carried 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  in  Ger- 
many that  is  alike  with  the  Popish 


*  Mission  der  Deutsch-Katholiken,  too  G.  O.  Gervinns.     Heidelberg,  i84d. 
The  MisftioQ  of  the  German  Catholice,  by  G.  G.  Gerrinus. 
Dr.  Theiner*s  Beitritt  sar  Deulsch-Katholiscben  Reform,    Weimar,  1845. 
Dr.  Tbeioer'a  Adhesion  to  the  German  CaUiolica. 

Ob  Schrifti     Ob  Geiat!     Verantworttmg  gegen  Meine  Anldager,  ron  G.  A. 
Wialicenua,  Pfarrer  in  Halle.    Leipzig,  J  845. 

Letter?  or  Spirit  1  Reply  to  my  Accusers,  by  G.  A.  Wialicenus,  Pastor  in  HaUe* 

Bekentniaae  von  UhlicL.    Leipzig,  1845. 

Confessions  of  Uhlich. 

Neue  and  doch  alte  Feinde,  von  Johannes  Ronge.    Dessaw,  1845. 

The  Last  Enemies  the  same  as  the  First,  by  John  Ronge. 
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and  the  Protestant  population,  there  a 

SToad  philosophy  entered  and  sat 
oim.    ;It  lifted  up  its  voice  at  every 
street-corner,  and  glided  like  a  ser- 
pent into  every  hMom.    And  what 
nas   it  done?    There  is  no  sacred 
thing  which  it  has   not   pro&ncd, 
there  is  no  veil  which  it  has  not  rent 
in  twain,  there  is  no  dirine  which  it 
has  not  polluted,  there  is  no  honour- 
able thing  which  it  has  not  made  vile. 
'*  Ooethe  and  Schiller,**  savs  Gervinus 
ivith  triumph,  "  Voss  and  Jean  Paul, 
"W^inkelman  and  Wieland,  Forster 
and  Uchtenberg,  have  deai^  all  tiie 
barriers  of  dogmatical  Christianity, 
and  the  educated  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple have  follow^   their   example, 
every  man  according  to   his   b^ 
ability." 

_  With  a  limitless  faith  in  the  fiiture 
history  of  man,  and  in  the  inherent 
power  of  self-developement  that 
pervades  the  species,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  mere  pro- 
cess should  with  them  be  Uie  grand 
idea.  Whither  that  progress  at  any 
given  moment  may  be  tending  is  less 
clear,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  its 
uronhippers,  of  no  great  conse- 
quence; for  history,  read  with  ^e 
eye  of  science,  shews  that  the  species 
has  advanced  through  all  changes 
and  circumstances,  toward  and  un- 
toward. The  individual  or  the  nation 
may  have  {^one  down,  but  the  great 
human  family  hasbeen  carried  steidilv 
forward  to  its  maturity.  They  fed, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  de- 
clare it,  that  they  have  slready  at- 
tained (in  Grermany)  a  point  of  de- 
velopement  to  which  uie  Keformation, 
nay,  all  history,  nay,  Christianity 
itsm,  was  only  an  introduction. 

The  new  reformation  has  been 
the  great  subject  of  the  year  that  is 
past,  and  a  year  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  is  worth  a  quarter  of  any 
former  century.  Where  we  at  this 
moment  write,  in  one  of  the  bu- 
siest of  the  firee  imperial  cities,  it 
is  the  universal  subject  By  priest 
and  peasant,  by  scholar  and  merchant, 
in  the  dubs  and  cafes,  the  German 
Catholic  Church  is  the  constant 
topic  of  discussion.  An  entire  new 
literature  has  sprung  up ;  and  Buo- 
naparte and  the  Kaisers,  Goethe  and 
Scniller,  have  yields  their  place  in 
the  print-shops  to  Ronge  and  Ker- 
bler.  Scarcely  have  the  anxieties  of  a 
rather  troubled  monetaiy  period,  and 
Tou  zxzm.  no.  cxcym. 


those  of  a  deficient,  or  at  least  a 
doubtful  harvest,  been  able  to  com- 
mand their  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  periodical  press.  Since  the  synod 
of  Leipzig,  which  rather  rashly  and 
prematurely  announced  a  creed,  con- 
ferences have  been  hdd  in  Stuttgart 
and  in  Berlin,  in  which  all  northern 
Germany  has  shared,  and  all  south- 
em  Germany  svmpathised.  In  these 
the  chief  idea  has  been  to  widen  the 
popular  basis;  even  the  state-and- 
scbool  question  has  been  broached — 
for  the  church -and -state  question 
was  virtually  answer^  Ions  ago, 
and  is  now  passed  by  as  frivSous — 
and  a  so-called  emandpation  or  en- 
firanchisement  of  the  female  sex  has 
been  gravely  propounded.  In  the 
meantune  a  certain  sort  of  worship 
has  been  carried  on.  The  pulpit  and 
the  altar  have  not  ceased,  but  the 
pulpit  has  become  a  stage  for  the 
orator  who  is  thrust  into  it,  who 
bows  his  head  to  the  audience,  because 
they  are  the  representative  of  that 
universal  humanitv  which  is  his  ^od ; 
while  the  altar  is  but  the  convenient 
place  where  Christian  worship  may 
be  parodied,  and  the  holy  sacra- 
ments profaned.  They  who  know 
the  heart  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
must  be  aware  what  an  entire  over- 
throw all  his  £uth  and  sentiments 
must  have  sustained  ere  he  can 
look  upon  the  altar  with  any  eye 
but  that  of  worship,  or  prodaim  from 
his  place  that  the  holy  sacrament 
is  no  longer  a  mystery.  Yet  so 
thoroughly  are  men  loosed  from  their 
former  anchorages,  that  it  is  affirmed 
of  Dr.  Theiner,  the  best  man  whom 
the  New  Reformation  can  boast  of, 
that  he  has  consented  even  to  the 
principle  that  the  holy  Eucharist 
shall  not  be  cdebrated  on  other  than 
holy  days,  except  at  the  request  of 
some  individual  who  desires  to  par- 
take of  the  communion. 

While  such  things  were  going 
forward,  Rome  has  Men  silent,  con- 
tenting herself  with  excommunica- 
tions. With  these  her  children  have 
grown  too  fkmiliar,  and  they  have 
learned  to  despise  them.  They  whose 
faith  and  all^^ce  have  not  been 
shaken,  shrink  from  the  rude  blus- 
terinfls  of  a  popular  gale,  and  are 
withdrawing  tnemsdves  from  public 

f  laces  and  from  mixed  society.    Such 
'rotestants  as  have  any  faith  or  fear 
of  God  xemaining  in  them,  all  the 
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profeisianalfy  orthodox  and  correct 
clergy,  and  especially  that  small  hody 
of  earnest  men  who  have  sprung  up 
in  later  years,  and  in  whom  one  may 
aee  that  the  spark  of  Christianity  has 
been  preserved  amid  the  ashes  of  a 
forsaken  altar,  sympathise  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  stand 
aloof  from  men  who  would  ffladly 
reach  to  them  the  hand,  and  per- 
suade them  that  they  are  embariced 
together  in  a  common  cause.  At 
fint,  indeed,  the  well-meaoinff  and 
charitable,  and  the  more  memtativG 
amonff  them,  indulged  the  hope 
that  Uiis  reformed  widy,  springing 
up  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Cnurcfa,  might,  by  a  moderate  and 
patient  course,  Iwve  subsisted  in 
the  midst  of  the  corrupt  mass  till  it 
should  have  gradually  purified  the 
whole  and  amorbed  it.  Germany 
offered  advantages  for  such  an  at- 
tempt, such  as  could  be  found  in  no 
other  country.  Daily  intercourse, 
frequent  intermarriages,  had  created 
innumerable  shades  of  transition  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed. 
Jealousy  of  a  f<weign  central  au- 
thority was  stronff  even  among  the 
higher  cler^.  The  questions  result- 
ing from  mued  marriages,  and  those 
secret  uneasinesses  which  priestly  in- 
fluence and  priestly  arts  occasion,  had 
made  Poi»erv  seem  the  mat  troubier 
of  domestic  happiness.  Men  saw  their 
wives,  their  sisters,  and  their  mo- 
thers, defrauded  of  their  right  to  the 
sacraments,  if  they  allowed  their 
husbands  to  exereise  a  natural 
power  over  their  children's  edu- 
cation. The  abuses  and  wicked- 
ness, not  of  the  confessors,  but  of  the 
prescribed  confessional,  had  driven 
thousands  awa^r  from  the  holy  corn- 
would  have  been,  by  the  mass  of  tSe 
population,  hailed  as  a  deliverance. 
Would  the  civil  governments,  there- 
fore, it  was  thought,  only  have  energy 
and  unity  0noiu;h  to  hinder  the  re- 
formers ttom  being  med^ed  widi; 
would  the  reformen  themselves  only 
proceed  with  quietness,  with  toler- 
ance, and  conciliation,  what  blessed 
results  might  be  looked  for  I  Ay,  and 
had  the  thing  not  b^n  a  creature  of 
the  time ;  had  it  not  been  from  the 
first  as  a  movement  entirely  popular ; 
had  not  the  movement  been  its  own 
master,  awaiting  its  own  tune  for 
easting  up  a  master  for  itself,  a  <fni<  «; 


maehma  from  the  midst  of  its 
ebullitions;  had  there  been  any  one 
to  hold  the  balance,  or  any  balnnrc 
to  hold;  had  it  not  beien  early 
laid  down  as  a  prinei^e,  resalting 
from  the  philosophy  of  hiatonr,  that 
the  good  most  be  attained  only 
through  a  series  of  Unnders :  had 
these  things  not  been  so,  the  nnidi- 
desu«d  quiet  and  orderly  ehaase 
might  possibly  have  been  faroB|^t 
about.  But  Ums  things  wese,  and 
well-meaning  and  meditative  men 
were  deceived,  becanae  they  knew 
not  the  time  nor  undenfeood  the 
signs  of  it  Events  overtook  their 
slow  steps  of  meditation,  and  harried 
past  them  like  the  wind. 

Our  readers  may  supnoae  that  the 
orthodox   Protestant  clergy   migfat 
have  been  able  to  exercise  a  saln^^ 
influence  in  the  midst  of  this  aodal 
change.    We  seared^  believe  that 
they  could;  for,  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  fret  of  their  bei^  an  aluKMt 
invisiMe  minority,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  place  themselves  in  a  position 
whence  th^  can  do  any  good.    Of 
ecclesiastical  organisation    they  are 
entirely  ignorant.    They  deny  it  on 
principle.     The   dergyman  is  re- 
gazdea  as  no  more  than  the  organ 
of  the  people.     His  priesthood  is 
but    the    representation    of    their 
priesthood.    Whatever  power  or  ss- 
crednces    he   baa,  they  have  con* 
ferred,  and  they  can  revoke.     He 
presides  at  their  public  worship  and 
dispenses  the  sacraments,  not  becaaac 
he  has  more  right  to  do  so  thsn 
any  other  man  who  is  present,  bat 
because  for  order  and  deeomm's  sake 
they  have  appointed  him  to  exerose 
thatftinctioo.    In  no  reelect  does  he 
represent  to  them   any  thing  but 
themselves.    This  mucOv  indeed,  we 
have  met  with,  that  when  »  cleny- 
man  has  been  outvoted  by  his  Uy 
congregational  council,  and  conpriled 
to  permit  his  church  to  be  used  for 
the  ooeasknalserviMs  ciihe  German 
Catholics,  he  sighs  and  smites  }aa 
breast,  and  says,  **  Hy  churefa  has 
been  desecrated.**    But  of  shudiog 
in  the  name  and  place  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  speaking  with  an- 
thorily  as  the  messenger  of  God,  of 
doing  God*s  work,  and  believhtf  tbtt 
God  does  his  work  by  theirhaiids 
of  addressing  men^  eonscienoe  more 
than  their  reason,  speaking  from  ftitfa 
to  fiiith,  «id  adliDg  not  Ibr  pfedloso- 
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pbical  persa«sion  bat  for  childlike 
obedience,  of  all  this  the  orthodox 
Froleitaiit  clergvmen  know  nothing, 
Kmy,  the  trntn  which  they  do 
know  IB  but  iparingly  brought  to 
the  nnlpit;  for,  lat,  the  consistory 
would  not  lon^  permit  it ;  and,  2dl3r, 
the  clergyman  is  unwilling  to  diminish 
bis  congregation— his  publicum,  as 
he  calls  it— and  so  to  curtail  his  op- 
portnniUes  of  doing  good.  The  con- 
sequence  is  that  the  chief  excellency 
of  their  sermons  is  rhetorical.  The 
clergy  preach,  and  the  people,  where 
an  able  man  happens  to  be,  crowd  to 
hear ;  bnt  especuoly  when  Uie  middle 
classes  assemble,  it  is  as  at  our  mo- 
dem tournaments,  to  see  the  beauti- 
M  armour,  the  glittering  of  the 
swords,  the  handling  of  tne  spear, 
and  the  helm  striking  fire-spArks 
under  the  blow  of  im  champions. 
And  to  satisfy  this  empty  craving, 
the  earnest  spirits  of  the  few  are  dis- 
appointed; for  the  many  are  at* 
tracled  by  rhetorical  flourishes  mere- 
W,  amid  which  the  most  that  can  be 
dooe  is  to  insinuate  from  time  to  time 
a  gentle  plea  for  what  they  consider 
an  antiquated  and  expiring  religion. 

The  rest  of  the  clergy  offer  a  still 
more  sonv  hinderance  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  tne  popular  mind;  for  not 
only  do  they  nold  the  same  principle 
of  which  we  have  above  spoken, 
bat  they  go  still  further.  Aisoord- 
inc  to  tton,  whosoever  possesses 
faith  must  attain  to  it  through  his 
own  investigation  and  inquiry.  He 
begins  as  an  unbeliever.  Inherited 
or  dmved  faith,  or  the  faith  of  a  son 
or  a  disciple  who  believes  because  his 
lather  or  his  master  has  taught  him, 
is  Iwd^  upon  as  superstitkm.  The 
end  of  education  is,  therefoie,  in 
their  hands,  individnal  perfeotiim 
and  devekpement  to  soch  a  degree 
as  to  make  eveiy  man  a  mieroeosm 
safleient  to  himself. 

Gervimis  speaks  of  this  class  of 
persons  somewhat  in  the  following 
stram.  "  Our  clergy  have  long  oc- 
cupied a  defensive  post,  they  are 
no  lopger  a  school  of  prophete,  not 
even  a  propagaada»  nor  workers 
oat  of  a  imnnation.  And  they 
know  wdl  enon^  that  their  mo- 
darn  detgmatic  system  is  separated 
by  a  mightjr  ehaam,  that  can  never 
agafai  be  iffled  up,  firem  that  which 
Luther  tanigfat,  and  which  must  even 
^  he  tftugnt  to  that  lowtst  ^  of 


the  people  in  wh<»n  the  times  of 
Luther  are  still  lin&;ering.  Specula- 
tion and  philosophy,  researches  in 
history  and  mythology,  have  taught 
them  to  discover  in  the  Christian 
dqgmas,  jrea,  even  in  those  which 
at  first  sight  may  seem  to  mock 
an  intelligent  man*s  reason,  certain 
profound  truths,  unfolding  to  the 
nreest  thinker  wonderful  depths  of 
that  human  spirit  which  has  been 
present  and  operative  alike  in  all  re- 
ligious and  in  all  historical  myths. 
But  these  are  facts  whidi  our  clergy, 
however  much  they  may  use  them 
for  satisfying  their  own  inquiring 
minds,  will  on  no  account  offer  to 
the  common  man,  in  place  of  those 
mysteries  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  preacn  in  order  to 
answer  his  rude  thoughts  about  the 
marvel  of  his  being.  They,  there- 
fore, in  the  terms  which  they  employ, 
imitate,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  sixteenUi  century, 
though  their  philosophical  ortho- 
doxy can  no  more  become  one  with 
that  of  Luther,  than  times  present 
can  blend  and  become  united  with 
times  gone  by.** 

To  guide  tne  New  Reformation,  as 
it  has  been  called,  no  commanding 
leaders  have  appeared.  In  defect, 
therefore,  of  any  individual  per- 
son, the  history  of  whose  proceed- 
ings might  be  the  history  of  the 
movement,  and  to  whose  wntings  one 
might  look  for  an  exposition  of  the 
pnnciples  on  which  it  is  to  perfect 
itself,  we  must  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  those  who  for  the  time  have  taken 
i&p  the  task  of  givins  utterance  to  the 
popuhir  mind,  who  nave  laid  hold  of 
the  banners  of  the  gathering  host,  and 
point  to  the  obiect  towaras  which 
the  spirit  that  is  in  the  masses  is 
urging  them.  Thepresenttemporaiy 
leaders  are  men  of  the  philosophical 
and  Uteraty  dass,  accustomed  to  view 
all  things  as  mere  subjects  of  study, 
and  fiur  removed  firom  the  business  of 
the  world  and  the  experience  ofhuman 
life.  With  such  as  these  the  wings 
of  speculative  thought  are  not  clipped 
by  suggestions  of  a  mechanical  or 
matter-of-fact  nature.  To  them  vrar 
or  revolution  is  but  a  subject  of  ab- 
stract interest  It  is  not  a  thing  of 
worldly  loss,  of  suffering,  blood,  and 
death.  They  see  a  picture,  and 
nothii^  more.  It  brings  to  them  no 
personal  tenon;  at  w  worst,  i( 
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inflicts  no  other  wounds  than 
those  which  happen  in  a  painful 
dream.  Whether  remembered  as 
past,  or  imagined  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  future  events,  the  woes  of 
the  generations  through  which  any 
ffreat  change  in  the  condition  of 
human  society  works  itself  out,  are  to 
them  like  a  pa^^eant  on  the  stage.  They 
can  think  of  them  as  necessary,  un- 
avoidable, transient,  the  fair  price  of 
a  thing  that  must  be  purchased. 
Such  are  the  best  men  for  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  work.  They  can 
tell  the  peoj^le  what  the  people  have 
in  their  minds;  they  can  read  to 
them  their  o¥m  thoughts  and 
smooth  ^e  way  for  that  which 
shall  be  thought  next 

To  this  class  Gervinus  belongs; 
and  we  may  take  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  spokesman  of  a  large 
number  of  the  same.  The  principles 
which  he  unfolds  and  the  measures 
and  methods  which  he  suggests  to  his 
countrymen,  are  set  fortn  with  a 
characteristic  display  of  candour ;  for 
he  never  speaks,  except  respectfully, 
either  of  creeds  or  of  their  profes- 
sors. 

Tet  all  this  is  an  unreal  homage. 
It  is  the  gradousness  and  condescen- 
sion of  a  proud  man.  Rather  it  is  the 
traitor*s  idss.  All  these  honoured 
and  reverenced  things  are  things  that 
were.  They  must  now  be  overleaped, 
and  flun^  oack  into  the  region  of 
mere  history.  With  the  poetry 
and  fable  of  the  past  they  serve 
only  to  shew  us  the  times  and  con- 
ditions which  humanity  has  outlived, 
and  to  stimulate  us  to  further  self- 
emancipation  and  developement ;  for 
the  day  of  man*s  majority  has, 
at  least,  in  Germany,  been  at- 
tained, and  tutors  and  governors 
are  needed  no  more.  Lest  our 
readers  should  suppose  that  we  are 
oolourinff  this  picture,  let  them  read 
what  follows.  Our  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  absence  of  any  need  for  a 
leader  in  the  present  movement : — 

"In  the  put  c«ntary  there  aroae  in 
Fnoce  certain  geoial  spiriti,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  who  sapped  the  found* 
atiooi  of  the  then  existing  intenectual 
world,  and  of  the  old  coooeptiona ;  but 
io  Germany,  Legion  ia  the  name  for  thoae 
men  who,  though  iodiTiduaUy  acaroo 
reaohio|[  mediocri^  of  genius,  ahall,  by 
their  union,  prepare  the  very  same  over* 
throw,  if  beforeloDg  polatloii  hiaderano^i 


be  not  thrown  in  their  way Ia 

auch  a  time  as  the  16tb  century  Lutber, 
that  hero  of  faith,  could  arise,  who  Kvcd. 
as  it  were,  back  in  the  patriarcliftl  ooodi. 
tions  of  the  people  of  laracl,  who  eoald 
aee  God   and  Satan  in  confliet  fur  the 
lordship  of  the  world ;  who  bad«  from 
his  presence  the  Human  Understaodiiig, 
when  she  oreteuded   to  penetrBta    \i» 
m  jtteries  or  revelation  and  to  master  that 
word  of  the  Bible  which  he  willed  bitadfy 
to  follow.    Could  any  one  in  oar  dej  d«. 
ceive  himself,  or  think  of  daceivinr  odian, 
into  the  idea  that  thu  faith  of  Luther's 
might  onoe  more  revive  amoog  the  mul- 
titude, or  that  any  other  reUgioua  fakh 
of  aimilar  narrowness  could  ever  Beet 
again  with  such  intensity  of  persoaeioo ! 
The  one  and  the  other  are  alike  lor  ever 
vanished  with  Luther's  century,  and  if 
they  ever  do  return,  it  must  happen  ia  a 
time  wherein  all  the  men  and  all  the  re- 
lations of  our  day  ahall  have  disappeared, 
wherein  God  shall  have  broken  this  cul- 
tivated German  world  into  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  or  molten  it  in  the  furnace 
of  centuries,  with  the  mass  of  an  agwa 
commingling  humanity.  But  as  the  times 
are  presently  eonstituled,  between  which 
and  the  en  of  Luther's  religion  a  whole 
century  is  stretched — a  century  that  has 
seen  Latitudinarianism  enthroned,  that 
has  given  birth  to  Science,  and  made 
science  the  sap  of  every  twig  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  man — a  century  that  has  read 
in  the  book  of  nature  a  new,  an  etefnal,  an 
irvefutable  revelation,  in  so  many  waysez- 
tinguishing  the  letter  of  the  written  Revela- 
tion— a  century  in  which  the  human  spirit 
has  attained  to  a  bold  self-r^pard, — ^yea, 
self- deification.— and    both  the   burden- 
bearing  common  man  stirs  up  the  best 
strength  of  bis  being,  and  the  educated 
man  of  leisure  devotes  his  mental  re- 
sources, to  force  their  way  through  phi- 
losophical cbannela  into  every  aecret  of 
creation  and  of  Godhead ;  has  there  not 
been  fiied  an  impassable  gulf,  such  ss 
utterly  to  preclude  the  poasihilitj  of  a 
return  to  that  condition  in  which  Religioo 
sat  alone  as  mistress  amid  the  dsaumds 
of  human  nature  and  the  opinions  and 
projects  of  men  1    It  is  of  no  use  to  wiah 
to  cheat  one's  self  into  the  peranaaien  tliat 
things  are  not  so,  however  displeasiog 
it  msy  be  to  many  to  think  that  they  src. 
Things  are  so,  and  it  is  not  mere  humaa      | 
acts  tbst  have  produced  them.    I  knoir, 
indeed,  how  to  respect  and  honour  thst      j 
faith  of  Luther,  ana  every  other  form  of      ' 
laith  in  every  man,  if  it  have  lowed  froaa 
true  inward  impulse ;  and  yet  I  see  in      I 
every  such  man,  and  all  the  mere  the      I 
more  upright  and  single-hearted  be  ia,  an       I 
entire  stranger  and  fiKuigner,  and  a  wan- 
derer strayed  from  another  tiaoe;   aad 
since  we  have  seen  the  Zinaendorfii  and 
the  iaraten  stand  Ibrth  at  ^efomufs^ 
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what  man  of  any  judgment,  what  man 
\%'ho  is  not  blind  to  facts,  and  history, 
and  the  position  of  aflfaire,  can  beliere 
that  a  religious  system  will  over  again  be 
propagated  by  any  single  person  who  is 
not  himaelf  a  caricature  and  an  oddity  1 
or  that  any  new  orthodox  church  can 
arise  without  finding  itself  obliged  to 
content  itself  with  the  degraded  platform 
of  m  miaerahle  fcctarianismt"  — Gbbv, 
pp.  S6-t8. 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  these  are 
the  sentiments  of  a  popular  historian, 
a  distingaished  professor  of  a  distin- 
guished university,  whose  audience 
18  at  this  moment  so  large  that  he 
has  to  occupy  the  hall  instead  of  his 
own  class-room,  and  who  thus  from  the 
cahn  reflective  region  of  the  schools 
speaks  boldly  out  to  his  country- 
men, and  tells  them  uncontradicted, 
unrefuted,  what  those  thoughts  are 
which  their  own  hearts  are  giving 
birth  to.    Nor  does  Gervinus  alone 
speak  and  print  such  things.    I  turn 
over  the  first  pages  of  any  other 
oracle  of  the  day,  chosen  at  random 
from  the   pile  on  my  bookseller's 
table,  and  find  it  breathing  the  same 
spirit,  springing  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples, or  at  least  not  apprehending 
how  monstrous  they  ouffnt  to  seem 
to  a  Christian  ear.     Take  up  the 
writings  of  two  clergjrmen, — ^Wisli- 
oenus,  pastor  at  Halle,  a  university 
famous  for  the  revival  of  religion ; 
and  Uhlich,  another  pastor,  ana  you 
will  see  how  the  pastor,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  spiritual  guides  of  Germany, 
as  well    as   the   professor,  in  the 
face  of  all  her  literary  instructors, 
affirm  the  utter  abolition  of  orthodox 
notions,  and  the  universal  departure 
of  men  from  the  basis  of  a  positive 
revdation. 

"  No  man  can  deny,"  says  Wislicenns, 
"that  the  idea  of  the  Bible  being  an  au- 
thoritative revelation,  such  as  that  idea 
stands  in  our  symbolic  books,  snch  as  in 
the  so-called  orthodox  days  it  actually 
was  held  by  men,  such  as  eren  in  our 
day  it  is  affirmed,  aa  to  the  letter,  though 
certainly  not  as  to  the  fact,  is  at  present 
in  erery  way  broken  through  and  worn 
oot— a  mere  shadow  from  a  past  day, 
since  which  it  goes  for  nothing,  although 
remaining  among  the  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions." 

Uhlich  in  like  manner,  who  affirms 
that  be  is  speaking  no  new  thing,  but 
that  whidi  oas  long  been  m  the  hearts 


of  thousands,  declares  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  be  a  very  wonderful  book, 
yet  full  of  error,  popular  mistakes, 
misrepresentations,  cloaking  the  cus- 
tomary ambition  and  intolerance  of 
priests,  under  the  figment  of  a  theo- 
cracy, &c. ;  and  the  New,  while  it 
contains,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful 
expositions  and  exemplifications  of 
those  virtues  which  the  human  con- 
science at  once  recognises,  to  be  ibll 
of  the  obscurities  and  misconceptions 
into  which  men,  uneducated  in  com- 
parison with  us,  might  be  expected 
to  ikll.  In  short,  he  tells  his  fellow- 
pastors  that  in  spirit  the  credibility  of 
the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  inspiration  of  a  great  dc»l  in 
the  New,  is,  except  by  a  miserable 
minority,  no  longer  contended  for, — 
and  that  they  know  it  I  And  when 
lately  called  to  account,  because  his 
openness  had  overstepped  the  limits 
even  of  German  liberality,  his  reply 
was, — ^  I  have  preached  and  taught 
to  my  people  those  things  which  I 
myself  was  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity  whither  you  voursdves  sent 
me,  by  the  men  wnom  you  your- 
selves  nave  set,  or  at  least  recoffnisedi 
as  the  theoloffical  teachers  of  your 
mtending  candidates  for  ordination.** 
The  grand  idea  of  that  popular 
school,  of  which  we  have  taken 
Gervinus  to  be  the  representative, 
is  this :  a  union  or  fusion  of  Christian 
confessions,  as  existing  within  the 
German  family,  and  recovering* 
through  means  of  this  reconstitutML 
German  Church,  unity  for  all  Christ- 
endom. The  idea  is  beautiful  and 
true,  though  deformed  by  the  ^otism 
in  which  nations,  as  well  as  indi*- 
viduals,  naturally  live;  the  means 
only  are  not  at  hand  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Our  author,  however, 
sees  no  difficultjr.  It  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
middle*  classes,  among  whom  it  is 
that  modem  education  has  most  suc- 
cessfully operated.  He  considen  in- 
differentism  the  sure  and  only  gua- 
rantee for  absolute  impartiality.  All 
whose  minds  are  so  immature  as  to 
be  wedded  to  an;^  definite  faith,  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  helpful 
in  the  devdopement  of  that  enlaiged 
thing  to  whicn  Christianity  has  been 
only  an  introduction.  The  people 
arc^  therefore,  to  take  the  matter  of 
reUgion  into  thdr  own  hands.  It  is 
upon  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  time 
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has  come  down,  and  they  are  now 
big  with  the  divine  dufpenaation. 
for  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
man's  spiritual  pupikge  has  airived. 
and  in  this  century  he  has  reached 
his  long  looked-formigority.  Where- 
fore  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  shall 
be  provided,  presenting  only  the 
minutest  amount  of  objective  podtive 
&ith,  yet  not  excluding  the  largest 
amount  of  the  same  which  the  most 
credulous  mav  desire  to  indulge  in. 
There  shall  be  no  disputation,  for 
the  centunr  repudiates  ul  creeds  and 
articles  of  positive  religion  except 
those  which  admit  of  no  dispute ;  it 
abhors  and  condemns  stnfe,  and 
espedallv  the  ira  iheologica.  The 
Gospel  shall  be  alone  that  of  St  John, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another ; 
and  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
words  shall  be  manifested,  "In  mv 
Father's  house  are  manv  mansions. 
Thus  in  the  absence  or  all  ground 
of  quarrel,  time  and  opportunity  shall 
be  given  to  the  younger  brandies  of 
the  ereat  human  family,  and  this  will 
surely  in  the  course  of  nature  reach 
the  same  nuuority  to  which  tiieir 
seniors  have  alreaay  attained. 

These  axioms  our  author  does  not 
propose  as  anv  thing  new,  but  as  ex- 
pressive of  tne  existing  mind  of  his 
countrymen.  jN'othing  needs  to  be 
done  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things.  Already  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
form,  it  exists.  Alreadv  absolute 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  &ith  is  de- 
nied to  no  one.  It  enters  into  no  man's 
mind  to  suppose  that  he  is  bound  to 
jLuii  his  faitn  to  worn-out  formulas. 
And  so  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
— for  their  names  are  still  to  be  re- 
tained—are, as  it  were,  to  come  again 
into  being;  —  not  as  a  revelation 
from  without  man,  or  as  a  gift  and 
organiBati(m  presented  to  him  for  his 
obedience,  submission,  and  faith ;  but 
as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  the  species 
— coming  up  by  self  *  developement 
from  the  middle  ranks  of  the  pe(mle. 
Out  of  the  wine*fiit  of  humamty,  left 
alone  and  undisturbed  to  accomplish 
its  natural  fermentation,  having  cast 
off  its  scum  and  thrown  its  dr^  to 
the  bottom,  shall  come  forth  the 
precious  wine,  the  perfected  self-for- 
mation out  of  existing  things.  ^  Or,  at 
the  least,  an  approach  to  this  is  to  be 
made,  for  scarcely  shall  one  century, 
although  it  be  the  nineteenth,  suffice 
for  so  great  an  accomplishment 


The  organs  to  which  our  inthor 
looks  for  working  out  these  renki 
are  the  so-called  syn^ods^-socalkdUbr 
man  is,  after  alU  »  creature  en  wbon 

invincible  hold.  Each  synod  ii  to 
consist,  first,  of  lay  representatiTes  of 
the  flock,  the  pasUn*  bemg  declared  in- 
eligible  on  account  of  the  conseDtiBff 
testimony  of  all  history,  sacred  sua 
profane,  to  the  innate  and  irreaistibk 
amotion  of  all  priesthoods ;  seeondly, 
ten  flocks  Shan  choose  onetheolQgiiii, 
who  shall  be  valued,  not  for  any  mp- 
posed  spiritual  character  or  ordini- 
tion  thus  appertaining  to  him,  botfor 
his  sdentiflc  qualifications.  Etowtha 
synod  shall  set  about  its  wok  is  s 
more  difficult  matter.  Onwbatpoiate 
Agreement  should  be  consnend 
essential,  on  what  divoraity  of  opi- 
nions may  be  harmless,  what  aa- 
thority  shall  be  conceded  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  synod, — in  short,  die 
whole  subject  of  coiistitutk»al  de- 
velopement  is  a  very  grave  and  pe^ 
plexmg  one.  The  mat  secret  is,  to 
let  alone.  Especially  kt  the  dril 
tfovemment  nowhere  mingle  itself 
further  than  to  shdter  the  eeekoM- 
tical  machine  fW>m  eiElemal  mokita- 
tion  or  interference,  and  seevie  for  it 
the  freest  play  of  All  Hs  wheds  and 
springs.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  present  to  it  any  scheme  or 
plan.  A  hundred  piroposals  might 
be  offered,  the  whole  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  diseiisB,  whik 
no  one  of  them  could  tfone  be 
effectual.  Let  the  matter  be  left, 
tteys  he,  to  the  popular  tesdnct ;  it 
wul  f^nd  its  way  to  its  own  end, 
blindly,  by  Hie  uneonsdous  work- 
ing of  natnre,  and  prsbably  bv  t 
road  different  fh>m  all  of  the  hunffled 
schemes  that  might  be  proposed. 
Yet  while  governments  are  to  avoid 
meddling  and  interference,  thcj 
must  beware  of  assuming  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference^  l^ot  only  will 
disoouragement  smd  oppositioii  on 
their  part,  most  certunhr  In  the  pie- 
sent  temper  of  men's  mmds,  proooee 
a  still  fkrther  sepatalion  fhm  enrtr 
ing  state  churches— nay,  a  still  more 
decided  estrangement  of  spirit  from 
all  religion  whatsoever;  but  if  the 
dvil  powers  do  not  feel  a  sympathy 
with  this  birth-struggle  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  shew  that  they  an 
interested  and  attentive,  and  resdy 
both  to  encourage  the  WeD-mesKUBg 
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and  to  moderate  the  extravagancies 
of  the  icnorant,  the  same  effect  will 
be  prodnced.  Of  any  more  actiye 
and  positive  relationship  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  authority  the  policy  is 

Siaestionable;  at  all  events,  the  time 
or  it  has  not  arrived ;  for,  seeing  that 
as  yet  a  large  portion  of  Germany  has 
not  prepared  itself  to  take  part  in  the 
movement,  the  mlers  might  fail  of 
cairying  with  them  the  hearts  of  a 
nmtod  people,  and,  at  all  events,  too 
narrow  and  schismatical  a  basis 
would  most  certainly,  bv  such  means, 
be  imposed.  None  should  accept, 
still  more  should  none  ask,  for  state 
acknowledgment  on  any  nrincinle 
special  to  themselves.  Orthoaox 
flocks  should  firmly  decline  it  unleM 
heterodox  flocks  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  same.  At  present,  when  the 
most  absolutely  neutral  form  of  creed 
has  not  yet  Men  attained,  and  the 
heart  of  two -thirds  of  Germany 
has  still  to  be  won,  and  a  powerful 
Popish  Church  mtik,  ibr  invincible 
political  reasons,  be  still,  in  some 
parts  of  it,  upheld,  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  sort  could  only  prove 
entangling  to  the  State  ana  to  the 
Churcn,  and  excite  such  preiudice 
and  envy  as  would  extinguish  the 
influence  and  check  the  inward  de- 
velopement  of  the  new  religion. 

By  thus  permitting  every  dogma- 
tist to  choose  and  maintain  his  own. 
dogma,  by  tolerating  all,  and  forbid- 
ding nothing  but  mutual  condemn* 
ation,  it  is  hoped  that  ultimately, 
through  the  combined  operation  of 
federative  zeal  and  religious  indiffer- 
entism,  all  parties  may  be  fused  into 
a  real  unity. 

"  We  slioald  izi  this  way,  perbaps, 
prerent  the  formation  of  secta.  They 
apring  up  only  under  a  ayatem  of  per* 
seeotioQ  and  excluaion^  and  their  aor* 
rowful  froitSf  aa  we  aee  every  where  in 
England  and  America,  are  these— a  dispo- 
sition mutually  to  aoathematiae,  isolation 
and  eatrangement  frooi  all  progreaa, 
stagnation  of  the  popular  mind«  torpidity 
and  obstinacy  In  aoctriue.  One  may  dis- 
approve of  this  freedom  as  something 
too  vague,  and  merely  conreoient,  by 
which  every  pastor,  every  layman,  and 
every  flock  ahould  move  under  the  wide 
protection  of  the  state  according  to  hia 
own  Judgment;  but  we  are  not  to  say 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  likely  to 
forbid  or  extinguish  all  depth  and  aar* 
nestnesB  on  the  part  of  our  theologiaiis. 
Far  if  these  lasn  really  have  a  eonfl* 


dence  in  their  own  doctrine  and  faith,  and 
have  a  mind  to  bring  them  forward  in 
atreogtb  and  practical  operation,  would 
they  not  now  have  a  large  and  inviting 
arena,  full  of  honour,  in  which  to  contend 
for  their  doctrine,  and  win  for  it  as  wide 
an  acceptance  as  they  could  I  Then  only, 
when  this  acceptance  is  won  on  an  open 
arena,  without  the  chance  aid  of  civil 
power,  through  the  free  spirit  and  real 
worth  of  their  doctrine,  can  it  be  Pennine 
and  well-gronnded  ;  and  then  only  have 
they  themaelvea  a  sphere  of  operatioa 
that  ia  free  from  restraints  and  intar- 
ferencea." 

These,  and  the  like  loose  plans  and 
axioms,  Gervinus  insinuates  and  slips 
into  the  minds  of  his  readen  with 
much  subtlety,  as  the  highest  forms 
of  charity  and  Godlike  vnrtue.  **  Is 
not  this  one  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lencies of  Christianity  that  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  the  necessities 
and  customs  of  men,  and  to  all  ages 
and  nations,  without  causing  or  sus- 
taining faijury,  loss,  or  disturbance? 
Did  not  the  Apostle  Paul  teach,  re- 
commend, and  exempIifV  the  prac- 
tice of  beeoming  **  all  tnings  to  all 
men?**  and  did  not  St.  Augnstine 
advise,  especially  in  regard  to  articles 
of  faith,  that  the  Church  should  so 
speak  as  to  make  it  easy  for  every 
individual  to  find  a  place  for  his  own 
private  opinions?  Would  not  the 
rapacy  have  found  out  a  way  of 
tolerating  even  Luiheranism,  if  Lu- 
ther had  not  followed  m  the  old  road 
of  cursing  his  brethren,  and  lifted  up 
those  weapons  against  herself  which 
she  had  taught  nim  to  use?  Is  it 
not  her  decisions  and  fixed  points 
that  surround  the  Papacy,  as  such, 
with  those  reefs  on  which  every  at- 
tempt at  re -uniting  with  her  has 
been  shipwrecked?  How  gladly 
would  she  wish  that  her  laws  and 
oonstituticms  had  been  what  our 
author  proposes  to  limit  the  German 
Catholics  to,  provisional  and  mutable  I 
And  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  fiust,  that 
the  Papair^  is  held  together  by  main- 
taining within  herself  a  system  of  in- 
dulgence for  all  opinions  ?  If  she 
could  throw  aside  her  hypocrisy,  and 
seem  that  which  she  is,  would  not  she 
be  a  perfect  pattern  after  which  mo- 
dem indifierentism  might  form  itself? 
And  what  could  more  convincingly 
shew  that  the  proposed  system  of 

SBuine,  open,  declared  toleration  is 
e  one,  candid,  liberal  bond  that 
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ought  to  embrttce  tlie  New  Church, 
nay,  that  it  is  the  Christian  bond,  be- 
cause only  under  such  a  bond  can 
the  Church  on  earth  become  a  true 
type  of  that  paternal  *^  house  in 
which  are  man^  mansions  P* 

We  give  this  as  the  true  gist  of 
numberless  passages  of  our  author, 
and  mostly  in  nis  own  words ; 
The  passages  themselves  would  be 
too  tedious  to  transfer  to  our  pages; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  ge- 
neral manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
disposed  of  by  him.  A  word  or  two 
now  as  to  his  mode  of  meeting  ob- 
jections, and  then  we  must  allow 
Eonge  to  come  forward  and  speak  for 
himself. 

Gervinus  foresees,  or  has  encoun- 
tered, three  objections.  Ist.  That  the 
New  Church  has  in  it  no  principle  of 
continuance.  2d.  Its  principles  will 
satisfy  only  certain  conditions  of 
human  life.  3d.  Mere  reasoning  and 
morality  arc  efficacious  only  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  See  how 
he  deals  with  these  matters^with 
what  a  complacent  tone  he  sets  them 
all  aside  :— 


"  Our  clergy  would  bare  us  to  con- 
sider that  to  UDmystarioiis  and  cheer- 
ful a  religion  may  suit  yery  well  for 
the  erery-day  experience,  and  for  the 
cheerful  days  of  human  life,  but  that  it 
will  be  iusufficient  for  the  more  serious 
hours,  when  fate  lays  hold  of  us  with 
hostile  hand,  and  comes  home  upon  na 
with  such  inward  and  outward  pressure, 
as  to  put  us  at  our  wit's  end.  And  hare 
not  thousands  of  men  on  our  German 
aoil  already,  in  bygone  times,  been  able 
to  bear  themselves  up  patiently  in  such 
traffic  siiuiitions  1  Toese  fiery  men,  who 
bad  trbly  gone  farther  in  denial  and 
renunciation  of  the  popular  faith  than  in 
our  New  Church  people  chooae  to  «>.  We 
need  not  any  provision  against  the  anx- 
ieties about  original  sin,  we  hare  made 
our  escape  from  all  such  anxieties,  which, 
like  the  fear  of  ghosts,  werebuta  fruit  of  su- 
perstitious systems  of  doctrine.  For  the 
simple  character  and  views  of  an  unspoiled 
man,  it  is  enough  merely  to  point  to  that 
great  God,  who  reveals  Himself  in  the 
wide  creation  to  the  dullest  mind,  as  clearly 
as  to  tlie  more  finelr  organised  and  more 
highly  cultivated  He  reveals  Hunselftn 
the  intricacies  of  the  inward  life,  l^his, 
we  say,  is  enough,  and  can  effect  as 
much,  nay,  a  great  deal  more  of  what  is 
positive  and  substantial,  than  any  fkith 
about  mediation  and  atonement." 


And  now,  in  tuning  to  the  original 
leader  and  the  present  popolar  agi- 
tator in  this  movement,  we  shall 
remark  two  things ;  first,  that  he  is  a 
mudh  more  untaught,  nnenUffhtened 
man  than  our  IroeMor;  that  his 
views  are  looser  and  less  formed,  his 
style  confused  and  puerile  to  weari- 
ness; that  he  places  bimaelf  as  an 
echo  for  the  people;  and  that  all 
he  says  or  ¥nntes  has  bat  the  truth 
of  an  echo,  combined  with  its  indis- 
tinctness. Secondly,  that  from  beiqg 
professionally  familiarised  with  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  his  wont 
principles  assume  to  themselves  a 
Seriptursl  character  and  doChiog; 
and  his  language  is  disfignied  by  a 
pro&ne  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
Scripture.  Borne  is  the  synonyme 
of  stagnation  or  retrogradation,  the 
anti-nati(mal  intruder,  the  deqiiaer 
and  trampler  under  foot  of  Gennan 
fthariMftfr  and  capacities,  the  dealer 
in  forms,  laws,  hmdomnoes,  and  ex- 


'*  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hare  made 
for  ourselvea  a  Church,  a  new  ecdcaiatf. 
ical  constitution,  through  which,  by  the 
free  derelopement  of  the  Spirit,  vtrtoe 
shall  be  advanced,  and  a  new  Ufa  awaken- 
ed. Our  diaciplea  shall  spread  then- 
selves,  and  spring  up  in  all  lands,  bear- 
ing  with  them  the  true  Gospel,  prodaiB* 
ing  a  heaven  without  any  damnation, 
creating  a  new  earth  in  which,  under  all 
diveraitiea  of  .opiniott,  every  man  shsU 
acknowledge  every  man  for  his  brother ; 
and  instead  of  a  prieatly  class  among 
men,  mankind  shail  bo  elevated  into  a 
'  royal  priesthood.'  Now,  shall  Religion 
become  that  which  she  ought  to  be,— the 
loring  mother,  vtho  will  Uesa  all  her 
children,  and  damn  none  ? . .  This  is  oar 
work,  our  miosion.  For  the  Relbrai- 
ation  of  the  nineteenth  century  ia  essen. 
tially  different  from  that  of  the  sixteenth. 
Its  strength  and  victory  lie  in  this,  that 
it  knows  what  it  would  be  at.  This,  for* 
tunateir,  our  opposers  do  not  peroeive, 
and  indeed  oannot ;  for  they  despise  sad 
know  not  the  people  from  whom  die  rs 
form  goes  forth.  They  know  not  the 
Father,  and  know  not  Him  whom  He 
bath  sent." 

Acoorduig  to  Ronge,  the  Scrip* 
tures  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Word  of  God  only  in  such  a  sense 
that  their  contents  are  to  be  be- 
lieved in  detail,  according  as  they 
appear  to  human  reason  credible, 
or  as  man  may  think  them  worthy 
of  God.    There  is  in  them  nmoi 
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to  explain  as  hyperbolical,  or  as  di- 
dactic myths;  much  that  can  now 
be  rejected  entirely  as  the  fabrica- 
tion of  priests.  The  *' Judgment  to 
come,"  IS  histoiy.  History  judges 
all  thinp,  even  Keli^on  itself.  Fast 
generations  live  again  only  in  sub- 
sequent generations.  The  species 
alone  is  immortal.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  can  only  signify  the  per- 
petuity of  the  species.  The  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  spirit  of  the  day  are 
the  same;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  representative  or  substitute  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  with  that  obedience  which  the 
Church  has  hitherto  demanded  as 
due  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  After 
a  paragraph  in  which  he  declares 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christy 
and  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  human  in- 
ventions, and  that  the  proper  idea  of 
the  Lord  is  that  of  Saviour  or  Li« 
berator,  he  explains  in  the  following 
terms  his  idea  of  Christ^s  work  as 
liberator: — 

"  Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and  the  rest, 
call  themseWes  '  Serrants*  of  God.  This 
debasing  relationship  Christ  broke  up, 
and  took  to  himself  the  name  of  God's 
Son,  at  the  same  time  calling  ns  bre- 
thren. From  that  time  we  were  no  lon- 
ger serrants  but  children,  and  Ood  no 
umger  our  tyrant,  but  our  Father.  For 
this  reason  mankind  ought  now  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  God,  not  from  slarish  fear,  but 
out  of  free  lore.  Thus  did  Christ  gire 
ns  moral  freedom,  and  made  all  men  to  be 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Through 
him  was  mankind  freed  from  spiritual  sla- 
very, and  lifted  up  into  a  consciousness 
of  Its  own  proper  divine  dignity.  This 
conscioasness  of  free  moral  dignity,  and 
the  godly  doctrines  of  Christ,  should  lead 
to  spontaneous  rirtue ;  and  the  nations 
of  mankind  with  this  Christian  conscious- 
ness, or  Christian  spirit,  should  become 
morally  free  people.  For  Christ  calls 
Himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  us  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
bringing  mankind  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  high  worth  and  dirine  dignity.  He 
calls  Himself  the  Bom  of  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  condition  of 
us  nis  brethren,  as  born  of  God.  This 
is  the  proper  way  of  understanding  the 
divinity  or  Christ,  and  so  to  understand 
it  must  be  freely  permitted  to  us  all." 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to  weary 
our  readers  with  these  shallow  aod 
vile  morsels  of  critidsm,  or  to  dis- 
tress them  with  sudi  pictures  and 


quotations.  Were  these  books 
merely  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  foolish  or  wicked 
men  who  have  penned  them,  of 
course  we  should  have  spared  our- 
selves the  pain  of  noticing  them. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  tlut  they, 
and  such  as  they,  are  the  daily  meat 
and  drink  of  the  major  part  of  the 
intelligent  reading  middle  class  of 
Germany;  that  they  are  echoed 
and  zealously  responded  to  by  a  pow- 
erful multitude;  that  they  express 
the  mind,  not  of  their  authors  but  of 
a  matured,  practical,  resolute  set  of 
men ;  and  that  in  them  lies  much  of 
Uie  future,  nay,  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture history  of  Germany,  where  al- 
readv  both  the  lovers  of  change  and 
the  lovers  of  order  are  making  up 
their  minds  to  an  overthrow,  m>m 
the  midst  of  which  some  new  order 
of  things  shall  be  reconstituted,  for 
whose  consecration  the  blood,  not  of 
one  victim  but  of  a  thousand  heca- 
tombs, shall  be  requued. 

And  can  we  not  derive  firom  this 
glimpse  of  the  position  of  things 
in  Germany  some  usefiil  warnings, 
some  preparation  for  a  struggle,  into 
which  that  branch  of  the  Church 
which  has  hitherto  so  wholesomely 
influenced  our  own  nation  shall  be* 
fore  long  be  plunged  ?  Germany  holds 
up  to  us  a  picture  of  that  which  is  at 
our  own  door.  We  can  study  there 
the  working  and  the  results  of  some 
principles  which  have  as  yet,  in  Eng- 
hnd,  been  only  broached;  and  of  some 
others  which  are  Uie  current  axioms 
of  a  considerable  body  of  highly  reli- 
gious men.  £ven  with  us  the  reli- 
gious platform,  if  not  the  pulpit,  has 
uttered  the  idea  of  a  religious  union, 
in  which  so-called  minor  differences 
and  non-essentials  shall  be  kept  in  the 
back^und,  or  held  in  the  private 
and  mdividual  sanctuary  as  tole- 
rated opinions,  not  however  to  be 
broached  on  anv  public,  combined, 
or  really  church  occasions;  while 
some  common  ground  of  indefinite 
doctrine  shall  be  a  standing  place, 
where  all  may  meet  and  mutually 
sive  the  hand,  and  suffer  a  spurious 
love  to  melt,  and  f\ise  together  all 
hearts  and  all  parties.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  tnat  common  g^und 
really  is,  what  are  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  must  be  left  in  vague 
and  cloudy  uncertainty.  They  who 
broach  the  idea,  know  right  well 
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that  they  dare  not  proceed  to  de- 
fine it  —  that  8UCO  an  attempt 
would  in  one  hour  reyeal  the  falie- 
ness  of  their  pretended  brotherhood. 
The  sound-hearted  and  those  who 
lore  truth  are  fearful  of  being  re- 
proached with  nncbaritablenefla  if 
they  should  make  known  the  line 
beyond  which  they  cannot  retiiB, 
while  the  indifferent  and  ignorant, 
the  half- instructed  and  the  secret 
enemies  of  truth,  are  undermining 
by  that  loose  and  popular  talk  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  the  faith  and 
of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  existing  dis- 
position to  condemn  tests  and  articles, 
or  to  explain  them  awa^,  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a 
commonwealth  whether  a  man  be  a 
Christian  or  not,  or,  being  a  Christian, 
whether  he  be  a  willing  and  con- 
scientious confessor  of  his  faith. 
Scotland,  fh)m  whence,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  so  many  of  our  ab- 
stract views  on  all  subjects  have  been 
wafted  to  us,  has,  with  her  Presby- 
teriaii  habits  of  thought,  travelled 
on  this  rood  extensively.  We 
may  expect  to  have  an  example 
set  to  us  there  which  we  shall  be 
invited  to  follow,  whereby  our  seats 
of  learning  shall  be  swept  of  their 
orthodox,  or  rather  of  their  Christian, 
defences.  Uncharitable  men  will 
argue,  that  because  a  formula  may 
be  and  occasionally  has  been,  there- 
fore it  must  be  and  always  is  a  cloeJc 
of  hypocrisy;  that  because  chemistry 
and  mathematics  can  be  taught  just 
as  well  by  an  Atheist  as  by  a  Christ- 
ian, therefore  all  education  should  at 
once  be  cleared  of  artificial  fetters 
and  hinderances,  and  an  open  field  of 
competition  left,  in  whicn  the  man 
of  ablest  natural  parts  shall  earrv  the 
day,  though  he  should  declare  nim- 
self  (as  was  lately  done  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  sesthetios  at  Tubinffen)  an 
enemy  of  the  Lord.  Under  the 
cloak  of  Consdenoe,  ReMon  has 
slipped  herself  in,  and  with  the 
plausible  words  of  a  just  plea  against 
men*s  interferences  with  one  another. 
Reason  has  been  pleaded  for  as  in- 
dependent of  Goa,  and  as  having 
a  right  equal  or  superior  to  that  of 
aoknowledged  divine  revelation.  Her 
Bublimest  effort,  inst^ul  of  bein^  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  a  revelation, 
and  to  bow  henelf  as  a  learner  before 
Bim  who  is  the  Tlratii,  is  aide  to 


consist  in  mastering  the  cosmexion 
between  the  works  and  the  word  of 
God,  and  concussing  the  latter  to 
mould  itself  into  some  harmony  with 
a  fragmentary   knowledge   of  the 


There  is  also  among  our  more 
sealous  cleigy  an  unlbrtaiuEte  hafait 
of  looking  at  the  Cbnrdi  as  a  mere 
assemblage,  or  oon^lamexn&m  in 
space  and  time,  of  independent  in- 
dividnals.  There  is  the  visible  as- 
semblage, and  there  is  the  abstract, 
invisibfe  assemblage.  In  the  fiirmer, 
every  one,  instead  of  being  and  find- 
ing himself  in  the  grace  and  under 
the  obligations  of  a  Christian,  has 
yet  to  choose  for  himself  whether  be 
shall  be  a  Christian  or  not.  Eaeh  in- 
dividual must,  by  some  process  of  m- 
dependent  exammation,  more  or  less 
extensive  and  pn^und  according  to 
his  advantages,  and  leisure,  and  na- 
tural parts,  arrive  at  a  judgment  fiir 
himself  upon  the  claims  <^the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Men  are  taught  to  become 
unbelievers  as  the  first  step  to  a  rea- 
sonable faith.  The  salutary,  divine 
doctrine  of  relationship  to  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  contracted  through 
the  hands  of  the  Church  by  all 
her  children,  and  of  inherited  ob- 
ligations, is  supplanted  by  the  coU, 
abstract,  moral  oblkpation  of  reano 
to  seek  far  and  embrace  tmth,  and 
by  the  offer  of  that  rdationship  to 
God  as  a  desirable,  future,  possible 
attainment.  Baptised  men  are  made 
to  look  upon  themselves  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  r^rded  as  heathens, 
that  they  may  b^n  and  seek  their 
own  anxious  vray  into  faith  and  peace. 
Hence  books  of  evidences  and  ugn- 
mentsforChristiaiiity — ^which  are  all 
very  well  as  charitable  efiforts  to  re- 
store such  as  Satan  has  prevailed 
over  and  brought  into  a  sceptical 
condition — are  unwisely  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  our  expandh^  youth, 
who,  but  for  these  books,  would  most 
probably  never  have  been  troubkd 
with  a  doubt. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which 
we  have  beoun  in  England  too  macfa 
to  approaui  to  the  sentiments  of 
Continental  Protestantism.  Weteach 
and  are  taught  that  the  obiect  of 
Christianity  is  the  salvatioB  of  the  in- 
dividual; and  not  the  service  of  God, 
—the  perfection  of  the  indlfidiial,  in- 
stead of  the  perftetioii  of  a  body  wttch 
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shall  become  the  instrument  of  Cbrist. 
Religion  is  60  much  regarded  as  for 
man,  that  we  are  at  the  door  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  also  q/'man,  wher- 
ever it  is  not  a  mere  superstition. 
Worship,  which  is  the  divine  end  of 
the  Church  as  such,  is  becoming 
secondary  to  the  exercise  of  intellect 
in  preacning  and  heaiing.  Where 
yre  write,  here  in  Germany,  the  pulpit 
is  enthroned,  the  altar  placed  beneatii 
it  as  a  footstool,  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendencgr  in  England  to  bring  them 
to  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same 
relation.  Besides,  individual  com- 
pleteness and  suificientness  of  every 
one  for  himself  is  supposed  to  tie 
Christian  perfection.  A  state  in  which 
eveiy  one  shall  attain  as  much 
as  possible  of  every  thing,  and  be 
within  hhnself  a  Microchrist, — that 
is  to  say,  mere  congreeationalism  or 
independency,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  is  greatly  sought  after. 
Out  good  old  Church  doctrine,  that 
fkith,  hope,  and  love  alone  are  the 
universal  qualities  of  all  Christians, 
and  such  as  omght  to  be  in  every 
individual  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  and  that  other  things  exist 
only  in  distribution,-^that  every  one 
is  a  member  of  every  other,  necessary 
to  and  also  dependent  upon  everf 
other,  is  lost  sight  of;  and  each  n 
left  to  fight  his  separate,  solitary  way 
to  heaven  as  he  can.  The  parent 
leads  not  the  child :  that  would  be 
interfering  with  conscience.  The 
husband  does  not  use  his  authority 
for  sustaming  his  wife  in  the  fMth 
and  obedience  of  Christ.  The  master, 
as  such,  does  not  command  his  house 
after  htm  in  the  faith  and  holy  ob- 
servance of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
king  is  scarce  permitted,  as  such,  to 
ask  whether  his  sul^ects  are  Christ- 
ians or  not.  The  fismnly,  the  nation, 
become  mere  congeries  of  sdf-de*> 
pendent,  self-seeking  individuals. 

Our  clergy  have  to  consider  that 
they  do  not  at  all  stand  in  the  eir- 
eumstanoes  in  which  their  forefiithers 
stood.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  population ;  that  mi^ht 
be  met  by  building  aiid  endowing 
new  churches,  we  speak  of  the 
altered  fbrms  of  huonm  relationship 
and  habits  of  sodety.  Formerly,  the 
higher  and  the  humbler  were  con- 
nected by  ties  not  of  temporary  in- 
terest, but  almost  of  reiationniip. 
Itere  was,  on  the  <mt  side,  (^ 


gitron,  the  god&ther,  the  name- 
ther ;  on  the  other,  the  dient,  the 
|;odGhild,&c.  The  higher  classes  were, 
m  a  measure,  the  guides,  the  coun- 
sellers,  the  superintendents  of  the 
humbler.  No  less  honourable  were 
the  offices  by  which  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged the  wholesome  influence 
of  the  former.  This  advantage,  of 
which  one  must  at  once  see  the  im- 
portance to  the  cleigy,  is  now  very 
much  lost.  The  large  mass  of  our 
population  is  made  up  of  the  wealthy 
on  one  side,  and  the  indigent  on  the 
oUier;  of  the  capitalist  and  the  la« 
bourer.  The  relation  ii  one  of  in- 
terest only.  It  exists  only  firom  day 
to  day.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
personal  in  it.  The  &oes  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  the  employed  do  not 
meet.  A  noun  of  multitude  expresses 
to  the  one  the  firm,  to  the  other  the 
operatives.  Ignorance  on  one  side,  a 
rage  for  accumulating  capital  on  the 
other,  produce  habits  of  oppontion, 
grud^ng,  and  susj^eion.  Fluctua- 
tions m  emplo^jrment,  and  uncertainty 
in  amount  of  income,  produce  waste- 
fVil  and  reckless  hamts.  By  the 
wealthy  employer,  the  people,  only 
arithmetically  Known,  are  seen  but 
occasionally  m  the  gross  iii  his  fac- 
tory. He  knows  not  in  what  obscure 
abode  ■*  the  poor  hide  theroselyes 
together.**  There  take  place  be- 
tween them  no  kindly  inter<teiu^ ; 
no  wholesome  influenoes  pass  firom 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  clergy- 
man cannot  now  reach  the  humbler 
class  of  his  flock  through  their  supe- 
riors, and  scarcely  thehr  ehildren 
through  themselves.  Even  baptism 
is  often  neglected;  and  marriages, 
contracted  without  the  Churdh*s 
blessiuff,  easily  knit  and  easily  dis- 
solved, loosening  the  elementary  bond 
of  human  sode^,  cut  off  the  channds 
by  which  sodliness  can  be  kept  alive 
and  exercised.  There  remams,  in- 
deed, the  inextinguishable  instinct  of 
reliffion,  and  it  seeks  for  a  Christian 
outkt.  But  the  clergyman  is  classed 
with  those  at  whom  the  masses  look 
with  an  evil  eye.  There  is  about  liiin 
the  toneof  ffented  society,  the  unoon- 
descending  knguage  ofthe  university. 
He  id  utterly  ignorant  of  the  people*s 
modes  of  thought, — his  sympathy,  at 
best,  reaches  not  the  details  of  their 
situation.  His  mhiistiutioas,  cold  and 
ftnnal,  however  excelknt,  may  be 
fstStffi  to  meOmt  MnoBpien  thn 
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theirs,  bat  are  not  real  enouffh  to 
help  men  who  are  in  such  hand- 
to- nand  conflict  with  the  realities 
of  the  fallen  and  miserable  life  that 
is  in  them.  Hence  the  acceptable- 
ness  of  the  well-meaning  Independ- 
ent, and  after  him  of  the  Separatist, 
of  the  Seducer,  the  Mormonite,  the 
Socialist, 

Another  class  of  society  is  totally 
devoted  to  pleasure.  To  them  the 
clergyman  is  acceptable  onhr  in  so  far 
as  the  undertaker  is.  He  is  un- 
avoidably necessary  in  hopeless  cir- 
cumstances, in  days  of  mourning  and 
desolation,  which  must  by  all  con- 
triyances  be  shortened.  All  theur 
ideas  of  him  are  coloured  by  this 
unwelcome  association.  His  presence 
puts  them  in  mind  of  sorrow,  real 
or  feigned.  As  a  minister  of  rdi- 
gious  truth  and  benediction,  he  is 
unknown  to  them.  While  all  whose 
ideas  are  polarised  by  money  and 
mon^^s  worth,  physical  men  and 
practical  materialists,  are  weary  of 
the  economic  anomaly  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  greedily  encourage 
the  speculations  of  Independency  and 
Voluntaryism. 

One  cannot  but  see,  that  in  these 
ways,  and  in  many  more,  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  that  con- 
dition which  Germany  exhibits; 
the  only  apparent  probable  result  or 
soluticm  of  which  is,  the  risinff  up  of 
that  personal  anti-Christ  oTwnom 
the  New  Testament  forewarns  us. 
We  stand,  however,  as  yet  on  a 
remnant  of  solid  land.  We  possess 
many  advantages.  Our  liturgy  has 
preserved,  for  the  worship  or  God, 
for  positive  religion,  and  for  sound 
doctrine,  its  place  in  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  men.  The  forms  of 
ministry  and  of  discipline  remain  to 
us.  Our  universities  are  still  of  a 
known  and  positive  confession.  Faith 
in  a  divine  revelation  is  with  us  still 
an  element  of  respectability.  Irre- 
ligious works  are  undertaken  by  no 
publisher  of  character.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  without  panic  at  those 
things  which  are  approaching,  and  so 
prepare  ourselves  to  meet,  or  it  may 
be  to  hinder  them. 

Our  clergy  come  too  little  into 
contact  of  mind  and  feeling  with  the 
present  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society;  yet  the  dismembo:ed,  dis- 
jointed condition  of  society  makes 
>t  veiy  necesMxy  that  th^  should. 


There  is  a  certain  fineiiesi,  poncti- 
lionsness,  and  almost  prudery  of 
bearing,  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  members  of  the  priesthood 
in  any  other  country,  which  m  annoy- 
ing, or  at  least  AnmUy  to  naen  of 
rough  mould,  ana  hindeiB  intimaey, 
openness,  and  that  self-annender 
which  are  necessary  for  any  one  who 
would  receive  benefit  from  pastoral 
care.  The  peculiar  character  of  our 
Church  was  impressed  upmi  it  dnriitf 
its  passage  throueh  the  nftaw  and 
winnowing  time  cnrthe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  royal  and  aristocniical 
element  was  then  immensely  the  pR- 
dominalang  one  in  the  Fingliah  social 
system;  and  our  Church  having  re- 
ceived, still  retains,  in  every  part, 
office,  and  ministry,  the  stamp  of  a 
monarchical  and  aristocratie  period 
too  distinctly. 

The  taste  for  sermon-hearing  exists 
and  increases.    It  must  be  met  and 
taken  advantage  of.    But  thetasleof 
a  large  mass  m  the  community  ean- 
not  be  met  by  the  formal,  discreet, 
polished  (production  of  the  scholar. 
As  little  will  mere  professkmal  ortho- 
doj^  serve,  or  the  systematic  points 
and  arguments,  of  which  most  men 
are  in  our  day  weary.    The  mere 
religious  craflmoan  does  not  suit  lor 
a  time  in  which  the  daily  thoughts 
and  employments  of  men  are  so  real 
and  earnest    Men  must  come  to  the 
pulpit  with  a  real  thing.    They  must 
DO  earnest,  and  mean  what  tiiqr  say. 
Doctrines  about    God,   instead    of 
actual  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  living  substance  of 
all  doctrines,  can  only  cultivate  in- 
tellectual pride  and  boldness.    Ordi- 
nation is  not  intended  to  confer  in- 
tellectual superiority,  but  spiritual 
grace  and  the  power  of  oonveyii^^ 
the  blessing  of  God  to  men.    The 
clergy  deliver  up  God  into  the  hands 
of  men  when  they  treat  rdupon 
merely  as  a  science  and  art,  and  when 
they  make  spiritual  the  synonyme  of 
intellectual.    Intdleet  soon  finds  out 
that  it  can  plausiblv  cope  with  reve- 
lation, when  revelation  is  brought 
down   from   its  spiritual  platform. 
Revelation  broken  into  dqgmas  or 
points  decided  by  men,  still  more  those 
outworks  of  reveUtion,  biUieal  cri- 
ticism, which  we  sometimes  bear  so 
unwisely  and  pedantically  brou^t  to 
the  pulpit,  and  that  theolqgy  which 
meni  having  the  grace  of  b^ptism-^ 
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naj,  perhap  that  of  ordination  also, 
have  ezcoffitated  and  called  ^  mOural;** 
all  these  ao  bat  drag  the  Gospel  into 
the  arena  of  philosophers.  Our  mat- 
ter-of-fact men,  wnom  this  da^  of 
facta  has  genen^,  have  no  patience 
for  Bueh  things.  Their  books  at 
home  can  give  them  quite  as  much  of 
this,  and  probably  a  great  deal  better, 
than  their  clergyman  can.  Either  he 
has  something  more  real  to  give  and 
ou^ht  to  give  it,  or  else  he,  and  his 
religion,  and  his  order,  are  super- 
flnous.  This  is  not  a  day  for  abstract 
ezistenoes.  The  Church  as  an  ab- 
Btraetion  is  an  object  of  no  interest  to 
our  present  race  of  men.  It  most 
either  stand  and  bless  men  with 
divine  light,  and  dispense  forgiveness 
from  Christ,  and  speak  with  au- 
thority as  of  God*s  counsel  and  in 
His  secret,  or  else  take  its  place  as 
a  thing  that  has  been  and  has  passed 
away.  Men  are  weary  of  being 
argned  with.  What  are  arguments 
a&r  all?  Can  no  stronger  in- 
tdkct  be  found,  or  be  supposed, 


to  redargue  them?  Men  know 
that  they  oueht  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  sit  as  judges  of  Grod*s  truth.  A 
revelation  that  does  not  teach  with 
authority  is  no  revelation.  The  phi- 
losopher is  as  jgood  as  the  scribe. 
Men  want  to  be  helped  to  serve  God ; 
the  clergy  are  ordained  that  they 
may  hem  them.  If  ihey  are  not 
helped,  it  their  children,  their  neigh- 
bours, their  dependents,  be  not  heli>ed 
to  do  that  which  is  right,  they  will, 
of  course,  say,  ^'All  this  expensive 
machinery  is  m  vain :  we  can  do  as 
well  without  it.**  Baptised  men 
must  be  addressed  as  baptised  men, 
themselves  parts  of  the  Church,  es- 
sential to  it,  prospering  with  it,  de- 
caying with  It,  alive  with  its  life, 
dying  when  it  dies.  The  Church 
must  no  longer  seem  to  them  an 
object  extemu  to  them,  a  city  into 
which  they  may  enter  or  not  as  they 
choose,  but  as  an  existence  of  whicn 
they  are  irrevocably  a  part— a  city  of 
which  they  are,  and  can  by  no  act  of 
their  own  cease  to  be,  citizens. 
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PAST  AND   PRESENT   CONDITION    OT  BRITISH    POETRY. 

Fast  JL  and  Concuiuov. 


Hooo  has  told  an  amtuina:  anecdote 
of  Wordsworth  at  Mount  Rydal.  It 
chanced  one  night  while  the  bard  of 
Kilmeny  was  at  the  Lakes  with 
Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  De  Qoin- 
cev,  that  a  resplendent  arch,  some- 
thing like  the  aurora  borealis,  was 
observed  across  the  zenith,  fVom  the 
one  horizon  to  the  other.  The 
splendid  meteor  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  the  table  was 
left  for  an  eminence  outside  where 
its  effect  could  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  Miss  Wordsworth,  the 
poet's  sister,  who  accompanied  tiiem, 
expressed  a  fear  lest  the  brilliant 
stranger  might  prove  ominous,  when 
Hogg,  thinking  ne  was  saying  a  good 
thing,  hazarded  the  remark  that  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  ''than 
joost  a  treeumphal  airch  raised  in 
honour  of  the  meeting  of  the  poets.** 
^88  Wordsworth  smiled,  and  Wil- 
son laughed  and  declared  the  idea  not 
amiss.  But  when  it  was  told  to 
Wordsworth  he  took  De  Quincey 
aside,  and  said  loud  enough  to  be 
hetutl  by  more  than  the  person  he 
was  addressing,  *'  Poets!  poets  I  what 
does  the  fellow  mean  ?  Where  are 
they  ?**  Hogg  was  a  little  offended 
at  tne  time,  but  he  enjoyed  it  after- 
wards ;  and  we  have  heard  him  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  '*  slee**  and  in- 
imitable manner,  and  laugh  immode- 
rately as  he  told  it.  roor  James 
Hogff!  Reodta  has  reason  to  re- 
member James;  nor  was  the  poet  of 
•*  Kilmeny**  forgotten  when  dead, "by 
the  great  poet  of  the  Excursion. 
There  is  nothing  more  touching  in 
poetry  since  the  tune  of  Collins  than 
Wora8worth*s  extempore  verses  on 
the  shepherd's  death.  He  knew  his 
claims  to  be  called  a  poet,  and  -time 
will  confirm  his  judgment  and  make 
the  Bydal  aurora  a  story  merely  to 
amuse. 

Poets,  where  are  the;r  ?  Is  poetry 
extinct  among  us,  or  is  it  only  dor- 
mant ?  Is  the  crop  exhausted,  and 
must  the  field  lie  fallow  for  a  time  ? 
Or  is  it  that,  in  this  commercial  na- 
tion of  ours,  where  every  thing  is 
weighed  in  Rothschild's  scales  of 
pecuniary  excellence,  that  we  have 
no  good  poetry  because  we  bare  no 


demand  fbr  it  P  We  falter  while  we 
think  it  is  so.  Poets  we  still  have, 
and  poetry  at  times  of  a  ridi  and 
novel,  but  not  a  cultivated  fbrovr. 
Hardly  a  week  efaipses  that  does  not 
rive  mrth  to  as  many  diftrmt  vo- 
lumes  of  verses  as  there  are  day*  In 
the  week.  But  then  there  ii  little 
that  is  good ;  much  that  was  imagi* 
nation,  and  much  that  might  have 
passed  fbr  poetiy  when  v^se  was 
m  its  infancy  among  ns.  Much 
of  that  clock-work  tintinabnlun  of 
liiyme — that  cuckoo  kind  of  vene 
which  palls  upon  the  mind  and 
really  disgusts  you  with  Terse  of  a 
higher  character,  but  now  we  look, 
and  justly  too,  for  something  more. 
Whilst  we  imitate  others  we  can  no 
more  excel  than  he  that  saib  by 
others*  maps  can  make  a  new  diseo- 
very.  All  the  old  dishes  of  the  an- 
cients have  been  new  heated  and  new 
set  forth  usque  ad But  we  for- 
bear. People  look  for  something 
more  than  schoolboy  commonplaces 
and  thoughts  at  second-hand,  and 
novelties  and  nothing  more,  without 
a  single  grain  of  salt  to  savour  the 
tun  of  immeaningness  which  they 
carry  with  them.  It  is  no  ea^  mat- 
ter to  become  a  poet,— 

"  Consules  6 ant  qaolaonis,  et  nori  pro- 

coDaules, 
Solus  aut  rex  aut  poeta  non  qaotannia 

Dascitar ;" 

or,  as  the  old  Water-poet  phrased 
it,- 

"When   Heaven   intends  to   do  sane 

mighty  thing 
He  makes  a  poet,  or  at  least—*  king.*' 

South  was  of  opinion  that  the 
composition  of  an  epig^ram  was  the 
next  great  difficulty  to  an  epic  poem. 

<*  And  South  beheld  that  master.piece 
of  man." 

Coxcombs  who  consider  the  compo- 
sition of  a  song  an  easy  matter 
should  set  themselves  down,  as 
Bums  says,  and  try.  Ask  Tommy 
Moore  how  many  days  and  nights  he 
has  given  to  a  single  stanza  in  an 
Irish  melody?  Ask  bam  Rogers  how 
long  he  has  spent  over  the  composi- 
tion of  a  couplet  in  An  SpMc  io  a 
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Friend;  or  Woidtworth  how  long 
he  has  hilxraxed  with  a  sonnet ;  or 
Bowles— yet,  ask  the  Yicar  of  Brem« 
hill,  if  he  does  not  owe  the  bright 
finish  of  his  Terse  as  much  to  pams 
as  happiness?  Dryden  toiled  for  a 
fortnignt  orer  his  Alexander*M  Feasts 
and  yet  he  wrote  with  esse— not  the 
ease  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ridi- 
cnled  by  Pope,  bnt  wim  great  fluency 
of  idea  and  great  mastery  of  expres- 
aian.  Good  things  are  not  knocked 
off  at  a  heat — ^for  a  long  jump  there 
must  be  a  very  long  run,  and  a  lon^ 
preparatory  training  too.  There  is 
no  saying,  >"  I  will  be  a  poet;'  Only 
eonaider  not  the  long  apprenticeship 
alone,  but  the  long  servitude  whicn 
the  mnse  requires  from  those  who 
would  invoke  her  rightly. 

"  In  a  poet  oo  kind  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  OTerlooked  ;  to  a  poet  nothing  can  be 
useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful  and  what- 
ever is  dreadful  must  be  familiar  to  his 
imagination ;  he  must  be  conversant  with 
all  that  is  awfully  ysst  or  elegantly  little. 
The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of 
the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  the 
meteors  of  the  sky,  most  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety, 
for  every  idea  is  oseiul  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  deeoratioo  of  religious  truth,  and 
he  who  knows  most  will  have  most  power 
of  diversifying  his  scenes  and  of  gratify- 
ing his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and 
unexpected  instruction."* 

Every  one  remembers  (poets  them- 
selves perhaps  excepted)  the  long 
course  of  stud^  and  preparation 
which  Milton  laid  down  Tor  himself 
before  he  stripped  for  the  Paradise 
Lost.  And  yet  one  would  hardly 
think,  on  fint  reflection,  that  any 
course  of  preparation  was  necessary 
for  the  poet  of  Camus,  and  Lycidas, 
and  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ  But  Milton  fully  under- 
stood the  height  of  his  great  ar^- 
ment,  and  how  unequalled  with 
every  lengthened  preparation  he  must 
be  to  record  it  rightly.  Bat  people 
(not  poets)  start  epics  nowsdays 
without  any  kind  of  consideration. 
No  subject  is  too  great  for  them. 
Satan^  Chaos,  The  Messiah,  The  Cm- 
nwresence  of  (he  Deity,  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  The  World  before  the  Flood. 
One  shudders  at  the  very  idea  of 
subjects  so  sublime  taken  up  as 
holyday   recreations  by  woula-be 


poets,  without  the  vision  and  the 
laculty  divine,  or  any  other  merit  (if 
merit  it  may  be  called)  than  the 
mere  impudence  of  daring : — 

'*  When  will  men  learn  but  to  distinguish 

spirits, 
And  set  true  difference  'twixt  the  jaded 

wits 
That  run  a  broken  pace  for  common 

hire, 
And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happy  muse. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  her   immortal 

thought. 
That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel. 
And  beats  at  heaven's  gates  with  her 

bright  hoofs  1"— Ben  Jonson. 

Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  traf- 
ficked with  subjects  of  tne  same  sub- 
lime description.  And  in  what  wav  ? 
"Without  expression, fancv,  or  de- 
sign ;**  without  genius  and  without 
art.  People  forget,  or  choose  to 
forget,  that  subject  alone  is  not 
sumdent  for  a  poem.  Look  at 
Biims*s  "  Mouse**  or  Wordsworth's 
"  Peter  Bell,"  or  Wilkie's  "  Blind 
Fiddler,"  or  Gainsborough's  «  Cot- 
tager"  with  a  dish  of  creauL  It  is 
the  treatment  which  ennobles.  But 
there  is  no  driving  this  into  some 
people's  ears.  Big  with  the  swollen 
ambition  of  securing  a  footing  on 
the  sun-blight  summits  of  Parnassus, 
they  plume  themselves  on  borrowed 
wings  and  bkdders  of  their  own,  and 
after  a  world  of  ink,  a  world  of  big 
ideas,  and  a  copied  invocation,  they 
struggle  to  ascend,  and  pant  and  toil 
to  the  end  of  an  epic  in  as  many  books 
as  the  J  Had  or  tne  ^neid.  Would 
that  your  Robert  Montffomervs, 
your  Edwin  Atherstones,  ana  sundry 
such  who  understand  the  art  of 
sinking  in  the  low  profound — would 
that  they  would  reflect  for  five 
minutes  on  what  an  epic  poem  really 
is!  And  what  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  glorious  John  Dryden  tells  us  in 
a  veiy  few  words.  *^  A  heroic  poem," 
he  says,  *Uruly  such,  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  work  which  the  soul  of 
man  is  capable  to  pexfcnrm."  And  so 
it  is. 

"  A  work/'  says  Milton,  *'  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  va- 
pours of  wine ;  but  by  devont  prayer  to 
that  £lenial  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends 
out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire 
of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases.*' 


*  Rasselu. 
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And  yet  Murray  and  Moxon  are 
troubled  once  a-week,  at  the  least, 
with  the  offer  of  a  new  epic,  for  a 
certain  ram — so  run  the  terms— or,  in 
case  of  declining  that,  for  half  pro- 
fits. As  if  epics  were  blackberries, 
and  men  sought  fame  as  Smith 
0*Brien  seeks  reputation — by  an 
impertinent  folly  of  their  own  I  But 
'*  Fools  rush  in,  and  there  will  still 
be  poetasters — Blackmore  and  his 
bretnren — in  spite  of  critics,  hard 
words,  and  something  harder  still — 
contemptuous  neglect. 

Few  live  to  see  their  fame  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  and  unalterable 
foundation.  The  kind  criticisms  of 
friends  conspire  at  times  to  give  a 
false  position  to  a  poem,  or  the  ma- 
lice 01  enemies  unite  to  obtain  for  it 
one  equaJly  undeserved.  Who  now 
reads  Hayley  P  How  many  are  there 
in  the  position  of  Gascoigne  and 
Churdiyard  as  described  by  old 
^Ochael  Drayton  ?— 

**  Aoeoonted  were  great  moterers  many 

adsy, 
But  not  inspired  with  bnTefire ;  bad  they 
Liyed  hot  a  little  longer  they  had  seen 
Their  worki  before  them  to  hare  buried 

been.'* 

That  ''lived  but  a  little  lonfferT 
It  is  well  they  didn*t.  How  will  it 
be  with  the  poets  of  the  past  genera- 
tion two  hundred  years  firom  this  ? 
They  cannot  possibly  go  down  "com- 
plete.** There  must  be  a  weeding. 
Fancy  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  twelve 
volumes,  Byron  in  ten,  Southev  in 
ten,  Moore  in  ten,  Wordsworth  in 
six^to  say  nothing  of  Campbell  in 
two  volumes,  Rogers  in  two,  and 
Shelley  in  four.  The  poets  of  the 
last  generation  form  a  library  of 
themselves.  And  if  poetry  is  mul- 
tiplied hereafter  at  the  same  rate,  we 
shall  want  firesh  shelves,  firesh  pa- 
tience, and  a  new  lease  of  life,  for 
threescore  and  ten  of  seriptnral  ex- 
istence is  fiu  too  short  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  and  keep  up 
our  intimacy  with  tne  present.  The 
literature  of  the  last  n%  years  is  a 
study  of  itself— Soott*s  novels,  Scott*8 
poetry,  Scott*s  Miscellanies,  and 
Scott's  Life!  Then  of  the  present, 
there  are  the  daUy  papers,  the  weekly 
journals,  the  monthly  maffazines,  the 
quarterly  reviews,  all  of  which  we 


are  expected  to  have  a  iair  passing  te- 
quaintance  with.  There  is  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's last  book  on  the  table,  whidi  I 
have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  read, 
and  old  Burton's  ituoloiny  of  Me- 
lancholy by  its  side,  coaxing  me  to 
renew  a  youthful  arqnaintance  with 
its  pages;  and  there  are  TriMtram 
Skfmay^  and  Humphrey  COaher^  and 
dear  delightfbl  Amelia^  which  I  ftin 
would  rnd  a^ain,  but  cannot,  I  fear, 
for  want  of  tune.  Onl;^  observe  the 
dust  on  that  fine  Froissart  on  my 
shelves,  and  that  noble  old  copy  of 
Ben  Jonson*s  works  in  folio,  with 
a  mark,  I  could  swear,  in  the  thiid 
act  of  the  AlchemUt  or  the  Sint 
Woman,  There  is  no  keeping  pace 
with  the  present  while  we  pay  any 
thing  like  due  attention  to  the  past 
I  pitv  that  man  who  reads  Albert 
Smith  who  never  read  Parthemtia; 
but  perhaps  he  pities  me  because  I 
am  indifferently  up  in  the  writer  he 
admires.  How  people  are  cut  off 
from^  the  full  litenury  enjoyments 
of  this  life  who  never  read  ^' Almiro 
his  Expedition,**  or  thp  Duchess  of 
Newcastle's  Life  of  the  Duke  ha 
husband,  or  Tom  Brown,  or  Ned 
Ward,  or  Boger  L'Estrange,  or  Tom 
Coryat,  or  ^  tne  works  sixty-three  in 
number**  of  old  John  Taylor,  the 
sculler  on  the  Thames ! 

We  wish  for  noets  who  will  write 
when  Nature  ana  tiieir  full  thoughts 
bid  them,  and  are  not  exacting  when 
we  look  for  more  than  one  sprig  of 
laurel  to  grace  a  earland.  We  have 
already  enough  of  would-be  poets— 
Augustus  Cssar,  King  James  L, 
Caralnal  Bichelieu,  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  cdebratea  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  famous  Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  but  poetT]^  is  what  old  Geoi{^ 
Chapman  calls  it,— a  flower  of  the 
sun,  which  disdains  to  open  to  the 
eye  of  a  candle. 

**No  power  the  muses  favour  can  cooe 

mand. 
What   Richelieu  wanted  Looia  aeaic* 

oould  gain. 
And  what  yoaog  Ammoa  wiah*d,  and 

wish  VI  in  vain/' 

Your  ^^rich  ill  poets  are  without 
excuse.'**  "Your  verses,  good  air, 
are  no  poems,  they'll  not  lender  your 
rising  in  the  state.**  f  "  *^  ridicu- 
lous for  a  lord  to  print  verses;  'tis 


*  Lord  BosccwnmoBi 
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well  enough  to  make  them  to  please 
himselff  but  to  make  them  public  is 
foolish.*'*  People  affect  to  think 
that  the  same  talents  and  aoDlication 
which  raised  Lord  Mansfield  to  the 
highest  honour  of  the  gown,  would, 
had  they  been  turned  to  the  stud  v  of 
poetry,  have  raised  him  to  as  high  a 
position  in  the  catalogue  of  our  iMets. 
Tis  pretty  enough  when  told  in 
▼erse — 

••  How  many  an  Ovid  was  in  Marray 
lost;" 

yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  verj^  little  in  it^  and  that 
"Wordsworth  is  nearer  the  mark,  who 
says  of  self-communing  and  unre- 
corded men, — 

'*  Ob,  many  are  the  poets  tbot  are  sown 
By  Natare ;  men  endowed  with  highest 

l^fts. 
The  Tision  and  the  facolty  divine. 
Yet    wanting   the    accomplishment    of 

Terse. 

But  this  one  word  *' accomplishment** 
implies  a  good  deal  more  than  mere 
dexterity  and  ease — culture  and  the 
inspiring  aid  of  books, 

"Paases,    cadence,   and    well-voweird 

ivords. 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords." 

For  words  are  in  poetry  what  colours 
are  in  painting,  and  the  music  of 
numbers  is  not  to  be  matched  or 
done  without.  Look  at  Donne. 
Would  not  Donne*8  Satires,  which 
abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear 
more  diarming  if  he  had  taken  care 
of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers? 
Whereas  his  verse  isnow— if  verse  it 
may  be  called — 

"  A  kind  of  hobbling  prose, 
Which  limps  along  and  tinkles  in  the 
close." 

There  goes  much  more  to  the  compo* 
sition  of  even  a  third-rate  poet  than 
rhymesters  at  first  are  'iTillmg  to  al- 
low, for  to  nature,  exercise,  imitation, 
study,  art  must  be  added  to  make 
all    these   perfect, — •»«   f«r«f   i»«Mi 

^ven  «isrf^«ffi— Without  art  nature 
can  never  be  perfect,  and  without 
nature  art  can  claim  no  being. 

One  of  Bo6well*8  recorded  conver- 
sations with, the  great  hero  of  his 


admiration  was  on  the  subject  ef  a 
collection  being  made  of  dl  the 
poems  of  all  the  English  poets  who 
nad  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

"  Johnson  told  me,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
Mr.  Cozeter,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 
the  greatest  length  towards  tliis,  having 
collected  ahout  500  volumes  of  poets 
whose  works  were  little  known  ;  hut  that 
upon  his  death  I'om  Osborne  bought 
them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which  he 
thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  carious  to  see 
any  series  complete,  and  in  every  volumt 
rfpoemt  something  good  may  be  found," 

This  was  a  kindly  criticism,  ut- 
tered in  the  good  nature  of  an  easy 
moment,  harclly  applicable  to  tlie 
volumes  of  verse  wc  see  publishea 
now.  Surely  there  are  many  put 
forth  without  a  redeeming  stanza  or 
passage  to  atone  for  the  dry  desert  of 
a  thousand  lines  through  which  the 
critic  is  doomed  to  wander  in  quest 
of  beauties  which  he  fain  would  find. 
Surely  Coxeter*8  collection  contained 
a  very  large  number  of  one-idea*d 
volumes!  We  could  have  helped 
him  from  our  own  shelves  to  a  very 
fair  collection  of  verse  printed  before 
1747,  when  this  "curious"  collector 
died,  full  of  the  most  trivial  nothing- 
nesses. For  a  little  volume  of  verse 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said 
to  be  unique,  or  nearly  so,  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  known  to  cive  twenty 
ffuineas  or  more,  and  think  himself 
lucky  that  he  has  been  let  off  thus 
easily.  Some  of  these  twenty-guinea 
volumes  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  into.  Poetry  there  is  none; 
nothing  more,  indeed,  than  the  mere 
similitude  of  verse.  Songs,  differing 
from  sonnets  because  the  lines  arc 
shorter,  and  sonnets,  only  to  be  re- 
cognised as  such  from  the  fourteen 
lines  which  the  writer,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  has  prudently  confined 
them  to. 

*'  Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they 

grow  old ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold." 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  sec  any 
collection  complete ;  and  Mr.  Miller 
is  to  be  praised  for  his  unceasing 
endeavours  to  make  his  collection  of 
English  poetry  (literally  so  called) 
as  complete  as  possible. 


•  Sddea's  TabU-TaUt, 
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The  poet  of  the  IrUh  Melodrnt 
made  an  obaervation  when  at  Ab« 
botsford,  too  curious  to  be  paaoed 
over  in  a  paper  of  thia  deaenption, 
when  we  consider  the  merit  of  the 
remark  itself,  the  rank  of  the  poet 
who  made  it,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  poet  who  responded  to  its  truth : — 

'*  Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  pub- 
lished,** said  Moore,  **  that  does  not 
contain  verses  which,  some  thirty 
years  aoo,  would  have  made  a  repu- 
tation.'*^ 

Scott  turned  with  a  look  of  shrewd 
humour  on  his  friend,  as  if  chuckling 
over  his  own  success,  and  said, — 

*'  Ecod,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it 
to  come  before  these  fellows!**  and 
added,  playfully  flourishing  his  stick 
as  he  spoke,  **  we  have,  like  Boabdil, 
taught  them  to  beat  us  at  our  own 
weapons.** 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  poetrjr  of  the  present  day  is  of 
that  mediocre  level  of  description 
which  neither  pleases  nor  offends; 
and  that  much  of  it,  if  published 
sixty  years  aeo,  or  even  thirty  years 
ago,  would  nave  secured  for  more 
than  one  writer  a  hi^h  reputation  at 
the  time,  and  possibly  a  place  in 
Chalmers*  collected  edition  of  our 
British  Poets,  Such  a  reputation  as 
Miss  Seward  achieved,  or  Hayley, 
or  Oram,  or  Ileadley,  or  Hurdis : — 

*'  Fame  then  waa  cheap,  and  the  first 

comers  sped ; 
And  they  hare  kept  it  since  by  being 

dead/' — Bryden. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  single 
poem,  nay,  a  decent  epigram,  pro- 
cured a  niche  for  its  writer  in  the 
temple  of  our  poetry;  but  these 
times  are  gone  by,  inundated  as  we 
now  are  with  verses  of  one  particular 
level  of  merit,  as  flat  as  the  waste  of 
Cumberland,  and  equally  unprofit- 
able ;  so  that  the  poet,  ambitions  of 
a  high  reputation  in  our  letters,  must 
make  it  upon  something  that  is  com- 
pletely novel;  and  there,  as  Scott 
remarked,  will  rest  the  only  chance 
ibr  an  extended  reputation. 

Poetry  has  become  an  easy  art, 
and  people  have  been  taught  to  pump 
for  poetry  without  a  Gildon  or  a 
Bysshe  to  aid  their  labours.  Wakley 
can  laugh  in  the  House  of  CommoBS 
at  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and 
treat  the  senators  who  surround  him 
with  a  happy  imitation  of  the  gceat 


poet  of  his  time.  YctseliM 
an  extempore  kind  of  art»  a  tUsg  to 
be  assumed  when  wanted;  and 
0*Coanell  can  throw  off  at  a  heata 
clever  pazodj[  upon  Dryden**  ftnoiif 
epimm;  as  if  like  Theodore  Hook, 
he  nad  served  an  apprantieeriiip  to 
the  art  of  happy  imitatinn  Tint 
the  bulk  of  the  so-called  poetry  of 
the  present  day — "  nonaenie,  wdl 
tuned  and  sweet  stupidi^^-^ia  in- 
jurious to  a  props'  estimation  of 
the  true-bom  poets  who  atill  exist 
there  cannot  be  a  doabt;  that  k 
is  injurious,  moreover,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poetry  among  ns;  is, 
I  think,  equally  the  case.  Foetzr. 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  was 
never  Mtter  understood,  thoi^h 
never,  perhaps,  less  cultivated  thaa 
it  is  now.  Criticism  has  taken  a  hi^ 
stand ;  and  when  the  rage  for  rhyme 
has  fairly  exhausted  itself,  n^nre 
will  revive  among  us,  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  race  of  poets  to  uphold,  if 
not  to  eclipse,  the  glories  of  the  old. 
There  are  many  still  among  ns  to 
repeat  without  any  kind  of  braggart 
in  their  blood : — 

"  O  if  my  ten4ftl«s  were  diatain'd  with 

wine, 
And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twise. 
How  could  I  reare  the  Muse  oa  stately 

stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  bnskin  fine. 
With  queint  Belloaa  in  her  eqaipage." 
Spbmseb. 

When  poetry  was  all  but  extinct 
among  us,  Cowper  and  Bums  eame 
forwiurd  to  revive  the  drooping  Muse, 
and  shew  us,  unnustakeabiy  enough, 
that  men  and  studies  may  decay,  but 
Nature  never  dies. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  great  poet  of  the  Exemkm 
is  likely  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
years  among,  us;  for  though,  thank 
God,  in  health  and  vimmr,  and  as 
fond  of  poetry  as  ever,  he  has  oot- 
lived  bv  the  period  of  an  ^^rsatiGe- 
ship,  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
the  Scriptural  limitation  of  the  hfe 
of  man.  When  Wordsworth  dies, 
there  will  be  a  new  Session  of  the 
poets  for  the  office  of  poet-laureate. 
To  whom  will  the  lord-chamberlain 
assign  the  laurel,  honoured  and  dis- 
graosd  by  a  variety  of  wearers?  To 
whom  Will  the  unshorn  deity  assign 
it?  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  poefs  God  and 
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the  court  lOTd«elwiberkin ;  there 
have  been  diffierences  heretofore,  or 
else  Shadwdl  and  Tate,  Ensden  and 
Cibber,  Whitehead  ai^  Pye,  had 
never  saeeeeded  to  the  laareb  of 
famou  Ben  Jeneon  and  glorions 
John  Dryden.  Who  are  your  young 
and  our  rising  poets  likely  to  beomie 
claimants,  and  to  hare  their  case 
considered  by  PhoebusApollo  ia  the 
new  session  he  must  summon  before 
very  long? — 

"  A  session  was  held  the  other  day, 
And  Apollo  himself  was  at  it,  they  say  ; 
The  laurel  that  had  been  so  long  reserved , 
Was  now  to  be  gireo  to  him  best  de- 
serTsd." 

And, 

Therefore,  the  wits  of  the  town  casM 

thither, 
Twfts  stiange  U>  see  how  they  flock 'd 

together; 
£sch  strongly  confident  of  his  own  way. 
Thought  to  carry  the  laurel  swav  that 

day." 

How  Suckling  would  put  them  for- 
ward, we  must  leaye  to  the  fanc^  of 
the  reader.  We  can  do  very  little 
more  than  enumerate  the  names  of 
candidates  likely  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  We  can  conceire  their  entry 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner. 
A  herald,  followed  by  an  attendant 
with  a  tray  of  epics  from  Nineveh  at 
twelve  shillings  to  Orion  at  a  far- 
thiuff,  and  the  authors  arranged  pretty 
nearly  as  follows: — Atherstone  first 
(as  the  favourite  poet  of  Lord  Jeffirey^s 
later  lucubrations) ;  Robert  Mont- 
somery,  2;  Heraud,  3;  Bead,  4; 
Home,  6 ;  and  Ben  Disraeli,  6.  To 
the  epic  portion  of  the  candidates  the 
dramatiBts  will  succeed,  fresh  from 
Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Surrey,  and 
led  by  Talfourd  and  Bulwer,  and 
followed  bv  Mr.  Maraton,  Mr.  Trow- 
ton,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Sulivan  and  Mr. 
Sfdcer ;  Jerrold  representing  comedy, 
without  a  fellow  to  rival  or  support 
him.  Then  will  follow  the  ballad- 
writers;  MacMilay  by  himself,  and 
SflSTthe  and  Lord  John  Manners 
walking  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 
togeth^.  To  the  trio  will  sacceed 
Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Monckton  Milnea,  Charles  Mac- 
kay,  and  Coventry  Fatmore,  followed 
by  a  galaxy  of  ladies  for  the  gallery, 
led  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miss  Bairett ; 


with  Camilla  Tonlmin,  with  a  bunch 
ci  flowers;  Frances  Brown,  irith  a 
number  of  the  Atkentewn;  Eliza 
Cook,  with  Mr.  Cayley's  commenda- 
tion ;  Miss  Costello,  with  a  Persian 
rose;  and  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  with  her 
quarto  volume  of  minstrelsy  from 
the  North.  We  can  fancy  Apollo's 
confusion  at  the  number ;  and  should 
in  some  measure  be  inclined  to  abide 
by  bis  opinion,  should  he  give  the 
laurel  at  the  end,  as  SuckliDg  has 
made  him,  to  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don: 

'*  He  openly  declared  that 't  was  the  hest 

sign 
Of  good  store  of  wit  to  have  good  store 

of  coia ; 
And  without  a  syllable  more  or  less  said, 
He  put  the  laurel  on  the    alderman's 

head. 

At  this  all  tbe  wits  were  in  such  a  mvte, 
That  for  a  good  while  they  did  nothin  » 

but  gaze 
One  upon  another,  not  a  man  in  the  place 
But  had  discontent  writ  iu  great  in  his 

face." 

"  Only,"  and  how  admirable  the  wit 
ia: — 

'*  Only  the  small  poets  clear *d  op  again, 

Out  of  hope,  as  'twas  thought,  of  borrow- 
ing ; 

Bat  sure  they  were  out,  for  he  forfeits 
bis  crown, 

When  he  lends  any  poet  about  the  town." 

"  0  rare  Sir  John  Suckling  1" 
Is  Alfred  Tennyson  a  poet  ?    Ilk 
merits  divide  the  critics.    With  some 

nle  he  is  every  thing,  with  others 
little  or  nothing.  Betwixt  the 
extremes  of  admiration  and  malice,  it 
is  hard  to  judge  uprightly  of  the 
living.  The  zeu  of  his  friends  is  too 
excessive  to  be  prudent,  the  indif- 
ference of  his  enemies  too  studied  to 
be  sincere.  He  is  unquestionably  a 
poet,  in  thought,  laDguagc,  and  iu 
numbers.  But  the  Jyew  Timon  tells 
us  he  is  not  a  poet ;  Feel  tells  us  that 
he  is,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of 
200Z.  a-year  to  raise  him  above  the 
exi^ncies  of  the  world.  But  the 
satirist  has  dropped  his  condemnation 
from  the  third  edition  of  his  poem, 
and  the  pension  still  continues  to  be 
paid.  Is  it,  therefore,  deserved  ?  We 
think  it  is,  not  from  what  Mr.  Tcn- 
n3rson  has  as  yet  performed,  but  what 
he  has  shewn  himself  capable  of  per- 
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forming.  His  poems  are,  in  some 
respects,  an  accession  to  our  literature. 
He  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  and 
he  may  yet  do  more ;  hut  unless  it 
IB  better  than  what  he  has  already 
done,  he  had  better  withhold  it.  His 
admirers  —  and  he  will  never  be 
without  *^  the  few" — ^will  always  augur 
well  of  after-performances  (though 
never  realised)  from  what  has  gone 
before,  and  attribute  to  indolence 
and  a  pension  what  from  fear  and 
inability  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish. His  detractors,  on  the  other 
nand,  will  have  little  to  lay  hold  of; 
they  may  flatter  themselves  with 
having  frightened  him  into  silence, 
but  their  hking  for  his  verses  will 
warm  as  they  grow  older.  He  has 
nothing,  however,  to  fear,  if  he  writes 
nobl^  from  himself,  and  the  Muse 
is  willing  and  consenting.  Great 
works  — 

'  A  work  t*  outwear  SeiU's  pillara,  brick 

•nd  stone. 
And  (Holy  Writ  excepted)  made  to  yield 

to  none."— Dk.  Donn£. 

appear  too  rarely  to  raise  expectation 
that  this  or  that  person  is  likely  to 
produce  one.  It  is  near  200  years 
since  Milton  began  to  prune  his  wings 
for  the  great  epic  of  his  age  and 
nation;  and  what  has  our  poetry 
produced  since  then  in  any  way  ap- 
proaching what  Milton  accomplished  ? 
Much  tluit  is  admirable,  and  much 
that  will  live  as  \oTia  as  Milton  him- 
self, but  nothing  of  the  same  stamp, 
for  though  Scott  may  affect  to  speak 
of  Meat  f red  as  a  poem  wherein  Byron 
**  matched    Milton    upon   his   own 

f  round,"  yet  we  all  of  us  pretty  well 
now  otherwise ;  and  that  the  Muse 
of  Byron  is  as  inferior  to  Paradise 
Lost,  as  the  Farmer^s  Bay  to  The 
Seasons;  or  any  of  the  great  drama- 
tists of  the  age  of  Shakspeare  to 
Shakspeare  himself. 

Before  Mr.  Tenn3r8on   tries   the 
temper  of  the  public  for  a  third  time 

i  which  we  hope  he  will  do,  and  be- 
bre  verv  many  years  go  by),  it 
behoves  him  to  consider  the  structure 
of  his  verse  and  the  pauses  of  his 
numbers  a  little  more  maturely  than 
he  has  hitherto  done.  It  behoves 
him,  moreover,  to  rub  off  a  few  af- 
fectations of  style,  the  besetting  sin 


of  too  many  of  his  yenes,  and  too 
often  mistaken,  by  the  yonnff  eipcp- 
aliy,  for  one  of  the  mjna  of  ongin- 
ality,  and  not  for  what  it  is  --oiie  of 
its  peculiarities ;  and,  what  is  morei 
a  veiy  bad  peculiar!^  both  in  natter 
and  in  manner.  Coleridse  mider- 
stood  the  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son*s  Muse  when  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing capital  criticism  upon  him: — 

"  I  have  not  read  throngb  all  tf  r. 
Teonyaon'i  poemi,  which  hare  been  leat 
to  me ;  bat  I  tliink  there  are  acme  thtiig^s 
of  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  that  I  have 
seen.  The  miafoitune  is,  that  he  has 
begun  to  write  versea  without  rary  weD 
understanding  what  metre  is.  Even  if 
you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  netre, 
the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a  netrist 
youraelf,  that  jou  will  not  write  hanae- 
nioua  verses  ;  but  to  deal  in  new  bkCks 
without  considering  what  metre  means 
and  requires,  is  preposterous.  What  I 
would,  with  many  wishes  of  ancoess, 
prescribe  to  Tennyson— indeed  wichoot 
it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  arl.-.ia  to 
write  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  in 
none  but  one  or  two  well-known  and 
strictly-defined  metres ;  such  as  the  heroic 
couplet,  the  octave  ataoza,  or  the  octo- 
syllabic measure  of  the  AtUgro  andPea- 
urouf.  He  would  probably  thus  get  iaH> 
bued  with  a  sensation,  if  not  a  sense,  of 
metre  without  knowing  it,  just  aa  Eton 
boys  get  to  write  such  good  JLatin  verses 
by  conning  Ovid  and  Tibullua.  As  it  is, 
I  can  scarcely  scan  some  of  his  verses."* 

This  is  something  more  than  a 
clever  criticism  on  Uie  Muse  of  Mr. 
Tennyson;  it  is  a  most  admirable 
piece  of  advice,  and  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  Tennyson,  and  Brown- 
ing, and  Miss  Barrett,  should  act 
upon  it  forthwith ;  they  would  im- 
prove tiieir  numbers  venr  materially 
DY  such  an  exercise  of  thdr  ears. 
dolerid^*s  own  poetry  is  a  lastm^ 
exemplification  of  the  rhythmical 
charms  of  English  verse.  He  never 
offends  you— he  always  pleases : — 

"  His  musical  finesse  waa  such. 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  hia  touch," 

that  every  verse  he  wrote  will  satisfy 
the  ear  and  satisfy  the  fingers. 

A  second  critic  of  distinction  who 
has  passed  jud^;emnt  on  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson is  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  always  an 
agreeable  and  not  unfrequently  a 
safe  critic  to  abide  by : — 


•  Tsb]e«Tallc,p.S?f. 
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•*  Alfred  76007800,**  writes  Mr.  f  luot, 
"  19  of  the  school  of  Keats ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  that  Keats 
b^  beeo  a  great  deal  io  his  thoughts ; 
•nd  that  be  delights  io  the  same  broodiog 
over  his  sensatioos,  and  the  same  melo- 
dious enjoyment  of  their  expression.  In 
his  desire  to  commuoicate  this  music  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  accent  the  fioal  syllables 
in  his  participles  passive;  as  pleach^, 
crown^,  purple-spik6d ,  &c. ;  with  risible 
printer's  marks,  which  subjects  him  but 
errooeously  to  a  charge  of  pedantry; 
though  it  is  a  oicety  oot  complimentary 
to  the  reader,  and  of  which  be  may  as 
well  get  rid.  Much,  however,  as  he  re- 
minds us  of  Keats,  his  genius  is  his  own. 
He  would  have  writteo  poetry,  had  his 
precursor  written  oone  ;  and  be  has  also 
a  vein  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  in  which 
the  other  did  not  indulge,  as  may  be  seen 
by  his  verses  entitled  '  A  Character,' 
those  '  Oa  the  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive 
Mind,*  and  numerous  others.  He  is 
also  a  great  lover  of  a  certain  home  kind 
of  landscape,  which  he  delights  to  psint 
with  a  minuteness  that  in  *  The  Moated 
Grange'  becomes  affecting ;  and,  in 
'  The  Miller's  Daughter,'  would  remind 
us  of  the  Dutch  school,  if  it  were  not 
mixed  up  with  the  same  deep  feeling, 
varied  with  a  pleasant  joviality.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  yet  given  no  such  evidence 
of  sustained  and  broad  power  as  that  of 
'  Hyperion,'  nor  eveu  of  such  gentler 
narrative  as  the  '  Eve  of  St.  Agnes/ 
and  the  poem  of  '  Lamia'  and  '  Isa» 
bella,'  but  the  materials  of  the  noblest 
poetry  are  abundant  in  bim."* 

This  18  criticism  in  full  accordance 
with  the  kindlier  sympathies  of  onr 
own  nature ;  but  much  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  it  must  depend  on  the 
rank  the  reader  is  willing  to  assi^ 
to  Mr.  Keats.  It  is,  however,  m- 
tended  as  a  very  hi^h  encomium; 
Mr.  Hunt  appropriatmg  a  place  in 
our  poetry  to  Keats  which  I  am 
afraia  he  will  find  very  few  willing 
to  concede  to  him. 

Our  poetry  is  in  a  venr  sorry  kind 
of  plight  if  it  has  to  depend  upon 
Tennyson  and  Browning  for  the 
hereditary  honours  of  its  existence. 
The  Examiner  will  tell  us  ''  No!*' 
The  AthemBum  will  do  the  same; 
papers  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
of  theur  articles,  the  excellence  of 
their  occasional  criticism,  and  the 
general  asperity  of  their  manner. 
A  page  out  of  every  ten  in  Her- 


rick's  "  Hesperides'*  is  more  cer- 
tain of  an  hereafter  than  any  one 
dramatic  romance  or  lyric  in  all 
the  **  Bells  and  Pomegranates**  of 
Mr.  Browning.  Not  but  what  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  poet.  He  is  unques- 
tionablv  a  poet ;  but  his  subject  has 
not  unirequently  to  hear  the  weight 
of  sentiments  which  spring  not  na- 
turally from  it,  and  his  numbers  at 
times  are  overlaid  with  affectation, 
the  common  conceit  of  men  who 
affect  to  tell  common  thines  in  an 
uncommon  manner.  He  clogs  his 
verses,  moreover,  with  too  man  v  con- 
sonants and  too  many  monosyllables, 
and  carries  the  sense  too  frequently 
in  a  very  ungraceful  manner  from 
one  line  to  tne  other.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  seventh  number  of 
nis  *' Bells  and  Pomegranates,**  which 
it  really  is  a  torture  to  read : — 

"  But  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back  to  a  man 
Came  our  friends,  with  whose  help  in  the 
vineyards 

Grape  harvest  began : 
In  the  vat  half-wa^  up  in  our  house-side. 

Like  blood  the  luice  spins, 
While  your  brother  all  bare-legged  is 
dancing 

Till  breathless  he  grins. 
Dead-beaten,  in  effort  on  effort 

To  keep  the  grapes  under ; 
For  still  when  he  seems'all  but  master, 

In  pours  the  fresh  plunder 
From  eirls  who  keep  coming  and  going 

With  basket  on  shoulder. 
And  eyes  shut  sgainst  the  raio*s  driving, 

Your  girls  that  are  older, — 
For  under  the  hedges  of  aloe. 

And  where,  ou  its  bed 
Of  the  orchard's  blsck  mould,  the  love, 
apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red, 
All   the  ;^oung  ones  are  kneeling  and 
filling 

Their  laps  with  the  snails 
Tempted  outbv  the  6r8t  rainy  weather,.— 

Your  best  of  regales. 
As  to-night  will  be  proved  to  my  torrow. 

When,  supping  in  slate,. 
liVe  shall  feast  our  grape-gleaners— two 
doaen. 

Three  over  one  plate, — 
Macaroni  so  tempting  to  swallow 

In  slippery  strmgs. 
And  gourds  fried  in  great  purple  slices, 

That  colour  of  kings,— 
Meantime,  see  the  grape-bunch  they've 
brought  yon ! 


*  Book  of  Gems,  p.  274, 
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The  faiB-wiiter  slips 
O'er  the  htwj  blue  bloom  on  esch  globe 

Which  tbe  wssp  to  jour  lips 
Still  follows  with  fretful  persistence.. 

Nay,  taete  while  awake. 
This  half  of  a  cord-white  smooth  cheese* 
ball. 

That  peels,  flake  by  flake, 
Like  an  onion's  each  smoother  and  whiter ! 

Next  sip  this  weak  wine 
Prom  the  thin  green  glass  flaak,  witb  its 
stopper, 

A  leaf  of  the  rioe,— 
And  end  with  the  prickly-pear's  red  flesh. 

That  leaves  through  its  juice 
The  stony  black  seeds  on  your  pearUtoetb 

.    .    .    Scirocco  is  loo&e ! 
Hark !  the  quick  pelt  of  the  olires 

Which,  thick  in  one's  track, 
Tem])t  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite 
them, 

Though  not  yet  half  black ! 
And  how  their  old  twisted  trunks  shud- 
der! 

The  medlars  let  fall 
Their  hard  fruit;   the  brittle  great  fig- 
trees 

Snap  off^,  figs  and  all ; 
Por  here  comes  the  whole  of  the  tempest ! 

No  refuge  but  creep 
Back  again  to  my  side  or  my  shoulder. 

And  listen  or  sleep." 

This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is 
poetry  in  the  raw  material ;  for  lihe 
numbers  are  those  of  a  scrannel  pipe, 
and  such  as  Cadmus  alone  could 
pronounce  when  in  the  state  of  a 
serpent.  This  which  follows  is  the 
mere  twaddle  of  a  Cockney  at  Calais 
or  Cologne :  — 

"  HomtJThoughts  from  Ahmad, 
"  Oh,  to  be  in  England, 

Now  that  Aprirs  there, 
And  who  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  braah- 

wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 

bough 
In  Kngland—now ! 
And  after  April,  when  Mav  follows. 
And  the  whiteihroat  builds,  and  all  the 

swallows— 
Hark  1  where  my  blossom'd  pear-tree  in 

the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the 

clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops,  at  the   bent 

spray's  edge. 
That's  the  wise  thrash  ;  he  sings  each 

song  twice  orer. 
Lest  you  ahould  think  be  never  could  re« 

capture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 


Add  thongb  the  fields  am  roBgh  with 

hoary  dew. 
All  will  be  gay  when  nooaCide  wahss 


The  buttercups,  tbeUttle  duldiea** 
Far   brighter  than  this   gaodj 
flower!" 

This  is  very  inferior  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  who  aequired  the  dwtinctina 
of  Namby  Pamby  for  similar  Tcne, 
e.g,  his  "  Lines  to  Cnsoni,*'  whidi 
Cnarles  Lamb  had  got  by  beart 
Here  is  something  innnitely  better, 
and  by  a  living  poeC  one  of  tbe 
props  our  poetry  aepends  on,  and  a 
memb^  of  parliament  witbal — ^Mr. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes : — 

"  Th€  Vidtt  GirL 

"  When  fancy  will  continually  lehcarse 
Some  painful  scene  oooe  pfeeeat  to  tbe 
eye, 

Tis  well  to  mould  it  into  gentle  verse. 
That  it  may  lighter  on  the  spirit  lies. 

Home  yestern  eve  I  wearily  retamed. 
Though  bright  my  morning  naood  aad 
^ort  my  wsy, 
But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  Mined* 
Can  crush  the  beap'd  enjoyneats  of 
the  day. 

Passing  tlie  corner  of  a  populous  street, 
I  mark'd  a  girl  whose  wont  it  wus  to 
stand, 
Witb  pallid  cheek,  torn  gown,  and  naked 
feet, 
And  bunches  of  fresh  riolets  in  each 
hand. 

There  her  small  commerce  in  the  cbiU 

March  weather 

She  plied  with  accents  miserably  miU ; 

It  was  a  frightful  thought  to  set  together 

Those    blooming    blossoms    and   thst 

fading  child. 

Those  luxuries  and  largess  of  the  earth. 
Beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  sense  of 
man. 
And  this  poor  sorry  weed  csit  loosely 
forth 
On  Life's  wild  waste  to  struggle  as  it 
can  ! 

To  me  that  odorooa  purple  miaiaten 
Hope-bearing  memories  and  inspiii^g 
gWe, 

While  meanest  images  aloBS  are  hers, 
Tbe  sordid  wants  of  base  bnwpntty. 

Think  after  all  this  lapse  ofhungry  houn. 
In  the  disfornisb'd  chamber  of  dim 
cold, 
•How  she  must  loathe  the  vsiy  smilaog 
flowers 
That  on  the  squalid  table  lie  unsold ! 
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Rest  on  your  woodland  banks  and  wither 
there, 

Sweet  prelnders  ofspring !  far  better  fo. 
Than  lire  misused  to  611  the  grasp  of  oare, 

And  serre  the  piteous  purposes  of  woe. 

Ye  are  no  longer  Nature's  gracious  gift. 
Yourselves  so  muoh  and  harbingers  of 
more, 

But  a  most  bitter  irony  to  \ih 
The  reii  that  hides  our  Ttiest  mortal 


Si  tic  cmnia  dixisset !  This  is 
poetry  in  all  languages;  it  ia  like 
znercuiy,  never  to  be  lost  or  killed. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Lady 
Maiy  Wortley  Montague's  letters  to 
her  daughter  which  still  continues  to 
excite  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  every 
Tcader, — 

"  The  study  of  English  poetry  is  a 
more  important  part  of  a  woman  s  edu- 
cation than  it  is  generally  supposed. 
Many  a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by 
a  fine  copy  of  rerses,  which  she  would 
have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  bad 
been  stolen  from  Mr.  Waller,  1  remem- 
bar,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of 
my  companions  from  destruction,  who 
communicated  to  me  an  epistle  she  was 
quite  charmed  with.  As  she  bad  natu- 
rally a  good  taste,  she  observed  the  lines 
were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope*s, 
but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any 
of  theirs .  She  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  sqch  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  her  own  charms  that  had  force 
enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.  In 
this  triumph  I  shewed  her  that  they 
were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed 
with  the  scorn  he  deserved. *'• 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  study 
of  English  poetry  by  Endish  ladies, 
is  tmhr  characteristic  of  Lady  Mary 
and  of  the  female  mind.  A  lady  is 
to  read  through  every  volume  of 
verse,  and  remember  what  she  reads, 
to  see  that  her  lover  writes  his  own 
valentine.  Ye  sods,  should  one 
swear  to  the  truth  <^a  song !  If  a 
woman  will  marry  a  poet,  she  had 
better  ffothroiigh  Uie  course  of  study 
Liidy  Mary  recommends.  Not  that 
she  18  safe  to  secure  a  noet  to  herself 
after  a  very  long  life  or  study.  How 
few  read  Randolph,  and  yet  he  is  a 
very  fine  poet.  Lady  Mary  might 
have  taken  a  copy  of  verses  from 


Randolph  to  every  female  writer  of 
the  day,  and  passed  them  off  for  the 
production  of  a  young,  a  handsome, 
and  a  rising  writer,  and  no  one  would 
have  set  her  right,  or  detected  the 
imposition  that  was  paved  upon  her. 
We  are  afraid  we  must  recommend 
the  study  of  our  early  English  poets 
to  Enfflish  ladies  on  some  other 
ground  than  the  chance  detection  of 
a  lover  pleading  his  passion  in  the 
poetry  oi  another  under  pretence  of 
Its  being  his  own.  Not  that  we  have 
any  particular  predilection  for  "  ro- 
mancical  ladies,**  *as  the  dear  old 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  calls  them, 
or  girls  with  their  heads  stuffed  full 
of  passionate  passages ;  but  we  should 
like  to  see  a  more  prevalent  taste  for 
what  is  good,  for  poetry  that  is  really 
excellent ;  and  this  we  feel  assured  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  elder  poets,  who 
have  always  abundance  of  meaning 
in  them,  it  is  no  use  telling  young 
ladies  that  Mr.  Bnnn's  poetry  is  not 
poetry,  but  only  something  that  looks 
very  like  it  and  reads  very  unlike  it : 
The  words  run  sweetly  to  the  piano ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  pretty  meaning  in 
what  they  convey,  and  the  music  is 
pleasing.  What  more  would  you 
want?  Why  every  thing.  But 
then,  as  we  once  heard  a  young  lady 
remark  with  great  good  sense  and 
candour  (and  her  l^auty  gave  an 
additional  relish  ^o  what  ^e  said), 
these  unmeaning  songs  arc  so  much 
easier  to  sing.  YoUr  fine  old  songs, 
so  full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  require 
a  similar  feeling  in  the  singer,  and 
young  ladies  are  too  frequently  only 
sentimental,  and  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  doing  justice  to  passionate 
poetry  conveyed  in  music  equally 
passionate,  and  where  they  can  do 
justice  to  it  they  refuse  liecause  it 
IS  not  fiishionable  to  be  passionate, 
and  it  really  disturbs  and  disorders 
one  to  be  so,  and  in  mixed  society, 
"above  aU." 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  we 
have  never  been  so  well  off  for  lady- 
poets  as  we  are  at  present.  Only 
run  the  eye  over  Mr.  Dyce's  octavo 
volume  of  Specimens  of  British  Poet" 
essesj  and  compare  the  numerical 
excellencies  of  the  past  with  the  nu- 
merous productions  of  the  present 
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day  I  A  few  specimens  of  tbe  elder 
poetesses— sach  as  the  '*  Koctumal 
Keverie,"  and  "The  Atheist  and  the 
Acorn,"  both  by  the  Countess  of 
Winchelsea,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  surpass,  or  even,  perhaps,  to 
equal ;  but  in  the  general  qualifica- 
tions  for  poetry,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  the  ladies,  since  Charlotte 
Smith,  far  surpass  their  female  pre- 
decessors. ^Irs.  Norton  is  said  to  be 
the  Byron  of  our  modem  poetesses. 
*'  She  has  very  much  of  that  intense 
personal  passion,"  savs  the  Quarterly 
Keviewer,  "  by  which  Byron's  poetry 
is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp 
and  deeper  communion  with  man  and 
Nature  of  Wordsworth.  She  has 
also  Byron*s  beautiful  internals  of 
tenderness,  his  strong,  practical 
thought,  and  his  forceful  expression/' 
This  is  high  praise.  "  Let  us  sug- 
gest, however,"  says  the  AthentBum^ 
"  that,  in  the  present  state  of  critical 
opinion,  the  compliment  is  somewhat 
eauivood,  it  being  hard  to  decide 
whether  it  implies  a  merit  or  a  de- 
fect." If  Mrs.  Norton  is  an  emi- 
nently thoughtful  writer.  Miss  Bar- 
rett is  still  more  so.  She  is  the  most 
learned  of  our  lady-writers,  reads 
.^^hylus  and  Euripides  in  the  ori- 
ffinals  with  the  ease  of  Porson  or  of 
rarr,  yet  relies  upon  her  own  mother- 
wit  and  feelings  when  she  writes, — 

"  Nor  with  Ben  Jonson  will  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
Of  poets  and  of  orator?." 

If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs. 
Southey  is  said  to  be  the  Cowper  of 
our  modern  poetesses.  But  it  would 
be  idle  to  prolong  comparisons. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  our  living 
poets,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  living  poetesses. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  anec- 
dote. A  charming  article  appeared 
about  six  years  ago  in  the  Quarterlu 
Review,  entitled  ^*  Modem  Englisn 
Poetesses."  It  was  written,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  late  Henrv  Nelson 
Coleridge,  and  is  full  of  cautious 
but  kindly  criticism.  The  conclusion 
is  worth  quotation  :— 


*'  Maleager  bound  up  his  poeU  in  a 
wreatl).  1  f  w e  did  tbe  same,  w hat  ftamtn 
would  suit  onr  tuneful  line  ? 

1.  Mrs.  Norton  would  be  the  Ra«#,  or. 
if  she  like  it.  Lore  JJua  BUedhg, 

2.  Hiss  Banett  must  be  Grcdb  Va- 
lerian  or  Ladder  to  Heateu^  or,  if  sbe 
pleases,  Wild  Angeika. 

3.  Maria  del  Oecideflte  is  a  Pmtiiom^ 
Flower  confessed. 

4.  Irene  was  Grum  tf  Fenutsmt,  or 
sometimes  a  Rcmutn  Nettie, 

5.  Lady  Emmeline  is  a  Mmgwfiife 
Grandiflora,  and  a  Cronu  too. 

6.  Mrs.  Southey  is  a  Meadow  S^e,  or 
Small  Teatel. 

7.  llie  classical  nympb  of  Ezeler  u  a 
Blue  Belle. 

8.  V.  is  a  VioUt,  with  her  leares  heart- 
shaped. 

9.  And  the  authoress  of  '  Pbantas- 
mion'  is  Heart's- Eau,** 

The  complimentary  nature  of  tbe 
critidsm  drew  a  world  of  tionble 
upon  John  Murray,  the  well-known 
publisher  of  the  Qutxrierfy,  He  was 
mundatcd  with  verse.  Each  of  tbe 
nine  in  less  than  a  week  offered  him 
a  volume, — some  on  easy  terms,  some 
at  an  advanced  price.  He  received 
letters,  he  received  calls,  and,  worse 
still,  volumes  of  MS.  verse.  But 
the  friendly  character  of  the  cri- 
ticism was  not  confined  in  its  in- 
fluence to  the  nine  reviewed ;  puoels 
of  verse  from  all  parts  of  the  conntiy 
were  sent  to  receive  an  unprimaiv 
at  Albemarle  Street.  Some  were 
tied  with  white  tape,  some  were  sewn 
with  violet  ribana,  and  a  few,  in  a 
younger  hand,  vrith  Berlin  wool. 
**  I  wished,**  Mr.  Murray  has  been 
heard  to  relate,  "  ten  thousand  times 
over  that  the  article  had  never  beoi 
written.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble with  the  ladies  who  never  ap- 
peared before ;  and,  while  I  declined 
to  publish  for  the  Nine,  succeeded  in 
flattering  their  vanity  by  assuring 
them  that  they  had  already  done 
enough  for  fame,  havin^^  written  as 
much  or  more  than  CoUum,  Gny,  or 
Goldsnuth,  whose  reputations  rerted 
on  a  foundation  too  seeure  to  he 
disturbed.**  This  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. 
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In  common  with  all  right-minded 
penons,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
the  government,  seema  at  length  to 
be  directed  in  earnest  towards  the 
introduction  into  the  army  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual discipline.    That  the  army  well 
deserves  this  care  for  its  best  interests, 
nobody  who  is  conversant  with  the 
events  of  the  last  half  century  can 
doubt.     Not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
XX>rtant  service   performed  by  our 
troops  during   the  perilous  season 
when  England  was  at  war  with  the 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world ; 
not  to  revert  to  their  sufferings  in 
the  Netherlands  under  the  late  Duke 
of  York ;  their  endurance  in  Holland ; 
their  valour  in  Egypt ;  their  patience 
amid  the  pestilential  swamps  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  under  the  burning 
suns  of  the  far  East;  not  to  dwell  too 
much  upon  their  triumphs  in  the 
Peninsula,  their  losses  in  America,  and 
the  crowning  glories  of  Waterloo, 
whereby  peace  was   purchased  for 
Europe,  which  has  continued  un- 
broken more  than  thirty  vears, — we 
have  only  to  consider  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  duties  which  at 
this  moment  the  coimtry  imposes 
upon  its  army,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
vmced  at  once  that,  let  us  deal  with 
our  soldiers   as   generously  as  we 
may,  we  cannot  come  up  to  their 
deservings,  far  less  go  beyond  them. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  there 
has  never  been  heard  of  an  armed 
force  out  of  which  the  nation  that 
kept  it  together  took  so  much.  We 
really  seem  to  believe  —  as  Nelson 
professed  to  believe  before  us — that 
one  Englishman  is  worth  three  men 
of  any  other  nation,  not  in  the  battle- 
field exclusively,  as  was  his  view  of 
the  case,  but  in  the  still  more  harass- 
ing struggle  which  all  soldiers,  more 
or  less  sustain  against  exposure  to 
climate,  watching,  and  strong  temp- 
tation.    So  far  from  assenting  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Continentals  con- 
cerning us,  that  "  we  are  not  a  mili- 
tary  nation**    we   seem   to   be   of 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  spirit  so 
essentially  military  inherent  m  every 
man  from  within  the  compass  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  that  whatever  you 


set  him  to  in  the  order  of  a  soldier's 
calling  and  duties,  he  will  accom- 
plish it,— ay,  and  accomplish  well, 
without  any  previous  training.  Con- 
sider how  our  battalions  are  dissi- 
pated and  scattered  at  home,  and 
narassed  by  severe  colonial  duty.  It 
is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to 
find,  except  at  one  or  two  points,  as 
much  as  a  whole  regiment  of  infantry 
together,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and  taking  into  account  their 
promsses  from  colony  to  colony, 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  soldier  in  the 
Britisn  army  that  does  not  spend  a 
full  tenth  part  of  the  period  of  his 
service  on  board  of  ship.  And  as  to 
service  in  the  colonies,  very  many,  in- 
deed almost  all  of  which,  try  the  con- 
stitutions of  Englishmen  severely — 
it  absorbs  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation something  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  soldier*s  time  under 
arms ;  if  he  be  sent  to  India  or  New 
South  Wales  earlv  in  his  career,  it 
probably  absorbs  the  whole.  For  the 
empire  of  the  Queen  of  Ensland  is  at 
once  the  most  extensive  ana  the  most 
populous  that  ever  existed  among 
men ;  and  she  holds  it  against  foreign 
enemies,  and  preserves  peace  among 
its  heterogeneous  inhabitants  by 
means  of  an  army  scarcely  more  nu- 
merous than  Austria  emplovs  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  her  Italian 
and  Hungarian  provinces. 

There  is  no  boon  which  this  coun- 
try has  to  bestow,  but  that  the  army 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  its 
services  has  earned  it.  For  the  sake 
of  the  soldiers  themselves,  therefore, 
we  heartily  rejoice  that  there  appears 
to  be  some  prospect  of  ^ettine  a  solid 
education  introduced  mto  the  re^- 
ments  generally,  and  the  barracks  in 
which  the  men  are  stationed  rendered 
fit  for  rational  beings  to  occupy. 
These,  things,  when  they  are  accom- 
plished, wiU  indeed  contribute  to 
the  8oldier*s  respectabilitv  as  well  as 
to  his  comforts.  Th^  wiU  cause  him 
to  respect  himself.  They  will  create  in 
him  tastes  for  hi^jher  pleasures  than 
those  which  sprmg  out  of  mere 
animal  gratifications.  They  will  save 
him  from  many  an  act  of  folly,  and 
its  necessary  result  of  suffering ;  and, 
above  all,  tiiey  will  provide  for  him 
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reflOttTces  against  the  time  wben  his 
country  shall  have  dispensed  with 
his  services,  and  restored  him,  an 
old,  and  perhaps,  a  broken-down 
man,  to  the  town  or  village  whence 
he  was  taken.  They  will  fit  him, 
likewise,  for  such  situations  as  it 
may  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
government  to  reserve  for  him: 
namely,  for  one  of  the  inferior  offices 
in  the  customs,  or  in  the  excise,  or 
in  the  police,  or  about  the  post- 
office.  And  thev  will  thereby  retain 
him,  possibly  durine  some  of  the 
b^  years  of  his  11^  available  still 
in  case  of  invasion  fVom  abroad,  or 
riot  or  disturbance  at  home.  Of  far 
more  importance  to  him  therefore 
are  they,  than  even  good-conduct 
stripes,  and  the  increase  of  pay  that 
accompanies  them.  For  uneducated 
men  are  not  rendered  cither  the 
more  happy  or  the  more  virtuous  by 
the  acquisition  of  superabundant 
wealth.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
you  put  the  unlettered  soldier  in 
possession  of  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  may  be  required  for  his 
subsistence,  yon  throw  additional 
temptations  to  pToflif;acy  in  his  way. 
He  nas  no  idea  of  enjoyment  beyond 
that  which  may  be  found  in  the 
public-house,  or  the  canteen,  or  the 
society  of  loose  women;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  he  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  disgraced,  or  possibly 
to  forfeit  not  his  additional  pay 
alone,  but  all  claim  to  a  pension. 

It  would  be  presumntiious  in  us, 
after  the  full  and  able  discussion 
which  this  part  of  the  subject  has 
received  both  in  the  Quarterly  Revierc 
and  in  the  Times^  to  advert  to  it 
except  shortly.  Yet  it  does  appear 
that,  in  spite  of  the  acumen  which 
belongs  to  our  contemporaries,  they 
have  not  noticed  certain  parts  colla- 
teral, perhaps,  to  the  great  question, 
but  scarcely  on  that  account  less  im- 
portant than  the  question  itself.  Of 
these,  one  which  will  occur  imme- 
diately to  the  more  reflective  of  our 
readers  is  this,  that  God  has  not 
given  to  England  the  dominion  over 
so  many  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth  ibr  the  mere  aggrandise- 
ment, in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
of  the  ruling  power.  We  are  mas- 
ters of  India,  in  order  that  through 
us  the  abominations  of  heathenism 
may  be  rooted  out.  We  are  lords  of 
Canada   and  of  the  islands  of  the 


Caribbean  seas,  in  order  that  in  each 
of  these  there  may  sprinc^  np  a  race 
of  civilised,  moral,  and  reng:ioas  peo- 
ple.     The   Polynesian    group    has 
come,  or  is  coming  into  our  exdvsive 
possession,  to  the  end  Uiat  there,  albo, 
Uie  seeds  of  Christianity  and  4^  good 
goveniment  may  be  sown.     And  ia 
China  the  crust  which  had  hereto- 
fore resisted  all  pressure  fVom  with- 
out is  broken.    Now  by  what  dan 
of  person  is  the  intercourse  whidi  we 
establish  with  the  heathen  h^gim? 
And  who  arc  they  that,    in    rery 
many  instances,  become  settlers  in  the 
bush  and  on  the  prairie?     In  both 
cases  soldiers  are  our  instmments : — 
men  who  have  served,  or  are  still 
serving,  in  the  ranks,  who  meet  the 
heathen  in  battle  and  overthrow  them, 
and,  taking   military  possession   of 
their  country,  give  to  them  their 
first  and  most  enduring  impresaion 
of  what  the  Christianas  religion  is, — 
who  win  them  to  adopt  our  manners 
by  the  grace  and  purity  that  adorn 
their  own,  or  more  and  more  oonfinn 
them  in  the  usa^  of  their  fathers  br 
the  dis^st  with  which  they  look 
upon    tne    white    man*8    excesses. 
what  advantages  does  not  the  sol- 
dier possess  for  good  if  he  himself 
only  Know  what  good  is,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  performance  of  it? 
what   an   incalculable   amount  of 
evil  does  he  not  scatter  round  him, 
if  the  people  whom  he  has  defeated 
learn  to  esteem  him,  in  all  things 
except  in  valour,  immeasurably  th«r 
inferiors ! 

That  the  powerful  effect  for  moral 
good  or  moral  evil  of  the  inter- 
course, be  it  more  or  less  intimate, 
which  our  troops  establish  with 
the  natives  of  zicathen  countries, 
should  have  been  heretofore  over- 
looked or  disregarded  by  those  in 
high  military  authority,  by  no  means 
surprises  us.  Commanders-in-diief, 
as  well  as  adjutant  and  quartermasler 
cenerals,  naturally  assume  that  they 
have  done  their  part  so  so<m  as  thnr 
shall  have  oonv^ted  some  thonsandi 
of  country  bumpkins  into  smart,  ac- 
tive, and  well  set-up  soldiers.  They 
consider  that  for  this,  and  only  fat 
this,  the  crown  grants  them  dieir 
commissions  and  the  country  pays 
them.  They  may  be  anxious,  to  a 
certain  extent,  about  the  heahh,  and 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  bodilj 
comforts  of  the  troops,  becanse  their 
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object  is  to  keep  the  army  effective, 
which  it  cannot  be  unless  the  men  be 
robust,  as  well  as  skilful  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons  and  steady  on  parade. 
But  their  anxiety  on  these  heads  is 
far  leas  liyely  than  in  regard  to  the 
clothing  and  drill  of  the  men ;   for 
ther  have  a  medical  department  to 
looK  to,  of  which  it  were  uniair  not 
to  acknowledge  that,  in  point  of  zeal 
and  intelligence,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  attached  to  any  other  army  in  the 
world.     Hence,  while  they  catch  at 
new  inventions,  such  as  detonating 
muskets,  and  work  up  old  systems  of 
manoBuvre  till  they  seem  worthy  to 
be  called  new,  they  take  no  thought, 
or  next  to  none,  of  the  men's  quar- 
ters, or    conveniences   for   cleanli- 
ness, and   scout  the  idea  of  every 
thing  like  an  approach  to  refinement 
among  them.     As  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  hlacJtgiiards^  or  their 
moral  code, — so  long  as  they  keep 
clear  of  the  articles  of  war,  to  these 
thinCT  they  ])ay  no  regard  at  all,  and 
would,  we  suspect,  pronounce  to  be 
insane,  or  at  least  enthusiastic,  any 
human  being  who  should  hint  that 
the  one  or  the  other  deserved  atten- 
tion. Now,  we  may  regret  this,  but  we 
do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it.  Command- 
ers-in-chief, and  adjutant  and  quar- 
termaster generals  are  seldom  very 
young  men;   they  have  spent  the 
whole  of  their  days,  moreover,  in  the 
service,  entering  it  in  boyhood  with 
minds  marvellously  little  cultivated, 
and  receiving  from  day  to  day  only 
impressions  of  a  particular  cast  and 
character.     Sixty  or  seventy  years 
old,  or  possibly  more,  they  began  their 
professional  career  at  a  time  when 
ministers    of  the   crown   were   not 
ashamed   to  declare   in   parliament 
that  the  greatest  scoundrels  made  the 
best  soldiers.  They  may,  or  may  not, 
have  imbibed  this  notion ;  but  if  they 
did  not  imbibe  it  to  the  full,  they 
unquestionably  believed  at  the  mo- 
ment—  perhaps  believe  still  —  that 
morality  and  soldiership  have  no  ne* 
cesaary  connexion  one  with  the  other. 
How  often  have  we  heard  it  asserted, 
V  officers  of  standing  and  experience, 
that  "you  don't  want  very  good  men  '• 
in  the  ranks!   The  sort  of  fellows  to 
do  the  work  are,  according  to  this  the- 
ory dare-devil  scamps ;  that  is  to  say, 
men  who  part  with  their  own  lives, 
or  the  lives  of  others,  at  a  pin*8  value 
—who  care  neither  for  God  nor  man, 


except  for  their  own  officers  and  their 
own  regiments — who  will  plunder 
and  get  drunk  as  often  as  there  is 
chance  of  doing  so  with  impunity, — 
swear,  bluster,  seek  for  sweethearts 
wherever  they  go,  and  be  up,  accord- 
ing  to  a  well-understood  phrase,  to 
any  thing.  Of  course,  gentlemen  who 
express  this  opinion  speak  from  their 
experience  of  the  past.  They  look 
back  upon  great  battles  fought  and 
won  by  the  materials  which  they  are 
commending ;  and  forgetting  that  such 
materials  were  moulded  and  kept  in 
shape  by  a  discipline  so  iron  that  it 
never  can  be  resorted  to  again,  they 
mistake  for  a  natural  advantage  that 
which  was  rendered  not  positively 
disadvantageous  only  through  an  ex- 
tent of  pressure  which  it  is  no  longer 
in  their  power  to  apply.  Of  course, 
too,  they  call  to  mind  that  the  dare* 
devils  were  generally  clean  upon  pa- 
rade, and  that  they  took  their  cor- 
poral punishment,  however  severe, 
without  flinching.  What  a  hideous 
subject  is  that  on  which  we  have 
just  touched!  Who  can  bear  to 
think  of  a  period  in  the  military  his- 
tory of  his  country,  when  regularly, 
as  each  fresh  morning  occuired,  the 
troops  were  paraded  for  punishment, 
and  men  and  officers  stood  to  witness 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  cat- 
o*-nine-tails  ?  However,  we  must  not 
dwell  upon  customs  which  are  hap- 
pily obsolete,  or  next  to  obsolete,  in 
the  service.  It  is  enough  to  have 
adverted  to  them,  with  the  single 
view  of  shewing,  that  if  times  be 
changed  as  regards  the  manner  and 
extent  of  punishing  crime  in  the  army, 
it  were  well  that  some  means  be  in- 
vented and  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  hindering  the  commission  of  crime 
— a  matter  which  is  in  truth  more 
important  than  punishment  a  thou- 
sand-fold 

It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  opinions  and  practices  such  as  we 
have  just  adverted  to,  that  soldiers 
should  be  regarded,  both  by  their 
officers  and  by  the  public,  as  mere 
noachines.  Creatures  on  whom  it  was 
never  thought  worth  while  to  work 
by  moral  influences  could  not,  in- 
deed, be  accounted  any  better  than 
machines.  We  drillea  and  trained 
our  troops,  fifty  years  ago,  just  as  we 
drilled  and  trained  our  pointers— vrfth 
the  lash.  Sergeants,  and  even  cor- 
porals, always  carried  canes,  which 
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they  Applied  to  the  hands,  shoulders, 
or  other  offending  limbs  of  the  re- 
cruit, on  the  same  principle  that 
guided  the  gamekeeper  in  his  correc- 
tion of  the  faults  of  the  pointer-puppy. 
If  the  recruit  had  the  hardihood,  to 
remonstrate,  or  the  temerity  to  wince, 
he  was  forthwith  reported  to  the  ad- 
jutant ;  and  some  charge  of  insubor- 
dination being  got  up  against  him, 
the  chances  were  that  he  was  flogged. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  parade  was 
formed — for  which,  by  tne  by,  the 
preparations  were  terrible,  because  we 
speak  of  days  when  the  men  had  their 
hair  dressed  and  powdered  regularly, 
and  were  often  obliged  to  sleep  in  a 
sitting  posture  half  the  night,  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  in  regulation- 
order — no  man,  however  irreproach- 
able his  moral  conduct,  could  assure 
himself  against  being  dragged  out  of 
his  place,  tried  by  a  £um-head  court- 
martial,  and  punished.  A  curl  out  of 
its  proper  set,  a  queue  somewhat  avrry, 
never  failed  to  earn  for  the  wearer  a 
volley  of  abuse.  A  button  less  bright 
than  silver,  or  a  stain  upon  a  belt-, 
was  usually  atoned  for  by  a  flogging. 
These  were,  indeed,  the  days  of  mar- 
tinetship  with  a  vengeance;  when 
he  was  accounted  the  smartest  officer 
whose  eye  was  the  most  ready  to  de- 
tect a  trifling  irreRularity  of  dress, 
whose  mouth  was  full  of  cursing  on  the 
least  important  occasions,imd  his  an^r 
appeased  only  by  the  bodily  sufiennff 
of  the  wretch  who  might  hiave  stirred 
it.  No  wonder  that  the  notion  of 
educating  the  soldier  should  have 
been  scouted  then,  or  that  any  hole 
was  considered  good  enough  to  thrust 
him  into.  No  wonder  that  "  officers 
of  experience,**  who  began  their  pro- 
fessional life  when  such  practices 
were  in  fashion,  should  still  regard 
the  soldier  as  a  machine,  and  desire 
to  have  him  treated  accordingly. 

It  may  savour  of  the  paradox — yet 
we  believe  the  sentiment  to  bejust — 
that  the  very  last  persons  who  de- 
serve to  be  consulted,  in  regurd  to 
substantial  reforms  in  any  of  the 

Seat  institutions  of  this  country,  are 
ose  who,  in  their  own  persons,  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  moving  prin- 
ciple, so  to  speak,  in  such  institutions. 
Men  seldom  attain  to  what  is  called 
influence  in  their  professions,  or 
offices,  or  occupations,  whatever  these 
may  be,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the 
verge,  at  least,   of  old  age;   men 


seldom  arrive  at  the  veiige  of  old  i^ 
as  members  of  a  profession,  or  ct  a 
public  body  of  any  sort,  widumt 
naving  their  minds  overlaid  by  an 
impenetrable  crust  of  prejudice,  and 
their  reason  itself  clouded  and  ob- 
scured through  the  growth  of  settled 
habits  both  of  thinking  and  of  acting. 
Take  the  Church — as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  that  term,  most  im- 
properly restricting  it  to  signify  the 
bishops  and  clergy— does  any  sane 
man  believe  that  they  are  the  best 
judges  in  regard  to  arrangements 
that  may  be  needed  if  we  seek  to 
give  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  mi- 
nistrations of  their  order  among  the 
people  P  ^  AVhat  ecclesiastic  would 
have  ori^nated — what  eodenaslic 
did  not  m  his  heart  condemn  the 
measures  which  were  begun  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel  in  1835  and  are  still  in 
progress?  The  clergy  looked  ten 
years  ago  only  to  what  they  described 
as  the  respectability  of  their  own 
order;  they  argued  in  defence  of 
superabundant  cathedral  offices,  of 
pluralities,  commendams,  and  Lord 
knows  all  what,  because,  forsooth, 
the  chance  of  getting  a  good  slice  out 
of  the  loaves  and  fisnes,  lured  young 
men  of  high  birth  and  first-rate  ta- 
lents into  the  ministry.  They  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  fact,  that  while 
these  continued,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  were  iamishing 
for  want  of  spiritual  food,  and  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  hard-work- 
ing Cleigymen,  starving  upon  be- 
nefices, which  brought  them  m  forty 
pounds  a-year,  or  eighty,  or  possibly 
a  hundred.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  a  lay- 
man, took  a  difierent  view  of  tne 
subject ;  being  supported  by  Farlia- 
ment,  he]  literally  forced  upon  the 
Church  reforms,  of  which  all  among 
the  clergy,  except  the  few  who  have 
got  beyond  the  age  when  men  dis- 
cover that  they  may,  perhaps,  be  mis- 
taken, now  acknowledge  uie  merits. 
Take,  in  like  manner,  any  of  the 
public  offices— the  Colonial  Office,  or 
the  Home  Office,  or  the  Ordnance, 
which,  as  we  are  writing  upon  mili- 
tary subjects,  seems  more  in  point 
than  either.  Are  our  readers  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  business  is 
conducted  there  ?  Do  they  know  the 
cause  of  those  dekvs  and  procrasti- 
nations of  which  all  complam  ?  And 
is  any  man,  woman,  ;or  child,  so 
simple  as  to  expect  that  changes  for 
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the  better  will  begin  spontaneously 
in  Pall<Mall  ?  No,  venly.  It  is  our 
conscientious  belief,  that  at  the  Ord- 
nance Office  matters  'are  managed 
exactly  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  we  are 
further  convinced  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  managed,  until  some 
one  entirely  unconnected  ¥nth  that 
most  cumbrous  of  all  cumbrous  in- 
stitutions shall  force  the  light  of  day 
into  the  recesses  of  its  apartments, 
and  compel  changes  such  as  shall  much 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  service,  without  giving  to  in- 
dividuals more  inconvenience  than 
uniformly  attends  upon  a  change  of 
habits  somewhat  late  in  life. 

The  same  principle  which  operates 
against  change  in  the  Church  and  in 
a  public  office,  offers  a  steady  oppo- 
sition to  chan^  in  the  details  of  the 
management  m  the  army.  Officers 
high  m  rank,  whether  actively  em- 
ployed or  not,  remember  that  the 
existing  system  did  very  well  in  their 
day,  and  believe  that  it  may  do  very 
well  stiU.  Officers  in  public  em- 
ployment have  got  into  a  jog-trot 
routine,  and  not  being  alarm^  by 
mutinies  any  where,  or  the  threat 
of  mutiny,  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  any  deviation  from 
established  usage  must  be  for  evil. 
VVho  has  forgotten  the  resistance 
that  was  offered  to  the  diminution  of 
power  in  regimental  courts-martial 
to  award  corporal  punishment  to  any 
great  amount.  **  Do  away  with  flog- 
^ng !  Take  away  the  beardless  en- 
sign's and  lieutenant's  authority  to 
award  three  hundred  or  five  hundred 
lashes  to  men  old  enough  to  be  their 
fathers,  and  scarred  with  half-a-dozen 
honourable  wounds !  You  are  under- 
mining the  discipline  of  the  army; 
you  \n\l  never  be  able  to  manage 
your  regiments  again,  and  had  better 
disband  them  at  once.**  Was  not 
this  language  held  openly — ^in  every 
barrack,  in  the  clubs,  before  commit* 
tees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
private  coteries  met,  and  in  the 
rooms  of  high  functionaries  at  the 
Horse  Guarcb.  Beyond  these  mili- 
tary circles,  however,  it  was  never 
heaxd,  and  the  civilians  having  taken 
the  notion  up,  that  corporal  punish- 
ment degrades  and  brutalises  the 
subject  of  it,  pressed  the  point  of  its 
virtual  abolition  till  they  prevailed. 
Ana  wbat  dp  w«  ^df  That  the 


army  is  just  as  tractable  as  it  ever 
was;  that  the  barrack  cell  and  the 
provost  prison  have  been— at  least  in 
England— as  effective  in  exciting  fear 
as  the  lash ;  and  that  our  regiments 
continue  to  be  composed  of  fine  hearty 
young  fellows,  who  march,  fire,  and 
fight  as  the  fathers  used  to  do,  and 
submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  a  dis- 
cipline which  they  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary, even  when  they  personally 
suffer  for  it.  And  the  very  persons 
who  were  the  loudest  to  condemn  the 
change  of  system  which  has  brought 
about  these  results,  are  now  driven 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know — we 
shall  not  so  much  as  venture  to  guess 
— with  whom  the  notion  of  educating 
the  soldier  has  originated.  If  the  idea 
came  from  the  Horse  Guards,  then 
must  we  fairly  admit,  that  for  once 
our  theory  of  reform  in  great  insti- 
tutions has  failed  us.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  high  military  autho- 
rities resist  it,  we  shall  say  no  more 
than  that  the  issue  is  precisely  such 
as  might  be  expected;  and  that  to 
be  angry  with  such  authorities,  or  to 
charge  them  with  intentional  wrong 
to  the  soldier,  would  be  ridiculous. 
They  are  doinff,in  1846,  precisely  what 
the,  great  body  of  the  clergy  did  in 
1835,  and  what  the  clerks  and  other 
functionaries  in  the  public  offices 
under  the  crown  will  do  as  soon  as 
there  shall  arise  some  individud  bold 
enough  to  attack  their  manner  of 
doinff  business  and  expose  it.  They 
are  old  men,  who  have  spent  long  lives 
in  a  particular  profession,  and  look 
no  farther  than  to  the  manner  in 
which,  as  parts  of  a  complicated  ma- 
chine, the  members  of  their  profes- 
sion perform  certain  prescribed  du- 
ties. They  cannot  see  so  far  as  the 
day  when  the  soldier  shall  claim  his 
discharge.  They  never  stop  to  adc 
how  he  is  to  get  on  without  a  trade, 
without  the  smallest  spark  of  intel- 
ligence; ignorant'  of  the  common 
accomplishments  of  reading  and 
writing,  after  the  country  shall  have 
used  him  up  and  cast  him  aside. 
They  do  not  consider  nor,  perhaps, 
care  what  the  effect  of  his  intercourse 
ivith  the  Hindoo  and  Chinese  is  to 
be;  whether  he  shall  lead  the  hea- 
then to  inquire  respectfully  into  the 
doctrines  of  a  religion  whidi  renders 
its  YOtaries  8o]l)er,  obaste^  honest,  and 
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of  ^ood* report;  or  whether  the 
Chnstian*s  loose  talk,  rude  manners, 
dissipated  habits,  do  not  confirm  the 
pagan  in  his  adherence  to  a  fiuth 
•  which  every  baptised  man  must  con- 
demn. They  do  not  reflect  that  of 
all  colonists  the  well-educated  and 
moral  soldier  forms  incomparably  the 
best,  not  merely  because  his  con- 
stitution is  robust  and  his  habits 
patient  of  fatigue,  but  because  planted 
upon  a  frontier,  as  in  Canada  or  at 
the  Cape,  he  becomes  to  the  province 
at  once  a  guardian  and  a  respectable 
member  of  society.  Now  men  who 
do  not  wear  the  queen's  uniform,  or 
possibly,  having  once  worn  it,  have 
long  1^0  cast  it  aside,  do  consider 
these  things ;  and  if  it  should  here- 
after come  to  light  that  by  some  in- 
dividual so  circumstanced,  the  idea 
of  educating  the  soldier  was  started, 
and  has  been  worked  out,  then  will 
things  have  befiillen  in  the  order 
which  is  natural.  Old  officers  resist, 
because  they  look  only  to  one  side  of 
the  argument.  But,  by  degrees, 
their  resistance  will  grow  less,  and 
they  themselves  may,  perhaps,  live 
to  wonder  that  the  spirit  in  whom  it 
originated  ever  should  have  arisen. 

If  the  rumours  which  are  afloat 
have  anv  foundation  in  truth,  the 
battle  of  education  for  the  private 
soldier  has  been  fought  and  virtually 
won.  It  is  whispered  in  military 
circles  that  great  changes  for  the 
better  are  about  to  be  introduced  in 
the  system  of  regimental  schools,  and 
that  some  of  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  our  contemporaries,  the  Quot" 
terly  and  The  Times,  will  be  acted 
upon.  In  this  case  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Asylum  at  Chelsea  will  pro- 
bably be  remodelled,  and  school-* 
masters  trained  as  they  ought  to  be 
there  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
different  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  for  the  instruction  of  the 
recruits  and  young  soldiers.  So  far 
all  is  well;  but  they  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  may  rely  upon 
it  that  unless  they  go  a  little  farther 
than  this  with  refonn,  the  work  will 
not  be  complete.  It  will  never  do 
to  educate  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
army,  and  to  leave  the  oflicers  such 
as  we  now  find  them ;  for  it  is  use- 
less to  think  of  disguising  the  truth. 
Here  and  there  vou  meet  with  an  in- 
telligent and  well-informed  ofliccr ;  if 
you  happen  to  find  near  you  one  or 


other  of  certain  re^mealtB  irfaiefa  ir 
could  name,  you  will  ted  more  tlkaa 
one  or  two  members  of  themeMfrm 
whose  conversation  yoa  wiU  derirt 
both  edification  and  ratioiMl  ante- 
ment.    But,  taking  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate, it  would  be  as  impolitic  a 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  offioers  of 
the  British  army  coiwlitnte  the  omi 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  idlest  set  of 
gentlemen  that  owe  all^iance  to  the 
British  crown.    Do  we  blame  indi- 
viduak  for  this?  By  no  means.  The 
result  arises,  as  a  matter  of  eonne. 
out   of  the   system  on   which  our 
gallant  army  is  mana^ped.  The  queen, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  earn* 
mander-in-chief,  appoints  to  comct- 
cies  and  cnsigncies  young  men  of 
whom  nothing  more  ia  known  than 
that  they  are  the  sons,  or  nephews, or 
proteges   of  persons  possessed  of  a 
certain  degree  of  influence ;  bet  what 
the  parties  themselves  may  be,  in 
regard  to  intelligence^  manners,  or 
any  thing  else,  no  inquiry  is  ever,  as 
far  as  we  know,  made  in  any  qnazter. 
We  doubt  whether,  in  the  qaeen*s 
service,  there  be  required  the  medical 
certificate  which  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  usuallv  expects  the  candidate 
for  a  cadetsnip  to  produce ;  and  be- 
yond this  we  are  confident  that  no 
questions  are  asked.    The  boy  may 
be  an  idiot,  or  next  to  an  idiot,  as  we 
have  known  more  than  one  of  her 
majesty's  gallant  subalterns  to  be; 
and  as  to  his  acquirements,  they  are 
never,  unless  he  happen  to  go  to 
Sandhurst,  inquired  into.    Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  if  the  poor  youth 
be  suddenly  required  to  keep  a  com- 
pany's  accounts,  he  finds   hknself 
forced  to  rely  absolutely  upon  his 
pay-sergeant    The  seraeant  may  or 
may  not  be  competent,  honest,  sober, 
and  so  forth;  but,  in  either  case, 
Lieutenant  the  Honoorabie  George 
Ginglespurs  is  entirely  at  his  meicy. 

The  time  has  eome,  or  is  fsst  ap- 
proaching, when  this  state  of  things 
must  cease.  It  will  never  do  to  edu- 
cate the  privates  of  the  British  anny, 
and  to  leave  their  superiors  free  to 
indulge  their  present  tastes  ibr  idle- 
ness; and  hence  the  great  qnestion 
to  be  raised  resolves  itself  into  this, — 
how  far  will  it  be  judicions  to  go,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  an  endeavour  to 
excite  among  officers  a  desire  to  im- 
prove themselves  ? 

We  are  humbly  of  opinioB»  in  sfate 
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of  what  the  Quarterly  Remew  has  said 
to  the  contrary,  that  under  existing 
cuemnstances  it  is  not  possible  to 
create  in  each  regiment  of  the  line  a 
school  or  college  whereat,  under  thd 
management  and  superintendence  of 
one  of  their  own  body,  the  young 
officers  may  study  the  science  of 
their  profession.  In  the  courae  of 
time  some  encouragement  of  the  sort 
may,  perhaps,  be  afforded  to  them ; 
but  looking  at  the  army  as  it  now  is, 
we  see  so  many  and  such  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  scheme,  that  we  do  not 
advise  any  efforts  being  made  to 
bring  it  into  play.  Not  one  second 
major  out  of  twenty  possesses  or  has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing the  d^nee  of  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  tor  the  office ;  and  it  would 
hardly  be  just  to  compel  gentlemen 
who  have  spent  their  best  days  in 
the  service,  and  are  still  able  and 
willing  to  abide  by  it,  to  sacrifice  all 
their  prospects  in  life  for  the  lack  of 
acquirements  which  they  have  never 
been  put  in  the  way  of  compassing. 
Besides,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
service  itself  would  lose  as  much  as 
it  would  be  likely  to  gain,  by  the 
unceremonious  dismissal  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  its  field-officers. 
Though  we  are  very  far  from  believ- 
ing that  education  m  any  rank,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  ever 
militate  against  the  soldierly  habits 
of  those  who  profit  by  it,  we  are 
equally  certain  that  other  qualities 
than  those  which  usually  appertain 
to  the  scholar  and  the  wit  are 
necessary  to  make  the  good  soldier. 
Decision  of  character,  qidckness  of 
apprehension,  a  good  eye,  and  strong 
lungs,  are  indispensable  in  him  who 
may  be  placed  in  a  position  of  com- 
mand, even  for  a  d&y;  and  if  the 
comfort  and  control  of  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  men  be  permanently 
committed  to  his  care,  he  will  not 
rightly  discharge  the  trust  unless 
his  natural  judgment  be  good,  and 
his  tempter,  over  and  above,  always 
under  his  own  control.  Now  all 
these  gifts  may  appertain  to  the 
majors,  whom,  because  of  their  igno- 
rance of  French  and  Grerman,  and 
military  tactics  and  the  theory  of 
the  science  and  art  of  war,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  transfer  to  the  half-pay  list; 
while  among  the  lettered  gentlemen 
who  may  be  brought  forward  to  fill 
their  place?)  all  or  most  may  be  de« 


void  of  them.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  for  the  present  the  army  is  not 
ripe  for  the  developement  of  a  plan  so 
comprehensive,  and  in  theory  so  ex- 
cellent, as  that  which  the  Quarterly 
has  propounded ;  but  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  writer,  who  has  made  our 
contemporaiy  the  vehicle  of  commu- 
nicating his  ideas  to  the  world,  as  fas 
as  they  refer  to  an  examination  of 
candidates  for  commissions,  we  en- 
tirely assent ;  and  our  reasons  for  so 
doing  are  these : — 

Under  the  present  order  of  things 
the  army  is  treated  by  the  families 
of  titled  and  untitled  aristocracy  as  a 
becoming  resource  for  their  sons  in 
one  or  other  of  two  cases.  If  the 
young  man  be  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune, and  indisposed  to  study  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  having 
studied  there  for  a  while,  if  he  ex- 
hibit no  desire  to  enter  into  political 
life,  his  father  or  guardian  usually 
sends  him  into  the  army.  lie  joins 
his  regiment  accordingly,  entertain- 
ing neither  the  desire  nor  the  inten- 
tion to  abide  by  it  one  moment  longer 
than  may  suit  his  own  convenience, 
and  conducts  himself  as  a  young  gen- 
tleman might  be  expected  to  do  who 
looks  upon  his  swoid  as  a  plaything, 
and  his  uniform  as  a  convenient  dress 
for  masquerading.  With  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  barrack  and  parade 
duty  he  is  obliged,  of  course,  to  make 
himself  acquainted.  It  is  a  sort  of 
lore  which  there  needs  but  a  small 
portion  of  talent  to  learn ;  and  if  he 
be,  as  the  sons  of  our  aristocracy 
generally  are,  an  active  and  well- 
made  fellow,  he  makes  as  good  a 
figure  at  review  or  inspection  as  the 
most  practised  veteran  of  them  all. 
He  looks  into  the  men's  rooms,  like- 
wise, at  the  usual  hours,  and  asks 
the  accustomed  question,  ^'  Whether 
there  be  any  complaints?"  And 
should  his  evil  stars  call  him  into  a 
garrison  where  officers'  guards  are 
mounted,  he  takes  his  turn  in  the 
guard-house  like  the  rest,  and,  like 
the  rest,  makes  himself  as  comfort- 
able tiiere  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit ;  but  his  heart  is  not  doing  the 
work,  and  he  does  not  so  mucn  as 
pretend  that  it  is.  He  has  come  into 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
over  a  few  years  of  his  life,  and  treats 
it  as  a  highly  respectable  medium  for 
the  indulgence  of  every  taste  which 
is  not  discreditable  and  ungentle- 
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manlike.  He  hunts,  drives,  plajrs, 
larks,  smokes  cigars,  talks  slang,  and 
is  pronounced  by  his  brother-officers 
to  be  "  a  capital  fellow."  To  be  sure 
he  does,  witnout  intending  it,  serious 
hurt  in  many  instances  to  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  his  sovereign  has 
commanded  him  to  associate.  Hav- 
ing plenty  of  money  to  throw  away, 
he  introduces  a  taste  for  expense  into 
the  corps,  which  young  men  that 
have  no  mone^  are  by  no  means 
bound  to  acquire,  but  which,  being 
very  enticing  in  itself,  is  apt  to  put 
prudence  to  sleep,  and  to  draw  into 
Its  vortex  multitudes  to  whom  in- 
dulgence, even  in  moderation,  is 
ruin.  Finally,  after  the  military  life 
b^;ins  to  pall  unon  hini,  he  sells  out, 
and  either  betakes  himself  to  Lin- 
colnshire, that  he  may  hunt  more  at 
his  ease,  or  plunges  into  the  vortex 
of  fashion  in  London.  He  generally 
winds  up  hy  becoming  a  respectable 
county  magistrate,  and  it  may  be 
even  a  hignly  respectable.  Protec- 
tionist member  of  parliament. 

The  second  case  in  which  gentle- 
men dedicate  their  sons  to  the  noble 
profession  of  arms  is,  when  they  find 
that  the  young  gentlemen  will  not 
take  to  any  other  and  more  settled 
callings.  Hence  the  dullest  or  the 
idlest  member  of  a  family  is  invari- 
ably marked  out  to  be  the  soldier. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  with  Charles? 
I  have  tried  Eton,  and  he  would 
not  learn  any  thing  there.  I  sent 
him  to  a  private  tutor,  who  reported 
that  his  moral  conduct  was  unexcep- 
tionable, but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  him  to  study.  What  shall  I 
do  with  him  ?'*  "  Send  him  into 
the  army,**  is  the  answer  invariably 
returned,  and  into  the  army  the  idler 
is  sent.  And  he  turns  out  such 
as  we  have  described  the  great  body 
of  British  officers  to  be,  a  spirited 
but  most  Ignorant  youth,  though,  as 
his  colond  reports  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  a  very  good  officer. 

Now  we  really  do  not  think  that 
these  are  the  proper  sources  whence 
the  great  supply  of  officers  for  the 
British  army  ought  to  be  drawn. 
For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  even  in  peace  occasions  do  not 
arise  from  time  to  time  that  require 
both  knowled^  and  a  habit  of  judg- 
ing correctly  in  an  officer;  and,  m 
war,  we  all  know  that  both  are  in- 
dispensable  to  the  right  pexformanoe 


of  his  duty.    Who  can  haTe  fcr- 
gotten  the  memorable  instance  of 
Colonel  Brotherton  in  1831,  who, 
for  the  lack  of  a  little  finnness,  com- 
bined with  some  aoquaintanoe  with 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  oounUr, 
suffered  the  half  of  Bristol  to  be 
burned  down,  and  sacrificed  lives  aa 
valuable  to  sodety  as  his  own  ?  And 
have  we  not  before  us,  in  the  case  of 
the  officer  who,  but  the  other  day, 
ran  his  own  head  and  the  heads  of 
his  party  against  a  stockade,  filkd 
with  savages,  in   New  Zealand,  ft 
memorable  instance  of  the  unfitnesi 
of  a  mere  parade  colonel  to  under- 
take the  care  of  the  national  honoor« 
and  of  the  lives  or  her  majcsty^i 
trooi»?     Indeed,  what  was  it  that 
occasioned  the  loss  of  our  army,  and 
the  tarnish  upon  our  military  name 
at  Cabul  P    That  which,  till  a  better 
system  arise,  must  for  ever  expose  us 
to  like  results  elsewhere,  namdv, 
the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  cor 
commander8,~an  incapacity  arising 
from  this,   that  th^    were   never 
taught  in  their  youtn  to  study  the 
principles  of  the  art  which  they  in 
manhood  had  practised;  and  there- 
fore, though  abundantly  able  to  obey, 
and  to  achieve  what  mere  brave^ 
might  attempt,  were  quite  unequal  to 
combat  the  first  difficulty  that  arose, 
with  weapons  drawn  from  the  ar- 
mory of  tneir  own  judgment    'Sot 
are  these  instances  isolated  in  the 
military  annals  of  this  country.    It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  throngfaont 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
the  British  army  asserted  a  decided 
superiority  over  that  of  the  French 
only  where  the  Duke  of  Welliiutoo 
commanded  in  person.    True,  Lord 
Hill  managed  one  affair  admirably; 
and  the  battle  of  Albuerra  was  nn- 
doubtedly  won.  Lord  Beresford  com* 
manding.     But,  in  the  first  case, 
Lord  Hill  succeeded  by  obeying,  with 
his  accustomed  fidelity,  the  directions 
given  b^  his  chief;  and,  in  tiie  se- 
cond, victory  declared  for  England 
in  spite  of  blunders  which  would 
have  destroyed  any  army  except  that 
which  Lord  Beresford  oonunanded. 
And  what  shall  we  say  when  we  look 
elsewhere  ?    Were  the  campaigns  of 
1812,   1813,  and  1814,  in  Canada, 
such  as  there  is  much  to  boast  of  when 
we  describe  them  F    May  we  refer  to 
New  Orleans  as  affordmg  evidence 
that  our  militaiy  system  is  pedectP 
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'We  object  to  the  officering  of  tbe 
British  aimy  with  the   idlest   and 
dullest  men  of  the  aristocracy ;  and, 
as  the   best,  and  indeed  the   only 
meaiis  of  preventing  this,  we  urge 
upon  the  commander-in-chief  not  to 
exercise  his  patronage  until  he  shall 
be  satisfied,  by  some  process  or  ano- 
ther,  that  the  young  man  recom- 
mended to  him  for  a  commission  be 
at  least  able  to  read  and  to  spell. 
ViTe  esroress  ourselves  thus,  because, 
in  the  fist  of  our  personal  acquaint- 
ances, there  happens  to  be,  at  this 
moment,  more  than  one  gentleman 
honoured  with  her  majesty's  com- 
mission who  cannot  spell  the  com" 
monest  word  if  it  exceed  two  syllables. 
Indeed,  we  venture  to  go  a  little  far- 
ther,  and  to  suggest,  that  as  there 
are   at  least  twenty  applicants  for 
every    commission    that   fdls,    the 
twenty  young  gentlemen  be,  in  some 
way  or  another,  put  upon  their  trials, 
and  the  least  ignorant  selected.    But 
if  we  might  propose  a  plan,  it  would 
be  this :  that  a  board  of  education 
be  established  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
before  which  every  aspirant  for  mili- 
tary glory  shall  appear,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  known,  not  only  that  he 
is  physically  capable  of  sustaining 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign, 
but  that  the  days  of  his  childhcMxl 
have  been  devoted  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  true  knowledge,  and  to  the 
sharpening  of  the   faculties  which 
Nature  mf^  have  given  him.    The 
Quarterly  Review  says,  that  the  as- 
pirant ought  to  have  some  notion  of 
modem  Unguages,  and  be  able  to 
pass  a  moderate  examination  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  mathematics. 
If  It  were  possible  to  co  on,  as  the 
Q^arterly  suggests,  wiui  the  young 
man*s  education  after  he  has  joined 
his  regiment,  we  should  be  content 
to  countersign  the  petition.    But  not 
seeing  our  way  quite  so  far  as  yet, 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  for  some- 
thing more.    The  board  of  education 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  candi- 
date is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, so  that  there  shall  be  some 
chance,  at  least,  of  his  pursuing  his 
studies  of  his  own  accord ;  and  the 
better  to  aid  them  in  arriving  at  this 
conclusion,  we  would  suggest,  that 
they  fix  no  maximum  standard  to 


begin  with.  Thus,  if  ten  or  twenty 
young  men  appear  before  them,  and 
there  be  five  vacant  commissions,  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  recommend  the 
five  candidates  whose  intelligence 
seems  to  be  the  sharpest,  and  their 
knowledge  the  most  extensive,  due 
regard  being  naid  to  the  sort  of  ac- 
quirements wnich  tell  the  most  to- 
wards the  formation  of  the  soldier's 
character,  such  as  drawing,  fortifica- 
tion, land-surveying,  and  mechanics. 
By  these  means  we  shall,  at  least, 
ensure  a  good  supply  of  recruits  for 
the  time  to  come;  and  the  recruits 
of  this  year  will  be  as  anxious,  ten 
years  hence,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
intellectual  excellence  in  their  own 
profession  as  we  can  be. 

So  much  has  already  been  written 
on  this  subject  in  various  quarters, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  trespass 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  attention  of  our  military  readers. 
We  could  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
indifierent  to  a  matter,  in  itself  so 
important,  and  now  happily  so  much 
discussed,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
ventured  to  add  these,  our  own  views, 
to  the  stock  which  the  reading  public 
has  accumulated,  or  may  hereafter 
accumulate,  in  regard  to  it.  One 
point,  moreover,  we  think  it  right 
to  urge.  If  any  thing  be  done  at  all, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
much  is  in  nrogress,  we  do  hope  that 
it  will  be  done  heartily  and  with  a 
right  spirit.  No  man  nor  set  of  men 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  errors  in  a 
sy^m  which  it  is  judged  expedient 
to  alter.  The  present  generation  did 
not  commence  the  system,  and  the 
past  only  took  it  up.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  contemporaries  to  have  dis- 
covered, amon^  them,  where  the  de- 
fects lie,  and  it  is  wise  in  them  to 
apply  the  remedy.  For  ourselves 
we  reioice  in  the  assurance,  that  the 
impulse  having  once  been  given,  no 
power  on  earth  can  stop  the  progress 
of  real  improvement.  And  we  nope 
that  many  who  read  these  pages  will 
live  to  acknowledge  that  the  armv, 
deserving  of  all  respect  and  gratitude 
as  it  is,  has  been,  both  in  a  moral 
and  social  point  of  view,  laijgely  im- 
proved by  the  better  education  of  its 
members. 
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COKTEMPOKAIIY    ORATORS. 
No.  X. 

MB.  SHEIL. 


Evert  public  speaker  who  can  arrest 
the  attention  and  act  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  an  audience,  is,  in  the  most 
loose  or  enlarged  acceptation  of  the 
term,  an  orator;  even  in  its  strict 
and  literal  sense,  the  same  definition 
would  almost  apply.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  remind  our  readers  that  there 
are  almost  as  many  gradations  of 
excellence  included  in  that  general 
term  as  there  are  in  similar  ones 
used  in  reference  to  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, or  poetry  or  acting.  As  the 
circle  of  public  intelligence  becomes 
expanded,  by  the  greater  spread  of 
general  knowledge  among  the  people, 
and  the  more  universal  excitement 
of  all  classes  in  questions  of  a  political 
or  social  nature  in  reference  to  legis- 
lation, the  number  of  public  speakers 
who  excite  attention  and  mamtain  a 
hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people 
becomes  almost  indefinitely  multi- 
plied ;  the  intellectual  quality  of  their 
speeches  is  deteriorated  in  proportion 
as  their  practical  utility  is  increased ; 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  settle  the  old  and  often-disputed 
question,  "  What  is  an  orator?'* 
Several  sp^kers  have  already  been 
included  m  this  series,  and  more  will 
probably  follow,  whom  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  place  upon  the  list  of 
those,  so  few  in  names,  but  so  bril- 
liant in  performances,  who,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  by  the 
testimony  of  history  and  the  evidence 
of  their  works,  happily  undestroyed, 
are  recoj^sed  as  bemg  the  great 
masters  m  the  art  of  oratory,  xet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals 
so  excluded  exercise  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  over  their  fellow- 
countrymen  scarcely  paralleled,  and 
certainly  not  exceeded,  by  the  ^jjgher 
order  of  public  spiers.  Tneir 
utilitarian  value  fiuly  compensates 
to  the  ^neral  mind  for  their  want 
of  artificial  enhancement.  The  pub- 
lic, perhaps,  would  care  little  to 
know  what  were  the  brilliant  excel- 
lencies of  Mr.  Shell  or  Mr.  Macaulay, 
or  what  a  critical  analysis  would  dis- 


cover of  their  defects,  if  the  plan  of 
the  writer  gave  them  that  infbnna- 
tion  on  the  condition  that  m  the 
exercise  of  a  somewhat  hyperentied 
judgment,  he  left  them  in  ignoranee 
of  the  oratorical  qualifications  of  LcMrd 
John  Kussell,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
Mr.  Cobden,  or  even  Lord  Greofgf 
Bentinck,  men  with  whose  names  the 
whole  country  is  ringing.  Yet  a 
speech  from  Lord  Lyndhnrat,  Lord 
Brougham,  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Maomlaj, 
or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  from  Mr.  Fox  lod 
some  of  the  roost  distinguished  plat- 
form speakers,  wholly  differs  not 
merely  in  the  degree  but  also  in  the 
nature  of  its  exoellence  from  those 
of  the  more  practical  oratora,-*theT 
who  really  lead  the  public  mind. 
The  one  is  a  study  for  the  intelieet 
and  a  pleasure  to  the  imagination, 
for  its  intrinsic  exoellence  or  beauty, 
while  the  other  derives  its  interest 
from  extraneous  causes,  ceasing  with 
the  excitement  of  the  hour ;  saefa  tm 
the  position  of  the  maker,  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  subject  he  is 
handling,  and,  senerally,  from  the 
exciting  political  causes  which  evety 
year  of  8trufl;gling  perpetuates.  Bat 
the  men  ofthe  higher  order  have 
their  ultimate  reward.  Hie  otben 
have  the  applause  ofthe  present  how- 
alone.  Their  lumbering  speeches  are 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  in 
their  inglorions  rivalry  wnicb  shidl 
produce  the  greater  number  of  co- 
lumns of  print;  but  after  the  li^ 
of  a  week  they  are  forgotten,  or  only 
remembered  that  the^  may  be  quoted 
at  a  future  time  against  themselves, 
when,  in  the  mutations  oi  modcni 
politics,  they  shall  find  it  neeessaiy 
to  contradict  all  their  formtf  asser- 
tions and  aigue  against  all  their  for- 
mer opinions.  But  the  real  orator 
ofthe  nighest  class— he  who  has  had 
a  nobler  end  in  view  than  forensie 
sophistry  or  mere  dap-tn^  and 
oyolery— not  only  is  admired  at  the 
time  he  utters  his  speech,  but  is  re- 
membered long  after  his  teniporary 
rivals  are  foi^otten.    His  emidoBs 
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are  read  and  studied  as  models  by 
successive  aspirants  to*  fame ;  they 
are  admired  by  the  poet  as  he  ad- 
mires his  Milton,  his  Wordsworth, 
or  his  Tennyson ;  by  the  artist  as  he 
admires  hiii  Titian  or  his  Turner; 
and  it  is  to  them  also  that  the  most 
valnable  praise  of  all  is  accorded  — 
that  of  posterity.  The  practical  men 
secure  the  present  only,  the  men  of 
genius  enjoy  both  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Mr.  Shell  is  a  man  of  genius,  and, 
making  allowance  for  some  defects 
which  shall  be  hereafter  adverted  to, 
an  orator  of  the  highest  order. 
Whether  his  speeches  be  read  in  the 
closet  years  after  they  were  delivered, 
or  whether  they  be  heard  with  all 
the  advantage  of  that  burning  elo- 
quence, that  brilliancy  of  diction, 
that  fiery  impetuosity  of  action,  which 
have  now  become  almost  associated 
with  the  name  of  Shell,  they  are  still 
the  same  powerful,  beautiful,  soul- 
Btirring  works,  still  models  of  the 
finest  rhetorical  art.  Scarcely  any 
terms  of  admiration  would  be  too 
stronff  as  applied  to  some  of  his 
speeches,  while  even  those  which  do 
not  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence have,  nevertheless,  so  de- 
cided and  so  distinctive  a  character, 
that  they  may  be  at  once  known  to 
be  the  production  not  only  of  a  su- 
perior mind,  but  of  the  particular 
man  from  whom  they  have  pro- 
ceeded. The  very  faults  of  his  style 
cease  to  be  defects  when  regarded  in 
connexion  with  the  pervading  tone 
of  his  mind,  and  the  leading  features 
of  his  character. 

Mr.  Sheil*s  parliamentary  repu- 
tation IS  now  of  about  fifteen  years* 
standing.  For  that  period  he  has 
reiffned  without  a  rival  as  the  most 
bruliant  and  imaginative  speaker,  and 
the  most  accommished  rhetorician,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  as- 
semble—heterogeneous as  are  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed — 
possesses  a  marvellous  instinct  in  the 
discovery  and  the  appreciation  of 
oratorical  talent.  It  is  their  interest 
that  they  should  have  among  them 
those  who  can  occasionally  charm 
them  from  the  plodding  realities  of 
l^islation,  and  the  dull  lucubrations 
of  the  practical  men.  Therefore, 
they  are  always  alive  to  excellence, 
urn  stamp  it  at  once.  Not  v6ry  Ions 
•moe  a  new  member,  a  Mr.  Cardwvll, 


made  a  remarkably  valuable  speech 
on  a  question  ot'  a  practical  nature, 
full  ot  powerful  reasoning,  concen- 
tration, and  mastery  of  the  facts. 
Till  the  evening  when  he  made  thut 
speech,  he  was  comparatively  un- 
known ;  but  he  had  not  been  on  his 
legs  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the 
unerring  instinct  of  the  House  (which 
operates  as  closely  upon  good  busi- 
ness speeches  as  on  the  most  eloquent) 
discovered  that,  in  his  degree,  he  was 
a  superior  man,  and  the  cheering 
with  which  he  was  greeted  at  the 
close  of  his  address  was  the  stamp* 
they  set  on  his  ability.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  was  among  the  listeners,  and  iii 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Cardwell 
became  a  minister.  If,  in  these  days 
of  statistics  and  sophistry,  a  modest 
and  undistinguished  individual  was 
thus  singled  out,  d  fortiori  it  could 
not  have  been  long  before  such  an 
orator  as  Mr.  Shid  was  elevated  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  admiration 
of  the  House,  at  a  time  when  high 
oratory  was  more  valued.  He  came 
but  to  be  heard  and  to  be  triumphant. 
Heralded  by  the  hyperbolical  praise 
of  his  Irish  admirers,  his  first  speech 
was  looked  for  with  a  curiosity  not 
unmingled  with  doubt.  But  he 
passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  and 
from  that  hour  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
remarkable  of  the  many  mat  orators 
which  his  country,  fertile  in  genius 
as  in  natural  riches,  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Our  mention  of  the  Hibernian  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Shell  reminds  us  that 
we  have  something  to  say  of  that 
gentleman  beyond  what  is  prompted 
by  a  recollection  of  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  !ror,  unlike 
most  of  our  most  distinguished  men, 
Mr.  Shell  was  famous  as  an  orator 
long  before  he  entered  parliament. 
His  eloquence  had  not  been  the  least 
important  element  in  causing  that 
unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  great  political  and  religious 
revolution  of  1829.  There  are  very 
few  instances  on  record  of  men  who 
have  become  famous  as  speakers  at 
the  bar,  or  at  the  hustings,  or  at 
public  meetings,  having  eaually  stood 
the  test  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Shdl*B  manpr  claims 
on  our  admiration,  that  havmg  been 
an  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  sue- 
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oesflful  leader  in  a  great  popular,  or 
rather  a  great  national  movement,  he 
should  have  had  the  taste  and  tact  to 
80  subdue  his  nature  in  the  very  hour 
of  triumph,  as  afterwards  to  adapt  his 
speakioff  to  the  tone  most  agreeable 
to  the  House,  and  to  charm  them  as 
much  by  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  as 
by  the  delicacy  of  hb  rhetorical  ar- 
tifices, without  the  aid  of  those 
stronger  and  more  stirring  stimulants 
to  the  passions  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  successful  mob-oratory. 
In  very  few  instances  indeed  has  he 
even  discarded  these  voluntary  fet- 
ters on  the  exuberant  vigour  of  his 
patriotism  and  nationality. 

Not  as  an  orator  merely  will  Mr. 
Shell  assist  to  rescue  this  age  from 
the  charge  of  mediocrity.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  first  began  to  be  known 
and  appreciated  as  a  poet — when  he 
was  only  looking  forward  to  the  bar 
as  a  profession,  and  long  ere  visions 
of  applauding  millions,  or  of  hish 
ministerial  office,  or  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign,  ever  crossed 
hb  ardent  and  aspiring  soul.  As  the 
author  of  the  tn^edies  Eradne  and 
The  Apo9taJUj  Mr.  Shell  already  oc- 
cupied a  high  place  among  the 
wnters  who  were  then  his  contempo- 
raries— ^a  place  not  very  much  unlike 
that  now  held  by  Tal&urd.  In  the 
intervals  of  those  productions,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
and  had  altogether,  even  at  the  early 
a^  of  twenty-two,  made  himself  that 
kmd  of  reputation  for  originality  and 
a  high  order  of  talent  which  floats 
about  society  and  interests,  by  some 
means  or  other,  more  certain  in  their 
action  than  perceptible,  the  seneral 
mind  in  the  career  of  particiuar  in- 
dividuals. Still,  altnough  there 
were  at  all  times  vague  predictions 
that  he  would  "do  something**  some 
day  or  other,  no  one  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  suspected  that  he  con* 
tained  within  him  the  powers  which 
soon  afterwards  made  hun  second  but 
to  one  man  as  a  leader  of  the  Iri^ 
people,  and  ultimately  have  enabled 
oim  to  compete  with  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  the  day  in  those  quali- 
fications which  ensure  parliamentary 
success. 

But  with  the  time  came  the  man. 
The  Roman  Catholic  question  had 
of  late  years  assumed  ^  great  parlia- 
mentary importance.    The  stalking- 


horse  of  an  ambitioiu  party,  the 
cause  had  come  at  last  to  be  re- 
garded as  "respectable."  English 
statesmen  and  orators — ^men  who  in  a 
few  years  became  the  rulers  of  the 
country — succeeded  thoee  great  and 
eloquent  Irishmen  in  whom  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Roman  Catholic  freedom 
from  civil  disabilities  had  dwayi 
been  regarded  as  iustifiable — najr,  a 
matter  of  duty.  In  the  meanwhile, 
all  the  legal  dexterity  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  had  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  artful  but  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  agitation,  by 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  m^fat 
be  organisea  and  an  unanimoos  call 
be  nuule  on  the  Enfflish  parliament 
for  emancipation.  This  organisation 
went  on,  with  more  or  less  sncoess, 
for  years.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  it  rose 
from  the  most  insu^nificant  revival 
(after  a  temporary  oispcrsion)  in  the 
year  1823,  until  it  assumed  that  ^- 
gantic  shape  which  ultimately  terri- 
fied the  government  of  £nglsjid  into 
an  undignified  submission.  It  was  in 
that  year,  1823,  that  Mr.  Sheil  and 
Mr.  0*Connell,  who  were  destined  at 
no  very  dbtant  time  to  be  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Association,  first  met, 
under  drcnmstanoes  somewhat  ro- 
mantic, at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 
There  a  congeniality  of  object  over- 
came the  natural  repulsion  of  anta- 
gonist minds,  and  they  laid  down  the 
plan  of  a  new  agitation.  That  thueir 
meeting  was  purely  an  acr.idental  one 
made  tne  results  which  followed  i^ 
more  remarkable. 

Their  first  efforts  were  reoeiTed 
with  indifference  by  the  people ;  but 
in  a  very  few  weeks  the  Association 
was  formed,  and  the  rolling  atone 
was  set  in  motion.  To  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters  it  will  be  in- 
structive and  amusing  to  obaenre  the 
parallel  drcnmstanoes  of  the  origina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion by  some  six  or  seven  enthnaiasts 
at  a  bookseller*s  shop  in  Dublin,  and 
that  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
by  a  few  merchants  at  Manchester, 
or  at  Preston — for  the  cotton-heroea 
of  the  late  campaign  have  not  yet 
determined  at  whidi  place  the  nu- 
cleus was  formed. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  natural 
repulsion  of  antagonist  minds.  Con- 
trast more    niaiked  could  scarcely 
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exist  than  that  which  was  exhibited 
by  the    two   great   leaders  of  the 
Association.      That     their    mental 
qualities  were  so  different,  and  the 
sources    of  the    admiration    which 
each  in  his  sphere  excited  so  oppo- 
site, may  be  held  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  success  the  Associ- 
ation achiev^.     If  Mr.  Sheil  was 
great  in  rhetoric, — if  his  impassioned 
appeals  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the 
world  stood  the  test  not  merely  of 
Hibernian   enthusiasm,  but  also  of 
English  criticism,  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
peater  in  planning,  in  organisation, 
in  action,  and  he  had  in  his  rough 
and  vigorous  eloquence  a  lever  which 
moved  the  passions  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple.   He  perhaps  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that   as    an   orator,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  he  could 
never  equal  his  more  brilliant  and 
intellectual  coUea^e.    His  triumphs 
lay  in  the  council-chamber  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  market-place  or 
the  hill-side  on  the  other.    It  was  in 
the  forum  or  on  the  platform  that 
the  more  elevated  ana  refined  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Sheil,  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  art,  charmed  while 
it  astonished  a  higher  and  more  cul- 
tivated audience.    Thus  they  never 
clashed.      While  all    Europe   rang 
with  the  fame  of  the  "  peaceful  agi- 
tator,** who  had  taught  his  country- 
men to  use  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution to  the  subversion  of  its  spirit 
and  objects;    every  scholar,  everjr 
statesman,  every  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  oratory  as  an  art,  had  already 
learned  to  admire  that  new,  thrilling, 
imaginative,  yet  forcible  style  of  elo- 
Quence,  which  ever  and  anon,  amid 
tne  din  and  clamour  of  noisier  war- 
fare, sounded  the  spirit-stirring  toc- 
sin of  nationality  ana  relig^ious  liberty, 
breaking    forth    like    intermittent 
lightning-flashes  amidst  the  thunders 
of  the  agitation.    Mr.  Sheil,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  .up  to  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  for  his  indomitable  energy  and 
]>erseverance,  his  crafl,  cunning,  cau- 
tion, his  thorough  nationality  and 
identification  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and   would    as  little  have 
thought  of  substantially  opposing  his 
decision  or  resisting  his  general  con- 
trol   over    the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  as  the  other  would  have 
attempted  to  vie  with  him  in  elo- 
(^nence.    So  they  went  on  together, 
nde  by  side,  though  really  exercising 


so  distinct  an  influence,  with  scarcely 
any  of  that  jealousy  or  rivalry  which 
has  so  often  stifled  similar  under- 
takings in  their  very  infancy.  If 
Mr.  Sheirs  ideas  of  agitation  were 
more  grand  and  comprehensive;  if 
he  would  fain  have  gone  by  a  more 
direct  and  manly  but  more  clangerous 
road  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  and  people ;  if,  in  his 
anxiety  to  impress  on  the  world  a 
deep  and  startling  conviction  of  the 
union  and  nationality  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  their  absolute,  even  their 
slavish  devotion  to  their  leaders ;  if 
in  this  his  superabundant  enerey 
and  velocity  of  purpose,  he  would 
have  drawn  the  Association  into  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  there  was  Mr. 
O'Connell  at  his  right  hand  to  repress 
and  guide,  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals,  to  accomplish  by  that 
crafly  prudence  and  keen  dexterity  in 
escape  which  savours  so  much  of  po- 
litical cowardice,  those  objects  which, 
in  the  other  case,  would  have  been 
realised  by  a  more  manly  display  of 
political  audacity.  Mr.  Sheil  might 
be  the  braver  man  at  the  boarding, 
pike  or  the  gun,  but  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  the  safer  at  the  helm. 

To  Mr.  Sheil  was  owing  the  idea 
of  at  once  teaching  the  people  of 
Ireland  union  and  a  sense  oi  their 
strength,  while  obtaining  an  universal 
expression  of  their  wish  for  emanci- 
pation, by  means  of  simultaneous 
meetings  throughout  Ireland,  in  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  parliament  to 
concede  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
would  have  gone  further.  He  would 
have  had  a  form  of  prayer  prepared, 
by  means  of  which,  in  every  chapel 
in  Ireland,  the  people  might  simul- 
taneously  join  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven 
for  the  advancement  of  what  they 
had  been  taught  to  believe  was  a 
sacred  cause;  that  milliona  of  men 
and  women  might  breathe  the  same 
aspiration  to  their  Creator,  at  the 
same  moment  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tiie  land.  The  con- 
ception,  apart  from  its  impropriety 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  a 
grand  one,  and  strongly  illustrative 
of  its  author's  character.  It  was  an 
idea  more  likely  to  occur  to  an  en- 
thusiastic and  ardent  imagination 
like  that  of  Mr.  Sheil,  than  to  the 
more  practical  mind  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell ;  who  again  was  much  more  at 
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borne  in  framing  a  resolution  or 
organising  an  association,  or  holding 
a  meeting,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
evade  the  law.  it  was  his  successful 
boast  that  there  was  no  act  of  par- 
liament through  which  he  would  not 
drive  a  coach -and-six.  !Mr.  Sheil  had 
a  poet*s  conception  of  agitation  and  or- 
ganisation ;  Mr.  0*Connell*8  was  that 
of  a  lawyer.  Characters  more  opposed 
could  scarcely  have  been  brought  to- 
gether; that  they  harmonised  so  well, 
notwithstanding  the  many  daily  causes 
of  instinctive  antagonism  that  must 
have  arisen,  is  a  miracle  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  which 
a  popular  movement  always  exercises 
on  its  leaders,  so  long  as  they  are  all 
pressing  iorward  towards  the  same 
goal. 

The  ^ii,  Sheii,  who  now  sits  and 
speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  is  a  right  honourable  niember 
of  her  majesty's  privy  council,  and 
was  not,  so  very  many  years  ago,  one 
of  the  most  ornamental,  if  not  quite 
the  most  useful,  of  the  members  of 
the  Whig  cabinet,  is,  however,  a 
very  different  personage,  indeed,  from 
the  young,  enthusiastic  Irishman, 
barrister,  poet,  orator,  Rgitator,  whose 
fiery  spirit  fused  into  one  silver  flow 
of  brilliant  eloquence  so  many  pure 
elements  of  democratic  power.  Ex- 
cept at  intervals,  when  the  old  habit 
recurs,  or  when  some  tempting 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  urge 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  without  com- 
promising his  new  associates,  Mr. 
JSheil  is  one  of  the  most  quiet,  silent, 
unobtrusive  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Indeed,  he  has  become 
so  identified  with  the  Whigs,  that 
you  scarcely  remember  him  even  as 
an  Irishman,  still  less  as  one  of  those 
who,  for  so  many  years,  defied  the 
whole  parliamentary  power  of  the 
empire.  He  has  of  late  years  thrown 
himself  almost  entirely  into  the  con>- 
ventionalities  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  has  undergone  mutation 
from  a  popular  leader  into  a  partisan. 
This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  disparage- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  however 
"  Young  Ireland"  may  affect  to  scorn 
such  apparent  lukewarmncss  and 
subserviency  to  circumstances,  it  is 
really  one  of  Mr.  Sheifs  most  solid 
claims  to  our  respect.  Nor  is  his 
oratorical  power  diminished  when, 
on  occasion,  he  deigns  to  resort  to  it. 
On  several  occasions  he  has  delivered 


speeches  on  great  qnestioDS  not  af- 
fecting Ireland  alone,  but  the  whole 
empire,  which,  for  vigour,  beauty  of 
imagery,  boldness  of  conception,  and 
sarcastic  power,  will  vie  with  the 
best  of  those  made  in  the  very  beat 
and  fervour  of  his  patriotism.  It  ti 
not  that  his  strength  is  diminished, 
but  that  it  is  more  under  the  regu- 
lation of  his  taste  and  judgment. 

Some  of  the  speeches  —  harangues 
they  would  bear  to  be  called — made 
by  Mr.  Shell  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Association,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  memorable 
ever  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Almost  from  the  first 
day  he  appeared  on  the  platform  of 
the  Association,  the  attention  of  the 
political  world,  indeed  of  all  think- 
ing men,  was  fixed  upon  him.  Those 
who  could  not  be  present  to  witness 
the  powerful  aid  lent  to  his  burning 
words  by  his  striking  and  original 
action,  still  saw  unquestionable  genius 
in  the  exquisite  language,  the  novel 
metaphors,  so  bold  yet  so  well  con- 
trolled, the  forcible  antithesis,  the 
luxuriant  imagery,  the  unapproach- 
able sarcastic  power,  and,  above  ail, 
in  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, an  indignant  sense  of  insulted 
national  honour,  that  bore  onwards 
the  stream  of  his  thoughts  with  a 
wild  and  reckless  abandonment,  peril- 
ous at  t\^ty  fall,  yet,  torrent- like, 
free  again  at  a  fresh  bound  and  rush- 
ing far  away  in  flashing  beauty,  hy 
the  side  of*^  the  deep,  steady  current 
of  Mr.  O'Connelfs  eloquence,  slow 
movinz  like  a  mighty  river,  the  rapid 
flow  ot  Mr.  Sheil's  pure,  clear,  poeti- 
cal diction,  gave  a  delightful  and 
refreshing  relief  to  the  mind.  Take 
up  the  proceedings  of  those  meetings, 
and  the  very  sentences,  so  short  and 
exquisitely  framed,  seem  as  it  were 
to  gleam  and  glitter.  Never  was 
sedition  clothed  in  more  seductive 
lan^age,  or  democratic  principles 
made  more  fasciuatins  to  the  most 
fastidious  intellect.  In  his  strong 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
he  would  certainly  at  times  broach 
doctrines  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, which  it  required  all  the 
moral  weight  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and 
his  timorous  prudence  to  counter- 
act. But  if  the  fiery  and  impetuous 
young  advocate  of  a  people  was 
sometimes  thus  hurried  on,  by  the 
ardour  of  his  imagination,  to  lengths 
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whicb  his  calmer  judgment  would 
have  hesitated  to  confront,  it  was  so 
clearly  only  the  irrepressible  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poet-agitator,  not  the 
significant  appeal  of  the  designing 
demagogue,  that  the  poison  of  the 
thought  had  its  antidote  along  with 
it  in  the  chosen  and  beautiful  words 
through  which  it  was  conveyed.  But, 
with  all  their  faults,  and  in  spite 
of  the  meagre  and  imperfect  reports 
of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  published  pro- 
oeediogs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  those  speeches  spread 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Sheil  far  and 
wide,  wherever  public  opinion  was 
aroused  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question — a  question  which,  to  the 
opponents  as  well  as  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
was  gpro¥ring  to  be  one  of  the  most 
▼ital  importance.  Their  faults  were, 
indeed,  many.  The  politician  mi^ht 
be  able  to  find  excuses  in  the  sin- 
gular position  of  the  then  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  mo- 
mentous nature  and  exciting  in- 
terest of  the  contest,  for  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  anti-English  feeling, 
the  exultation  over  EogUsh  faults 
and  follies,  the  unconstitutional  tone 
of  many  of  those  orations,  by  which 
the  suppressed  hatreds  of  centuries 
were  arrayed  against  the  compara- 
tively innocent  statesmen  and  people 
of  a  single  age :  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  the  rash  rhetorician  might  rebound 
from  the  maU  of  princi^Se  in  which 
the  Protestant  legislator  encased 
himself,  confident  in  its  strength 
against  all  but  the  artillery  of  po- 
pular enthusiasm  poured  in  by  the 
more  crafty  and  designing  gemus  of 
O'Connell.  But  the  critic,  fastidious 
in  eloquence,  could  not  forgive  in 
one  whose  genius  he  was  compelled 
to  admire^  the  frequent  violations  of 
eood  taste  which  the  rising  orator 
had  not  then  learnt  to  avoid — the 
use,  without  selection  or  abstinence, 
of  metaphors,  whose  extravagance 
could  not  be  excused,  however  their 
boldness  might  be  felt  or  their  force 
acknowledged,  and  the  sacrifice  to 
political  passions  of  the  symmetry 
and  poetical  harmony  of  what,  but 
for  those  errors  of  a  luxuriant  fancy, 
might  have  been  grand  models  of 
oratorical  perfection  for  all  time, 
each,  for  its  eloquent  history  of  na- 
tional wrongs,  an  epic,  not  spoken 


only  to  listening  thousands,  but  re- 
corded as  at  once  a  delight  and  a 
warning  to  millions  yet  to  come. 
And,  indeed,  we  do  not  overrate  the 
political  value  of  those  speeches 
while  thus  looking  back  at  their 
faults.  Time  has  obliterated  their 
immediate  effects,  there  are  not  many 
who  remember  to  have  heard  them : 
and,  of  the  multitudes  who  read 
them  and  felt  their  power  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered,  the  ma- 
jority have  forgotten,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  subsequent  contests,  the 
great  moral  influence  which  they 
once  exercised.  But  history  is  al- 
ready recording  their  results,  and, 
happily  for  his  own  fame,  and  for 
the  gratification  of  his  countrymen, 
he  who  deliveied  them  is  yet  strong, 
ay,  still  stronger  in  those  powers 
which  he  possesses  in  such  rare  per- 
fection, toned  down  and  chastened  as 
they  now  are  in  their  exercise,  bv 
increased  intercourse  with  mankind, 
and  the  natural  e£Pect  which  time 
and  the  absence  of  all  causes  of  ex- 
citement have  produced  on  an  ardent 
and  irritable  temperament.  The 
speeches  to  which  we  more  parti- 
cularly refer  were  delivered  at  mter- 
vals  between  1823  and  1829.  Bad 
as  the  reports  of  these  speeches  are, 
still  their  intrinsic  worth,  their  pow- 
erful eloquence,  and  exquisite  beauty, 
make  themselves  felt  through  ever 
so  debased  a  medium.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  speeches — 
the  most  original  and  characteristic 
of  his  peculiar  mind — were  those  he 
made  at  the  different  aggregate 
meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  took  place  at  intervals  during 
the  agitation  for  emancipation.  Then 
he  hfui  a  wider  field  and  a  more  in- 
spiring audience  than  even  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association ;  for,  at 
the  latter,  the  cautious  spirit  of 
O'Connell  prevailed  almost  without 
restraint;  the  jealous  eye  of  the 
government  watched,  with  Ivnx-hke 
precision,  every  movement  of  so  dan- 
gerous an  organisation;  and  even 
the  enthusiasm  and  valorous  fancy 
of  a  Sheil  were  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  a  technical  construction  of 
the  liberty  of  public  speech.  But 
the  aggregate  meetings  were  more  a 
matter  of  open  public  constitutional 
right,  and  there  the  enthusiastic  and 
indignant  orator  revelled  in  the  wild 
freedom  of  conscious  power  and  irre- 
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BWtible  inipalae.  The  full  force  and 
beauty  of  those  speeches  can  now 
Bcarcelj  be  appreciated  but  by  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear 
them.  They  left  an  impression  which 
has  never  been  effaced  by  even  the 
more  perfect  and  chastened  produc- 
tions of  the  roatnrer  mind  of  the 
orator.  One  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
was  on  the  occasion  of  that  miracle — 
morally,  still  more  than  politically,  a 
miracle — the  Clare  election.  Nor 
should  we  foi^t  to  mention,  among 
his  great  orations,  his  speech  at  a 
great  meeting  (at  Carlow,  if  we  re- 
member rightly),  where,  taking  the 
first  chapter  ot  Exodus  for  his  theme, 
and  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he 
quoted,  with  a  solemnity  and  effect 
electrical  on  the  sympathies  of  a 
religious  and  enthusiastic  people,  the 
woi^  of  the  inspired  writer,  and 
founded  on  them  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  perse- 
vere in  their  career — to  press  on- 
wards to  the  goal  appointed  for 
them,  heedless  of  the  fears  of  the 
timid  or  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
promising. Words  are  inadequate 
to  convey  the  effect  of  this  speech  : 
nor  was  the  speech  one  of  words 
only ;  it  was  the  action,  the  fine  har- 
mony between  the  thoughts  and  the 
expression,  when  the  feelings  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  patch  of 
tension  in  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
the  cause,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  around;  all  these  drew 
forth  the  hidden  strength  of  his  na- 
ture till  he  poured  the  full  force  of 
his  fervid  soul  into  his  solemn  theme. 
A  very  short  period  found  him  in 
the  House  of  Ck)mnions.  As  soon  as 
the  Emancipation-bill  qualified  him, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  sit,  his  am- 
bition, or  the  tactics  of  the  Associa- 
tion, led  to  his  being  put  forward  for 
the  county  of  Loutn.  He  was  un- 
successful; and  was  ultimately  con- 
tent to  slip  into  Parliament  for  a 
nomination  borough — that  of  Mil- 
bume  Port.  In  1831,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  he  made  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform-bill.  He  had 
not  long  proceeded  with  his  address 
ere  the  House  perceived,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  their  cheers,  that  they  had 
in  him,  as  in  Mr.  Macaulay,  a  mine 
of  oratorical  wealth,  and  a  perpetual 
source  of  the  highest  gratification. 
His  reputation  for  power  and  origi- 


nality as  a  speaker  had  preceded  bim ; 
and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested to  hear  his  maiden  csstv. 
In  this  respect  he  was  differentlr 
situated  from  his  eloquent  tiviL 
From  Mr.  Sheil,  all  men  expected 
much ;  Mr.  Macaulay*s  powers,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  as  an  essajnst,  were 
known  only  to  a  compantiveiy  few 
of  his  personal  friends,  and  those 
who  had  been  his  contemporaries  it 
Cambridge.  U  he  therefore  made, 
by  comparison,  a  more  Imlliaot 
speech,  and  achieved  a  more  com- 
piete  triumph,  great  allowance  mint 
DC  made  for  surprise.  Mr.  Sheil, 
notwithstanding  the  extravi^^t 
expectations  formed  of  him,  abo 
achieved  a  triumph ;  but  it  took  him 
a  longer  time  to  acquire  his  absoJate 
ascendancy  as  an  orator.  People, 
too,  were  always  afraid  that  hit 
nationality,  which  had  been  so  use- 
ful in  the  agitation,  would  every 
now  and  then  break  out  in  some 
anti-Eufflish  demonstration. 

But  Mr.  Shell  shewed  himself 
almost  as  ^reat  a  tactician  as  be  trai 
a  rhetorician.  The  war  over  and 
the  victory  won,  he  buried  the  swoid 
and  forbore  to  exult  over  thevso- 
quished.  Throughout  his  sobse- 
quent  parliamentary  career,  he  has 
identified  himself  with  an  Eoglith 
party;  and,  while  still  advocating, 
with  eloquence  as  eneigetic  bot 
more  chastened,  the  ^wrongs**  of 
Ireland,  he  has  never  run  counter 
to  the  feelings  of  the  English  u  a 
nation.  In  this  respect  he  diffen 
from  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  parti 
pretre  as  much  as  from  "  Young  Ire- 
land" or  the  party  republican. 
Gratitude  for  emancipation  made 
him,  together  with  the  new  Irish 
Catholic  members,  vote  with  the 
mass  of  the  English  people  on  the 
Reform  question.  That  gratitude 
has  never  died  within  him.  The  penal 
laws  on  the  Roman  Catholics  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  real  badge  of  na- 
tional subjugation ;  those  once  abro- 
gated, he  considered  himself  one  of 
the  people  of  the  British  emiiire, 
and,  while  still  urging  on  Parlia- 
ment the  ffradual  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  of  1829,  in  what  he  would 
call  its  spirit  as  well  as  its  letter,  he 
never  forgot  that  iustice  to  England 
was  quite  as  sacred  a  duty  as  jostioe 
to  Ireland.    Not  so  all  his  friends. 

This  tact  and  abstinence  in  Mr. 
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Sheil  very  materially  lessen  the 
difficulty  of  criticising  the  speeches 
he  has  made  in  Parliament.  If  they 
are  ever  disfigured,  it  is  not  by 
wrong  sentiment  or  the  undue  infu- 
sion of  political  feeling:  their  ble- 
mishes are  obvious  on^  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  so  entirely  counterbalanced  by 
their  beauties,  that  they  might  ble 
passed  over,  were  it  not  that  their 
exposure  might  possibly  prevent  a 
very  seductive  example  being  follow- 
ed by  others.  It  should  be  added, 
too,  that  our  remarks  apply  to  Mr. 
Sheil*s  speeches  as  delivered^  not  as 
printed  m  the  newspapers.  From 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his 
utterance,  and  the  abrupt  transitions 
of  voice  in  which  his  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  lead  him  to  indulge,  even  the 
most  experienced  reporters  find  a 
difficulty  in  rendering  his  speeches 
with  perfect  fidelity  and  freedom. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  orator  whose 
beauties  of  style  depend  so  much 
upon  the  most  slight  and  evanescent 
touches,  the  nicest  discrimination  of 
language,  the  artful  collocation  of 
words  and  sentences  so  as  to  make 
emphasis  supply  in  many  cases  the 
thought  which  parliamentary  cus- 
tom will  not  permit  to  be  expressed 
in  words,  must  suffer  irrevocable 
damage  if  in  the  process  of  transmu- 
tation the  fine  aroma  is  lost,  or  the 
exquisite  tints  and  shades  confounded 
in  a  general  flatness  and  tameness  of 
colouring.  Nor  is  the  case  mended 
when  he  afterwards  writes  his  own 
speeches.  He  then  falls  into  nearly 
tne  same  error.  The  heat  of  his 
mind  has  cooled,  and  he  cannot  so 
speedily  reproduce  it  Sometimes 
an  intelligent  and  able  reporter  vrill 
produce  a  better  version  than  his 
own. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Shell's  speeches 
would  shew  them  to  be  in  the  nighest 
degree  artificial.  It  is  his  object  to 
produce  by  the  most  elaborate  selec- 
tion of  themes,  the  most  chosen  forms 
of  phrase,  and  the  most  refined  art 
in  tneir  arrangement,  the  same  effect 
which  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  an 
earnest  orator  would  have  had  in  the 

Shest  powers  always  at  command. 
.  Sheil  speaks  but  seldom,  and 
takes  much  time  to  prepare  his 
speeches,  which,  though  delivered 
with  all  the  air  of  passion  and  aban- 
donment which  the  enthusiasm  of 


the  moment  might  be  supposed  to 
inspire,  are  studied  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars, — in  the  words 
chosen,  the  contrasts  of  ideas  and 
imagery,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  very 
gesture.  This  preparation  may  not 
extend  perhaps  to  every  part  of  the 
speech.  In  the  level  portions,  or  in 
those  allusions  which  are  called  forth 
by  what  has  happened  during  the 
debate,  he  trusts  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  impulse  or  the  jud^ent  of 
the  moment,  though  even  here  you 
may  every  now  and  then  detect  a 
phrase  or  a  thought  which  smells  of 
the  lamp ;  but  the  great  passages  of 
the  speech— those  which  the  world 
afterwards  admires,  and  which,  in 
fact,  form  the  foundation  of  the  fame 
of  the  orator — ^these  are  hewn,  chi- 
selled, and  polished  with  all  the  ten- 
der care  of  a  sculptor,  rehearsed  with 
all  their  possible  effects,  and  kept  in 
reserve  until  the  moment  when  the^ 
may  be  incorporated,  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  perfection,  with  the 
less  conspicuous  parts,  where  they 
shine  forth  resplendently  like  brisht 
gems  in  a  dull  setting.  It  is  in  rhe- 
toric and  sarcasm  that  he  is  most 
distinguished.  As  a  rhetorician  he 
is  almost  perfect.  No  man  whom 
this  veneration  has  ever  heard  speak 
equals  him  in  the  power  with  which 
he  works  out  an  ioea,  an  argument, 
or  an  illustration,  so  as .  to  make  it 
carry  all  the  force  and  weight  of 
which  it  can  possibly  be  made  ca- 
pable. And  this,  although  it  is 
really  the  result  of  such  art,  is  done 
by  means  apparently  so  simple  that 
the  hearer's  mind  is  unconsciously 
captivated.  A  happy  adaptation  of 
some  common  thought,  an  infusion 
of  nervous  metaphor,  which  gives  a 
colouring  to  a  whole  passage  without 
leaving  open  any  point  tangible  to 
opposition;  delicate  antithesis,  the 
more  effective  from  its  not  appearing 
forced ; — these  are  among  the  many 
arts  which  Mr.  Sheil  uses  to  insinu- 
ate his  views  and  feelings  into  the 
mind,  while  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  making  a  deliberate  assault, 
or  laying  himself  out  to  entrap  or  to 
prsuade.  Occasionally  there  are 
bursts  of  passionate  eloquence  which 
it  requires  all  your  scepticism  to 
make  you  believe  are  not  the  warm 
outpourings  of  an  excited  mmd ;  but 
so  you  may  say  of  a  Kemble  or  a 
Macready.    In  his  speeches  on  Irish 
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subjecto  especially  this  apparent  sin- 
oerity  is  most  conspicuous.  His  heart 
always  appears  to  be  in  his  appeals 
to  the  Euglish  nation  on  behalf  of 
his  country,  and  no  doubt  at  inany 
times  he  must  fling  off  his  habits  of 
preparation  and  ^ve  rein  to  his 
leelin^  or  his  imagination.  In 
speakmg  of  Ireland  he  personifies 
her — talks  of  her  and  her  yrrotiffs  .as 
he  would  of  some  lovely  and  injured 
woman,  whose  cause  he  was  espous- 
ing. Sometimes  his  propensity  to 
personify  runs  him  into  extremes. 
Speaking  of  the  address  for  a  Coer- 
cion-bill in  1833,  he  characterised  it 
as  one  ^  which  struck  Ireland  dumb, 
and  clapped  a  padlock  on  her  lips ; 
though  it  never  could  stop  the 
throbbing  of  her  big  and  indignant 
heart  !**  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
and  beautiful  outbursts  of  nation- 
ality was  in  1837,  in  his  celebrated 
attack  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  his 
''alien'*  speech.  Alluding  to  the 
alleged  charge  that  the  Irish  were 
aliens  in  blood  and  religion,  he  de- 
livered this  magnificent  burst : — 

"  Where  was  Arthur  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington wbeu  those  words  were  uttered  1 
M«tbiaks  he  should  have  started  up  to 
disclaim  them. 

'  The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that  he*J 
pass'd' 

ought  to  have  come  back  upon  him.  He 
ought  to  have  remembered  that,  from  the 
earliest  achievement  in  which  he  dis- 
played that  militaiy  genius  which  has 
placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of 
modern  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and 
aurpaaaing  combat  which  haa  made  bis 
name  imperishable  —  from  Assaye  to 
Waterloo — the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom 
your  armies  were  filled,  were  the  iuae- 
parable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with 
H'hich  his  unparalleled  successes  have 
been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  athletic 
arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera 
through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled 
in  the  shock  uf  war  before  T  What  des- 
perate valour  dimed  the  steeps  and  filled 
the  moats  of  Badajoa?  All,  all  his  vic- 
tories should  have  rushed  and  crowded 
buck  upon  his  memory  ;  Vimiera,  Bsda- 
io9,  Salamanca,  Albuera,  Toulouae — ^aud, 
last  of  ail,  the  greatest.  Tell  me,  for  you 
were  there — I  appeal  to  the  gallant  sol. 
dier  before  me  (poiuting  to  Sir  ilenry 
Hardiiige),  who  bears,  1  know,  a  gener- 
ous heart  in  an  intrepid  breast — tell  me, 
for  you  must  needs  remember,  on  that 
day  when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were 
trombliag  in  the  balance,  while  death 


fell  b  showers  upon  tbem;  wkea  tin 
artillery  of  Fraoee,  Uvelled  with  tkt 
precision  of  the  roost  deadly  scieett, 
pluyed  upon  tbem ;  when  her  legioas, 
incited  by  the  voice,  inspired  by  ihe  ex- 
ample of  their  mighty  leader,  ruibsd 
again  and  again  to  the  conteat  ;-tell  at 
it  for  an  instant,  when  to  besitale  forsa 
instant  was  to  be  lost,  the  *ah(iM' 
blanched  ?  A  nd  when ,  at  length ,  tbs  ns* 
ment  for  the  last  decisive  aaovemeot  hid 
arrived  ;  when  the  vsloar,  so  long  wialj 
checked,  was  at  last  let  loose ;  wbca  wtk 
worda  familiar,  but  immoital,  ihe  gissi 
captain  exclaimed,  'Up,  lads,  sed  st 
them  I'—tell  me  if  Catholic  IreUad  vitb 
less  heroic  valour  than  the  naiivn  of 
your  own  glorious  isle  precipitated  her- 
self upon  the  foe !  The  blood  of  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  Ireland,  flowed  in  db 
same  stream,  on  the  same  field;  whea 
the  chill  morning  dawned  their  dead  bj 
cold  and  surk  together;  in  the  tsst 
deep  pit  their  bodies  were  deposited  -,  ths 
green  arm  of  spring  is  sow  breskin| 
on  their  commingled  dust ;  the  dew  fidb 
from  heaven  upon  their  union  in  tke 
grave.  Paitakera  in  every  peril,  in  ik 
glory  ahall  we  not  participate!  Asd 
shall  we  be  told,  sa  a  requital,  that  we 
are  estranged  from  the  noble  conotrj  (or 
whose  salvation  our  Ufeblood was  pound 
out  V 

The  effect  produced  by  this  pM- 
sage  will  not    be  euiiy  forgotten. 
The   pasnonale  vehemence  oif  the 
speaker  and  the  moumfid  rninie  of 
his  voice  were  a  living  echo  to  the 
deep  emotions  with  iraich  his  tiMii 
seemed  chaiged.     Lord  L^ndlniiit 
was  in  the  honse  at  the  tme,  and 
although  conscious  that  the  whole 
passage  was  only  a  beaatifai  phan- 
tasma^ria  raised  by  the  art  of  tbe 
rhetorician,  still  he  could  not  but 
admire.    It  would  seem  invidious  to 
attempt  to  neutralise  so  fine  a  bmrt 
of  feeling ;  but  a  few  words  of  truth 
will  go  far  to  do  it  It  unfortanstdy 
happens  that  Mr.  Shell  himself,  in  a 
spe^  at  the  Roman  Catholie  Am- 
ciation  in  January  19^  hud  dovo 
in  distinct  and  unequivocal  tenu 
the  very  same  doOrine — that  the 
Irish  were  aliens — for  givioe  cop- 
rency  to  which  he  so  suoMSBfoUr  m* 
sailed  Lord  Lyndhurst  with  the  keen 
arrows  of  his  oblivious  pasnon. 

Metaphor  and  antithesb  are  the 
chief  agents  he  uses  in  his  fp^6<^' 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  en^wM! 
perfect;  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  laboured  and  dunvy,  and  lo 
forced  as  to  defeat  itseH    Toooto 
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he  is  run  away  with  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  this  pleasing  but  mechanical 
xuode  of  pointing  thoughts,  to  the 
manifest  injury  and  weakening  of 
his  argument  or  of  the  general  tone 
he  wishes  to  convey.  Then  you  see 
that  he  is  only  the  orator,  the  sen- 
tence-maker, toe  painter  of  brilliant 
pictures ;  that  he  wishes  his  triumphs 
to  be  luore  over  the  passions  or  the 
imagination  than  over  the  reason  or 
the  judgment.  His  style  has  other 
defects  akin  to  these.  For  instance, 
he  will  often  sacrifice  the  real 
strength  of  a  phrase  and  endanger 
the  success  of  the  thought  or  argu- 
ment it  conveys,  led  away  by  the 
seductive  sound  of  some  word  or 
words  rhythmically  pleasing  in  com- 
bination, but  the  application  of  which 
in  such  a  manner  the  iudgment  re- 
jects ;  and  he  will  also  lose  the  force 
and  beauty  of  real  antithesis  in  the 
glitter  or  the  novelty  of  its  false 
counterpart.  For  an  odd  paradoxical 
phrase  he  will  risk  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  a  Rentence.  Speaking  of 
the  Whig  Tithe- bill,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Tithes  are  to  be  abolished.  How  ? 
By  providing  for  them  a  sepulchre 
from  which  they  are  to  rise  in  an 
immortal  resuscikUian  T  This  is  an 
abuse  of  language.  Uis  metaphors 
are  bold  and  striking.  Among  many 
brilliant  things  in  his  speeches  against 
Lord  Stanley  he  said, — "  The  people 
of  Ireland  behold  the  pinnacles  of 
the  Establishment  shattered  by  the 
lightning  of  Grattan's  eloquence." 

He  excels  in  sarcastic  humour, 
which  is  generally  conveyed  in  the 
most  delicate  touches,  lie  is  like 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  apparent 
and  artlessness  with  which  he 


infuses  the  most  keen  and  cuttinir 
allnsioDs  by  the  addition  of  a  word 
or  the  turn  of  a  sentence  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  level  argument.  He 
seldom  makes  a  ^dead  set"  at  his 
victim,  like  Lord  Brougham ;  and  he 
therefore  produces  the  more  effect. 
Some  of  his  smartest  hits  of  this  kind 
were  at  Lord  Stanley.  It  was  he 
who  spoke  of  that  miniBter  as  '^  the 
then  Secretary-at-war  with  Ire- 
land;" and,  when  alluding  to  Sir 
James  Graham  in  council  with  the 
noble  lord,  he  spoke  of  them  as 
•*  Lord  Stanley  and  his  confederate" 
On  another  occasion,  speaking  of 
'*  divine  service,"  as  referred  to  in 
an  act  of  parliunent,  he  jetted  in  a 


parenthesis  Q*  divine  is  an  alias  for 
Protestant")  well  understood  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  having  as 
much  force  as  twenty  elaborate 
speeches.  He  is  not  very  reverent 
in  his  jokes.  Alluding  to  the  Tem- 
poralities-act, he  observed  that  "Lord 
Stanley  had  struck  off  ten  bishops 
at  one  blow :  he  blew  off  ten  mitres 
from  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  at  a 
single  puff."  If  he  can  make  a  witty 
point  or  shape  a  felicitous  phrase,  no 
fastidiousness  of  taste  or  delicacy  of 
feeling  restrains  him  from  wreaking 
his  wit  on  an  antagonist.  There  are 
several  instances  on  record  where  he 
has  done  this  towards  individuals, 
though  never  in  an  ill-natured  or 
spiteful  spirit.  He  is  equally  liberal 
in  his  sarcastic  allusions  to  classes  or 
bodies  of  men,  and  not  more  deli- 
cate. We  remember  an  instance  in 
one  of  his  speeches  which  illustrates 
this  peculiarity  in  his  style.  He  had 
been  drawing  a  somewhat  glowing 
and  overcharged  picture  of  the  good 
results  to  ensue  from  church  reform, 
and  he  summed  them  up  in  terms 
of  characteristic  power,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  coarseness  not  often  met  with 
in  his  speeches.  He  said,  as  a  climax 
to  his  anticipations  of  good,  that 
when  these  reforms  should  have  been 
effected,  '*  the  bloated  paunch  of  the 
unwieldy  rector  would  no  longer 
heave  in  holy  magnitude  beside  the 
shrinking  abdomen  of  the  starving 
and  miserably  prolific  curate." 

Sometimes  bis  sarcasm  on  indi- 
viduals is  really  searing,  sometimes 
playfully  severe.  We  remember 
one  amusing  instance  of  the  latter. 
One  day,  at  the  Catholic  Association, 
a  volunteer  patriot — a  Mr.  Addis, 
we  believe — came  forward  and  made 
a  very  strong  speech,  more  remark- 
able for  enthusiasm  than  prudence, 
in  which  he  offered,  if  necessary,  to 
lay  his  head  on  the  block  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  His  address  was 
rather  a  dangerous  one  to  those  whom 
he  professed  to  serve,  as  the  crown 
lawyers  were  at  that  time  more  than 
usually  on  the  alert.  Mr.  Shell  de- 
sired publicly  to  counteract  the  pos- 
sible mischief.  He  rose,  and,  with 
his  peculiar  sarcastic  emphasis,  ob- 
served, ^*  The  honourable  gentleman 
has  just  made  us  an  oblation  of  his 
head :  be  has  accompanied  his  offer 
wiih  abundant  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  sacrifice."    Columns  of  abuse 
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from  Mr.  0*Connell  would  not  have 
proved  half  so  effectual  as  this  quiet 
rebuke. 

But  we  must  draw  these  observa- 
tions to  a  close.  The  characteristics 
and  defects  of  his  speeches  have  been 
more  dwelt  upon,  because  his  eccen- 
tricities of  delivery  have  been  fre- 
quently and  powerfully  described. 
There  is  a  striking  correspondence 
between  his  personal  peculiarities  and 
the  leading  features  of  his  speeches. 
He  is  unique  as  an  orator.  There  is 
a  harmony  between  the  outer  and 
inner  man  which  you  do  not  find  in 
others,— for  instance,  in  Mr.  Maeau- 
lay.  Having  read  his  speeches,  if 
you  see  him,  you  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  from  him  that  they 
proceeded.  Small  in  stature,  de- 
licately formed,  with  a  strongly 
marked  countenance  full  of  expres- 
sion, he  looks  the  man  of  genius,  and 
betra3r8  in  every  motion  that  im- 
pulsive temperament  on  which  ex- 
citement acts  like  a  whirlwind.  He 
seems  '*  of  imagination  all  compact." 
You  see  the  body,  but  you  think  of 
the  mind.  It  is  embodied  passion, 
thought,  fancy ;  not  mere  organised 
matter.  "  Look !  what  comes  here  ? 
— ^a  grave  unto  a  soul,  holding  the 
Eternal  Spirit  against  its  will !  you 
are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet 
who  of  all  others  could  have  appre- 
ciated such  rare  products  of  Nature's 
love-labour,  such  unusual  blendings 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  material. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  beautiful 
in  a  physical  sense,  little  of  that  per- 
sonal perfection  or  refinement  which 
made  a  Byron  or  a  Shelle}^  so  loved 
or  worshipped  by  their  intimates. 
The  charm  of  Mr.  SheiFs  appearance 
consists  in  the  striking  and  powerful 
developeraent  of  intellect;  in  the 
quick  reflex  of  thought  in  the  fea- 
tures; the  mobility  of  body,  the 
firm  grasp,  as  it  were,  which  is  taken 
by  the  mmd  of  the  corporeal  frame, 
making  it  the  ready  and  obedient 
slave  of  its  slightest  and  most  sudden 
will.  Thoroughly  masculine  in  mo- 
ral strength,  in  tne  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  strong  power  with 
which  he  impresses  them  on  others, 
Mr.  Shell  has  also  all  the  feminity 
which  we  attach  to  our  idea  of  the 
poetical  temperament,  though  it 
shews  itself  not  in  personal  delicacy 
or  symmetry  so  mucn  as  in  a  supreme 
and  serene  control  over  the  body 


by  the  spirit.  There  is  more  of  Ed- 
mund Kean  than  of  Shelley  in  this 
transparency  of  the  corporeal  man  to 
the  intellectual  light  within.  A 
writer,  who  would  seem  to  be  weU 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  has  said, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Sheirs  personal  ap- 
pearance,— 

*'  Small  in  stature  and  make,  Iik»  so 
many  men  of  genius,  he  bears  the  marfcs 
of  a  delicate  organisation.  The  delactt 
of  a  figure  not  diaproportioned,  and  j9t 
not  strictly  a? mmetrical,  are  orerUMtked 
in  the  play  of  the  all-infonning  aaad, 
which  keepa  the  frame  and  limbs  in  rapid 
and  harmonioua  motion  when  ia  aetkm. 
The  body,  though  so  amall  in  iiaelf.  b 
surmounted  by  a  bead  which  lenda  it 
dignity .—ja  head,  though  proportioaatelr 
small  in  size,  yet  ao  full  of  intetleetsal 
developement,  ao  wide^browed,  that, 
while  it  aeema  large  in  itself*  it  raia«« 
the  apparent  atature  of  the  wiiy  frame  on 
which  it  rests.  The  forehead  ia  broad 
and  prominent,  but,  at  first  sight,  it  ra- 
ther contradicts  the  uaual  derelopeBent 
of  the  intellectual;  thouj^h  really  d«ep 
and  hi^h,  it  aeema  to  orerbang  the  brow. 
Under  it  glearoa  an  eye,  piercing  and 
re^tleaaeven  in  the  repose  of  the  mind, 
but  indescribably  bright  and  deep-meaa* 
ing  when  excited.  The  mouth,  amall, 
sharp — the  lips  chiselled  fine,  till,  andor 
the  influence  of  paaaion,  they  are  almoat 
transparent  like  a  ahell  —  is  a  qaiek  mUj 
in  giving  point  and  meaning  to  tbe  aab- 
iieii  ideas  of  the  ever-active  brain ;  apt 
in  iis  keen  like  eipresaioi^  alike  of  the 
withering  sarcasm,  the  delicate  tmay,  or 
the  overwhelming  burst  of  aincere  and 
passionate  vehemence.  Tbe  features  ge* 
nerally  are  smRll,  but,  under  tbe  influence 
of  ennobling  emotion,  they  aeem  to  ex. 
pand,  until,  at  times,  they  look  grand,  al« 
moat  heroic.  Yet  when  the  baser  paaakHia 
obtain  the  mastery  over  thia  child  of  im* 
pulse— aa  tbey  will  aometimea  over  tbe 
beat  in  tbe  heat  of  party  warfare— these 
featurea,  ao  capable  of  giving  expreaaioa 
to  all  that  elevatea  our  moral  and  in- 
lellectual  nature,  become  contracted,  the 
paleness  of  concentrated  passion  over- 
apreada  them.  Instead  of  tbe  eloquent 
earnestness  of  higfa.wrought  feeling,  you 
see  (but  this  is  rare,  inde«i)  the  gloating 
hue  of  auppreaaed  rage,  the  tremulooa 
restraint  of  cautious  spite.  In  place  of 
tbe  dilated  eye,  and  features  flushed  with 
noble  elevation  of  aoul,  or  conacioas 
pride  of  intellectual  power,  you  have  a 
keen,  piercing,  adder-like  glance,  wither- 
ing, fascinating,  but  no  longer  beautiful. 
Yet  tbe  intellect,  though  for  a  time  the 
slave  of  passion,  is  the  intellect  atill.** 

His  peculiar  style  of  eloquenoei 
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his  rapidity  of  utterance,  variety  and 
impressiveness  of  action,  and  har- 
monious tones  of  voice,  now  deep 
and  richly  melodious  in  the  expression 
of  solemn  emotion,  now  loud  and 
piercing  in  the  excitement  ofpassion, 
almost    defy  description.     Imagine 
all  the  beauties  of  Kean*8  performance 
of  Othello  crowded  into  half  an  hour*s 
highly  sustained  eloc^uence,  and  you 
have  some  tangible  idea  of  what  is 
the  effect  Whue  the  impulse  is  upon 
him   he  seems  as  if  possessed,  his 
nature  m  stirred  to  its  very  depths, 
the  fountains  of  his  soul  pour  forth 
unceasingly  the  living  waters.    His 
head   glows  like  a  Mdi  of  fire,  the 
■oul  struggles  through  every  outlet 
of  expression.    His  arms  now  raised 
aloft,  as  if  in  imprecation,  are,  in  a 
moment,  extended  downwards,  as  if 
in  supplication,  the  clenched  fingers 
claspea  like  those  of  one  in  strong 
agony.    Anon,  and  the  small,  thin, 
delicate,  wiry  hand ^  is  stretched  forth, 
the  face  assumes  an  expression  the 
very  ideal  of  the  sarcastic,  and  the 
fin^r  of  scorn  is  pointed  towards  the 
object  of  attack.    A  thousand  vary- 
ing expressions,  each  powerful  and 
all  beautiful,  are  crowded  into  the 
brief  time  during  which  his  excite- 


ment (which,  like  that  of  actors, 
though  prepared,  is  genuine  while  it 
lasts)  hurries  him  on  to  pour  forth 
his  whole  soul  in  language  of  such 
elegance  and  force. 

Mr.  Sheil  occupies  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  parliament.  The  Irish 
member  who  most  approaches  him 
in  intellectual  qualities,  though  not 
in  actual  eloquence,  is  Mr.  Wyse. 
Like  Mr.  Wyse,  he  has  associated 
himself  with  the  Whiff  party,  who 
chose  him  to  be  one  of  tneir  minis- 
ters when  they  desired  to  fraternize 
with  the  Irish  Catholics,  because  he 
was  at  once  talented,  moderate,  and 
respectable.  For  joining  them,  he 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  virulent 
abuse  by  the  extreme  party  in  Ire- 
land; but  he  has  too  much  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  good  sense  to  be 
much  affected  by  it.  His  position 
in  the  House  is  well  earned,  not 
merely  by  his  eloquence,  but  also  by 
the  general  amenity  of  his  disposition, 
whether  as  a  politician  or  a  private 
individual.  Were  all  the  Irish  mem- 
bers like  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion might  be  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily settled. 
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THE  CAGED  LAEK. 

Hour  by  hour  the  dreary  day 
Slowly,  sadly  wore  away ; 
Heavy  drops  of  ceaseless  rain 
Beating  *gainst  the  window-pane ; 
Bitter  winds  with  gnsty  sound 
Mournfully  were  wailing  round. 
Till  at  last  the  outward  gloom 
Seem'd  to  fill  niy  quiet  room, 
And  I  looked  with  tearful  eyes 
Upward  to  the  weeping  skies. 
Now  and  then  a  few  quick  feet 
Fass*d  along  the  village  street, 
Now  and  then  a  chiles  shrill  cry 
Mingled  with  the  wind*s  deep  sigh. 
Many  a  thought  of  other  days — 
Fairer  scenes  and  brighter  Mays — 
Fiird  my  discontented  heart  : 
I,  who  oft  had  taken  part 
In  the  gladness  of  the  spring ; 
I,  whose  jov  it  was  to  sing 
Of  the  eartas  awakening 
From  her  ice-bound  wintry  sleep, 
Now  could  only  pine  and  weep. 
For  my  soul  ffrew  faint  and  dull. 
Longing  for  the  beautiful. 

»*  Spring  was  wont  of  old,"  I  said, 
*^  Blessings  on  my  path  to  shed. 
Once  her  skies  were  all  serene, 
All  her  fields  of  richest  green, 
All  her  flowers  of  loveliest  sheen. 
Then  the  hidden  cuckoo  sang. 
Till  the  leafy  greenwood  rang 
With  his  lay,  and  thousands  more 
Sounding  till  the  day  was  o*er; 
Nor  were  even  hush*d  at  night 
Songs  and  echoes  of  delight 
Then,  wherever  my  feet  might  tfead. 
Starlike  flowers  were  gaily  sprttd : 
Studded  were  the  banks  and  fields 
With  the  primrose*  yellow  shields, 
Cowslip-bells  and  violets  small 
Blos8om*d  ere  the  grass  was  tall. 
And  the  murmur  of  the  bee 
Ever  rose  unceasingly, 
Where  the  scented  furze  unrolled 
Banners  fair  of  green  and  gold. 
Then  the  bright-wing*d  butterfly. 
Like  a  dream  of  joy,  flew  by. 
Or  awhile  in  quiet  hung 
Where  the  tufted  harebells  swung. 
All  of  old  was  briffht  and  glad, — 
Now,  aUs !  how  chansed  and  sad! 
Now  the  skies  are  oold  and  grev, 
And  throughout  the  live- long  day, 
Prison'd  in  my  room,  I  hear 
Not  a  sound  of  joyous  < 
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Nothing  but  the  ceaseless  rain 
Beating  *gainst  the  window-pane, 
And  the  wind,  with  hollow  tone. 
Bound  my  dwelling  making  moan. 
Few  and  pale  the  leaves  I  see 
Budding  on  yon  chestnut-tree. 
Here  and  there,  within  the  bound 
Of  my  plot  of  garden-ground, 
Some  stray  flower  of  fairest  dye 
Half  unveils  its  timid  eye, 
Till  the  storm-blast,  rushing  by. 
Blights  its  charms,  but  half-reveal*d. 
And  its  early  doom  is  sealed. 
Spring-time — season  sad  and  drear. 
Once  the  gayest  of  the  year, 
I  am  alterd  e*en  as  thou ! 
Fain  hath  left  upon  my  brow 
Shadows  that  may  ne^er  depart ; 
Care  hath  brooded  at  my  heart. 
Till  I  feel  I  cannot  be 
£'er  i^ain  in  spirit  free. 
Now  X  have  no  spells  to  raise 
Thoughts  that  cheered  my  brighter  days ; 
Other  visions  life  hath  brought, 
Sadder  lore  than  once  I  sought.** 

Thus,  in  lonely  hour,  I  said, 
Half  believing  joy  had  fled, 
And  my  own  bright  hopes  were  dead. 
Suddenly,  while  still  I  spoke, 
Blithest  music  near  me  woke. 
Piercing  through  the  gloomy  air. 
Like  a  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 
Though  the  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill. 
Yet  it  had  not  power  to  chill 
Gladness  such  as  fiird  that  strain  ; 
And  the  shower  beat  in  vain 
Bound  the  prison,  where  had  birth 
Those  rich  sounds  of  dauntless  mirth. 
Well  I  knew  the  strains  I  heard 
Came  from  an  imprisoned  bird. 
One  whose  nature  was  to  cleave 
Freest  air  from  mom  till  eve. 
Prone  to  greet  ¥dth  fearless  wing 
Sunshine  and  the  breath  of  spring. 
Yet,  though  men  had  done  him  wrong, 
Still  arose  his  dieerftil  song ; 
Still,  although  the  clouds  were  dark, 
Wildlv  sang  that  captive  lark. 
Quicuy  faded  the  distress 
Of  mine  hours  of  loneliness. 
Near  me  seem*d  to  pass  once  more 
Lovely  things  Fd  seen  of  ^ore ; 
Sense  of  all  the  love  and  joy 
Time  and  change  could  ne*er  destroy. 
Thoughts  of  eves  whose  lovine  light 
Still  could  make  my  dwelling  bright, 
0*er  my  spirit  ru8h*d  again. 
At  the  bidding  of  that  strain ; 
And  my  humbled  head  I  bent, 
Heedfm  of  the  lesson  sent 
To  rebuke  my  discontent. 
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Hour  by  hour  the  v^// 
Slowly,  sadly  wcr>v/  '^ 
Heavy  drop  0^' "^ 
Beating  *gMP '/  ' 

Bitter  wini'  •''^• 

Mourafiir  x^«een 

Till  at  *  '^  ®*  8^^®^ ' 

Seem* '  ^  dowere 

j^^  -iCir  thick -leaved  bowers. 

Tj,  ^ughs  light  breezes  pass, 

y  ^  shadows  on  the  grass 

<;  the  while  like  living  things ; 
aany  a  pendent  blossom  swmgs 

From  the  lofty  sycamore, 

And  along  the  turfy  floor 

Thick  the  lowl  v  daisies  beam ; 

King-cups  shed  a  golden  gleam 

0*er  the  meadows  near  the  stream. 

Proud,  and  beautiful,  and  strong 

Still  the  river  sweeps  along. 

Here  and  there  a  pleasant  shade 

Elm  or  hawthorn-bough  hath  made, 

Or  the  willow's  streamers  gay 

Throw  their  shadow  on  its  way ; 

Beauty  more  than  gloom  they  shed 

O'er  the  river's  sunlit  bed. 

Swallows  in  their  merry  flight 

Haunt  the  stream  from  morn  till  night 

Gracefully  as  fairy  boat 

On  a  magic  lake  might  float. 

Now  and  then  a  milk-white  swan 

In  his  stately  joy  moves  on. 

Yet  thouffh  spring's  rich  beauty  glow 

As  it  did  long  years  ago, 

I  am  but  a  captive  still 

With  an  oft-impatient  will ; 

But  whene'er  my  heart  is  fain, 

In  its  weakness  to  complain, 

Hark !  for  once  a^pain  1  hear 

Blithest  music,  rising  clear 

From  that  other  captive  near. 

Little  of  the  sky  he  sees. 

Little  of  the  flowers  and  trees ; 

Little  he  was  used  to  rove. 

Houses  round  him  and  above  I 

Yet  upon  the  sod  he  stands 

(Laid,  perchance,  by  kindly  hands 

On  his  prison-floor)  and  sings, 

E'en  as  if  his  folded  wings 

Still  were  free  to  range  at  will 

Higher  than  the  highest  hill. 

And  again  my  heart  will  heed 

This  sweet  lesson  in  its  need ; 

And  in  others'  bliss  rejoice, 

Bidden  by  that  captive's  voice. 
May,  1845. 
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"^ve  ap- 
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.«nat 

^  to  the 

^lO  for  dedi- 

^  a  railroad  dk- 

going  on  vrith  great 

»ai8  moment— the  dispute 

oroad  and  narrow  gauges.    A 

umher  of  ^mmphlets  have  hmn  sent 

tousnpon  thisqoestion,  with  the  Com- 

missbners*  Beport«  and  an  abstract 

of  the  lengthened  examinations  into 

which  those  gentlemen  entered.    We 

have  before  us,  A  Railway  Travdier's 

Remans  far  AdopHitg  Uniformity  of 

Oauge;   RaSway  JEecenirics^  exem* 

P^fyi^  <ft«  IncaMutenci€9  of  Men  of 

Oennu;    The    Oauge  Queit&m^  by 

Wyndham  Harding;    The   Broad 

Oauge  the  Baneofthe  Great  Weetem 

CompatM  ;  The  Broad  and  Narrow 

Oaufe^  by  Henry  Lushington,  Esq. ; 

Bep^  to  the  Obeertfationt  of  the  Great 

Weeiem   Railway    Company;    and, 

Oauge  Evidence:    (he  Miitory  and 

PreipecU  of  the  Railway  System  ;  II- 

luttrated  ly  the  Evidence  given  before 

Ihe  Gauge  Commiesionj  oy  Samuel 

Sidney,  with  a  Map. 

The  Railway  Traveller  takes  a 
rapid  and  pathetic  view  of  the  lug- 
gag;e  and  umbrella  question.  He 
pomts  out  the  inconvenience  families 
suffer  in  turning  out  at  Gloucester  at 
the  break  of  sauge.  He  asks  Mr. 
Brunei  how  he  would  like  Mrs. 
Brunei  and  her  children  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  annoyance?  ''Jeames 
of  Buckley  Square  has  published  a 
little  iNunphlet  in  Punch  upon  the 
fame  side.  Jeames  says  he  lost  his 
iofant  at  Gloucester,  and  until  he 
acknowledges  the  recovery  of  that 
interesting  child,  leaves  the  world  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Brunei,  in  a  man- 
ner, is  ffuilty  of  its  abstraction. 

**  Railway  Eccentrics  **  are  Messrs. 
Brunei  ana  Saunders,  the  two  chief 
advocates  of  the  broad  gauge,  who 
are  both  brought  to  book  for  naving, 
at  former  periods  of  their  existence, 
uttered  qmte  different  opinions  on 
various  railway  matters  to  those 
To^..  szxm.  no,  C3(cvm. 


which  thev  now  advocate.  The 
largest  work  of  the  anti-Brunei  series 
is  that  of  Mr.  Sidney. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sidney  opens  his 
"Brief  History  of  the  Gauge  Ques- 
tion** with  an  apt  quotation  from 
Captain  Law's  evidence :  '*  We  owe 
all  our  railways  to  the  collieries  in 
the  north :  the  difficulties  which 
their  industry  overcame  tauffht  us  to 
make  railways,  and  to  make  loco- 
motives to  work  them.**  The  coal- 
owners  and  workers  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  wanting  to  trans- 
port their  coal  Aroni  the  pit*s  mouth 
to  the  water,  invented  tram-roads. 
Seemg  the  success  of  these,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manehester  bethought  them 
of  makmg  use  of  similar  means  for 
the  trcta^ort  of  their  goods  between 
these  two  great  towns,  and  did  not, 
in  their  first  undertaking,  contem- 
plate any  thing  beyond  "  a  solidly 
constructed  tram-way  worked  by 
horse-power.*' 

George  Stephenson  was  the  man 
whom  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
manufkcturers  employed  to  execute 
their  plan.  Before  the  works  were 
completed,  he  had  discovered  that 
"  carriages  driven  by  steam  were  ca- 
pable of  surmountmff  gradients  of 
considerable  altitude  bv  the  force  of 
their  weight  alone,  ana  proposed  to 
employ  locomotive  instead  of  horse- 
power for  the  merchandise  and  pas- 
senger traffic.**  The  gauge,  or  width 
between  the  rails,  adopted  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  was 
four  feet  eight  and  a-half  inches, 
which  has  since  been  designated  the 
"Narrow  Ganse.** 

The  idea  of  a  steam  locomotive 
caused  much  alarm  to  a  body  of  the 
shareholders.  They  took  counsel 
with  two  eminent  engineers,  one  en- 
gaged in  public  works,  and  the  other 
m  steam-engine  building ;  and  both 
these  authorities,  in  a  "very  able 
document,**  proved  the  practioil  and 
commercial  mexpediency  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's project.  Two  of  Stephen- 
son's pupils — Robert,  his  son,  and 
Joseph  Locke — answered  this  docu- 
ment in  another  still  more  able ;  for 
the  horse  scheme  was  abandoned,  and 
the  company  determined  on  trying 
3c 
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the  steam  locomotives.  A  prize  of 
500/.  was  offered  by  the  directors  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  JUail- 
way,  *'and  in  the  memorable  year 
1630,  engines  from  the  workshops  of 
the  Stephensons*,  Braithwaite,  and 
Bothwell,  in  the  sight  of  assembled 
thousands,  resolved  the  nulway  pro- 
blem." 

Most  of  the  railways  which  were 
planned  in  consequance  of  the  success 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
experiment,  were  constroeted  by  Ste- 

Iihenson  and  his  pnpils.  AU  these 
ines  were  laid  down  on  the  same 
^vLge.  The  opposition  to  the  system 
m  general  was  prodigious.  Immense 
bribes  were  necessary  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  landlords  to  treble 
the  value  of  their  estates ;  cities  and 
universities  resisted  with  the  most 
pathetic  earnestness;  and  the  pro- 
lectors  were  obliged  to  divert  toeir 
lines  at  immense  cost  of  money  and 
time. 

With  his  own  directors  Mr.  Brunei 
was  entirely  successful.  In  18d8 
the  Great  Western  Bailway  was 
projected,  and  the  bboad  oaooe  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Brunei.  Hi0  report 
of  the  scheme  set  forth,-^ 

**  That  the  country  would  eventually 
be  divided  into  railway  districts,  each  of 
which  would  be  served  by  one  company ; 
that  in  these  districts  the  construction  of 
railroads  should  he  aocommodaled  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  es  to  gradieots» 
gauge,  &e. }  that  as  each  distrust  would 
bare  but  iittla  dirset  communication 
with  tlie  others,  a  variation,  or  brssk  of 
gauge,  would  be  no  inconvenienoe;  that 
the  west  of  England  would  form  one  of 
these  diatrictf,  a  diatrict  in  which  the 
traffic  would  be  ehiefly  passenger  traffic ; 
that  this  trsffic  woula  be  most  satisfac. 
torily  conducted  by  one  or  two  very 
large  trains  daily  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
economical  to  go  to  extraordinary  cz« 
pense  in  reducing  the  line  to  excellent 
gradients,  and  laying  it  down  on  the 
broad  gauge,-- that  is  to  say,  anticipating 
a  great  sueed  and  a  great  eeoMiqiy  in 
working  nron  the  gieal  outlay  in  con- 
struction. On  roaoCi  where  tna  ourves 
were  more  fVequent  and  sharp,  and  the 
mercantile  traffic  bore  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  passengers  than  on  the  western 
road,  Mr.  Brunei  admitted  that  a  narrow 
gatiffe  might  be   mora  advantageously 

After  many  miahaps  and  vast  ex- 
penses of  construction,  the  Great 
Western  Railwi^  wm  at  last  queued. 


There  were  superbly  eomfortaUe  or- 
riages  for  the  first-class  paasengers,  a 
magnificent  conveyance  for  her  ma- 
jesty, a  smooth  road,  and  a  quick 
pace.    Some  deviatioiis  from  the  ori- 

r  plans  were  marked;  foriaataaoe^ 
ten-&et  driving* wlieela  were 
abandoned ;  the  canriagei,  which  were 
to  have  been  within  the  wheds  (m 
contrast  to  the  un«fe  prsctiee  of  the 
narrow-gauge  linea),  wen  pot  upon 
the  wheels,  as  in  the  latter  mds. 
But  oonoeming  these  changes  the 
public  knew  or  cared  nothioff. 

And  now  we  come  to  Sie  rise, 
priM^ress,  and  subsequent  confciakai 
of  toe  five-foot  gauge : — 

«'  While  (be  broad  gange  was  stin  s 
matter  of  disoussion,  tna  fasten  Coud. 
ties  line  was  eommcnred,  vader  the 
saperiatendeoeaofMr.  Bnitbwaite,  whs, 
as  before  maotioflad»  was  a  raadidsf  for 
the  looomotifo  prise  on  the  opeoiag  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 
The  projmety  of  adopting  the  hrasd 
gauge  was  discussed ;  oTentually ,  a  gange 
of  5  feet  was  sdopted,  on  the  reeommca- 
dation  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who  fouad, 
from  actual  admeasurement  of  the  engines 
he  was  constructing,  that  S}  indiM  in 
width  would  gl?e  au  the  additional  apace 
he  required, 

'<  In  Sootlaad  and  in  Irehnd,  gaigss 
intermediate  between  the  narrow  and  the 
broad  have  been  conatractad ;  but  to  thesi 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  tha  puposea  ef 
the  preaent  sketch,  to  refer. 

<*  When  the  Northern  and  Eastern,  an 
eztenaion  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  was 
made,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Stephen, 
son^  in  order  to  secure  the  uotfbmity 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  railway  ays- 
tern,  laid  it  down  on  tha  64eet  gaogt, 
and  thna  was  avoided  an  opportnaity  of 
producing  what  has  aiaee  oocasioBed  to 
much  aensatioa  and  discussion  in  the 
railwaj  world«.»a  break  of  gaage, 

"  Alter  an  interval  of  aoaie  J*"*, 
duriuff  which,  according  to  Mr.  Braith- 
waite s  evidence,  imptovesaents  in  the 
construction  of  engines,  espedallv  the 
adoption  of  outaide  cyiindera,  had'qoite 
superseded  the  aeeasaity  for  the  additiooal 
9i  inehea  of  width  far  wbieh  he  had  ^ 
merij  beea  ansious,  aa  azteaaioa  ef  ibt 
Midlaad  Ceiwtisa  branght  a  aanov* 
gauge  line  ia  acnftaot  with  the  Essteia 
and  Norlhem  and  Sastern  liaes;  aad  ia 
order  to  obtain  uniformity,  both  were  n- 
duoed  to  the  original  gauge  of  4  feet  8} 
inches,  under  the  direetioa  aad  with  die 
full  concurrence  of  Mr.  Braithwaite.** 

In  June  1844,  the  Bristol  sod 
Qlowcaster  Bailway,  which  had  hm 
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projected  on  the  narrow  gauge  as  an 
extension  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester,  but  had  got  into  the 
bands  of  the  Great  Western,  and 
been  laid  down  on  the  broad  gauge, 
was  opened;  the  two  systems  met, 
and  the  bbbak  of  qauob  began. 

**  It  wM  soon  found  that  merchandise 
did  not  flow  80  smoothly  and  continuoualjr 
OTor  this  route  as  over  the  Grand  June* 
tion,  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
IMidlands,  and  other  lines,  where  no  in- 
terruption of  gauge  occurred.  Passen- 
gers walked  across  the  platform  with  all 
their  small  baggage,  in  order  to  change 
from  broad  to  narrow,  from  four-abreast 
carriages  to  three-abresst  carriages,  and 
vice  vend.  This  was  unpleasant  in  the 
Bight-time,  and  in  cold  weather,  and 
highly  inconvenient  to  mothers  with 
families,  and  to  the  lame,  halt,  and  hlind. 
But  as  this  was  an  incouTenience  to 
which  travellers  had  been  accustomed, 
although  without  any  necessity,  at  Bir- 
mingham, through  the  want  of  arrange- 
ments between  the  London  and  Birmiog- 
ham  and  Grand  Junction  Companies 
(since  amalgamated) ;  and  as  the  mothers, 
and  lame,  halt,  and  blind,  are  not  nnfre* 
quent  trarellers,  but  very  powerless  in 
agitating,  if  the  evil  had  been  con6ned 
to  them  it  might  have  long  remained  un- 
redressed. The  Cork  pig -drivers  in 
charge  of  Devonshire  oxen  for  the  Mid- 
land msrkets,  experienced  still  more 
difficulty  and  delay  with  their  charges ; 
but  the  agricultural  mind  is  notoriously 
patient  and  slow  to  be  aroused  to  any  novel 
exertion.  But  among  the  other  parties 
displeased  by  the  unpacking  and  re« 
packing  incident  to  the  change  of  gauge, 
were  the  merchants  and  manofocturers  of 
Birmingham,  a  town  famed  for  its  taste 
for  g^evances  and  public  meetings. 
When  they  found  packages  intended  for 
shipment  at  Bristol  delayed  and  mislaid 
at  Uloocester,  while  goods  intended  for 
Cheltenham  travelled  to  Bristol,  and  the 
hardware  goods  ordered  by  Bristol  trarel- 
led  on  to  Cheltenham,  they  erinced  as 
much  indignation  and  amazement  as  if 
(as  the  authors  of  the  break  gauge  re- 
marked), the  worst  railway  did  not  afford 
ten  times  the  aecommodadon  of  the  best 
road-wagon  establisbmeDt  or  canal  ever 
devised. 

"  But  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  or  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  man  at  any  rate, — give 
him  a  better  and  he  desires  a  better  still. 
It  is  probably  this  discontented  and  en- 
eroacung  spirit  which  has  raised  him 
from  the  skins  and  caverns  of  his  British 
ancestors  to  broad  cloth  and  slated  houses. 
To  be  sore,  it  has  thrust  a  Celtic  man  into 
the  cellar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  Birmingham  roanufactnrers  called 


a  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the 
officials  of  the  two  railways  over  which 
their  manufactures  passed  on  their  way 
to  Bristol;  and  at  that  meeting,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  bad  manage, 
ment  and  want  of  proper  understanding 
between  the  two  Imes,  it  was  admitted 
by  Mr.  Wyndham  Harding,  who  attended 
aa  manager  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
line,  that  the  break  of  gauge,  causing,  as 
it  does,  a  complete  transfer  of  raerchan. 
dise,  as  well  as  of  cattle  and  passengers, 
from  one  line  to  another,  was  '  a  terious 
evily  a  comwuraal  evil,  of  th§  firti  magni* 
tude: 

**  From  this  Birmingham  meeting  may 
be  dated  the  first  agitation  against  the 
break  of  gauge." 

In  184^,  the  Great  Western  and 
London  and  Birmingham  companies 
competed  before  parliament  for  a 
line  between  Oxford  and  Wolver- 
hampton. The  Board  of  Trade  (now 
defunct)  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter*s  project,  and  against  the  for- 
mer, on  account  of  the  broad  gauge 
and hreak-of-gauge objections.  '«!?,** 
the  Board  said,  ^'  there  is  one  point 
more  fully  established  than  another 
in  the  practice  of  railways,  it  is  that 
the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  want 
of  uniformity  of  gauge  is  of  such  a 
serious  descnption  as  to  detract  most 
materially  from  the  advantages  of 
railway  communication." 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
line  proposed  bv  the  Great  Western 
Company  seemed  the  more  advantage- 
ous one  to  the  House,  which  declined, 
however,  to  consider  the  gauge  ques- 
tion at  all.  "Even  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House,"  said  Mr.  Shaw 
ithe  chairman  of  Uie  committee  in 
he  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver- 
hampton group),  "  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion what  the  uniform  gauge  ought 
to  be."  And  who  was  to  decide  be- 
fore the  oracular  select  committee  ? 
The  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wol- 
verhampton chairman,  however,  ven- 
tured to  state,  that,  if  practicable,  a 
uniformity  of  g^uge  would  be  con- 
venient and  desirable,  and  so — gave 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  noncon- 
formist gauge.  The  Lords,  in  their 
wisdom^  adopted  the  sentence  of  the 
Commons. 

Meanwhile  attention  was  excited 
to  the  subieet  in  the  house.  Many 
members  thought  that  an  adjudica- ' 
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lion  of  the  line  wfts  premature  until 
the  gauge  question  had  heen  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  for 
"which,  in  a  future  stage  of  the  pro- 
teeding,  the  House  unanimously 
Voted  an  address,  ^*  praying  her  ma- 
jesty to  be  graciously  plea^  to  issue 
a  commission  to  inquire  whether,  in 
future  private  Acts  for  the  con* 
struction  of  railways,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  securing  a  uniform 
gauge ;  and  whether  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient and  practicable  to  take  mea- 
sures to  bring  the  railways  already 
constructed,  or  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, in  Great  Britain  into  uni- 
formity of  gauge;  and  to  inquire 
whether  any  other  mode  of  obviating 
or  mitigating  the  apprehended  evu 
could  be  adopted.** 

This  inquiry  appears  to  have  been 
resented  by  the  Great  Western  Ck)m- 
pany,  and  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  job  in  favour  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham.  Aeainst  which  notion. 
Lord  Grey,  who  himself  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  broad  gauge,  declaimed 
entirely  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
eomplimented  the  authors  of  the 
«« very  able  **  report  which  had  been 
made  by  the  commission  appointed 
by  government. 

For,  in  pursuance  of  the  address 
of  the  House,  three  commissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  tne  broad  and  narrow 
gau^ ;  Sir  F.  Smith,  Professor 
Barlow,  and  Professor  Airy.  Their 
inquiry  commenced  in  Au^t  last, 
and  terminated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

Whilst  these  ^ntlemen  are  pur- 
suing their  inquiry,  the  plain  fact  is 
always  before  their  eyes,  that  of  the 
railways  existing  in  the  country, 
1901  miles  are  on  the  narrow  gauge, 
and  274  on  the  wide  gauffe ;  while  of 
the  railways  constructed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament  up  to  July 
}845,  4100  miles  were  narrow,  and 
about  920  wide. 

In  January  1846|  they  gave  in 
their  report, — an  enormous  docu- 
ment, of  which  merely  the  abridg- 
ment, compiled  by  Mr.  Sidney,  oc- 
cupies 400  pages.  Forty-six  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  including 
almost  every  person  well  known  in 
the  railway  world ;  engineers,  loco- 
motive manufacturers,  managers,  se- 
cretaries, and   carriers.      Of  these 


gentlemen,  /ottr  gave  a  decidetl 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  broad  gauge  : 
these  were, — 

Mr.  Isambert  Kingdom  Brunei, 
Engineer  of  the  Great  Western ; 

Mr.  Seymour  Clarke,  Superintend- 
ent of  Traffic  on  the  Great  Westeni ; 

Mr.  Daniel  Gooch,  Superintend- 
ent of  Locomotives  on  the  Great 
Western;  and 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander  Saunders, 
Secretary  of  the  Great  Western. 

Four  others  were  opposed  to  break 
of  gauge,  but  gave  no  opinion  about 
gauge;  three  were  for  intermediate 
eauge,  with  no  opinion  as  to  uni- 
formity; five  were  for  intermediate 
gauge  theoretically,  against  broad 
gauge,  and  now  favourable  to  uni- 
formity; and  thirty  for  uniformity 
and  a  narrow  ^uge.  Of  these, 
Messrs.  Braithwaite,  Bidder,  Femi- 
hough,  Hawkshaw,  Locke,  MK3on- 
nell,  Rastrick,  Robert  Stephenson, 
Nicholas  Wood — among  the  most 
eminent  railway  engineers  and  en- 
gine builders  in  the  world— consider 
that  the  improvements  ftli^eady  made 
have  obviated  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  narrow  gauge  formerly 
presented ;  and  Mr.  Braithwaite  (con- 
verted himself  from  the  five-feet 
gauge)  says:— 

"  *  The  iocomotUe  of  this  day  is  tu4  the 
locomotive  of  1836;  for  all  Uie  jmrposn 
for  which  railways  can  be  toanled,  there  is 
additional  space  to  crowd  in  as  much  pover, 
and  more  than  ever  can  be  commereiaUy 
beneficial,*  And  again, '  A  boy  may  noW 
with  facility  clean  an  engine  in  an  boor 
wbicb  vrould  formerly  take  a  man  a  d&v.' 

**  Mr.  Hawksbaw  says,  '  I  think  the 
absolute  necessity  of  extending  railirays, 
now  that  every  road  is  to  have  a  railway, 
rather  goes  to  shew  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
make  those  railways  of  very  large  dimen. 
sions.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
what  is  best  for  one  large  trnnk  railway 
running  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  what 
is  best  as  a  system  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  an^  arrangfment 
which  neglected  the  extension  by  branches 
to  every  town  and  every  village,  would,  I 
think,  be  detrimental  to  the  country." 

And  the  oommissionera  eoncladed 
their  labours  with  the  following  re- 
commendation: — 

"  First.  That  the  gause  of  four  feet 
eight  inches  and  a  half  be  declared  by 
the  legislature  to  be  the  gauge  to  be  used 
in  nil  public  railways  now  under  ooo- 
Btrnciion,  or  hereafter  to  he  constructed, 
in  Great  Britain, 
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"  Second.  That,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislatare,  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  the  Directors  of  sny  Railway- 
Company  to  alter  the  gauge  of  sncn 
railivay. 

"  Third.  That  in  order  to  complete 
the  general  chain  of  narrow  gauge  com- 
munication from  the  north  of  England  to 
the  southern  coast,  any  suitable  measure 
should  be  promoted  to  form  a  narrow 
gauge  link  from  Oxford  to  Reading,  and 
thence  to  Basingstoke,  or  by  any  shorter 
route  connecting  the  proposed  Rugby  and 
Oxford  line  with  the  South  Western 
Railway. 

"  Fourth.  That  as  any  junction  to  be 
formed  with  a  broad  gauge  line  would 
involve  a  break  of  g^oge,  provided  our 
first  recommendation  be  adopted,  great 
commercial  convenience  would  be  obtained 
by  reducing  the  gauge  of  the  present 
broad  gauge  lines  to  the  narrow  gauge, 
of  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half;  and 
we,  therefore,  think  it  desirable  that  tome 
equitable  means  should  be  found  of  pro* 
dueing  tueh  entire  umformity  of  gauge,  or 
of  adopting  such  other  course  as  would 
admit  of  the  narrow  gauge  carriages 
passiug,  without  interruption  or  danger, 
along  3ie  broad-gauge  line." 

The  commissioners,  and  their  pre- 
mises and  their  conclusions,  have 
been  attacked  by  various  broad- 
g^auge  advocates,  and  bjr  one  espe- 
cially, Mr.  Henry  Lushington,  late 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  with  un- 
common wit,  keenness,  and  bril- 
liancy. His  pamphlet,  entitled.  The 
Broad  and  the  Narrow  Gauge;  or, 
Remarkt  on  the  Report  of  the  Gauge 
Commissioners^  is  the  hardest  of  sdl 
the  hits  that  have  been  delivered  at 
the  narrow-gauge  system.  It  is  as 
amusinff  as  a  novel.  It  is  full  of 
play,  eloquence,  and  a  happy  ex- 
posure of  adversaries*  weaknesses ;  it 
almost  persuades  a  man  to  follow 
Brunei. 

Mr.  Lushington  urges  that  the 
broad  gauge  is  a  great  advance  on 
the  narrow ;  its  comfort  indisputably 
greater.  Now  notoriously  quicker, 
Uie  large  engine  is  as  yet  of  undeve- 
loped powers;  while  the  small  one 
has  reached,  probably,  its  maximum 
of  force.  It  IS  to  the  rivalry  with 
the  broad  gauge  we  owe  the  ame* 
lioration  of  its  opponent.  Abolish 
the  one,  and  the  other  will  fall  back 
into  its  old  state :  to  abolish  it  will 
be  "  a  most  chilling  discouragement 
to  inventive  genius,  a  deliberate  re- 


establishment  of  a  lower  standard  for 
eveiy  benefit  which  railways  confer 
upon  society,  a  sacrifice  at  once  of  a 
great  reality  and  a  greater  possibi- 
lity.'* 

About  the  possibilitv  let  us  speak 
anon.  In  regard  of  the  reality,  the 
broad-gauge  opponents  ar^e  that 
its  inventors  never  contemplated  the 
present  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  founded  u];>on 
quite  a  different  plan  to  that  of  which 
now  every  body  sees  the  necessity. 
Surely  a  railrosia  is  not  now  a  local 
convenience,  but  a  national  necessity. 
The  Bristol  and  Exeter  is  not  now.  a 
line  between  those  cities  merely,  but 
part  of  a  line  from  Exeter  to  Carlisle. 
Ilad  Mr.  Brunei  foreseen  in  what  a 
manner  railroads  would  spread,  he 
never  could  have  proposed  a  ^uge 
which  insulated  the  western  district 
irom  the  rest  of  the  country;  nor 
were  words  ever  more  entirely  falsi- 
fied than  those  which  explain  the 
projector's  own  ideas  regarding  his 
line.  "  It  could,**  said  he,  in  his 
Report  to  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  in  December  1838,  "/if 
coM  have  no  connexion  with  any  other 
of  the  main  lines,  and  the  principal 
branches  likely  to  be  made  were  well 
considered,  and  almost  formed  part 
of  the  original  plan ;  nor  can  these  be 
dependent  upon  any  other  existent  lines 
for  the  traffic  which  they  will  bring  to 
the  main  trunk.  The  Great  Western 
was,  therefore,  free  to  adopt  its  own 
dimensions,  and  none  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  would  entirely  prevent 
such  a  course  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land had  any  existence  in  the  w^ 
and  consequently  all  the  general  ar- 
guments advanced  and  the  compari- 
sons made  on  the  supposition  of  such 
difficulties  occurring--^  excellent  in 
ease  they  did—sre  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  particular  case  of  the  G.  W. 
Railway.** 

Mr.  Wyndham  Harding's  excellent 
pamphlet*  demolishes  this  unlucky 
statement  entirely :  — 

"  '  The  map,'  he  says,  '  with  the  raiU 
wajs  constructed,  in  progress,  and  pro* 
iected,  marked  upon  it,  including  the 
brsnches  of  the  Great  Western  Rsilway 
itself,  is  (he  best  answer  to  them ;  it  is 
there  evident  that  railways  are  spreading 
themselves  over  the  face*  of  the  country 
like  a  network,  and  are  intersecting  each 
other  at  a  hundred  different  points. 


*  The  Gauge  Questiooi  by  Wyndham  Harding, 
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«< '  Where,  then,  shall  w«  fit,  the 
boundaries  of  the  dittricts,  the  raiiwajs 
in  which  are  to  have  no  connexion  with 
those  in  any  other? 

* '  *  Thecompleted  or  projected  braaohes 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  itself^ 
which  was  expected,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  existing 
line— now  join  it  to  most  of  the  other 
main  linea  in  the  eountry.  For  in- 
stance : — 

*'  *  To  the  Grand  Junction,  and  to  the 
projected  Shrewsbury  and  Bimingham 
hallways,  at  Wolverhampton. 

"  *  To  the  Grand  Junction,  London  and 
Birmingham,  and  Midland  Railways  at 
Birmingham. 

" '  To  the  London  and  Birmingham, 
the  Midland,  and  the  propoied  Trent 
Valley  and  Chumet  Valley  Lines^  at 
Rugby. 

"  *  To  the  London  and  Birmmgham 
Railway  again  at  Warwick. 

*' '  I'o  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
Railway,  at  Cheltenham  and  Worcester. 

«  *  To  the  South  Western  Railway,  at 
Basingstoke  and  Salisbury. 

"  '  To  the  projected  Dorchester  and 
Southampton  Railway,  at  Dorchester. 

'<  <  To  the  proposed  Welsh  Midland 
Line,  at  Hereford  and  Swansea. 

"  *  To  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Line, 
with  which  it  is  already  connected,  at 
Bristol  and  Stonehouae.* 

*'  [All  these  are  narrow  gauge  lines, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is 
a  broad-gauge  line  at  present;  but  its 
pioprietors  have  announced  their  desire 
and  intention  of  obtaining  powers  to  con- 
yert  it  into  a  narrow>gauge  linej 

"  '  And  if  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
with  its  broad-gauge  branches,  does  not 
go  to  these  lines,  they  with  their  narrow, 
gauge  braoches  will  come  to  the  Great 
Western.*  Thus  connecting  by  railway 
almost  every  county  and  town  in  the 
kingdom  with  every  other. 

"  <  What  are  all  these  branches  projected 
for,  except  to  bring  traific  from  the  lines 
and  districts  with  which  they  communi- 
cate, or  to  take  traffic  to  them  from  one 
extremity  of  the  country  to  another  1 
and,  therefore,  over  the  narrow  gauge  on 
to  the  broad  gauge,  or  over  the  broad 
gange  on  to  the  narrow  gauge?  The 
difficulties  attending  a  change  of  gauge, 
then,  which,  as  was  admitted,  would  in 
1838  '  have  entirely  prevented  in  the 
north  such  a  course*  as  one  railway 
adopting  different  dimensions  from  tlie 
rest,  now  have '  existence  in  the  west.' 


*'The  same  gentlsmsa  also 
before  the  Gaoge  Commiaaioaen,'  tbat 
(4510),  atoning  from  Oxford,  a  broad 
gaage  line,  a  bill  for  whk^  hns  been 

EmSed,  is  projected  from  Oxford  to 
ngby,  and  that  a  braneh  from  this  to 
Birmingham  is  also  prmaeted,  paasfag 
throttgh  Warwick,  wfaiehhas  alaoraeemd 
the  sanctioa  of  pariiamimt,  and  is  snijaet 
to  the  deeision,  aa  regards  the  9aaga»  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Another  broad, 
mage  line,  extending  frtnn  Ozfoid  by 
Woroester  to  WolverhamptoB,  baa  also 
rsoeived  the  sanction  of  parliaasanl,  tub* 
iect  to  the  aame  conditions  as  to  gaoge 
between  Woreeatar  and  Wcdvafhamptoo. 
A  broad-gauge  Una  ia  projactad  fn 
Oxford  to  Chef     ' 


aiM  80  CO  to 
Olooceatar.  A  broad-ganga  Una  is  pro- 
jected from  near  Worcaater  to  near  Lad- 
low.  A  broad-gauge  Hna  ia 
from  Briatol  to  Monmonth, 
and  Leominster,  joining  tha  Wciroestsr 
snd  Ludlow  line  near  that  place.  A 
broad-gauge  line  ia  also  projactad  from 
Gloneester  to  Hereford.  A  broad-gaa|e 
line  is  projected  from  Standiah,  pmesd- 
ing  by  Newport,  Cardiff,  and  Neath,  iaio 
Pembrokeshire.  From  Lndk>w  a  broad- 
luge  line  ia  pccjeeted,  by  Newtown,  to 
'ort  Dynllaen.  Another  broad-gaoge 
line  is  projected  from  Lodlow^bySlvews- 
bur^  and  Whitchnrch,  to  Chatftar,  near 
which  a  branch  leaving  it  pcooeeds  br 
Tarporlev  to  Manchester  on  the  one  hano, 
and  to  Liverpool  on  the  other,  croosiag 
the  Grand  Junction  near  Northwich. 
In  the  foregoing  statement,  all  the  pUea 
named  at  thos9  throu^  tohieh  tht  Una  is 
qv€$tum  pais,  an  poinlt  ^inUnaetitmmih 
othgr  pro^teUd  narrow-gaugM  lints.  This 
sUtemeot  refers  exchMivdy  to 


Pc 


IIT 

north  of  BrUUtl  and  OxfordJ' 

'<  If  the  Greftt  Western  RaihniT 
does  not  go  to  these  lines,  tbcj  with 
the  narrow-gauge  branches  will  go 
to  the  Great  Western.'*  The  mag- 
nificent excIuslYeness  of  the  brnul 
gauge  is  broken  no  fbr  eTer.  It 
mustn't  and  it  can't  live  in  iaolatioo ; 
the  country  won*t  consent  to  the 
existence  of  a  West  End  in  railwaYSL 
The  broad-gauge  raiLi  lie  on  tne 
ground  still;  but  under  the  lines; 
and  the  works,  the  base  of  the  broad* 
sauge  arffument,  is  surely  completely 
aestroyea;  md  the  rails  on  which 
the  Great  Mammoth  eng;ine9  tri- 
umphantly  run — ^to  the  admiration  of 


*  *'  Note  to  the  4tk  £di(ton.— The  projected  liaes  on  the  SMip*  esEolodiogall  direedy 
competing  lines,  give  rise  to  about  twenty  points  of  break  of  ganga,  h<9l^oad  Ihoss 
mentiouea  above;  in  all,  then,  about  thirty  points  of  break  of  gaoga^  sioular  to  that 
at  Gloucester,  will  be  established  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  if  govamasBt 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  il»" 
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Mr.  Liiuhington— -are  rumung  upon 
false  foundations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
stated  by  him  in  support  of  his  &- 
Yourite  m^theria,  that  it  is  to  the 
rivalry  wi&  the  broad-gauge  line 
that  we  owe  the  amelioration  of  its 
opponent  in  respect  of  speed.    We 
owe  that  benefit  undoubtedly  to  Mr. 
Brunei's  great  engines  B. ;  the  smaller 
ones  have  been  put  upon  their  met- 
tle, and  now  Mr.  Stephenson  is  ready 
to  back  a  small  engine  for  10,0002. 
agidnst  one  fix>m  the  big-gauge  foe- 
tones.    Can  any  one  suppose  that 
the  impulse  onoe  giren,  the  people  in 
England  will  allow  the  narrow-gauge 
enp;ines  to  crawl,  when  they  have 
driven  their  opponents  off  the  road  ? 
It  is  not  so,— no,  not  in  a  contest  of 
bosses.    Give  the  great  public  the 
advantage  once,  and  it  is  an  outrage 
to   their  common  sense  to  sappose 
they  will  forego  it.    What  is  the 
noise  and  battle  made  about  now? 
— About  the  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  this  very  break  of  gauge. 

Because,  then,  peq»te  say,  the  nar- 
row   gauge  completely   established 
over  the  oountiy  wiU  do  our  work, 
convey  onrsdyes,  our  goods,  our  cat- 
tle, our  coals,  better  than  the  broad 
gauge,  who  has  a  right  to  sav  that  the 
narrow  gauge  is  *' deliberately  re-esta- 
blishing a  lower  standard  of  railroad 
benefits  ?  '*   A  gie  is  a  lower  standard 
than  a  chaise-ana-four,  but  if  thegi^ 
accommodates  you  equally  well— if 
you  can  afford  to  keep  tnree  giss  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  at  Uie  cost, 
and  to  do  three  times  the  service,  of 
the  larger  vehicle,  who  is  to  fay, 
*^  Let  us  nave  cfaaises-and-four  every- 
where?**   Only  the  most  prodipil, 
generous,  and  imaginative  economists, 
surely.      And  the  question  is  not 
whetner  you  can  make  the  grandest 
dash  and  figure  with  the  big  carriaee 
on  raoe-day,  but  which  is  tne  useful 
vehide  for  all  the  days  of  the  year  ? 
And  upon  this  head  comes  forward 
a  pamphleteer  with  the  fotal  signa- 
ture of  £.  s,  d.j  whose  arguments  are 
addressed,  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, to  the  broad-ffauge  pr 
vmo 


themselves ;  and  wno  says  that  Mr. 
Brunei  ^  has  learned  to  shave  oa  their 
chins.**  ""  Banark,  gentlemen,**  says 
this  shrewd  £.  «.  ^.,  ^'  that  in  no  in- 
stance has  a  cooipany  for  forming  a 
broad-«iuge  line  formed  itself  SEie^ 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Wcst« 


em  €k>mpany,  promotecL  by  its  di- 
rector, designed  by  its  engineer,  and 
supported  by  its  money.**  The  whole 
country  declares  against  the  msf- 
nificent  gauge.  And  what  is  the 
cause  ?    £. «.  d.  is  the  cause,^ 

"  On  every  mile  of  the  176  worked  by 
the  London  and  Binningham  (narrow 
gauge)  Railway,  there  remains  applieable 
to  a  dividend,  after  paying  all  oharges 
upon  the  revenue,  per  huf-year,  the  aum 
of«095(. 

"  On  every  mUe  of  the  140  milea 
worked  by  the  Grand  Junction  (narrow 
ffauge),  Uiere  remains  apolicabie  to  a 
dif  idend,  after  paying  all  enarges  on  the 
revenue,  the  sum  of  tl60(. 

"  On  every  mile  of  the  S40  miles 
worked  by  the  Great  Weatera  (bioad 
gauge)  Railway*  tbe  grand  trunk  line 
westwards,  there  reroaina  applicable  to  » 
dividend*  after  paying  all  cbarges  on  the 
revenue,  the  aum  of  768/." 

Such  are  the  returns  of  profits  on 
the  broad  and  the  narrow  gauge 
lines,  which  £.  s.  d.  submits  to  the 
consMeration  of  'the  shareholding 
world — and  of  the  Great  Western 
shareholders  in  particular.  Are  they 
willing,  he  asks,  to  receive  six  per 
cent,  at  the  best,  for  their  capitd, 
when  laid  out  on  the  narrow-gauge 
lines  it  may  be  made  to  return  four- 
teen ?  Are  thev  willing,  in  order  to 
perfect  their  scneme  in  the  West, 
where  they  must  form  lines  over 
districts  less  favourable  to  com- 
merce than  those  which  they  work  at 
present,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of^  twenty  millions 
more?  Is  their  system  so  good  that 
they  can  hold  it  against  the  stronger, 
the  cheaper,  the  more  profitable— 
the  national  system,  in  a  word— of 
the  narrow  gauge  ? 

They  canx  even,  as  Mr.  Harding 
argues,  give  fiur  sco^  and  advantage 
to  the  people  in  their  own  countiy. 
In  connexion  with  &e  enormous 
trunk  line  the  branches  must  be 
enormous.  If  it  be  difficult  to  make 
the  great  stations  nay  now,  how 
much  more  will  it  De  to  establish 
small  ones,  which  hencefiuth  ouffht 
to  be  a  condition  of  all  nulroads? 
The  small  tradesman,  the  poor  vil- 
1^,  the  small  farmer  can\  afford 
an  outlet  for  their  goods  whidi  is  to 
be  purchased  at  such  a  tremendous 
expense  of  road-making.  These  have 
aa  good  a  nght  to  eonununicate  with 
the  main  raurcwd  stream  now-a-days, 
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as  tie  to  be  fed  by  tbeir  contribu- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  a  conyenience, 
as  we  have  said ;  a  luxury,  like  the 
Quicksilver  coach,  to  be  adopted  by 
those  who  could  afford  it,  wnile  the 
Old  Blue  was  travelling  for  the 
vulgar  at  six  miles  an  hour — ^but  a 
right  to  which  every  member  of  the 
English  industrial  republic  ought  to 
lay  claim. 

And  grant  that  the  big  en^e  is 
swifter  at  an  express  and  the  big  first 
carriage  more  comfortable  than  the 
small  (though  even  this  is  a  question, 
as  many  gentlemen  who  have  run 
away  mth  interesting  youn^  ladies 
in  a  narrow-gauge  coupS^  with  two 
seats,  declare  the  conveyance  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world) : — but 
grant  that  the  big  engine  is  the 
swifter— and  this  is  all  you  get. 
That  swiftness  has  so  enchanted  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  broad-gauge 
advocates  that  he  calls  it,  in  a  noble 
image,  "  eauivalent  to  the  creation  of 
time,**  and  so  holds  up  the  broad 
gauge  as  the  sign  of  human  advance- 
ment, and  the  narrow,  by  conse- 
quence, as  the  type  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  mankind— a  deliberate  re-esta- 
bUshment  of  a  lower  standard  for 
every  benefit  which  railroads  confer 
on  mankind. 

Why  so?  You  have  not  given 
this  system  fair  play.  As  a  partial 
i^stem,  ^  its  benefits  have  been  pro- 
digious, they  become  incredibly  mul- 
tiplied when  it  is  a  national  scheme. 
It  is  ^^  twice  blesied**  for  the  share- 
holder and  the  traveller.  It  is  a 
spring  of  wealth  as  yet  undeveloped 
for  the  one ;  for  make  the  narrow,  or 
any  gauge  scheme,  a  national  one, 
and  there  is  no  knowinar,  no  calcu- 
lating how  vast  its  resmts  may  be. 
Look  at  its  progress  since  it  was  bom 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  {tetitions  of 
the  university  bigwiss  against  it,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  engineers  who 
published  the  "  able  document"  con- 
demning it,  are  scarcely  more  absurd 
than  Mr.  Bruners  declaration,  that 
the  Great  Western  line  *'  would  not 
interfere**  with  the  other  lines  in 
Enghmd.  The  West  must  and  ou^ht 
to  interfere  with  the  North,  and  Insh 

ligs  to  travel  over  the  length  and 

ireadth  of  the  countrv  as  well  as 
Durham  coal,  or  Sufifolk  oxen,  or 
Welsh  iron,  or  Cornish  tin.  Let  us 
grant   (though  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
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there  widi  10,O00L  to  say  no)  that 
the  broad-gauge  racer  can  beat  the 
narrow-gauge  engine.  What  then  ? 
The  narrow-jni^ige  express  can  still 
travel  fifty  miles  an  hour — the  nar- 
row-gauge trains  go  to  this  day  as 
quick  as  the  broad-- and  is  the  na- 
tion such  a  fool  as  to  deprive  itself 
of  the  benefits  which  it  has  got  ? 

Make  it  a  national  scheDie,  and 
you  have  the  whole  countiy  in  hand. 
Never  mind  about  the  expresses. 
Take  the  gau^  which  already  oc- 
cupies seven-eighths  of  the  railroad 
country ;  not  t)ecause  it  is  three 
times  as  cheap  and  profitable  as  its 
opponent;  not  because  the  Great 
Western  shareholders  themselves 
would  profit  immeasurably  by  an- 
nexation to  the  raibnoad  repaUic, 
but  because  the  narrow-gange  dfwt 
occupy  seven-eighthB  of  the  oountiy. 
One  thing  is  clear,  the  small  unpay- 
ing  line  can  never  swallow  the  great 
productive  one:  the  broad -guige 
line  may  become  narrow  gauge  with- 
out hindrance  to  the  commeroe  of 
the  country,  the  narrow  gauge  can 
never  become  broad. 

But  a  period  is,  perhaps,  at  hand 
when  large  and  small  engines  shall 
disappear  altogether;  when  Mr. 
Stephenson*s  new  galloper,  backed 
at  10,0002.  against  twice  nis  wei^t; 
when  the  Mammoth  engines,  big  and 
beautiful  as  they  are,  splendidly  rush- 
ing down  their  broad  streams  of  iron, 
shall  give  place  to  something  still 
more  rapid  and  powerful — theAt- 
mosphenc  Principle,  which  Mr.  Bm- 
nel  oelieves  in.  Then  let  them  be 
rolled  to  the  National  Museum,  and 
take  their  places  besde  Henry  YIIL*8 
ffun,  or  the  figure  of  the  dethroned 
Jupiter,  or  the  statute  of  the  repealed 
Corn-laws. 

Meanwhile  there  never  was  a 
clearer  moral,  as  we  take  it  to  be, 
got  out  of  any  series  of  volumes,  and 
pamphlets,  and  inquiries,  than  that 
the  railroad  system  of  the  oonntry 
ought  to  be  om;  and  we  dutifully 
concur  in  the  opinion  submitted  to 
her  nugesty  by  her  dutiAil  Com- 
missioners:— 

"  That  the  gauge  of  four  feet  m^i 
iochea  mod  a  half  be  declared  by  the  legis- 
lature to  be  the  gauge  to  be  used  u  all 
public  railways  now  under  cooatmctioD, 
or  hereafter  to  be  coDatmcted,  in  Gnat 
Bfitaio." 
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Titmarsh,  Michael  Angdo.  On  some  Il- 
lustrated Children's  Books,  495 

To  one  who  was   moved  to  Tears  at 

.  Sight  of  ImhoCs  Statue  of  Hagar,  at 
Rome,  275 

Tour  from  Comhill  to  Cairo.  By  M«  A. 
Titmarsh,  85 

Traditions,  Manners,  and  Supexatitions  of 
the  Shethmders,  631 

Traveller's  Notes.    Le  Jeu  de  Noel,  269 
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Turkeydom,  Tltmarsh's  Tour  through,  85 

Vale  Cartier,  the  New  Settlement  of,  and 
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Victor  Hugo,  Something  more  about,  515 
Village  of  Lorette,  and  the  New  Settle. 

ment  of  Vale  Cartier.     The  Vilkge 

of  Lorette,  323;  the  New  Settlement 

of  Vale  Cartier,  325 

Walkinworm's,  Emeat,  Opinion  of  Se- 
ville.   In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Grubley,  685 

What  is  the  Position  of  Sir  ^Robert  Peel 
and  his  Cabinet  1 369 

.William  Home,  7 
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